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PREFACE. 


In  submitting  tbe  following  work  to  the  Public,  it  may  not  be  amiss,  though  the 
numerous  articles  of  which  it  is  composed  must  speak  separately  for  themselves,  to 
offer  a  few  words  of  general  introduction,  setting  forth  the  intent,  the  necessary  limitations, 
and  presenting  a  few  suggestions,  which  may  give  unity  to  the  apparent  variety. 

The  design  of  tbe  Gyclopssdia  is  to  bring  together  as  far  as  possible  in  one  book 
convenient  for  perusal  and  reference,  memoriaU  and  records  of  the  writers  of  the  country 
and  their  works,  from  the  earliest  period  to  the  present  day.  In  the  public  and  private 
library  it  is  desirable  to  have  at  hand  the  means  of  information  on  a  number  of  topics 
which  associate  themselves  with  the  lives  of  persons  connected  with  literature.  There  are 
numerous  points  of  this  kind,  not  merely  relating  to  authorship,  but  extending  into  the 
spheres  of  social  and  political  life,  which  are  to  be  sought  for  in  literary  biography,  and 
particularly  in  the  literary  biography  of  America,  where  the  use  of  the  pen  has  been  for  the 
most  part  incidental  to  other  pursuits.  The  history  of  the  literature  of  the  country  involved 
in  the  pages  of  this  work,  is  not  so  much  an  exhibition  of  art  and  invention,  of  literature  in 
its  immediate  and  philosophical  sense,  as  a  record  of  mental  progress  and  cultivation,  of  facts 
and  opinions,  which  derives  its  main  interest  from  its(  historical  rather  than  its  critical 
valu^  It  is  important  to  know  what  books  have  been  produced,  and  by  whom  ;  whatever 
the  books  may  have  been  or  whoever  the  men. 

term  8ufficientlyjcom£ifihM»m«  4if  the  wide  collection  of  authors  who  are  here  mclu  Jed  J 
nudur  ll.  The  study  and  practice  of  criticism  may  be  pursued  elsewhere :'  tTCTeTasa 
flMtec-^  history,  we  seek  to  know  in  general  under  what  forms  and  to  what  extent 
literature  has  been  developed.  It  is  not  the  purpose  to  sit  in  judgment,  and  admit  or 
exclude  writers  according  to  individual  taste,  but  to  welcome  all  guests  who  come  reason- 
ably well  introduced,  audi  for  our  own  part,  perform  the  character  of  a  host  as  quietly  and 
efficiently  as  practicable. 

A  glance  at  the  contents  of  this  work  will  show  that  an  endeavor  has  been  made  to 
include  as  wide  a  n'jgfi  (^f  r**"^nft  ^"^„/2r^^"  *^  ^^^  liberal  limits  will  permit.  It  has  been 
governed  by  one  general  design,  to  exhibit  and  illustrate  the  products  of  the  pen  on 
American  soil. 

This  is  connected  more  closely  here,  than  in  the  literature  of  other  countries,  with 
biographical  details  not  immediately  relating  to  books  or  authorship.;  since  it  is  only  of 
late  that  a  class  of  authors  by  profession  has  begun  to  spring  up.  The  book-producers  of 
the  country  have  mostly  devoted  their  lives  to  other  callings.  They  have  been  divines, 
physicians,  lawyers,  college-professors,  politicians,  orators,  editors,  active  military  men, 
travellers,  and,  incidentally,  authors.  It  is  necessary,  therefore,  in  telling  their  story,  to 
include  many  details  not  of  a  literary  character,  to  exhibit  fairly  the  proportion  which 
literature  bore  in  their  lives. 

As  the  work  has  not  been  restricted  to  professed  authors,  of  whom  very  few  would  have 
been  found,  neither  has  it  been  limited  to  writers  born  in  the,  country.       It  is  sufficient 
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for  the  purpose  that  they  have  lived  and  written  here,  and  that  the  land  has  heen 
enriched  by  their  labors.  Indeed  it  is  one  of  the  marked  facts  in  AmeHcan  cnltiyation, 
that  in  its  early  formative  period  it  was  so  fortunate  as  to  start  with  some  of  the  finest 
products  of  tlie  European  mind.  The  divines  of  Cambridge,  who  brought  with  them  to 
the  New  World  the  seed  of  literary,  as  well  as  of  political  and  religious  life ;  the  men 
who  taught  at  Harvard  and  William  and  Mary,  who  first  spoke  from  the  pulpits,  who 
wrote  the  first  historical  records,  who  furnished  the  supplies  for  the  first  presses,  were 


conquests  of  the  soil  have  been  extended  by  European  arms  and  hands.  To  ignore  this, 
would  be  treasonable  to  the  higher  interests  of  letters,  whose  greatest  benefit  is  to  associate 
all  nations  in  intellectual  amity  and  progress.  With  pleasure  we  have  placed  upon 
these  pages,  accounts  of  foreign  scholars  and  writers  who  have  visited  us  and  lived  among 
'us,  frequently  enduring  privation,  and  freely  expending  their  talents  and  energies  in  the 
literary  service  of  the  couutiy)  It  is  an  honor,  as  it  is  a  most  liberal  advantage  to 
America,  tliat  men  like  Berkeley,  Priestley,  Dr.  Cooper,  Witherspoon,  Nesbit,  Follen, 
Lieber,  Schaff,  Agassis,  Guyot,  have  freely  joined  their  contributions  to  the  stock  of  our  own 
authors.  The  country  has  received  their  books,  and  profited  by  their  lessons  and  expe- 
rience. It  cannot  grudge  the  few  pages  which  justice,  no  less  than  gratitude  and  affection, 
assigns  to  th^ir  story. 

The  arrangement  of  the  work,  it  will  be  seen,  is  chronological,  following  as  nearly  as 
practicable  the  date  of  birth  of  each  individual. 

As  a  record  of  National  Literature,  the  Cyclopaedia  may  be  divided  into  three  general 
\^    periods ;  the  Colonial  Era,  the  Revolutionary  Period,  and  the  Present  Century. 

Each  of  these  is  marked  by  its  distinct  characteristics.  The  writers  of  the  first  period 
include  the  New  England  Puritan  school,  the  patient,  laborious,  well  read,  and  acute 
divines,  the  scholars  who  gave  life  to  the  early  seats  of  learning,  the  first  race  of  chroniclers, 
several  genial  observers  of  nature,  as  the  Bartrams,  and  an  occasional  quaint  poet, 
who  penned  verses  without  consulting  the  pleasure  of  Minerva.  In  this  period  there  is 
rudeness,  roughness,  but  much  strength  ;  frequently  a  high  order  of  eloquence ;  great  dili- 
gence, and  an  abundant  collection  of  materials  for  history.  Harvard  College,  William  and 
Mary,  Yale,  the  College  of  New  Jersey,  King's  College  New  York,  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania,  the  College  of  Rhode  Island,  and  Dartmouth  College,  were  established  in 
this  era.  The  great  men  of  this,  period  were  Roger  Williams,  Cotton,  Hooker,  the 
Mathers,  Blair,  Colden,  Logan,  the  Bartrams,  Jonathan  Edwards— chiefly  proficients  in 
divinity  and  science  ;  while  Franklin  heralded  the  more  general  Jiterary  cultivation  which 
was  to  follow. 

The  next,  the  Revolutionary  period,  may  be  said  to  have  begun  and  ended  with  the 
discussion  of  legal  and  constitutional-  principles.  It  was  inaugurated  by  Otis,  Dickinson, 
Jefferson,  and  Adams,  and  closed  with  the  labors  of  Hamilton,  Madison,  and  Jay,  in  the 
Federalist.  The  political  and  judicial  arguments  form  its  staple.  They  were  the  first 
distinctive  voices  of  America  heard  in  the  old  world.  There  had  been  as  good  Puritan 
divinity  published  in  England  as  had  been  broached  in  Massachusetts  and  Connecticut ;  the 
age  of  Dry  den  and  of  Pope  had  undoubtedly  ftimished  better  poets  than  the  land  of  Anne 
Bradstreet  and  Michael  Wiggles  worth  ;  but  here  was  a  new  experience  in  government,  a  fresh 
manly  interpretation  of  constitutional  right,  expressed  succinctly,  forcibly,  eloquently  in  the 
colonial  writings,  fast  ceasing  to  be  colonial,  which  compelled  a  hearing,  and  elicited  the 
generous  admiration  of  Chatham.  Nor  was  this  literature  confined  to  didactic  political 
disquisition.  In  Francis  Hopkinson  it  had  a  polished  champion,  who  taught  by  wit,  what 
Dickinson  and  Drayton  unfolded  with  argument  and  eloquence ;  while  Trumbull,  Freneau, 
and  Brackenridge  caught  the  various  humors  of  the  times,  and  introduced  a  new  spirit 
into  American  literature.     The  intellect  of  the  country  was  thoroughly  awakened.     At 
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the  close  of  the  period  in  1799,  Dr.  Benjamin  Bush,  whose  mental  actiyity  had  assisted  in 
prometin^  the  result,  wrote :  "  From  a  strict  attention  to  the  state  of  mind  in  this  country, 
Wore  the  year  1774,  and  at  thepresent  time,  I  am  satisfied  the  ratio  of  intellect  is  ap 
twenty  to  one,  and  of  knowledge  as  one  hundred  to  one,  in  these  states,  compared  with 
what  they  were  before  the  American  Revolution." 

The  third  .period  exhibited  the  results  of  this  increased  capacity.  It  gave  a  new  range 
to  divinity  and  moral  science,  in  writers  like  Ghanning ;  Calhoun  and  Webster  illustrated 
the  principles  of  political  science ;  Marshall,  Kent,  and  Story  interpreted  law  ;  Paulding, 
Irving,  Cooper,  Simms.  Emerson,  opened  new  provinces  in  fiction  and  polite  literature ; 
Hillhouse,  Bryant,  Halleck,  Dana,  Longfellow,  sang  their  profound  and  sweet  melodies ; 
the  national  life  at  the  earliest  moment  found  its  historian  in  Bancroft ;  oratory  gained  new 
triumphs  in  the  halls  of  Congress,  and  a  genial  race  of  writers  filled  the  various  depart- 
ments of  letters,  in  turn  thoughtful,  sentimental,  or  humorous,  as  the  occasion  or  theme 
required.    To  enumerate  them  here,  would  be  to  repeat  the  index  of  these  volumes. 

In  another  light,  this  literature  may  be  looked  at  in  its  relations  to  the  several  portions 
of  the  country — the  kind  and  extent  of  the  productiveness  varying  with  the  character  \ 
and  opportunities  of  each  region.  When  the  diflferent  elements  of  the  question  have  been 
duly  considered,  it  will  be  found  that  mental  activity  has  been  uniformly  developed. 
The  early  settlements  of  the  North  ;  its  possession  of  the  main  seats  of  learning,  drawing 
together  numerous  professors  ;  its  commercial  centres,  calling  forth  the  powers  of  the  press ; 
its  great  cities,  have  given  it  the  advantage  in  thc^  number  of  authors :  but  without 
these  important  stimuli,  the  South  and  West  have  been  vigorous  producers  in  the  fields  of 
literature.  Virginia  and  South  Carolina,  whose  long  settlement  and  Atlantic  relations 
fairly  bring  them  into  view  for  competition  here,  have  yielded  their  fair  proportion  of 
authors  ;  their  literature  naturally  assuming  a  political  character.  It  is  not  a  just  test  in  the 
comparison  to  take  the  results  of  colleges  and  great  cities,  where  literary  men  are  drawn 
together,  and  contrast  their  numbers  with  the  isolated  cultivation  of  an  agricultural  region, 
where  letters  are  solely  pursued  for  their  own  sake,  as  the  ornament  or  solace  of  life,cleldom 
as  a  means  of  support,  and  where  that  book-generating  person,  the  author  by  profession, 
is  almost  wholly  unknown.  We  are  rather  to  look  for  the  social  literary,  cultivation. 
Tested  in  this  way,  by  their  political  representatives,  their  orators,  their  citizens  who  travel 
abroad ;  the  men  who  are  to  be  met  at  home,  on  the  plantations,  and  in  large  rural  districts, 
there  is  a  literary  cultivation  in  the  Soiith  and  West  proportionate  with  any  other  part  of  the 
country.  In  the  number  of  books  on  the  list  of  American  bibliography,  their  quota  is 
neither  slight  nor  unimportant. 

It  has  been  an  object  in  this  work  to  exhibit  fairly  and  amply  all  portions  of  the  country. 
The  literature  of  the  South  is  here  more  fully  displayed  than  ever  before.  The  notices 
might  readily  have  been  extended,  but  in  thfs,  as  in  other  cases,  the  work  has  been  govern- 
ed by  necessary  limitations.  It  is  very  evident  to  any  one  who  has  looked  at  the  statistics 
of  the  subject,  that  it  would  not  bo  practicable,  even  on  the  generous  scale  of  these  volumes, 
to  introduce  all  the  writers  of  the  country.  With  great  labor  and  patience  such  a  work 
might  be  undertaken,  but  its  extent  would  soon  place  it  beyond  the  reach  of  ordinary 
purchasers.  For  that  remote  end,  a  complete  American  bibliography  would  be  required : 
and  it  is  probable  that  at  some  future  time  it  will  be  executed.  But  the  plan  of  the  present 
Cyclopeedia  is  different.  It  required  selection.  On  consultation  with  the  publishers,  it 
was  found  that  two  royal  octavos  of  the  present  liberal  size  could  be  afforded  at  a  mode- 
rate price,  which  would  place  the  work  within  the  reach  of  the  entire  class  of  purchasers ; 
that  any  extension  beyond  this  would  involve  an  increase  in  cost  unfavorable  to  its  circu- 
lation. This  was  the  material  limit.  On  the  other  side  the  space  seemed  sufficient  for  the 
display  of  the  comparatively  brief  period  of  American  authorship,  when  the  whole  vast 
I'ange  of  English  literature  was,  success^lly  for  the  purpose,  included  by  Messrs. 
Chambers  in  about  the  same  compass. 

The  next  questioA  respected  the  distribution  of  the  space.    It  was  considered  that, 
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nnder  any  principle  of  selection,  the  story  should  be  as  briefly  told  as  possible ;  being  con- 
fined to  the  facts  of  the  case,  with  no  more  comment  than  was  required  to  put  the  reader 
in  ready  communication  with  the  author,  while  matters  of  digression  and  essay-writing 
should  be  carefully  avoided.  The  lives  of  the  authors  were  to  be  narrated,  and  their  best 
works  exhibited  in  appropriate  extracts. 

To  the  early  periods,  the  preference  was  to  be  given  in  fulness  of  display.  Many  of 
the  lives  required  much  curious  investigation,  in  regions  not  readily  accessible  to  the 
general  reader.  The  sympathy  shown  in  this  portion  of  the  subject  by  various  eminent 
scholars  and  successful  prosecutors  of  literature  themselves,  who  were  occasionally  consulted 
in  its  preparation,  and  who  readily  gave  the  most  important  assistance,  seemed  additional 
warrant  to  devote  considerable  space  to  this  research. 

The  Revolutionary  matter  presented  similar  claims.  It  was  novel,  much  of  it  not 
generally  attainable,  and  it  was  full  of  picturesque  life.  The  rapid  multiplication  of  the 
Kterary  and  scientific  institutions  of  the  country  has  permitted  us  to  speak  at  length  only 
of  those  long  established.  An  account  of  the  early  colleges  has  afforded  much  interesting 
detail,  while  it  has  given  the  opportunity  of  commemorating  many  worthies  of  the  past, 
whose  literary  labors  were  chiefly  entitled  to  notice  from  this  connexion. 

The  passages  to  be  selected  for  quotation,  in  a  work  <5f  this  kind,  must  frequently  be 
chosen  for  their  minor  qualities.  The  brief  essay,  the  pertinent  oration,  the  short  poem,  the 
song  or  squib  of  the  wit  may  be  given,  where  it  would  be  absurd  to  mutilate  the  entire  line 
of  argument  of  a  work  on  philosophy,  or  where  it  would  be  irreverent  to  violate  the 
sanctity  of  a  treatise  of  divinity,  by  parading  its  themes,  plucked  from  the  sacred  inclosore 
of  the  volume. 

The  lighter  passages  of  song  and  jest  were  numerous  in  the  days  of  the  Revolution, 
and  may  be  worth  exhibiting,  as  a  relief  to  graver  incidents  of  the  struggle,  and  as  a  proof 
of  the  good  heart  with  which  our  fathers  entered  into  it. 

The  reader  may  trace  a  full  exhibition  of  the  admirable  productions,  both  witty  and 
serious,  which  grew  out  of  the  argument  for  the  Federal  Constitution,  in  the  passages  from 
Hopkinson,  Belknap,  Hamilton,  and  others. 

It  has  been  further  an  object  in  the  extracts,  to  preserve  the  utmost  possible  complete- 
ness :  to  present  a  subject  as  nearly  as  practicable  in  its  entire  form.  The  ample  page  of 
the  work  has  allowed  us,  in  numerous  instances,  to  carry  this  out  even  with  such  produc- 
tions of  length  as  an  entire  canto  of  McFingal,  a  reprint  of  the  whole  of  Barlow's  Hasty 
Pudding,  of  the  Buccaneer  of  Dana,  complete  papers  by  Fisher  Ames,  Grouverneur  Morris, 
and  others ;  while  the  number  of  shorter  articles  has  been  occasionally  extended  to  embrace 
most,  if  not  all,  that  is  of  interest  in  the  literary  remains  of  minor  authors. 

A  reference  to  the  index  will  show,  we  tmst,  a  worthy  design  in  the  selection  of 
passages  from  the  various  authors.     We  have  kept  in  view  the  idea,  that  a  work  of  the 
opportunities  of  the  present,  should  aid  in  the  formation  of  taste  and  the  discipline  of 
^  character,  as  well  as  in  the  gratification  of  curiosity  and  the  amusement  of  the  hour.     The 

many  noble  sentiments,  just  thoughts,  the  eloquent  orations,  the  tasteful  poems,  the  various 
refinements  of  literary  expression,  drawn  together  in  these  volumes,  are  indeed  the  noblest 
appeal  and  best  apology  for  the  work.  The  voice  of  two  centuries  of  American  literature 
may  well  be  worth  listening  to. 

Avoiding,  however,  further  enlargement  on  this  theme,  which  might  run  into  an 
unseemly  critical  analysis  of  the  book,  we  have  left  to  us  the  safer  and  more  agreeable  duty 
of  acknowledging  the  friendly  aid  which  has  encouraged  and  assisted  us  in  a  laborious 
undertaking.  Many  a  letter  of  sympathy  and  counsel  has  warmed  ua  to  renewed  effort  in 
the  progress  of  the  work.  It  has  been.otfr  care  to  indicate  on  its  appropriate  page  the 
obligations  due  to  others,  and,  if  we  may  adopt  the  words  of  that  good  old  divine  and  poet. 
Dr.  Donne,  "to  thank  not  him  only  that  hath  digg'd  out  treasure  for  me,  but  that  hath 
lighted  me  a  candle  to  the  place." 

To  our  predecessors  in  these  labors,  ample  acknowledgments  are  due,  from  the  first 
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collections  of  American  verse,  in  the  last  century,  by  Elihu  H.  Smith  and  Mathew  Carey,  to 
the  excellent  labors  at  the  present  day  of  Kettell,  Everest,  Griswold,  and  others.  To  their 
works  we  may  appropriately  add  the  numerous  collections  of  local  literature,  as  the  Boston, 
New  Hampshire,  and  Charleston  books.  In  the  earlier  departments,  special  recognition 
should  be  made  of  the  valuable  biographical  dictionaries  of  Eliot  and  Allen ;  in  the  later, 
of  the  industrious  biographical  labors  of  Mr.  J.  S.  Loring,  in  the  several  editions  of  his 
"  Boston  Orators/* 

We  have  been  under  great  obligations  to  several  of  the  public  libraries,  and  the  efficient 
acts  of  courtesy  of  their  librarians.  Of  these  institutions,  we  may  particularly  mention 
the  rare  collections  of  the  Massachusetts  Historical  Society,  of  the  Boston  Athenseum,  of 
the  library  at  Harvard,  of  the  American  Antiquarian  Society  at  Worcester,  of  the  Library 
Company  and  the  Library  of  the  American  Philosophical  Society  at  Philadelphia,  of  the 
Historical  Society,  of  the  Society,  Mercantile,  and  Astor  Libraries  of  New  York.  We 
never  left  one  of  these  institutions  without  a  new  sense  of  the  magnitude  of  the  subject 
before  us.  In  this  connexion,  we  cheerfully  express  our  thanks,  not  merely  as  an  aid,  but 
as  an  honor  to  our  enterprise,  for  the  cordial  cooperation  of  the  Rev.  John  L.  Sibley  of  Har- 
vard, Charles  Folsom  of  Boston,  Mr.  S.  F.  Haven  of  Worcester,  Mr.  E.  C.  Herrick 
of  Yale,  Messrs.  J.  J.  and  Lloyd  P.  Smith  of  Philadelphia,  Mr.  Philip  J.  Forbes,  Mr. 
George  H.  Moore,  Mr.  S.  Hastings  Grant,  and  Mr.  J.  G.  Cogswell  of  New  York. 

Numerous  private  collections  have  been  freely  opened  to  us.  We  have  been  favored 
with  the  use  of  many  rare  volumes  from  the  choice  and  costly  libraries  of  Mr.  J.  Carter 
Brown  of  Providence,  Mr.  George  Ticknor  of  Boston,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Hawks,  Mr.  George  Ban- 
croft, Mr.  James  Lenox,  Mr.  E.  B.  Corwin  of  New  York ;  while  important  incidental  aid  in 
this  way  has  been  rendered  us  by  Mr.  J.  Pennington,  Mr.  Charles  J.  Ingersoll,  Mr.  Henry 
D.  Gilpin,  Mr. "  J.  T.  Fisher,  Mr.  C.  B.  Trego,  Mr.  W.  B.  Reed,  Mr.  H.  C.  Baird  of 
Philadelphia ;  Professor  GammcU  of  Brown  University,  Mr.  Joseph  Johnson  and  Mr. 
John  Russell  of  Charleston,  South  Carolina;  Mr.  Samuel  Colman,  Mr.  George  B. 
Rapelye,  Mr.  John  Allan,  and  Mr.  W.  J.  Davis  of  New  York.  To  both  the  library  and 
valuable  counsel  of  Dr.  John  W.  Francis  of  New  York  we  have  been  under  repeated 
obligations. 

To  Mr.  Washington  Irving  we  are  indebted  for  a  special  act  of  courtesy,  in  his  contri- 
bution to  the  notice  of  AUston  of  an  interesting  series  of  personal  reminiscences.  We 
are  under  like  obligations  to  Dr.  Francis,  for  a  similar  recollection  of  Philip  Freneau. 
One  of  the  last  letters  written  by  the  late  Col.  D.  J.  McCord  of  Columbia,  South  Carolina, 
was  a  communication  printed  in  its  place,  on  Dr.  Thomas  Cooper.  The  privilege  of 
friendly  consultation  with  the  Rev.  Dr.  Osgood  of  New.  York  has  introduced  us  to  much 
of  the  abundant  literature  of  his  religious  denomination.  We  have  also  received  cordial  aid 
from  Mr.  Henry  T.  Tuckerman,  whose  published  writings  afford  many  illustrations  of  the 
topics  of  these  volumes.    Other  acknowledgmepts  appear  on  various  pages  of  the  book. 

In  the  department  of  SfJUthem  literature,  where  information  rests  largely  in  the  hands 
of  individuals,  we  have  been  greatly  strengthened  by  correspondence  with  Mr.  W.  Gilmore 
Simms  of  South  Carolina,  bringing  with  it  a  train  of  kindly  assistance  from  others ;  and 
with  Mr.  John  Esten  Cooke  of  Richmond,  which  opened  to  us  frequent  avenues  to  infor- 
mation in  Virginia.  To  Mr.  Harrison  Hall  of  Philadelphia,  and  his  brother  Judge  James 
Hall  of  Cincinnati,  we  are  under  similar  obligations  in  other  regions  of  the  country.  From 
Professor  Porcher  of  the  Charleston  College,  President  Swain  of  the  University  of  North 
Carolina,  Professor  Totten  of  William  and  Mary,  Mr.  Gessner  Hg-rriiion  of  the  University 
of  Virginia,  Profejjf«or  North  of  Hamilton  College,  Mr.  Wm.  W.  Turner  of  the  National 
Institute,  we  have  received  assistance  in  the  notices  of  the  several  seats  of  learning 
with  which  they  are  connected.  It  may  not  be  amiss  here,  for  the  prevention  of  possible 
comparisons  in  future,  to  state,  that  in  some  instances — to  the  extent,  perhaps,  of  three  or 
four  pages  of  the  book — we  are  under  a  debt  to  ourselves,  having  drawn  upon  a  few  critical 
papers  heretofore  printed  in  the  L'terary  World. 
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Not  the  least  difficult  portion  of  the  work  has  been  the  preparation  of  the  nnmerous 
portraits.  They  have  been  frequently  obtained  from  original  sources,  and  are  now 
engraved  for  the  first  time,  from  old  paintings,  or  recent  daguerreotypes  and  photographs. 
If  they  prove  of  interest  to  the  purchasers  of  the  book,  proportioned  to  the  care  often 
expended  upon  them,  the  publisher  and  editors  may  be  well  satisfied.  A  few  choice  daguer- 
reotypes are  from  the  hands  of  Messrs.  South  worth  and  Hayes  of  Boston,  and  Mr.  Richards  of 
Philadelphia,  while  a  large  number  have  been  taken  by  Mr.  M.  B.  Brady  of  New  York, — a 
sufficient  guarantee  of  this  stage  of  the  work.  The  drawings  from  them  have  been  made 
by  Mr.  W.  Momberger  of  this  city.  The  engravings  are  by  Mr.  W.  Roberts.  For  several 
of  the  vignettes  we  are  indebted  to  the  Homes  of  American  Authors,  at  present  published 
by  the  Messrs.  Appleton. 

A  large  number  of  the  autograph  illustrations  were  kindly  placed  at  our  disposal  by 
the  Rev.  Dr.  W.  B.  Sprague,  of  Albany,  New  York.  Valuable  aid  of  this  kind  has  been 
freely  given  by  others. 

The  accuracy  of  the  work  has  been  greatly  promoted  by  the  cooperation  of  Mr.  W. 
H.  Smith,  who  has  been  long  known  to  many  of  the  scholars  of  the  country  as  proof- 
reader in  the  office  of  Mr.  Robert  Craighead,  where  the  Cyclopaedia  was  put  in  type. 

In  conclusion,  we  may,  we  trust,  ask  a  generous  and  kindly  consideration  for  a  work 
of  much  difficulty.  Inequalities  and  short-comings  may,  doubtless,  be  discovered  in  it. 
"  Errors  Excepted,*'  the  usual  phrase  appended  to  a  merchant's  account,  the  gloss  upon  all 
things  human,  may  with  propriety  be  added  at  the  termination  of  an  undertaking  of  this 
nature. 

The  perfection  of  such  a  work  is  the  result  of  time  and  experience.  The 
present  volumes  may  perhaps  fall  into  the  hands  of  some  who  are  able  and  willing 
to  afford  additional  information  ;  and  this  may  be  employed  in  the  supplements  to  future 
editions,  if  indeed  the  book  shall  attain  such  desirable  repetitions.  \Vs  need  not  say,  that 
any  suggestions,  looking  fairly  to  the  design  of  the  work,  will  be  welcciae.  In  the  delicate 
duty  to  contemporaries,  every  hour  adds  to  the  opportunities  of  such  an  undertaking :  but 
the  authors  of  the  day  are  well  able,  in  their  own  wntings,  to  speak  for  themselves.  We 
may  be  allowed  to  insert  a  caveat  against  the  pretension  that  we  have  not  omitted 
some  of  the  true  worthies  of  America — though  the  reader  will  perhaps  be  reminded,  on 
the  other  hand,  of  the  story  told  by  Sir  Walter  Scott,  of  the  laird  on  a  visit  to  his 
friend  in  the  country.  He  was  about  taking  his  departure  homewards,  when  he  thought 
of  interrogating  his  servant,  who  had  been  engaged  in  packing  his  portmanteau.  •*  Have 
you  put  in  everything  that  belongs  to  me  ?  "  **  At  leasts  your  honor,"  was  the  candid  reply. 

There  is  an  old  passage  in  the  dedication  of  the  venerable  Cotton  Mather's  Decennium 
Lvctuosum,  which  is  perhaps  a  good  sequel  to  the  anecdote  in  this  relation.  "  Should  any 
Petit  Monsieur,**  says  he,  "  complain  (as  the  captain  that  found  not  himself  in  the  tapestry 
hangings^  which  exhibited  the  story  of  the  Spanish  invasion  in  1568),  that  he  don't  find 
himself  mentioned  in  this  history,  the  author  has  this  apology  :  he  has  done  as  treU  and  as 
much  as  he  could,  that  whatever  was  worthy  of  a  mention,  might  have  it ;  and  if  this  collection 
of  matters  be  not  complete,  yet  he  supposes  it  may  be  more  complete  than  any  one  else 
hath  made ;  and  now  he  hath  done,  he  hath  not  pulled  up  the  ladder  after  him  :  otherh 
may  go  on  as  they  please  with  a  completer  composure." 

Niw  Yooc,  Auguti  1«,  1856. 
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CYCLOPJLDIA 


OF 


AMERICAN   LITERATURE. 


GEOBGS  SANDTB. 

The  first  English  literary  production  penned  in 
America,  at  least  which  has  any  rank  or  name 
in  the  general  history  of  literature,  is  the  transla- 
tion of  Ovid's  Metamorphoses,  hy  George  Sandys, 
printed  in  foho  in  London  in  1626.  The  writer 
was  the  distinguished  trayeller,  whose  hook  on 
the  countries  of  the  Mediterranean  and  the  Holy 
Land,  is  still  perused  with  interest  hy  curious 
readers.  It  was  some  time  after  his  return  from 
the  East,  that  he  was  employed  in  the  govern- 
ment of  the  Colony  in  Virginia,  where  he  held 
the  post  of  treasurer  of  the  company.  There,  on 
the  banks  of  James  river,  he  translated  Ovid, 
under  circumstances  of  which  he  has  left  a  me- 
morial in  his  dedication  of  the  work  to  King 
Charles  I.,  as  he  infonns  that  monarch  his  poem 
was  "  limned  by  that  Imperfect  light,  which  was 
snatched  from  the  hours  of  night  and  repose. 
For  the  day  was  not  his  own,  but  dedicated  to 
the  service  of  his  father  and  himself;  and  had 
that^rvice  proved  as  fortunate,  as  it  was  faith- 
ful in  him,  as  well  as  others  more  worthy,  they 
had  hoped,  before  the  revolution  of  many  years, 
to  have  presented  his  mtgesty  with  a  rich  and 
well  peopled  kingdom.  But,  as  things  had  turned, 
he  had  only  been  able  to  bring  from  thence  him- 
self and  that  composition,  which  needed  more 
than  a  single  denization.  For  it  was  doubly  a 
stranger,  being  sprung  from  an  ancient  Roman 
stock,  and  bred  up  in  the  New  World,  of  the 
rudeness  whereof  it  could  not  but  participate; 
especially  as  it  was  produced  among  wars  and 
tumults ;  instead  of  under  the  kindly  and  peaceful 
influences  of  the  muses.'^ 

Sandys  was  a  gentleman  of  a  good  stock,  his 
&ther  being  the  Archbishop  of  York,  and  the 
friend  of  Hooker,  by  whom  his  brother  Edwin 
was   educated.    His  piety  is  expressed  in  his 


*  BtHh,  Hist  of  Ya^  Bk.  t.    He  hu  dlgfatly  td^ted  th« 
■iBguaee  of  Sandjs^B  pr«fiM)e  to  Orld. 
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"  Review  of  God's  Mercies  to  him  in  his  travels," 
an  eloquent  poem  which  he  wrote  in  welcoming 
his  beloved  England,  and  in  which  he  does  n(S 
forget  the  perils  of  the  American  wilderness  in 

That  new-found-out- world,  where  sober  night 
Takes  from  the  Antipodes  her  silent  flight, 

and  where  he  had  been  preserved 

From  the  bloody  massacres 
Of  &ithleBS  Indians ;  from  their  treacherous  wars. 

As  a  poet  he  has  gained  the  respect  of  Bryden, 
who  pronounced  him  the  best  versifier  of  his  age, 
and  of  Pope,  who  commended  his  verses,  in  his 
notes  to  the  Iliad.*  We  may  quote  a  few  lines 
of  his  Ovid,  as  a  pleasing  memorial  of  this  classic 
theme  pursued  amidst  the  perils  and  trials  of  the 
early  colonial  settiement.  We  may  fancy  him 
looking  round  him,  as  he  wrote,  upon  the  rough, 
materials  of  the  Golden  Age  of  Virginia,  testing. 
Ovid's  poetical  dreams  by  the  realities. 

WTUIOBPBOtIB,  BOOK  L 

The  Golden  Age  was  first ;  which  micompeld. 
And  without  loile,  in  faith  and  truth  exceid, 
As  then,  there  was  nor  punishment  nor  fear ; 
Nor  threatning  laws  in  brass  prescribed  were ; 
Nor  suppliant  crouching  prisoners  shook  to  see 
Their  angrie  judgeu    •    *    •    • 

In  firm  content 
And  harmless  ease,  their  happy  days  were  spent. 
The  yet-free  Earth  did  of  her  own  accord 
(Untorn  with  ploughs)  all  sorts  of  fruit  afford. 
Content  with  nature's  unenforced  food. 
They  gather  wildings,  straw'bries  of  the  wood, 
Sour  cornels,  what  upon  the  bramble  grows, 
And  acorns  which  Jove's  spreading  oak  bestows. 
Twas  alwa3rs  Spring;  warm  Zephyrus  sweetly 

blew 
On  smiling  flowers,  which  without  setting  grew. 

*  Holmee,  Am.  AtidrIs,  L  184  Egerton  Biydgee,  Oenson 
LIterarto,  vi  186.  BftDoroft,  History  United  States.  1.  284. 
There  Is  *  copy  of  tbeOrld  «D  dano  ThomaHoOia  la  tba  Har- 
Tard  library. 
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Foithwitfa  the  ewth,  eora  nnmannred  be«n ; 
Aod  every  year  reaews  her  golden  ears : 
With  milk  and  nectar  were  Uie  rivere  fiU'd ; 
And  yellow  honey  from  green  elms  diitilled. 

WILLIAM  TAUQHAH. 

At  about  the  same  time  with  Sandys  in  Yir^^a, 
William  Vaugliaii,  a  poet  and  physician  from 
Wales,  took  up  his  residence  on  a  ditftriot  of  land 
which  ho  had  purchased  in  Newfoundland.  Here 
he  established  a  plantation,  which  he  called  Cam- 
briol,and  to  invite  settlers  from  England,  sent  home 
and  published  his  ChJden  Fleece*  a  auaint  tract 
in  prose  and  verse,  intended  through  the  medium 
of  satire  and  faucy  to  set  forth  the  disQoorage- 
meats  of  England  and  the  encooragements  of 
America.  In  his  dedication  <^  the  work  to  King 
Charles,  the  author,  who  wrote  also  several  other 
poems  in  Latin  and  English,  calls  himself  Or- 
pheus Jr.  "  Were  it  not,"  says  Oldmixon,  "  a 
trouble  one  might  remark,  that  neither  the  vicar^s 
lion,  nor  the  pilot^s  morinaid,  is  more  a  prodigy, 
than  an  Orpheus  in  Newfoundland,  though  there 
was  one  actually  there,  if  the  poet  Vaughan  was 

so.^^t 

The  (jolden  Fleece,  which  is  now  a  very  rare 
book,  is  a  curious  composition  of  the  puritan  way 
of  thinking  engrafted  on  the  old  clasao  machin^y 
of  Apollo  and  his  court  It  has  sense,  shrewdness, 
some  poetry,  and  much  downright  railing, — the 
last  in  a  school,  the  satirical  objurgatory,  which 
was  brought  to  perfection,  or  carried  to  excess,  in 
Ward's  Simple  Cobler  of  Agawam.  Vaughan 
rents  his  humors  in  a  depreciaticn  of  the  times,  in 
a  kind  of  parody  of  the  Litany,  which  he  puts 
into  the  mouth  of  Florio,  the  Italian  novelist,  then 
in  vogue. 

From  blaspheming  of  God's  name, 
From  recanting  wonls  with  shame, 
From  damnation  eternal. 
From  a  rich  soul  internal, 
From  a  sinner  will  not  mend, 
From  a  friend,  that  will  not  lend. 
From  all  modem  abuses. 
From  much  things  to  no  uses. 
From  Iguatian's  cursed  swords, 
From  an  Alchymist's  fair  iFords, 
From  those  Fnars  which  cloaks  use. 
As  from  such  that  haunt  the  stews. 
From  such  sins  as  do  delight  us, 
As  fh>m  dreams  which  do  affri^t  u% 
From  parasites  that  stroke  us, 
From  morsels  that  will  choke  us. 
From  £slse  sycophants,  that  soothe  ua. 
As  from  those  in  sin  do  smooth  ub» 
From  all  profane  discourses, 
From  all  ungodly  courses 

Sweet  angel  free 

deliver  mei 

Some  of  Yaughan's  descriptions,  as  in  his  ao- 
oount  of  the  fairer  sex,  smack  strongly  of  old 
Burton,  whose  Anatomy  of  Melancholy  was  then 
in  its  first  popularity.    In  the  third  part  of  the 


*  The  Golden  Fleece,  dfrided  Into  three  parts,  nnder  which 
we  diMMyrered  the  errors  of  religton,  the  vlees  and  deoej  of  the 
kingdom,  and,  lastlv,  the  way  to  get  wealth  and  to  restore  trad- 
ing, so  much  ooroplalned  ot  Tnmsported  fVoro  Oamhrioll  CoU 
ehoa,  oot  of  the  sonthemmoH  part  of  the  Idand,  eommonlT 
ealled  the  Newfhandland,  by  Orpheus  Jnnlor,  for  the  goDanu 
and  nerpetoal  good  of  Great  Britain.    1601    Bmall  4to. 

t  Oldmizon.    Bilk  Bmp.  In  Am.  t.  a 


CJolden  Fleece  thore  is  a  commendation  of  New- 
foundland and  its  bounteous  fishery,  with  many 
allusions  to  historical  incidents  of  the  period. 

Yaughan^s  Church  Militant  published  many 
years  subsequently,  in  1640,  is  one  of  those  long 
labored  hisu>ri<:al  deductions  in  crabbed  verse, 
which  Puritan  writers  loved  heavily  to  trudge 
throng.  When  the  weary  journey  is  accom- 
plished, the  muse,  as  if  exulting  at  the  termina- 
tion, rises  to  a  somewhat  clearer  note,  in  good 
strong  Saxon,  in  view  of  the  English  reformation. 

The  spouse  of  Christ  shone  in  her  prime, 

When  she  liv'd  near  th'  Apostles'  tmie. 

But  afterwards  edips'd  of  light, 

Bhe  lay  obscure  from  most  men's  sight; 

For  wnile  her  wateh  hugg'd  carnal  ease. 

And  loath'd  the  eroes,  she  feh  disease. 

Because  they  did  God's  rays  contemn, 

And  maumets*  served,  Qrace  fled  from  them. 

Then  stars  fell  down,  fiends  blackt  the  air. 

And  mongrels  held  the  Church's  chair. 

But  now  dispelling  error's  night. 

By  Christ  his  might,  our  new-man's  light, 

She  may  oompare  for  faith  alike 

With  famous  Rome's  first  Catholic, 

And  paragons  for  virtue  bright 

The  royal  scribe's  sweet  Sulamite, 

Who  traiu'd  to  seal,  yet  without  Xrwp^ 

Her  poor  young  sister  wanting  paps ; 

Withtmt  traditions  she  train'd  her. 

Or  quillets,  which  make  souls  to  err. 

So  feeds  our  Church  her  tender  Inxiod 

With  milk,  the  stroi.g  with  stronger  food 

She  doth  contend  in  grace  to  thrive. 

Reproved  like  the  priroitiva 

She  bates  the  dark,  yet  walks  the  round. 

And  joys  to  hear  the  Gospel's  sound. 

She  hates  their  mind  in  judgment  blind. 

Who  swell  with  merits  out  of  kind. 

In  Christ  alone  lies  all  her  hope. 

Not  craving  help  of  saint  or  Pope. 

Poor  saints,  to  snow  her  faith  by  deeds. 

She  fills  their  souls,  their  bodies  feeds. 

She  grants  no  weapons  for  offence. 

Save  vows  and  fasting  for  defence ; 

And  yet  she  strikes.     But  with  what  sword  t 

The  spirifs  sword,  God*^  lightning  word. 

IndiiTrent  toys  and  childi^  slips 

She  slights,  but  diecks  gross  sins  with  stripes^ 

Yet  soon  the  strays  her  £svor  win, 

When  they  repent  tliem  of  the  sin. 

So  mild  is  she,  still  loathing  ill. 

And  yet  most  loathe  the  soul  to  kilL 

Such  is  the  Lady,  wfa«mi  I  serve ; 
Her  goodness  such,  whom  I  observe. 
And  for  whose  love  I  beg'd  these  lays 
Borne  from  the  spheres  with  fiaming  rays. 

WILLIAM  MOBELL. 

WiLUAM  MoBKLL,  an  English  clergyman  of  the 
Established  Church,  came  to  America  in  1628, 
with  the  company  sent  out  by  the  Plymouth  ooub- 
eil,  under  the  command  of  Captain  Robert,  son 
of  Sir  Ferdinando  Gorges.  Morell  bwe  a  com- 
mission fh>m  the  Ecclesiastical  Court  in  En^and 
to  exercise  a  superintendence  over  the  churches 
which  were  or  might  be  established  in  the  colony. 
The  attempt  by  ^is  company  to  form  a  setUe- 


*  Idols;  the  word  to  used  for  poppets  b j  SbakespMro* 
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ment  at  Wessagassett,  now  WeymonUi,  in  Massap 
chusetta,  was  nnsuccessfal.  After  Gorgee^s  re- 
turn, Morell  remained  a  year  at  Plymouth  and 
then  returned  to  £uglan(l^  where  he  eoon  after 
published  in  Latin  hexameters  and  English  hero- 
ics, the  latter  a  little  rough,  his  poem  Nova 
AngUa^  which  he  addressed  to  Xing  Charles  I. 
It  is  mainly  taken  np  wiih  the  animal  inhabitants 
of  the  land  and  their  conquerors,  the  native  In- 
dians. The  opening  address  to  New  England  is 
really  grand.  We  have  marked  one  line  by  italics, 
for  its  stirring  tone,  in  the  English  portion,  which 
is  something  more  than  a  mere  literal  version  of 
his  Latin.     We  give  both. 


HOTA  AHGLXA. 


Haeteuus  igaotam  popnlis  ego  carmine  primus, 
Te  Nova,  de  veteri  cui  oontigit  Anglia  nomen, 
Aggredior  trepidus  pingui  celebrare  Minerva. 
Per  mihi  numeu  opem»  cupienti  singula  pleotro 
Pondere  veridico^  quie  nuper  vidimus  ipsi : 
Ut  breviter  vereque  soneut  modulamina  nostra, 
Temperiem  oceli,  vim  terr»,  munera  ponti, 
£t  varios  gentis  mores,  velarainay'ouftus. 
Anglia  felici  meritd  Nova  nomine  gaudeus, 
8ttvos  nativi  mores  perttesa  Coloni, 
Indigni  penitUs  populi  tellure  feraci, 
Msdta  superfusis  attoUit  fletibus  ora, 
Antiquos  precibus  flectens  ardentibus  Anglos, 
Nunuiiis  ffiterni  felicem  lumine  gentem 
Efficere :  sBternis  quas  nunc  peritura  tenebria. 
Gratum  opus  hoc  India,  dignumque  piis  opus  Anglis, 
AngelicsB  quibiis  est  natunc  uomen  iii  umbra 
Codliea  tit  extremis  dispergant  semina  terria 


HBW  SKOLAHV. 


Fear  not,  poor  Muse,  'cause  first  to  sing  her  fkme 
That's  yet  scarce  known,  unless  by  map  or  name ; 
A  grandehitd  to  earth's  paradise  it  born. 
Well  limb'd,  well  uerv'd,  fair,  rich,  sweet,  yet  for- 
lorn. 
Tliou  blest  director,  so  direct  my  verse 
TTiat  it  may  win  her  people,  friends  commerce. 
Whilst  her  sweet  air,  rich  soil,  blest  seas,  my  pen 
1     Shall  blaze  and  tell  the  natures  of  her  men. 
New  England,  happy  in  her  new,  true  style. 
Weary  of  her  cause  she's  to  sad  exile 
Exposed  by  her's  unworthy  of  her  land; 
Entreats  witii  tears  Great  Britain  to  command 
Her  empire,  and  to  .make  her  know  the  time, 
Whose  act  and  knowledge  only  makes  divine. 
A  royal  work  well  worthy  England's  king, 
These  natives  to  true  truth  and  grace  to  bring; 
A  noble  work  for  all  these  noble  peers. 
Which  guide  this  state  in  their  superior  spheres. 
You  holy  Aarons,  let  your  censers  ne'er 
Cease  bomi.ig  till  these  men  Jehovah  fear. 

This  curious  poem  is  conducted  with  consider- 
able spirit  There  is  this  allusion  to  the  Indian 
song: 

Litera  cunota  licet  latet  bos,  modulamina  quasdam 
Fistula  disparibus  calamis  facit,  est  et  agrestis 
Musica  vocis  iis,  minime  juounda,  sonoris 
Obtnsisque  sonis  obleotans  peetora,  seusus, 
Atque  snas  aures,  artis  snbhmis  inanea 

And  though  these  men  no  letters  know,  yet  their 
Pan's  harsher  numbers  we  may  somewhere  hear ; 
And  vocal  odes  which  us  affect  with  grief. 
Though  to  their  minds  perchance  they  give  relief* 

*  The  whole  poem  Is  reprinted  In  the  Mess.  Hist  Boe. 
CoUeetions,  Fiiet  Series,  t.  U6-99, 


WILLIAM  WOOD. 

Chbbrful  William  Wood  was  at  that  period  a 
sojourner  in  the  same  colony.  Keturning  home 
in  1638,  he  published  in  London,  in  1684,  the 
first  printed  account  of  Massachusetts  in  New 
England^B  Prospect  being,  as  its  titie  page  well 
describes  it,  "  a  trae,  lively,  and  experimental  de- 
scription."* "I  have  laid  down,"  says  he,  "the 
nature  of  the  country,  without  any  partial  respect 
unto  it  as  being  my  dwelling-place,  where  I  nave 
lived  these  four  years,  aud  intend,  God  willing,  to 
return  shortiy  again^" 

This  tract  is  divided  into  two  parts,  the  one 
treating  of  the  situation  and  circumstances  of  the 
colonists ;  the  other,  of  the  manners  and  customs 
of  the  native  Indians.  In  the  former,  in  which 
the  writer  notices  the  towns  bordering  the  site  of 
Boston,  venturing  in  one  or  two  instances  as  fiy* 
as  Agawam  and  Merrimack,  there  are  some 
curious  poetical  or  rhyming  natural  history  de- 
scriptions interspersed,  as  of  the  trees,  which 
reminds  us,  in  a  degree,  of  the  &mous  passage  in 
Spenser,  by  whose  inspiration  it  was  probably 
excited : — 

Trees  both  in  hills  and  plains,  in  plenty  be, 

The  long-liv'd  oak,  and  mournful  cypns  tree, 

8ky-tow'ring  pines,  and  chesnuts  coated  rough* 

The  lasting  cedar,  with  the  walnut  tough : 

The  rosin-dropping  fir  for  masts  in  use. 

The  boatmen  seek  for  oares  light,  •  neat,  growne 

sprewse. 
The  brittle  ash,  the  ever-trembling  aspes. 
The    broad-spread  elm,  whose  concave  harbours 

wasps. 
The  water-epungie  alder  good  for  nought. 
Small  elderne  by  th'  Indian  fletchersf  sought, 
The  knottie  maples,  pallid  birch,  hawthomes. 
The  home-bound  tree  that  to  be  cloven  ocornes; 
Which  from  the  tender  vine  oft  takes  his  spouse. 
Who  twines  embracing  arms  about  his  bougha 
Witiiin  this  Indian  orchard  fruits  be  some. 
The  ruddie  cherrie,  stud  the  jetty  plume, 
Snake-murthering  hazell,  with  sweet  saxaphmge, 
Whose  Bpurnes  in  beere  allays  hot  fever^s  rage. 
The  dyer's  shunuioh,  with  more  trees  there  l^ 
That  are  both  good  to  use  and  rare  to  see. 

His  versifying  talent  is  also  excited  by  the  in- 
habitants of  these  woods: — 

The  kingly  lion,  aud  the  strong-arm'd  bear. 
The  large  limb'd  mooses,  with  the  tripping  deer ; 
Quill-dartine  porcupine8,  and  raccoons  oe 
Castel'd  iu  the  hollow  of  an  aged  tree. 

There  is  fancy  in  the  last  picture,  as  there  is 
in  his  **  sea-shouldering  whale,"  in  the  chapter 
''of  fish"— but  that  belongs  to  Spenser.  The 
whole  passage  is  curious,  and  is  worth  quoting 
for  its  American  flavor.  The  epithets  are  felici- 
tous.   He  had  evidentiy  studied  the  snl^Jeot 

The  king  of  waters,  the  sea-shouldering  whale. 
The  snuffing  grampus,  with  the  oily  seal ; 


*  New  England^s  Prospect :  a  troe,  Hrelj,  and  experiments 
description  of  that  part  of  America  commonlj  called  New 
Bnghmd— dlecorerlng  the  state  of  that  ooon^,  both  as  H 
stands  to  oar  new  oorae  English  planters,  ana  to  the  old 
nattve  Inhabitants— laying  down  that  which  may  both  enrleb 
the  knowledge  of  the  mlnd-trarelNng  reader,  or  benefit  tha 
fntnro  voyager.    By  William  Wood.  Xondon:  I6SI1. 
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The  storm-presaging  porpns,  herring-hog, 
Live  speftTiug-shiirk,  the  catfish,  and  sea-do^; 
The  scale-feuc'd  sturgeon,  wry-moathed  halibut, 
The  flouncing  sahnon,  oodfish,  greedigut; 
Cole,  haddick,  hake,  the  thoruback,  and  the  tcate, 
Whose  slimy  outside  makes  him  seld'  in  date; 
The  stately  bass,  old  Neptune's  fleeting  post. 
That  tides  it  out  and  in  from  sea  to  coast ; 
Consorting  herrings,  and  the  bony  shad, 
Bi^-belli^  alewives,  mackrels  richly  clad 
With  rainbow  colour,  the  frostflsh  and  the  smelt 
As  good  as  ever  Lady  Oustus  felt ; 
The  spotted  lamprous,  eels,  the  lamperies. 
That  seek  fresh  water  brooks  with  Areut  eyes ; 
Those  watery  villagers,  with  thousands  more. 
Do  pasB  and  repass  near  the  yerdaut  shore. 


JUHSS  OF  SHBLLnSH. 


The  luscious  lobster,  with  the  crabfish  raw, 

The  brinish  oyster,  musoel,  periwig, 
And  tortoise  sought  by  the  Indian's  s^uaw. 

Which  to  the  flats  dsnee  many  a  winter's  jig. 
To  dive  for  cockles,  and  to  dig  ror  clams. 
Whereby  her  lazy  husband's  guts  she  cramsi 

His  prose  shows  ns  little  of  the  poetical  and 
humorous  traits  common  to  many  of^  these  early 
narratives.  There  is  a  short  chapter  touching 
the  Indians,  which  would  do  honor  to  the  appe- 
tizing courtesies  of  John  Buncle. 

ov  TBKu  virr,  cookkbt,  mzal  mncs,  aitd  mospitautt  at 

TUBiB  ignriJEB. 

Baring  done  with  the  most  needful  clothings  and 
ornamental  deckings;  may  it  please  you  to  feast  your 
eyes  with  their  best  belly-timbers ;  which  I  suppose 
would  be  but  ttibium  to  weak  stomachs,  as  they 
oook  it,  tho'  never  so  good  of  itsell  In  winter  time 
they  have  all  manner  of  fowls  of  the  water  and  of 
the  land,  and  beasts  of  the  land  and  water,  pond 
flsh,  with  catharres  and  other  roots,  Indian  beans 
and  clams.  In  the  sunmier  they  have  all  manner  of 
aea  fish,  with  all  sorts  of  berries.  For  the  ordering 
of  their  victuals,  they  boil  or  roast  them,  having 
large  kettles  which  tliey  traded  ft>r  with  the  French 
lonff  since,  and  do  still  buy  of  the  English  as  their 
need  requires,  before  they  nad  substantial  earthen 
pots  of  their  own  making.  Their  spits  are  no  other 
than  cloven  sticks  sharped  at  one  end  to  thrust  into 
the  ground :  into  these  cloven  sticks  they  thrust  the 
flesh  or  fish  they  would  have  roasted,  behenmiin^  a 
round  fire  with  a  dozen  of  spits  at  a  time,  turning 
them  as  they  see  occasion,  bome  of  their  scullery 
having  dressed  these  homely  cates,  present  it  to 
their  guests,  dishing  it  up  in  a  rude  manner,  placing 
it  on  the  verdant  carpet  of  the  earth  which  Nature 
spreads  them,  without  either  trenchers,  napkins,  or 
knives ;  upon  which  their  hunger  sauced  stomachs, 
impatient  of  delays  fall  aboard,  without  scrupling 
at  unwashed  hands,  without  bread,  salt,  or  beer ; 
lolling  on  the  Turkish  fashion,  not  ceasing  till  their 
full  tallies  leave  nothing  but  empty  platters.  They 
seldom  or  never  make  bread  of  their  Indian  com,  but 
seeth  it  whole  like  beans,  eatins  three  or  four  corns 
with  a  mouthful  of  fish  or  flesh,  sometimes  eating 
meat  first,  and  corns  after,  filling  up  the  chinks  with 
their  broth.  In  summer,  when  their  com  is  spent, 
isquoterquashes  is  their  best  bread,  a  fruit  much  like 
a  pumpion.  To  say,  and  to  speak  paradoxically, 
they  be  great  eaters,  and  little  meat  men.  When 
tiiey  visit  our  Engl'ish,  being  invited  to  eat,  they  are 
very  moderate,  whether  it  be  to  show  their  manners, 
•r  for  shame  fac'dness,  I  know  not,  but  at  home  they 
eat  till  their  bellies  stand  south,  ready  to  split  witn 
fblness ;  it  being  Uieir  fashion  to  eat  all  at  sometimes, 


and  sometimes  nothing  at  all  in  two  or  three  days» 
wise  providence  being  a  stranger  to  their  wilder 
ways:  They  be  right  infidels;  neither  caring  for 
the  morrow,  or  providing  for  their  own  Cumlies ; 
but  as  all  are  fellows  at  football,  so  they  all  meet 
friends  at  the  kettle,  saving  their  wives,  that  dance 
a  spaniel4ike  attendance  at  their  backs  for  their  bony 
fragments.  If  their  imperious  oocasions  cause  them 
to  travel,  the  best  of  their  victuals  for  their  jooruey 
is  ^'ocake  (as  they  call  it^,  which  is  nothing  but 
Indian  corn  parched  in  tne  hot  ashes;  the  ashea 
being  sifted  from  it,  it  is  afterwards  beat  to  powder, 
and  put  into  a  long  leatliem  bag,  trussed  at  their 
backs  like  a  knapeack,  out  of  which  they  take  thrice 
three  spoonfuls  a  day  dividing  it  into  three  meala. 
If  it  be  in  winter,  and  snow  be  on  the  ground,  they 
can  eat  when  they  please,  stopping  snow  after  their 
dusty  victuals,  which  otherwise  would  feed  them 
UtUe  better  than  a  Tyburn  halter.  In  summer  they 
must  stay  till  tliey  meet  with  a  spring  or  a  brook, 
where  they  may  have  water  to  prevent  the  imminent 
dangtf  of  choking.  W ith  this  strange  viaticum  they 
will  travel  four  or  five  days  together,  with  loaJs 
fitter  for  elephant^  than  men.  But  though  they  can 
fare  so  hardly  abroad,  their  chaps  must  walk  night 
and  day,  as  long  as  they  have  it  Hiey  keep  no  set 
meals,  their  store  being  spent,  they  champ  on  the 
bit,  till  they  meet  with  fresh  supplies,  eitner  from 
their  own  endeavors,  or  their  wives*  industry,  who 
trudge  to  the  clam-banks  when  all  other  means  fiaiL 
lliough  they  be  sometimes  scanted,  yet  are  they  as 
free  as  emperors,  both  to  their  countrymen  and 
English,  be  he  stranger  or  near  acquaintance ;  count- 
ing it  a  g^reat  discourtesy  not  to  eat  of  their  high- 
conceited  delicacies,  and  sup  of  their  un-oatmeol'd 
broth,  made  thick  with  fi&hes,  fowls,  and  beasts, 
boiled  all  together;  some  remaining  raw,  the  rest 
converted,  by  overmuch  seething,  to  a  loathed  mash, 
not  half  BO  good  as  Irish  bonniclapper. 

GOOD  KEWS  FBOM  NEW  ENGLAND. 

A  curious  tracts  apparently  written  by  a  resident  in 
the  colony,  was  printed  in  London,  in  1G48,  beai^ 
ing  the  title,  Oood  Jiews/irom  Heto  England,*  It 
is  more  than  half  in  verse,  and  is  a  quaint  picture 
of  the  age.  The  sketch  of  the  clergy  is  oharao- 
teristic.    We  quote  a  few  paragraphs. 

Oh !  weel  away,  now  say  the  poore,  our  Benefactor's 

That  fild  our  children's  mouths  with  bread,  look ! 

yonder  ore  they  rowing. 
O  woe  is  me,  another  cries,  my  Minister,  it's  he. 
As  sure  as  may  be,  yonder  he  from  Pursevant  doth 

flee. 
With  trickling  tears,  scarce  uttering  speech,  another 

sobbing  says. 
If  our  poor  preocher  shipped  be,  hell  ne'er  live  half 

the  way. 

THB  imr  aKOLAKD  PBSACBXBS. 

One  unto  rcailing  Scriptures  men  persuades, 
One  labour  bids  for  food  that  never  fades. 
One  to  redeem  their  time  exhorteth  all. 
One  looking  round  for  wary  walking  ca]l& 
One  he  persuades  men  buy  the  truth,  not  sell. 
One  would  men  should  in  moderateness  excc^ 


*  Good  News  from  New  England ;  with  an  Exact  Betetloo 
of  the  Fint  Planting  of  that  Country ;  a  Description  of  the 
Profits  aocmiog  hj  w  Work ;  tocelher  with  a  brief;  hut  tro» 
Discovery  of  their  Order  both  In  Church  and  Commonwealtli, 
and  Mttintenanoe  allowed  the  painfull  Labonrera  In  that  Vine- 
yard of  the  Lord ;  with  the  Names  of  the  sereral  Towns,  and 
who  be  Preachers  to  them.  London :  printed  by  Matthew 
Bimmona.  1648;  reprinted  in  Haas.  Hist  8oc  CoIL,  Fourtii 
Berie^  L  19& 
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CAPTAIN  JOHN  SMITH. 


One  for  renewed  repentance  daily  strives, 
One's  for  a  conscience  clear  in  all  men's  lives. 
One  he  exhorts  all  men  God's  word  to  hear, 
One  doth  beaeech  to  lend  obedient  ear. 
One  he  desires  evil's  appearance  shun, 
One  with  diligence  would  all  should  be  done. 
One  shows  their  woe  that  will  not  God  believe, 
One  doth  beseech  God's  spirit  they'll  not  grieve. 
One  wisiies  none  to  deep  despair  do  run, 
One  bids  beware  none  to  presumption  come. 
One  wills  that  all  at  murmuring  take  heed, 
One  shews  that  strife  and  envy  should  not  breed. 
One  shews  the  hatred  God  to  pride  doth  bear, 
One  covetousness  cries  down  with  hellish  fear. 
One  to  lukewarmness  wishes  none  do  grow, 
One  none  for  fear  forsake  the  truth  they  know. 

CAPTAIN  JOHN  8M1TH. 

The  renowned  Capttdn  John  Smith,  on  retnrning 
home  from  service  against  the  Turks,  and  from  a 
journey  in  which  he  had  well  nigh  exhausted  all 
Uiat  Europe  conld  offer  of  adventure,  and  fully 
proved  the  nobility  of  his  nature,  at  the  early 
age  of  twenty-seven  turned  his  attention  to  the 
new  world. 

In  December,  1606,  he  sailed  with  others  sent  out 
by  the  London  Company,  recently  formed  by  his 
exertions,  for  the  Chesapeake.  On  the  1 8th  of  May 
the  party  landed  at  Jamestown.  He  returned  to 
England  in  1609,  and  in  1614  explored  the  Ame- 
rican ooast  fVom  the  Penobsoot  to  Cape  Cod.  He 
again  sailed  in  1615,  but  was  taken  prisoner  and 
confined  in  France.  On  his  release  he  endeavored 
to  obtain  further  employment  in  American  adven- 
ture, but  without  success.  He  died  in  London  in 
1631,  in  his  fifty-second  year. 

In  **  the  true  Travels,  Adventures,  and  Obser- 
vations of  Capt.  John  8mith,'*  1629,  he  gives  the 
following  summary  of  iiis  American  career. 

Now  to  eonclude  the  travels  and  adventures  of 
Captain  Smith :  How  first  he  planted  Virginia,  and 
was  set  ashore  with  a  hundred  men  in  the  wud  woods ; 
how  he  was  taken  prisoner  by  the  savages,  and  by 
the  King  of  Pamannky  tied  to  a  tree  to  be  shot  to 
death ;  Ted  up  and  down  their  country,  to  t>e  shown 
for  a  wonder ;  fatted  as  he  thought  for  a  sacrifice  to 
their  idol,  before  whom  they  conjured  three  days, 
with  stranffe  dances  and  invocations ;  then  brought 
before  '^eir  Emperor  Powhattan,  who  commanded 
him  to  be  slain ;  now  his  daughter  Pocahontas  saved 
his  life,  returned  him  to  Jamestown,  relieved  him 
and  his  famished  company,  which  was  but  eight  and 
thirty,  to  possess  those  larse  dominions ;  how  he 
discovered  all  the  several  nations  on  the  rivers  falling 
into  the  bay  of  Chesapeake  ;  how  he  was  stung  aT 
most  to  deatn  by  the  poisonous  tail  of  a  fish  called 
a  stingray ;  how  he  was  blown  up  with  gunpowder, 
and  returned  to  England  to  be  cured. 
^  Also  bow  he  brought  New  England  to  the  snbjeo- 
tion  of  the  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain :  his  fights 
with  the  pirates,  left  alone  among  the  French  men- 
of-war,  and  his  ^ip  ran  from  him :  his  sea-fights  for 
the  French  against  the  Spaniards ;  their  bnd  usage 
of  him ;  how  in  France,  in  a  little  boat,  he  escaped 
them:  was  adrift  all  such  a  stormy  night  at  sea  by 
himself  when  thirteen  French  ships  were  split  or 
driven  on  shore  by  the  isle  of  Rhu,  the  General  and 
most  of  his  men  drowned ;  when  God,  to  whom  be 
all  honour  and  praise,  brought  him  safe  on  shore,  to 
the  admiration  of  all  who  escaped;  you  may  read 
at  lofffe  in  his  general  history  of  Virginia,  the  iSomer 
islan£  and  New  England. 


Smith  derived  no  pecuniary  advantage  from  hk 
services  in  the  colonization  of  Virginia  or  New 
England.  **  In  neither  of  these  two  countries," 
he  remarks,  "have  I  one  foot  of  land,  nor  the 
very  house  I  builded,  nor  the  ground  I  digsed 
with  my  own  hands,  nor  any  content  or  8ati^u>- 
tion  at  oU.^' 

Captain  Smith  was  the  author  of  several  works 
relatiuff  to  his  adventurous  life.  The  first  is  A 
true  relation  of  such  oceurrenees  and  ctecident$  of 
noate  as  Jiath  hapned  in  Virginia  since  the  first 
planting  of  that  colony^  tohich  is  now  resident  in 
the  south  part  thereof.  tiU  the  last  return  from 
thence.  Written  by  tL  Watson^  Oent,  one  of  tiia 
said  eollony^  to  a  worshipful  friend  of  his  in 
England.  London :  1608.  This  tract,  of  forty- 
two  small  quarto  pages,  is  printed  in  black  letter, 
and  is  extremely  rare.  A  copy  is  in  the  library 
of  the  New  York  Historical  bociety — from  which 
a  reprint  was  made  in  the  Southern  Literary  Mes- 
senger, In  a  preface  signed  I.  H.,  the  statement 
that  "some  of  the  books  were  printed  under  the 
name  of  Thomas  Watson,  by  whose  occasion  I 
know  not,  unless  it  were  the  over-rashness  or  mis- 
taking of  the  workmen,  but  since  having  learned 
that  the  said  discourse  was  written  by  Captain 
Smith,  &c.," — settles  the  question  of  authorsnip. 

In  1612,  Smith  published  A  Map  of  Vir- 
gmia^ —  With  a  description  of  t?ie  country^  the 
commodities^  people^  government  and  religion. 
Written  hy  Captain  Smithy  sometime  Governor 
of  the  country.  It  was  accompanied  by  an 
account  of  "the  proceedings  of  those  colonies 
since  their  first  departure  from  England,  with  the 
discourses,  orations  and  relations  of  the  salvages, 
and  the  accidents  that  befel  them  in  all  their  jour- 
neys and  discoveries,  Ac.,  bv  W.  S." 

This  was  followed  by  A  Description  of  2Tew 
England :  or  the  Observations  and  Discoveries  of 
Captain  John  Smith  {Admirall  of  that  Country), 
in  the  North  of  America^  in  the  year  of  our  Lord 
1614,  t/ii^A  the  successe  of  sixe  ships  that  went  the 
next  year^  1615;  and  the  accidents  b^ell  him 
among  the  French  men  ofwarre:  with  the  proofs 
of   the  present   ben^t    this   countrey  affords: 
whither  this  present  years,  1616,  eight  voluntary 
ships  are  gone  to  make  further  trials.    At  Lon- 
don.    Printed,  &o.:  1616.    It  is  reprinted  in  the 
sixth  volume  of  the  third  series  of  the  Massachu- 
setts Historical  Society^s  Collections,  and  in  the 
second  volimie  of  Col.  Force's  reprints  of  rare 
tracts  relating  to  America,  where  it  is  accompa- 
nied by  its  successor:    New  England's   Trials. 
Declaring    the   successe  of  80    ships   employed 
thither  within  these  eight  years  ;  arid  the  oentfU 
of  that  country  by  Sea  and  Land.     With  the 
present  estate  of  that  happie  plantationy  begun 
but  by  60  weahe  men  in  the  years  1620.    ATid 
how  to  build  a  Fleete  of  good  Shippes  to  make  a 
little  Na^ie  Eoyall.     Written  by  Captain  John    ' 
Smith,  sometime    Oovemour  of  Virginia,  and 
Admirall  of  New  England.    The  second  edition. 
London:  1622.    These  two  tracts  form  seventy 
octavo  pages  in  Mr.  Force's  reprint    The  first 
edition  of  New  England's  IViais,  Declaring  the 
success  of  26  Ships,  &o.,  appeared  in  1620. 

In  1626,  the  Captain  issued  his  largest  woric, 
a  folio,  cntitle<l  iTie  General  History  of  Vir- 
ginia^ New  England,  and  the  Summer  Isles,  with 
the  names  of  the  adventurers^  planters  and  govern 
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non^fiamtheirjtntheginninff  An,  1684,  to  this 
present  1 626.  With  the  proceedings  of  those  sets- 
ral  colonies^  and  the  accidents  that  befell  them  in 
all  their  joumies  and  discoveries.  Also  the  map, 
wnd  descriptions  of  all  those  eountryes,  their  com- 
modities^  people^  government^  customs^  cmd  religion 
yet  hnoum.  It  was  prepared  at  the  request  of  the 
company  in  London,  and  contains  several  portraits 
and  maps.  A  portion  only,  inclnding  the  second 
and  sixtli  books,  is  from  the  pen  of  Smith,  and  in 
these  he  has  drawn  largely  on  nis  previous  publica- 
tions; the  remaining  four  are  made  up  from  the 
relations  of  others.  The  whole,  with  the  con- 
tinuation to  the  year  1629,  subeequenUy  published 
by  Smith,  was  reprinted  at  Richmond^  Va.,  in 
1819,  in  two  vols.  8vo. 

Wo  extract  from  this  work  the  account  of  the 
fiunous  action  of  Pocahontas  on  account  of  its  his- 
torical value.  The  chapter  from  which  it  is  taken 
(the  second  of  the  third  book"),  is  stated  to  be 
"  written  by  Thomas  Studley  the  first  Cape  Mer- 
chant in  Virginia,  Robert  Fenton,  Edward  Har- 
rington, and  I.  S.,"  so  that  it  is  probably  from  the 
pen  of  Smith. 

At  last  they  brought  him  to  Mcronoeo  niOco^ 
where  was  Powhatan  their  emperor.  Here  more 
thau  two  hundred  of  those  gnm  courtiers  stood 
wondering  at  hira  as  be  had  been  a  monster :  till 
pQwhatan  and  his  train  had  put  themselves  in  their 
greatest  braveries.  Before  a  fire,  upou  a  seat  like  a 
bedstead,  he  sat  covered  with  a  great  robe,  made  of 
RaroMOcun  skins,  and  all  the  tails  hanging  by.  Ou 
either  hand  did  sit  a  young  weneh  of  16  or  18  years, 
and  along  on  each  side  of  the  house,  two  rows  of 
men,  and  behind  them  as  many  women,  with  all 
their  heads  and  shoulders  painted  led;  many  of 
their  heads  bedecked  with  the  white  down  of  birds ; 
but  eveiy  one  with  something:  and  a  g^eat  chain  of 
wliite  beads  about  their  necks.  At  his  entrance  be- 
fore the  king,  all  the  people  gaye  a  great  shout 
The  queen  of  Appamatuck  was  appointed  to  bring 
him  water  to  wash  his  hands,  ana  another  br(»ii^lit 
him  a  bunch  of  feathers,  instead  of  a  t(»we1  t(»  dry 
them :  having  feasted  him  after  their  best  barbarous 
maimer  thev'could,  a  long  consultation  was  held,  but 
the  conclusion  was,  two  great  stones  were  brought 
before  Powhatan  ;  then  as  many  as  could  laid  hand 
on  him,  dragged  him  to  them,  and  thereon  laid  his 
head,  and  being  ready  with  their  clubs  to  beat  out 
his  brains,  Pocahontas  the  King's  dearest  daughter, 
when  no  entreoty  could  prevail,  got  his  head  in  her 
arms,  and  laid  her  own  upon  his  to  save  him  from 
death :  whereat  the  emperor  was  contented  he  should 
Hve  to  make  him  hatchets,  and  her  bells,  beads,  and 
copper :  for  they  thought  him  as  well  of  all  occui^a- 
iioiis  08  themselves.  For  the  King  himself  will  make 
his  own  robes,  shoes,  bows,  arrows,  pots ;  plant,  hunt, 
or  do  anything  so  well  as  the  rest 

They  say  he  bore  a  pleasant  show. 
But  sure  his  heart  wos  sad^ 
For  who  can  pleasant  be,  and  rest, 
That  lives  in  fear  and  dread: 
And  having  life  suspected,  doth 
It  still  suspected  lead. 

In  the  same  year  he  published  a  work  for  the 
general  benefit  of  mariners  and  landsmen  entitied 
An  Accidence,  or  the  PcUhway  to  Experience, 
necessary  for  all  young  Seamen  ;  which  was  fol- 
lowed ill  1627,  by  A  Sea  Grammar,  with  the 
plaine  Exposition  of  Smithes  Accidence  for  young 
Seamen,  enlarged.     In  his  own  words  it  "  found 


good  entertiunment  abroad."    A  second  edition 
appeared  in  1653,  and  a  third  in  1692.* 

In  1680,  appeared  the  TVve  TVa^els,  Adven- 
tures, and  Observations  of  CapU  John  Smith  m 
Europe,  Asict,  Africa  and  America,  from  A.D, 
1698  to  1629.  Together  with  a  continuation  of 
his  general  history  of  Virginia,  itc  Folio.  Lour 
don:  1680.  It  was  reprinted  with  his  history  at 
Richmond.  It  also  forms  part  of  Churchill's  Col- 
lection of  Voyages. 

In  the  dedication  to  the  volmne  he  states  that 
Sir  Robert  Cotton,  ^^  that  most  learned  treasurer  ci 
antiquity,  having  by  perusal  of  m^  general  his- 
tory, and  others,  found  tiiat  I  had  likewise  under- 
gone other  as  hard  liazards  in  the  other  parts  of 
the  world,  requested  me  to  fix  the  whole  course 
of  my  passages  in  a  book  by  itself,  whose  noble 
desire  I  oomd  not  but  in  part  satisfy:  the  rather 
because  tiiey  have  acted  my  fatal  tragedies  upon 
Uie  stage,  and  racked  my  relations  at  their  plea- 
sure."! 

His  Ust  work  appeared  in  1681,  and  is  entitled, 
Advertisements  for  the  unexperienced  Planters 
of  New  England,  or  anywhere  ;  or,  the  Pathway 
to  experience  to  erect  a  plantation.  With  the 
yeareiy  proceedings  of  the  country  in  Fishing  aiid 
Planting,  sinu  the  year  1614  to  the  year  1630, 
and  their  present  estate.  Also  how  to  prevent  the 
greatest  inconveniences,  by  their  proceedings  in 
Virginia,  and  other  Plantations,  by  approved 
examples.  With  the  Countries  Arms,  a  descrip- 
tion <f  the  Coast,  Harbours,  Habitations,  Land- 
marks, Latitude  and  Longitude :  with  the  Map, 
allowed  by  our  PoyaU  King  Charles — by  Captain 
John  Smith.  London:  Printed,  ^c.  1081.  It 
occupies  fifty-three  pages  in  the  reprint  in  the 
Mass.  Hist  ColL  8d  Series,  vol.  8,  and  contains  on 
the  back  of  the  address  to  the  reader,  the  poem, 
'' The  Sea  Marke."    • 

In  a  passage  in  this  tract  (p.  86),  he  refers  to 
a  History  of  the  Sea  on  which  he  >vns  engaged, 
but  his  death  in  the  same  year  put  an  end  to  this, 


*  George  8.  ITIllard's  Life  of  CapUln  Smith,  in  Sporks's  Ame- 
rican Biography,  l^t  Series,  iL  4i  ft. 

t  A  rliDliar  oumplalnt  of  ^the  Ikentioas  nine  of  sta^t 
poets"  is  msdo  in  tho  **  £plsUe  Dedicatorie*"  to  a  tract,  77m*  A'«« 
lA/6  qf  Virginia,  published  in  1613.  The  Amirican  Planta- 
tions soon  became  an  occasional  topic  of  ailuffiun  with  Uiddle- 
ton,  Dokker,  and  others.  Robert  Tajior's  play  of  the  "*  Uom 
hath  lost  hl5  Pearl,''  in  1612,  has  a  mention  of  the  iudlffereM 
progress  of  ^the  plantation  la  Virginia.*"  6hakc8|>earc  iras 
too  early  for  the  subject  The  woni  America  is  mentioned 
only  once  in  his  plays,  and  that  not  very  complimen  tartly,  la 
Dromlo's  comic  aescription  of  the  kitchen  maid,  liie  **  still 
▼e.xed  Bermoothes"  was  the  nearest  approach  he  made  to  the 
Western  oontlnonU  Had  Sir  Pbiilp  bidney  made  the  Toyage 
to  America  which  he  contemplated,  his  pen  wonld  doubileis 
have  given  a  Ungo  of  poetry  to  its  wooos  and  Indians.  Ba- 
leigh  s  name  i»  connected  with  the  Virginia  voyagi'S,  but  lio 
never  landed  within  the  present  limits  of  the  Lnited  States. 
Lord  Bacon  had  the  **■  Plantations"  In  view,  in  his  Esaay  bear- 
ing that  name,  and  in  another  **of  Prophecies**  calls  attcDtioa 
to  the  vefBes  of  Soneca— 

Venlent  annis 
Secnla  seris,  qnibus  Ooeanus 
Vlnonta  rerum  Inxet,  et  ingens 
Pateat  tellus,  Ttphyraue  novoe 
Dctegat  orbes ;  nee  sit  terris 
Ultima  Thule: 

as  **a  prophecie  of  the  Discovery  of  America.** 

Milton's  fine  Imagery  connected  with  tho  fiill  of  our  first 
parents,  **  their  guilt  and  dreaded  shame,**  will  be  called  to 
mind : — 

O  how  unlike 
To  that  ilr^t  naked  glory !    Such  of  lato 
Colnmbuft  fonnd  the  American,  so  girt 
With  feathered  cinotnre ;  nakeil  else  and  wi:d 
Among  Xho  trees  on  isles  and  woody  shores. 
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and  probably  oUier  prqjeots  of  bis  ever  active 
mind. 

Captain  Smith  wrote  with  a  view  to  fnmisb 
information  rather  than  to  gain  the  reputation  of 
an  antJ^or  or  scholar.  He  confines  himeelf  to  the 
subject  matter  in  hand,  seldom  digressing  into 
comment  or  reflection.  His  descriptions  are  ani- 
mated, and  his  style  dear  and  simple.  The  fol- 
lowing verses,  the  only  ones,  with  the  exception 
of  a  few  scattered  lines  in  his  History  of  Virginia, 
which  can  be  attributed  to  his  pen,  show  that  he 
has  some  claim  to  the  title  of  a  poet.  They 
possess  a  rude,  simple  melody,  not  inharmonious 
with  their  subject. 

not  tBA  MAKK. 

Aloof»  aloof,  and  come  no  near. 

The  dangers  do  appear 

Which,  if  my  ruin  had  not  been. 

You  had  not  seen  : 

I  only  lie  upon  tliis  shelf 

To  be  a  mark  to  all 

Which  on  the  same  may  fall. 
That  none  may  perish  but  myself 

If  in  our  outward  you  be  bound 

Do  not  forget  to  sound ; 

Neglect  of  that  was  caused  of  this 

To  steer  amiss. 

The  seas  were  calm,  the  wind  was  fSair, 

That  made  me  so  secure. 

That  now  I  must  endure 
All  weathers,  be  they  (oul  or  fair. 

The  winter's  cold,  the  summer's  beat 

Alternatively  beat 

Upon  my  bruised  sides,  that  rue. 

Because  too  true. 

That  no  relief  can  erer  come ; 

But  why  should  I  despair 

Being  promised  so  fair, 
Tliat  there  shall  be  a  day  of  Doom. 

The  commendatory  verses  which,  following  the 
publishing  fashion  of  the  day,  accompany  several 
of  Smithes  productions,  show  that  he  was  held  in 
high  favor  by  some  of  the  leading  literary  men 
of  his  day,  the  names  of  Wither  and  Brathwayte, 
two  poets  whose  productions  are  still  read  with 
pleasure,  being  found  among  those  of  the  contri- 
butors. The  same  feelings  of  respect  excited 
some  of  Smithes  followers  to  sing  the  praises  of 
their  great  leader.  His  "  true  friend  and  soldier, 
Ed.  Robinson^*  thus  addresses  ^^  bis  worthy  Cap- 
taine,  the  author  ^^ — 

Thou  that  to  passe  the  world's  foure  parts  dost 

deeme 
Ko  more,  than  f  were  to  goe  to  bed,  or  drinke ; 

and  Thos.  Carlton,  who  signs  himself  "  your  true 
friend,  sometimes  yoursol£er,"  gives  this  honora- 
ble testimony : 

I  never  knew  a  Warryer  yet,  but  thee 

From  wine,  tobacco,  debts,  dice,  oaths,  so  free.* 

A  PKw  Virginia  historical  publications  contem- 
porary with  Smith,  written  by  scholars  resident  in 
or  identified  with  the  country,  may  be  here  men- 
tioned: 

Thomas  Habriot,  the  author  of  "A  Brief  and 
true  Report  of  the  new  found  land  of  Virginia ;" 


•  The  Dfc  of  Captain  John  Smith  has  be4>n  wriltea  by  Mr. 
Bunma,  with  a  genial  ^>preoiatlon  of  his  tiero. 


and  better  known  as  an  algebraiirt,  was  bom  at  Ox* 
ford  in  1660,  where  he  was  educated,  being  gra- 
duated in  1579.  He  was  recommended  in  oonse- 
quence  of  his  mathematioal  acquirements  to  8ir 
Walter  Raleigh  as  a  teacher  in  that  science.  He 
received  him  into  his  family  and  in  1585  sent  him 
with  the  company  under  Sir  Richard  Granville 
to  Virginia,  where  he  remained  a  twelvemonth, 
fin  1588  he  obtained  through  the  introduction  of 
Raleigh  a  pension  from  Henry  Percy,  Earl  of 
Northumberland,  of  £120  per  annum.  He  passed 
many  years  in  Sion  College,  where  he  died  in 
1621.  He  was  the  inventor  of  the  improved 
method  of  algebraic  calculation  adopted  by 
Descartes  six  years  after,  who  passed  off  the 
discovery  as  his  own.  Harriotts  daim  was  esta* 
blished  by  Dr.  WalHs  in  his  History  of  Algebra. 
His  tract,  A  brief  and  true  account  of  the  new 
found  land  of  Virginia^  &c.,  was  published  in 
1590.  A  Latin  edition  appeared  in  the  collection 
of  De  Bry  in  the  same  year,  and  afterwards  in 
English  in  EEaklnyt. 

Albxandbb  Writakbr,  a  son  of  the  Rev.  Dr. 
William  Whitaker,  Master  of  St  John's  Ck>Uege, 
Canibridge,  came  to  Virginia  while  a  young  man, 
and  was  one  of  the  settlers  of  the  town  of  Hen- 
rico on  James  river,  in  1611.  During  the  same 
year  a  church  was  built  and  the  foundations  of 
another  of  brick  laid,  while  the  minister  ^^  im- 
paled a  fine  parsonage,  with  a  hundred  acres  of 
land,  calling  it  Rock  Holl.^'  His  letters,  in  which 
he  expresses  his  surprise  that  more  of  the  English 
clergy  do  not  engage  in  missionary  labors  similar  to 
his  own,  testify  to  his  earnestness  in  the  cause.^ 
He  bapti^  Pocahontas,  and  also  married  her  to 
Mr.  Rolfe. 

In  1618  he  published  a  work  entitled  Oood 
Netoa  from  Virginia^  Sent  to  the  council  and 
company  of  Virginia  resident  in  England,  The 
"Epistle  Dedicatorie"  by  W.  Orashawe,  contains 
this  well  merited  eulogium  of  the  author. 

I  hereby  let  all  men  know  that  a  scholar,  a  gra- 
duate, a  preacher,  well  born  and  friended  in  England : 
not  in  debt  nor  disgrace,  but  competently  proy idea 
for,  and  liked  and  beloved  where  he  lived;  not  iu 
want,  but  (for  a  scholar,  and  as  these  days  be)  rich 
in  possession,  and  more  in  possibility ;  of  himself, 
wiuiout  any  persuasion  (but  God's  and  his  owu 
heart)  did  voluntarily  leave  his  warm  nest ;  and  to 
the  wonder  of  his  kindred  and  amazement  of  those 
who  knew  him,  undertook  this  hard,  but,  in  my 
judgment,  heroical  resolution  to  go  to  Virginio,  and 
help  to  bear  the  name  of  God  unto  the  gentiles. 

A  picturesque  account  of  the  country  was  writ- 
ten by  William  Straohet,  the  first  Secretary  of 
the  Colony,  in  his  two  books  of  ffietorie  qf  Tra- 
vaile  into  Virginia  Britannia.  It  is  dedicated 
to  Lord  Bacon,  and  bears  date  at  least  as  early  as 
1618.t  Strachey  was  three  vears  in  the  Colony, 
1610-12.  The  motto  from  the  Psalms  shows  his 
religious  disposition  and  prescience,  "  This  shall 
be  written  for  the  generation  to  come :  and  the 
people  which  shall  be  created  shall  praise  the 
Loixl,^'  as  the  narrative  itself  does  his  careful 

.J.I,  ■■■  ■  -IIIIIMMI  ^        ^r-M    ■»-■  IIMIII  -f--  -    -        . ^ 

•  Hlstorj  of  the  P.  B.  Church  In  TtTflDb,  by  the  Bev.  F. 
L.  Hawkt. 

t  It  b»sbe«n  T«oentlf  o<llte(l  fWmi  the  orffffnal  MS.  In  the 
Brftf&h  Mnsenm.  bj  R.  H.  Ma)ot,  ftud  pabUshed  among  the 
works  of  tbo  UskhiTt  Soelety. 
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observation  of  "  the  cosmographie  and  oommodi- 
ties  of  the  ooantry,  together  with  the  mannera 
and  customes  of  the  people." 

Straohey  was  one  of  the  party  of  ofBcers  ship- 
wredc^  on  the  Bermudas  in  1609.  His  descrip- 
tion of  the  storm  published  in  Furchas,  was  main- 
tained by  Malone  to  be  the  foundation  of  8hake- 

speaie's  Tempest* 

■I 

HABYABD  GOLLEQS. 

On  the  twenty-«ighth  day  of  October,  1686,  eight 
years  after  the  first  landing  of  the  Massacliusetts 
Bay  colonists,  under  John  Endicot,  the  General 
Court  at  Boston  voted  four  hundred  pounds  to- 
wards a  school  or  college,  and  the  following  year 
appointed  its  location  at  Newtown,  soon  changed 
to  Cambridge  (in  gratitude  to  the  University  of 
England),  under  the  direction  of  the  leading  men 
of  the  colony.  In  1638,  the  project  was  deter- 
mined by  the  bequest  of  John  Harvard,  an  English 
clergyman  of  education,  who  had  arrived  in  the 
country  but  the  year  before,  who  left  to  the  institu- 
tion a  sum  of  money,  at  least  equal  to  and  probably 
two-fold  the  amount  of  the  original  appropriation, 
and  a  valuable  library  of  three  hundred  ana  twenty 
volumes,  including  not  only  the  heavy  tomes  of 
tlieology  in  vogue  in  that  age,  but  important 
works  of  classical  and  the  then  recent  English 
literature,  among  which  Bacon^s  clear-toned  style 
and  the  amenities  of  Horace  tempered  the  rigors 
of  Scotus  and  Aquinas.  Contributions  flowed  in. 
The  magistrates  subscribed  liberally ;  and  a  noble  . 
proof  of  the  temper  of  the  times  is  witnessed  in 
the  number  of  small  gifts  and  legacies,  of  pieces 
of  fiunily  plate,  and  in  one  instance  of  the  bequest 
of  a  number  of  sheep.  With  such  precious  stones 
were  the  foundations  of  Harvard  laid.  The  time, 
place,  and  manner  need  no  eulogy.  They  speak 
for  themselves. 

During  its  first  two  years  it  existed  in  a  kind 
of  embryo  as  the  school  of  Nathaniel  Eaton, 
who  bears  an  ill  character  in  history  for  his 
bad  temper  and  short  commons.  In  1640  the 
Rev.  Henry  Dunster,  on  his  arrival  from  Eng- 
land, was  constituted  the  first  President.  He 
served  the  college  till  1654,  when,  having  ac- 
quired and  preached  doctrines  in  opposition 
to  infant  baptism,  he  was  compelled  to  resign 
his  office.  He  had  borne  manfully  with  the 
early  difficulties  of  the  position,  and  re^^eived 
little  in  the  way  of  gratitude.  Through  his  ex- 
cellent oriental  scholarship,  he  had  been  intrusted 
with  the  improvement  of  the  literal  version  of 
the  Psalms,  known  as  tlie  Bay  Psalm  Book.  The 
first  printing-press  in  the  colony  was  set  up  at 
Harvard,  in  the  President's  house,  in  1639.  The 
first  publication  was  the  Freeman's  Oath,  then  an 
almanack,  followed  by  the  Bay  Psalm  Book. 
Dunster  was  succeeded  by  Charles  Chauncy,  who 
held  the  office  till  his  death,  which  was  in  1672. 
He  was  a  man  of  learning,  having  been  Professor 
of  Hebrew  and  Greek  in  Trinity  CoDege,  Cam- 
bridge, and  of  general  worth,  though  of  wavering 
doctrinal  consistency.  He  had  his  share  in  Eng- 
land of  Laud's  ecclesiastical  interferences,  and 
had  recanted  his  views  in  opposition  to  kneel- 
ing at  the  communion — an  act  of  submission 
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which  he  always  regretted.  He  was  driven  to 
New  England,  whence  he  was  about  returning 
home  to  his  Puritan  friends,  who  had  come  into 
power,  when  he  was  arrested  by  tlie  college 
appointment  He  devoted  himself  to  tlie  affiurs 
of  the  college,  and  as  he  suflfered  the  penury  of 
the  position,  cast  his  eye  to  the  "  allowed  diet'*  and 
settled  stip^id  of  similar  situations  in  En^and. 
His  petitions  to  the  ^^  honored  govemot^'  show  that, 
notwithstanding  the  earlv  gifts,  tlie  institution 
was  in  provided  for.  Chauncy  was  threescore 
when  he  was  made  President;  and  several  inte- 
resting anecdotes  are  preserved  of  his  schohu^'t 
old  age.  He  was  an  early  riser — up  at  four 
o'clock  in  winter  and  summer,  preached  plain 
sermons  to  tlie  students  and  townspeople,  was 
laborious  in  duty,  manfully  holding  that  the 
student,  like  the  commander,  should  fiall  at  his 
post.  He  has  reputation  as  a  divine  and  sclioLu*. 
He  published  a  sermon  on  the  Advantages  of 
Schools,  and  a  Faithful  Ministry,  in  which  he 
inveighed  against  tlie  practice  of  wearing  \ong 
hair — ^the  Election  Sermon  of  1666,  a  volume  of 
twenty-six  sermons,  on  Justification,  and  the 
**  Antisynodalia,"  written  against  the  proceed- 
ings of  the  Synod  held  in  Boston  in  1662. 

His  manuscripts  passed  into  the  hands  of 
his  step-daughter,  a  widow,  who,  marrying  a 
Northampton  deacon — a  pie-man — ^these  devout 
writings  were  taken  to  line  his  pastrj' — a  fate 
which  the  poet  Herrick  not  long  before  had 
deprecated  in  hurrying  effusions  of  a  very  dif- 
ferent character  into  print,  in  his  *^  Lines  to  his 
Book:"— 

Lest  rapt  from  hence,  I  see  thee  lie 
Tom  for  the  use  of  pasterie. 

The  fate  of  Warburton's  collection  of  old  plays, 
by  which  English  literature  has  lost  so  much,  it 
will  be  recollected,  was  similar.  Dryden,  in  his 
MacFlecknoe,  celebrates  the  "  martyrs  of  pies." 

Chauncy  left  six  sons,  who  all  graduated  at 
Harvard,  and  became  preacliers.  Dr.  Chauncy 
of  Boston,  in  the  days  of  the  Revolution,  was  one 
of  his  descendants.* 

The  next  President  was  himself  a  graduate  of 
Harvard,  of  the  class  of  1650 — Leonard  Hoar. 
He  had  reversed  the  usual  process  of  the  clergy 
of  tlie  country — having  gone  to  England  and 
been  settled  as  a  preacher  in  Sussex.  Tlie  col- 
lege was  thinly  attended,  and  badly  supported  at 
the  time  of  his  inauguration.  He  had  fallen 
upon  evil  days.  With  little  profit  and  much 
anxiety,  discipline  was  badly  supported,  and  he 
retired  from  the  management  in  less  than  three 
years,  in  1676. 

The  first  collection  of  books  was  greatly  en- 
larged by  the  bequest  of  tlie  library  of  Theophihis 
Gale,  who  died  in  1677,  "a  philologist,  a  philo- 
sopher, and  a  theologian."t 

Urian  Cakes,  of  English  birth,  though  a  gra- 
duate of  the  college,  was  then  President  pro  Urn- 
pore  for  several  years,  accepting  the  full  appoint- 
ment in  1680,  which  he  held  till  1681.  lie  died 
suddenly  in  office,  leaving  as  memorials  of  his 
literature  several  sermons,  including  an  Election 
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and  an  Artillery  sermon, "  The  Unconquerable,  AU- 
oonquering,  and  more  than  Oonquering  Christian 
Soldier;"  an  Eology  in  Latin,  and  an  Elegy  in 
English  verse  on  the  Rev.  Thomas  Shepard,  of 
Charlestown.  This  was  printed  in  1677.  The 
verse  somewhat  halts : 

The  mnses  and  the  graces  too  conspired 
To  set  forth  thia  rare  piece  to  be  aomired. 

He  breathed  love  and  pareued  peace  in  his  day, 
As  if  his  soul  were  made  of  harmony. 

Scarce  ever  more  of  goodness  crowded  lay 
In  such  a  piece  of  frail  mortality. 

Sure  Father  Wilson's  genuine  son  was  he, 
New  England's  Paol  has  such  a  Timothy.* 

My  dearest,  inmost,  bosom  friend  is  gone  t 

Gone  is  my  sweet  companion,  sonVs  delight! 
Now  in  a  huddling  crowd,  Fm  all  alone. 
And  almost  could  bid  all  the  world  good-night. 
Blest  be  my  rock !  God  lives :  oh  I  let  him  be 
As  he  id  all,  so  all  in  all  to  m& 

In  his  youth  Cakes  published  at  Cambridge 
a  set  of  astronomical  calculations,  with  the  motto, 
in  allusion  to  his  size — 

Parvum  parva  decent,  sed  ineet  sua  gratia  parvia 

Cotton  Mather  puns  incorrigibly  upon  his  name, 
and  pronounces  the  students  ^^a  rendezvous  of 
happy  Druids"  under  his  administration. 

Mr.  Oakes  being  now,  in  the  quaint  language 
of  the  same  ingenious  gentleman,  traiisplanted 
into  the  better  world,  he  was  succeeded  by  John 
Rogers,  a  graduate  of  the  College  of  1649. 
He  was  but  a  short  time  President — hardly  a 
year,  when  he  was  out  off  suddenly,  the  day 
after  oommencement,  July  2,  16S4.  Mather 
celebrates  the  sweetness  of  his  temper,  and  ^^  his 
real  piety  set  off  with  the  accomphshraents 
of  a  gendeman,  as  a  gem  set  in  gold.'^  He  was 
one  of  the  vrriters  of  complimentary  verses  on 
the  poems  of  Anne  Bradstreet,  in  recording  the 
emotions  inspired  by  which,  he  proves  his  charac- 
ter for  oourtesy  and  refiuemeat. 

To  Venus'  shrine  no  altars  raised  are, 

Nor  venom'd  shafts  from  painted  quivers  fly : 

Nor  wanton  doves  of  Aphrodite's  car. 

Or  fluttering  there,  nor  iiere  forlornly  lie: 

Lorn  paramours,  nor  chatting  birds  tell  news, 

How  sage  Apollo  Daphne  hot  pursues 

Or  stately  Jove  himself  is  wont  to  haunt  the  stews. 

Nor  barking  Satyrs  breathe,  nor  dreary  clouds 
Exhaled  from  Styx,  their  dismal  drops  distil 
Within  these  fairy,  flow'ry  fields,  nor  shrouds 
The  qpreechin^  night  raven,  with  his  shady  quilL 
But  lyrick  strings  here  Oipheus  nimbly  hits, 
Arion  on  his  sadled  dolphin  sits. 
Chanting  as  every  humour,  age  and  season  fits. 

Here  silver  swans,  with  nightingales  set  spells, 
Which  sweetly  charm  the  traveller,  and  raise 
Earth's  earthed  monarohs,  from  their  hidden  cells, 
And  to  appearance  summons  lapsed  day es ; 
Their  heavnly  air  becalms  the  swelling  frayes, 

*  John  Wilson  was  the  first  pastor  of  the  Church  In  Boston, 
whose  yfrtnes  and  talents  are  recorded  bj  Mather  in  the  third 
book  of  the  MagnaHa.  His  deyemesa  at  o/nagrammatMng 
la  there  noted  by  the  pen  of  an  admirer.  Mather  menUona  \h» 
witty  eompliment  of  Nathaniel  Ward  "  that  the  anagram  of 
John  Wiuok  was,  I  pbat  comx  in  :  Toa  axx  bjbabtxlt  wsl- 

OOMS.'* 


And  fury  fell  of  elements  allayes, 

By  paying  every  one  due  tribute  to  his  praise. 

This  8eem*d  the  scite  of  all  those  verdant  vales. 
And  purled  springs,  whereat  the  Nymphs  do  play: 
With  lofty  hills,  where  Poets  rear  their  tales. 
To  heavenly  vaults,  which  heav'nly  sound  repay 


blin, 


By  echo's  sweet  rebound :  here  ladye's  kiss. 
Circling  nor  songs,  nor  dance's  circle  miss ; 
But  whilst  those  Syrens  sung,  I  sunk  in  sea  of 

A  mighty  name  of  the  old  New  England  dis- 
pensation follows  in  the  college  annals,  Increase 
Mather,  who  held  the  presidency  from  1686  to 
1701.  He  had  previously  supplied  the  vacancy 
for  a  short  time  on  the  death  of  Oakes.  He 
attended  to  his  college  duties  without  vacating 
his  parish  or  his  residence  at  Boston.  The  char- 
ter troubles  intervened,  and  Mather  was  sent  to 
England  to  maintain  the  rights  of  the  colonists 
with  James  II.  and  William  and  Mary.  While 
there,  he  made  the  acquaintance  of  Thomas 
Holli<»,  who  subsequently  became  the  distinguished 
benefactor  of  Harvard.  He  secured  from  the 
crown,  under  the  new  charter,  the  possession,  to 
the  college,  of  the  grants  which  it  had  received. 
Th5  institution,  on  his  return,  flourished  under 
his  rule,  and  received  some  handsome  endow- 
ments. In  1699,  Lieutenant-Governor  WUliam 
Stoughton  erected  the  hall  bearing  his  name, 
which  lasted  till  1780,  and  was  succeeded  by  a 
new  building,  with  the  same  designation,  in 
1805.  Mather  retired  in  1701,  with  the  broad 
hint  of  an  order  from  the  General  Court, 
that  the  presidents  of  the  college  should  reside 
at  Cambridge.  It  is  considered  by  President 
Quincy,  in  his  History  of  the  University,  that  the 
influence  of  the  Mathers — Cotton  was  connected 
with  the  college  during  the  absence  of  his  father, 
though  he  never  became  its  head — was  unfriendly 
to  its  prosperity,  in  seeking  to  establish  a  sec- 
tarian character.  At  the  outset  it  was,  in  a 
measure,  independent.  The  charters  of  the  col- 
lege are  silent  on  points  of  religious  faith.  Its 
seal  bore  simply  the  motto  "Veritas,"  written 
in  three  divisions  on  as  many  open  books  on 
the  shield.  This  inscription  was  soon  changed  to 
"  In  Ohristi  Gloriam,"  and,  probably  in  the  time 
of  Matiier,  to  "  Christo  et  Eoclesia9."*    It  was  a 
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*  QalD07*8  History,  L  49.  In  reference  to  the  disposition 
of  the  mottOt  **  Veritas,^  partly  inscribed  on  the  Inelde  and 
partly  on  the  ontaide  of  two  open  Tolnmea,  Mr.  Bobert  O. 
Wlnthrop  gaye  thisplcaaaDt  explanation.  In  a  toast  at  the  cele- 
bration In  1886 :  '*  The  Foondera  of  our  nnlTerslty—Tbey  have 
taught  us  that  no  one  human  book  contains  the  whole  tmth  of 
any  subject ;  and  that,  in  order  to  get  at  the  real  end  of  any 
matter,  we  moat  be  oaroful  to  look  at  both  sides.** 
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Ibtther  sot  to  inveigle  tbe  whole  board  of  the  ool- 
lege  into  a  aoui  eanotion  of  the  witcbcnft  ddnsion, 
IntheoinmUrinTitdng  information  toQcbing  "  the 
eziateace  and  agency  of  the  inTi:4ible  world."* 
Driven  irom  the  old  politioal  aseuniptiona  bj  tbe 
new  charter,  the  prie:<tlj  party  eonght  the  con- 
trol of  the  oollwe,  and  a  stniggle  ensued  between 
rival  theologio^interests.  Increase  M»therboond 
the  government  of  the  instjtutioo  in  a  close  cor- 
poration of  hi^  own  selection,  under  a  new 
charts  fhim  the  General  Court,  which  was, 
however,  negatived  iu  England.  Itefore  thie 
veto  arrived,  it  had  conferred  the  first  degree  in 
the  college,  of  Doctor  in  Divinity,  upon  President 
Uather  in  1692. 

The  Kev.  Bamnel  Willord  was  for  more  than 
wx  years,  from  1701  to  1707,  vice-president  of  the 
college,  an  apparent  compromise  in  the  difficulties 
of  the  times.  He  was  n  graduate  of  Harvard,  hod 
been  settled  ai  a  minister  at  Groton,  end  driven 
to  seek  re^ge  in  Boston  from  the  devast-itiona 
of  King  Philip's  war.  He  una  a  good  divine  ot 
hie  dny,  and  a  usefiil  head  of  the  college.  A  story 
is  told  of  his  tiLct,  not  without  humor.  His  son- 
in-law,  the  Rev.  Samnel  Neul,  preached  a  sermon 
for  him  at  hiu  church  which  was  much  cavilled  at 
as  3  wretched  affiur ;  when  he  was  requested  by 
the  congregation  not  to  admit  any  more  from  the 
aame  source.  He  borrowed  the  sermon,  preached 
it  himself,  with  the  advantages  of  his  copitol  de- 
livery, and  the  same  persons  were  so  dtligbted 


us,  chiefly  sermonti,  and  n  posthnmoos  work, 
in  1726,  entitled  a  "  Body  (rf  Divinity,"  \vhich  is 
■poken  of  as  the  first  foho  of  the  kind  publisiied 
in  the  oountry.  He  wrote  on  Witchcraft,  and 
has  the  credit  of  having  rensted  the  popular  de- 
lusion on  that  snUect.  He  was  twice  married, 
and  had  twenty  obildren.t  He  died  in  office,  and 
was  succeeded  by  John  LevereU,  who  held  the 
post  till  1734.  The  hitter  has  the  reputation  of  a 
practical  man,  faithful  to  his  office,  and  a  liberal- 
minded  Christian.  He  was  a  grandson  of  Goverr 
nor  John  Leverett,  of  MaasachuBetts. 

The  long  array  of  sets  of  liberality  to  the  col- 
lege by  the  Hollis  &mily  dates  from  this  (jtne. 
The  great  benefactor  of  the  name  was  Thomas 
HoUia,  a  Ivindon  menthant,  bom  in  1669,  who 
died  in  1731.  His  attention  was  early  attracted 
to  Harvard,  by  being  appointed  trustee  to  his  un- 
cle's mil,  charged  with  u  bequest  to  the  oollege. 
In  1719  he  made  a  first  shipment  of  goods  to 
Boston,  the  prooeods  of  which  were  p^d  over, 
and  tlie  first  interest  appropriated  to  the  support 
of  a  son  of  Cotton  Matlier,  then  a  student  A 
second  considerable  donation  followed.  Hiadiroo- 
tions  for  the  employment  of  the  fond  in  1721, 
constituted  the  Hollis  Profeaeorahip  of  Divinity, 
to  which,  in  1737,  he  added  a  Professorebip  of 
Mathematics  and  Natural  Philosophy.  At  this 
time  his  pecuniary  donations  had  brooght  to  the 
college  fonr  thonsand  nine  hundred  pounds  Mas- 
sachusetts cnrrenc^.  He  gave  and  collected  books 
for  the  library  with  valuable  counsel,  and  for- 
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warded,  from  a  ftiend,  aset  of  Hebrew  andGredc 
types  for  printing. 

This  liberality  was  the  more  pruseworthy  sines 
HoUis  was  a  Baptist,  a  sect  in  no  great  favor  in 
New  England;  hot  he  was  a  man  of  liberal  mind. 
And  selected  Harvard  for  the  object  of  his  mnra- 
ficent  gifts,  as  the  must  independent  college  of  tbe 
timea.*  In  fbnnding  his  Divinity  Professorship 
he  imposed  no  test,  but  reqnired  only  tluit  Bap- 
tists snonld  not  be  eiclnded  trom  its  privll^M. 
His  brothers,  John  and  Nathaniel,  were  also  do- 
nors to  the  college.  Thomas  Hollis,  a  son  of  the 
lost  mentioned,  became  the  heir  of  his  mide,  the 
first  benefticWr,  and  liberally  continued  his  bounty. 


was  the  fkmons  antiquary  and  virluueo,  with  m 
collector's  zeal  for  the  memory  of  Milton  and  Al- 
gernon Sidney.  A  rare  mimcHial  of  hie  tastea  ia 
Mt  in  the  two  illustrated  qnartoa  of  UemiHrs,  by 
Thomas  Bimd  Hollis  (who  also  gave  books  and  ft 
bequest),  publiehed  in  1760,  six  years  after  his 
death.  He  sent  some  of  its  most  valuable  hteran- 
treasurea  to  the  Harvard  library,  books  on  rdf- 
giotis  and  political  liberty,  all  of  solid  worth,  and 
Fometimea  bound  in  a  co«t)y  manner,  as  became 
his  tastes.  It  was  his  humor  to  emplt^  varioiw 
gilt  emblems  or  devices  to  Indicato  the  nature  of 
Uie  contents.  Thus  he  pot  on  owl  on  the  back 
of  one  volniue,  to  indicate  that  it  was  replete  with 
wisdom,  while  he  indicated  the  folly  of  another 
by  the  owl  reversed.  Tbe  goddess  of  liber^ 
figured  frequently.  Many  of  the  hooka  contained 
citatiooa  tnan  Milton,  of  whtHn  he  was  an  enthn- 
siastio  admirer,  and  oooaaonal  memoranda  exhi- 
biting the  leal  of  a  bibliographer.t  He  oolleoted 
ooinpleto  series  of  painphleta  on  controvereiee,  and 
preaented  them  bound.  He  also  gave  money 
freely  in  addition.    His  douatious  in  hia  UfetiDie 


llwnus  HdIUi. 
and  by  will  amounted  to  n€erlj  two  tbooeand 
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t  SnTsnl  noUcw  of  Hollli's  booki,  with  «oplH  of  hli  (BDOte- 
ttoiu,iiiiiTbs*HiilntliaUDDUilrABlhalccTf)irISC8.  Idoih 
of  big  leuned  TDlnmabe  nolH,  en  ■  laoasillp  of  puv,  vblcii 
lua  rculBwt  IW  pl>«  for  dhtIt  nlnsli  ycmn.  -T.  n.  hu  bean 
pwdonlulr  IndiutrloDa  Id  cairMtlcE  GnuDinin  ud  Lexicon 
of  Uia  Orlwnal  Kom  lMlg\Uftt,  to  Hod  ta  Himrd  CnlUn,  In 
bDpUDf  tormiaghj  (hU  meau.  ualstfd  brlba  eoargj  <^  Uw 
laadert,  ilnn  baBellMiit,*  ft*  vtua  Kbolui.  lioiiDn  lo  Uwti 
o«iuiti7,  (Bd  Uilili  to  BHBUnd." 


EABVARD  OOLLBGH 


poimda  sterlinK.  At  tluH  day,  eigbtj  yaara  after 
oia  beqn«j4  of  Bve  hnndrad  pounds  to  the  libraiy, 
half  of  the  p«niianeDt  iooome  for  the  parchaae  of 
books  13  derived  froin  that  aonroe.  A  fliU-length 
|M>rtntt  of  him,  riohly  painted  by  Copley,  at  the 
imiance  of  the  oorporation,  banga  in  the  Gallery. 
When  it  WS3  requested  of  him,  he  replied,  in 
allusion  to  the  works  uf  his  &Torile  English  refor- 
mers, which  he  had  sent,  "  the  oSgies  which  you 


He  was  the  friend  not  only  of  English  but  of 
American  liberty,  being  instrumental  in  repiib- 
.  liahing  tJie  early  political  essays  uf  Miijheiv,  Otis, 
and  John  Adauis. 

Leverott  was  followed  in  the  college  presidency 
by  Bei\janiin  Wadaworth,  from  1726  to  1787,  a 
tnodemte,  useful  man.  lie  pablishM  a  number 
of  sermons  and  religious  essays.  Edwurd  Hcilyoke 
aneoeeded,  and  was  president  for  nearly  thirly- 
two  years,  till  176D.  Harvard  prospered  during 
his  time,  though  the  dostruotion  of  the  old  Har- 
Tard  Hall  by  fire,  in  1764,  was  a  serious  disaster, 
especially  as  it  involved  the  loss  of  tlie  librarv ; 
but  the  sympathy  excited  new  acts  of  friendship. 
On  a  winter  s  night  in  January  some  six  thousand 
volomea  were  burnt  in  this  edifice,  including  the 
Oriental  library  bequeathed  by  Dr.  Lightfoot, 
and  the  Greek  and  Roman  olaaaics  presented  by 
Berkeley. 


nimrd  H4  ImUt  1«S1,  daatnjed  ITH. 

Among  other  additions  to  the  college  nseAil- 
ness,  the  first  endowment  of  special  annual  leo- 
tares  was  made  at  this  period  by  the  Hon.  Paul 
Dudley,  of  great  reputation  on  the  Bench,  who, 
in  1701,  founded,  by  beqnest,  the  oourae  bearing 
his  name.  Four  are  delivered  in  succession,  one 
each  year,  on  Natural  and  Revealed  Religion,  the 
Church  yf  Bome,  and  the  Validity  of  Presbyterian 
Ordination.  The  first  of  these  was  delivered  by 
President  Holyoke,  who  liad  a  rare  disinclination 


in  the  discharge  of  his  ofiSoe  to  the  age  of  ei^ 


Dnring  the  Preaidoncy  of  Holyoke  the  C<JIeg» 
gnined  distinguished  honor  t^  the  publication,  in 
17G1,  of  the  rieltu  et  Gratulatio.'t  This  was  an 
elegiac  and  complimentary  Tolulne,  printed  with 
much  el^^ftnce  in  quiirlo,  celebrating  the  death 
of  George  11.  in  the  previous  year,  and  the  glo- 
rions  accession  of  George  HI,,  not  forgetting 
Epithnlamia  on  tiie  nuptials  with  the  Prinoeai 
Charlotte.  A  proposal  was  set  np  in  the  ooUega 
ohapel  inviting  competition  on  these  themes  from 
uitdergradnnles,  or  those  who  had  taken  a  d^res 
within  seven  year?,  for  six  guinea  prizes  to  be 

Eiven  for  the  best  Latin  oration,  LMin  poem  in 
^xometers,  Latin  el^y  in  hexumeters  and  pen- 
tamettirs,  iMin  ode,  English  poem  in  long  verse, 
and  English  ode.t  These  conditions  were  not 
all  preserved  in  the  preparation  of  the  volnmo: 
Master  Lovell,  in  its  second  ode,  ascribes  the  lirst 
Idea  W  Governor  Bernard,  who  had  then  JusS 
entersd  on  his  otflce,  which  is  confirmed  by  a  reso- 
lution of  the  college  corpomtion  at  the  beginning 
of  the  next  year,  providing  for  a  presentation  copy 
tb  his  new  M^esty,  who  does  not  appear  to  have 
mrtde  any  speciul  acknowledgment  of  it.  Presi- 
dent Holyoke  sent  a  copy  to  Thomas  Hollis  the 
antiquarian.  "An  attempt,"  he  Buys,  in  his  letter, 
"of  several  young  gentiemen  here  with  us,  and 
educated  in  this  college,  to  show  their  pious 
sorrow  on  account  of  the  death  of  our  Inte  glo- 
rious king,  their  uttochment  tn  his  royal  house, 
the  joy  they  have  in  the  accession  of  his  present 
mr^Mty  to  the  British  throne,  and  in  the  prospect 
they  hnve  of  the  happiness  uf  Britain  from  the 
Royal  Progeny  which  they  hope  for  from  his  alli- 
ance with  the  illustrious  hou:ie  of  MeclilenUui^.'l 
The  volume  thus  originated  may  compnre,  both 
in  taste  and  scholnrship,  with  similar  etfusions  of 
the  old  world.  Though  rather  atrial  of  skill  than 
an  appeal  of  sober  truthfulness,  the  necessary  pa- 
negyric is  tempered  by  the  good  odvioe  to  the  new 
King  in  the  pref;itory  prose  oddren,  nsoribed  bt 
Hutchinson  or  BerniuJ,  which,  if  his  Mjjesty  had 
followed  ii\  its  spirit,  sepamtioii  from  the  colonies 
might  have  been  longer  dehkyed.  The  inevitable 
condition  of  such  a  work  as  the  Retos  is  eulogy; 


intennrUn  Md  oe1ebn^ 

of  PrMldoiit  Ko\v- 

rn  Augiat  it,  17*. 

For  n«ftT  BigUj 

dylDi  th^FD  In  1^.    a* 

remsrlubla  uunblg  of  Ibis  rcumlDD  or  ihu  pooen  of  lift. 

vT«r     m   kept  up  hLi  ramlUmritir  vllh  tJiD   cinuld,  ud 
(ha  p»itl)Ta  of  bis  mrantjve  uid  wlLen  llfk.  Id  llbeni]  Mudle* 
wid  ■oaiulntiucB  wih  curloaa  tblnn.  Inu''  "  "'    -■■■--     -  - 
•Ion.    Ha  wu  well  Temd  In  adontlllci  rli 
DU*  Iw  added  In  tb*  long  UM  of  iManl  phll 
nuslwd  eitrooie  no.     Re  retilncd  bli  tw 
It  h^  ilwnyi  been  hli  biblt  to  recnrd  bti 


•  Bdnrd  ADraUol  Ho 
•d  pbjilclui,  or  Stlem.  U 
oke,  bj  bl3  (scDTid  maniuo.    Ho  «m  born  August  IS,  171 
ud  Mouna  A  grodoAtB  of  lUrrar^  of  1  '4d.    For  ncorTr  algbl 


dios  ind  ble  01 


oominenced  a  majiuvtript  Id  which  he  proposed  to  mLnotA 
down  Home  oT  tha  ehaa^ea  In  the  miinneTm.  dreos  dw«IUiipi, 
wideTiipVoTinenl'srtbelnlLiblUiDtiarSiilem."— WlllliuoeiAin. 
Med.  Blog :  Knipp't  Am.  Bloc. 

t  PletH  at  Onlslntla  Colle^l  C(Btiibrl(l»i»li  ipnd  Horn- 
e1«.  Bortonl-HuKihuMlaulUL  Trpli  J.  Omn  A  J.  Bii»- 
•»ll.„lTn.    *l»,[iftll>a 

...vitt  OrxMaUola 

I  BapUcibM  »,  nn,  HoUls'*  U 
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80  the  departing  guest  if  sped  and  the  ooming 
welcomed,  in  tlie  most  rapturous  figments  of 
poetry.  George  11.  is  elevated  to  his  apotheosis 
in  the  skies,  in  the  long  echoing  wave  of  the  exult- 
ing hexameter,  while  the  ebbing  flood  of  feeling 
at  80  mournful  an  exaltation  is  couched  in  tlie 
subdued  expression  of  the  sinking  pentameter.* 
All  nature  is  called  upon  to  mourn  and  weep,  and 
again  to  rejoice ;  all  hearts  to  bleed,  and  again  to 
live,  as  one  royal  monarch  ascends  the  skies  and 
another  the  throne.  As  this  production  really 
possesses  considerable  merit,  as  it  brings  togetlier 
the  names  of  several  writers  worthy  of  comme- 
moration, and  as  the  work  is  altogether  unique  in 
the  history  of  American  literature,  it  may  be  well 
to  notice  its  separate  articles  with  such  testimony 
as  we  can  bring  together  on  the  question  of  their 
authorship. 

By  the  kindness  of  Mr.  Ticknor,  the  hbtorian 
of  Spanish  Literature,  we  have  before  us  his  copy 
of  the  Pietas  which  once  belonged  to  Professor 
Winthrop,  with  a  manuscript  letter  from  the  anti- 
quarian Thaddeus  Mason  Harris,  who  was  libra- 
rian at  Harvard  from  1791  to  1793,  which  fur- 
nishes authorities  named  in  Professor  Se wallas  copy 
presented  to  the  writer;  also  a  manuscript  list  of 
authors  on  the  authority  of  Dr.  Eliot  In  the 
Monthly  Anthology  for  June,  1809,  we  have  a 
carefully  prepared  list,  in  an  article  written  by 
A.  H.  Everett,  and  in  the  Ko.  for  July  some  sug- 
gestions for  its  emendation,  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Samuel 
Deane,  of  Portland,  the  only  surviving  contributor, 
and  fh)m  another  person,  not  known  to  us,  who 
dates  his  note,  July  18,  1809. 

There  are  thirty-one  papers  in  all,  exclusive  of 
the  introductory  address  to  the  King.  The  first 
is  the  Adkartatio  Prcmdis^  a  polished  Latin  ode, 
the  ostensible  composition  of  President  Holyoke, 
who  was  then  about  seventy.  It  does  credit  to 
his  taste  and  scholarship.f  It  closes  with  a  refer- 
ence to  the  hopes  of  the  future  American  song. 

Sic  foman  et  vos  vestraque  munera 
Blando  benignus  lumiiie  viderit. 
Miratus  ignotos  camoenas 

Sole  sub  Hesperio  calenteo. 

The  second  and  twenty-fifth  belong  to  John  Lo- 
vell,  to  whom  have  also  l)cen  ascril)ed  by  Deane 
the  twenty-sixth  and  seventh,  with  the  still  further 
authority  of  Loveirs  name  at  the  end  of  these 
articles,  in  Winthrop*s  own  copy. 

Lovell  was  a  graduate  of  Harvard,  and  was 
master  of  tlie  Boston  La^n  school  for  forty  years 
from  1734  to  1775  (succeeding  to  the  afterwards 
famous  Jeremiah  Gridley,  a  great  lawyer  in  his 
prime,  and  an  elegant  writer  in  his  newspaper, 
the  Rehearwil^X  in  his  younger  days,  in  1731), 
when  he  became  a  loyalist  refogee,  and  went  with 
the  British  troops  to  Halifax,  where  he  soon  after 


*  Coleridge  has  most  happllj,  In  his  tnnsUtlon  of  BcblHer's 
couplet,  **aesoribed  and  ezemplifled^  the  Orldiaa  Elegiac 
aietro. 

In  the  hexameter  rises  the  foontain^s  stlyerj  oolnmn ; 

Id  the  pentameter  ajo  tkUlng  in  melodj  back. 

t  The  writer  in  the  Monthlv  Anthology  for  Jane,  1800,  sng- 
cests  that  he  was  assisted  in  It  by  Master  LovelL  It  has  also 
been  ascribed  to  Bernard. 

X  The  Rehecu-sal  was  a  weekljr  paper  in  Boston,  on  a  half 
•beet  folio,  pnblished  fh>m  I'nSTl-wS^  when  it  was  merged  In  Uie 
Boston  Evening  Po&L  In  Grldley's  hands  it  was  written  In 
rather  an  ornamental  sbrle.  Thomas's  Hist  of  Print  IL  228. 
Mass.  Hist  Boa  OolL,  Flrat  Series,  t  21& 


d  led,  in  1 778.  Tbongh  a  rigid  teoditf  ,  Lovell  is  aaid 
to  have  been  an  agreeable  oompanion ;  and  thoo^ 
a  tory,  he  ediiofl^  many  of  the  whig  leaders. 
He  delivered  the  first  pnblished  address  in  Fanenil 
Hall,  a  funeral  oration  on  its  founder  in  1742.  In 
tlie  close  of  this  he  uttered  the  memorable  sen- 
tence,  ^^  May  this  hall  be  ever  sacred  to  the  inte- 
rests of  truth,  of  justice,  of  loyalty,  of  honor,  of 
liberty.  May  no  private  views  nor  party  broils 
ever  enter  these  walls." 

Lovelies  Latin  ode  (ii.)  to  Governor  Bernard  is 
forcible  and  elegant,  and  its  concluding  simile  of 
the  torn  branch  in  VirgiPs  descent  to  Hadea,  as 
applied  to  the  royal  succession,  happy. 

Sic  sacra  eoevs  dona  ProserpiDS 
Dimittit  arbor,  alter  et  emicat 
Ramus  refulgens,  ac  avito 

Silva  iterum  renovatur  aura 

His  second  composition  (xxv.)  is  an  Epithala- 
mium  in  English  heroics,  descriptive  of  the  embar- 
caUon  of  Charlotte  on  the  Elbe.  Rocks,  sands, 
winds,  and  Neptune  are  invoked  to  give  safe  con- 
duct to  the  marriage  party ;  and  Neptune  responds 
in  tlie  most  cordial  manner. 

zxvi.  and  zxvn.  are,  tlie  one  in  Latin,  the  other 
in  English,  commemorations  of  the  astronomical 
incident  of  the  year,  the  transit  of  Venus,  which 
had  just  been  observed  by  Professor  Winthrop,  of 
the  College  at  St.  Johnls. 

zxvu. 

While  Halley  views  the  heavens  with  curious  eyas. 
And  notes  the  changes  in  the  stormy  skies, — 
"What  constellations  l>ode  descending  rains, 
Swell  the  proud  streams,  and  fertilize  the  plains ; 
Wliat  call  the  zephyrs  forth,  with  favouring  breece, 
To  waft  Britannia's  fleets  o'er  subject  seas ; 
In  different  orbits  how  the  planets  run, 
Reflectmg  rays  they  borrow  from  the  sun : — 
Sudden  a  different  prospect  charms  his  sight,— 
Venus  encircled  in  the  source  of  light  I 
Wonders  to  come  his  ravished  thoughts  unfold. 
And  thus  the  Heaven-instructed  bard  foretold : 
What  glorious  scenes,  to  ages  past  unknown. 
Shall  in  one  summer's  rolling  months  be  shown. 
Auspicious  omens  yon  bright  regions  wear ; 
Events  responsive  in  the  earth  appear. 
A  golden  Phoebus  decks  the  rising  mora, —  * 
Buch,  glorious  George  I  thy  youthful  brows  adorn ; 
Nor  sparkles  Venus  on  the  ethereal  plain, 
Brighter  than  Charlotte  'midst  the  virgin  train. 
The  illustrious  pair  conjoined  in  nuptial  ties, 
Britannia  shines  a  rival  to  the  ski^  I 

Seven  of  the  compositions  are  given  to  Stephen 
Sewall,  whom  Harris  has  called  "the  most 
accomplished  classical  schohir  of  his  day  which 
our  college  or  country  could  boast."*  These 
papers  are  the  in.,  in  Latin  hexameters ;  v.,  an 
knglish  ode ;  xii.,  a  Latin  elegiac ;  xiv.,  an 
elegant  Latin  sapphic  ode,  exulting  over  the  pros 
pects  of  the  royal  grandson,  and  prematurely 
rejoicing  in  the  peaceftd  reign : 

Ipse  sacratum  tibi  Jane  I  templum 
Clauserit ;  ramos  olese  virentis 
Marte  jactatis  populis  daturus 

Corde  benigna 


•  Mannsoript  letter  to  Pro£  George  Ticknor,  Dorehester, 
Aprii,188& 
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Hino  qmes  orbi ;  stndiiB  jnramen ; 
Gkuidinm  musis ;  thalami  paellis ; 
Omnibas  paseim  hino  oriatur  amplo 

Copiaoomu. 

Praia  pubescunt  gr^bus  saperba ; 
Oancta  sabrident  reoimita  sertiflw 
Nmn  rogas  unde  h»c  f    Regit  his  Gioroits 

Altkb  et  idkm. 

XT.  and  ZTi.  are  a  Greek  elegy  and  sapphic 
zzni.  is  a  Latin  si^phic  ode  addressed  to  the 
new  sovereign,  elegant  and  spirited,  setting  all 
the  powers  of  nature  ringing  in  with  great  joy 
and  hilarity  the  coming  of  the  new  sovereign.    . 

Sewall  was  t>om  at  York,  in  the  district  of 
M^ne,  in  1734,  and  was  brought  up  as  a  joiner, 
his  industry  in  which  calling  gave  him  the  means 
of  entering  Harvard  at  the  age  of  twentv-four. 
He  was  Professor  of  Hebrew  and  Oriental  Lan- 
guages, in  which  he  was  a  proficient,  at  Harvard, 
m>m  1765  to  1785.  His  lectures  were  models  of 
English  composition.  He  published  a  Hebrew 
Grammar  in  1763 ;  a  Latin  oration  on  the  death 
of  President  Holyoke ;  an  oration  on  the  death 
of  Professor  Winthrop ;  Scripture  Account  of  the 
Schekinah,  1774;  Hist«ry  of  the  Destruction  of 
Sodom  and  Gomorrah,  1776 ;  a  translation  of  the 
first  book  of  Young^s  Night  Thoughts  into  Latin 
verse,  and  Carmina Sacra*  In  the  college  library 
is  a  ^^  Syriao  and  Ohaldee  Grammar  and  Diction- 
ary"  in  MS.,  prepared  by  him  for  publication;  also 
a  "Treatise  on  Greek  Prosody,"  and  part  of  a 
Greek  and  English  Lexicon.!  He  died  in  1804, 
in  his  seventy-hrst  year. 

John  Lowell,  of  Newbury,  on  the  testimony  of 
the  Anthology  and  Dr.  Eliot,  was  the  author  of 
No.  vn.,  a  not  ve^  remarkable  eulogy  of  the 
two  sovereigns  in  English  heroics.  Lowell  had 
been  graduated  the  year  before,  and  was  about 
to  lav  the  foundation  of  those  legal  attiunments 
which  made  him  a  constitutional  authority  in  his 
own  State,  and  Judge  of  the  Federal  Cfourt  in 
Massachusetts,  under  the  appointment  of  Wash- 
ington. 

viu.,  IX.,  and  xvn.,  are  ascribed,  in  Sewall^s 
copy,  and  by  Deane,  to  the  elder  Bowdoin.  The 
first  two  are  Latin  epigrams ;  the  last  is  an  Eng- 
lish iambic  in  the  good  round  measure  of  the 
author,  w^hom  we  shall  meet  again  in  his  moral 
poem  on  the  Economy  of  Life.    Bowdoin  was 

*  Tbo  Night  ThooirbtA  were  published  in  a  small  18mo.  of 
il  ]Mges.  In  1786.  Noote  Cogltata,  Auotore,  Anglloe  Sorlpta, 
Toang  D.D.,  qua  Llnaua  Latli  Donavlt  America.  Garofop- 
MX :  Typls  AUeo  Jb  Cosning,  MoaaaohosetUntiam.  The  motto 
Is  from  Viiigil — Sunt  laehryme  rerom,  et  mentem  mortalla 
taognnt  The  dedieatino  is  to  John  Hancock,  President  of 
Oongreas— Nomen  pm  se  ferre  gestit  It  thus  renders  Tonng^ 
fluDons  opening  lines  :^ 

Somnna,  oal  fessos  refldt  mitissimas  artnsl 
Iste,  homines  velntl,  qua  res  fbrtuna  secundat, 
Prompte  adit;  at  miseroe  torre  fngit  ore  minad: 
Prnceps  a  lactu  properat  pemidbus  aJis, 
Atque  ocalis,  busnryma  vacuis,  oonsldit  amioe. 

Tlie  Carmina  Sacra  qua  Latino  Orccoque  Condldit  America 
was  published  in  a  neat  small  quarto  form  of  eight  pages, 
WlgOTnls,  Massachusettensia,  tjpis  Isais  Thomas,  17W.  It 
gtres  versions  of  the  S8d  and  ISith  Psalms,  the  first  nine 
rersas  of  the  4th  chapter  of  the  Song  of  Solomon,  and  a  Greek 
Ode  on  the  Dajr  of  the  Last  Judgment  The  Gantides  com- 
mence:— 

En  Tenosta  ea,  eara  mihi,  en  Tenasta  esi 
Crlnibus  subsunt  oculi  oolnmbn: 
Sunt  tui  crlDO&  yelut  agmen  arrans 
Monte  caprlnnm. 

t  MS.  list  of  Sevan's  writingt  hj  T.  M.  Harris, 


at  this  time  a  gradnate  <:^  some  sixteen  years' 
standing. 

Samuel  Deane,  who  wrote  the  English  ode  z., 
as  appears  by  his  own  authority,  was  a  Bachelor 
of  Arts  of  the  year  before.  He  was  of  the  class 
^  1760  of  the  college,  its  Librarian  and  Promns, — 
a  species  of  stewai'd.  He  became  noted  as  the 
minister  (^f  Portland,  Maine.  He  died  in  1814, 
having  published  an  Election  Sermon  and  the 
New  England  Farmer  or  Qeorgical  Dictionary. 

XI.,  one  of  the  longest  English  poems,  was 
written  by  Benjamin  Church,  of  whom  we  say 
something  elsewhere ;  and  iv.,  in  English  rhyme, 
may  also  be  given  to  him,  on  the  authority  of  a 
marked  copy  in  the  Harvard  Library. 

xiu.  and  xxviii.,  English  odes,  belong  to  Dr. 
Samuel  Cooper,  then  m  his  established  pulpit 
reputation,  having  left  college  eighteen  years 
before. 

xvin.,  XIX.,  XX.,  XXXI.,  on  the  Anthology 
authority,  may  be  set  down  to  (Governor  Francis 
Bernard,  who  may  have  been  the  writer  also  of 
VI.,  a  Latin  elegiac.  President  Quincy  assigns 
five  contributions  to  Bernard.  The  first  two  are 
brief  Greok  and  Latin  epitaphs,  of  which  the 
third  is  an  English  translation.  Thirty-one  is  the 
Epilogue,  a  Latin  sapphic  ode,  prophetic  of  the 
future  Tories  of  the  American  muse.  It  is  not 
often  that  the  world  gets  so  good  an  ode  from  a 
Governor,  but  Bernard  had  kept  up  his  old  Oxford 
education,  and  had  a  decided  taste  in  literature, 
knowing  Shakspeare,  it  is  said,  by  heart.* 

XXXL 

XPILOQira. 

Isis  et  Camus  placide  fluentes, 
Qua  novem  fastos  celebrant  sorores, 
Deferunt  vatum  pretiosa  Reqi 

Dona  BaiTAirNa 

Audit  ha9c  Flumen,  prope  Bostonenses 
Quod  NoTANOLORUM  studiis  dicatos 
Abluit  sedes,  eademque  sperat 

Munera  ferre. 

Obstat  huio  Phoebus,  chorus  omnis  obstaV 
Yirginum ;  frustra  ofllciosa  pensum 
Tentat  insuetum  indocilis  ferire 

Pleotra  juventua 

Attamen,  si  quid  studium  placendi. 
Si  valent  quidquam  Pietas  Fidesque 
Civica,  omnino  rudis  baud  penbit 

Gratia  Muaa. 

Qoin  erit  tempus,  cupidi  augurantur 
Yana  ni  vates,  sua  cum  Novanglis 
Grandms  quoddam  meliusque  carmen 

Chorda  sonabit : 

Dum  regit  mundum  occiduum  BaiTAifNUB, 
Et  Buas  artes,  sua  jura  terris 
Dat  novis,  nullis  cohibenda  metis 

Regna  capessens ; 

Dum  Dkus  pendens  ag^tationes 
GentiuDi,  fliixo  moderatur  orbi, 
Passus  humanum  genus  hio  perire. 

Hie  reuovari. 

XXI.,  xxn.,  are  Latin  sapphios  of  which  the 
author  is  unknown;  nor  has  any  name  been 
assigned  to  the  spirited  Latin  epithalamium 
XXIV.,  worthy  to  have  been  penni^  by  LoveU 
or  Sewall. 

*  Allen's  Biographical  Dictionaij. 
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zziz.  of  the  Pietoi  et  Oratulatio^  in  Englidi 
blank  verse,  is  assigned  by  the  Anthology  lists  to 
Tliomas  Oliver,  who  had  ^^radoated  eipit  years 
before,  and  who  was  then  living  in  retirement,  to 
be  disturbed  afterwards  by  his  lieutenant-gover- 
norship and  loyalist  flight  to  England.  Peter 
Oliver,  to  whom  this  has  also  been  ascribed,  liad 
graduated  thirty-one  years  before,  and  was  then 
a  Judge  of  the  Superior  Court  of  Massachusetts. 

The  English  poem  xxx.  may  have  been  written 
by  Bowdoin, 

We  have  now  ennmerated  each  item  of  this 
meritorious  production,  which  is  well  worthy  of 
learned  and  antiquarian  annotation  at  the  hands 
of  some  competent  son  of  Old  Harvard.  The  wri- 
ters were  nearly  all  alumni  of  the  college,  and 
though  not  all  nresh  from  its  lialls  at  the  date  of 
this  composition,  the  fact  that  they  were  scho- 
lars, whose  taste  and  literature  had  been  thus  far 
preserved,  is  the  more  creditable  to  both  parties, 
when  we  consider  how  soon  such  accomplish- 
ments generally  fstde  amidst  the  aotive  affiurs  of 
the  world. 

Samuel  Locke  was  the  successor  of  Holyoke  for 
more  than  three  years,  when  he  resigned  the  office. 
He  made  no  partacuUu*  mark  in  his  college  govern- 
ment He  is  said  to  have  been  a  man  of  talents, 
wanting  knowledge  of  the  world,  which  the  situa- 
tion in  those  revolutionary  days  demanded. 

From  1774  to  1780  tlie  chair  was  occupied  by 
Samuel  Langdon,  whose  ardent  Whig  politics, 
while  the  public  was  pleased,  hardly  compensat- 
ed for  his  lack  of  jud^ent.  He  retired  to  the 
duties  of  a  country  parish. 

Joseph  Willard  was  elected  in  1781,  and  con- 
tinued till  his  death,  in  1804.  ''  Having  been 
called  to  the  President's  chair  in  the  midst  of 
the  revolutionary  war,  when  the  general  tone 
of  morals  was  weak,  and  the  spirit  of  discipline 
enervated,  he  sustained  the  authority  of  his  sta- 
tion with  consummate  steadfastness  and  prudence. 
He  found  the  seminary  embarrassed,  he  left  it 
free  and  prosperous.''* 

Samuel  Webber,  before  his  presidency,  from 
1806  to  1810,  had  been  Professor  of  Mathematics 
in  the  college.  He  had  been  a  farmer's  boy,  and 
had  entered  the  university  at  twenty.  He  pub- 
lished a  work  on  Mathematics  in  two  volumes 
octavo,  which  was  much  used  in  the  early  part 
of  the  century.  He  was  succeeded  in  the  go- 
vernment of  the  college  by  John  Thornton  Kirk- 
land,  who  held  the  office  from  1810  to  1828, 
and  whose  honored  memory  is  fresh  in  the 
hearts  of  the  present  generation.  All  of  these 
Presidents,  from  the  commencement  to  the  time 
of  Quincy,  were  clergymen  or  preachers,  as 
they  have  always  been  graduates  of  the  college 
from  the  days  of  President  Hoar.  From  Kirk- 
land,  in  1829,  the  office  passed  to  Josiah  Quincy, 
who  held  it  tiU  1845;  when  he  was  succeeded 
by  Edward  Everett,  1846-49 ;  and  Jared  Sparks 
from  that  vear  till  1858,  when  the  present  in- 
cumbent, James  Walker,  was  called  frx)m  his 
chair  of  Moral  Philosophy.  His  reputation  as 
a  thinker  and  preacher  was  established  by 
his  pulpit  career  at  Charlestown,  and  the  dis- 
chai^  of  the  duties  of  his  professorship;  and 

•  QnlBOj'i  Hist.  fL  fl68L 


thon^  fiistidlons  in  avoiding  publication,  by  has 
occasional  discourses  and  articles  in  the  Cnri9Uai^ 
Etaminery  during  his  editorstiip  of  the  journal 
with  the  Rev.  Dr.  Greenwood.  He  has  published, 
as  a  ooUege  text-book,  an  edition  <3i  Keid  **On 
the  Intellectual  Powers,"  with  notes,  also  an 
edition  of  Dugald  Stewart's  ^  Philosophy  of  the 
Active  and  Moral  Powers,"  and  has  aelivered  a 
course  of  Lowell  lectures  on  ^^The  Philoaophy 
of  Religion." 

Having  brought  the  fine  of  Presidents  to  the 
present  day,  we  may  now  notice  a  few  incidental 
points  connected  with  the  histoir  of  the  college. 

In  1814  a  Professorship  of  Greek  Literature 
was  founded  by  Samuel  Shot,  a  merchant  of  Bea- 
ton, who  Hberally  appropriated  twenty  thousand 
dollars  for  the  purpose.  The  gift  was  anonyroons, 
and  the  professorship  did  not  bear  his  name  tiU  his 
death  in  1820.  Edward  Everett  was  the  first  in- 
cumbent; and  0.  0.  Felton,  since  1884,  has  done 
much  to  make  the  titie  known.  In  Astronomy  and 
Mathematics,  Benjamin  Peirce,  since  1842;  Dr. 
Gray,  the  successor  of  Nuttall  in  Natural  History, 
in  1842;  and  Louis  Agassiz,  in  Zoology  and  Geo- 
logy, since  1847,  have  extended  the  reputation  of 
the  college  among  men  of  science  throughout  the 
world. 

An  important  addition  has  been  made  to  the 
higher  educational  facilities  of  Cambridge  in  the 
foundation,  by  the  Hon.  Abbott  Lawrence,  of  the 
Scientific  School  bearing  his  name.  Its  faculty 
consists  of  the  president  and  ten  professors;  the 
most  important  chairs,  those  of  chemistry,  geo- 
logy, and  engineering,  are  at  present  occupied 
by  Horsford,  Agassiz,  and  Eustis.  Students  are 
not  admitted  under  the  age  of  eighteen.  An  at- 
tendance of  at  least  one  year  on  one  or  more  of 
the  courses  of  lectures,  and  a  satisfactory  exami- 
nation on  the  studies  pursued,  entitie  the  student 
to  the  degree  of  Bachelor  in  Science  cum  laude. 
To  attain  the  highest  grade,  sutnmd  cum  lavde^  a 
more  rigorous  examination,  exceeding  in  tho- 
rou^ness,  it  is  said  by  those  who  have  been  sub- 
iected  to  it,  the  celebrated  examinations  at  West 
Point,  must  be  passed.  A  Museum  of  Natural 
History,  under  the  supervision  of  the  professors, 
has  been  commenced  on  a  scale  commensurate 
with  the  extended  instructions  of  the  school. 

The  Institution,  besides  the  eminent  professors 
whom  we  have  mentioned,  enumerates  amongst  its 
graduates  and  officers,  the  names  of  the  Wigglee- 
wortiis,  the  Wares,  Woods,  Channing,  Bnckmin- 
ster,  Norton,  Palfrey,  Noyes,  Francis,  in  theo- 
logy and  sacred  literature;  Edward  Everett, 
Popkin,*  and  Felton,  in  classic  literature ;  TickncM*, 
Follen,  and  Longfellow,  in  the  iangnages  of  con- 
tinental Europe ;  Winthrop,  Webber,  Bowditch, 
Safford,  Farrar,  Peck,  Cogswell,  Nuttall,  Harris, 
Wyman,  in  the  departments  of  mathematics,  na- 
tural history,  and  philosophy ;  Isaac  Parker,  Par- 
sons, Steams,  Story,  Ashmun,  Greenleaf^  Whea- 
ton,  William  Kent,  and  Joel  Parker,  in  the  school 
of  iurisprudence;  and  the  best  talent  of  the  time 
and  re^on  in  medicine  and  anatomy.     Other 


*  A  Memorial  of  the  Bev.  John  Snelltng  Popkfn  wa«  edited 
bj  Professor  Felton,  in  ISAS.  He  was  a  man  of  a  dnr  hniBor 
and  of  sterlinff  character.  His  lectures  on  clasaical  sut|)eot8»  of 
which  seyeru  are  published,  show  him  to  haTO  bean  a  good 
scholar  and  a  pollahed  man  of  his  timea. 
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names  of  reputation  are  to  be  fomid  in  the  lirt 

of  taton,  while  the  "  bibliotbeoarti"  have  nobly 
Ulustrated  their  oallinK,  from  eariy  Stoddard, 
Sewail,  and  Gookiti,  inoTnding  Mather  Bylee  and 
the  librarian  of  tbe  Astor  Library,  Dr.  Gt^well, 
to  the  present  occupant.  Dr.  Harris,  and  the 
Andstant  Librarian,  Mr.  glblej,  than  whom  the 
office  never  had  a  more  aucomuiodadng  or  active 
inonnibenL* 

The  earlj  ooQeoe  usages,  the  mode  of  Uving, 
the  respect  to  prote-aon,  interior  rules  and  regu- 
lations, the  oeremDiual  on  statA  occasions,  offer 
many  curious  subjeots  of  inquiry.  In  1698,  the 
Oorporotion  passed  an  ordintmoa  against  the  use 
by  the  students  in  tlieir  rooms  of  "  plum  cake," 
which  probably  became  contraband  from  its  ac- 
cessories. The  Saturnalia  of  Comroencement  time 
were  celebrated.  In  the  "  Collection  of  Poems 
by  Bevei-al  Hnnds,"  pulili^hed  in  Boston  in  1744, 
to  which  liylej  contributed,  there  is  a  pleasant 
description  in  verse  of  the  humors  of  Commwioe- 
ment  at  Cambridge,  recounting  the  adventui'es  of 
rural  beaux  and  belles  oros^dng  the  river,  tbe  fine 
show  made  by  the  ladies  of  the  town  at  their 
■windows,  equalled  oniy  by  the  procession  of  stu- 
dents.    The  church  is  filled,  while  the  youth,  full 


Srocood  to  "  the  aavVj  honors  of  the  feast."  The 
elds  about,  in  the  ineandme,  are  turned  into 
a  &Jr,  full  of  wrestlers,  mountebanks,  and  tpnger- 
bread. 

In  1771  was  published  "  Brief  Remarks  on  the 
Satirical  Drollery  at  Cambridge  last  Commence- 
ment Day,  with  special  reference  to  the  character 
of  Stephen  the  Preacher,  which  raised  such  ex- 
travagant mirth,"  by  A.  Oroswell,  V.D.M,  in 
Boston.  The  reverend  divine  seems  to  have  been 
greatly  disturbed  at  the  hiliunty  on  the  occa^on, 
created  by  some  of  the  porforman<:ea,  "  which 
made  the  oouse  of  God  to  outdo  tbe  playhouses 
for  vain  laughter  and  clapping."  Croswell's 
pamphlet  drew  out  a  reply,  in  "A  letter  to  tiie 
Kev.  Andrew  Oroswell,  by  Simon  the  Tanner." 

In  the  old  Massachusetts  Magazine  for  1TS9, 
there  is  a  quaint  paper  addressed  "To  Students 
of  Colleges  and  Dniversitiai,"  eulogistic  of  the 
beauty  and  opportunities  of  collie  halls  and 
nsfge". 

The  Fwr  day  at  Oamhridge  was  kept  up  till 
within  quite  a  recent  period.  To  tiiis  day  tJie 
banks  of  Boston  are  closed  on  the  holiday  of 
Cominenceinsnt,  and  the  Qovemor  goes  out  in 
state  to  the  eiercises,  escorted  by  dty  troops. 

The  second  centennial  anniversary  of  the  col- 
lege foundation  was  celebrated  in  September, 
1836,  with  great  eclat.  A  pavilion  was  erected 
on  the  college  grounds,  where  the  alumni  assem- 
bled, answering  to  the  roU-call  of  graduates.  An' 
old  man  of  eighty-sii,  of  the  class  of  1774,  was 
the  ftrst  to  answer.  The  Address  was  delivered 
by  President  Quincy.  Odes  were  recited,  speeches 
were  mode  by  Everett,  Story,  and  other  magnates 
of  the  institution.  Everett  presided,  and  Robert 
0.  Winthrop,  a  direct  descendant  of  the  first 


•HhHMorr  af  Uu  Town  of  DnloD,  In  Milne.  U  kniDiui- 
mph  rf  looiil  lilMorj  wrttton  with  OdelltT  ud  qiiin :  one  of 
lat  livu  d  ■  ebu  of  ogiiiposltleiit  of  InMUmtlri*  Intsnct  t« 
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governor  of  Uie  oolony,  one  of  the  earliest  snp- 
porters  of  the  college,  was  the  inanhal  of  the  day. 
The  college  buildings  were  iUuininated  in  the 
evening. 

Qors  Hall,  the  library  bnilding,  completed  in 
1841,  is  named  in  honor  of  Ohristophor  Gore,  who 
hod  been  Oovemor  of  the  State,  and  United 
States  Commissioner  to  England  under  tbe  J^y 
treaty,  who  left  the  ooUege  a  bequest  amounting 
to  nearly  one  hundred  tiiousand  dollars.  The 
several  hbrsriea  connected  with  tlie  Univer^ty 
contdn  about  one  hundred  thousand  volumes. 
Atuong  the  specialities,  besides  the  Hollis,  the 
Palmer,  and  other  donations,  are  the  Ebeling 
collection  of  American  books,  pnrohased  and 
presented  by  Israel  Thomdike  in  1818,  the  Ame- 
rican historical  library  of  Warden,  former  Con- 
sul at  Paris,  pnrohased  at  a  coat  of  more  than 
five  thousand  dollarfi,  and  presented  to  the  col- 
lege by  Samuel  Atkins  Eliot,  in  19S3,  a  ooUec- 
tion  ftarther  enriched  by  tbe  opplioation  of  the 
Prescott  bequest  in  lB4fi.*  The  library  has  also 
its  collection  of  portrwts  and  statuary. 

Core  Hall  is  of  granite,  of  the  general  design 
of  King's  Collie  Ohapol  at  Cambridge. 


The  Picture  Qallery,  in  tbe  room  extending 
through  the  entire  lower  story  of  Harvard  EoU, 
contains  more  than  forty  portr^ls  of  benefeotors 
of  the  institution,  and  of  other  enunant  individu- 
als. Nearly  all  are  works  of  merit,  being  the 
productions  of  Cojjloy,  Stuart,  Trumbull,  New- 
ton, Smibert,  and  Frothingbam,  with  other  more 
recent  punters. 

In  the  literary  associations  of  Harvard,  the  Phi 
Beta  Eappa  Society  should  not  be  forgotten.  It 
was  introduced  at  Harvard  from  the  ori^nal 
charter,  at  William  and  Mary  College,  in  Vir- 
ginia, about  tbe  year  1779.  It  was  a  secret 
society,  with  its  grip  for  personal  communication, 
and  its  cypher  for  correspondence,  thou^  con- 
fined to  purely  literaiy  objects.  For  some  time 
the  literuy  eierdaes  nsual  with  oollege  dubs 
were  kept  np  by  tbe  stndents,  though  they  have 
been  intermitted  for  the  last  twenty  or  thirty 
years.  Meetings  of  nndei^raduatas  are  held  <Hily 
to  elect  members  from  tbe'^ext  class;  and  the 
entire  action  of  the  sodaty  at  Cambridge   is 
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limited  to  an  oration  and  poem,  and  the  enter- 
tainment of  a  dinner,  in  which  it  alternates  with 
the  Association  of  the  Alunmi^  so  that  each  has 
its  exercises  every  second  year.  £dward  Everett 
was  for  several  ^ears  its  President  at  Ilarvard. 
Its  literary  exercises  have  been  distingoished  by 
many  brilliant  prodactions.  Joseph  Bartlett  pro- 
nounced his  poem  on  "  Physiognomy"  in  1799 ; 
Everett's  poem,  on  "  American  Poets,"  was  deli- 
vered in  1812;  Bryant's  "Ages"  in  1821; 
Spragne's  "  Curiosity "  in  1829 ;  Dr.  Hdmes's 
"Metrical  Essay  on  Poetry"  in  1836. 

In  the  religious  opinions  of  its  condnctOTS,  and 
its  plan  of  education,  Harvard  has  faithfully  re- 
presented the  times,  during  the  long  period 
through  which  it  has  passed.  A  glance  at  its  cata- 
logue will  show  its  early  proficiency  in  the  studies 
connected  with  sacred  literature  and  natural  phi- 
losophy. Though  always  producing  good  scholars, 
its  polished  Belles  Lettres  training  has  been  com- 
paratively of  recent  growth.  When  the  first 
catalogue  of  the  library  was  printed  in  1728,  it 
contained  not  a  single  production  of  Bryden,  the 
literary  magnate  of  its  period ;  of  the  accomplished 
statesman  and  essayist,  Sir  William  Temple,  of 
Shaftesbury,  Addison,  Pope,  or  Swift."*  It  has, 
to  the  present  day,  largely  supplied  the  cultiva- 
tion of  Massachusetts,  and  for  a  long  time, 
from  its  commencement,  the  whole  of  New  Eng- 
land, furnishing  the  distinguished  men  of  the 
State  and  its  professions.  Its  new  professorships 
of  the  Classics,  of  Rhetoric,  of  the  Modem  Lan- 
guages, of  Law,  of  Science,  mark  the  progress  of 
the  world  in  new  ideas.  Though  for  the  most 
part  ostensibly  founded  with  conservative  reli- 
gious views,  our  colleges  have  not  been  generally 
very  rigid  guardians  of  opinion.  Their  course 
has  rather  been  determined  by  influences  fk>m 
without.  Established  in  old  Puritan  times,  Har- 
vard has  suffered,  of  course,  a  disintegration 
of  the  staunch  orthodoxy  of  its  old  Chauncys 
and  Mathers.  About  the  beginning  of  the  cen- 
tury, it  passed  over  virtually  into  its  pi-esent 
Unitarianism,  though  the  oflicers  of  instruction 
and  government  are  of  nearly  all  denominations. 

This  narrative  might  be  pursued  at  great  length, 
following  out  the  details  of  bequests  and  legacies^ 
the  dates  of  college  buildings,  the  foundation  of 
scholarships  and  professorships  through  long 
series  of  incumbents  more  or  less  eminent.  Pre- 
sident Quincy,  who  is  not  a  difibse  writer,  has 
not  extended  the  subject  beyond  the  interest  or 
sympathies  of  his  intelligent  reader,  in  his  two 
large  octavo  volumes.  For  the  minutiffl  of  ad- 
ministration, and  other  points  of  value  in  the  his- 
tory of  education  and  opinion  in  America,  we 
may  refer  to  his  work — ^to  the  faithful  but  not  so 
extensive  chronicle  of  Benjamin  Peirce,  the  libra- 
rian of  the  University,  who  closes  his  account  with 
the  presidency  of  Holyoke,  to  the  sketch  of  the 
history  of  the  College  by  Samuel  A.  Eliot,  and 
to  the  judicious  History  of  Cambridge  by  Abiel 
Holmes. 

THE  BAT  PSALM  BOOK. 

The  first  book  of  consequence  printed  in  the 
country  was   wha/is  called   The   Bay  Psalm 
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Booh,  "  About  the  year  1689,"  says  Cotton  Mo- 
ther, in  the  Magnalia,  *^  the  new  Eng^sh  Reform- 
ers resolving  upon  a  new  translation  [of  the 
Psalms],  the  chief  divines  in  the  ooontiy  took  each 
of  them  a  portion  to  be  translated ;  among  whom 
were  Mr.  Welde  and  Mr.  Eliot  of  Roxbury,  and 
Mr.  Mather  of  Dorchester.  The  Psalms  thus 
turned  into  Metre  were  printed  at  Cambridge,  in 
the  year  1640.''» 

The  Rev.  Thomas  Welde  was  the  first  minister 
of  Roxbury,  where  he  was  the  associate  of  Eliol^ 
the  Apostle  to  the  Indians.  He  returned  to 
England  with  Hu^  Peters,  and  became  the 
aumor  of  two  tracts  in  vindication  of  the  purity 
of  the  New  England  worship.  Mr.  Ridiard  M^ 
ther  was  the  father  of  Cotton,  who  goes  on  to 
add — ^^  These,  like  the  rest,  were  of  so  different  a 
genius  for  their  poetry,  that  Mr.  Shepard  of  Cam- 
bridge, on  the  occasion,  addressed  them  to  this 
purpose. 

You  Roxbury  Poets,  keep  clear  of  the  crime 
Of  miming  to  give  us  a  very  good  rhyme. 
And  you  of  Dorchester  your  verses  lengthen, 
And  with  the  texfs  own  word  you  will  them 
strengthen. 

The  design  was  to  obtain  a  closer  adherence  to 
the  sense  than  the  versions  of  Ainsworth,f  which 
they  chiefly  employed,  and  of  Stemhold  and  Hop- 
kins offered.  The  preface  to  the  new  book  set 
this  forth  distinctly  as  a  motive  of  the  collection, 

because  every  good  minister  hath  not  a  gift  of 
spiritual  poetry  to  compose  ext^nporary  psabnes  as 
he  hath  of  prayer. 

*  *  Neither  let  any  think,  tliat  for  the  metre 
sake  we  have  taken  hberty  or  poetical  licence  to 
depart  from  the  true  and  proper  sense  of  David's 
words  in  the  Hebrew  verses,  noe ;  but  it  hath  been 
one  part  of  our  religious  care  and  faithM  endeavour, 
to  keepe  close  to  the  original  text 

•  •  If,  therefore,  the  verses  are  not  always  so 
smooth  and  elegant  as  some  may  desire  or  expect; 
let  them  consider  that  God*s  altar  needs  not  our 
polishings.  Ex,  20 :  for  we  have  respected  rather  a 
plain  translation,  than  to  smooth  our  verses  with 
the  sweetness  of  any  paraphrase,  and  so  have 
attended  conscience  rather  than  elennce,  fidelity 
rather  than  poetry,  in  translating  the  Hebrew  words 
into  English  language,  and  David's  poetry  into  Enff- 
lish  metre,  that  so  we  may  sin^  in  Sion  the  Loras 
songs  of  praise  according  to  his  own  will ;  until  he 
take  us  from  hence,  and  wipe  away  all  our  tears,  and 
bid  us  enter  into  our  master's  joy  to  sing  eternal 
Hallelujahs. 

As  specimens  of  this  version  we  may  give  the 
following,  not  remarkable  for  grace  or  melody^ 
however  distinguished  for  fidelity. 


*  l^^^alia,  lit.  100.    We  take  the  tlUe  ft«m  the  oopr  in  tlM 


MaaB.  Hut  8oc.  Library,  which,  from  an  entry  on  a  fly-Ieai^ 
one  iA  the  books  beloDginsto  ^  the  New  Lngland  Llbraiy,^ 
begun  to  be  collected  Dy  Thomas  Prince,  upon  his  entering 
Harvard  Colleffe  July  ft,  1708.  The  Whole  Book  of  Psalma 
fkithfally  tranuated  Into  English  metre.  Wherennto  is  pre- 
fixed  a  diaoonrse  declaring  not  only  the  lawfttlneas,  but  also  the 
neoeaelty  of  the  heavenly  ordinanoe  of  singing  Soriptura 
Pttlms  in  the  Charches  of  Ood.    Imprinted  1640. 

t  Henry  Ainsworth  was  a  native  of  England,  a  leader  of  the 
BrownlBte,  and  a  man  of  eminent  learning.  He  retired,  on  the 
banishment  of  the  sect,  to  Holland,  where  he  published  his 
**Book  of  Psalms''  in  Amsterdam  in  1618.  The  Puritans 
brought  it  with  them  to  Plymouth.  Stemhold  and  Hopkins's 
version  of  a  portixHi  of  the  Pealou  was  made  in  England  as 
I    early  as  1549. 
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^  m  *  *  *  * 

6.  I  in  my  streighta,  caVd  on  the  Lord,' 
and  to  my  God  ory*d :  he  did  heare 
from  his  temple  my  Toyce,  my  crye, 
before  him  came,  aoto  his  eare. 

7.  Then  th*  earth  shooke  and  quak't  and  moun- 

taiuee 
roots  moov'd,  and  were  Btir*d  at  his  ire. 

8.  Up  from  his  nostrils  went  a  smoak, 
and  from  his  mouth  deTcfUring  fire: 
By  it  the  coales  inkindled  were. 

9.  Likewise  the  heavens  he  downe-bowM, 
and  he  descended,  and  there  was 
under. his  feet  a  gloomy  doud. 

10.  And  he  on  cherub  rode,  and  flew ; 
yea  he  flew  on  the  wings  of  winde. 

11.  His  secret  place  hee  darknes  made 
his  covert  that  him  round  confinde, 
I>ark  waters,  and  thick  clouds  of  sldea 

PBALME  123. 

A  Song  ofdegrtm, 

1.    Blaaeed  is  every  one 
that  doth  Jehovah  feare ; 
that  walks  his  wayes  along. 

&    For  thou  shaH  eate  with  cheere 
thy  hands  labour: 
blest  shalt  thou  bee, 
it  well  with  Uiee 

shall  be  therefore. 

Z,    Thy  wife  like  fruitful  vine 
shall  be  by  thine  house  side : 
the  children  that  be  thine 
like  olive  plants  abide 
about  thy  board« 

4    Behold  thus  blest 
that  man  doth  rest, 

that  feapes  the  Lord. 

6.    Jehovah  shall  thee  blesse 
from  Sion,  and  shall  see 
Jerusalem's  goodness 
all  thy  life's  days  that  bee. 

6.  And  shall  view  well 

thy  children  then 
with  their  children, 
peace  on  Isr'elL 

In  a  second  edition  of  the  work  in  1647,  were 
added  a  few  spiritual  songs.  This  is  a  specimen 
of  the  latter  from  the  *^Song  of  Deborah  and 
Barak." 

Jael  the  Kenite,  Heber's  wife 

'bove  women  blest  shall  be, 
Above  the  women  in  the  tent 

a  blessed  one  is  she. 
He  water  ask'd,  she  gave  him  milk : 

in  lordly  dish  she  ^tch'd 
Him  butter  forth :  unto  the  nail 

she  forth  her  left  hand  stretched  : 

Her  right  hand  to  the  workman's  maul 

and  Sisera  hammered : 
She  pierced  and  struck  his  temples  through, 

and  then  cut  off  his  head. 
He  at  her  feet  bow'd,  fell,  lay  down, 

he  at  her  feet  bow'd  where 
He  feU :  whereas  he  bowed  down 

he  fell  distroyed  there^ 
VOL.  I. — 2 


*^  A  little  more  art,"  says  Mather,  was  found  to 
be  neoessary  to  be  employed  upon  this  version, 
and  it  was  committed  for  revision  to  the  President 
of  Harvard,  the  Rev.  Henry  Dnnster,  who  was 
assisted  in  the  task  by  Richard  Lyon,  an  oriental 
scholar,  who  came  over  to  the  colony  as  the  tutor 
to  the  son  of  Sir  Henry  Mildmay.  The  versifica- 
tion improved  somewhat  under  their  hands. 

Previously  to  the  publication  of  this  edition^  to 
assist  it  with  the  people,  came  forth  the  Rev.  John 
Cotton's  treatise,  *^  Singing  of  Psalms  a  Gospel 
ordinance,"  urging  the  duty  of  singing  aloud  in 
spiritual  meetings,  the  propriety  of  using  tl^ 
examples  in  Scripture,  and  the  whole  congregi^ 
tion  joining  in  the  duty ;  and  meeting  the  obieo^ 
tions  to  the  necessary  deviation  from  the  plain 
text  of  the  Bible.  The  otroumstanoe  that  Popish 
churches  used  chants  of  David's  prose  helped  nim 
along  in  the  last  particular.  The  difficulties  to  be 
met  show  a  curious  state  of  religious  feeling. 
That  the  use  of  the  Psalms  of  David  in  religious 
worship,  should  be  vindicated,  in  preference  to 
dependence  upon  tl^  specif  spiritual  inspirations 
of  this  kind  on  the  occasion,  such  as  the  state  of 
New  England  hterature  at  that  time  afibrded,  is 
something  notable  in  the  Puritan  history.  Another 
scruple  it  seems  was  in  permitting  women  to  take 
part  in  public  psalmody  by  an  ingenious  textual 
argument  whicn  ran  this  way.  By  a  passage  in 
Corinthians  it  is  forbidden  to  a  woman  to  speak 
in  the  church — *^how  then  shall  they  sing?" 
Much  less,  according  to  Timothy,  are  they  to  pro- 
phesy in  the  Church — and  singing  of  Psalms  is  a 
kind  of  prophesying.  Then  the  question  was 
raised  whether  *'  carnal  men  and  pagans"  should 
sing  with  Christians  and  Church-members.  Such 
was  the  illiberal  casuistry  which  Cotton  was  re- 
quired to  meet  He  handled  it  on  its  own 
grounds  with  breadth  and  candor,  in  the  spirit 
of  a  scholar  and  a  Christian.  "  Though  spiritual 
gifts,"  he  wrote,  "  are  necessary  to  make  melody 
to  the  Lord  in  singing;  yet  spiritual  gifts  are 
neither  the  only,  nor  chief  ground  of  singing ;  but 
the  chief  ground  thereof  is  the  moral  duty  lyins 
upon  all  men  by  the  commandment  of  Gk>d :  ff 
any  he  mmry  to  sing  FsoItju.  As  in  Prayers, 
though  spiritual  gifts  be  requisite  to  make  it  ac- 
ceptable, yet  the  duty  of  prayer  lieth  upon  idl 
men  by  that  commandment  which  forbiddeth 
atheism :  it  m  tks  fool  that  saith  in  hi$  heart 
there  is  no  God :  of  whom  it  is  said  they  call  not 
upon  the  Lord^  which  also  may  serve  for  a  just 
argument  and  proof  of  the  point" 

The  Bay  P^alm  Book  was  now  adopted  and 
was  almost  exclusively  used  in  the  New  England 
Churches.  It  passed  through  at  least  twenty- 
seven  editions  by  1750. 

The  first  American  edition  of  Stemhold  and 
Hopkins^s  version  was  published  at  Cambridge  in 
1693. 

Cotton  Mather,  in  1718,  published  a  new  literal 
version  of  the  Psalms — "The  Psalterinm  Ameri- 
canum,"  of  which  a  notice  will  be  found  in  the 
account  of  that  author.  The  Rev.  Thomas  Prince, 
the  antiquarian,  revised  the  Bay  Psalm  Book 
with  care.  It  was  published  in  1758  and  intro- 
duced into  the  Old  South  Church,  of  which  he 
had  been  pastor,  in  October  of  tnat  year,  the 
Sunday  after  his  death. 

Dr.  Watts's  Hymns  were  first  published  in 
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England  in  1707,  and  his  Paalms  in  1719.  He 
•ent  specimens  dT  them  ^e  year  before  to  Ootton 
Mather,  who  expressed  his  approval.  The  Hymns 
were  first  published  in  America  by  Dr.  Franklin 
in  1741,  and  the  Psahns  in  the  same  year,  in  Bos- 
ton. They  did  not  come  into  general  nse  till  after 
the  Revolution. 

Tate  and  Brady^s  version  of  the  Psahns,  pub- 
lished in  England  at  the  close  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  was  not  reprinted  in  America  till  1741. 
It  ftimished  the  material  for  the  collection  in  nse 
by  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church. 

In  1762,  the  Rev.  John  Barnard,  pastor  at  Mar- 
Ifehead  for  fifty-four  years,  who  lived  in  great 
estimation  for  his  high  character  to  the  age  of 
eighty-eight,  published  a  new  version  of  the 
Psalms  based  on  the  old  Bay  Psalm  Book.* 

NATHANIEL  WABD. 

Thb  most  quaint  and  far-fetched  in  vigorous  ex- 
pression of  the  early  political  and  religious  tracts 
generated  in  New  England,  is  that  piece  of  pedan- 
tic growling  at  toleration,  and  pungent  advice  to 
British  Royalty,  inclosing  a  satire  on  the  fashiona- 
ble ladies  of  the  day,  the  production  of  Nathaniel 
Ward,  Pastor  of  the  Ohuroh  at  Ipswich,  which 
is  entitled  the  Simple  Cobler  of  Agaioam.f  This 
was  written  in  America  in  1645,  when  the  author 
was  seventy-five.  It  has  a  home  thrust  or  two 
at  the  affairs  and  manners  of  the  colony,  showing 
where  it  was  written,  but  is  mainly  levelled  at 
the  condition  of  England.  The  style  is  for  the 
most  part  very  affected,  ^^  a  Babylonish  Dialect;** 
fhll  of  the  coinage  of  new  words, — 

Words  BO  debae'd  and  hard,  no  stone 
Was  hard  euough  to  touch  them  on — 

pissing,  however,  into  very  direct  nervous  Eng- 
ush  in  t!io  appeal  to  the  King,  then  at  war  wiUi 
his  subjects. 

Theodore  de  la  Guard,  the  name  assumed  by 
the  author,  addresses  his  remarks  ^^  to  his  native 
country."  Ward  was  bom  in  England  in  1570, 
at  Haverhill,  in  Suffolk.  His  father  Samuel,  the 
"painftd  minister"  of  that  place,  had  four  sons 
in  the  Church,  of  whom,  according  to  Dr.  Fuller 
in  his  "  Worthies,"  people  used  to  say  that  all  of 
them  put  together  would  not  mftke  up  his  abili- 


*A  Hbtonr  of  MqbIo  Id  New  England,  by  Georce  Hood. 
Boston :  lS4a  Much  interesting  matter  tus  been  oolTected  bj 
Mr.  Hood,  who  gives  speetmens  of  the  writers.  Moore's  En- 
^cloDBdU  of  Moslo  and  Ptalmodj. 

tThe  Simple  Cobler  of  Aggawam  in  America,  wining  to  help 
*mend  his  natlre  country,  bmentably  tattered,  both  in  the 
upper-leather  and  sole,  with  all  tha  honest  stitches  he  can 
take.  And  as  willing  never  to  be  paid  for  his  work,  by  old 
English  wonted  pay. 

It  is  his  trade  to  patch  all  the  rear  long,  gratia, 
Therefore  I  pray.  Gentlemen,  keep  yonr  purses. 

By  Theodore  de  la  Guard.    In  rtHmn  arduit  ac  imiut  sp^ 
JbrUmtma  quaque  oonMia  iuUtaima  nuU.  Cia    In  KngliHh, 

When  bootes  and  shoes  are  tome  up  to  the  lefta, 
Ooblers  must  thrust  their  awls  up  to  the  hefta. 

This  Is  no  time  to  feare  ApHU«  gramm  : 
Ke  Sutor  qtUdem  ultra  crepidanK 

London :  Printed  by  J.  D.  A  B.  L  fi>r  Stephen  BowteU,  at  the 
iigne  of  tha  Bible  in  Pope's  Head  Alley,  1647. 


ties.    Fuller  has  also  preserved  his  Latin  'EgH^ 
taph: 

•  Quo  n  quit  sciyit  scitius. 

Ant  si  quia  docuit  doctios; 

At  rams  vizit  sanotios, 

fit  nullus  tonoit  fortius: 

and  thus  translated  it : — 

Grant  some  of  knowledge  greater  store. 

More  learned  some  iu  teaching ; 
Yet  few  in  life  did  lighten  more, 

None  thundered  more  in  preaching. 

In  the  hbranr  of  the  Mass.  Historicnl  Sodetr 
there  is  an  old  London  quarto  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  entitled  **  A  Warning  Piece  to  all  Drunk- 
ards and  Health  Drinkers,^^  which  contains  a  ^col- 
lection of  some  part  of  a  Sermon  long  sinca 
preached  "  by  Mr.  Samuel  Ward,  of  Ipswich,  en- 
titled, A  Wo  to  DrunhardM.  "  He  lived,"  con- 
tinues this  old  writer,  **  in  the  days  of  famous  King 
James,  and  was  like  righteous  Lot,  whose  soul  was 
vexed  with  the  wick^  conversation  of  the  So- 
domites. He  published  di  vers  other  good  sennons. 
His  text  was  in  Proverbs  xxiii.  29,  82.  T0 
whom  i$  tooef  to  whom  i$  torrowf  to  tchom  it 
itrife  finths  end  it  mil  bite  like  a  eerpent^  and 
eting  like  a  eoekatriee.    He  begins  thus : 

"  Seer,  art  thou  also  drunk  or  asleep  ?  or  hath  a 
spirit  of  slumber  put  out  thine  eyest  Up  to  thy 
watch-tower,  what  descriest  thou?  Ah,  Lord  I 
what  end  or  number  is  there  of  the  vani- 
ties' which  mine  eyes  are  weary  of  beholdineff 
But  what  seest  thou?  I  see  men  walking  like  the 
tops  of  trees  shaken  with  the  wind,  like  masts  of 
ships  reeling  ou  the  temj>e:»tuou8  seas :  druukenness, 
I  mean,  that  hateful  night  bird ;  which  was  wont 
to  wait  for  the  twilight,  to  seek  nooks  and  comers, 
to  avoid  the  howtiug  and  wonderment  of  boys  and 
girls ;  now  as  if  it  were  some  eaglet,  to  dare  the 
sun-light,  to  fly  abroad  at  high  noon  in  every  street, 
in  open  markets  and  fairs,  without  fear  or  shame. 
•  •  •  Go  to  then  now  ye  Drunkardd,  listen,  not 
what  I  or  any  ordinary  heilge-priest  (a<s  you  style 
us)  but  that  most  wise  and  experienced  royal 
preacher  hath  to  say  unto  you.  •  •  You  promise 
yourself  mirth,  pleasure  and  jollity  in  your  cups; 
but  for  one  drop  of  your  mad  mirth,  be  sure  of  g^- 
lons  and  tons  of  woe,  gall,  wormwood  and  bitter- 
ness, here  and  hereafter.  Other  sinners  sliall  taste 
of  the  cup,  but  you  shall  drink  off  the  dregs  of 
God's  wrath  and  displeasure.  *  *  You  pretend 
you  drink  healths  ana  for  health ;  but  to  whom  are 
all  kind  of  diseases,  infirmities,  deformities,  pearled 
faces,  palsies,  dropsies,  headaches,  if  not  to  drunk- 
ards.'''^ 

His  son  Nathaniel  was  educated  at  Cambridge, 
was  bred  a  lawyer,  travelled  on  the  Continent  wiUi 
some  merchants  in  Prussia  and  Denmark,  becom- 
ing acquainted  with  the  learned  theologue  Pa- 
raaus  at  Heidelberg,  and  influenced  by  his  au- 
thority, devoted  himself  to  divinity.  Ketuming 
to  England  he  took  orders  and  procured  a  parish 
in  Hertfordshire.  He  had  some  connexion  with 
the  Massachusetts  Company  in  1629,  got  into 
difficulty  as  a  nonconformist  in  1631,  was  si- 
lenced as  a  preacher  and  came  to  America  in  the 
summer  of  1634,  where  he  was  set  up  as  pastor 
of  the  church  at  Ipswich,  formerly  the  Indian 
town  of  Agawiim.  He  had  John  Norton,  on  hia 
arrival  from  England  the  next  year,  as  hb  asso- 
ciate.   He  soon  after  resigned  this  situation,  and 
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appears  to  have  been  derioal  and  political  assistant 
in  general  to  the  country.  His  legal  training 
enabled  him  to  prepare  a  draft  of  laws,  called 
for  by  the  people  of  the  province,  which  was 
more  constitutional  than  the  theocratical  propo- 
sitions of  John  Cotton.  His  suggestions  were 
mostly  included  in  the  code  entitled  "Body  of 
Liberties,"  of  which  he  was  the  author.  It  was 
the  first  code  of  laws  established  in  New  Eng- 
land, being  adopted  in  1641.  It  is  not  to  be 
confounded  with  the  "Abstract  of  Laws"  pre- 
pared by  Cotton.  Many  of  its  provisions  and 
omissions  are  sagacious,  and  its  statutes  are 
tersely  worded.  A  manuscript  copy  of  the 
"Liberties"  was  some  time  since  discovered  by 
Mr.  Francis  C.  Gray,  of  Boston,  who  has  pub- 
lished the  work  in  the  Mass.  Hist  Society  Col- 
lections, accompanied  by  a  judicious  review  of 
the  early  legislation.*  Ward's  Code  exhibits, 
he  says,  "  throughout  the  hand  of  the  practical 
lawyer,  foiniliar  with  the  principles  and  securities 
of  English  liberty ;  and  though  it  retains  some 
strong  traces  of  the  times,  is  in  the  main  far  in 
advance  of  them,  and  in  several  respects  in 
advance  of  the  Common  Law  of  England  at 
this  day."  Ward  returned  to  England,  where, 
shortly  after  his  arrival  in  1647,  he  published 
The  Simple  Cohler^  which  he  had  written  iu 
Americ^i.  He  obtained  an  English  parish  the 
next  year,  at  Shenfield  in  Essex,  where  he  died  in 
1653.  Fuller  celebrates  his  repntation  for  wit  in 
England,  as  one  who,  "  following  the  counsel  of 
the  poet, 

Rideniem  dieere  verwUf 

Quis  vetat  / 

What  doth  forbid  but  ono  may  smile, 

And  also  tell  the  truth  the  while  ? 

hath,  in  a  jesting  way,  in  some  of  his  books, 
delivered  much  smart  truth  of  the  present  times.' t 
Cotton  Mather,  in  the  Magnolia^  has  written  the 
life  of  his  son  who  settled  at  Haverhill,  on  the 
Merrimack,  and  has  given  a  few  lines  to  tlie 
Other's  memory  as  "  the  author  of  many  compo- 
sures full  of  wit  and  sense ;  among  which,  that 
enUtuled  The  Simple  Cohler  (which  demonstrated 
him  to  be  a  snbtle  statesman),  was  most  consi- 
dered ;"  and  in  his  Remarkables  of  his  father, 
Increase  Mather,  he  alludes  to  Ward's  hundr«^ 
witty  speeches,  with  an  anecdote  of  the  inscrip- 
tion over  his  mantelpiece,  the  four  words  en- 
graved Sohriey  Ju$te^  Pie,  Lmte. 

While  looking  over  the  notices  of  Ward  which 
remain,  and  which  are  not  so  many  as  could  be 
wished,  it  has  been  our  good  fortune  to  hold  in 
our  hands  the  copy  of  The  Simple  Cobler  which 
belonged  to  Robert  Southey,  who,  as  is  well 
known,  was  a  diligent  reader  and  warm  appreoia- 
tor  of  tiie  American  Colonial  history  and  records. 
It  is  marked  throughout  with  his  peculiar  pencil- 
lings  on  the  margin,  of  the  following  among  other 
fine  passages :  "  the  least  truth  of  God's  kingdom, 
doth  in  its  place  uphold  the  whole  kingdom  of 
his  Truths ;  take  away  the  least  vericulum  out  of 
the  world  and  it  unworlds  all  potentially,  and  may 


*  B^^nwrks  on  tbo  Earlj  Laws  of  Massachusetts  Bay,  with 
the  Code  adopted  in  1641,  and  called  the  Body  of  Liberties, 
now  first  presented  by  F.  C.  Gray,  LL.D.,  Sec  liaas.  Hist 
8oc  Ck>U^  Third  Series,  vlii.  191. 

t  Foller's  Worthies,  Ed.  1800,  UL 187. 


nnravel  the  whole  teztnre  actually,  if  it  be  not 
conserved  by  an  ann  of  extraordinary  power" — 
a  sentence  which  has  a  very  Coleridgean  look. 
Again,  an  illustration  worthy  of  Milton :  "  Nan 
senescit  Veritas.  No  man  ever  saw  a  gray  hair 
on  the  head  or  beard  of  any  Truth,  wrinkle  or 
morphew  on  its  face :  the  bed  of  Truth  is  green 
all  the  year  long."  This  is  very  tersely  expressed ; 
"  It  is  a  most  toilsome  task  to  run  the  wild  goose 
chase  after  a  well-breath'd  opinionist :  they  delight 
in  vitilitigation :  it  is  an  itch,  that  loves  a  life  to 
be  scrub'd ;  they  desire  not  satisfaction,  but  satis- 
diction,  whereof  themselves  must  be  judges."  In 
these  more  earnest  thoughts  he  rises  beyond  his 
word-catching;  but  one  portion  of  his  book  is 
very  amusing  in  this  way,  that  directed  against 
the  fashionable  ladies  of  the  time.  The  Cobler 
professes  to  be  a  solitary  widower  of  twelve 
years'  standing,  on  the  look-out  for  a  mate,  and 
thinking  of  going  to  Enghmd  for  the  purpose — 
"  but,"  says  he,  "  when  I  consider  how  women 

fave  tripe- \vifed  themselves  with  their  cladmenta, 
have  no  heart  to  the  voyage,  lest  their  nauseous 
shapes,  and  the  sea,  should  work  too  sorely  upon 
my  stomach.  I  speak  sadly ;  methinks  it  should 
break  the  hearts  of  Englishmen  to  see  so  many 
goodly  English-women  imprisoned  in  French 
cages,  peering  out  of  their  hood-holes  for  some 
men  of  mercy  to  help  them  with  a  little  wit,  and 
nobody  relieves  them."  He  teUs  us  there  are 
"  about  five  or  six"  specimens  of  the  kind  in  the 
colony:  "if  I  see  any  of  them  accidentally,  I 
cannot  cleanse  my  fancy  of  them  for  a  month 
after."  On  this  matter  the  Cobler  thus  defines 
his  position : — "  It  is  known  more  than  enough, 
that  I  am  neither  niggard  nor  cynic,  to  the  due 
bravery  of  the  true  gentry :  if  any  man  mislikes 
a  bully  mong  drosock  more  than  I,  let  him  take 
her  for  his  labour :  I  honour  the  woman  that  can 
honour  herself  with  her  attire:  a  good  text 
always  deserves  a  fair  margent:  I  am  not  much 
otfended  if  I  see  a  trim,  tar  trimmer  than  she 
that  wears  it :  in  a  word,  whatever  Christianity 
or  civility  will  allow,  I  can  afford  with  London 
measure :  but  when  I  hear  a  nugiperous  gentle- 
dame  inquire  what  dress  the  Queen  is  in  this 
week:  what  the  nudiustertian  fasliion  of  the 
court,  I  mean  the  very  newest;  with  egg  to  be 
in  it  in  all  haste,  whatever  it  be ;  I  look  at  her  as 
the  very  gizzard  of  a  trifle,  the  product  of  a  quar- 
ter of  a  cypher,  the  epitome  of  nothing,  fitter  to 
be  kickt,  if  she  were  of  a  kickable  substance,  than 
either  honour'd  or  humour'd." 

Like  most  of  the  Puritans,  Ward  was  a  bit 
of  a  poet,  a  cultivator  of  that  crabbed  muse 
who  frowned  so  often  on  such  votaries.  But 
Ward  was  too  sensitive  a  wit  not  to  have  suspi- 
cion of  his  own  verses,  and  says  modestly  and 
truly  enough  of  his  attempts : — "  I  can  impute  it 
to  nothing,  but  to  the  fiatuousness  of  our  diet : 
they  are  but  sudden  raptures,  soon  up,  soon  down." 
Here  are  some  Unes  for  King  Charles's  considera- 
tion which  he  appends  to  his  book,  and  calls 
"  driving  in  half  a  dozen  plain  honest  country 
hobnails,  such  as  the  Martyrs  were  wont   to 


wear. 


There,  lives  cannot  be  good, 
There,  faith  cannot  be  sure. 

Where  truth  cannot  be  quiet. 
Nor  ordinances  pure. 
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No  king  can  king  it  right, 
Nor  rightly  sway  hU  rod ; 

Who  truly  lorea  not  Christ, 
And  truly  fears  not  God. 

He  cannot  rule  a  land, 

As  lands  should  ruled  been. 

That  lets  himself  be  rul'd 
By  a  ruling  Roman  Queen. 

No  earthly  man  can  be 
True  subject  to  this  state ; 

Who  makes  the  Pope  his  Christ, 
An  heretique  his  mate. 

There  peace  will  go  to  war. 
And  silence  make  a  noise: 

Where  upper  things  will  not 
With  nether  equipoise. 

The  upper  world  shall  rule, 
While  stars  will  run  their  race : 

The  nether  world  obey. 

While  people  keep  their  place.* 

To  which  we  may  add  his 

FBXrATOBT  LINIS  TO  THX  POBMS  OT  AlTini  B 


Mercury  showed  Apollo,  Bartas  book, 

Minerva  this,  and  wish'd  him  well  to  look. 

And  tell  uprightly,  which  did  which  excel: 

He  yiew'd  and  viewed,  and  vow'd  he  could  not  telL 

They  bid  him  hemisphere  his  mouldy  nose, 

Witn's  crock'd  leering  glasses,  for  it  would  pose 

The  best  brains  he  had  in's  old  pudding-pan. 

Sex  weigh'd,  which  best,  the  woman  or  the  man  t 

He  peer'd,  and  por'd,  and  glared,  and  said  for  wore, 

Fm  even  as  wise  now,  as  I  was  before. 

They  both  'gan  laugh,  and  said,  it  was  no  mar^. 

Tlie  auth'reas  was  a  right  Du  Bartas  girl 

Good  sooth,  quoth  the  old  Don,  tell  me  ye  so, 

I  muse  whither  at  length  these  girls  will  go. 

It  half  revives  my  chill  frost-bitten  blood, 

To  see  a  woman  once  do  ought  that's  good ; 

And  chode  by  Chaucer's  boots  and  Homer's  fan, 

Let  men  look  to't,  lest  women  wear  the  spurs. 

Ward  was  also  the  author  of  a  humorous  sati- 
rical address  in  1648,  to  the  London  tradesmen  ; 
tamed  preachers,  endtk^  MercuHus  Anti-mechor 
nicu9^  of  the  Simple  CdbUr^e  Boy^f  in  which  he 
devotes  twelve  chapters  of  punning  and  exhorta- 
tion to  the  Confectioner;  the  Smith;  the  liight 
and  Left  Shoe-Maker ;  the  Needless  Tailor  from 
his  working  (im^posture;  the  Saddler;  the  Por- 
ter; the  Labynnthian  Box-maker;  the  AJl-be- 
sniearing  Soap-boiler  or  the  sleepy  Sopor;  the 
Both-handed  Glover;  the  White-handed  Meal- 
man  ;  the  Chicken-man ;  and  the  Button-maker. 
He  extracts  from  each  the  quaint  analogies  and 
provocations  of  his  particular  calling,  running 
riot  in  a  profusion  of  puns  and  moralities,  en- 
grafted by  his  strong  vigorous  sense  on  his  devo- 
tional ardor,  study  of  &o  times,  and  collegiate 


*  The  SimpU  Cobler^  in  the  old  editions^  is  a  scsroe  book. 
The  old  Boston  reprint  besra  date  1718.  It  has  been  lately 
republished  by  Munroe  Jb  Co.  in  1848,  with  an  introdactory 
notice  by  Dayid  Palatfer.  There  is  an  article  on  Ward  in  the 
Monthly  Anthologr  for  May,  18C9,  from  the  pen  of  Dr.  J.  Q. 
OogswelL 

t  Meronrlns  Anti-n1echanion^  or  the  Simple  Gobler"^  Boy. 
With  his  Lap-fall  of  Gareats  (or  Take  heeds).  Documents.  Ad- 
Tertisementa  and  PrcDmonitions,  to  all  his  honest  feilow- 
tradesmcn-Preachers,  but  more  especially  a  dozen  of  them,  in 
or  about  the  City  of  London.  By  Theodore  de  la  Qoarden. 
London :  Printed  for  John  Walker,  at  the  Sign  of  the  Starre 
in  Pipes-head  Alley.    IMa 


olassicalides.  The  Oobler^s  boy  prores  himself  w 
efficient  at  patching  and  mending  souls  as  his  sire. 
His  pulpit-confectioner  he  warns  against  that 
^Moctrine  of  indulgence,"  reminding  him  that 
^*  we  must  not  speak  things  tooth-some  bat  whole- 
some." "  CJoloquintida,"  says  he,  **  must  usher 
in  ambrosia.  Children  would  never  eat  so  mudi 
raw  and  forbidden  fruit  (to  vermiculate  their  in> 
trals)  if  they  oould  but  remember  that  ever  since 
Adam^s  time  poma  fuUse  mala.  If  sugar-i^ums 
lead  the  van,  scouring  pills  will  challenge  the  rear. 
Too  nmch  diet-bread  will  bring  a  ntan  to  a  diet 
drink;  mack-roones  will  make  room  for  (no  good) 
luxury.  Mannalade  may  marre  my  Lady,  me  it 
shall  not.  March  pane  shall  not  be  my  arch- 
bane."  Ue  then  utters  a  meditation  ^  that  spioe 
when  it  is  bruised  and  small  (being  beat  and  heat), 
it  sends  np  a  sweet  savour  into  the  nostrils  of  the 
smiter:  so  a  gracious  man,  the  more  his  God 
bruises  and  boats  him  by  afflictions,  the  more 
small  he  is  broken  in  himself,  the  more  fragi-ant 
and  ravishing  odours  he  sends  up  to  heaven. 
The  more  the  Lord  brayes,  the  more  he  prayes." 
lie  reminds  the  Smith  not  to  have  too  many  irons 
in  the  fire,  and  that  it  is  easier  to  make  his  anvH 
groan  than  the  hearts  of  his  hearers.  A  seared 
ooascienoe,  he  says,  '*  is  like  the  smith's  dog  that 
hath  been  so  addicted  to  sleep  under  the  very 
anvil  that  no  noise  will  convince  him  to  an 
awakening."  The  Cobler's  boy  is  of  course  at 
home  with  the  shoe-maker,  whom  he  warns  "  not 
to  go  beyond  his  last  by  seeking  to  be  one  of  the 
first."  The  tailor's  disposition,  he  says,  "  must  be 
not  more  cross  than  his  lef?s  or  shears."  From 
the  porter  pursuing  his  trudging  vocation  abroad 
he  draws  tnis  quaint  conclusion,  "  that  he  walks 
abroad  all  day,  but  the  evening  brings  him  home : 
many  a  prodigal  roames  abroad  all  the  day  of 
prosperity ;  but  the  night  of  adversity  brings  him 
nome  to  God.  Therefore  I  shut  up  with  an  ad- 
miring question  thus, — What  a  stnmge  owl-eyed 
creature  is  man,  who  (for  the  most  part)  finds  the 
way  home  best  in  the  dark."  The  box-maker 
naturally  recalls  to  so  ingenious  a  witted  person 
the  pulpit :  ^^  but  perhaps  thou  aocountest  a  pnlpit 
a  box,  and  Fll  tell  thee  a  brief  story  to  that  efiect. 
A  little  child  being  at  a  sermon  and  observing  the 
minister  very  vehement  in  his  words  and  bodily 
gesture,  cried  out,  *  Mother,  why  don't  the  people 
let  the  man  out  of  the  box?'  Then  I  entreat 
thee  behave  thyself  well  in  preaching,  lest  men 
say  truly  this  is  Jack  in  a  box!"  His  Chicken- 
man  is  to  learn  "  that  many  men  woodcock-like 
hve  by  their  long  bills."  So  he  puns  on  throu^ 
over  hfty  pages  of  typographical  eccentricities  in 
small  qiuuto.  He  was  a  contemporary  of  Dr. 
Thomas  Fuller,  the  admirable  wit  and  Chnrcb 
historian,  who  we  have  seen  appreciated  him, 
and  has  much  in  common  with  his  genius,  though 
the  one  was  suffering  with  the  ecclesiastical  esta- 
blishment, which  the  other  was  bent  npon  de- 
stroying. 


JOHN  CX)TTON.-JOHN  NORTON. 

John  Cotton,  "  the  great  Cotton,"  whose  general 
amiability,  piety,  pohtical  influence,  and  pastoral 
fidehty  are  memorable  in  the  New  En^nd 
Churches,  was  bom  at  Derby,  in  England,  in  1685. 
He  was  an  eminent  stadent,  and  a  fellow  of  Ou&- 
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bridge,  where  he  became  aPnritan,  and  was  after- 
wards minister  in  Lincolnshire  for  twenty  years, 
bearing  a  high  reputation  for  his  personal  worth 
and  his  theological  acumen,  till  a  citation  before 
Laad^s  Ecclesiastical  Court  induced  him  to  escape 
prosecution  in  America,  where  he  landed  in  1638, 
and  was  established  the  same  year  in  the  ministry 
of  the  Boston  Church,  which  he  held  nineteen  years, 
till  his  death  in  1652.  He  was  an  ardent  admirer 
of  church  and  state  authority  according  to  the 
theocradc  Mosaic  dispensation  of  the  Jews.  In 
1636,  Cotton  was  appointed  by  the  General  Court 
to  prepare  a  scheme  of  laws  for  the  government 
of  the  colony.  Ho  performetl  the  task,  but  his 
work  was  not  accepted,  the  "  Bo<ly  of  Liberties," 
by  Ward,  being  preferred  in  its  steatl.  Cotton's 
*' Abstract  of  ^e  Laws  of  New  England  as  they 
are  now  established,"  *  was  printed  in  London,  in 
1641,  a  book  which  has  passed  incorrectly  for  the 
code  in  actual  operation  in  New  England.  Heresv, 
by  tliese  proposed  laws,  was  punishable  with  death. 
Scripture  authorities  were  freely  quoted,  as,  for 
sending  out  warrants  for  coUing  of  the  General 
Court,  Josh.  xxiv.  1. 

The  ingenuity  of  Cottbn  was  considerably  taxed 
in  his  controvei*sy  with  Roger  Williams,  in  his 
attempts  to  reconcile  the  authority  of  the  civil 
power  with  rights  of  conscience.  Williams  had 
charged  him  with  "holding  a  bloody  tenent  of 
persecution;"  when  Cotton  entitled  his  reply 
Th^  Bloody  Tenent  toasTied  andrnade  white  in  the 
Blood  of  the  Lam})^\  to  which  Williams  rejoine<l. 
The  controversy  was  conducted  with  much  polemi- 
cal acuteness  on  both  sides. 

In  1642,  he  published  a  tract  on  Set  Forma  of 
Prayer^X  from  which  we  may  present  a  charac- 
teristic passage : 

In  case  a  distressed  soul  do  meet  with  a  prayer 
penned  by  a  godly  and  well-experienced  Christian, 
and  do  find  his  own  case  pithily  and  amplv  deci- 
phered and  anatomized  therein,  we  denv  not  bat  his 
neart  and  affections  may  go  along  with  it,  and  say 


•  This  Is  reprinted  In  Maas.  Hist.  Soc.  GolU  First  Series  y. 
1TB,  and  sequel.  In  1605,  after  Cotton's  death,  this  was  pnb- 
lishdd  In  London  in  a  oompleto  form  by  William  AspinwaJl,  as 
**  collected  uid  digested  into  the  ensuing  method  by  that  godly 

Smve  and  Jodtcloiis  divine  Mr.  John  Cotton  of  Boston  in 
ew  Ensland,  in  his  lifetime,  and  presented  to  the  Oenoral 
Coart  of  Manachnsetts."  See  F.  C.  Qray's  reyiew  of  the 
matter,  Mass.  HL)t  Soc  Coll.,  Third  Series,  vliL  192,  Z, 

t  The  Bloody  Tenent,  washed  and  made  white  in  the  Blood 
of  the  Lamb:  being  dlsctissed  and  diseliarged  of  blood-guilti- 
ness by  Just  defence.  Wherein  the  great  questions  of  this 
pre«ent  time  are  liandled,  yix.  How  farro  liberty  of  eonscionoe 
oaght  to  be  g^yen  to  those  tliat  truly  fear  Qod?  And  how  farre 
restrained  to  turbnlent  and  pestilent  persons,  tliat  not  only 
mze  the  foundation  of  sodliness,  but  disturb  Uie  Ciyil  Peace 
where  they  llye?  Also  how  fUrro  the  raajristrate  may  proceed 
In  the  duties  of  the  first  Table  ?  And  that  all  magistrates  ought 
to  study  the  word  and  will  of  God.  that  they  may  fhune  their 
ffoyernment  according  to  it  Discussed  as  they  are  alledged 
from  yarious  8cripture^  out  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments 
Wherein  also  the  practice  of  Princes  Is  debated,  togettier  with 
the  Judgmevt  of  ancient  and  late  writers  of  mo^t  precious 
esteem.  Wherennto  is  added  a  Reply  to  Mr.  Williams'  An- 
swer to  Mr.  Cotton's  Letter.  By  John  Cotton,  Batcholor  in 
Divinity,  and  Teacher  of  the  Church  of  ChrUt  at  Boston,  hi 
New  Endand.  London :  Printed  by  Matthew  8vm^l^n^  for 
Hannah  Allen,  at  the  Crowne  in  Pope's-Hoad  Alley,  16^7.  4to. 
Pp.  195, 144. 

%  From  a  modest  and  dear  Answer  to  Mr.  Ball's  Discnurse 
of  Set  Form*  of  Prayer,  set  forth  in  a  most  seasonable  time, 
when  this  Iringdom  is  now  in  consultation  about  matters  of 
that  nature,  and  so  many  godly  long  after  the  resolution  in 
that  point  Written  by  the  Reverend  and  learned  John  Cot- 
ton, B.D..  and  Teacher  of  the  Church  of  Christ  at  Boston,  in 
New  England.  London :  Printed  by  R.  O.  and  QJ>..  for  Henry 
Overton,  In  Pope's  Head  Alley.    IMS.  4to.  pp.6t 


Amen  to  it,  and  thus  far  may  find  it  a  lawful  help 
to  him ;  but  if  you  set  apart  such  a  prayer  to  sup- 
port him  as  a  crutch  iu  his  prayers  (as  without 
which  he  cannot  walk  straight  and  upright  in  that 
duty),  or  if  ho  that  penned  that  prayer,  or  others 
that  have  read  it,  do  enjoin  it  upon  him,  and  forbid 
him  to  pray  (and  especially  witn  others),  unless  he 
use  that  form,  this,  instead  of  a  crutch,  will  prove  a 
cudgell,  to  break  the  bones  of  the  spirit  in  prayer, 
and  force  him  to  halt  in  worahipping  God  alter  the 
precepts  of  men ;  as  it  hath  been  said  before,  so  it 
may  be  again  remembered  here ;  a  man  may  help 
his  spirit  in  meditation  of  his  mortahty,  by  behola- 
ing  a  dead  man's  scalp  cast  in  his  way,  by  God's 

Erovidence;  but  if  he  should  set  apart  a  death's 
cad,  or  take  it  up  as  enjoined  to  him  by  others, 
never  to  meditate  or  confer  with  others  about  his 
mortality,  and  estate  of  another  life,  but  in  the  sight 
and  use  of  the  death's  head,  such  a  soul  shall  find 
but  a  dead  heart,  and  a  dead  devotion  from  such  a 
means  of  mortification;  if  some  forms  of  prayer, 
especially  such  as  gave  occasion  to  this  dispute,  do 
now  seem  to  be  as  bread  to  the  hungry,  we  say  no 
more  but  this:  then  hungry  souls  will  never  be 
starved,  that  never  want  store  of  such  like  bread  as 
this  i& 

Cotton's  Key$  of  the  "kingdom  of  Heween  arid 
Power  iA^reo/"  exhibits  his  system  of  clmrcli  go- 
vernment.* He  published  numerous  discourses 
and  religious  treatises  of  a  practical  and  expository 
character,  from  a  catechism  to  sennons  on  the 
Revelations,  beside  his  controversial  religious  and 
political  writings.  The  titles  of  some  of  these 
writings  are  in  me  quaint  style  of  the  times,  as  his 
Milk  for  BaheSy  a  Catechism,  and  his  Meat  for 
Strong  Men^  which  was  an  exposition  of  civil 
government  in  a  plantation  founded  with  religious 
motives. 
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Like  most  of  the  old  New  England  divines, 
he  opuld  on  occasion  turn  his  hand  to  verse. 
A  specimen  of  tliis  kind  has  been  preserved  in 
Secretary  Morton's  "  New  England's  Memorial." 

ON  MT  BKVmND  AlfB  l>BAm  BVOTRBIt,  KB.  THOMAS  HOOKSB, 
LATB  PA9T0&  OF  THB  OaU&OU  AT  UAaTTOEO  ON  GONMSOTIOUT. 

To  see  three  things  was  holv  Austin's  wish, 
Rome  in  her  flower,  Christ  Jesus  iu  the  flesh. 
And  Paul  i'  the  Pulpit :  lately  men  might  see, 
Two  first,  and  more,  in  Hooker's  ministry. 

Zion  in  beauty,  is  a  fairer  sight, 

Tiian  Rome  in  flower,  with  all  her  glory  dight: 

Yet  Zion's  beauty  did  most  clearly  shine 

In  Hooker's  rule  and  doctrine ;  both  divine. 

Christ  in  the  spirit  is  more  than  Christ  in  flesh. 
Our  souls  to  quicken,  and  our  states  to  bleas 
Yet  Christ  in  spirit  brake  forth  mip^htily, 
In  faithful  Hooker's  searching  ministry. 

Paul  in  the  pulpit,  Hooker  could  not  reach, 
Yet  did  he  Chnst  in  spirit  so  lively  preach 
That  living  hearers  thought  he  dia  inherit 
A  double  portion  of  Paul's  lively  spirit 


•The  Keys  of  the  Kinirdora  of  Hea^n  and  Power  thereof, 
acoordinir  to  the  word  of  God.  by  that  Learned  and  .Tndlcions 
Divine,  Mr.  John  Cotton,  Teacher  of  the  Chnrch  at  Boston,  in 
Now  England,  tending  to  reconcile  some  present  diflbrenoes 
abont  dtscipMne.  was  pnbli  hod  in  London  in  1644.  with  a  pre- 
liminary address  to  the  Reader,  bv  Thomas  Goodwin  and 
Phl!lp  Nye,  mombera  of  the  Westminster  Assembly.  It 
reprinted  by  Tappan  &  Dennet,  Boston,  184& 
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Prudent  in  rule,  in  argument  quick,  fuU ; 
Fervent  in  prayer,  in  preaching  powerful ; 
That  well  md  learned  Ames  record  bear, 
The  like  to  him  he  never  wout  to  hear. 

Twas  of  Geneva's  worthies  said,  with  wonder, 
(Those  worthies  three)  Farell  was  wont  to  thunder ; 
Viret,  like  rain,  on  tender  grass  to  shower ; 
But  Calvin,  lively  oracles  to  pour. 

All  these  in  Hooker^s  spirit  did  remain, 
A  son  of  thunder,  and  a  shower  of  rain, 
A  pourer  forth  of  lively  oracles. 
In  saving  souls,  the  sum  of  miracles. 

Now  blessed  Hooker,  thou  art  set  on  high. 
Above  the  thankless  world,  and  cloudy  sky ; 
Do  thou  of  all  thy  labour  reap  the  crown. 
Whilst  we  here  reap  the  seed  which  thou  hast  sown. 

to  which  we  may  add  from  John  Norton^s  life, 
"  A  tAste  of  the  Divine  Soliloquies  between  God 
and  bin  Soul,  from  these  two  transcribed  poems 
left  behind  him  in  his  study,  written  with  his  own 
hand.    The  one  entituled  thus," — 

▲  THAXuruL  ACKSowLZDOMXirr  or  god's  FmovmiraB. 

In  mother's  womb  thy  fingers  did  me  make 
And  from  the  womb  thou  didst  me  safely  take : 
From  breast  thou  hast  me  nurst  my  life  throughout, 
Iliat  I  may  say  I  never  wanted  ought 

In  all  my  meals  my  table  thou  hast  spread. 
In  all  my  lodgings  thou  hast  made  my  bed : 
Thou  hast  me  clad  with  changes  of  array, 
And  chang'd  my  house  for  better  far  away. 

In  youthful  wandrings  thou  didst  stay  my  slide, 
In  all  my  jouriiies  thou  hast  been  my  Guide: 
Thou  hast  me  sav'd  from  many  an  unknown  danger. 
And  shewed  me  favour,  even  where  I  was  a  stranger. 

In  both  my  callings  thou  hast  heard  my  voice, 
In  both  my  matches  thou  hast  made  my  choice : 
Thou  gav'st  me  sons,  and  daughters,  tliem  to  peer. 
And  giv'st  me  hope  thoult  learn  them  thee  to  fear. 

Oft  have  I  seen  thee  look  with  Mercy's  face. 
And  through  thy  Christ  have  felt  thy  saving  grace. 
This  is  the  Heav'n  on  Earth,  if  any  be : 
For  this,  and  all,  my  soul  doth  worship  Thee. 

"Another  poem,  made  by  Mr.  Cotton  (as  it 
seemeth),  upon  his  removal  from  Boston  to  this 
wilderness :" 

I  now  may  expect  some  changes  of  miseriesi 

Since  God  hath  made  me  sure 
That  himself  by  them  all  will  purge  mine  iniquities. 

As  fire  makes  silver  pure. 


Then  what  though  I  find  the  deep  deceitfuln< 

Of  a  distrustful  heart  I 
Yet  I  know  with  the  Lord  is  abundant  faithfulness, 

He  will  not  lose  his  part 

When  I  think  of  the  sweet  and  gracious  company 

That  at  Boston  once  I  had. 
And  of  the  long  peace  of  a  fruitful  Ministry 

For  twenty  years  enjoy'd : 


The  joy  that  I  found  in  all  that  h«ppin< 

Doth  still  so  much  refresh  me. 
That  the  grief  to  be  cast  out  into  a  wildemen 

Doth  not  so  much  distress  me. 

For  when  God  saw  his  people,  his  own  at  our  town, 

That  together  they  could  not  hit  it. 
But  that  they  had  learned  the  language  of  Askelon, 

And  one  with  another  could  chip  it 


He  then  saw  it  time  to  send  in  a  busy  Elf, 

A  Joyner  to  take  them  asunder, 
That  so  they  might  learn  each  one  to  deny  himseTf, 

And  so  to  peece  together. 

When  the  breach  of  their  bridges,  and  all  their 
banks  arow. 
And  of  him  that  school  teaches ; 
When  the  breach  of  the  Plague,  and  of  their  Trade 
also 
Could  not  learn  them  to  see  their  breaches. 

Then  Gotl  saw  it  time  to  break  out  on  their  Minis- 
ters, 

By  loss  of  health  and  peace ; 
Tea,  withall  to  break  in  upon  their  Magistrates, 

That  so  their  pride  might  cease. 

Cotton  Mather  has  written  his  life  in  the 
Magnalia,  with  great  unction  and  many  puna, 
"  If  Boston,"  says  he,  "  be  the  chief  seat  of  New 
England,  it  was  Cotton  that  was  the  father 
and  glory  of  Boston,"  in  compliment,  by  the  way, 
to  whose  Lincolnshire  residence  the  city  was 
named,  and  he  celebrates  the  di\ines  who  came 
with  him  in  the  ship  from  England : — "  Mr.  Cot- 
ton, Mr.  Hooker,  and  Mr.  Stone,  which  glorious 
triumvirate  coming  together,  made  the  poor  peo- 
ple in  the  wilderness,  at  their  coming,  to  say,  that 
the  God  of  heaven  had  supplied  them  with  what 
would  in  some  sort  answer  their  three  great 
necessities:  Cotton  for  their  clothing^  Hooher 
for  their  fishing^  and  Stone  for  their  building.^ 

One  of  Mather's  conceits  in  this  "Life"  is  worthy 
of  Dr.  Fuller ;  it  lias  a  fine  touch  of  imagination, 
"  Another  time,  when  Mr.  Cotton  had  njodestly 
replied  unto  one  that  would  much  talk  and  crack 
of  his  insight  into  the  Revelations;  "Brother,  I 
must  confess  myself  to  want  light  in  those  mys- 
teries:"— the  man  M-ent  homo  and  sent  him  a 
pound  of  candles ;  upon  which  action  Uiis  good 
man  bestowed  only  a  silent  smile.  Ee  itovldnot 
set  the  beacon  of  his  great  soul  on  fire  at  the  land- 
ing  of  such  a  little  cockboat. ^^ 

Mather  quotes  the  funeral  eulogy  on  Cotton 
written  by  benjamin  Woodbridge,*  the  first  gnuln- 
ate  of  Harvard,  which  was  probably  read  by 
Franklin  before  he  wrote  the  famous  typographi- 
cal epitaph  on  himself: 

A  living,  breathing  Bible ;  tables  where 
Both  covenants,  at  large,  engraven  were; 
Gospel  and  law,  in*s  heart,  had  each  itd  column ; 
His  nead  an  index  to  the  sacred  volume; 
His  very  name  a  title-page ;  and  next, 
His  life  a  commentary  on  the  text. 
O,  what  a  monument  of  glorious  worth, 
When,  in  a  new  edition,  he  comes  forth, 
Without  erratas,  may  we  think  he'll  be 
In  leaves  and  covers  of  eternity ! 

It  was  to  Cotton  New  England  was  indebted 
for  the  custom  of  commencing  the  Sabbath  on 
Saturday  evening.  "  The  Sabbath,"  says  Mathc  r, 
"he  began  the  evening  befoi-e:  for  which  ki^-p- 
ing  of  the  Sabbath,  from  evenivg  to  erenihg,  he 
wrote  arguments  before  coming  to  New  England : 


♦  Tbo  Bev.  Beirjamin  Woodbrldjre.  the  first  frrndnate  ft^m 
Harvard  College  (16^),  wa9 born  Ir  1622.  Hf  retnrred  lo  Eoy- 
land  and  prea>ched  at  Newbnry,  B<Tks,  with  rfpntallon  as  a 
scholar  and  orator.  In  1G€2  bo  wns  eject*  d.  bnt  ly  pcutlculmr 
favor  of  tbo  king,  by  whom  he  was  hlph!y  oMecm<'d,  was  al- 
lowed to  preach  privately.  He  died  at  Inglcfleld,  Berks,  1664. 
,  A  &w  of  ols  sermoiM  were  pabUsbed. 
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and,  I  suppose,  ^twas  from  his  reason  and  practice 
that  the  Christians  of  New  England  have  gene- 
raUy  done  so  too." 

The  lile  of  Cotton  was  also  written  bv  his  succes- 
sor in  the  Church  at  Boston,  John  Norton,  an 
English  curate,  who  came  to  America  and  was  set- 
tled as  the  colleague  of  Ward  at  Ipswich.  While 
at  the  latter  pbice,  he  acquired  distinguished  litera- 
ry reputation  by  the  elegant  latinity  of  his  Answer 
to  Apollonius,  the  pastor  of  the  Cliurch  in  Mid- 
dlebury,  who,  at  the  request  of  the  divines  of 
Zealand,  had  sent  over  various  questions  on 
Church  Government  to  the  clergy  of  New  Eng- 
land. Of  this  work,  published  in  London  in 
1648,  Dr.  Thomas  Fuller,  that  warm  appreciator 
of  character,  says  in  his  Church  history,*  of  his 
inquiries  into  the  tenets  of  the  Congregationalists, 
"  uiat  of  all  the  authors  I  have  perused  concern- 
ing the  opinions  of  these  Dissenting  Brethren, 
none  to  me  was  more  informative  than  Mr.  John 
Norton  (one  of  no  less  learning  than  modesty), 
minister  in  New  England,  in  his  answer  to  Apol- 
lonius." Norton,  in  Wh  services  to  the  state,  was 
charged  with  a  delicate  commission  from  the  Pu- 
ritans of  New  England  to  address  his  M^esty 
Charles  II.  on  the  I&storation.  He  died  suddenly 
in  1668,  shortly  after  his  return  from  this  em- 
bassy. 

Norton's  Life  and  Death  of  (hat  deservedly 
famous  Man  of  God^  Mr.  John  Ootton^f  shows  a 
soholar^s  pen  as  well  as  the  emotion  of  the  divine, 
and  the  warm  heart  of  the  friend.  It  abounds 
with  those  quaint  learned  illustrations  which 
those  old  preachers  knew  how  to  employ  so  well, 
and  which  oontrast  so  favorably  with  the  gene- 
rally meagre  style  of  the  pulpit  of  the  present  dav. 
Thus,  in  introducing  Cotton  on  the  stage  of  liro, 
he  treats  us  to  a  quaint  and  poetical  essay  on 
vouthfUl  education.  "Though  vain  man  would 
be  wise,  vet  may  he  be  compared  to  the  oub,  as 
well  as  the  wild  asses^  colt.  Now  we  know  the 
bear  when  she  bringeth  forth  her  young  ones, 
they  are  an  ill  fovored  lump,  a  mass  without 
shape,  but  by  continual  licking,  they  are  brought 
to  some  fonn.  Children  are  called  infftnts  of  the 
palms  (Lam.  ii.  20),  or  educations,  not  because 
thev  are  but  a  span  in  length,  but  because  the 
midwife,  as  soon  as  they  are  bom,  stretcheth  out 
their  joints  with  her  hand,  that  they  may  be  more 
straight  afterwards.^'  A  conceit  is  not  to  be  re- 
jected by  these  old  writers,  come  from  what 
quarter  it  may ;  as  George  Herbert  says — 

All  things  are  big  with  jeet:  nothiog  that's  plain 
But  may  be  witty,  if  thou  hast  the  vein.  • 

Here  is  something  in  another  way :  "  Three  in- 
gredients Aristotle  requires  to  complete  a  man, 
an  innate  excellency  of  wit,  instruction,  and 
government ;  the  two  first  we  have  by  natnre,  in 
them  man  is  instrumental ;  the  first  we  have  by 
nature  more  immediately  from  God.  This  native 
aptitude  of  mind,  which  is  indeed  a  peculiar  gift 
of  God,  the  naturalist  calls  tiie  sparklings  and 


*  Book  zi  860.  51.  %. 

t  Abel  belnff  dead  jet  tpoftketh :  or  tho  Life  and  I>«aUi  of 
that  dosonrodly  fainoas  man  of  Ood,  Mr.  John  Ootton,  late 
taaeher  of  the  Cbarch  of  Christ;  at  Boston,  in  New  England. 
By  John  Norton,  teacher  of  the  laine  obaroo.  London :  Tbo. 
KewooDib.  1608.  4ta  pp.  51.  This  work  U  dated  by  the 
anthor,  Boston,  Not.  C,  lOoT. 


seeds  of  virtue,  and  looks  at  them  as  the  prin- 
ciples and  foundations  of  better  education.  Thosd 
the  godly-wise  advise  such  to  whom  the  inspec- 
tion of  youth  is  committed,  to  attend  to,  as  spring 
masters  were  toont  to  make  a  trial  of  the  virtus 
latent  in  waters^  hy  the  morning  vapors  that 
ascend  from  them  ;^*  and  in  a  mai^inal  reference 
he  quotes  Clemens  Alexandrinus,  "  Animi  nostri 
sunt  agri  animati^  "Idleness  in  youth,"  he 
sa^  "  is  scarcely  healed  without  a  scar  in  age.*' 
When  he  arrives  at  Cotton's  tlistinguishe<l  college 
years,  he  has  this  picture  of  a  student's  life. 

He  is  now  in  the  place  of  improvement,  amongst 
his  c^a  iiAAoi,  beset  with  examples,  as  so  many  objects 
of  better  emulation.  If  he  slacken  his  pace,  his 
compeers  will  leave  him  behind;  and  though  he 

SuicKen  it,  there  are  still  those  which  are  ^for& 
[otwithstandiiiff  Themistooles  exoelleth,  yet  the  tro- 
phies of  Miltiades  suffer  him  not  to  iJeep.  Cato, 
that  Helluo,  that  devourer  of  books,  is  at  Athena. 
Ability  and  opportunity  are  now  met  together; 
unto  both  which  industry  actuated  with  a  desire  to 
know,  being  joined,  bespeaks  a  person  of  high  ex- 
pectation, llie  unwearied  pains  of  ambitious  and 
uncjuiet  wits,  are  amongst  the  arrangements  of  ases. 
Asia  and  Egypt  can  hold  the  seven  wonders ;  but 
the  books,  works,  and  motions  of  ambitious  minds» 
the  whole  world  cannot  contain.  It  was  an  illicit 
aspiring  after  knowledge,  which  helped  to  put  forth 
£ve*8  hand  unto  the  forbidden  fruit :  the  less  mar- 
vel if  irregenerate  and  unelevated  wits  have  placed 
their  summym  bonum  in  knowledge,  indefati^ably 
pursuing  it  as  a  kind  of  deity,  as  a  thing  ruinous, 
yea,  as  a  kind  of  mortal-inmiortality.  Diogenes, 
Demooritus,  and  other  philosophers,  accounting  lar^e 
estates  to  be  an  impediment  to  their  proficiency  m 
knowledge,  dispossessed  themselves  oi  rich  inherit- 
ances,  tlmt  they  mi^ht  be  the  fitter  students ;  pre- 
ferring an  opportunity  of  study  before  a  large  patri- 
mony. Junius,  yet  ignorant  of  Christ,  can  want  his 
country,  necessaries,  and  many  comforts;  but  he 
must  exceL  **  Through  desire  a  man  having^  sepa- 
rated himself,  seeketh  and  intermeddleth  with  all 
wisdom,"  Prov.  xviiL  1.  The  elder  Plinius  lost  hii 
life  in  venturing  too  near  to  search  the  cause  of  the 
irruption  of  the  hill  Vesuvius.  It  is  true,  knowledge 
excelleth  other  created  excellences,  as  much  as  lue 
exoelleth  darkness;  yet  it  agreeth  with  them  in 
this,  that  neither  oau  exempt  the  subject  thereof 
from  eternal  misery.  Whilst  we  seek  knowledge 
with  a  selfish  interest,  we  serve  the  decree;  and 
self  being  destroyed  according  to  the  decree,  we 
hence  become  more  able  to  serve  the  command. 

Cotton  was  on  one  occasion  a  correspondent  of 
Cromwell,  on  an  application  in  1651  for  the  en- 
couragement of  the  Gospel  in  New  England. 
The  reply  of  the  tord  Protector — For  my  esteemed 
Friend,  Mr.  Cotton,  Pastor  of  the  Church  at  Bos- 
ton, in  New  England :  These — ^is  characteristic  of 
his  bewildered  d^matic  godliness.  ^^  What  is  the 
Lord  adoing  ?  What  prophecies  are  now  fulfilling? 
Indeed,  my  dear  Friend,  between  yon  and  me, 
you  know  not  me,"  and  the  like.  Oarlyle,  in  his 
Oliver  Cromwell,  has  printed  the  letter  and  pre- 
faced it  with  this  recognition  of  the  old  divine — 
^^  Reverend  John  Cotton  is  a  man  still  held  in 
some  remembrance  amonff  our  New  England 
Friends.  A  painful  Preadier,  oracuUr  of  high 
Grospels  to  New  England ;  who  in  his  day  was 
well  seen  to  be  connected  with  the  Supreme  Pow- 
ers of  this  Universe,  tiie  word  of  him  being  as  a 
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live-WHil  to  the  hearta  of  many.  lie  died  some 
Tears  afterwards  ; — was  thon^t  especially  on 
bis  deatlibed,  to  have  manifested  gifts  even  of 
Prophecy, — a  thing  iiot  inconceiTobla  to  the 
banian  mind  that  well  considers  Fiophecy  and 
John  Cotton,™ 

THOHAS  HOOKEB. 
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TfiOMAa  HooKEB  was  bom  at  Marfield,  LeiceS' 
terahire,  in  1586.  He  was  educated  at  Cam- 
bridge, became  a  fellow  of  Emanael  college,  and, 
oc  leaving  the  univereitj,  a  popular  prejicher 
in  London.  In  162B  he  removed  to  Chehns- 
ibnl,  Easei.  After  ofBciating  as  "lecturer"  for 
four  jeais  in  this  place,  in  conseqiience  of  non- 
oonfonnitj  with  tbe  established  church  he  was 
obliged  to  disctHitinue  preaching,  and,  bj  request, 
opened  .a  school,  in  which  hu  employed  John 
Eliot,  afterworda  the  Apostle  to  the  Indiana,  as 
hia  usher.  He  not  long  after  went  over  to  Hol- 
land, where  he  remained  three  years,  preaching 
at  Amsterdam  and  Rotterdam.    He  then  eml- 

Eled  to  Maaaachusetts,  arriving  at  Benton,  with 
Cotton  and  Mr.  Stone,  Sept.  4,  1038,  and  be- 
came ttie  poator  of  the  congregation  at  Newtown, 
(H-  Cambridge,  with  Mr.  Stone  as  his  aniatant. 
"  Such  multitudes,"  says  Cotton  Mather, ."  flocked 
over  to  New  England  after  them  that  tbe  planta- 
tion of  Newtown  became  too  straight  for  them," 
and  in  consoqoenoe  Hooker,  with  one  hundred  of 
hia  followers,  penetrated  IJirongh  the  wilderness 
to  the  banks  of  the  Connecticut,  where  they 
foonded  Hartford.  A  difference  of  opinion  on 
minor  points  of  chnrch  government  with  hia 
clerical  associates  had  its  share  in  effecting  tliia 
removal.  Neither  distance  nor  difference,  how- 
ever, led  to  any  auspension  of  friendly  inti^rcouree, 
Hooker  occasionally  visiting  and  preaching  in 
MasBochosettA  Bay,  where  he  was  alwaya  re- 
ceived by  admiring  crowds. 

With  the  exception  of  tJieae  vimta,  the  remain- 
der of  bis  life  was  spent  at  the  colony  he  had 
founded.  Ho  enjoyed  throughont  bis  career  a 
great  reputation  as  a  pnlpit  orator,  and  sei  oral 
stories  are  told  by  Mather  of  wonders  wrought 
by  his  prayers  and  sermons.  On  one  occasion, 
while  preaching  in  "the  great  charch  of  Leices- 
Vsc  (Bn^^and),  one  of  t3)e  chief  burgesses  in  the 
town  much  opposed  his  preaching  tliere;  and 
wb«i  he  coold  not  prevail  to  hinder  it,  he  set 
certain  fidXen  at  work  to  disturb  him  in  the 
ohorch  porch  or  chnrchyard,  Bot  snch  was  the 
Tivacity  of  Mr.  Hooker,  as  to  proceed  in  what  he 
was  about,  withont  either  the  damping  of  his 
mind  or  the  drowning  of  his  voice ;  whereupon 
tbe  man  himself  went  nnto  the  church  door  to 
overhear  what  he  said,"  with  snch  good  result 
tbat  be  be^ed  pardon  for  his  offence,  and  became 
ft  devout  Christiau.  His  bearing  waa  bo  dignified 
that  it  was  smd  of  him,  "  he  could  put  a  king  in 
bis  pocket." 

His  oharitdea  were  as  liberal  aa  bis  endowments. 


He  frequently  bestowed  large  sums  on  widows 
and  orphans,  and  on  one  occasion  when  there 
was  a  scarcity  at  Sonthampton,  on  Long  Island, 
Joined  with  a  few  others  in  despatching  "nwhola 
bark's  load  of  com  of  many  hundred  bnshels"  b> 
tbe  relief  of  tbe  place. 


*  OUvsrCiomwatra  LatMn  ind  Bpeeohu,  wllh  EiDddiUain, 


HookeT'i  Beddcum  nt  ButAird. 

"He  woald  «qr,"  remariia  Mather,  "(hat  he 
should  tetecm  it  a  favor  t^m  God,  if  he  might 
hve  no  longer  than  he  shonld  be  able  to  hold  up 
lively  in  tbe  work  of  his  place ;  and  that  when 
the  time  of  his  departure  ahoold  come,  God  would 
shorten  the  time,  and  he  had  his  desire."  A  few 
days'  illness  brought  him  to  his  deathbed.  His 
last  words  were  in  reply  to  <me  who  anid  to  him, 
"Sir,  Tou  are  goitig  to  receive  the  reward  of  all 
your  latMis,"  "  Brother.  I  am  going  to  receive 
mercy."  A  little  afl^r  he  closed  his  eyea  with 
liis  own  hands,  "  and  expired  his  blessed  aonl  into 
tbe  arms  of  bis  fellow-servants,  the  holy  angelic'' 
on  July  7.  1647. 

Two  hundred  of  his  mannseript  sermons  were 
sent  to  Euffland  by  John  Higginson,  the  minister 
of  Salem,  himself  a  man  of  some  Lieralure,  who 
died  in  1708,  at  tbe  extreme  age  of  ninely-two 
years,  seventy-two  of  which  he  had  passed  in  tbe 
miuisiry.*  Nearly  one  hundred  of  these  sermons 
were  published ;  and  he  was  also  tbe  author  (rf 
several  tracts,  and  of  a  Surrey  of  the  Sum  qf 
Church  Discipline,  which  was  published  iu  Lon- 
don, 164B,  under  the  care  of  Dr.  Thomas  Good- 
win, who  declares  that  to  praise  either  author  or 
work,  "  were  to  lay  paint  upon  burnished  marble, 
or  add  light  unto  the  siin.'t 

The  Application  o/ Bedanptiim  by  the  Effectual 
Work  of  the  Word  and  Spirit  of  Christ,  for  tht 
Bringing  Home  of  Lett  Sivneri  to  God,  which 
was  printed  from  the  author's  paiiers,  written 
with  his  own  hand,  and  attested  to  be  such  in  wa 
epistle  by  Thmnas  Goodwin  and  Philip  Nye,  bad 
reached  a  second  edition  in  London  in  1668.    It 


•HUM 


n,  Nkbolu  Voytt,  wrote  *a  tltgj  oa 


Kb  rhiMren'B  chlldnn't  thildnn  hi 

Daft  of  Jowph°0™ii.  of  SWem.TnS":  u< 
tbe  coEnmendalDTT  poeU  of  Uib  UubiI^^A 
t  AUsn'tBlog-Dlot. 


JOHN  WINTHROP. 
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is  a  compact  small  quarto  of  seven  hondred  pages, 
exhibiting  his  practical  divinity  in  the  best  man- 
ner of  the  Paritan  school.  One  df  his  most  popu- 
lar works  was  The  Foot  Doubting  ChHstian 
drawn  to  Christ;  a  seventh  edition  was  pub- 
lished in  Boston,  1748. 

rBOSI  TUB  APPUOATIOH  OV  RBDBMPTIOX 

Follow  sin  by  tho  fruits  of  it,  as  by  the  bloody 
£>otsteps,  and  see  what  havoc  it  mokes  in  every 
place  wherever  it  comes:  go  to  the  prisons,  and  see 
so  maiiy  malefactors  in  irons,  so  many  witches  in 
the  dungeon ;  these  are  the  fruits  of  sin ;  look  aside, 
and  there  you  shall  see  one  drawn  out  of  the  pit 
where  lie  was  drowned ;  cast  your  e^e  but  hard  by, 
and  behold  another  lyinff  weltering  m  his  blood,  the 
knife  in  his  throat,  and  his  hand  at  the  knife,  and 
bis  own  hands  become  his  executioner;  thence  go  to 
the  place  of  execution,  and  there  you  shall  hear 
many  prodigal  and  rebellious  children  and  servants 
upon  the  ladder,  leaving  the  last  remembrance  of 
tneir  untimely  death,  which  their  distempers  have 
brought  about.  I  was  born  in  a  good  place  where 
the  gospel  was  preached  with  plainness  and  power, 
lived  under  godly  masters  and  religious  parents ;  a 
holy  and  tender-hearted  mother  I  had,  many  prayers 
she  made,  tears  she  wept  for  me,  and  those  have  met 
me  often  in  the  dark  in  my  dissolute  coui*ses,  but  I 
never  had  a  heart  to  hear  and  receive.  All  you 
stubborn  and  rebellious,  hear  and  fear,  and  learn  by 
my  harms ;  hasten  from  thence  into  the  wilderness, 
and  see  Corah,  Dathan,  and  Abiram  going  down 
quick  to  hell,  and  aU  the  people  flying  and  crying 
lest  we  perish  also ;  Lo,  this  rebeUion  hath  brought; 
Turn  aside  but  to  the  Red  sea,  and  behold  all  the 
Egyptians  dead  upon  the  shore ;  and  ask  who  slew 
them?  and  the  story  will  tell  you  a  stubborn  heart 
was  the  cause  of  their  direful  confusion:  From 
thence  send  your  thoughts  to  the  cross  where  our 
Saviour  was  crucified,  he  who  bears  up  heaven  and 
earth  with  his  power,  and  behold  those  bitter  and 
brinish  tears,  and  hideous  cries,  My  God,  my  God, 
why  hast  Thou  forsaken  me!  And  make  but  a  peep- 
hole into  hell,  atfd  lay  your  ear  and  listen  \o  those 
yellings  of  the  devils  and  damned,  cursing  the  day 
that  ever  they  were  born,  the  means  that  ever  they 
enjoyed,  the  mercies  that  ever  they  did  receive,  the 
worm  there  gnawing,  and  never  dies,  the  fire  tiiere 
burning,  and  never  goes  out,  and  know  this  sin  hath 
done,  and  it  will  do  so  to  all  that  love  it  and  live  in 
it 

7B0X  THB  DOUVrme  OHBIBTZAK  BEAWK  TO  CBXBft. 

Many  a  poor  soul  mourns  and  cries  to  heaven  for 
mercy,  ana  prays  against  a  stubborn,  hard  heart, 
and  IS  weary  of  his  life,  because  this  vile  heart 
remains  yet  m  him ;  and  yet  haply  gets  little  or  no 
redress.  The  reason  is,  and  the  main  wound  lies 
here,  he  goes  the  wrong  way  to  work ;  for,  he  that 
would  have  grace  must  (first  of  all)  get  Faith,  Faith 
will  bring  all  the  rest:  buy  the  field  and  the  pearl 
is  thine;  it  goes  with  the  purchase.  Thon  must 
not  think  with  thine  own  struggling  to  get  the  mas- 
tery of  a  proud  heart;  for  that  will  not  do :  But  let 
thy  faith  go  first  to  Christ,  and  try  what  that  can 
da  There  are  many  graces  necessary  in  this  work ; 
as  meekness,  patience,  humility,  and  wisdom:  Now 
fiuth  will  fetch  all  these,  and  possess  the  soul  of 
them.  Brethren,  therefore  if  you  set  any  price  upon 
these  graces,  buy  the  field,  labor  for  faith ;  get  that 
and  you  get  alt  The  apostle  saith,  2  Cor.  iil  18 : 
We  all  with  open  face  beholding,  as  in  a  glass,  the 
fflory  of  the  Lord,  are  changed  into  the  same  image, 
from  glory  to  glory.  The  Lord  Christ  is  the  glass, 
and  the  glorious  grace  of  God  in  Christy  is  that 


glory  of  the  Lord :  Therefore,  first  behold  this  grace 
in  Cnrist  by  faith  (and  thou  must  do  so  before  thou 
canst  receive  grace).    First,  see  humility  in  Christ, 
and  then  fetch  it  thence:  First  see  strength  and 
courage  in  him,  whereby  to  enable  thy  weak  heart, 
and  Strength  will  come ;  tliere  fetch  it,  and  there 
have  it     Would  you  then  have  a  meek,  gracious, 
and  humble  heart?    I  dare  say  for  some  of  you  that 
you  had  rather  have  it  than  anything  under  heaven, 
and  would  think  it  the  best  bargain  that  ever  you 
made ;  which  is  the  cause  why  vou  say,  **  Oh,  that 
I  could  once  see  that  day,  that  this  proud  heart  of 
mine  might  be  humbled :  Oh,  if  I  could  see  the  lost 
blood  of  my  sins,  I  should  then  think  myself  happy, 
none  more,  and  desire  to  live  no  longer."    But  18 
tliis  thy  desire,  poor  soul  ?    Then  get  faith,  and  so 
buy  the  whole,  for  they  all  go  together:  Nor  think 
to  have  them  upon  any  price,  not  having  faith.     I 
mean  patience,  and   meekness,  and    the    humble 
heart:  But  buy  faith,  the  field,  and  you  have  the 
pearl    Further,  would  you  have  Uie  glory  of  God 
in  your  eye,  and  be  more  heavenly  minded!    Then 
look  to  it,  and  get  it  by  tlie  eye  of  faith :  Look  up 
to  it  in  the  face  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  then  you  shall 
see  it;  and  then  hold  you  there:   For  there,  and 
there  only,  this  vision  of  the  glory  of  God  is  to  be 
seen,  to  your  everlasting  peace  and  endless  comfort. 
When  men  use  to  make  a  purchase,  they  speak  of 
all  the  commodities  of  it,  as,  there  is  so  muoh 
wood,  worth  so  much ;  and  so  much  stock,  worth  so 
much ;  and  then  they  ofifer  for  the  whole,  answer- 
able to  these  severals.    So  here ;  there  is  item  for 
an  heavenly  mind,  and  that's  worth  thousands;  and, 
item  for  an  humble  heart,  and  that's  worth  millions: 
and  so  for  the  rest    And  are  those  graces  so  much 
worth  ?    What  is  faith  worth  then  ?    Hence  we  may 
conclude  and  say.  Oh,  precious  faith  I  precious  in- 
deed, that  is  able,  through  the  spirit  of  Clirist,  to 
bring  so  many,  nay,  all  graces  with  it :  As  one  de- 
gree of  grace  after  another,  grace  here  and  happi- 
ness for  ever  hereafter.    If  we  have  but  the  hearts 
of  men  (I  do  not  say  of  Christians)  metliinks  this 
that  is  spoken  of  faith  should  provoke  us  to  labor 
'always,  above  all  things,  for  this  blessed  grace  of 
God,  the  grace  of  faith. 

JOHN  WINTHEOP, 

The  first  Governor  of  Massachusetts,  was  de- 
scended from  a  highly  honorable  English  ffimily, 
and  bom  at  the  feniily  seat  at  Groton,  county 
of  SuflEblk,  January  12,  1587.*  His  father,  Adam 
Winthrop,  was  an  accomplished  lawyer ;  and  the 
following,  from  his  pen,  reprinted  in  the  Massa- 
chusetts Historical  Society  Collections,  shows  him 
to  have  been  possessed  of  poetic  feeling. 

▼ZSSBB  MADE  TO  TBS  LADUB  IflLDMAT  AT  TB  SIXTH  OV  EBB 

SOMZra  UKNXBT. 

Madams:  I  mourn  not  like  the  swan 
That  ready  is  to  die, 
But  with  the  Phoenix  I  rejoice, 
When  she  in  fire  doth  fry. 

My  soul  doth  praise  the  Lord, 

And  magnify  his  name, 
For  this  sweet  child  which  in  your  womb 

He  did  most  finely  frame. 

And  on  a  blessed  day 

Hath  made  him  to  be  horn. 
That  with  his  gifts  of  heavenly  g^ace. 

His  soul  he  might  adorn. 


•  ]i£atber(MagnaIia,  Ed.  1868,  i.  119)  has  it  Jane,  and  is  fol- 
lowed by  EUot  January  is  the  true  date  fVom  the  flunily 
reoord. 
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God  grant  him  happy  days, 
In  joy  and  peace  to  live. 

And  more  of  his  most  blessed  frait 
He  unto  yoa  do  give. 

Amen. 


VXBSES  TO  HXK  SON. 

Ah,  me  I  what  do  I  mean 
To  take  my  pen  in  hand! 

More  meet  it  were  for  me  to  rest. 
And  sil&nt  still  to  stand. 

For  pleasure  take  I  none 

In  any  worldly  thing, 
But  evermore  methinks  I  hear 

My  fatal  bell  to  ring. 

Yet  when  the  joyful  news 

Did  come  unto  my  ear, 
That  God  had  g^ven  to  her  a  so:., 

Who  is  my  nephew  dear. 

My  heart  was  filled  with  joy. 

My  spirits  revived  all, 
And  from  my  old  and  barren  brain 

These  verses  rude  did  fall. 


"Welcome,  sweet  babe,  thou  art 

Unto  thy  parents  dear. 
Whose  hearts  thou  filled  hast  with  joy. 

As  well  it  doth  appear. 

The  day  even  of  thy  birth. 
When  light  thou  first  didst  see, 

Foresheweth  that  a  joyful  life 
Shall  happen  unto  thee. 

For  blessed  is  that  day, 

And  to  be  kept  in  mind ; 
On  which  our  Saviour  Jesus  Christ 

Was  bom  to  save  mankind. 

Grow  up,  therefore,  in  grace. 

And  rear  his  holy  name, 
Who  in  thy  mothers  secret  womb 

Thy  members  all  did  frame. 

And  gave  to  thee  a  soul. 

Thy  body  to  sustain, 
Which,  when  this  life  shall  ended  be. 

In  heaven  with  him  shall  reign. 

Love  him  with  all  thy  heart. 
And  make  thy  parents  glad, 

As  Samuel  did,  wnom  of  me  Lord 
His  mother  Anna  had. 

God  grant  that  they  may  live 

To  see  from  thee* to  spring 
Another  like  unto  thyself, 

Who  may  more  joy  them  bring. 

And  from  all  wicked  ways. 

That  godless  men  do  trace. 
Pray  daily  that  he  will  thee  keep 

By  his  most  mighty  grace. 

That  when  thy  days  shall  end. 

In  his  appointed  time 
Thou  mavest  yield  up  a  blessed  soul, 

Defilea  witn  no  cnme. 

And  to  thy  mother  dear 

Obedient  be,  and  kind; 
Give  ear  unto  her  loving  words, 

And  print  them  in  thy  mind. 

Thy  father  also  love. 
And  willingly  obey, 


That  thou  mayst  long  posMas  those  lands 
Which  he  must  leave  one  day.* 

The  SOD  was,  thoagh  inclined  to  the  stndy  of 
theology,  also  bred  to  the  law,  and  at  the  early 
age  of  eighteen  was  made  a  justice  of  the  peaoe. 
He  discharged  the  duties  of  this  responsible  post 
in  an  exemplary  manner,  and  in  his  private 
capacity  was  celebrated  for  his  piety  and  hoQ>i- 
tality. 


d  \  U^myt  /Sf^o, 


/^ 


^p\ 


He  was  chosen  leader  of  the  colony  formed 
in  England  to  proceed  to  Massachusetts  Bay, 
and,  having  converted  an  estate  yielding  an  in* 
come  of  six  or  seven  hundred  pounds  into 
cash,  left  England,  and  landed  at  Salem,  June 
12,  1630.  Within  %y^  days  he  made,  with  a  few 
companions,  a  joorney  of  twenty  miles  throngfa 
the  forest,  which  resulted  in  the  selection  of  the 
peninsuki  of  Shawmnt  as  the  site  of  Boston. 
During  the  first  winter,  the  colonists  suffered 
severely  fix)m  cold  and  hunger.  The  Governor 
endured  his  share  of  privation  with  the  rest,  liv- 
ing on  acorns,  ground-nuts,  and  shellfisli.  He 
devoted  himself  with  unsparing  assiduity  to  the 
good  of  the  commonwealth,  and  was  annoidly 
elected  Governor  until  1634,  and  afterwards  frx>m 
1637  to  1640,  1642  to  1644,  and  1648  to  his 
death,  which  occurred  in  consequence  of  a  cold, 
followed  by  a  fever,  March  26,  1649.  His  ad- 
ministration of  the  government  was  firm  and 
decided,  and  sometimes  exposed  him  to  tempo- 
rary unpopularity.  He  bore  opposition  with 
equanimity,  and  served  the  state  as  faithfully  in 
an  inferior  ofiicial  or  private  position  as  when  at 
its  hea4.  He  opposed  the  doctrines  of  Anne 
Hntchinson  and  her  followers,  and  was  active  in 
their  banislmient,  but  at  the  same  time  used  his 
influence  in  the  synod  called  to  consider  their 
doctrines,  in  favor  of  calm  discussion  and  oool 
deliberation. 

His  private  character  was  most  amiable.  On 
one  occasion,  having  received  an  angry  letter, 
he  sent  it  back  to  the  writer  with  the  answer : 
^^  I  am  not  willing  to  keep  by  me  such  a  matter 
of  provocation."  Soon  after,  tlie  scarcity  of  pro- 
visions forced  this  person  to  send  to  buy  one  of 
the  Governor's  cattle.  He  reouested  him  to  ac- 
cept it  as  a  ^ft,  upon  which  the  appeased  oppo- 
nent came  to  bun,  and  said,  ^^Sir,  your  overoonung 
yourself  hath  overcome  me." 

During  a  severe  winter,  being  told  that  % 
neighbor  was  making  free  with  his  woodpile,  he 
sent  for  the  offender,  promising  to  ^^take  a  course 
with  him  that  should  cure  him  of  stealing."  The 
^^  course"  was  an  announcement  to  the  thief  that  he 
was  to  help  himself  till  the  winter  was  over.  It 
was  his  practice  to  send  his  servants  on  errands 
to  his  neighbors  at  meal  times,  to  spy  out  the 
nakedness  of  the  land,  for  the  benevolent  purpose 
of  relieving  them  fix)m  his  own  table. 


*  These  lines  are  preserved  In  a  MlBoellanj  of  Poetry  of  Um 
time,  now  Na  1606  of  the  Harlelan  M8S.  (British  Inueunl 
Kasi^  Hist.  Boo.  CoU.,  Third  SoriM,  z.  161 


JOHN  WINTHROP. 


(Joyernop  Winthrop  left  five  sons,  the  eldest  of 
whom—John,  born  12th  February,  1606-6 — was 
the  founder  of  the  colony  at  Saybrook,  and  ob- 
tained from  Charles  II.  the  charter  of  Connecti- 
cut, of  which  colony  he  was  annually  elected 
Governor  for  the  fourteen  years  preceding  his 
death,  April  6,  1676. 

'  Governor  Wi  nthrop's  house — afterwards  tenant- 
ed by  the  historian  Prince — remained  standing 
until  1776,  when  it  was  pulled  down  with  many 
others  by  the  British  troops,  for  firewood.  A 
piece  of  ground,  first  allotted  to  him  in  laying  out 
the  town  of  Boston,  became  the  site  of  the  Old 
South  Church.* 

Winthrop  left  a  MS.  Journal  of  the  public  oc- 
ourrencei  in  the  Ma-«achusetts  colony  from  Easter 
Monday,  Maroh  29,  1630,  to  Jan.  11, 1649,  which 
was  consulted  by  Mather,  Hubbard,  and  Prince. 
The  manuscript  was  divided  into  three  parts,  the 
first  two  of  which  remained  in  the  possession  of 
the  femily  until  the  Revolution,  when  Governor 
Trumbull  procured  them  and  copied  a  large  por- 
tion of  their  contents.  After  the  death  of  Trum- 
bull, Noih  Webster,  in  1790,  with  the  consent 
of  the  Winthrop  family,  published  these,  believ- 
ing them  to  be  the  entire  work,  in  an  octavo 
volume.  In  1816,  the  third  part  was  discovered 
among  a  mass  of  "  pamphlets  and  papers,  where 
it  attracted  instant  notice  by  its  fair  parchment 
binding,  and  the  silken  strings  by  which  its  covers 
were  tied,  and  the  whole  work  perfectly  pre- 
served^'t  by  Abiel  Holmes,  the  author  of  Ameri- 
can Annals.  A  transcript  was  made  by  Mr. 
James  Savage,  who  also  collated  the  volume  print- 
ed in  1790  with  the  original  volume,  and  pub- 
lished the  whole  with  many  valuable  notes  from 
his  own  hand  in  two  volumes  8vo.  in  1826,  un- 
der the  title  of  "  The  History  of  New  England 
from  1630  to  1649."  A  new  edition,  with  fre^h 
annotations  by  the  same  editor,  has  been  issued 
in  1853. 

Winthrop  is  also  the  author  of  "  A  Modell  of 
Christian  Charity,  written  on  board  the  Arbella, 
on  the  Atlantic  Ocean,"  which  has  been  printed 
from  the  original  MS.  in  the  New  York  Histori- 
cal Society  in  the  Massachusetts  Historical  Socie- 
ty's Collections.J 

We  present  two  extracts,  the  first  a  passage  of 
his  Journals,  the  second,  part  of  a  speech  which 
the  Governor  calls  his  "  little  speech,"  but  which 
Grahame,  in  his  History  of  the  United  States,  has 
cited  as  a  remarkable  definition  of  true  liberty, 
and  which  the  Modern  Universal  History  (vol. 
xxzix.  291,  2)  says,  "is  equal  to  anything  of 
anti(juity,  whether  we  consider  it  as  coming  from 
a  philosopher  or  a  magistrate." 

or  ▲  nW  PBB80R8  WHO  LOT  TUS  OOLOMT  IN  1648. 

They  fled  for  fear  of  want,  and  many  of  them  fell 
into  it,  even  to  extremity,  as  if  they  had  hastened 
into  the  misery  which  they  feared  and  fled  from, 
besides  the  depriving  themselves  of  the  ordinances 
and  church  fellowship,  and  those  civil  liberties 
which  they  enjoyed  here ;  whereas,  such  as  staid  in 
their  places,  kept  their  peace  and  ease,  and  enjoyed 
still  the  blessing  of  the  ordinances,  and  never  tasted 
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of  those  troubles  and  miserie0,''wHich  they  heard  to 
have  befallen  those  who  departed.  Much  disputa- 
tion there  was  about  liberty  of  removing  for  out- 
ward advantages,  and  all  ways  were  sought  for  an 
open  door  to  get  out  at ;  but  it  is  to  be  feared  many 
crept  out  at  a  broken  wall  For  such  as  come  to- 
gether into  a  wilderness,  where  are  nothing  but  wild 
beasts  and  beasts  like  men,  and  there  confederate 
together  in  civil  and  church  estate,  whereby  they 
do,  implicitly  at  least,  bind  themselves  to  support 
each  other,  and  all  of  them  that  society,  whether 
civil  or  sacred,  whereof  they  are  members,  how 
they  can  break  from  this  without  free  consent,  is 
hard  to  find,  so  as  may  satisfy  a  tender  or  good  con- 
science in  time  of  trial  Ask  thy  conscience,  if  thou 
wouldst  have  plucked  up  thy  stakes,  and  brought 
thy  family  8000  miles,  if  thou  hadst  expected  that 
all,  or  most,  would  have  forsaken  thee  there?  Ask 
again,  what  liberty  thou  hast  towards  others,  which 
thou  likest  not  to  allow  others  towards  thyself;  for 
if  one  may  go,  another  may,  and  so  the  greater 
part:  and  so  church  and  commonwealth  may  be  left 
destitute  in  a  wilderness,  exposed  to  misery  and  re- 
proach, and  all  for  thy  ease  and  pleasure,  whereas 
these  all,  being  now  thy  brethren,  as  near  to  thee 
as  the  Israelite?  were  to  Moses,  it  were  much  safer 
for  thee,  after  his  example,  to  choose  rather  to  suffer 
afiliotion  with  thy  brethren,  than  to  enlarge  thy 
ease  and  pleasure  by  furthering  the  occasion  of  their 
ruin. 

LIBXBTT  AKD  LAW. 

jFrom  Oov.  Winthrop'9  Speech  to  the  ABiembiy  cf  Mastachu- 

I  am  unwilling  to  stay  you  from  your  urgent 
affairs,  yet  give  me  leave  (upon  this  special  occasion) 
to  speak  a  little  more  to  this  assembly.  It  may  be 
of  some  good  use,  to  inform  and  rectify  the  judg- 
ments of  some  of  the  people,  and  may  prevent  such 
distempers  as  have  arisen  amongst  us.  The  great 
auestions  that  have  troubled  the  country,  are  about 
tne  authority  of  tiie  magistrates  and  the  liberty  of 
the  people.  It  is  yourselves  who  have  called  us  to 
this  omce,  and  being  called  by  you,  we  have  our 
authority  from  God,  in  way  of  an  ordinance,  such 
as  hath  the  image  of  God  eminently  stamped  u|')on 
it,  the  contempt  and  violation  whereof  hath  been 
vindicated  with  examples  of  divine  vengeance.  I 
entreat  you  to  consider,  that  when  you  choose 
magistrates  you  take  them  from  among  yourselves, 
men  subject  to  like  passions  as  you  are.  Therefore, 
when  you  see  infirmitiea  in  us,  you  should  reflect 
upon  your  own,  and  that  would  make  you  bear  the 
more  with  us,  and  not  be  severe  censurers  of  the 
failings  of  your  magistrates,  when  you  have  con- 
tinufd  experience  of  the  like  infirmities  in  yourselves 
and  others.  We  account  him  a  good  servant,  who 
breaks  not  his  covenant  The  covenant  between 
you  and  us  is  the  oath  you  have  taken  of  us,  which 
IS  to  this  purpose,  that  we  shall  govern  you  and 
judge  your  causes  by  the  rules  of  God*s  laws  and 
our  own,  according  to  our  best  skill  When  you 
agree  with  a  workman  to  build  yon  a  ship  or  a 
house,  <fcc,  he  undertakes  as  well  for  his  skill  as  for 
his  faithfulness,  for  it  is  his  profession,  and  you  pay 
him  for  both.  But  when  you  call  one  to  be  a  magis- 
trate, he  doth  not  profess  nor  undertake  to  have 
sufficient  skill  for  that  office,  nor  can  you  furnish 
him  with  gifts,  Ac,  therefore  you  must  run  the 
hazard  of  his  skill  and  ability.  But  if  he  fail  in 
faithfulness,  which  by  his  oath  he  is  bound  unto, 
that  he  must  answer  for.  If  it  fall  out  that  the  case 
be  clear  to  common  apprebo  lAion,  and  the  rule  clear 
also,  if  he  transgress  here,  the  errour  is  not  in  the 
akill,  but  in  the  evil  of  the  will ;  it  must  be  required 
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of  hiiru  Bnt  if  the  canse  he  donbtfiil,  or  the  rule 
doiibtfal,  to  men  of  sach  uiideistanding  and  parts  as 
your  magistrates  are,  if  your  magistrates  should  err 
here,  yourselves  must  bear  it 

For  the  other  pnoiiit,  ooncemiiig  liberty,  I  observe 
a  great  mistake  in  the  country  about  tnat  There 
is  a  two-fold  liberty,  natural  (I  mean  as  our  nature 
is  now  corrupt)  and  civil  or  federal.  Tlie  first  is  com- 
mon to  man  with  beasts  and  other  creatures.  By 
this  man,  as  he  stands  in  relation  to  man  simply,  hath 
liberty  to  do  what  he  lists ;  it  is  a  liberty  to  evil  as 
well  as  to  good.  This  libeKy  is  incompatible  and 
inconsistent  with  authority,  and  cannot  endure  ihe 
least  restraint  <»f  the  most  just  authority.  The  exer- 
cise and  maintaining^ of  this  liberty  makes  men 
grow  more  evil,  and  \n  time  to  be  worse  than  brute 
beasts :  otnnes  aumuM  licentid  deteriores.  This  is  that 
great  enemy  of  truth  and  peace,  that  wild  beast, 
which  all  the  ordinances  of  God  are  bent  against,  to 
restrain  and  subdue  it.  The  other  kind  of  liberty  I 
call  civil  or  federal,  it  may  also  be  termed  moral,  in 
reference  to  the  covenant  between  God  and  Man,  in 
the  moral  law,  and  the  political  covenants  and  con- 
stitutions, amongst  men  themselves.  Tliis  liberty 
is  the  proper  end  and  object  of  authority,  and  can- 
not suDsist  without  it;  and  it  is  a  libeKy  to  that 
only  which  is  good,  just,  and  honest.  This  liberty 
you  are  to  stand  for,  with  the  hazard  (not  only  of 
om*  goods,  but)  of  your  lives  if  need  be. 

THOMAS  MORTON. 

The  readers  of  Nathaniel  Ilawthom  cannot  fSul 
to  remember  "the  May-pole  of  Merry  Mount." 
The  sketch,  in  its  leading  features,  is  a  faithful 
presentation  of  a  curious  episode  in  the  early 
nistory  of  New  England.  It  has  been  narrated 
by  the  chief  actor  in  the  scene,  "  Mine  Host  of 
Ma-re  Mount"  himself,  and  his  first  telling  of  the 
"  twice  told  tale"  is  well  worth  the  hearing. 

Thomas  Morton,  "of  Cliflfbrd's  Inn,  gent.," 
came  to  Plymouth  in  1622,  with  Weston's  party. 
Many  of  tnese  returned  the  following  year,  and 
the  remainder  were  scattered  about  the  settle- 
ments. Our  barrister  says  that  they  were  very 
popular  with  the  original  settlers  as  long  ns  their 
uquors  lasted,  and  were  turned  adrift  afterwards. 
Be  that  as  it  may,  he  remained  in  the  country, 
and  we  hear  of  him  a  few  years  afterwards  as 
one  of  the  company  of  Captain  WoUaston  who 
came  to  America  in  1626.  Wollaston  appears 
to  have  had  a  set  of  fellows  similar  to  those  of 
Weston.  He  carried  a  portion  of  them  off  to 
Vii*ginia,  leaving  the  remainder  in  charge  of  one 
Filcher,  to  await  the  summons  to  Virginia  also. 
Morton  was  one  of  these,  and  persuaded  his  com- 
panions to  drive  away  Filcher,  place  themselves 
under  his  leadership,  and  found  a  settlement  at 
Mount  Wollaston.  This  he  effected,  and  he 
henceforward  speaks  of  himself  as  "  mine  host  of 
Ma-re  Mount."  Here  he  set  up  a  May-pole — ^but 
we  shall  allow  him  to  be  his  own  narrator. 

The  inhabitants  of  Posona^essit  (having  trans- 
lated the  name  of  their  habitation  from  that  ancient 
savnge  name  to  Ma-re  Mount ;  and  being  resolved 
to  have  the  new  name  confirmed  for  a  memorial  to 
after  ages),  did  devise  amongst  themselves  to  have 
it  performed  in  a  solemn  manner  with  Revels  and 
merriment  after  the  old  English  custom,  prepared  to 
set  up  a  May-pole  upon  the  festival  day  of  Philip 
and  Jacob ;  and  therefore  brewed  a  barrel  of  ex- 
cellent beer,  and  provided  a  case  of  bottles  to  be 
spent,  with  other  good  cheer,  for  all  comers  of  that 


day.  And  because  they  would  have  it  in  a  Complete 
form,  they  had  pfepariod  a  song  fitting  to  the  time 
and  present  occasion.  And  upon  Ma^-day  thev 
brought  the  May-pole  to  the  place  appointed,  witL 
drums,  guns,  pistols,  and  other  fitting  instrumeats, 
for  that  purpose ;  and  there  erected  it  with  the  help 
of  salvages,  that  came  thither  of  purpose  to  see  the 
manner  of  our  Revels.  A  goodly  pioe  tree  of  80 
feet  long,  was  reared  up,  with  a  pair  of  buck-horns 
nailed  on,  somewhat  near  unto  the  top  of  it ;  where 
it  stood  as  a  fair  sea  mark  ipr  directions ;  how  to 
find  out  the  way  to  mine  Host  of  Ma-re  Mount 
•  •  •  •     * 

There  was  likewise  a  merry  song  made,  which 
(to  make  their  Revels  more  fashionable)  waa  sang 
with  a  corns,  every  man  bearing  his  part ;  which 
they  performed  in  a  dance,  hand  m  hand  about  the 
May-pole,  whiles  one  of  the  company  stmg,  and 
filled  out  the  good  liquor  like  gammedes  and  Jupiter. 

mS  BOHO. 

Drink  and  be  morry,  merry,  merry  boji, 
Let  all  your  dcll;rht  bo  In  Hymen's  Joys, 
lo  to  Ilymen  nuw  the  day  Is  come, 
Aboat  the  merry  May-pole  take  a  roome. 

Make  ereen  garlons,  bring  bottles  out ; 
And  flil  sweet  Neetar  freely  aboat, 
Uncover  thy  head,  and  fear  no  harm. 
For  here's  good  liquor  to  keep  It  warm. 

Then  drink  aod  be  merry,  Ao. 

lo  to  Hymen,  4ec 

Nectar  is  a  thing  assign*^ 

By  the  Deities  own  mind, 

To  core  the  heart  <^pre6t  with  grle^ 

And  of  good  Uqaors  Is  the  chlet 

Then  drink,  Ac 

lo  to  Hymen,  dsc. 

Give  to  the  Melandioly  man, 
A  cup  or  two  of  *t  now  and  than. 
This  phvsic  will  soon  revive  his  blood, 
And  make  him  be  of  a  merrier  mood. 

Then  drink,  Ac 

lo  to  Hymen,  Ao. 

Give  to  tlie  nvmph  that* s  tne  fVom  soom. 
No  Irish  stuit  nor  Sootcb  over  worn ; 
Lasses  in  beaver  coats  come  away, 
Te  shall  be  welcome  to  oa  night  and  day. 

To  drink  and  be  merry,  Ate. 

lo  to  Hymen,  dec. 

This  harmless  mirth  made  by  young  men  (that 
lived  in  hope  to  have  wives  brought  over  to  them, 
that  would  save  them  a  labour  to  make  a  voyage 
to  fetch  any  over)  was  much  distasted  of  the  precise 
Separatists ;  that  keep  much  ado,  about  the  tithe  of 
mint  and  cummin,  troubling  their  brains  more  than 
reason  would  require  about  things  that  are  in- 
different ;  and  from  that  time  sought  occasion  against 
my  honest  Host  of  Ma-re  Mount  to  overthrow  his 
undertakings,  and  to  destroy  his  plantation  quite  and 
clear. 

Such  proceedings  of  course  caused  great  scan- 
dal to  the  Plymouth  colonist.  Nathaniel  Morton, 
the  first  chronicler  of  the  colony,  thus  describes 
the  affair. 

After  this  (the  expulsion  of  Filcher)  they  fell  to 
great  licentiousness  of  life,  in  all  profaneness,  and  the 
said  Morton  became  lord  of  misrule,  and  maintained 
as  it  were,  a  school  of  Atheism,  and  after  they  had 
got  some  ^oods  into  their  hands,  and  got  umch  by 
trailing  with  the  Indians,  they  spent  it  as  vainly  in 
quaffing  and  drinking  both  wine  and  strong  liquore 
in  great  excess,  as  some  have  reported  ten  pounda 
worth  in  a  morning,  setting  up  a  May-pole,  drink- 
ing, and  dancing  about  it,  and  frisking  aoout  it  like 
so  many  faries,  or  furies  rather,  yea  and  worse 
practices,  as  if  they  had  anew  revived  and  cele- 
brated the  feast  of  the  Roman  goddess  Flora,  or  the 
beastly  practices  of  the  mad  Bacchanalians^ 
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Morton  was  also  charged,  and  it  appears  justly, 
with  emplojring  the  Indians  to  hunt  n>r  Mm,  fur- 
nishing them  with,  and  instructing  them  in  the 
use  of,  firearms  for  tliat  purpose.  The  colonists, 
^^ fearing  that  ihej  should  get  a  blow  thereby; 
also,  taMng  notice  that  if  he  were  let  alone  in  his 
way,  they  should  keep  Jio  servants  for  him, 
because  he  would  entertiun  any,  how  vile  soever,"* 
met  together,  and  aft^r  remonstrating  with  him 
to  no  effect,  obtained  from  the  governor  of  Ply- 
month  the  aid  of  Captain  Miles  8tandish  to 
arrest  him.  Morton  was  taken  prisoner,  but, 
according  to  his  own  story,  which  he  makes  an 
amusing  one,  effected  his  escape: 

Much  rejoicing  was  mode  that  they  had  gotten 
their  capital  enemy  (as  they  concluded  him),  whom 
they  purposed  to  hamper  in  such  sort  that  he  should 
not  be  able  to  uphold  nis  plantation  at  Ma-re  Mount 

The  conspirators  sported  themselves  at  my  honest 
host,  that  meant  them  no  hurt;  and  were  so  jocund 
that  ihey  feasted  their  bodies  and  fell  to  tippeling, 
as  if  they  had  obtained  a  great  prize;  like  the 
Trojans  when  they  had  the  custody  of  Hippeus' 
pine  tree  horse. 

Mine  host  feigned  grief,  and  could  not  be  per- 
suaded either  to  eat  or  drink,  because  he  knew 
emptiness  would  be  a  means  to  make  him  as  watch- 
ful as  the  geese  kept  in  the  Roman  capitol ;  whei>eon 
the  contrary  part,  the  conspirators  would  be  so 
drowsy,  that  he  miffht  have  an  opportunity  to  give 
them  a  slip  instead  of  tester.  Six.  persons  of  the 
conspiracy  were  set  to  watch  him  at  Weseaguscus, 
but  ue  kept  waking,  and  in  the  dead  of  night  (one 
lying  on  the  bed  for  further  surety)  up  gets  mine 
host  and  got  to  the  second  door  that  he  was  to  pass, 
which  (notwithstanding  the  lock)  he  got  open ;  and 
shut  it  after  him  with  such  violence  that  it  affrighted 
some  of  the  conspirators. 

The  word  which  was  given  with  an  alarm  was, 
O,  he's  gone,  he's  gone,  what  shall  we  do,  he's 
gone!  The  rest,  half  asleep,  start  up  in  a  maze, 
and,  like  rams,  run  their  heads  one  at  another,  full 
butt,  in  the  dark. 

Their  grand  leader.  Captain  Shrimp,  took  on  most 
furiously,  and  tore  his  clothes  for  auger,  to  see  the 
enipty  nest  and  their  bird  gone. 

The  rest  were  eager  to  have  torn  their  hair  from 
their  heads,  but  it  was  so  short  that  it  would  give 
them  no  hold. 

He  returned  to  Ma-re  Mount,  where  he  soon 
afterwards  surrendered,  and  was  sent  to  England, 
coming  back  the  next  year  to  his  old  quarters, 
which  during  his  absence  had  been  visited  by 
Endicott,  who  caused  the  may-pole  to  be  cut 
down,  "and  the  name  of  the  place  was  again 
changed  and  called  Dagon.^t  The  year  following 
his  return  his  house  was  searched  on  the  charge 
of  his  having  corn  belonging  to  other  persons  m 
it. 

After  they  had  feasted  their  bodies  with  that  they 
found  there,  carried  all  his  corn  away,  with  some 
other  of  his  goods,  contrarv  to  the  laws  of  hospi- 
tality, a  small  parcel  of  renise  com  only  excepted, 
which  they  left  mine  host  to  keep  Christmas  with. 
But  when  they  were  gone,  mine  host  fell  to  make 
use  of  his  gun  (as  one  that  had  a  good  fSacuIty  in 
the  use  of  that  instrument)  and  feasted  his  body 
nevertheless  with  fowl  and  venison,  which  he  pur- 
chased with  the  help  of  that  instrument ;  the  plenty 
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of  the  country  and  the  commodiousness  of  the 
place  affordiug  means,  by  the  blessing  of  God;  and 
he  did  but  deride  Captain  Littleworth,  that  made 
his  servants  snap  short  in  a  country  so  much  abound- 
ing with  plenty  of  food  for  au  industrious  man,  with 
great  variety. 

Soon  after  Governor  Winthrop's  arrival,  in  1680, 
he  was  agiiin  arrested,  convicted,  and  sent  to  Eng- 
land, Inhere  he  arrived,  he  says,  "so  metamor- 
phosed with  a  long  voyage,  that  he  looked  like 
Lazarus  in  the  painted  doth."* 

His  book,t  from  which  our  extracts  are  taken, 
bears  date,  Amsterdam,  1687.  It  was  probably 
printed  in  London,  this  device  being  often  resort- 
ed to  at  the  time,  with  works  of  a  libellous  or 
objectionable  character.  With  perseverance  wor- 
thy of  a  better  cause,  he  retiu-ned  to  New  Eng- 
land, in  1643,  and  was  arrested  and  imprisoned 
in  Boston  a  year,  on  account  of  his  book.  His 
advanced  age  only,  it  is  said,  saved  him  from  the 
whipping-post.  He  died  in  poverty,  in  1646,  at 
Agamenticus.  His  book  shows  facility  in  com- 
position, and  not  a  little  humor.  Butler  appears 
to  have  derived  one  of  the  stories  in  HucUbras 
from  it 

Our  brethren  of  New  England  use 
Choice  malefactors  to  excuse, 
And  hang  tlie  guiltless  in  their  stead ; 
Of  whom  the  churches  have  less  need. 
As  lately  't  happened :  in  a  town 
There  liv'd  a  cobbler,  and  but  one. 
That  out  of  doctrine  could  cut  use, 
And  mend  men's  lives  as  well  a?  shoes. 
This  precious  brother  having  slain, 
In  time  of  peace,  an  Indian, 
Not  out  of  malice,  but  mere  zeal. 
Because  he  wa^  an  infidel, 
The  mighty  Tottipottimoy 
Sent  to  our  elders  an  envoy. 
Complaining  sorely  of  the  breach 
Of  league,  held  forth  by  brother  Patch, 
Against  the  articles  in  force 
Between  both  churches,  his  and  ours; 
For  which  he  crav'd  the  saints  to  render 
Into  his  hands  or  hang  the  offender : 
But  they  maturely  having  weigh'd 
They  hod  no  more  but  him  o'  the  trade, 
A  man  that  serv'd  them  in  a  double 
'  Capacity,  to  teach  and  cobble, 
Resolv'a  to  spare  him;  yet  to  do 
The  Indian  Hogan  Mognan  too 
Impartial  justice,  in  his  stead  did 
Hang  an  old  weaver  that  was  bed-rid: J 

♦  A  common  colloquial  phrane  of  the  period.  It  Is  nsed  by 
FalstnfT  (n  cha'-octer  somewhat  akin  to  mine  host)  In  the  first 
mrt  of  Henry  IV.  **  Bagged  as  Lazams  in  the  pfuated  cloth."* 
Tho  painted  cloth  was  used,  like  tapestry,  for  covering  and 
decorating  the  walls  of  apartments. 

f  New  English  Canaan,  or  New  Canaan,  containing  an 
ab<(tract  of  New  England,  composed  in  three  Bookea.  The  first 
Booke,  setting  forth  the  original)  of  the  Natives,  their  Manners 
and  Costoms^ogether  witli  their  tractable  Nature  and  Love 
towards  the  English.  The  second  Booke,  setting  forth  tho 
natnrall  Indowments  of  the  Country,  and  what  staple  Com- 
modities it  yealdeth.  The  third  Booke,  setting  forth  what 
people  are  planted  there,  their  prosperity,  what  remarkable 
accidents  have  happened  since  the  first  planting  of  it,  together 
with  their  Tenents  and  practise  of  their  Church.  Written 
by  Thomas  Morton,  of  Cliflford's  Inne,  gent,  upon  tenne  yeares' 
knowledjre  and  experiment  of  the  Country. 

Printed  at  Amsterdam,  By  Jacob  Frederick  Btam,  in  the 
yeare  1687. 

The  original  edition  of  his  "Now  Entdand's  Canaan"  Is  ex- 
tremely scarce.  We  are  indebted  for  the  use  of  a  copy  to  the 
valuable  American  collection  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Hawu.  It  is 
reprinted  In  Col.  Force's  Historical  Tracts. 

t  Hadlbras,  Part  IL,  Canto  IL  409-480. 
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A  yoimg  man,  as  Morton's  sttay  goes,  was  ar- 
rested for  stealing  com  from  an  mdian,  and  the 
following  mode  of  dealing  with  the  case  was  pro- 
posed by  one  of  the  general  assembly  of  the  com- 
munity called  to  adjudge  punishment.  Says  he : 
^^  You  all  agree  that  one  must  die,  and  one  shall 
die.  This  young  man's  clothes  we  will  take  off, 
and  put  upon  one  that  is  old  and  impotent;  a 
sickly  person  that  cannot  escape  death ;  such  is 
the  disease  on  him  confirmed,  that  die  he  must 
Put  the  young  man's  clothes  on  this  man,  and  let 
the  sick  person  be  hanged  in  the  other's  stead. 
Amen,  says  one,  and  so  says  many  more." 

A  large  portion  of  the  volume  is  devoted  to  the 
aborigines  and  the  natural  features  of  the  country. 
He  thus  expatiate  on  his  first  impressions : 

And  whiles  our  bouses  were  building,  I  did  en- 
deavor to  take  a  survey  of  the  country ;  the  more 
I  looked,  the  more  I  liked  it  When  I  had  more 
seriously  considered  of  the  beauty  of  the  place,  with 
all  her  lair  endowments,  I  did  not  think  that,  in  all 
the  known  world,  it  could  be  paralleled.  For  bo 
many  goodly  groves  of  trees;  aainty,  fine,  round, 
rising  hillocKs;  delicate,  fair,  large  plains;  sweet 
crystal  fountains,  and  clear  running  streams,  tliat 
twine  in  fine  meanders  through  the  meads,  makii  g 
so  sweet  a  murmuring  noise  to  bear,  as  would  even 
lull  the  senses  with  delight  osleep,  so  pleasantly 
do  they  glide  upon  the  pebble  stones,  jetting  most 
jocunmy  where  they  do  meet,  and  hand  in  hand 
run  down  to  Neptune's  court,  to  poy  the  yearly  tri- 
bute which  they  owe  to  him  as  sovereign  lord  of  all 
the  springs.  Contained  within  the  volume  of  the 
land,  fowls  in  abundance;  fish  in  multitude;  and 
discovered  besides,  millions  of  turtle  doves  on  the 
green  boughs,  which  sate  pecking  of  the  full,  ripe, 
pleasant  grapes,  that  were  supported  by  the  lusty 
trees,  whose  fruitful  load  did  cause  the' arms  to  bend, 
while  here  and  there  despersed,  you  nught  see  lillies, 
and  of  the  Daphnean  tree,  which  mode  the  land  to 
me  seem  paraoise,  for  in  mine  eye  it  was  Nature's 
masterpiece,  her  chiefest  mogozine  of  all,  where  lives 
her  store.  If  this  land  be  not  rich,  then  is  the  whole 
world  poor. 

He  is  amusingly  at  fault  in  his  natural  history. 
The  beaver,  he  says,  sits  "  in  his  house  built  on 
tlie  water,  with  his  tayle  hanging  in  the  water, 
which  else  would  over-heate  and  rot  off."  An- 
other marvel  is,  "  a  curious  bird  to  see  to,  called 
a  humming-bird,  no  bigger  than  a  great  beetle ; 
that  out  of  question  lives  upon  the  bee,  which  he 
catcheth  and  eateth  amongst  Flowers ;  for  it  is  his 
custom  to  frequent  those  places.  Flowers  he  can- 
not feed  u]>on  by  reason  of  his  sharp  bill,  which 
is  like  the  point  of  a  Spannish  needle  but  short." 

WILLIAM  BEADFORD. 

William  Bradford  was  bom  at  Ansterfield,  in 
the  north  of  England,  in  1588.  He  was  educated 
as  a  fanner,  and  inherited  a  large  patrimony. 
Embracing  at  an  early  age  the  tenets  of  the  Puri- 
tans, he  connected  himself  with  the  congregation 
of  the  celebrated  John  Robinson,  and  at  the  age 
of  nineteen,  after  two  unsuccessful  attempts,  joined 
his  associates  at  Amsterdam.  He  remained  in 
Holland  until  1620,  when  he  formed  one  of  the 
ship's  company  of  the  Mayflower.  While  explor- 
ing the  bay  in  a  small  boat,  for  the  purpose  of 
selecting  a  place  for  settlement,  his  wife  was 
drowned.    After  the  death  of  Governor  Carver, 


April  6, 1621,  he  was  chosen  his  snooessc^.  He 
established  by  gratleiiecs  and  firmnees  a  good  im- 
derstanding  with  the  Indiana,  and  condiicted  the 
internal  a&irs  of  the  colony  with  equal  sagacity. 
He  was  annually  re-elected  for  twelve  yeara,  and 
then,  in  the  words  of  Governor  Winthrop,  "  by 
importunity  got  off"  from  the  cares  of  office  fii 
two  years,  when  he  was  re-elected,  and  continned 
in  power,  with  the  exceptions  of  the  years  16S6, 
'88,  and  '44,  until  his  death.  May  9,  1657.  He 
was  twice  married,  and  left  two  sons  by  his  second 
wife,  Alice  Southworth.  The  eldest,  Wilham, 
was  deputv-^vemor  of  the  caixmjy  and  had  nine 
sons  and  Uiree  daughters. 

Numerous  anecdotes  are  related  of  Governor 
Bradford,  indicative  of  ready  wit  and  good  com- 
mon sense.  When  in  1622,  during  a  period  of 
great  scarcity  in  the  colony,  Canonicus,  Sachem 
of  Narragansett,  sent  him  a  bundle  of  arrows 
tied  with  the  skin  of  a  serpent,  the  messeng^ 
was  immediately  sent  back  with  the  skin  stuffed 
with  powder  ana  ball,  which  caused  a  speedy  and 
satisfactory  termination  to  ^e  correspondence. 
Suspectinff  one  Lyford  of  plotting  against  the  ec- 
clesiastical arrangements  of  the  colony,  he  boarded 
a  ship,  which  was  known  to  have  carried  out  a 
large  number  of  letters  written  by  him,  after  she 
had  left  port,  examined  them,  and  thus  obtained 
evidence  by  which  Lyford  was  tried  and  banished. 

tMutm  :3r<ic^rt{r 

Governor  Bradford's  reputation  as  an  author  » 
decidetily  of  a  posthumous  character.  He  left  a 
MS.  history,  in  a  foUo  volume  of  270  pages,  of  the 
PljTnouth  colony,  from  the  formation  of  their 
church  in  1602  to  1647.  It  furnished  the  mate- 
rial for  Morton's  Memorial,  was  used  by  Prince 
and  Governor  Hutchinson  in  the  preparation  of 
their  histories,  and  deposited,  with  the  collection 
of  papers  of  the  former,  in  tiie  library  of  the  Old 
South  Church,  in  Boston.  Dtiring  tlie  desecration 
of  tliis  edifice  as  a  riding-school  by  the  British 
in  the  Revolutionary  war,  the  MS.  disappeared.* 
A  copy  of  a  portion  closing  with  the  year  1620", 
in  the  handwriting  of  Nathaniel  Morton,  was  dis- 
covered by  the  Rev.  Alexander  Young  in  the  li- 
brary of  the  First  Church,  at  Plymouth,  and 
printed  in  his  Chronicles  of  the  Pilgrim  Fathers 
of  the  Colony  of  Plymouth,  in  1841.  A  "  letter- 
book,"  in  which  Bradford  preserved  coj  ies  of  his 
correspondence,  met  with  a  similar  fiate,  a  portion 
only  having  been  rescued  from  a  grocer's  shop  in 
Halifax,  and  published  in  the  Collections  of  the 
Massachusetts  Historical  Society,  in  1794,  vol.  iii. 
of  the  first  series  of  Collections,  witii  a  framnent 
of  a  poem  on  New  England.  These,  with  two 
other  specimens  of  a  few  lines  each,  first  pub- 
lished by  the  same  Society  in  1838,1  form,  with 
the  exception  of  some  slight  controversial  pieces, 
the  whole  of  his  literary  productions. 

*^I  commend  unto  your  wisdom  and  discre- 
tion," he  says  in  his  will,  ^^some  small  bookee 
written  by  my  own  hand,  to  be  improved  as  you 
shall  see  meet.    In  special,  I  commend  to  you  a 

*  It  WM  given  Qp  for  lost  till  1S66,  when  it  wm  fonnd  eozn- 
nlete  In  the  Falham  Llbnurf,  England, 
t  Third  fieriee,  vlL 
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litUe  booke  with  a  black  ooyer,  wherein  there  is 
a  word  to  Plymouth,  a  word  to  Boston,  and 
a  word  to  New  England,  with  sundry  uaeM 


verses. 


or  BORON  nr  irmw  xnolanix 


O  Boston,  though  thou  now  art  grown 
To  be  a  great  aud  wealthy  town, 
Yet  I  have  seen  thee  a  void  place, 
8hrubs  and  bushes  covering  thy  face; 
And  house  then  in  thee  none  were  there, 
Nor  such  as  gold  and  silk  did  weare ; 
No  drunkenness  were  then  in  thee. 
Nor  such  excess  as  now  we  see. 
"We  then  drunk  freely  of  thy  spring, 
Without  paying  of  anything ; 
We  lodged  freely  where  we  would, 
#     All  things  were  free  and  nothing  sold. 
And  they  that  did  thee  first  begin. 
Had  hearts  as  free  and  as  willing 
Their  poor  friends  for  to  entertain. 
And  never  looked  at  sordid  gain. 

Some  thou  hast  had  whome  I  did  know. 
That  spent  theirselves  to  make  thee  grow. 
And  thy  foundations  they  did  lay, 
Which  do  remain  unto  this  da^. 
When  thou  wast  weak  they  did  thee  nurse. 
Or  else  with  thee  it  had  been  worse; 
They  left  thee  not,  but  did  defend 
And  succour  thee  unto  their  end. 
Thou  now  hast  grown  in  wealth  and  store. 
Do  not  forget  that  thou  wast  poor. 
And  lift  uot  up  thyself  in  priae, 
From  truth  and  justice  turn  not  aside. 
Remember  thou  a  Cotton  had, 
Which  made  the  hearts  of  many  glad ; 
What  he  thee  taught  bear  thou  in  mind, 
Ifs  hard  another  such  to  find. 
A  Winthrop  once  in  thee  was  known. 
Who  unto  Uiee  was  as  a  crown. 
Such  ornaments  are  very  rare, 
Yet  thou  enjoyed  this  blessed  pair. 
But  these  are  gone,  their  work  is  done. 
Their  day  is  past,  set  is  their  sun: 
Yet  faithful  Wilson  still  remains. 
And  learned  Norton  doth  take  pains. 

Live  ye  in  peace.    I  could  say  more. 
Oppress  ye  not  the  weak  and  poor. 
The  trade  is  all  in  your  own  hand, 
Take  heed  ye  do  not  wrong  the  land. 
Lest  he  that  hath  lift  you  on  high. 
When,  as  the  poor  to  him  do  cry. 
Do  throw  you  down  from  your  high  state, 
And  make  you  low  aud  desolate. 

FBAOMXKTABT  POBK  Olf  MSW  XKQLAMIk. 

Famine  once  we  had. 
But  other  things  Ood  gave  us  in  full  store, 
As  fish  and  ground-nuts,  to  supply  our  strait. 
That  we  might  learn  on  Providence  to  wait ; 
And  know,  by  bread  man  lives  not  in  his  need. 
But  by  each  word  that  doth  from  God  proceed 
But  a  while  after  plenty  did  come  in, 
From  his  hand  only  who  doth  pardon  sin. 
And  all  did  flourish  like  the  pleasant  g^een. 
Which  in  the  joyful  spring  is  to  be  seen. 

Almost  ten  years  we  lived  here  alone. 

In  other  places  there  were  few  or  none; 

For  Salem  was  the  next  of  any  fame, 

That  began  to  augment  New  Englaud*s  name ; 

But  after  multitudes  began  to  flow, 

More  than  well  knew  themselves  where  to  bestow ; 

Boston  then  began  her  roots  to  spread. 

And  quickly  soon  she  grew  to  be  the  head. 


Not  only  of  the  Massachusetts  Bay, 
But  all  trade  and  commerce  fell  in  her  way. 
And  truly  it  was  admirable  to  know. 
How  greatly  all  things  here  began  to  grow. 
New  plantations  were  in  each  place  begun. 
And  with  inhabitants  were  filled  soon. 
All  sorts  of  grain  which  our  own  land  doth  yield. 
Was  hither  brought,  and  sown  in  every  field: 
As  wheat  and  rye,  barley,  oats,  beans  aud  pease, 
Here  all  thrive,  and  they  profit  from  them  raise. 
All  sorts  of  roots  and  herbs  in  gardens  grow, 
Parsnips,  carrots,  turnips,  or  what  you'll  sow. 
Onions,  melons,  cucumbers,  radishes, 
Skirets,  beets,  cole  worts,  oad  fair  cabbages. 
Here  grow  fine  flowers  many,  and  'mongst  those. 
The  fair  white  lily  and  sweet  fragrant  rose. 
Many  good  wholesome  berries  here  you'll  find, 
Fit  K>r  man's  use,  almost  of  every  kind. 
Pears,  apples,  cherries,  plumbs,  quinces  and  peaeb. 
Are  now  no  dainties ;  you  may  have  of  each. 
Nuts  and  grapes  of  several  sorts  are  here. 
If  you  will  take  the  pains  them  to  seek  for. 
•  *•••# 

But  that  which  did  'bove  all  the  rest  excel, 

God  in  his  word,  with  us  he  here  did  dwell; 

Well  ordered  churches,  in  each  place  there  were. 

And  a  learn'd  minisU*y  was  planted  here. 

All  marvell'd  and  said :  *'  Lord,  this  work  is  thine. 

In  the  wilderneis  to  make  such  lights  to  shine." 

And  truly  it  was  a  glorious  thing. 

Thus  to  hear  men  pray,  and  God's  praises  sing. 

Where  these  natives  were  wont  to  cry  and  yell 

To  Satan,  who  'mongst  them  doth  rule  and  dwell 

Oh,  how  great  comfort  it  was  now  to  see 

The  churches  to  epjoy  free  liberty  I 

And  to  have  the  Gospel  preaoh'd  here  with  power, 

And  such  wolves  repell'd  as  would  else  devour; 

And  now  with  plenty  their  poor  souls  were  fed, 

With  better  food  than  wheat,  or  angel's  bread. 

In  green  pastures,  they  may  themsdves  solace. 

And  drink  freely  of  the  sweet  springs  of  grace; 

A  pleasant  banquet  is  prepar'd  for  these, 

Oi  fat  things,  and  rich  wine  upon  tlie  lees ; 

"  Eat,  O  my  friends  (saith  Chnst),  and  drink  freely, 

Here's  wine  and  milk,  and  all  sweet  spicery ; 

The  honey  and  its  comb  is  here  to  be  had ; 

I  myself  K>r  you  have  this  banquet  made: 

Be  not  dismayed,  but  let  your  neart  rejoice 

In  this  wilderness,  O  let  me  hear  your  voice ; 

My  friends  you  are,  whilst  you  my  ways  do  keep. 

Your  sins  ill  pardon  and  your  good  HI  seek." 

And  they,  poor  souls,  again  to  Christ  do  say : 

**  O  Lord,  tnou  art  our  hope,  our  strength  and  stay. 

Who  givest  to  us  all  these  thy  good  things. 

Us  shelter  still,  in  the  shadow  of  thy  wings: 

So  we  shall  sing,  and  laud  thy  name  with  praise, 

Tis  thine  own  work  to  keep  us  in  thy  ways; 

Uphold  us  still,  O  thou  which  art  most  hiffh. 

We  then  shall  be  k^pt,  and  thy  name  glorify, 

Let  us  enjoy  thyself,  with  these  means  of  grace, 

And  in  our  hearts  shine,  with  the  light  of  thy  £em30; 

Take  not  away  thy  presence,  nor  thy  word. 

But,  we  humbly  pray,  us  the  same  afford." 

JOnN  DAVENPOBT. 

John  Davenpobt,  the  first  minister  of  New  Ha- 
ven, and  an  important  theolo^cal  writer  of  his 
time,  was  bora  in  Coventry,  England,  in  1697. 
He  was  educated  at  Merton  and  Magdalen  col- 
leges, Oxford,  but  left  before  taking  a  degree. 
Soon  after  removing  to  London  he  b^same  minis- 
ter of  St.  Stephen's  Church,  Coleman  st.,  at  nine- 
teen, and  obtained  great  celebrity  as  a  pulpit 
orator.    In  the  year  1680  he  united  with  others 
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in  purchasing  cbnrch  property  held  by  laymen 
witn  a  view  of  devoting  the  revenue  therefrom  to 

Srovide  clergymen  for  destitute  oonffregadonB. 
y  the  exertions  of  Laud,  who  feared  that  the 
scneme  would  be  turned  to  the  advantage  <Mf  the 
non-conformist?,  the  company  was  broken  up, 
and  the  money  which  had  been  collected,  confis- 
cated. In  1 638,  in  consequence  of  non-conformity, 
he  resigned  his  church,  and  removed  to  Holland. 
After  preaching  to  the  English  congregation  for 
two  years  as  the  colleague  of  John  Faget,  he  be- 
came engaged  in  a  controversy  in  consequence  of 
his  opposition  to  the  plan  there  pursue^  of  the 
general  baptism  of  infants,  and  retiring  firom  the 
pulpit  devoted  himself  to  teadiing,  until  he  was 
induced  by  John  Cotton  to  emigrate  to  Boston. 
He  had  been  an  early  friend  of  the  colony,  having 
been  one  of  the  applicants  for  the  original  char- 
ter. His  name  does  not  appear  in  the  list  of  pa- 
tentees, having  been  omitted  at  his  own  request 
lest  it  should  excite  the  opposition  of  Laud  to  the 
scheme.  He  arrived  at  Boston,  June,  1 687,  and  in 
August  took  part  in  the  Synod  called  in  rdTerenoe 
to  the  opinions  of  Anne  Hutchinson.  He  sailed, 
March  80, 1 638.  with  a  company  for  Quinnipiack  or 
New  Haven,  wnere  he  preached  under  an  oak  on 
the  eighteenth  of  April,  the  first  Sunday  after  his 
arriv^,  as  their  minister,  a  po^ition  he  retained 
for  thirty  years,  during  which  he  was  instrumen- 
tal in  the  pasr^age  of  the  rigid  laws  regarding 
church  membersliip  establibhed  in  the  colony. 
He  displayed  great  courojze  in  concealing  the 
R^cides,  WhaBey  and  Gone,  in  his  own  house, 
in  1661,  and  by  preaching  when  their  pursuers 
were  expected  in  the  city  from  the  text,  "  Hide 
the  outcasts;  bewray  not  him  that  wandereth. 
Let  mine  outcasts  dwell  with  thee,  Moab;  be 
thou  a  covert  to  them  fix)ra  the  fiace  of  the  spoiler" 
(Isaiah  xvi.  8,  4).  On  the  death  of  John  Wilson, 
minister  of  the  first  church  in  Boston,  in  1667, 
he  accepted  a  call  to  become  his  successor,  believ- 
ing that  asafiairs  in  New  Haven  were  in  a  settled 
condition  he  could  do  more  good  in  Boston,  where, 
as  he  thought,  eoclesiasticsd  discipline  had  been 
unduly  relaxed.  He  was  instituted  pastor,  Dec. 
9, 1688,  and  died  of  apoplexy  March  16,  1670. 

He  was  the  author  of  several  pamphlets  on  the 
controversy  between  himself  and  the  English 
church  at  Amsterdam,  of  A  Due<mr$e  ahout 
Ovvil  Government  in  a  new  Plantation^  whose  de- 
sign is  religion^  and  of  The  Saints  Anchor  Hold 
in  all  Storms  and  Tempests^  a  collection  of  ser- 
mons. He  also  prepared  an  Exposition  on  the 
Canticles,  of  which  Mather  tells  us,  "  tlie  death  of 
the  gentleman  chiefly  concerned  in  the  intended 
impression  proved  the  death  of  the  impression 
itself."* 

BOOEB  WHXIAICS. 

In  the  political  history  of  the  country,  the  name 
of  WiUiams,  as  the  apostle  of  civil  and  religious 
liberty,  holds  the  first  rank ;  his  literary  achieve- 
ments, exhibiting  his  graces  of  cliaracter,  entitle 
him  to  an  honorable  place  in  this  collection.  He 
was  one  of  the  first  or  the  learned  university  men 
who  came  to  New  England  for  conscience  sake, 
and  the  principle  which  brought  him  across  the 
Atlantic  did  not  depart  on  his  landing.    Religious 
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hberty,'the  ri^t  divine  olf  oonsoieDce,  was  not 
simply  having  his  own  way,  while  he  checked 
other  people's.  He  did  not  fly  from  persecudoa 
to  persecute.  Bom  in  Wales  in  1606,*  edu- 
cated at  Oxford ;  if  not  a  student  at  law  with 
Sir  Edward  Coke,  ei\joying  an  early  intimacj 
with  him ;  then  a  non-conformist  minister  in  ooo- 
flict  with  the  ecclesiastical  authorities  of  the 
times,  he  arrived  in  Maasaohusetts  in  1681. 
Asserting  at  once  his  views  of  religions  tolera- 
tion, the  independence  of  cofiseience  of  the  civil 
magistrate,  and  the  separation  of  Church  and 
State,  he  was  driven  from  Salem,  where  he  had 
become  established  as  a  preacher,  by  an  order  of 
the  General  Council  in  1635, into  exile,  for  "his 
new  and  dangerous  opinions  against  the  authority 
of  magistrates."  He  then  made  his  memorable 
Journey  in  the  winter  season,  through  what  wal 
tiien  a  wilderness,  to  the  vicinity  of  Narragansett 
Bay,  where,  received  in  friendship  by  the  Indiana, 
he  established  himself  at  Seekonk ;  but  finding 
himself  within  the  Hmits  of  the  Plymouth  cokmj, 
he  sailed  with  his  friends  in  a  canoe  down  the 
river  to  found  on  the  opposite  shore  tlie  dty  of 
Providence,  a  living  name  which  will  always  bear 
witness  to  his  persecution  and  trust  in  God- 
Here  he  maintaine<l  friendly  relations  with  the 
Indians,  warded  off  disaster,  by  quieting  their 
threatened  aggressions,  from  the  people  who  had 
driven  him  away,  reoeive<l  fugitives  for  conscience 
sake  from  Massachusetts  Bay,  and  promoted  the 
settlement  of  Rhode  Island.  In  1648  he  sailed 
from  New  Amsterdam  for  England,  as  an  agent 
to  procure  a  charter.  On  his  way  thither  at  sea^ 
he  wrote  his  Key  into  the  Language  of  America^ 
which  he  published  in  London,  on  has  arrival.! 
"  I  drew,"  he  says  in  his  address,  "  to  my  dear 
and  well  beloved  friends  and  countrymen  in  Old 
and  New  Enghmd,  fhe  materials  in  a  rude  lump 
at  sea,  as  a  private  help  to  my  own  memory,  that 
I  might  not  by  my  present  absence  lightly  lose 
what  I  had  so  dearly  bought  in  some  few  years  of 
hardship  and  charges  among  the  Barbarian^"  and 
he  committed  it  to  the  public  for  the  benefit  of 
his  friends.  "  A  little  key,"  he  says,  "  may  open 
a  box,  where  Hes  a  bunch  of  keys." 


f{^^  n^t 


tTrri 


•  We  follow  here  the  Oxford  UniTerrfty  entry  presented  by 
Dr.  Elton,  In  preference  to  the  osiul  statementA  which  mtke 
him  seven  or  eight  years  older. 

t  A  Key  Into  tl>e  Laaguafw  of  America,  or  an  help  to  th« 
Lanffwt0«  of  the  Natirea  in  tbU  part  of  Amuuca  called  Nkw 
England;  tc«ether  with  briefe  Obaerralions  of  the  Cnetoma, 
Manners  and  Worships,  Ac.  of  the  afure5ald  Nations,  In  Peace 
and  Warre,  In  Life  and  Death.  On  all  which  are  added  Splrit- 
nall  ObservaUona,  General  and  ParUcalar,  by  the  ADthoar,  of 
chiefe  and  spcciall  use  (upon  all  occasions)  to  all  the  £nffUak 
Inhabiting  thi«e  part** ;  vet  pleaMUit  and  profitable  to  the  rlew 
of  all  men :  Bv  Ro?er  Wmlam^  of  Prorldenco,  In  New  Eng- 
land. London:  Printed  by  Oeorffe  Dtacter^  ISmo.,  pp.  »*. 
164S.  There  are  very  few  copies  of  the  orifdnal  edition  of  this 
book  In  existence.  The  library  of  the  Massachosetts  Uistorloal 
Society  has  one,  ft^m  which  a  reprint  has  been  made  In  the 
first  volume  of  the  Collections  of  the  Rhode  I-*land  Hlstorioal 
Societv,  Providence,  1827.  Mr.  James  Lenox,  of  New  York, 
In  bis  Valnable  Collection,  has  another,  which  we  have  had  the 
privilege  of  consnlting  for  this  article.  The  Licenser's  Im- 
primatur on  the  U»t  page  Is  curious.  **  I  have  read  over  thtae 
thirty  chapter9  qf  ihs  American  Language,  to  «m  wAaOfr  w«- 
ImtMmA,  and  the  Observations  (AeM  /  conceJee  imt^entime; 
and  that  ihs  Work*  may  conduce  to  the  happy  md  imtrndta 
fry  (A«  Author.    Jo  Lamoxjet.** 
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The  book  is  in  a  series  of  thirty-two  ohi^rs, 
each  oontaining  a  yooabulary,  wiUi  an  oocasional 
enlarg^nent  at  a  snggesoVe  word  relating  to  man- 
ners or  notions ;  and  concluding  with  a  copy  of 
verses.  To  the  second  cluster,  *'*•  of  £ating  and 
Entertainment,^*  this  pious  and  benevolent  man 
touchingly  adds : — 

Coarse  bread  and  water's  most  their  £are, 

0  England's  diet  fine ; 
Thy  cup  runs  o'er  with  plenteous  store 

Of  wholesome  beer  and  wine. 

Sometimes  €k>d  gives  them  fish  or  flesh, 

Tet  they're  content  without ; 
And  what  comes  in  they  part  to  friends 

And  strangers  round  about. 

God's  providence  is  rich  to  his, 

Let  none  distrustful  be ; 
In  wilderness,  in  great  distress. 

These  Ravens  have  fed  me. 

There  is  the  same  simplicity  and  &ith  in  Pro- 
vidence in  the  rest  of  these  little  poems,  wher- 
ever the  topic  gives  him  an  opportunity  to  ex- 
press it  The  notes  are  simply  jottings  aown  of 
LEtcts  he  had  noticed — ^but  even  these  few  words 
are  somehow  instinct  with  his  kindly  spirit  "  I 
once  travailed,"  he  says,  *^  to  an  island  of  the 
vrildest  in  our  parts,  where  in  the  night  an  In- 
dian (as  he  said)  had  a  vision  or  dream  of  tiie  Sun 
(whom  they  worship  for  a  God)  darting  a  beam 
into  his  breast,  which  he  conceived  to  be  the  mes- 
senger of  his  death.  This  poor  native  called  his 
friends  and  neighbors,  and  prepared  some  little 
re^eshing  for  them,  but  bimsefr  was  kept  wak- 
ing and  fasting  in  great  humiliations  and  invo- 
cations for  ten  days  and  nights.'  I  was  alone 
(having  travelled  from  my  bark  the  wind  being 
contrary)  and  little  could  I  speak  to  them,  to  their 
understanding,  especially  beciause  of  the  change  of 
their  dialect  or  manner  of  speech  from  our  neigh- 
bors :  yet  so  much  (through  the  help  of  Qod)  I 
did  speak,  of  the  true  and  living  only  ioise  Ood^ 
d  the  Creation^  of  Man  and  his  fidl  from  God, 
&C.,  that  at  parting  many  burst  forth.  Oh  when 
foUl  you  come  ctgain^  to  bring  us  some  more  news 
of  this  Ood?"  And  to  this  follow  the  "more 
particular'  reflections : — 

God  gives  them  sleep  on  ground,  on  straw. 

On  sedgy  mats  or  board : 
When  English  softest  beds  of  down, 

Sometimes  no  sleep  afford. 

I  have  known  them  leave  their  house  and  mat, 

To  lodge  a  friend  or  stranger, 
When  Jews  and  Christians  oft  have  sent 

Christ  Jesus  to  the  manger. 

Tore  day  they  invocate  their  gods, 

Though  many  false  and  new ; 
O  how  should  that  God  worshipt  be, 

Who  is  but  one  and  true  ? 

•*  How  sweetly,"  he  says,  "  do  all  the  several 
sorts  of  heaven's  birds,  in  all  coasts  of  the  world, 
preach  nnto  men  the  praise  of  their  maker's  wis- 
dome,  power,  and  goodnesse,  who  feeds  them 
And  their  young  ones  summer  and  winter  with 
th^r  sevend  sorts  of  food :  although  they  neither 
sow  nor  reap,  nor  gather  into  barns  I " 
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If  birds  that  neither  sow  nor  reape, 

Nor  store  up  any  food, 
Constantly  to  them  and  theirs 

A  maker  kind  and  good  1 

If  man  provide  eke  for  his  birds. 

In  yard,  in  coops,  in  cage,* 
And  each  bird  spends  in  songs  and  tunes. 

His  little  time  and  age  I 

What  care  will  man,  what  care  will  God 

For  his  wife  and  children  take  f 
Millions  of  birds  and  worlds  will  God 

Sooner  than  his,  forsake. 

To  the  general  "  observations  of  their  travel," 

God  makes  a  path,  provides  a  guide. 

And  feeds  in  wilderness  I 
His  glorious  name  while  breath  remains, 

O  that  I  may  confess. 

Lost  many  a  time,  I  have  had  no  guide. 

No  house,  but  hollow  tree  I 
In  stormy  winter  night  no  fire. 

No  food,  no  company : 

In  him  I  have  found  a  house,  a  bed, 

A  table,  company : 
No  cup  so  bitter,  but's  made  sweety 

When  God  shall  sweetning  be. 

His  business  with  Parliament  was  snccessfnL 
He  obtained  a  Charter  of  Incorporation  of  Pro- 
vidence Plantations  in  1644.  Before  his  return 
he  published  in  London^  the  same  year,  a 
pamphlet,  Mr.  Cotton's  Letter^  lately  printed^ 
Mxamined  <md  Answered^  a  refhtation  of  the  rea- 
sons of  his  dismissal,  and  also  his  celebrated 
work,  which  embodies  the  principles  of  tolera- 
tion, The  Bloody  Tenent  of  Ferseeutiony  for 
cause  of  Conscience,  discussed  in  a  Conference 
between  Truth  and  Peace* 

The  history  of  this  composition  is  curious.  **A 
witness  of  Jesus  Christ,  close  prisoner  in  New- 
gate," wrote  a  tract  "against  persecution  in 
cause  of  Conscience,"  which  he  penned  on  paper 
introduced  into  his  prison  as  the  stoppers  to  a  ^ 
bottle  of  milk,  the  fluid  of  which  served  him  for 
ink.  Williams  thus  introduces  it  in  the  prefieitory 
part  of  his  book,  the  "Tenent:" — 

Arguments  against  pnersecution  in  milk,  the  answer 
for  it  (as  I  may  say)  in  blood. 

The  author  of  these  arguments  (against  persecu- 
tion) (as  I  have  been  informed)  being  committed  by 
some  then  in  power,  close  prisoner  to  Newgate,  for 
the  witness  ox  some  truths  of  Jesus,  and  having  not 
the  use  of  pen  and  ink;  wrote  these  arguments  in 
milk,  in  sheets  of  paper,  brought  to  him  by  the 
woman  his  keeper,  m>m  a  friend  in  London,  as  the 
stoppers  of  his  milk  bottle. 

in  such  paper  written  with  milk,  nothing  will 
appear,  but  tne  way  of  reading  it  by  fire  being 
known  to  this  friend  who  received  the  papers,  he 
transcribed  and  kept  together  the  papers,  although 
the  author  himself  could  not  correct,  nor  view  what 
himself  had  written. 

It  was  in  mUk,  tendin|^  to  soul  nourishment,  even 
for  babes  and  sucklings  m  Christ 

It  was  in  milk,  spiritually  white,  pure,  and  inno- 


*  The  Bloodj  Tenent  of  Peneootlon,  for  cause  of  Gon- 
science,  diaouseed  In  a  Ck)nferenoe  between  Tratb  and  Peace, 
who,  in  all  tender  aflbctlon,  present  to  the  High  Court  of  Par> 
llament  as  the  Besnlt  or  their  Dlscoaree.  these,  amoDgst 
other,  Passages  of  highest  consideration.  Printed  in  tbt  year 
1M4.    ilto,  pp.247. 
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eent,  like  tfaoee  white  honet  of  the  word  of  troth 
and  meeknees^  and  the  white  linen  or  armour  of 
rii^teoasnees,  in  the  army  of  Jeeus.  JUv.  Vi  it  six 
It  was  in  milk,  soft,  meek,  peaceable,  and  gentle, 
tending  both  to  the  peace  of  loalB  and  the  peaoe  of 
states  and  kingdom& 

This  was  a  mild  introdnetion  to  controversy: 
ret  being  sent  to  New  En^and,  was  answered 
by  John  Cotton,  when  Williams  pnbKahed  both 
arguments  with  his  reply.  The  "  Bloody  Tenent " 
is  a  noble  work,  full  of  brave  heart  and  tender- 
ness ;  a  book  of  learning  and  pj^ty, — the  composi- 
tion of  a  true,  gentle  nature.  How  sweet,  delicate, 
and  reverential  are  the  soft  approaches  of  the 
dialogue  as  "Peace"  and  "Tnith"  addrees  one 
another.  "  But  hark,"  says  Truth,  "  what  noise  is 
this  ?"  as  she  listens  to  the  din  of  the  wars  for  CJon- 
scionce.  These,"  is  the  reply,  "are  the  doleftd 
drums  and  shrill-sounding  trumpets,  the  roaring, 
murdering  cannons,  the  shouts  of  conauerors,  the 
groans  of  wounded,  dying,  slaughtered  rig^teotis, 
Avith  the  wicked.  Deftr  Tnith,  how  long?  How 
long  these  dreadful  somids  and  direful  sights  f  How 
long  before  my  glad  return  and  restitution?" 
This  is  the  expression  of  a  poet  For  his  posi- 
tion as  an  asserter  of  religious  toleration,  we  may 
n':/Q  the  sentence  of  Bancroft:  "He  was  the 
person  in  modem  Christendom  to  assert  in 
its  plenitude  the  doctrine  of  the  liberty  of  oon- 
soienoe,  the  equality  of  opinions  before  the  law, 
and  in  its  defence  he  was  the  harbinger  of  Mil- 
ton, the  precursor  and  the  superior  of  Jeremy 
Taylor."* 

Williams  returned  to  America  in  1644,  and  at 
the  dose  of  1651  again  visited  England  to  secure 
the  Confirmation  of  the  Charter,  in  which  he 
succeeded.  Cotton  had  in  tJie  meantime  replied, 
in  1647,  to  the  "Bloody  Tenent"  in  his  "Bloody 
Tenent  Washed  and  Made  White  in  the  Blood  of 
the  Lwnb,"  to  which  Williams  was  ready  in  Lou- 
don with  his  rejoinder.  The  Bloody  Tenent  yet 
more  Bloody^  "by  Mr.  CotUnCe  Endeioor  to  Wath 
it  WhUe  in  the  Blood  of  the  Lambe.f  in  which 
he  pursued  his  argument  with  his  old  real  and 
learning.  He  published  at  the  same  time,  in  a 
small 4to.,  The  Hireling  Ministry  none  of  Chriet\ 
<yr  a  IHeoovfree  tofiching  the  PropagtUing  the 
GoM>el  of  Christ  Jesus;  humbly  presented  to 
suJb  Pious  and  ffonorable  Hands^  whom  the  pre- 
sent Debate  thefreof  concerns. 

In  1858,  there  were  first  published  at  Provi- 
dence, in  the  Life  of  Roger  Williams  by  Romeo 
Elton,J  a  brief  series  of  letters  which  passed  be- 
tween WiUiams  and  the  dau^ter  of  his  old  bene- 
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t  The  Bloody  Tenent  vet  more  BkKKhrt  hj  Mr.  Ootton^s 
BndeATor  to  Wnsh  It  white  in  the  Blood  <rf  the  Lambe,  of 
whose  preciooB  Blood  spilt  in  the  Blood  of  his  S^rrants,  and 
of  the  Blood  of  Millions  spilt  in  former  and  later  Wars  for 
Oonsdenee*  Bake,  that  most  Bloody  Tenent  of  Perseentlon  for 
Cknse  of  Oonsolenoe,  upon  a  second  Tryal,  Is  now  A>Qnd  more 
u>parentl7,  and  mure  notorlonslj  goUtv.  In  this  Bc^Jojnder 
to  Mr.  Ootton  are  prindpalhr,  1.  The  Natore  of  Peraeoation; 
%  The  Power  of  the  CiTill  Sword  In  Sptritoalls  examined;  8. 
The  Parliament's  Permission  of  dissenting  Consciences  justi- 
fied. Also  (ss  a  Teetimonj  to  Mr.  Olark's  NarratlTe)  is  added 
a  Letter  to  Mr.  £ndioott,  Governor  of  the  Maasaonnsetts  In 
N.  K  BtB.  WilUama,  of  ProTidence,  in  New  England.  Lon- 
don, printed  for  Qlles  Oslrert,  and  are  to  be  sold  at  the  Black 
BpreMl  Ba^c  at  the  West  End  of  PanTs,  1608. 

t  Liiir^Boger  Williams,  the  Earliest  Legislator  and  tme 
(AamploB  for  a  foil  and  absolute  liberty  of  Conscience.  By 
Bomeo  Elton,  90-109.  TUs  is  a  work  of  original  research  and 
maoh  interesting  informatloo. 


fSEWtor,  Sir  Edward  Coke.  Ifrs.  Anne  Sadlei^  oo 
this  second  visit  to  En^^d  in  1652-3.  They 
are  full  of  character  on  both  rides ;  the  homor  of 
th^n  consisting  in  the  lady  being  a  royalist,  weU 
disposed  to  the  church  establi^ment,  a  sharp- 
shooter in  her  language  an&  a  bit  of  a  termagant, 
while  Williams  was  practising  his  politest  graces 
and  most  CThristian  forbearance,  as  he  steadily 
miuntained  his  independent  theology.  He  ad- 
dresses her,  ^*My  much-honored  Mend,  Mrs. 
Sadleir,^  and  tenders  her  one  of  his  compositions 
to  read,  probably  the  work  he  had  Just  publidied 
in  En^and,  entitled.  Experiments  of  Spiritual 
Life  md  Health  and  their  Pre$erf>aHees^*  which 
he  describes  as  ^*a  plain*and  peaceable  disoourse, 
of  my  own  pers<»nal  experiments,  which,  in  a 
letter  to  my  dear  wife — ^upon  the  occarion  of  her 
great  sickness  near  death — I  sent  her,  being  ab- 
sent myself  among  the  Indians.^^  He  courteooaly 
invites  attention  and  even  censure,  ^I  have 
been  oft  glad,^'  he  says,  ^^in  the  wilderness  of 
America  to  have  been  reproved  for  going  in  a 
wrong  path,  and  to  be  directed  bv  a  naked  In- 
dian boy  in  mv  travels."  He  quietly  throws  oat 
a  few  hints  of  the  virtues  of  his  own  positicm  in 
church  matters.  Mrs.  Badleir  quotes  Scripture  in 
reply. 

Mb.  WiLLiAMfl, — Since  it  has  pleased  God  to  make 
the  prophet  David's  complaint  <mn  (Ph.  Ixxix.):  "  O 
God^  the  heathen,''  <kc,  and  that  the  apostle  St  Pet«r 
has  BO  long  ago  foretold,  in  his  second  epistie,  the 
second  chapter,  by  whom  these  things  should  be  oo- 
casioned,  I  have  given  over  reading  many  books, 
and,  therefore,  with  thanks,  have  retomed  youn. 
Those  that  I  now  read,  besides  the  Bible,  are,  first, 
the  late  king's  book ;  Huoker^s  Ecdesiastieal  Polity; 
Reverend  Bishop  Andrews's  Sermons,  with  his  other 
divine  meditations;  Br.  Jer.  Taylor's  works;  and 
Dr.  Tha  Jackson  upon  the  Creed  Some  of  these 
my  dear  father  was  a  ^reat  admirer  of^  and  would 
often  call  them  the  glorious  liffhts  of  the  church  of 
England  These  lights  shall  be  my  guide;  I  widi 
they  may  be  yours ;  for  your  new  lights  that  are  so 
much  cried  up,  I  believe,  in  the  conclusion,  they 
will  prove  but  dark  lanterns ;  therefore  I  dare  not 
medoile  with  them. 

Your  friend  in  the  old  way, 

Ajnnt  Sad] 


Which  litUe  repellant,  Williams,  feeling  the  sting, 
answers,  offisring  anotiier  book : — 

Mt  much-bonorsd,  kind  Frixnd,  Mbs.  Sadlkir, — 
My  humble  respects  premised  to  your  much-honored 
self,  and  Mr.  Sadleir,  humbly  wishing  you  the  sav- 
ing knowledge  and  assurance  of  that  life  which  is 
eternal,  when  this  poor  minute's  dream  is  over.  In 
my  poor  span  of  time,  I  have  been  oft  in  the  jaws 
of  death,  sickening  at  sea,  shipwrecked  on  shore,  in 
danger  of  arrows,  swords  and  bullets:  and  yet,  me- 
thinks,  the  most  high  and  most  holy  God  hath  re- 
served me  for  some  service  to  his  most  glorious  and 
eternal  majesty. 

I  think,  sometimes,  in  this  common  shipwreck  of 
mankind,  wherein  we  alLare  either  floating  or  sink- 
ing, despairing  or  struggling  for  life,  why  slM^uld  I 
ever  faint  in  striving,  as  Paul  saith,  in  hopes  to  save 
myself^  to  save  otliers — to  eaU,  and  cry,  and  ask, 
what  hope  of  saving,  what  hope  of  life,  and  of  the 


*  ProC  GunnMn's  Life  of  Bos«r  Williams,  9ta  W«  «ra 
much  indebted  to  his  osrefol  bibllofEr^>h7.  Oertninly  tlMre 
sbonid  not  be  snlTered  to  remain  mnen  longer  any  dliBcnl^  of 
•ooeas  to  all  wbiob  Roger  Williams  wrote. 
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eternal  shore  of  merey  f  Your  last  lettw,  my  honored 
friend,  I  received  as  a  bitter  sweetinff — as  all,  that 
is  under  the  sun,  is — sweet,  in  that  I  hear  from  you, 
and  that  you  continue  striving  f6r  life  eternal ;  bit- 
ter, in  that  we  differ  about  the  way,  in  the  midst  of 
the  dangers  and  the  distresses. 

For  the  scope  of  thb  rejoinder j  if  it  please  the 
Most  High  to  direct  your  eye  to  a  glance  on  it, 

E lease  you  to  know,  that  at  m^  last  being  in  £in^- 
md,  I  wrote  a  discourse  entitled,  "  Hie  Bloudy 
Tenent  <k  Persecution  for  Cause  of  Oonscience."  1 
bent  my  charge  against  Mr.  Ootton  especially,  your 
fltandard-beurer  of  New  Enffland  ministers.  That 
discourse  he  since  answered,  and  calls  his  book, 
**  The  Bloody  Tenent  made  white  in  the  Blood  of 
the  Lamb."  This  rejoinder  of  mine,  as  I  humbly 
hope,  unwashed  his  washings,  and  proves  that  in 
soul  matters  no  weapons  but  soul  weapons  are  reach- 
ing and  effectual 

His  ^^  muoh-honored,  kind  friend^^  replies : — 

Sir, — ^I  thank  Gk>d  my  blessed  parents  bred  me  up 
in  the  old  and  best  religion,  and  it  is  my  glory  that 
I  am  a  member  of  the  Church  of  England,  as  it  was 
when  all  the  reformed  churches  gave  her  the  right 
hand  When  I  cast  mine  eye  upon  the  frontispiece 
of  your  book,  and  saw  it  entitled  "  The  Bloudy 
Tenent,"  I  durst  not  adventure  to  look  into  it,  for 
fear  it  should  bring  into  my  memory  the  much 
blood  that  has  of  late  been  shed,  and  which  I  would 
frdn  forget ;  therefore  I  do,  with  thanks,  return  it 
I  cannot  call  to  mind  any  blood  shed  for  conscience  r 
— some  few  that  went  about  to  make  a  rent  in  our 
once  well-governed  church  were  punished,  but  none 
suffered  death.  But  this  I  know,  that  since  it  has 
been  left  to  every  man's  conscience  to  fancy  what 
relieion  he  list,  there  has  more  christian  blood  been 
ahed  than  was  in  tiie  ten  persecutionsi  And  some 
of  that  blood  will,  I  fear,  cry  to  the  day  of  judg- 
ment But  you  know  what  the  Scripture  says,  that 
when  there  was  no  king  in  Israel,  every  man  did 
that  which  was  right  in  his  own  eyes, — ^but  what 
became  of  that,  the  sacred  story  will  tell  you. 

Thus  entreating  you  to  trouble  me  no  more  in  this 
kind,  and  wishing  you  a  good  journey  to  your 
charge  in  New  Providence,  I  rest 

Your  Friend,  in  the  Old  and  Best  Wat. 

Williams,  not  to  be  disconcerted,  triples  the 
length  of  Ms  response,  with  new  divisions  and 
soriptnre  dtatioi^  and  this  among  other  biting 
paragraphs  on  tiiie  lady^s  &yorite  reading : — 

I  have  read  those  books  you  mention,  and  the 
king^s  book,  which  commends  two  of  them,  Bp.  An- 
drews's and  Hookers — yea,  and  a  third  also,  Bp. 
Laud's:  and  as  for  the  king,  I  know  his  person, 
vicious,  a  swearer  from  his  youth,  and  an  oppressor 
and  persecutor  of  good  men  (to  say  nothing  of  his 
own  father),  and  the  blood  of  so  many  hundred 
thousands  Enfflish,  Irish,  Scotch,  French,  lately 
charged  upon  him.  Against  his  and  his  blasphemous 
father's  cruelties,  yoiur  own  dear  father,  and  many 
precious  men,  shall  rise  up  shortly  and  cry  for  ven- 
geance. 

But  for  the  book  itself— if  it  be  his — and  theirs 
you  please  to  mention,  and  thousands  more,  not  only 
protestants  of  several  sects,  but  of  some  papists  and 
lesuits  also — famous  for  worldly  repute,  ic — ^I  have 
found  them  sharp  and  witty,  plausible  and  delight- 
ful, devout  and  pathetical  And  I  have  Men 
amiaied  to  see  the  whole  world  of  our  forefathers, 
wise  and  gallant,  wondering  after  the  glory  of  the 
Romish  learning  and  woiuiip.  (Bey.  zia)  But 
amongst  them  all  whom  I  have  so  diligently  read 
and  heard,  how  few  ezpresa  the  sim^city,  the 


plainness,  the  meekness,  and  true  humility  of  the 
teaming  of  the  Son  of  Qod 

with  this  telling  postscript : — 

My  honored  friend,  since  you  please  not  to  read 
mine,  let  me  pray  leave  to  request  your  reading  of 
one  book  of  your  own  authors.  I  mean  the  "  Liberty 
of  Prophesying,"  penned  by  (so  called)  Dr.  Jer. 
Taylor.  In  the  which  is  excellently  asserted  the 
toleration  of  different  religions,  yea,  in  a  respect, 
that  of  the  Papists  themselves,  which  is  a  new  way 
of  soul  freedom,  and  yet  is  the  old  way  of  Christ 
Jesus,  as  all  his  holy  Testament  declares. 

I  also  humbly  wish  that  you  may  please  to  read 
over  impartially  Mr.  Milton''s  answer  to  the  king's 
book. 

Mrs.  Sadleir  waxes  indignant,  and  replies  more 
at  lenffth — getting  pco'sonally  diBoourteoas  and 
scandalous  on  Joka  Milton : — 

Mb.  WiuiAifs, — ^I  thought  my  first  letter  would 
have  ^yen  you  so  much  satisfoction,  that,  in  that 
kind,  I  should  never  have  heard  of  you  any  more ; 
but  it  seons  you  have  a  &oe  of  brass,  so  uiat  you 
cannot  blush. 

For  Milton's  book,  that  you  desire  I  should  read, 
if  I  be  not  mistaken,  that  is  he  that  has  wrote  a 
book  of  the  lawfulness  of  divorce;  and,  if  report 
says  true,  he  had,  at  that  time,  two  or  three  wives 
living.  This,  p^haps,  were  ^ood  doctrine  in  New 
England ;  but  it  is  most  abominable  in  Old  England. 
For  his  book  that  he  wrote  against  the  late  king 
that  you  would  have  me  read,  you  should  have 
taken  notice  of  €k>d's  judgment  upon  him,  who 
stroke  him  with  blindness ;  and,  as  I  have  heard,  he 
was  fiun  to  have  the  help  of  one  Andrew  Marvell, 
or  else  he  could  not  have  finished  that  most  accursed 
libeL  God  has  began  his  judgment  upon  him  here 
— ^his  punishment  will  be  hereafter  m  helL  But 
have  you  seen  Uie  answer  to  it  ?  If  you  can  get  it, 
I  assure  you  it  is  worth  your  reading. 

I  have  also  read  Taylor^s  book  00  the  Liberty  of 
Prophesying ;  though  it  please  not  me,  yet  I  am 
sure  it  does  you,  or  else  I  pmowj*  you  [would]* 
not  have  wrote  to  me  to  have  read  it.  I  say,  it  and 
YOU  would  make  a  good  fire.  But  have  you  seen 
his  Divine  Institution  of  the  Office  Ministerial  f  I 
assure  that  is  both  worth  your  reading  and  practice. 
Bishop  Laud's  book  against  Fisher  I  have  read  long 
since ;  which,  if  you  have  not  done,  let  me  tell  you 
that  he  has  deeply  wounded  the  Pope ;  and,  I  be- 
lieve, howsoever  he  be  slighted,  he  wiU  rise  a  saint, 
when  many  seeming  ones,  such  as  you  are,  will  rise 
devilsL 

This  winds  up  the  oorrespondenoe.  Mrs.  Sad- 
leir,  as  she  puts  it  aside,  for  publication  a  oonple 
of  hundred  years  later,  writing  on  the  back  of 
Williams's  fest  letter :— "  This  Roger  Williams, 
when  he  was  a  yonth,  would,  in  short  hand,  take 
sermons  and  speeches  in  the  Star  Chamber,  and 

E resent  them  to  my  dear  fieither.  He,  seeing  so 
opefbl  a  yonth,  took  such  liking  to  him  that  he 
sent  him  m  to  Sutton's  Hospital,  and  he  was  the 
second  that  was  placed  there;  full  little  did  he 
think  that  he  would  have  proved  snch  a  rebel  to 
GK>d,  the  king,  and  the  country.  I  leave  his  let- 
ters, that,  if  ever  he  has  the  fiaoe  to  return  into  his 
native  country,  Tyburn  may  give  him  welcome," 


*  These  wofds  tre  not  to  the  MB. 
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Por  which  scrap  of  biogr^hical  information,  in 
the  too  general  dearth  of  anecdote  respecting  a 
good  and  great  man,  we  thank  her.^ 

After  Ms  return  he  writes  to  his  friend  John 
Winthrop,  subsequently  the  Governor  of  Connec- 
ticut, relating,  among  other  incidents  of  his  visit 
to  England,  this  ^eodote  of  his  exchange  oi  lan- 
guages with  John  Milton  in  his  blindness — *^  It 
plet^ed  the  Lord  to  call  me  for  some  time,  and, 
with  some  persons,  to  practice  the  Hebrew,  the 
Greek,  Latin,  French  and  Dutch.  The  Secretary 
of  the  Council,  Mr.  Milton,  for  my  Dutch  I  read 
him,  read  me  many  more  langnages.^*t  He  was 
intimate  with  Cromwell^  and  passed  much  time 
with  Sir  Henry  Vane,  the  old  Grovemor  of  Mas- 
sachusetts. In  this  journey  he  was  associated 
y/nth  his  friend  Mr.  John  Clarke,  who  remained 
in  England  as  the  agent  of  the  colony,  and  in 
whose  behalf,  on  his  return,  he  addressed  a  plea 
to  his  ^^  beloved  friends  and  ooontrymen^"  the 
General  Assembly  of  Rhode  Island.  It  is  a  good 
example  of  his  Jove  of  jostioe,  directness,  and 
business  taot,  and,  as  such,  we  {Mresent  a  portion 
of  it  in  our  extracts.} 

Williams  was  active  as  usual  in  the  affairs  of 
the  colony,  and  was  chosen  its  President  in  1654. 
The  persecution  of  the  Quakers  then  followed  in 
Massachusetts;  their  rights  were  maintained  in 
Bhode  Island,  though  Williams  held  a  oontroveifnr 
with  Fox  and  his  disciples,  an  account  of  whicn 
be  embodied  in  the  last  of  his  publications  in 
1676,  George  Fox  digged  out  ofhU  BurrotPes^%  a 
pun  on  the  names  of  the  Quaker  leaders.  Fox 
replied  to  this  in  his  Netc  England  Firebrand 
Quenched^  with  abundant  bitterness;  and  Edmund- 
son,  one  of  Williams's  personal  antagonists  in  the 
controversial  encounter,  which  was  held  both  at 
Newport  and  Providence,  in  his  Journal  of  his 
Life^  Sufferings^  and  Lahor^  speaks  of  *^  one  Roger 
Williams,  an  old  priest  and  an  enemy  to  truth, 
putting  forth  fourteen  propositions,  as  he  called 
thein.^J  It  was  ah  unpleasant  afOur,  but  tlie 
Quakers  had  laid  themselves  open  to  attack 
by  some  outrageous  extravagances.  Seven  years 
afterwards,  in  1688,  in  the  seventy-eighth  year 
of  his  age,  the  Founder  of  Rhode  Island,  the 
fiiend  of  peace  and  asserteir  of  liberty,  died  at 
Providence,  on  the  spot  which  his  genius  and 
labors  had  consecrated.  He  lejft  a  wiie  and  six 
children.  There  is  no  pcntrait  of  him.  The 
engraving  prefixed  to  the  Life  in  Sparks^s  Ameri- 


^  Mr.  Etton  was  led  to  the  knowledge  of  these  letters  bv  Mr. 
Baooroft  tbeJbistoriao,  sad  copied  tbein  from  the  original  MS3. 
preserved  in  the  librarv  of  Trinity  College,  Cambri&e. 

t  Elton's  Life,  lU 

1  It  was  first  pnbllBbed  in  the  Bhode  Island  Book  In  IMQl 

I  George  Fox  digg'd  ont  of  his  Burrowea,  or  an  Ofl^r  of  I>i«- 
patation.  on  fbarteen  Propoealls  nuide  this  last  Bnmmer,  16T2, 
ISO  caird),  nnto  Q.  Fox,  then  present  on  Bode  Island,  in  Mew 
England,  bj  B.  W.  As  also  how  (O.  Fox  silly  departing)  the 
Disputation  went  on,  belngmanaged  three  Dayea  at  Newport 
on  Bode  Island,  and  one  jDar  at  Providence,  between  John 
Stnbbs,  John  Bamet,  and  William  Edmundson,  on  the  one 
Part,  and  B.  W.  on  the  other.  In  which  many  Quotations 
ont  of  Q.  Fox  and  Ed.  Burrowes  Book  in  Folio  are  alledged. 
With  an  Appendix,  of  some  Soores  of  O.  F.,  his  simple  lame 
Answers  to  nis  Opposltes  in  that  Book  quoted  and  replied  to, 
by  B.  W.  of  Providence  in  N.  £.  Boeton,  printed  Dy  John 
Foster,  167S. 

I  See  Memoir  of  Boger  WUIlams,  the  Founder  of  the  State 
of  Bhode  Island,  by  James  D.  Know1e^  for  much  careful  his- 
torical investigation  on  this  and  other  points.  Mr.  J.  B.  Bart- 
lett  has  given  an  aoconnt  oit  Edmnntuon's  book,  printed  in 
London  1718,  in  ^ome  Early  Notioes  of  Bhode  Island,  in  the 
Prwidmoe  Jovrtudtn  ISSk 


can  Biography,  is  fh>ra  an  old  painting  pot  fortli 
a  few  years  since,  which  was  soon  prononnoed  an 
indifferent  likeness  of  Benjamin  Franklin. 
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TVuth,  In  what  dark  comer  of  the  world  ( 
Peace)  are  we  two  met!  How  hath  this  present 
evil  world  banished  me  from  all  the  coasts  and 
onartera  of  itf  and  how  hath  the  righteous  God  in 
juik;ment  taken  thee  from  the  earth.  Rev.  vi  4. 

Feaee,  Tis  lamentably  true  (blessed  Truth)  tiie 
foundations  of  the  world  have  long  been  ont  of 
course:  the  ^ates  of  earth  and  hell  have  oooM>ired 
together  to  mtercept  our  joyful  meeting  ana  our 
holy  kiases:  with  what  a  weary,  tired  wirg  have  I 
flown  over  nations,  kingdoms,  cities,  towns,  to  find 
outprecious  truth  f 

Truth.  The  Uke  enquiries  in  my  flights  and  trareis 
have  I  made  for  Peace,  and  BtHl  am  told,  she  hath 
left  the  earth,  and  fled  to  hearen. 

Peace,  Dear  Truth,  what  is  the  eartii  but  a  diin> 
geon  of  darkness,  where  Truth  is  not! 

Truth,  And  what  is  the  Peace  thereof  but  a  fleet- 
ing dream,  thine  ape  and  counterfeit! 

Peace  Oh,  where*8  the  promise  of  the  Crod  of 
Heaven,  that  Righteousness  and  Peace  shall  kis» 
each  other! 

Truth,  Patience  (sweet  Peace),  these  hearens  and 
earth  are  growing  old,  and  shall  be  changed  like  a 
garment,  PsaL  ciL  They  shall  melt  away,  and  ba 
burnt  up  with  all  the  works  that  are  therein;  and 
the  most  high  Eternal  Creator  shall  gloriouslv  create 
new  heavens  and  new  earth,  wherein  dwells  ri^bi- 
eousness,  2  Peter  iii.  Our  kiaees  shall  then  hare 
their  endless  date  of  pure  and  sweetest  jo^;  tin 
then  both  thou  and  I  must  hope,  and  wiut,  and 
bear  the  fury  of  the  dragon's  wrath,  whose  men* 
strous  lies  and  furies  shall  with  himself  be  cast  inte 
the  lake  of  fire,  the  second  death,  Rev.  xz. 

Peace.  Most  precious  Truth,  thou  knowest  we  are 
both  pursued  and  laid  for.  Mine  heart  is  full  of 
sighs,  mine  eyes  with  tears.  Where  can  I  better 
vent  my  full  oppressed  boeom,  than  into  thiaa, 
whose  faithful  lips  may  for  these  few  hours  revire 
my  droopinff,  wandering  spirits,  and  here  begin  to 
wipe  tears  m>m  mine  eyes,  and  the  eyes  c^  my 
dearest  children! 

Truth,  Sweet  daughter  of  the  God  of  PcMa, 
begin,  pour  out  thy  sorrowee,  rent  thy  complainte; 
how  joyful  am  I  to  improve  these  precious  minutes 
to  revive  our  hearts,  both  thine  and  mine,  and  the 
hearts  of  all  tliat  love  the  Truth  and  Peace,  Zach.  Tiii 

Peace.  Dear  Truth,  I  know  thy  birth,  Uiy  nature, 
thy  delight  They  that  know  thee,  wQl  prize  thee 
far  above  themselves  and  lives,  and  sell  tnemselTea 
to  buy  thee.  Well  spake  that  famous  Elizabeth  to 
her  nunous  attorney.  Sir  Edward  Coke:  "Mr. 
Attorney,  go  on  as  thou  hast  begun,  and  still 
plead,  not  pro  J)omina  Fegina,  but  pro  Dotnina 
Veritate. 

Druth,  Tis  true,  my  crown  is  high,  my  sceptres 
strong  to  break  down  strongest  holds,  to  thro'w 
down  highest  crowns  of  all  tliat  plead  (though  but 
in  thought)  against  me.  Some  few  there  are,  but 
oh,  how  few  are  valiant  for  the  Truth  and  d^te  to 
plead  my  cause,  as  my  witnesses  in  sackcloUi, 
Revel  ii  While  all  men's  tongues  are  bent  like 
boughs  to  shoot  out  lying  words  against  mel 

Peace,  Oh,  how  could  I  spend  eternal  days  and 
endless  dates  at  thy  holy  feet,  in  listening  to  tha 
precious  oracles  of  thy  mouth.  All  the  words  of 
thy  mouth  are  Truth,  and  there  is  no  iniquity  m 
them.  Thy  lips  drop  as  the  honeycomb.  But  oh  1 
since  we  must  part  anon,  let  os  (as  thou  aaidst)  ~ 
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pvore  oar  minntes,  and  (aooordio^  as  thon  pro- 
mlsedst)  rerive  me  with  thy  words,  which  are 
sweeter  tiian  the  honey,  and  the  honeycomb. 

OOKOLUnOK. 

Peace.  "We  have  now  (dear  Troth)  through  the 
(gracious  hand  of  God  chimbered  np  to  the  top  of 
this  our  tedious  disoonrse. 

TnUK  Oh,  *tis  mercy  unexpreflsible  that  either  Uiou 
or  I  have  had  so  long  a  breathing  time,  and  that 
together! 

Peace.  If  English  ground  must  yet  be  drank  with 
Eofflish  blood,  oh,  where  shall  Peace  repose  her  wea- 
ried head  and  heavy  heart? 

TnUk,  Dear  Peace,  if  thon  find  welcome,  and  the 
Qod  of  peace  miracolously  please  to  quench  these 
all-devoariog  flames,  yet  where  shall  Truth  find  rest 
from  cruel  persecutions  f 

Peace,  On,  will  not  the  authority  of  holy  scrip- 
torea,  the  commands  and  declarations  of  the  Son  of 
God,  therein  produced  by  thee,  together  with  all 
the  lamentable  experiences  of  former  and  present 
daughters,  prevail  with  the  sons  of  men  (especially 
with  the  sons  of  Peace^  to  depart  from  the  dens  of 
lions,  and  mountains  of  leopards,  and  to  put  on  the 
bowels  (if  not  of  Christianity,  yet)  of  humanity  each 
toother! 

Truth.  Bear  Peace,  Habacnck's  fishes  keep  their 
eoDstant  bloody  game  of  persecutions  in  the  world*s 
mighty  ocean ;  the  grater  taking,  plundering,  swal- 
lowing np  the  lesser:  O  happy  ne  whose  portion  is 
the  God  of  Jacob  I  Who  hath  nothing  to  lose  under 
the  sun,  but  hath  a  state,  a  house,  an  inheritance,  a 
name,  a  crown,  a  life,  past  all  the  plunderers,  ra- 
vishers,  murtherers  reacn  and  fury! 

Peace.  Butlol     Who's  here  f 

TnOk.  Our  sister  Patience,  whose  desired  com- 
pany is  as  needful  as  delightfol!  *Tis  like  the  wolf 
win  send  tiie  scattered  sheep  in  one :  the  coomion 
jRrate  gathers  up  the  loose  and  scattered  navy  1  the 
■kilter  of  the  witnesses  by  that  bloody  beast  unites 
tiie  Independents  and  Presbyterians.  The  God  of 
Peace,  the  God  of  Trath  will  shortly  seal  this  truth, 
and  confirm  this  witness,  and  make  it  evident  to  the 
whole  worid. 

That  the  doctrine  of  persecution  for  cause  of  con- 
•etence,  is  most  evidently  and  lamentably  contrary 
to  the  doctrine  of  Christ  Jesus  the  Prince  of  Peace. 
Amen. 

PLBA  FOB  JOHN  CXJLBKB. 

The  first  is  peace,  commonly  called  among  all 
mai,  the  King's  Peace,  among  ourselves  and  among 
aU  the  King's  subjects  and  friends,  in  this  country 
and  wheresoever:  and,  further,  at  our  agent's  most 
reasonable  petition,  the  King  prohibits  aU  his  sub- 
iects  to  act  any  hostility  toward  our  Natives  itiha- 
oitiag  with  ub  without  our  consent^  which  hath 
hitherto  been  otherwise  practiced  to  our  continual 
and  great  gprievance  and  oisturbance. 

The  second  jewel  is  Liberty.  The  first,  of  our 
spirits,  which  neither  Old  nor  New  England  knows 
tne  like,  nor  no  part  of  the  world  a  greater. 

2d.  liberty  of  our  persons;  no  life,  no  limb  taken 
from  us,  no  ooiporeal  punishment,  no  restraint  but 
by  known  laws  and  agreements  of  our  own  making. 

S.  Liberty  of  our  Estates,  horses,  cattle,  lan£, 
goods,  not  a  penny  to  be  taken  by  any  rate  from  us, 
without  every  man's  free  debate  by  his  deputies, 
ehosen  by  himself^  and  sent  to  the  General  As- 
sembly. 

4.  Liberty  of  society  or  corporation,  of  sending  or 
being  sent  to  the  General  Assembly,  of  choosing  and 
being  chosen  to  all  offices  and  of  making  or  rep^ling 
all  laws  and  constitatioiis  among  im. 


6.  A  liberty,  which  other  charters  have  not,  to 
wit,  of  attending  to  the  laws  of  England,  with  a 
favorable  mitigation,  viz.  not  absolutely,  but  respect- 
ing our  wilderness  estate  and  condition. 

I  confess  it  were  to  be  wished,  that  these  dainties 
might  have  fallen  from  God,  and  the  King,  like 
showers  and  dews  and  manna  from  heaven,  g^tis 
and  free,  like  a  ioyfnl  harvest  or  vintage,  without 
any  pains  of  our  husbandry ;  but  since  the  most  holy 
God,  the  first  Cause,  hatn  ordered  second  causes 
and  means  and  agents  and  instruments,  it  ib  no  more 
honest  for  us  to  withdraw  in  this  case,  than  for  men 
to  come  to  an  Ordinary  and  to  call  for  the  best  wine 
and  liquor,  the  best  meats  roast  and  baked,  the  best 
attendance,  <fec,  and  to  bo  able  to  pay  for  all  and 
yet  most  unworthily  steal  away  and  ^ot  discharge 
the  reckoning. 

My  second  witness  is  Common  Gratitude,  fiimous 
among  all  mankind,  yea,  among  brute  beasts,  even 
the  wildest  and  fiercest,  for  kindness  received.  It 
is  true,  Mr.  Clarke  might  have  a  just  respect  to  his 
own  and  the  peace  and  liberty  of  his  friends  of  his 
own  persuasion.  But  I  believe  the  weight  that 
turned  the  scale  with  him  was  the  truth  of  God,  viz. 
a  just  liberty  to  all  men's  spirits  in  s^itual  matters, 
together  with  the  peace  and  prosperity  of  the  whole 
colony.  This,  I  know,  put  him  iq)on  incredible 
pains  and  travail,  straits  and  anguish,  day  and  nighty 
himself  and  his  friends  and  ours,  which  I  believe  a 
great  sum  of  money  would  not  hire  him  to  wade 
through  the  like  again.  I  will  not  trouble  you  with 
the  allowances,  payments,  and  gratnities  of  other 
colonies  in  like  cases.  Only  let  me  present  you  with 
a  fiunous  story  out  of  our  English  records.  Henry 
the  Third,  as  I  remember,  fell  out  with  the  city  of 
London,  took  away  their  charter  and  set  a  governor 
over  them,  which  brought  many  evils  and  sorrows 
on  thenL  But  Doctor  Jtedman,  so  called,  pacified 
the  King*s  anger  and  procured  a  restitution  of  their 
charter,  though  with  great  charges  and  payments  of 
moneysL  Now  while  this  Redman  lived,  they  ho- 
nored him  as  a  father  and  heaped  all  possible  gra- 
tuities upon  him;  and  when  he  died  tbey  decreed 
that  the  Loi*d  Mayor  and  Aldermen  and  chief  citi- 
zens, should  yearly  and  solemnly  visit  his  tomb. 


daj.  1  wui  not  trouDie  you  witn  tne  appi 
this  story,  but  present  you  with  my  tnird  Witness 
of  the  fairness  of  this  matter,  which  is  Christianity, 
which  we  all  ]»retend  to,  though  in  various  and  dif- 
ferent persuasions.  This  witness  soars  high  above 
Common  justice  and  Common  gratitude,  yea,  above 
all  religions.  This  not  only  speaks  home  for  due 
payment  and  due  thankfulness,  out  ci.  doing  good  for 
evil,  of  paying  blessing  for  cursing,  of  praying  for 
enemies  and  persecutors,  of  selling  houses  and  lands, 
^ea^  of  laying  down  lives  for  others.  Common  jus- 
tice would  not,  Common  gratitude  would  not,  least 
of  all  win  Christianity,  employ  a  public  messenger 
unU>  a  mighty  King  and  there  leave  him  to  shift  for 
his  living  and  means  to  go  through  so  high  a  service, 
nor  leave  him  to  shift  for  moneys  and  to  mortgage 
his  house  and  lands  to  carry  on  our  business  and 
thus  to  forfeit  and  lose  them ;  and  lost  they  are,  as 
all  must  see,  except  a  speedy  redemption  save  them. 
Shall  we  say  we  are  enristians,  yea  but  ingenuous 
or  just  men,  to  ride  securely,  in  a  troublous  sea  and 
time,  by  a  new  cable  and  anchor  of  Mr.  Clarke's 
procuring  and  to  be  so  far  from  satisfying  his  en- 

Sigement  about  them,  that  we  turn  him  adrift  to 
ngmsh  and  sink,  with  his  back  broke,  for  puttioff 
nnder  his  shoulder,  to  ease  us.  "Which  or  you,* 
said  Christ  Jesus  to  his  enemies,  **  will  see  an  oz  or  a 
sheep  fall  into  a  pit  and  not  pull  it  out  on  the  Sab- 
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bath^y  f "  Wbst  beast  ean  labor  harder,  in  plough- 
ing, drawing,  or  carrying,  than  Mr.  Clarke  halh  done 
BO  long  a  time,  and  with  bo  little  proyender?  Shall 
we  now,  when  he  looks  for  rest  at  niffht,  tumble 
him  by  our  neglects  into  a  ditch  of  sadneBB,  grief^ 
poverfy,  and  ruinf 
♦  »••••• 

If  we  wholly  neglect  this  bosineBB,  what  will  be- 
come of  our  credit?  Rhode-Island,  in  the  Greek 
language,  is  an  Me  of  Roses,  and  so  the  King's  Ma- 
jesty was  pleased  to  resent  it;  and  his  honorable 
commisBioners  in  their  last  letter  to  the  Massacho- 
Betts  from  the  eastward,  gave  Rhode-Island  and  this 
whole  colony  an  honorable  testimony  which  ib  like 
to  be  pointed  to  the  view  of  the  whole  world.  Shall 
we  now  turn  our  roses  into  hemlock  and  our  fra- 
grant ointment  into  carrion!  Our  own  names,  in  a 
righteous  way,  ou^ht  to  be  more  precious  to  us  than 
thouBands  of  gold  or  silver,  how  much  infinitely 
more  precious,  the  name  of  the  most  Holy  and  most 
High  and  his  holy  truth  of  soul-liberty  amongst  ua. 

JOHN  OLABKB, 

Thb  friend  of  Roger  Williams,  waa  one  of  the 
earliest  authors  of  Rhode  Island.  He  was  bom 
in  1609,  and  is  supposed  to  have  been  a  native 
o(  Bedfordshire.  He  was  educated  as  a  physi- 
cian. Soon  after  his  emigration  to  Massachu- 
setts be  publicly  clmmed,  with  Roger  Williams. 
foU  license  for  religions  belief.  He  was  one  or 
the  eighteen,  who  on  the  seventh  of  March  1687-8, 
having  formed  themselves  into  an  association, 
purchased  Aqnetneck  and  became  the  Founders  of 
Rhode  Island.  In  1644,  he  formed  and  became 
the  pastor  of  the  Baptist  Ohurch  at  Newport,  a 
charge  he  retained  nntil  his  death.  In  1649  he 
was  treasurer  of  the  ookmv.  In  1661  he  visited 
his  fhends  at  Lynn,  and  while  preaching  there  on 
the  forenoon  of  Sunday,  July  20,  was  arrested, 
compelled  to  attend  meeting  in  the  afternoon,  and 
on  the  Slst,  after  tri^  condemned  to  pay  a  fine 
of  twenty  pounds.  He  wrote  from  prison  pro- 
posing a  discussion  of  his  theological  principles,  a 
course  which  had  been  suggested  by  the  judge, 
Endicott,  in  passing  sentence ;  but  the  chdlenge 
was  not  taken  np,  and  Clarke  soon  aftier  paying 
his  fine,  was  oraered  to  leave  the  colony.  In 
1651  he  went  with  Roger  Williams  on  an  embassy 
to  En^and,  where  he  remained  until  he  obtained 
the  second  charter  of  the  colony  dated  July  8, 
1668.  He  published  in  London  in  1662,  III  Ivews 
from  New  jSngland*  It  conttdns  a  narrative  of 
his  ^tifficulties  and  a  discnsdon  of  various  theolo- 
^cal  points,  with  an  inculcation  of  the  great  doc- 
trine of  toleration.  The  work  is  reprinted  in  the 
last  volume(8econd  of  the  fourth  series)  of  the  Mas- 
sachusetts Historical  Society,  where  it  occupies  113 
octavo  pages.  Its  style  is  diffuse,  the  sentences 
being  of  intolerable  length,  but  is  in  general  ani- 
mated, and  passages  occasionally  occur  which  ap- 
proach to  eloquence. 

After  his  return,  Olarke  was  elected  for  three  suc- 
cessive years  deputy  governor  of  the  colony.    He 


*  m  News  from  New  England,  or  a  NamtiTe  of  New  Eng- 
land's Peneontion,  wherein  is  declared  that  while  old  En^^d 
is  beoonilng  new.  New  En^and  is  become  old.  Also  four  pro- 
posals to  the  Honoored  Parliament  and  Council  of  State,  tonoh- 
Ing  the  way  to  Propagate  the  Oospel  of  Christ  (with  small 
charge  and  great  safetT),  both  in  Old  England  and  New.  Also 
four  oonolnstoDS  tondiinff  the  fkith  and  OTder  of  the  Ooq>el  of 
CliTist,  ootof  bis  last  WUl  and  Testament,  confirmed  andjns- 
tlfled. 


died  at  NewpOTt  In  1676,  childless,  and  by  his 
will,  directed  the  annual  income  produced  by  hi« 
form  (which  has  amounted  to  about  $200*)  to  be 
given  to  the  poor,  and  employed  for  the  promo- 
tion of  religion  and  learning.  The  same  instm- 
ment  bears  testimony  to  his  learning  as  well  as 
charity,  as  he  also  bequeathes  "  to  his  dear  friend  " 
Richard  Bailey,  Jiis  Hebrew  and  Greek  books, 
with  a  Concordance  and  Lexicon  written  by 
himself.  He  also  left  a  paper  expressing  his  Cat 
yinisdc  b^efl 

BAMUEL  GOBTON. 

SAiitncL  Gorton  was  bom  in  the  town  of  Gortosn, 
England,  where  his  ancestors  had  resided  for 
many  generations.  "  I  was  not  brought  up,"  he 
says,  in  a  letter  written  to  Nathaniel  Morton,  the 
annalist,  "in  tiie  schools  of  human  learning,  and 
I  bless  God  that  I  never  was."  In  his  address  to 
Oharltfl  the  Second,  in  1679,  he  speaks  of  "his 
mother,"  the  Church  of  England,  but  in  1686  we 
find  him  emigrating  from  the  city  of  London, 
where  he  was  engaged  in  business  as  a  clothier, 
to  Boston,  that  he  might  "  ei^oy  Ub^ty  of  con- 
science, in  respect  to  fiuth  towards  God,  and  for 
no  other  end."  After  a  short  residence  in  Boston, 
not  findmg  the  theology  there  prevalent  to  his 
taste,  he  removed  to  Plymouth,  where  his  wife's 
servant,  having  smiled  in  church,  "was  threatr 
ened  with  banishment  from  the  colony  as  a  com- 
mon vagabond."!  Gorton  incurred  ooium  by  his 
defence  of  the  offender,  which  was  increased  by 
his  success  as  a  preacher  in  drawing  off  hearers 
from  the  Plymouth  church.  This  was  peculiariy 
distag^toM  to  the  pastor,  the  Rev.  Rilph  Smith, 
who  was  instrumental  in  his  arraignment  and 
conviction  on  the  charge  of  heresy.  The  court, 
GK)rton  says,  "proceeded  to  fine  and  imprison- 
ment, together  with  sentence  given,  thkt  my 
funily  should  depart  out  of  my  own  hired  hoose 
within  the  space  of  fourteen  days,  upon  the 
penalty  of  another  great  sum  of  money  (beades 
my  fine  paid),  and  Sieir  ftirther  wrath  and  ^Sr 
pleasure,  which  time  to  depart  fell  to  be  in  a 
mighty  storm  of  snow  as  I  have  seen  in  the 
country ;  my  wife  being  turned  out  of  doors  in 

I  the  said  storm and  mvself  to  travel  in  the 

wilderness  I  knew  not  whither,  the  people  com- 
forting my  wife  and  children  when  I  was.  gCMie 
with  this,  that  it  was  impossible  for  me  to  oome 
alive  to  any  plantation."!  This  was  in  the  win- 
ter of  1637-8. 

He  removed  to  Aqnetneck,  or  Rhode  Island, 
where  he  soon  became  involved  in  difficulty  about 
"a  small  trespass  of  swine."  He  was  brought 
before  the  governor,  Ooddington,  who  ordered, 
"  You  that  are  for  the  king,  lay  hold  on  Gorton." 
He  agmn,  on  the  other  side,  called  forth,  "AH 
you  uiat  are  for  the  king,  lay  hold  on  Codding- 
ton."    He  was  whipped  and  banished  from  the 

island. 

He  next  removed  to  Providence,  where,  in  Janu- 
ary, 1642,  he  purchased  land  at  Pawtuxet.  Here 
he  was  followed,  as  at  his  previous  residences,  by 
those  who  sympathized  with  his  doctrines.     Ha 


•  AUen's  Blog.  Diet  1886.  ^       _^.  ^ 

t  life  of  Gorton,  by  John  M.  MaeUe.  a  work  to  wlilefa  we 
are  ohieflr  indebted  in  tbe  preparation  of  this  article.    It  ts  ona 
of  the  series  of  American  Blofraphies  edited  by  Jared  Sparka. 
X  Letter  to  Nath.  Morton. 
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0oon  took  part,  with  his  nsnal  wannth,  in  a  ^ 
pute  between  the  inhabitants  of  the  settlements  at 
MofihassQok  and  Pawtnzet.  His  opponents,  in  the 
absence  of  any  chartered  government  of  their  own 
colony,  applied  to  Massachusetts  Bay  for  assistance. 
That  colony  answered  that  th^  had  "  no  calling 
or  warrant  to  interfere  in  their  contentioris."  A 
second  application  in  September,  16^,  was  con- 
strued into  an  admission  of  the  jurisdiction  of 
Massachusetts  Bay,  and  Gk)rton  was  summcmed 
to  Boston.  He  returned  a  reply  on  the  20th  of 
November,  denying  the  jurisdiction  of  the  "men 
of  Massachusetts,"  in  which  he  was  clearly  in  the 
right;  and  again  removed  in  1642  to  lands  pxu*- 
ohased  at  Shawomet,  from  a  sachem  called  luan- 
tononK>.  It  was  not  long,  however,  before  two 
infericM*  sachems,  acknowledging  the  jurisdiction 
(^  Massachusetts,  were  instigated  to  daim  the 
purchased  lands  as  their  property.  The  inhabit- 
ants of  Shawomet  were  cited  to  appear  at  Boston 
to  answer  Uie  complaint  of  these  sachems.  On 
their  refusal  to  do  so  an  armed  commission  was 
sent  to  settle  the  affldr.  The  negotiations  failed, 
and  Gorton  finiJly  consented  to  appear,  with  his 
followers,  at  Boston.  On  then-  arrival  the  ques- 
tion of  the  title  to  the  lands  was  dropped,  and 
they  were  tried  for  heresy.  Gorton  was  convict- 
ed, and,  narrowly  escaping  the  punishment  of 
death,  was  sentenced  to  "  be  confined  to  Oharies- 
town,  there  to  be  set  on  work,  and  to  wear  such 
h(Aia  or  irons,  as  may  hinder  'his  escape,  and  to 
oontinne  during  the  pleasure  of  the  court."  In 
case  he  should  preach  or  publish  hU  doctrines  he 
was  to  be  put  to  death.  In  January,  1644,  this 
punishment  was  commuted  to  banishment.  Qor- 
ton  repaired  vrith  his  followers  to  Aquetneck, 
where  they  persuaded  the  sachems  to  deed  their 
Iflids,  and  plaoe  themselves  under  the  protectiwi 
of  the  Engfish  crown.  In  the  same  year  he  sailed 
from  New  Amsterdam  for  England,  where  he 
published,  in  1646,  his  tract,  entitled  Simplicitie'a 
D^ence  against  aeoen-Eeaded  Policy.  He  also 
preached  on  several  occasions  to  large  audiences. 
He  returned  in  1648  to  Boston,  with  a  letter  from 
the  Ewl  of  Warwick,  requesting  that  he  might 
be  allowed  to  pass  through  Massachusetts  unmo- 
lested, and  on  his  arrivS  at  Shawomet,  named 
the  place  Warwick,  in  acknowledgment  of  this 
and  other  services  from  that  nobleman.  He  had 
secured,  wMle  in  England,  the  protection  of  the 
government,  and  passed  the  remainder  of  his  days 
in  tranquillity.  He  died  at  an  advanced  age  m 
the  latter  part  of  the  year  1677,  leaving  several 
ohil*en,  one  of  whom,  Samuel,  hved  to  the  age 
of  ninety-four.  His  sect  seems  to  have  survived 
him  about  a  century,  as  President  Stiles,  of  Yale 
College,  remarks,  in  his  manuscript  diary  on  visit- 
ing at  Providence,  November  18,  1771,  Mr.  John 
AngeU,  aged  eighty  years : — "  He  is  a  Gortonist, 
and  the  only  one  I  have  seen.  Gorton  lives  now 
only  in  him ;  his  only  disciple  left" 

in  addition  to  "  Simplicitie's  Defmoe,"  a  tract 
of  one  hundred  and  eleven  pages  quarto,  which 
was  reprinted  in  1647,  and  has  also  been  repub- 
Mied  in  the  second  volume  of  the  Transactions 
<tf  the  Bhode  Island  Historical  Society,  Gorton 
wrote  a  commentary  on  the  one  hundred  and 
tenth  psahn,  with  the  title  of  An  Inearrtwtible 
Key,  composed  of  ^  ex.  Psalm,  foheremth  you 
may  0pm  the  rest  qf  the  Holy  SoripWres^  1647, 


pp.  240 ;  Saltmarsh  returned  from  the  Dead,  a 
commentary  on  the  General  Epistie  of  James,  4^. 
m).  198 ;  and  An  Antidote  against  the  common 
Plague  of  the  World,  a  conmientary  on  the  de- 
nunciations of  the  scribes  and  pharisees  in  the 
twenty-third  chapter  of  St  Matthew's  GospeL 
A  MS.  commentary  on  chapter  vi.  9-18  of  the 
same  Goq>el,  in  180  folio  pages,  is  preserved  in 
the  library  of  the  Bhode  Island  Historical  Society. 

£DWASD  JOHNSON. 

Edwabd  Johnson  is  supposed  to  have  emigrated 
to  New  England  with  €k)vemor  Winthrop  in 
1680*  He  was  a  prominent  man  in  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  town  and  church  of  Wobum  in  1642, 
was  chosen  its  representative  in  1648,  and  annu- 
ally re-elected,  mth  the  exception  of  the  year 
1648,  until  1671.  He  held  the  office  of  recorder 
of  the  town  from  its  incorporation  until  his  death 
in  1682.  His  Wonder  Worhing  Providence  qf 
Sion^s  Saviour,  in  New  England,  is  a  history  of 
the  country  "from  the  English  planting  in  the 
year  1628  until  the  year  1662."  It  was  published 
m  London  in  1654,  and  reprinted  in  the  second 
series  of  the  Mass.  Hist  Soc.  GolL,  where  it  forms 
about  280  pages.  It  is  somewhat  rambling  and 
difiuse  in  style  and  matter,  and  contains  a  num-" 
her  of  verses  on  various  New  England  worthies, 
of  which  tiie  following,  on  Hooker,  is  an  average 
specimen. 

Ck>me,  Hooker,  come  forth  of  thy  native  eoil; 

OhriBt  I  wiU  run,  says  Hookei*,  thou  hast  set 
Myfeet  at  large,  here  ^pend  thy  last  day's  toil ; 

Thy  rhetoric  shall  people's  aaections  whet 

Thy  golden  tongue  and  pen  Christ  caus'd  to  be 
The  blazing  of  his  golden  truths  profound, 

Thou  Bor^  worm,  if  s  Christ  wrongnt  this  in  thee  j 
What  Christ  hath  wrought  must  needs  be  very 
sound. 

Then  look  on  Hooker's  works,  they  follow  him 
To  grave,  this  worthy  resteth  there  awhile : 

Die  shall  he  not  that  hath  Christ's  warrior  been ; 
Much  less  Christ's  truth,  cheered  by  his  people's 
toil 

Thou  angel  bright,  by  Christ  for  light  now  made ; 

Throughout  the  world  as  seasoning  salt  to  be. 
Although  in  dust  thy  body  motddering  fode , 

Thy  Head's  in  heaven,  and  hath  a  crown  for  thee. 

The  opening  of  his  pre&ce  is  pithily  expressed, 

Good  Reader:  As  large  gates  to  small  edifices,  so 
are  long  prefiAces  to  little  books;  therefore  I  will 
briefly  inform  thee  that  here  thou  shalt  find  the 
time  when^  the  manner  ^010,  the  cause  why,  and  the 
great  success  which  it  hath  pleased  the  Lord  to  give 
to  this  handfol  of  his  praisiiig  saints  in  N.  Eng.,  <fcc. 


JOHN  SUOT, 


^ 


An    <cM4r^ 


The  ^^Apostie  to  the  Indians,^'  was  bom  at 
Nasing,  County  of  Essex,  Engird,  in  1604,  and 
educated,  like  many  of  the  early  New  England 
divines,  at  Cambridge.  He  was  afterwards  usher 
to  Hooker  in  his  grammar-school  at  Little  Bad- 
dow,  near  Chelmsford,  Essex.  He  emigrated  to 
New  England  in  1681,  arriving  in  Boston  har- 
bor on  uie  ninth  of  November.     He  was  soon 
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after  followed  by  a  young  lady  to  whom  be  had 
been  betrothed  in  England,  and  on  her  arrival 
they  were  married.  Ue  haa  commenced  preach- 
ing before  he  left  England,  and  had  promised  the 
firiends  to  whom  he  ofSdated  that  if  they  wodd 
oome  to  New  England  he  would  maintain  the 
same  relation  to  them  in  the  new  as  in  the  old 
home.  They  did  so,  and  settling  at  Rozbmy 
dhose  him  as  their  pastor. 

Eliot  was  intrusted,  in  company  with  Wdde  and 
Richard  Mather,  with  the  preparation  of  the 
metrical  version  of  the  Psalms  published  in  1640, 
and  known  as  the  ^*  Old  Bay  Psalm  Book.*^ 

In  1646  an  order  was  passed  requesting  the 
dders  of  the  churches  to  take  into  consideration 
the  subject  of  the  conversion  of  the  Indians.  Eliot, 
who  had  some  time  before  tins  commenced  the 
study  of  the  Indian  language  with  a  native,  ^  a 
pregnant-witted  young  man,^*  who  could  speak 
English,  and  was  especially  interested  in  the  race 
from  his  belief  that  thev  were  the  long  lost  tribes 
of  Israel,  came  forward  to  respond  to  the  call. 
Kotice  was  ^  ven  of  his  intention,  and  on  the  28th 
of  October,  1646,  he  proceeded  with  three  others 
to  address  for  the  first  time  in  history,  the  NorUi 
American  Indians  on  the  subject  of  Christianity. 
The  text  of  his  sermon  delivered  in  En^^h,  and 
translated  sentence  by  sentwce  by  an  interpreter, 
was  from  Ezekiel  zzzvii.  9, 10.*  It  was  an  hour 
and  a  quarter  long,  but  listened  to  with  attention 
by  its  auditors.  A  conversation  followed,  in  which 
the  Indians  propounded  several  questions  on  the 
topics  of  the  discourse,  and  expressed  a  wish  to 
live  together  in  a  town. 

A  second  assembly  was  held  a  fortnight  aft^, 
when  Eliot  addressed  th^n  in  their  own  mnguage. 
Other  meetings  followed,  and  a  settiement  of 
"praying  Indians,"  as  thev  were  styled,  was  form- 
ed, called  Nonantum.  The  Indians  assembled, 
lived  in  accordance  with  the  instructions  they  had 
received,  and  labored  diligentiy  for  their  subsist- 
ence, under  the  instructions  of  their  missionary, 
who  tangfat  them  the  use  of  &rming  tools. 

A  second  effort  was  made  at  Neponset,  within 
the  town  of  Dorchester,  and  with  similar  success. 
The  Indians  at  Concord,  Pawtucket,  and  on  Cape 
Cod,  were  also  visited  and  addressed  by  Eliot 

Two  tracts.  The  Day  Breaking^  if  not  the 
Sun  Biting  of  the  Ooepel  toith  the  Indians  in 
New  England^  by  an  anonymous  author  (proba- 
bly the  Rev.  John  Wilson,  of  Boston),  and  The 
clear  Sunshine  of  the  Oomelhreahing  forth  wpon 
the  Indians  in  New  England,  by  the  Rev.  Tho- 
mas Shepard,  of  Cambridge,  were  published  in 
England  in  1647  and  1648.  The  accounts  they 
gave  of  these  transactions  were  read  with  interest, 
and  an  q>peal  was  made  to  Parliament  for  aid  in 
the  cause,  which  resulted  in  the  formation  in  1649 
of  a  corporation,  "  The  President  and  Society  for 
the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel  in  New  En^^d." 
Money  was  coUected  and  transmitted  to  prwLchers 
and  teachers  among  the  Indians.  On  the  Resto- 
ration, in  1660,  the  society  was  preserved  from 


•  Then  Mid  he  onto  ma,  Prophasr  unto  Um  wind,  ProphaeT, 
■on  of  man,  «id  say  to  the  wind,  Thus  «dth  the  Lord  Ood ; 
OoDM  ttom  the  foar  wlnda,  O  breath,  and  breathe  upon  theee 
alatD,  that  they  may  lire. 

So  I  prophesied  aa  he  oommanded  me,  and  tiie  breath  came 
upon  them,  and  they  Uved,  and  flood  ap  upon  their  llMt,  an 
exceeding  great  array. 


extinction  by  the  exertions  d  the  Hon.  Robert 
Boyle,  who  was  made  its  president    This  distin- 

giished  man  took  a  deep  interest  in  Eliot's  effbrta. 
e  maintained  a  correspondence  with  him,  por- 
tions <^  whidi  have  be^i  paUished  in  the  cc^eo- 
tions  of  the  Massachusetts  Historical  Society; 
and  by  his  influence  obtained  an  annual  stip^d 
of  fifty  poonds  from  the  Bodety  £»>  the  mianon- 
arv. 

Meanwhile  Eliot  was  instructing  the  Indians  in 
Ohristiani^  and  civilization ;  and  in  1651,  found- 
ed the  Indian  town  <^  Natick,  ei^teen  milea 
Bonthweat  <^  Boston.  He  framed  laws  for  the 
inhabitants,  whidi  w«ne  an  exact  copy  oi  tboeeoC 
the  Pentateadi.  In  1660,  a  church  was  formed^ 
and  tiie  Indian  converts,  having  given  sufficient 
testimony  of  the  sincerity  of  their  £uth  to  saptisfy 
the  prodent  andraaotical  miaionaiy,  were  admit- 
ted to  the  Holy  Communion. 

In  a  letter  written  to  Winslow,  in  1649,  Eliot 
had  expressed  his  desire  to  translate  ^*  some  part 
of  the  scriptures*^  into  the  Indian  tongue.  In 
1651  we  find  by  a  letter  written  by  him  to  Eng- 
land, that  h#  was  engafiped  on  the  task,  but  witii 
^  no  hope  to  see  the  Bible  translated,  much  less 
printed,  in  my  days."  He,  however,  kept  steadily 
at  work,  and  the  society  in  England  supplying 
ftmds,  the  New  Testament  in  the  Indian  langnage, 
conmienoed  in  1658  at  the  first  press  set  up  in 
the  colony  at  Harvard,  was  published  in  Septem- 
ber, 1661.  In  1668,  the  Old  Testament  was  add- 
ed to  it,  a  catechism  and  translation  of  the  Bay 
Psalm  Book  bang  included  in  the  volume.  A 
dedication  to  the  king  was  prefixed  to  the  copies 
sent  to  En^and,  but  to  few  oi  those  cbculiU«d  at 
home. 

This  Bible  was  printed  by  Samuel  Green  and 
Marmaduke  Johnson.  It  was  the  first,  andtfbr 
nearly  a  century  after,  the  only  version  of  the 
Scriptures  published  in  the  colonies.  A  second 
edition  of  tne  New  Testament  ^)peared  in  168Q, 
and  of  the  Old  in  1685.  Two  thousand  copies 
were  printed  of  these,  and  fifteen  hundred,  it  is 
estimated,  of  the  former  editions.  Eliot  received 
no  remuneration  for  his  labor,  and  contributed 
frtnn  hki  small  salary  to  defray  the  expense  of 

{rablication.  The  translation  is  written  in  a  dia- 
eot  of  the  Mc^egan  tongue,  which  has  long  sinee 
become  extinct  The  work  has  been  of  great 
service  to  the  students  of  the  Indian  languages, 
and  although  it  has  proved,  by  the  dispendon  of 
those  for  whom  it  was  designed,  of  less  practical 
benefit  than  its  author  anticipate<l,  it  must  ever  be 
honored  as  a  monument  of  Christian  zeal,  patient 
toil,  and  earnest  schdarship. 

Eliot  published  in  1664  a  translation  oi  Baxt^^a 
Gall  to  tne  Unconverted  in  the  Indian  lawiage, 
and  in  1666  an  Indian  gnunmar.  Several  com- 
munities of  Christian  Indians  had  been  formed, 
who  were  progresRing  satisfactorily  in  a  life  in 
accordance  with  their  profession,  when  an  inter- 
ruption occurred  to  their  advance,  which  proved 
eventually  fiital  to  their  existence.  This  was 
King  Philip^s  war.  The  ^^  praying  Indians" 
suffered  from  the  hatred  ci  the  red  men,  as  w^ 
as  from  the  distrust  of  the  white,  and  at  the  dose 
of  the  contest  many  of  their  communities  had 
been  broken  up. 

Eliot  had,  throughout  the  whole  period  of  his 
Indian  labors,  retained  his  connexion  with  Box- 
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bury,  and  had  also  found  time  to  prepare  several 
short  religious  treatises.  He  died  at  the  age  of 
ei^ty-six,  on  the  20th  of  May,  1690. 

Eliot's  Indian  grammar,  and  his  letters  to  the 
Hon.  Robert  Boyle,  have  been  reprinted  in  the 
Collections  of  the  Massachusetts  Historical  Society. 
His  other  writings  are  Ths  Christian  Common- 
wealthy  a  treatise  on  government,  framed  from 
the  Scriptures  for  his  Indian  convert*,  which  he 
published  in  London  in  1654,  with  a  prefece 
recommending  its  adoption  to  the  pet>ple  of  Eng- 
land ;♦  The  Communion  of  Churches;  or  the 
DMm  Management  of  Qospd  Churches  by  the 
Ordinance  of  Councils^  constituted  in  Order^ 
according  to  the  SGriptares^  a  tract  published  in 
1666 ;  and  a  volume  of  one  hundred  and  thirty- 
one  pages,  published  in  1678,  entitletl,  Ths  Har- 
mony of  the  Gospels  in  the  holy  History  of  the 
Humiliation  and  Sufferings  ofJesm  Christy  from 
Ms  Incarnation  to  his  Death  and  Burial 

In  addition  to  the  translations  already  men- 
tioned, he  published  in  1685  a  version  of  the 
"Practice  of  Piety,"  a  popular  devotional  woit, 
written  by  Lewis  Bayly,  chiqjlain  to  James  I.,  and 
Bishop  of  Bangor,  ftx>m  1616  to  his  death  in 
1682,  and  in  1688,  of  two  tracts  by  Thomas 
Shepard,  "The  Sincere  Convert,"  and  "The 
Sound  Believer."  He  also  published  an  Indian 
primer. 

In  his  intercourse  with  his  parishioners,  and  m 
his  private  life,  Eliot  was  remarkable  for  mild- 
ness, meekness,  and  generosity.  He  combined 
with  the  latter  virtue  a  total  forgetfulness  of  self, 
and  his  household  af^drs  would  often  have  been 
in  sorry  plight,  had  he  not  had  a  good  wife  who 
shared  his  old  ase  as  she  had  his  youth,  to  look 
after  them.     She  oi^e  day,  by  way  of  a  joke, 

Eointing  out  their  cows  before  the  door,  asked 
Im  whose  they  were,  and  found  that  he  did  not 
know,  lie  treasurer  of  his  church  paying  him 
a  portion  of  his  s^ry  on  one  occasion,  tied  the 
coin  in  the  pastor's  pocket-handkerchi^  with 
an  abundance  of  knots,  as  a  check  to  his  free- 
dom of  disbursement  in  charity.  On  his  way 
home,  the  good  man  stopped  to  visit  a  destitute 
ikraily,  and  was  soon  tugging  at  the  knots  to  get 
at  his  money.    Quickly  growing  impatient  he 

Sve  the  whole  to  the  mother  of  the  fiunily,  say- 
5,  "  Here,  my  dear,  take  it ;  I  believe  the  Lord 
deagnsitallforyou."  He  showe<l  an  equally  liberal 
disr^ard  of  self  in  his  dealings  with  his  congre- 

fation,  proposing  in  phice  of  the  nnual  rate  or  tax 
y  whion  tne  clergy  was  supported,  to  depend  for 
his  maintenance  on  the  voluntary  contributions  <^ 
Ins  congregation,  and  towards  the  close  of  his  life 
suggested  the  appointment  of  an  assistant,  on 
whom  he  c^ered  to  bestow  his  ^itire  salary.  His 
congregation  answered,  that  they  would  count  his 
very  presence  worth  a  salary,  when  he  should  be 
so  superannuated  as  to  do  no  further  service  to 
tfaem. 

The  last  years  of  his  life  were  much  occupied 
with  endeavors  to  promote  education  among  the 
negroes  who  had  been  introduced  into  the  coun- 
try. "  He  did  not  hve,"  says  Mather,t  "  to  make 
nraoh  progress  in  the  undertaking." 


•  U  isreprlntodlntbetiilrdMrlMof  theCoUeottoosortbe 
lias*.  Hist  BOO,  Toliune  Ix. 
tlUiber^tJfBgBalbk 


Extremely  simple  and  friigal  in  Ins  personal 
liabits,  though  by  no  means  ascetic,  he  opposed 
violentiy  the  use  of  tobacco,  and  with  Puritan 
consistency,  the  wearing  of  long  hair  or  of  wigs* 

Out  of  six  children,  but  two  survived  him. 
"  My  desire  was,"  he  said  of  the  others,  *'  that  they 
should  have  served  God  on  earth ;  but  if  God  will 
choose  to  have  them  rather  serve  him  in  heaven, 
I  have  nothing  to  object  against  it,  but  his  will 
be  done." 

Eliot's  life  has  been  written  by  Oonvers  Fran- 
cis, in  Sparks's  American  Biography,  occupying  an 
entire  volume  of  that  series.  Mather  devotes 
many  pages  df  the  Magnalia  to  the  record  of  his 
good  words  and  works — ^pithily  and  quaintly 
remarking  of  him,  that  "he  was  a  Boniface  as 
well  as  a  Benedict,"  and  gives  us  a  report,  "writ 
from  him  as  he  uttered  it,"  of  one  of  his  ser- 
mons, "  a  paraphrase  that  I  have  heard  himself 
to  make  upon  that  Scripture,  ^  Our  conversation 
is  in  heaven." 

Behold,  said  he,  the  ancient  and  excellent  cha- 
racter of  a  true  Christian;  'tis  that  which  Peter 
calls  "holiness  in  all  manner  of  conversation;**  you 
shall  not  find  a  Christian  out  of  the  way  of  godly 
conversation.  For,  first,  a  seventh  part  of  our 
time  is  all  spent  in  heaven,  when  we  are  duly 
zealous  for,  and  sealous  on  the  Sabbath  of  Gk>a. 
Besides,  God  has  written  on  the  head  of  the  Sab- 
bath, BEiimcBEB,  which  looks  both  forwards  and 
backwards,  and  thus  a  good  part  of  the  week  will 
be  spent  in  sabbatizing.  WeU,  but  for  the  rest  of 
our  time  I  Why,  we  shall  have  that  spent  in  heaven, 
ere  we  have  done.  For,  secondly,  we  have  many 
days  for  boUi  fasting  and  thanksgiving  in  our  pil- 
grunage;  and  here  are  so  many  Sabbaths  more. 
Moreover,  thirdly,  we  have  our  lectures  every  week; 
and  pious  people  won*t  miss  them,  if  they  can  help 
it  Furthermore,  fourthly,  we  have  our  private 
meetings,  wherein  we  pray,  and  sing,  and  repeat 
sermons,  and  confer  together  about  the  things  of 
God;  and  being  now  come  thus  far,  we  are  in  heaven 
ahnost  every  day.  But  a  littie  farther,  fifthly,  we 
perform  fiunily-duties  every  day;  we  have  our 
morning  and  evening  sacrifices,  wherein  having 
read  the  Scriptures  to  our  families,  we  call  upon 
the  name  of  God,  and  ever  now  and  then  carefully 
catechise  those  that  are  under  our  charge.  Sixthly, 
we  shall  also  have  our  daily  devotions  in  our 
closets ;  wherein  unto  supplication  before  the  Lord, 
we  shall  add  some  serious  meditation  upon  his  word : 
a  David  will  be  at  this  work  no  less  than  thrice  a 
day.  Seventhly,  we  have  likewise  many  scores  of 
^aculations  in  a  day;  and  these  we  have,  like  Ne- 
hemiah,  in  whatever  place  we  come  into.  £Iighthly, 
we  have  our  occasional  thoughts  and  our  occasional 
talks  upon  spiritual  matters ;  and  we  have  our  oooa^ 
sionai  acts  of  eharityt  wherein  we  do  like  the  inha^ 
bitants  of  heaven  every  day.  Ninthly,  in  our  call- 
ings, in  our  civil  callings,  we  keep  up  heavenly 
frames;  we  buy  and  sell,  and  toil ;  yea,  we  eat  and 
drink,  with  some  eye  both  to  the  eoinmand  and  the 
howrr  of  G^  in  alL  Behold,  I  have  not  now  left 
an  inch  of  time  to  be  carnal ;  it  is  all  en^ossed  for 
heaven.  And  yet,  lest  here  should  not  be  enough, 
lastiy,  we  have  our  spiritual  war/are.  We  are 
always  encountering  the  enemies  of  our  soids,  which 
continually  raises  our  hearts  unto  our  Helper  and 
Leader  in  the  heavens.  Let  no  man  say,  ''^Tis  im- 
possiUe  to  live  at  this  rate;**  for  we  have  known 
some  live  thus ;  and  others  that  have  written  of 
such  a  life  have  but  spun  a  web  out  of  their  own 
blessed  experienoesL    ifew  England  hat  example  ol 
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this  life:  though,  sIabI  *tiB  to  be  lam^ited  that  tiie 
distractioDB  of  the  world,  in  too  many  profeflson,  do 
beolond  the  beauty  of  an  heavenly  oonYenation. 
In  fine,  onr  employment  lies  in  heayen.  In  the  morn- 
ing, if  we  ask,  "  Where  am  I  to  be  to-day  f*  our  souls 
must  answer,  "  In  heaven."  In  the  evening,  if  we 
ask,  "  Where  have  I  been  to-day  t**  our  aoms  may 
answer,  ''In  heaven."  If  thou  art  a  believer,  thou 
art  no  stranger  to  heaven  while  thou  liveet;  and 
when  thou  dieet,  heaven  will  be  no  strange  place  to 
thee;  no,  thou  hast  been  there  a  thousand  times 
before. 

Gookin,  in  his  Historical  CoUeotions  of  the 
Indians,  gives  this  pleasing  piotore  of  Eliot^s 
teaohing: — 

Besides  his  preaching  to  them,  he  framed  two 
catechisms  in  the  Indian  tonpie,  containing  the 
principles  of  the  Christian  reOgion;  a  lesser  for 
children,  and  a  larger  for  older  persons.  These  also 
he  oonununicated  unto  the  Indians  gradually,  a  few 
questions  at  a  time,  according  unto  their  capacity 
to  receive  them.  The  questions  he  propounded  one 
lecture  day,  were  answered  the  next  lecture  day. 
His  manner  was,  after  he  had  begun  tiie  meeting 
with  prayer,  then  first  to  catechue  the  children ; 
and  theywould  readily  answer  well  for  the  gene- 
rality. Then  would  he  encourage  them  with  some 
smaU  gift,  as  an  ap{de,  or  a  small  biscuit,  which  he 
caused  to  be  bouj^t  for  the  purpose.  And,  by  this 
prudence  and  winning  practice,  the  children  were 
induced  with  delight  to  get  into  their  memories  the 

Srinciples  of  the  Christian  religion.  After  he  had 
one  the  children,  then  would  he  take  the  answers 
of  the  catechetical  questions  of  the  elder  persons  ; 
and  they  did  gene;*ally  answer  judiciously.  When 
the  catechizing  was  past,  he  would  preach  to  them 
upon  some  portion  of  scripture,  for  about  three 

Quarters  of  an  hour ;  and  tnen  give  liberty  to  the 
ndians  to  propound  questions,  as  1  intimatea  before; 
and  in  the  dose,  finifui  all  with  prayer. 


Daniel  Gookin,  a  native  of  Kent,  in  England, 
was  among  the  early  settlers  of  Virginia,  and  in 
1644  removed  to  Oambrid^  in  oonseqnenoe  of 
his  doctrinal  sympathies  with  the  New  England 
Pnritans.  He  was  soon  appointed  detain  m  the 
military  company  of  the  town,  and  a  member  of 
the  House  of  Deputies.  In  1662  he  was  elected 
assistant  or  magistrate,  and  appointed  in  1656  by 
the  General  Oonrt,  superintendent  of  all  the  In- 
dians who  acknowledged  the  government  of  Mas- 
sachusetts, an  ofSce  he  retained  until  his  death. 
In  1656  he  visited  England,  and  had  an  interview 
with  GromweH,  who  authorized  him  to  invite  tbe 
people  of  New  England  to  remove  to  Jamdca, 
then  recently  conquered  from  Spain.  In  1662  he 
was  appointed  one  of  the  two  licensers  of  the 
Oambridge  printing-press.  His  work,  Historieal 
Collections  of  the  Indians  in  New  England^ 
bears  date  1674.  The  breaking  out  of  King 
Philip^s  war  soon  after,  led  to  the  passage  of 
seveial  measures  against  t^e  Nati<±  and  other 
Indians  who  had  submitted  to  the  English. 
Gookin  was  the  only  magistrate  who  joined 
Eliot  in  opposing  these  proceedings,  and,  conse- 
qiiently,  snl^eoted  himself  to  refrnMclies  from  his 


fellow-magistrates  and  insolt  in  the  poblio  streets. 
He  took  an  active  part  on  the  side  of  the  people 
against  the  measures  which  terminated  m  tjie 
withdrawal  of  the  charter  of  the  colony,  in  1686. 
He  died  the  next  year,  so  poor,  that  we  find  J<^ 
Eliot  soon  after  soliciting  a  gift  of  ten  pounds 
fr^m  Robert  Boyle,  for  his  widow. 

There  is  an  account  of  Gookin  in  the  first  vo- 
lume of  the  Massachusetts  Historical  CoUecdons, 
appended  to  the  reprint  of  his  CoUectioDS  of  the 
Indians— one  of  the  most  pleasing  of  the  original 
narratives  of  the  aborigines. 

It  was  by  Eliot's  influence  that  an  attempt  was 
made  to  educate  Indian  youths  with  rderenoe  to 
Harvard,  which  encouraged  the  work.  The  plan, 
however,  proved  unsuccessful.  The  health  of 
some  of  tne  students  £uled,  and  the  courage  of 
others ;  a  number  fell  off  to  different  occupations. 
The  name  of  one  graduate  is  on  the  cateJogne  <^ 
the  University,  of  the  year  1666,  "Caleb  Cheea- 
hahteaumudL  Indus."  He  soon  afterwm^  died 
of  consumption.  (jk)okin  speaks  of  another,  ^a 
good  scholar  and  a  pious  man,  as  I  Judge,"  who, 
within  a  few  montns  of  the  time  of  taking  his 
degree,  made  a  voyage  to  his  reUtives  at  Maraia^s 
Yinevard,  and  was  drowned  by  shipwreck  or  mur- 
dered by  the  savages  on  his  return.  At  a  later 
day,  in  1714,  an  Indian  student  of  Harvard, 
named  LamoL  spoken  of  as  ^  an  extraordinary 
Latin  poet  and  a  good  Gredc  one,^  died  daring 
his  ooUege  course.* 

TH02£AB  SHEPABD. 

Thomas  Shkpabd,  a  writer  whose  reputation  has 
been  among  the  most  permanent  ^  his  brethren 
of  the  early  New  England  clergy,  was  bom  st 
Towcester,  near  Nortli^pton,  England,  in  1606, 
and  educated  at  Emanuel  college,  Cambridge. 
On  obtaining  the  degree  of  Master  cf  Arts,  he 
became  a  preacher  at  Earls  Coin,  in  Essex,  where 
a  Jaeturet  had  bean  established  by  endowment  for 

three  years.  His  servioes  proved  so  acceptable 
to  the  pe(»»le,  that  at  the  expiration  of  Uie  time 
they  nnsea  a  voluntary  subscription  for  his  sup- 
port and  he  remained  among  them  until  silenced 
not  K«g  aft>ar  for  non-conformity. 

After  passing  some  time  ^^with  the  kind  fiunily 
of  the  Harhikendens,^'t  ^^  r^noved  to  Bntter- 
crambe,  near  York,  where  he  resided  in  the 
family  of  Sir  Bichard  Darby,  whose  daughter  he 
mamed,  and  preached  in  the  neighborhood,  until 
again  silenced.  After  a  third  attempt,  at  Hed- 
don,  in  Nortlinmberland,§  with  like  result,  he 


•  MasB.  Hlflt  Soo.  CoL,  First  Serlefl,  L  178.  QoIdc/s  Disc, 
of  Hamrd,  L  444. 

t  TbeM  leotnrM  were  9i\aAtt»S\j  esUbUsbed  by  benevokou 
penoDB,  as  a  provision  for  sptrituai  instrnctlon  in  large  or  des- 
tttnte  parishes,  to  aid  tbe  estabUsbed  clergy,  and  in  connexloD 
with  toe  national  ohnrob. 

X  Tbe  second  son  of  Mr.  Harlakendeo,  Boger,  aeoompaiile«i 
Sbepard  to  New  England,  settled  wltb  bim  at  OambrldgOjUHl 
diea  at  tbe  eariy  age  of  twenty-seven.  **  He  was."'  tm  wlo- 
throp,  **a  very  godhr  man,  and  ofgood  Dse,  both  in  tbe  ooxof 
monwealtb  and  in  tbe  cbnrob.  He  was  boried  with  miHtary 
honor,  beoaose  be  was  Ueutenaot-coloneL  He  left  behind  a 
Tirtnous  gentlewoman  and  two  daitthteri.  He  died  in  great 
peaoe,  and  left  a  sweet  memorial  behiDd  bIm  of  his  piety  and 
virtue.    Young's  Cbron.  Mass.  Bay,  017. 

S  According  to  Mather,  he  faired  a  boQsa  In  this  plaoAWfafcli 
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resolved  to  emigrate  to  New  England.  He  em- 
barked with  Cotton  at  Yarmouth,  at  the  dose  of 
theyear  1684.  The  vessel,  encountering  a  storm 
in  I  armouth  roads,  returned  to  port  in  a  disabled 
condition.  Passing  a  few  months  in  retirement, 
he  again  sailed  in  July  from  Gravesend,  "in  a 
bottom  too  decayed  and  feeble  indeed  for  such  a 
voyage;  but  yet  well  accomodated  with  the 
society  c^  Mr.  Wilson,  Mr.  Jones,  and  other 
christians,  which  more  significantly  made  good 
the  name  of  the  ship,  the  Defence.'**  The  vessel 
sprang  a  leak,  which  was,  Tiowever,  got  under, 
and  Mr.  Shepard  landed  in  New  Englimd  on  the 
third  of  October.  On  the  first  of  the  following 
Februanr  he  succeeded  Mr.  Hooker  as  niinister  at 
Cambridge,  where  he  remained  until  his  death,  at 
the  early  age  of  forty-four  years,  August  25th, 
1649. 

"  The  published  composures  of  this  laborious 
person,"  to  use  Cotton  Mather's  phrase,  were, 
T7ie»e8  SahbaticcB ;  The  Matter  of  the  Visible 
Church;  The  Ohurch  Membership  of  Little 
Children;  a  letter  entitled,  IT^ew  Bnglcmd'e 
Lamentation  for  Old  England's  Ihrours;  several 
sermons;  The  Sincere  Convert;  The  Sound  Bcr- 
liecer;  and  the  Parable  of  the  Ten  Virgins 
Opened^  published  after  his  death  in  a  folio 
volume.  The  two  last  mentioned  of  these  works, 
with  his  Meditations  and  Spiritual  Experience, 
and  a  treatise  on  Evangelical  Converaon,  have 
been  reprinted  in  England  within  the  last  quarter 
of  a  century,  in  a  popular  form. 

Shepard  left  an  autobiography,  which  remained 
unpublished  until  1882,  when  it  was  printed  for 
the  use  of  the  Shepard  Congregational  Society  at 
Cambridge.  It  is  also  printed  in  the  Chronicles 
of  the  JRrst  Planters  of  the  Colony  of  Massachu- 
setts B^,  collected  and  edited  by  the  Rev.  Alex- 
ander Tcmng,  where  it  occupies  fifty-eight  octavo 
pages. 

It  is  written  in  a  simple,  earnest  style,  and  is 
occupied  in  a  great  measure  with  an  account  of 
his  spiritual  experiences,  reminding  us  somewhat 
of  John  Bunyan.  He  received  the  name  of  the 
doubting  Apotitle,  he  tells  us,  because  he  was  bom 
"upon  the  fifth  day  of  November,  called  the 
Powder  Treason  dagr,  and  that  very  hour  of  the 
day  wherein  the  rariiament  should  have  been 
blown  up  by  Popish  priests,  which  occasioned  my 
fiither  to  give  me  this  name  Thomas;  because  he 
said,  I  would  hardly  believe  that  ever  any  such 
wickedness  should  be  attempted  by  men  a^nst 
so  religious  and  good  a  Parliament."  Speakmg  of 
his  proposed  removal  to  OoggeshaU,  he  introduces 
an  anecdote  of  Thomas  Hooker.  "Mr.  Hooker 
only  did  object  to  my  going  thither;  for  being 
but  youn^  and  unexperienced,  and  there  being  an 
old,  yet  shy  and  malicious  minister  in  the  town, 
who  did  seem  to  give  way  to  have  it  (the  lecture) 
there,  did  therefore  say  it  was  dangerous  and  un- 
comfortable for  tittle  birds  to  bmld  under  the 
nests  of  old  ravens  and  kites." 


had  been  last  teunted  hy  a  vHob,  and  perfbrmed  prodlglee  In 
the  allaying  of  strange  nolaea,  as  be  had  preTioosly  silenced  the 
Boond  of  a  great  belltollinff  at  two  o'dock  at  night  at  the  Har- 
lakender<)*  oomestead.  Shepard  himself  says,  '*When  we 
eame^nto  It  (the  honee),  a  known  wltdi  came  out  of  It;  and 
beine  troablea  with  nolsea  four  or  fire  nights  together,  we 
eongnt  God  by  prayer  to  remoye  so  sore  a  tnal;  ana  the  Lord 
heaffd  and  blessed  as  there  and  removed  tiie  trouble.** 
*  Mather. 


One  of  the  most  noticeable  passages^  the 
work  is  the  account  ci  the  shipwreck  off  Yai^ 
mouth. 

In  the  year  1684,  about  the  beginmng  of  the  win- 
ter, we  set  saQ  from  Harwich.  And  having  gone 
some  few  leagues  on  to  the  sea,  the  wind  stopped  us 
that  night,  and  so  we  cast  anchor  m  a  dangerous 
place,  and  on  the  morning  the  wind  grew  fierce,  and 
rough  against  us  full,  and  drave  us  toward  the  aanito. 
But  the  vessel  being  laden  too  heavy  at  the  head, 
would  not  stir  for  m  that  which  the  seamen  could 
do,  but  drave  us  full  upon  the  sands  near  Harwich 
harbour ;  and  the  ship  md  grate  upon  the  sands,  and 
was  in  great  danger.  But  the  Lord  directed  one 
man  to  cut  some  cable  or  rope  in  the  ship,  and  so 
she  was  turned  about,  and  was  beaten  qmte  back- 
ward toward  Yarmouth,  quite  out  of  our  way. 

But  while  the  sljip  was  m  this  preat  danger,  a 
wonderful  miraculous  providence  did  appear  to  ua. 
For,  one  of  the  seamen,  that  he  might  save  the  ves- 
sel, fell  in  when  it  was  m  that  danger,  and  so  was 
carried  out  a  mile  or  more  from  the  ship,  and  given 
for  dead  and  gone.  The  ship  was  then  m  such  dan- 
ger, that  none  could  attend  to  follow  him ;  and  when 
It  was  out  of  the  danger,  it  was  a  very  great  hazard 
to  the  lives  of  any  that  should  take  the  skiff  to  seek 
to  find  him.  Yet  it  pleased  the  Lord,  that  bemff 
discerned  afar  off  floating  upon  the  waters,  three  of 
the  seamen  adventured  out  upon  the  rough  waters, 
and  at  hist,  about  an  hour  after  he  fell  into  the  sea 
(as  we  conjectured),  they  came  and  found  lum  float- 
ing upon  the  waters,  never  able  to  swim,  but  sup. 
pSted  by  a  divine  hand  all  this  while.  When  ^e 
men  came  to  him,  they  were  glad  to  find  him,  but 
concluded  he  was  dead,  and  so  cot  him  into  the 
skiff,  and  when  he  was  there,  tumbled  him  down  as 
one  dead.  Yet  one  of  them  said  to  the  rest,  "  Let 
US  use  what  means  we  can,  if  there  be  life,  t6  pr^ 
serve  it;"  and  thereupon  turned  his  head  downward 
for  the  water  to  run  out  And  having  done  so,  the 
fellow  began  to  gasp  and  breathe.  Then  they  ap- 
plied other  means  they  had :  and  so  he  began  at  last 
to  move,  and  then  to  speak,  and  by  that  time  he 
oame  to  the  ship,  he  was  pretty  well,  and  able  to 
walk.  And  so  the  Lord  showed  us  his  great  powOT. 
Whereupon  a  godly  man  m  the  ship  then  said, "  This 
man's  danger  and  d^verance  is  a  type  of  ours;  for 
he  did  fear  dangers  were  near  unto  us,  and  that  yet 
the  Lord's  power  should  be  shown  in  saving  of  us.' 

For  BO,  indeed,  it  was.  For  the  wind  did  drive  us 
quite  backward  out  of  our  way,  and  gave  us  no 
place  to  anchor  at  until  we  came  unto  Yarmouth 
roads — an  open  place  at  sea,  yet  fit  for  anchorage, 
but  otherwise  a  very  dangerous  place.  And  »<>  JJ« 
came  thither  through  many  uncomfortable  hazards, 
within  thirty  hours,  and  cast  anchor  m  Yarmouth 
roads.  Which  when  we  had  done,  upon  a  Saturday 
morning,  the  Lord  sent  a  most  dreadful  and  temble 
storm^  wind  from  the  west, so  dreadful  that  to  this 
day  the  seamen  call  it  Windy  Sahtrday ;  that  it  also 
scattered  many  ships  on  divers  coasts  at  that  time, 
and  divers  ships  were  cast  away.  One  among  the 
rest,  which  was  the  seaman's  ship  who  came  witii  us 
fivm  Newcastle,  was  cast  away,  and  he  and  aU  ms 
men  perished.  But  when  the  wind  thus  arose,  the 
mast^  cast  aU  his  anchors;  but  the  storm  was  so 
terrible,  that  the  anchors  broke,  and  the  ship  drave 
toward  the  sands,  where  we  could  not  but  be  cast 
away.  Whereupon  the  master  cries  out  that  we 
were  dead  men,  and  thereupon  the  whole  company 
go  to  prayer.  But  the  vessel  still  drave  so  n^  to 
ttie  sands,  that  the  master  shot  off  two  pieces  of  ord- 
nance to  the  town,  for  help  to  save  the  passengers. 
The  town  pere^ved  it,  and  thousands  came  i^n 
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th«  walls  of  Yarmouth,  and  looked  upon  us,  hearing 
we  were  Kew-£ugland  meu,  aud  pitied  mach,  and 
j;»ve  U8  for  gone,  becauae  they  saw  other  ships  per- 
ishing near  unto  us  at  that  time ;  but  could  not  send 
any  help  unto  us,  though  much  money  was  offered 
by  some  to  hazard  themselves  for  usl 

So  the  master  not  knowing  what  to  do,  it  pleased 
the  Lord  that  there  was  one  Mr.  Coek,  a  drunken 
fellow,  but  no  seaman,  yet  one  that  had  been  at  sea 
often,  and  would  come  in  a  humor  unto  New  Eng- 
land with  us ;  whether  it  was  to  see  the  country,  or 
no,  I  cannot  telL  But  sure  I  am,  God  intended  it 
for  good  unto  us,  to  make  him  an  instrument  to  save 
all  our  lives ;  for  he  persuaded  the  master  to  cut 
down  his  mainmast  The  master  was  unwilling  to 
it,  and  besotted,  not  sensible  of  ours  and  his  own  kmbl 
At  last  this  Cock  colls  for  hatchets,  tells  the  master, 
"  If  you  be  a  man,  save  the  lives  of  your  passengers, 
cut  down  your  mainmast"  Hereupon  he  encou- 
raged an  the  company,  who  were  forlorn  and  hope- 
less of  life :  and  the  seamen  presently  cut  down  uxe 
mast  aboard,  just  at  that  very  time  wherein  we  all 
ffave  ourselves  for  gone,  to  see  neither  Old  nor  New 
Kugland,  nor  faces  of  friends  any  more,  there  being 
near  upon  two  hundred  passengers  in  the  ship. 
And  so  when  the  mast  was  down,  the  master  bad 
one  little  anchor  left,  and  cast  it  out  But  the  ship 
was  driven  away  toward  the  sands  still ;  and  the 
seamen  came  to  us,  and  bid  us  look,  pointing  to  the 
place,  where  our  graves  should  shortly  be,  conceiv- 
ing also  that  the  wind  had  broke  off  this  anchor 
also.  80  the  master  professed  he  had  done  what  he 
could,  and  therefore  now  desired  us  to  go  to  prayer. 
Bo  Air.  Norton  in  one  place,  and  myself  in  another 
part  of  the  ship,  he  with  the  passengers,  and  mysdf 
with  the  mariners  above  decks,  went  to  prayer,  and 
committed  our  souls  and  bodies  unto  the  Lord  that 
gave  them. 

Lnmediately  after  prayer,  the  wind  began  to 
abate,  and  the  ship  stayed.  For  the  last  anchor  was 
not  broke,  as  we  conceived,  but  only  rent  up  with 
the  wind,  and  so  drave,  and  was  drawn  alone, 
ploughing  the  sands  with  the  violence  of  the  wind; 
which  alMting  after  prayer,  though  stQl  very  terri- 
ble, the  ship  was  stopped  just  when  it  was  ready  to 
be  swallowed  up  of  the  sands,  a  very  little  way 
off  from  it  And  so  we  rid  it  out;  yet  not  without 
fear  of  our  lives,  though  the  anclior  stopped  the 
ship ;  because  the  cable  was  let  out  so  far,  that  a 
litue  rope  held  the  cable,  and  the  cable  the  little 
anchor,  and  the  little  anchor  the  great  ship,  in  this 
great  storm.  But  when  one  of  the  company  per- 
ceived that  we  were  so  strangely  preserved,  had 
these  words,  **  That  thread  we  hang  by  will  save  us  ;* 
for  so  we  accounted  of  the  rope  ustened  to  the  an- 
chor in  comparison  of  the  nerce  storm.  And  so 
indeed  it  did,  the  Lord  showing  his  dreadftil  power 
towards  us,  and  yet  his  unspeakable  rich  mercy  to 
us,  who,  in  depths  of  mercy,  heard,  nay,  helped  us, 
when  we  could  not  cry  tnrough  the  disconsolate 
fears  we  had,  out  of  these  depths  of  seas,  and  miseries 

Shepard's  wife  contracted  a  consumption  in 
consequence  of  exposure  during  the  stormy  pas- 
sage in  a  crazy  vessel  across  the  Atlantic,  and 
died  a  few  years  after  their  arrival  He  married 
a  second  wife,  a  daughter  of  Thomas  Hooker,  and 
the  antobiograpbv  closes  with  a  beautiful  and  par 
thetic  eulogy  on  her  mild  virtues. 

In  1645  Shepard  published  a  brief  tract,  New 
BnfflaTuTs  Lamentatwns  /or  Old  England*9  Er- 
rors* from  which  we  quote  a  passage  on  tolera- 
tion: 


•  l?ew  Englsnd's  lamentstion  tat  Old  Bngland's  prsssnt  er- 


vnwB  or  rovnwmm. 

To  out  off  the  hand  of  the  magistnite  from  toQch- 
ing  men  for  their  consciences  (wnich  you  also  men- 
tion), will  certainly,  in  time  (if  it  get  s^und),  be 
the  utter  overthrow,  as  it  is  the  undermining,  of  the 
Reformation  b^un.  This  opinion  is  bat  one  of  the 
fortresses  and  strongholds  of  Sathan,  to  keep  his  head 
from  crushing  by  Christ's  heel,  who  (foreooth),  be- 
cause he  is  crept  into  men's  consciences,  and  because 
consoienee  is  a  tender  thing,  no  man  must  here  med- 
dle with  him,  as  if  consciences  were  made  to  be  lite 
safeguard  of  sin  aod  error,  and  Sathan  himself,  if 
once  they  can  creep  into  them.  As  for  New  £^ 
land,  we  never  banished  any  for  their  conseteneea, 
but  for  sinning  against  eonscienee,  after  due  meoiia 
of  conviction,  or  some  other  wickedness  which  thej 
had  no  conscience  to  plead  for;  they  that  censuie 
New  England  for  what  they  have  done  that  w^, 
should  first  hear  it  speak  before  they  oondenm.  We 
have  magistrates,  that  are  gracious  and  sealoas ;  we 
have  ndiiisters,  that  are  aged  and  experienced,  and 
holy  and  wise ;  no  man  was  yet  ever  banished  from 
us,  put  they  had  the  zeal  and  care  of  the  one,  the 
holiness,  learning,  and  best  abilities  of  the  other, 
seeking  their  good  before  they  were  seat  from  the 
coasts.  And  when  they  have  been  banished,  as  thej 
have  had  warrant  ttoat  the  word,  so  Qod  from  hea- 
ven hath  ever  borne  witness,  by  some  stranee  hand 
of  his  providence  against  them,  either  ddivering 
'  them  up  to  vile  lusts  and  sins,  or  to  confusion  atnonnt 
themadves,  or  to  some  sudden  and  terrible  deatha, 
for  their  obstinacy  aj^ainst  the  light,  and  means  used 
to  heal  their  consciences.  I  could  tell  you  lai^ 
stories  (if  need  were)  of  these  thingSb 

BOOEB  CLAP. 

Onk  of  the  roost  touching  memorials  of  the  Hew 
England  worthies,  is  the  bimfJe  narrative  of  Cap- 
tain Roger  Clap  of  Dorchester,  which  he  prepared 
for  the  benefit  of  his  children.  The  incidents  it 
contains  are  few,  but  the  manner  in  which  it  re- 
flects the  spirit  of  the  time  makes  it  valuable  as 
an  historical  document,  while  it  is  far  frx^m  being 
without  claims  to  attention  in  a  literary  point  of 
view.  Roger  Clnp  was  bom  at  Sallom,  Devon- 
shire, in  1609,  emigrated  to  Massachusetts  in 
1680,  settled  at  Dorchester,  served  in  the  Pequot 
war,  and  died  in  1691.  He  had  a  large  family, 
who  bore  the  genuine  Puritan  names  of  Samud, 
William,  Elizabeth,  Experience,  Waitstill,  Pre- 
served,  HopestiU,  Wait,  Thanks,  Desire.  Thoma.s, 
Unite,  and  Supply.  II  i»  inanuscnpt  "Memmps"' 
were  first  published  by  the  Rev.  Thomas  Prince, 
the  antiquarian,  in  1781,  and  have  been  five  times 
reprinted,  the  la>t  impression  having  been  issued 
by  the  Dorchester  Historical  Society,  in  a  duo- 
decimo volume. 

iraw  moLAvp  mrnntmnat. 

In  those  dap  God  did  cause  his  people  to  trust  in 
him,  and  to  be  contented  with  mean  things.    It  was 

roan  and  divisions,  and  tbelr  feared  fature  desolations,  If  not 
timely  prevented ;  ocooBioined  by  the  Increese  of  Anabapttsta, 
Bigid  SepanUista,  Antlnomlana,  and  Famliists;  together  with 
some  seasonable  remedies  against  the  Infection  of  those  erroars, 
prescribed  in  A  Letter,  sent  fhmi  Mr.  Thomas  BheDard,  some- 
time of  Immannel  College,  In  Cambridge,  and  now  Minister  of 
the  Oospel  In  Cambridge,  In  New  England,  to  a  gpdiy  Mend  of 
his  In  Burrs,  In  BnflbuL  London,  printed  by  George  Miller. 
104fi. 
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not  accounted  a  strange  thing  in  those  days  to  drink 
water  and  to  eat  samp  or  hominy  without  butter 
or  milk.  Indeed  it  would  have  been  a  strange  thing 
to  see  a  piece  of  roast  beef,  mutton,  or  veal;  though 
it  was  not  long  before  there  was  roast  goat  After 
the  first  winter,  we  were  very  healthy;  though 
some  of  us  had  no  great  store  of  corn.  The  Indians 
did  sometimes  bring  corn,  and  track  with  us  for 
clothing  and  knives ;  and  once  I  had  a  peck  of  corn 
or  thereabouts,  for  a  little  puppy-dog.  Frost  fish, 
muscles,  and  clams  were  a  reliei  to  many.  If  our 
provision  be  better  now  than  it  was  then,  let  us  not 
(and  do  you,  dear  children,  take  heed  that  you  do 
not)  forget  the  Lord  our  God.  Tou  have  better 
food  and  raiment  than  was  in  former  times,  but  have 
yon  better  hearts  than  your  forefathers  had  f  If  so, 
rejoice  in  that  meroy,  and  let  New  England  then 
BlM>ut  for  joy.  Sure  all  the  people  of  God  in  other 
parts  of  the  world,  that  shall  hear  that  the  children 
and  grandchildren  of  the  first  planters  of  New 
England  have  better  hearts,  and  are  more  heavenly 
than  their  predecessors;  they  will  doubtless  greatly 
rejoice,  ana  will  say.  This  is  the  generation  whom 
the  Lord  hath  blessed. 

And  now,  dear  children,  I  know  not  the  time  of 
my  death ;  my  time  is  in  Good's  hands ;  bat  my  age 
allows  me  it  cannot  be  far  oft  Therefbre  while  I 
am  in  health  and  strength,  I  tho't  good  to  put  into 
writing  and  leave  with  you,  what  I  have  desired  in 
my  heart,  and  oftentimes  expressed  to  you  with  my 
tongue. 

NATHANIEL  MORTON— PETER  BULKLET-^OSIAH 
WIN8LOW— EDWARD  BULKLET-8AMUEL  STONE- 
JONATHAN  MITCHELL-JOHN  SHERMAN— JOBHUA 
SOOTTOW. 

Nathaniel  Morton  was  bora  in  the  north  of 
England  in  1612.  His  ^Either,  George  Morton 
emigrated  to  Plymouth  with  his  family  in  1628 
and  died  the  following  year.  Nathaniel  waa 
elected  Olerk  of  the  Oolonial  Ck)urt  in  1645,  and 
held  the  office  until  lus  deaUi,  in  1685. 

The  colony  records  show  him  to  have  been  a 
faithful  and  capable  officer,  and  he  is  smd  to  have 
been  equally  estimable  in  all  the  other  relations 
of  life.  His  Neu  Eagland^s  Memojial ;  or^  a 
Mef  Relation  of  the  most  memorable  and  re- 
marhible  Passages  of  the  Providence  of  Gody 
manifested  to  the  Planters  of  New  England  in 
America;  with  special  r^erence  to  the  First 
Colony  ^lereof  coiled  New  Plymouth^  ptiblished 
f&r  the  use  and  benefit  of  present  and  future 
generations^  was  published  at  Cambridge  in 
1669,  a  second  edition  in  1721,  and  three  others 
have  since  appeared,  the  last  in  1826,  with  a 
large  body  of  valuable  notes  by  the  Hon.  John 
Davis.  The  work  is  arranged  in  the  form  of  annals, 
commencing  with  the  departure  of  the  Pilgrims 
from  England,  and  closing  with  the  date  of  pub- 
lication. Apart  from  his  honorable  position^  as 
the  first  historian  of  the  country.  Secretary  Mor- 
ton possesses  some  claim's  fix)m  the  purity  and 
earnestness  of  his  style,  to  favorable  notice. 

Secretary  Morton  has  preserved  much  of  the 
contemporary  poetry  of  his  time  by  the  insertion 
of  the  eleries,  written  by  their  fellows  on  the 
worthies  wnose  deaths  he  has  occasion  to  record 
in  the  prepress  of  his  annals — a  practice  which 
was  also  followed  by  Mather.    Two  of  these— 


the  lines  on  Hooker  by  Cotton,  and  part  of  the 
tribute  to  Cotton  by  Woodbridge — have  been 
already  given.  We  add  a  few  other  specimens, 
with  brief  accounts  of  their  authors. 

There  is  an  Elegy  on  Hooker,  by  Petbr  Bulk- 
lb  y.  After  twenty-one  years*  service  in  the 
English  Church,  he  was  silenced  for  non-confor- 
mity, and  came  to  Cambridge,  in  New  England, 
in  1635.  The  following  year  he  founded  the 
town  of  Concord,  where  he  remained  until  his 
death,  in  1659.  He  published  several  sermons, 
and  some  brief  Latin  poems. 

A  LAMXITTATION  FOB  TSX  DBATH  OF  THAT  PBBOIOVS  ANP  WOR- 
THY MINISTER  OP  JESITS  CH&I8T,  MB.  TIIOMA3  UOOKBB,  WHO 
DIBD  JXTLT  7f  1647,  AS  THB  BU5  WAS  BSTTTirO.  THB  SAMB 
HOVB  or  THB  X»AY  9IBD  Bl.BHBBn  OALTIK,  THAT  OLOBIOUS 
UOHT. 

•  »  »  • 

Let  Hartford  sigh,  and  say,  Pve  lost  a  treasure  ; 

Let  all  New  England  mourn  at  Ghxl's  displeasure, 

Li  taking  from  us  one  more  gracious 

Than  is  the  gold  of  Ophir  precious 

Sweet  was  the  savour  which  his  grace  did  g^ve, 

It  seasonM  all  the  place  where  he  did  live. 

His  name  did  as  an  ointment  give  its  smell. 

And  all  bear  witness  that  it  savour'd  well. 

Wisdom,  love,  meekness,  friendly  courtesy, 

Each  moral  virtue,  with  rare  piety. 

Pure  seal,  yet  mixt  with  mildest  clemency. 

Did  all  conspire  in  this  one  breast  to  lie. 

Deep  was  his  knowledge,  judgment  was  acute, 

His  doctrine  solid,  which  none  could  confute. 

To  mind  he  gave  light  of  intelligence, 

And  search'd  the  corners  of  the  conscience. 

To  sinners  stout,  which  no  law  could  bring  under. 

To  them  he  was  a  son  of  dreadful  thunder, 

When  all  strong  oaks  of  Bashan  us*d  to  quake, 

And  fear  did  Lebanus  his  cedars  shake ; 

The  stoutest  hearts  he  filled  full  of  fears. 

He  clave  the  rocks,  they  melted  into  tears. 

Yet  to  sad  souls,  with  sense  of  sin  cast  down. 

He  was  a  son  of  consolation. 

Sweet  peace  he  g^ve  to  such  as  were  contrite; 

Their  darkness  sad  he  turn'd  to  joyous  light 

Of  preaching  he  had  leam*d  the  rightest  ai*t, 

To  every  one  dividing  his  own  part 

Each  ear  that  heard  him  said,  6e  spake  to  me : 

So  piercing  was  his  holy  ministry. 

His  life  did  shine,  timers  changes  stain'd  it  not, 

Envy  itself  could  not  there  find  a  spot 

JosiAR  WiNSLOw  celebrates  Gh)vernor  Bradfonl. 
Winslow  was  the  tirst  GU)vernor  bom  in  New 
England.  He  was  annually  chosen  in  the  Ply- 
mouth colonv,  from  1678  to  1680.  In  King 
Philip's  war  he  was  commander  of  the  Plymouth 
forces,  and  did  good  service  in  tlie  tield.  He  died 
at  Marshfield  in  1680. 


BT 


BOHOirBBD  UAtOH  JOSIAB  WTHSLOW,  OIT  XB.  WILUAM 
BBADFOBD,  AS  VOLLOWBIH: 


If  we  should  trace  him  from  the  first,  we  find 
He  flies  his  country,  leaves  his  friends  behind, 
To  follow  God,  and  to  profess  his  ways, 
And  here  encounters  hardships  many  days. 

He  is  content,  with  Moses,  if  Qod  please. 
Renouncing  honour,  profit,  pleasure,  ease, 
To  suffer  tossings,  and  unsettlements. 
And  if  their  rage  doth  rise,  to  banishments. 

He  weighs  it  not,  so  he  may  still  preserve 
His  conscience  clear,  and  with  God's  people  serve 
Him  freely,  'cording  to  his  mind  and  wil^ 
If  not  in  one  place,  he'll  go  forwaid  still. 
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If  Ood  htkve  woA  for  him  in  th'  endi  of  th*  Mrtfa, 
Safe,  danger,  hunger,  colds,  nor  any  dearth; 
A  howling  wildemesB,  nor  sayaffe  men, 
Disoonrage  him,  hell  follow  God  again. 

And  how  God  hath  made  him  an  indtrament 
To  US  of  qniet,  peace  and  settlement ; 
I  need  not  epeti. ;  the  eldest,  youngest  know, 
God  honoord  him  with  greater  w<m^  than  so. 

To  sum  up  all,  in  this  he  still  went  hence, 
This  man  was  wholly  GodV ;  his  recompense 
Reinaina  beyond  expression,  and  he  is 
Gone  to  poseeoe  it  in  eternal  bliss^ 

He's  happy,  happy  thrice :  unhappy  we 
That  stui  renuun  more  changes  here  to  see : 
Let^s  not  lament  that  God  hath  taken  him 
From  troublee  hence,  in  seas  of  joys  to  swim. 

The  death  of  Samuel  Stone  hitrodqoes  Edwabd, 
the  son  of  Peter  Bolkley,  Jnst  mentioned.  Ue 
succeeded  his  &ther  in  his  pastoral  charge  at  Con- 
cord. 

Samuel  Srours  was  bora  at  Hartford^En^^and, 
educated  at  Oambridge,  and  came  to  Plymouth 
in  the  same  ship  with  Cotton  and  Hooker.  He 
accompanied  the  latter  to  Hartford,  which  was 
named  after  his  native  pkoe,  where  he  acted  as 
his  associate  for  fourteen  years,  and  for  sixteen 
more  as  his  successor.  The  latter  part  of  his  life 
was  embittered  by  a  dispute  between  himself  and 
the  ruling  elder  on  a  speculatiye  point  of  divinity, 
which  led  to  a  division  of  the  church.  He  printed 
a  sermon  and  left  behind  him  two  works  in  MS., 
one  of  which  was  a  body  of  divinity,  **  a  rich 
treasure,"  sa^s  Cotton  Mather,  which  ^^  has  often 
been  transcribed  by  the  vast  nains  of  our  candi- 
dates for  the  ministry.'^  19'dther  has  been 
printed. 

▲  TBRUrODU.   UPOK   OITB   CatUmOBM  tmOOKP   DABK   BOUPSS, 

mLrrwmsQ  jxtlt  90,  KMS8,  bt  okath's  imaafOSiTioic  b>- 

TWKEN  rS  AXD  THAT  ORSAT  UOHT  AXV  DIYXn  PLAXHE;  MB. 
SAIIVKL  BTOnL 

A  stone  more  than  the  Ebeneser  iam*d ; 

Stone  splendent  diamond,  right  orient  named ; 

A  cordial  stone,  that  often  cheered  hearts 

With  pleasant  wit,  with  Gospel  rich  imparts ; 

Whetstone,  that  eilgifyd  th'  obtusest  mind; 

Loadstone,  that  drew  the  iron  heart  unkind ; 

A  pond'rous  stone,  that  would  the  bottom  sound 

(XScripture  depths,  and  bring  out  Arcan'a  found; 

A  stone  for  kingiy  David's  use  so  fit. 

As  would  not  fail  GoUah's  front  to  hit; 

A  stone,  an  antidote,  that  brake  the  course 

Of  gangrene  errour,  by  convincing  force ; 

A  stone  acute,  fit  to  divide  and  square ; 

A  squared  stone  became  Christ's  building  rare. 

A  Peter^s  living,  lively  stone  (so  rear'd) 

As  live,  was  mrtforas  life ;  dead,  death  is  feared. 

In  Hartford  old.  Stone  first  drew  infant  breath. 

In  New,  effiis'd  his  lost :  0  there  beneath 

His  corps  are  laid,  near  to  his  darling  brother, 

Of  whom  dead  oft  he  sigh'd,  ^ot  tuck  another* 

Heaven  u  the  more  deeirablef  said  be, 

^or  Hooker^  Shepard,  and  Havneit  company, 

E,  B.  (probably  Edward  BulUey). 

These  Hnes,  remarkable  for  thdr  quaint  simpli- 
city, on  John  Wilson,  are  attributed  to  Jonathah 
MiTOHXLL,  a  graduate  of  Harvard  of  1 647,  and  the 
successor  of  Shepard  at  Cambridge  in  16i50.  He 
died  in  1668,  at  the  age  of  forty-fonr. 


D«Ats  or  THAT  aaf«agil^  Aans  vm  ■oaocmo. 
A3n>  OBAOous  ssBTAjrr  or  cubist;  kb.  toam  woBon. 


Ah !  now  there's  none  who  does  not  know. 

That  this  dav  in  our  Israel^ 
Is  fsll'n  a  great  and  ffood  man  too, 

A  Prince,  I  might  have  said  as  weD : 
A  man  of  princ^  power  with  God, 

For  fSaith  and  love  of  princely  spirit ; 
Our  Israd's  chariots,  horsemen  good. 

By  foith  and  prayer,  thoa|^  not  by  moit. 
Renown'd  for  praetick  piety 

In  England*  both,  from  youth  to  age; 
In  Cam^dge,  Inna-Court,  Sudbury, 

And  each  place  of  his  pilgrimage;. 
As  humble  as  a  little  child. 

When  yet  in  real  worth  high-grown : 
Himself  a  nothing  still  he  stu'd. 

When  God  so  much  had  for  him  done. 
In  love,  a  none-such ;  as  the  sand. 

With  largest  heart  God  did  him  fiU, 
A  bounteous  mind,  an  open  hand. 

Affection  sweet,  all  swee^ning  stiU. 
Love  was  his  Kfe ;  he  dy'd  in  love ; 

Love  doth  embalm  his  memory ; 
Love  is  his  blisa  and  joy,  above 

With  God  now  who  is  love  for  ay: 
A  comprehending  charity 

To  sJl,  where  ought  a|^>ear^d  of  ffood ; 
And  yet  in  Ecal  was  none  more  hi^ 

Againgfc  th'  apparent  serpent's  brood. 
•        ••»•»• 

Ghuua,  oar  host,  ah  now  is  gone  I 

Can  we  e'er  look  for  such  another  f 
Butyet  there  is  a  mansion. 

Where  we  may  all  turn  in  together. 
No  movinff  inn,  but  resting  place. 

Where  his  blest  soul  is  gathered ; 
Where  ffood  men  goinff  are  a  pace 

Into  uie  bosom  of  their  Head. 
Ay,  thither  let  us  haste  away, 

Sure  heaven  will  the  sweeter  be, 
(If  there  we  ever  come  to  stay) 

For  him,  and  others  such  as  ne. 

Mitchell,  hi  his  torn,  is  soon  coromemonted  by 
John  Shbbman,  a  non-conformist  emigrant  from 
En^^d,  who  chelated  at  Watertown  and  New 
Haven  as  a  deigyman,  and  took  an  active  part  as 
dvil  magistrate.  He  was  a  mathematician,  and 
published  for  many  years  an  A1mana«\  well  gar- 
nished with  moral  reflections.  He  was  manned 
twice,  and  was  the  father  <^  twenty-six  childresu 
He  died  at  the  age  of  sixty-two,  in  1676. 

AJr  BTITAPB  UPOir  THB  DBPLOBZD  mCATH  OT  THAT  SirTBtZlf  I- 
XBHT  MmWBB  Of  THX  006PBL,  MB.  JOKATHAH  Mm.lHBI.I. 

Here  lies  the  darlinff  of  his  time, 

Mitchell  expired  in  his  prime ; 

Who  four  veais  short  of  forty-seven, 

Was  found  foil  ripe  and  pluok'd  for  heaven. 

Was  foil  of  prudent  zeal  and  love. 

Faith,  patience,  wisdom  from  above ; 

New-England's  stay,  next  tfc's  story ; 

The  churches  g^m;  the  college  glory. 

Angels  may  speak  him ;  ah !  not  I, 

(Whose  worth's  above  Hyperbole) 

But  for  our  loos,  wer^t  in  my  power, 

rd  weep  an  everlasting  shower.  J.  S.* 

J.  S.  has  also  been  supposed  to  refor  to  Jobbva 
SooTTOw,    a    merchant  of  Boston.     The  only 


*  Ookledbv  these  Inltlsls  only,  we  are  Inolined  to  sttrfbiit«> 
the  lines  to  which  thcj  are  snnezed,  to  the  Bey.  Joha  Shennsn, 
(DisTto'B  note.) 


ANKE  BRADenLEET. 
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dates  known  in  reference  to  his  life,  are  those  of 
his  admission  to  ohuroh  membership  in  the  Old 
Chnroh^  Boston,  on  ^^  &e  nineteenth  of  the  third 
month,^  1689,  wi£h  his  brother  Thomas,  as  the 
^  Bonnee  of  onr  sister  Thomasine  Soottowe,"  the 
leoord  of  the  iHrth  of  seven  of  his  children,  the 
eldest  of  whom  was  bom,  September  80, 1646; 
the  date  of  his  will,  Jnne  28,  1696 ;  and  of  its 
probate,  March  8,  1698.  His  name  is,  however, 
of  ft^nent  recorrenoe  in  the  town  reoonls,  and 
he  appears  to  have  maintained  throoghoat  his 
long  life  an  honorable  position. 

He  was  the  author  of  Old  Men^s  fears  for 
their  own  declejwwns.  mixed  with  fewn  of  their 
and  poeterities  further  falling  off  from  Neio 
England^s  Primitive  Constitution.  Published 
J>y  some  of  Boston's  old  Planters^  and  some  other, 
1691.  pp.  26.  It  contains  a  vigorously  written 
presentation  of  what  the  writer  regarded  as  the 
uegeneracy  of  his  times. 

Our  spot  18  not  the  spot  of  Good's  children ;  the 
old  Puntan  garb»  and  gravity  of  heart,  and  habit 
lost  and  ridiculed  into  strange  and  fantastic  fashions 
and  attire,  naked  backs  and  bare  breasts,  and  fore- 
head, if  not  of  the  whorish  woman,  yet  so  like  unto 
It,  as  would  require  a  more  than  ordinary  spirit  of 
discernment  to  distinguish;  the  virg^s  dress  and 
matrons  veil,  showing  their  power  on  their  heads, 
because  of  the  holy  angels,  turned  into  powdered 
foretops  and  top-gallant  attire,  not  becoming  the 
Christian,  but  the  comedian  assembly,  not  the 
church,  but  the  stajge  play,  where  the  devil  sits 
regent  in  his  dominion,  as  ne  once  boasted  out  of 
the  mouth  of  a  demoniack,  church  member,  he  there 
took  possession  of,  and  made  this  response  to  the 
church,  supplicating  her  deliverance ;  so  as  now  we 
may  and  must  say,  New  England  is  not  to  be  found 
in  New  England,  nor  Boston  in  Boston ;  it  is  become 
a  lost  town  (as  at  fi»t  it  was  called) ;  we  must  now  cry 
out,  our  leanness,  our  leanness,  our  apostacy,  our 
apoetaey,  our  Atheism,  Spiritual  idolatry,  adultery, 
formality  in  worship,  carnal  and  vain  confidence 
in  church  privil^es,  forgetting  of  Gk>d  our  rock, 
and  multitude  of  other  alK>minationa. 

This  tract  was  reprinted,  with  the  omission  of 
the  address  to  the  reader,  by  D.  Gookin,  in  1749. 
In  1694^  A  Ufa/rriUvoe  of  the  Planting  of  the 
Massachusetts  Colony^  Anno  1628,  with  the  Lord's 
signal  presenee  the  fint  Thirty  years.  Also  a 
caution fnom  New  England's  Apostle,  the  great 
Cotton^  how  to  escape  the  calamity^  which  might 
l>tfal  them  or  their  posterity^  arid  confirmed  by 
the  evangelist  Norton^  with  prognostics  from  the 
famous  Dr,  Owen^  concerning  the  fate  cf  these 
Ohurc^eSj  and  Animadversions  upon  the  anger  of 
God  in  sending  of  eoil  angels  among  us.  Pub- 
lished by  Old  Planters,  the  authors  of  the  Old 
Men's  liars,  a  pamphlet  of  seventy-eight  pages, 
appeared,  much  in  tne  style  of  tjie  andior^s  rormer 
productions.'*' 

ANKE  BBADSTBEET. 

It  is  with  a  fine  flourish  of  his  learned  tramp  of 
fame  that  Ootton  Mather,  in  his  Magnalia,  intro- 
duces Anne  Bradstreet,  who  wrote  the  first  vo- 
lume of  poems  published  in  New  England.    "  If 

^*  Msmoln  of  Soottow,  Utm.  Hist  Soe.  Coll.,  8M)ond  Seiiss, 


the  rare  learning  of  a  daughter  was  not  the  least 
of  those  bright  things  which  adorned  no  less  a 

Judge  <^  England  than  Sir  Thomas  More ;  it  must 
now  be  said,  that  a  Judge  of  NewEncland,  name- 
ly, Thomas  Dudley,  Esq.,  had  a  dangl&ter  (besides 
other  children)  to  be  a  crown  unto  mm.  Keader, 
America  justly  admires  the  learned  women  of  the 
other  hemisphere.  She  has  heard  of  those  that 
were  witnesses  to  the  old  professors  of  all  philo- 
sophv :  ihe  hath  heard  of  Hippatia,  who  formerly 
taught  the  liberal  arts;  and  of  Sarocchia,  who, 
more  lately,  was  verv  often  tlie  moderatrix  in  the 
disputations  of  the  learned  men  of  Borne :  she 
has  been  told  of  the  three  Corinnas,  which  equal- 
led, if  not  excelled,  the  most  celebrated  poets  of 
their  time :  she  has  been  told  of  the  Impress  Eu- 
docia,  who  composed  poetical  paraphrases  on  va- 
rious parts  of  the  Bible;  and  of  Kosnida,  who 
wrote  the  lives  of  holy  men ;  and  of  PampM^a, 
who  wrote  other  histories  unto  the  life :  the  writ- 
ings of  the  most  renowned  Anna  Mfuia  Schur- 
man,  have  come  over  unto  her.  But  she  now 
prays  that  into  such  catalogues  of  authoresses  as 
Beverovicius,  Hottinger,  and  Yoetius,  have  given 
unto  the  world,  there  may  be  a  room  now  given 
unto  Madam  Ann  Bradstreet,  the  daughter  of  our 
Governor  Dudley,  and  the  consort  of  our  Governor 
Bradstreet,  whose  poems,  divers  times  printed, 
have  afforded  a  grateful  entertainment  mito  the 
ingenious,  and  a  monument  for  her  memory  be- 
yond the  statehest  marbles.^' 

Thomas  Dudley,  the  f&ther  of  this  gifted  lady, 
had  been  a  soldier  of  the  Protestant  wars  of  EU- 
zabeth  in  the  Low  Countries,  and  afterwards  re- 
trieved the  fortunes  of  the  Earl  of  Lincoln  by  his 
£uthfhl  stewardship  of  his  estates.  He  came 
over  to  Massachusetts  with  a  party  of  Puritan  re- 
fhgees,  among  whom  was  his  son-in-law,  Simon 
ifoadstreet,  from  the  EarPs  county,  in  1630 ;  and 
four  years  afterwards,  succeeded  Winthrop  as  Go- 
vernor of  the  Colony.  In  addition  to  his  various 
valorous  and  religious  qualities,  he  would  appear 
from  an  Epitaph  of  which  Mather  gives  us  a 
poetical  translation,  to  have  been  something  of  a 
hook-worm. 

In  books  a  prodigal,  they  say ; 
A  living  cydopaedia ; 
Of  histories  of  church  and  priest^ 
A  full  compendium,  at  least; 
A  table-talker,  rich  in  sense, 
And  witty  without  wit^s  pretence. 

So  that  the  dauditer  may  have  inherited  some 
of  her  learning.  Morton,  in  his  "Memorial,"  has 
preserved  these  lines  by  Dudley,  found  in  his 
pocket  after  his  death,  which  exhibit  the  severity 
of  his  creed  and  practice. 

Dim  eyes,  deaf  ears,  cold  stomach  shew 
My  dissolution  is  in  view ; 
Eleven  times  seven  near  lived  have  I, 
And  now  God  calls,  I  willing  die: 
My  shuttle's  shot,  my  race  is  run. 
My  sun  is  set,  my  deed  is  done ; 
My  span  is  measured,  tale  is  told. 
My  nower  is  faded  and  ffrown  old. 
My  dream  is  vanished,  uiadow's  fled, 
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My  Boul  vith  C^rirt,  m  v  body  dead ; 
Farev^U  dear  wife,  chiulreo,  and  friendly 
Hute  heresy,  make  bletted  ends; 
Bear  poverty,  live  with  good  men. 
So  shall  we  meet  with  joy  again. 

Let  men  of  God  in  courts  and  chorehes  watch. 
O'er  such  as  do  a  toleration  hatch ; 
Lest  that  ill  eg^  bring  forth  a  oockatrioe. 
To  poison  all  with  heresy  and  vice. 
If  men  be  left,  and  otherwise  combine. 
My  epitaph's,  Idjfd  no  libertine. 

The  cares  of  married  Hfe  wonld  not  appear  to 
have  interrupted  Mistress  Bradstreet's  aoquisl- 
tions,  for  she  was  married  at  the  age  of  sixteen, 
and  her  poetry  was  written  in  the  early  part  of 
her  life.  As  she  had  eight  children,  and  ad- 
dressed her!»elf  particolarly  to  their  education,* 
the  cradle  and  the  Muse  must  have  been  competi- 
tors for  her  attention.  Her  reading,  well  stuffed 
with  the  facts  of  ancient  history,  was  no  trifle  for 
the  memory ;  but  we  may  suppose  the  mind  to 
have  been  readily  fixed  on  books,  and  even  pe- 
dantic learning  to  have  been  a  relief,  where  there 
were  no  diverSons  to  distract  when  the  household 
labors  of  the  day  were  over.  Then  there  is  the 
native  posdon  for  books,  which  will  find  its  own 
opportunities.    The  little  volume  of  her  poem;*, 

Snblished  in  London,  in  1650,  is  entitled  The  Tenth 
/u#f ,  lately  wrung  up  in  America  ;  or,  Several 
Poemsy  eompued  with  areat  variety  <if  teit  and 
learning,  fuU  qf  delight:  wherein  eepeeially  i$ 
eontmrusa  a  complete  Dieoouree  and  Ikecription 
of  the  Four  ^temente^  Constitutione^  Age$  of 
man^  Seaeone  of  the  Yea^,  Together  with  an 
Exact  Epitome  qf  the  Four  Monarchies,  tiz.ythe 
Auyrian^  Pernan^  Oreeian.  Roman,  Also  a  dia- 
logue between  Old  England  and  New  concerning 
the  late  troubles^  with  divers  other  pleasant  arid 
serious  Poems,  By  a  Gentlewoman  %n  those  parts. 
A  more  complete  edition  was  published  in  Boston 
in  1678,  wmch  contains  her  Contemplations^  a 
moral  and  descriptive  poem,  the  best  specimen  of 
her  pen;  The  Flesh  and  the  Spirit^  a  dial(^e, 
and  several  poems  on  fiamily  incidents,  left  among 
herprivate  papers. 

Toe  formal  natural  history  and  historical  topics, 
which  compose  the  greater  part  of  her  writings, 
are  treated  with  doughty  resolution,  but  without 
much  regard  to  poetical  equality.  The  plan  is 
simple.  The  elements  of  the  world,  fire,  air, 
earth,  and  water ;  the  humors  of  the  constitution, 
the  dioleric,  the  sanguine,  the  melancholy,  and 
phlegmatic ;  childhood,  youth,  manhood,  and  age ; 
spring,  summer,  autumn,  and  winter,  sevendly 
come  up  and  eay  what  they  can  of  themselves,  of 
their  powers  and  opportunities,  good  and  evil, 
with  the  utmost  fiaimess.  The  four  ancient  mo- 
narchies are  catalogued  in  a  similar  way.  It  is 
not  to  be  denied,  that,  if  there  is  not  much  poetry 
in  these  productions,  there  is  considerable  infor- 
mation.   For  the  readers  of  those  times  they  oon- 


*  She  records  the  Dumber  In  tbepoethamoos  lioes/a  J2</ir- 
•ruM  <a  A«r  CMZdren.  88d  Jaoe,  1656 : 

1  had  eight  birds  hatcht  In  the  nest ; 
Four  cooks  there  were,  and  hens  the  rest; 
I  nurst  them  op  with  pain  and  care, 
For  cost  nor  Isoor  did  I  spare. 
Tin  at  the  last  they  felt  their  wing. 
Mounted  ttie  trees,  and  learned  to  sing. 

"niers  are  two  pages  more  in  contlnoation  of  tills  stmfle. 


tainod  a  very  re^)eetable  digest  of  the  old  laalo- 
riansi,  and  a  hu  proportion  of  medical  and  scieB- 
tific  knowledge.    It  U  amusing  to  see  this  mother 

in  Israel  wriong  of  the  Spleen  with  the  zest  of  an 
anatomist 

If  any  doubt  this  tmth,  whence  this  should  come, 
^ow  them  the  passage  to  the  duodenum. 

The  good  lady  must  have  eqiqyed  the  pemsal 
of  Phineas  Fletcher's  Purple  Jsumd,  a  dissecting 
theatre  in  a  book,  which  appeared  in  1638.  Her 
descriptions  are  extremelvliteraL  8he  writes  as  if 
under  bonds  to  tell  the  whole  truth,  which  she  does 
without  any  regard  to  the  niceties  or  scruples  of 
the  imagination.  Thus  her  account  of  childhood 
begins  at  the  beginning  somewhat  earlier  than  a 
modem  poetess  would  tax  the  memory  of  the 
muse ;  and  she  thinks  it  necessary  to  tdl  us  in  her 
account  oi  winter,  how, 

Beef,  brawn  and  pork,  are  now  in  greaf  st  request^ 
And  eolid*st  meats  our  stomachs  can  digest 

When  we  oome  upon  any  level  ground  in  these 
poems,  and  are  looking  round  to  ei\}oy  ^e  pros- 
pect, we  may  prepare  ourselves  for  a  neighbming 
pit&lL  In  ^*  Bummer"  we  set  forth  trippin{^y 
afield — 

Kow  go  those  frolic  swains,  the  shepherd  lad. 

To  wuh  their  thick-doth'd  flocks,  with  pipes  ftiU 

glad. 
In  the  cool  streams  they  labor  with  delist. 
Rubbing  their  dirty  coats,  till  they  look  white. 

With  a  littie  more  taste  our  poetess  might  have 
been  a  happy  describer  of  nature,  for  she  had  a 
warm  heart  and  a  hearty  view  of  things.  The 
honesty  oi  purpose  which  mitigates  her  pedantry, 
sometimes  displays  itself  in  a  purer  8im]^cit7. 
The  account  of  the  flowers  and  the  littie  bird  in 
Bpring  mi^t  find  a  place  in  the  sincere,  delicate 
poems  of  Dana,  who  has  a  fiimily  relaticmship 
with  the  poetess. 

The  primrose  pale,  and  azure  violet 
Among  the  verdurous  grass  hath  nature  set 
That  when  the  sun  (on's  love^  the  earth  doth  shine, 
These  might  as  love,  set  out  ner  garments  fine ; 
The/car^  bird  his  little  house  now  buildty 
In  trees,  and  walls,  in  cities,  and  in  fields; 
The  outBide  strong,  the  inside  warm  and  neat 
A  natural  artificer  complete. 

In  the  historic  poems,  the  dry  list  of  dynasties 
is  sometimes  relieved  by  a  homely  nnction  and 
humor  in  the  narrative,  as  in  the  picture  of  the 
progress  of  Alexander  and  the  Persian  host  of 
Darius— though  mudi  of  this  stufiT  is  sheer  dog^ 
grel,  as  in  the  life  and  Death  of  Semiramis : 

Bhe  like  a  brave  virago  nlav*d  the  rex. 
And  was  both  shanie  ana  glory  of  her  sex. 

Forty-two  years  she  reign'd,  and  then  she  dy'd. 
But  by  what  means,  we  are  not  certified. 

If  siglis  for  "  imbecility"  can  get  pardon  fiw  bad 
verses,  we  should  think  only  of  Mrs.  Bradstreefs 
good  ones— for  her  poems  are  fiill  of  these  depre- 
catory acknowledgments. 

The  literary  father  of  Mrs.  Bradstreet  was 
Silver-tongued  Sylvester,  whose  translation  of  Dn 
Bartas  was  a  popular  book  among  Puritan  readers 
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at  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  oentorj. 
His  qoAint  volumes,  which  will  be  remembered 
as  &vorites  with  Sonthey^s  simple-minded  Dr. 
Daniel  Dove^were  both  poetical  and  devout;  and 
if  they  led  our  aathor^s  taste  astray,  they  also 
strengthened  her  finest  susceptibilities.  She  has 
left  a  warm  poem  ^^  in  his  honor,"  in  wbioh,  there 
is  an  original  and  very  pretty  simile. 

Vj  Muse  unto  a  child,  I  fitly  may  compare, 
Who  Bees  the  riches  of  some  famous  fttir; 
He  feeds  his  eyes,  but  understanding  lacks. 
To  comprehend  the  worth  of  all  those  knacks ; 
The  rfittering  plate,  and  jewels,  he  admires. 
The  hats  and  fans,  and  flowers,  and  ladies*  tircd  ; 
And  thousand  times  his  *mazed  mind  doth  wish 
Some  part,  at  Ieast»  of  that  brave  wealth  was  his ; 
But  seeing  empty  wishes  nought  obtain. 
At  night  turns  to  his  mother^s  cot  again. 
And  tells  her  tales  (his  full  heart  over  glad) 
Of  all  the  glorious  sij^hts  his  eves  have  hod : 
But  finds  too  soon  his  want  of  eloquence. 
The  silly  prattler  speaks  no  word  of  sense ; 
And  seeing  utterance  fail  his  great  desires, 
Sits  down  in  silenee. 

Nathaniel  Ward,  the  author  of  the  Simple 
Gobbler  of  Agawam,  in  some  oomic  fetches  pre- 
fixed to  the  poems,  says : — 

The  Anthoreese  was  a  right  Du  Bartas  girle. 

Mrs.  Bradstroet  was  also  a  reader  of  Sir  Philip 
Sidney^s  Arcadia,  which  she  has  characterized 
with  more  minuteness  than  others  who  have 
written  upon  it,  in  on  Elegy  which  she  penned 
forty-eight  years  after  the  fall  of  that  mirror  of 
knighthood  at  Zutphen. 

Ann  Bradstreet  died  16th  September,  1672,  at 
the  age  of  sixty.  That  she  hod  not  altogether 
survived  her  poetical  reputation  in  England,  is 
shown  by  an  entry  in  Edward  Phillips's  (the 
nephew  of  Milton)  Theatrum  Foeta/rum^  in  1674, 
where  the  title  of  her  Poems  is  given,  and  their 
memory  pronounced  "not  yet  wholly  extinct" 
A  third  edition,  reprinted  from  the  second,  ap- 
peared in  1758. 

oo:rrcMPLATioxs. 

JBome  time  now  post  in  the  Autumnal  Tide, 

When  Phoebus  wanted  but  one  hour  to  bed, 
The  trees  all  richly  dud,  yet  void  of  pride. 
Were  gilded  o'er  by  his  rich  golden  head. 
Tlieir  leaves  nnd  fruits  secm'd  painted,  but  was  titie 
Of  green,  of  red,  of  yellow,  mixed  how. 
Wrapt  were  my  senses  at  this  delecttible  view. 

I  wist  not  what  to  wish,  yet  sure  tliought  I, 

If  so  much  excellence  noido  below ; 
How  excclleftt  is  He,  that  dwells  on  high  I 

Whose  power  and  beauty  by  his  works  we  know. 
Sure  he  is  goodness,  wisdome,  glory,  light, 
That  hath  tliis  under  world  so  richly  dight : 
More  heaven  than  earth  was  here,  no  winter  and  no 
night 

Then  on  a  slately  oak  I  cast  mine  eye. 

Whose  rufiling  top  the  clouds  seem'd  to  aspire ; 
How  long  since  thou  wast  in  thine  infancy  ? 

Thy  strength,  and  stature,  more  thy  years  admire. 
Hath  hundred  winters  past  since  thou  wast  bomf 
Or  thousands  since  thou  brak'st  thy  shell  of  horn, 
If  so,  all  these  as  nought,  eternity  doth  scorn. 
VOL.  L— 4 


Then  higher  on  the  glittering  sun  I  gaz^d. 
Whose  beams  were  shaded  by  the  leayie  tree, 

The  more  I  look'd,  the  more  I  grew  amasfd. 
And  softly  said,  what  glory's  like  to  theet 

Soul  of  this  world,  this  Universe's  eye, 
I  No  wonder,  some  made  thee  a  deity ; 

Hod  I  not  better  known  (alas),  the  some  had  L 

Thou  as  a  bridegroom  from  thy  chamber  rushest, 
'       And  OS  a  strong  man,  joyes  to  run  a  race, 

The  mom  doth  usher  thee,  with  smiles  and  blushes. 
The  earth  reflects  her  Ranees  in  thy  face. 
,  Birds,  insects,  animals  with  vegetive, 
*  Thy  heart  from  death  and  dulness  doth  revive: 
I  And  in  the  darksome  womb  of  fruitful  nature  dive 

Thy  swift  annual,  and  diurnal  course. 
Thy  doily  straight,  and  yearly  oblique  path, 
;  Thy  pleosinff  fervor,  and  thy  scorching  force, 
All  mortoLB  here  the  feeling  knowledge  hath. 
Thy  presence  makes  it  day,  wy  absence  night 
{  Quaternal  seasons  cansed  ny  thy  might : 
Hail  creature,  full  of  sweetness,  beauty  and  delight 

Art  thou  so  full  of  glorv,  that  no  eye 

Hath  strenffth,  thy  shining  rayes  once  to  behold 
And  is  thy  splendid  throne  erect  so  high  f 

As  to  approach  it  can  no  earthly  mould. 
How  full  of  glory  then  must  thy  Creator  be. 
Who  gave  this  bright  light  luster  unto  thee  I 
AdmiPd,  ador'd  for  ever,  be  that  Majesty. 

Silent  alone,  where  none  or  saw,  or  heard. 
In  pathful  paths  I  lead  my  wandering  feet 

My  humble  eyes  to  lofty  skyes  I  rear'd 

To  sing  some  song,  ray  mazed  Muse  thought  meet 

My  great  Creator  1  would  mjigtiifie. 

That  nature  had  thus  decked  uberally : 

But  Ah,  and  Ah,  again  my  imbecility  I 

I  heard  the  merry  grasshopper  then  sing. 
The  black  clad  cricket  bear  a  second  part 

They  kept  one  tune,  and  plaid  o:i  the  same  string. 
Seeming  to  glory  in  their  little  art 

Shall  creatures  abject  thus  their  voices  raise? 

And  in  their  kind  resound  their  maker's  praise : 

Whilst  I  as  mute,  can  warble  forth  no  higher  luye^. 

When  present  times  look  back  to  ages  past, 
And  men  in  being  fancy  tho^  are  dead. 
It  makes  things  gone  perpetually  to  last. 
And  calls  back  months  and  years  that  long  since 
fled. 
It  makes  a  man  more  aged  in  conceit 
Than  was  Methuselah,  or's  grand-sire  great  \ 
While  of  their  persons  and  their  acts  ms  mind  doth 
treat 

Sometimes  in  Eden  fair  he  seems  to  be, 
Sees  glorious  Adam  there  made  Lord  of  all, 

Foncycs  the  Apple,  dangle  on  the  Tree, 
That  tum'd  his  Sovereign  to  a  naked  thraL 

Who  like  a  miscreant's  dnven  from  that  place. 

To  get  his  bread  with  pain,  and  sweat  of  face; 

A  penalty  impoe'd  on  his  backsliding  race. 

Here  sits  our  Grnndame  in  retired  place. 

And  in  her  lap,  her  bloody  Cain  new  bom, 
The  weeping  imp  oft  looks  her  in  the  face. 

Bewails  his  unknown  hap,  and  fate  forlorn ; 
His  mother  sighs,  to  think  of  P:iradise, 
And  how  she  lost  her  bliss,  to  be  more  wise, 
Believing  him  that  was,  and  is,  Father  of  lycfli 

Here  Cain  and  Abel  come  to  sacrifice, 
Fruits  of  tiie  earth,  and  fatUngs  each  do  bring ; 

On  Abel's  gift  the  fire  descends  nt>m  skies. 
But  no  such  sign  on  false 
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With  solleo  htteM  look*  he  pom  hit  wKwm» , 
Hath  thonsaad  thoughts  to  end  hk  brotLer's  dayea. 
Upon  whose  blood  his  fatiir«  good  he  hopes  tp 
raise. 

Tliere  Abel  keeps  his  sheep,  no  iU  he  thinks. 
His  brother  comes,  then  acts  his  fratricide, 
The  Virgin  Earth,  of  blood  her  first  drangfat  drinlo^ 

Bnt  since  that  time  she  often  hath  been  clo^'d; 
The  wretch  with  ghastly  face  and  dreadful  mind, 
Thinks  each  he  sees  will  serve  him  in  hit  kind. 
Though  none  on  £arth  bnt  kindred  near  then  could 
he  find. 

Who  fkncyes  not  his  looks  now  at  the  bar, 
His  faoe  like  death,  his  heart  wHh  horror  fMogfat, 

Nor  male-fiu!tor  ever  felt  like  war, 
When  deep  despair,  with  wish  of  life  hnth  fou^t. 

Branded  with  guilt,  and  crusht  with  treble  woes, 

A  vagabond  to  Land  of  Nod  he  goes, 

A  city  builds,  that  waUs  might  him  secure  from 
foesi 

Who  thinks  not  oft  upon  the  Fathers  ages. 
Their  long  descent,  how  nephew's  sons  they  saw. 

The  starry  observations  of  thoee  Sages, 
And  how  their  prece|^  to  their  sons  were  law. 

How  Adam  stfh'd  to  see  fab  progeny. 

Clothed  all  in  nis  black  sinrall  livery. 

Who  neither  guilt,  nor  yet  the  punishment  eoold 
fly. 

Our  Life  compare  we  with  their  length  of  dayes, 

Who  to  the  tenth  of  theirs  doth  now  arrive  t 
And  though  thus  short,  we  shorten  many  ways. 

Living  so  little  while  we  are  alive ; 
In  eating,  drinking,  sleeping,  vain  ddight, 
Bo  unawares  comes  on  perpetual  night. 
And  puts  all  pleasures  vain  unto  eternal  flight 

When  I  behold  the  heavens  as  in  their  prime. 
And  then  the  earth  (though   old)  still  clad  in 
green. 
The  stones  and  trees,  insenable  of  time, 

Nor  age  nor  wrinkle  on  their  front  ore  seen ; 
If  winter  come,  and  greenness  then  do  fade, 
A  Spring  returns,  and  they  more  youthful  mode ; 
Bat  Man  g^ws  old,  lies  down,  remains  where  once 
he'slud. 

By  birth  more  noble  than  those  creatures  all. 

Yet  seems  by  nature  and  by  custome  cursed. 
No  sooner  bom,  but  grief  and  care  make  fall 

That  state  obliterate  he  had  at  first 
Nor  youth  nor  strength,  nor  wisdom  spring  again. 
Nor  habitations  long  their  names  retain. 
But  in  oblivion  to  the  final  day  remain 

Shall  I  then  praise  the  heavens,  the  trees,  the  earth. 
Because  tneir  beauty  and  their   strength    last 
longer! 
Shall  I  wish  their,  or  never  to  had  birth, 

Because  they're  bigger,  and  their  bodyes  stronger! 
Nay,  they  shall  darken,  perish,  fade  and  dye. 
And  when  nnmade,  so  ever  shall  they  lye. 
But  man  was  mode  for  endless  immortality. 

Under  the  cooling  shadow  of  a  stately  elm 

Close  sate  I  by  a  goodly  Riveras  side. 
Where  gliding  streams  the  rocks  did  overwhelm ; 

A  lonely  place,  with  pleasures  dignified. 
I  once  that  loVd  the  shady  woods  so  well. 
Now  thought  the  rivers  did  the  trees  excdl. 
And  if  the  sun  would  ever  shine,  there  would  I 
dwell 

While  on  the  stealing  stream  I  fixt  mine  eye, 
Which  to  the  lon^d-for  Ocean  held  its  comae, 

I  markt  nor  crooks,  nor  rubs  that  there  did  lye 
Could  hind^  anght,  hot  still  augment  its  fbf«e : 


0  haapy  Flood,  quoth  I,  that  hold^st  thy  race 
Till  tnou  arrive  at  thy  beloved  place, 

Nor  b  it  rocks  or  shoab  that  can  obstroct  thy  pace. 

Nor  b*t  «BOQ(^  that  tbon  alone  may'st  slide. 
But  hvadred  brooks  in  thy  clear  waves  4o  aaat» 

So  hand  m  hand  afeng  with  thee  they  gli4e 
To  Thetb'  house,  where  all  embrace  aad  greet: 

Thou  Emblem  true,  of  what  I  eaunt  the  bast, 

Oh  could  I  lead  my  Rivulets  to  rest, 

So  may  we  preas  to  that  vast  mansion,  ever  bleat 

Ye  Fish  which  in  thb  liquid  region  *bide. 

That  for  each  season,  nave  your  habitation. 
Now  salt,  nOw  fresh,  where  you  think  best  to  g^de^ 

To  unknown  coasts  to  give  a  visitation. 
In  lakes  and  ponds,  you  leave  your  nnmerous  fry. 
So  nature  taught,  and  yet  you  Know  not  why. 
Yon  watry  fo&  that  know  not  your  felicity. 

Look  how  the  wantons  frisk  to  taste  the  air. 

Then  to  the  colder  bottom  straight  they  dire, 
Eltaoon  to  Neptune's  glassie  Hall  repair 

To  see  what  trade  Uie  pn^eat  ones  there  do  drire. 
Who  forage  o*er  the  spacioas  sea  green  fi^d. 
And  take  the  trsmbling  pr^  beCnre  it  yieid. 
Whose  annour  b  their  scafea,  their  ipreadiiig  fins 
their  shield. 

While  musing  thus  with  contonplation  fed. 
And  thousand  foncyes  buxzing  in  my  brain. 

The  sweet  tongued  Philomel  percht  o*er  mjr  he^ 
And  chanted  forth  a  most  melodicios  strain 

Which  rapt  me  so  with  wonder  and  delight 

1  jndg'd  my  hearing  better  than  my  sight 

And  wisht  me  wings  with  her  a  while  to  take  my 
flight 

O  merry  Bird  (said  I)  that  fears  no  sparea, 

That  neither  toylet  nor  hoards  np  in  thy  bam, 
Feeb  no  sad  thoughts,  nor  cruciating  cares 
To  gain  more  good,  or  shun  what  might  thee 
harm; 
Tliy  cloaths  ne*er  wear,  thy  meat  b  every  where. 
Thy  l>ed  a  bongh,  thy  drink  the  water  clear. 
Reminds  not  what  b  past,  nor  what^s  to  come  dost 
fear.  * 

The  dawning  mom  with  songs  thou  dost  prevent 
Sets  hundred  notes  nnto  thy  feathered  crew. 

So  each  one  tunes  hb  pretty  instrument 
And  warbUng  out  the  old,  be^ns  anew. 

And  thns  they  pass  their  youth  in  summer  soaaon, 

Then  follow  thee  into  a  better  region. 

Where  winter's  never  felt  by  that  sweet  airy  legion. 

Man's  at  the  best  a  creature  frail  and  vain. 

In  knowledge  ignorant  in  strength  but  wtmkz 
Subject  to  sorrows,  losses,  sickness,  pain, 

£ach  storm  hb  state,  his  mind,  hb  body  break: 
From  some  of  these  he  never  finds  ceasation. 
But  day  or  night  within,  without  vexation, 
Tronbles   from   foes,  from  friends,   from    dearest* 
nearest  relation. 

And  yet  thb  sinful  creature,  frail  and  vain. 

This  lump  of  wretchedness,  of  sin  and  sorrow, 
Thb  weather-beaten  vessel  wreckt  with  pain, 

Joyes  not  in  hope  of  an  etemal  morrow: 
Nor  all  hb  losses,  crosses  and  vexation. 
In  weight  in  frequency  and  long  duration 
Can  make  him  deeply  groan  for  that  divine  IVanala 
tiob. 

The  Mariner  that  on  smooth  wayes  doth  glide, 
Singa  merrily,  and  steers  hb  barqne  with 

As  if  he  had  command  of  wind  and  tide. 
And  now  become  great  Master  of  the 
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Bnt  snddenlv  »  storm  spoils  all  the  sport. 
And  makes  nim  loiig  for  a  more  quiet  port, 
Whieh  'gainst  all  adverse  winds  may  serve  for  fort 

So  he  that  saileth  in  this  world  of  pleasure, 
Feedinff  on  sweets,  that  never  bit  of  th'  sowre. 

That's  faU  of  friends,  of  honour  and  of  treasure,. 
Fond  fool,  he  takes  this  earth  ev'n  for  heay'n's 
bower. 

But  sad  affliction  comes  and  makes  him  see 

Here's  neither  honour,  wealth,  nor  safety ; 

Only  above  is  found  all  with  security. 

0  Time  the  fatal  wrack  of  mortal  things, 
That  draws  oblivion's  curtains  over  kings, 

Tlieir  sumptuous  monuments,  men  know  them  not, 
Thdr  names  without  a  Record  are  forgot, 

Tlieir  parts,  their  ports,  their  pomp's  all  laid  in  th' 
dust, 

"Sot  wit,  nor  gold,  nor  building  'scape  time's  rust ; 

But  he  whose  name  is  graved  m  the  white  stone 

Shall  last  and  shine  when  all  of  these  are  gone. 


OLD    AOB    BBOOITHTS   fHB  BHIOVr 


OF 

roua  AOB  ov  max. 


Tn  FWCAV  rauoD 


What  yoa  have  been,  ev'n  such  have  I  before. 

And  all  you  say,  uy  I,  and  somethiuff  more ; 

Babe's  innocence,  Youth's  wildness  I  have  seen. 

And  in  perplexed  middle-age  have  bin ; 

Sickness,  dangers,  and  anxieties  have  past. 

And  on  this  Stage  have  come  to  act  my  last: 

I  have  bin  yonng,  and  strong,  and  wise  as  yon. 

But  now.  Bis  mteri  senes,  is  too  true ; 

In  every  Age  I've  found  much  varietie. 

An  end  of  all  perfection  now  I  see. 

It's  not  my  valour,  honour,  nor  my  gold. 

My  ruin'd  house,  now  falling  can  u^old ; 

It^  not  my  Learning,  Rhetoric,  wit  so  large, 

Now  hadi  the  power,  Death's  Warfare  to  disoharge; 

It's  not  my  g^dly  house,  nor  bed  of  down. 

That  can  refresh,  or  ease,  if  Conscience  frown ; 

Nor  from  alliance  now  can  I  have  hope. 

But  what  I  have  done  well,  that  is  my  prop ; 

He  that  in  youth  is  godly,  wise,  and  sage. 

Provides  a  staff  for  to  support  his  age ; 

Great  mutations,  some  joyful,  and  some  sad, 

In  this  short  Pilgrimage  I  oft  have  had ; 

Sometimes  the  Heavens  with  plenty  smil'd  on  me, 

Sometimes  again,  rain'd  all  adversity ; 

Sometimes  in  honour,  and  sometimes  in  disgrace. 

Sometimes  an  abject,  then  agam  in  place. 

Such  private  changes  oft  mine  eyes  nave  seen. 

In  various  times  of  state  I've  also  been. 

Fve  seen  a  kingdom  flourish  like  a  tree, 

When  it  was  ruFd  by  that  celestial  she ; 

And  Kke  a  cedar,  others  to  surmount. 

That  but  for  shrubs  they  did  themselves  account ; 

Then  saw  I  France,  and  Holland  saved,  Cales  won, 

And  Phflip,  and  Albertus,  half  undone ; 

I  saw  all  peace  at  home,  terror  to  foes. 

But  ah,  I  law  at  last  those  eyes  to  dose ; 

And  tiien,  methought,  the  world  at  noon  grew  dark» 

When  it  had  lost  that  radiant  sun-like  spark. 

In  midst  of  griefe,  I  saw  some  hopes  revive 

(For  'twas  our  hopes  then  kept  our  hearts  alive)^ 

•1  saw  hopes  dasht,  our  forwardness  was  shent, 

And  silenc'd  we,  by  Act  of  Parliament 

Fve  seen  fr^m  Rome,  an  execrable  thin|^, 

A  plot  to  blow  up  Nobles,  and  their  King ; 

Fve  seen  designs  at  Ro,  and  Cades  crost, 

And  poor  Pi&tiimte  for  ever  lost ; 

I've  seen  a  Prince,  to  live  on  others'  lands, 

A  Royal  one,  by  alms  from  subject^  hands, 

I've  seen  base  men,  advanc*)  to  fftetA  degrea^ 

And  worthy  ones,  put  to  extrenuty : 


But  not  their  Prince's  love,  nor  state  so  high ; 
Could  once  reverse  their  shameful  destiny. 
Fve  seen  one  stabb'd,  another  lose  his  head ; 
And  others  fly  their  Country,  through  their  dread. 
I've  seen  and  so  have  ye,  for  'tis  but  late, 
The  desolation  of  a  goodly  State, 
Plotted  and  acted,  so  that  none  can  tell, 
Who  gave  the  counsel,  but  the  Prince  of  helL 
I've  seen  a  land  unmoulJed  with  great  pain, 
But  yet  may  live  to  see't  made  up  a^ain : 
I've  seen  it  shaken,  rent,  and  soaJrd  m  blood, 
But  out  of  troubles,  ye  may  see  much  good. 
These  are  no  old  wive^'  tales,  but  this  is  truth ; 
We  old  men  love  to  tell  what's  done  in  youth. 
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And  on  he  goes  Darius  for  to  meet; 

Who  came  with  thousand  thousands  at  his  feet. 

Though  some  there  be,  and  that  more  likely,  write, 

He  but  four  hundred  thousand  had  to  flffht. 

The  rest  attendants,  which  made  up  no  less ; 

(Both  sexes  there)  was  almost  numoerless. 

For  this  wise  Kinff  had  brought  to  see  the  sport ; 

Along  with  him,  me  Ladies  of  the  Court 

His  mother  old,  beauteous  wife,  and  daughters^ 

It  seems  to  see  the  Macedonian's  slaughters^ 

Sure  it's  beyond  my  time,  and  little  lurt. 

To  shew,  how  great  Darius  pla/d  his  part; 

The  splendor,  and  the  pomp,  he  marched  in. 

For  since  the  world,  was  no  such  pageant  seen. 

Oh,  'twas  a  goodly  sight,  there  to  bdiold 

The  Persians  clad  in  silk,  and  glitt'ring  gold ; 

The  stately  Horses  trapt^  the  launces  gilt. 

As  if  they  were  now  au  to  run  at  tilt: 

The  Holy  fire,  was  borne  before  the  Host* 

(For  Sun  and  Fire  the  Persians  worship  most); 

The  Priests  in  their  strange  habit  follow  after  ; 

An  object  not  so  much  of  fear,  as  laughter. 

The  £ng  sat  in  a  chariot  made  of  gold. 

With  R<%es  and  Crown,  most  glorious  to  behold. 

And  o'er  his  head,  his  golden  gods  on  high. 

Support  a  parti-coloured  canopy. 

A  number  of  spare  horses  next  were  led. 

Lest  he  should  need  them,  in  his  chariot's  stead. 

But  they  that  saw  him  in  this  state  to  lye, 

Would  Uiink  he  neither  thought  to  fight  nor  fly. 

He  fifteen  hundred  had  like  women  meat. 

For  so  to  fright  the  Greeks  he  judff'd  was  best 

Their  golden  Ornaments  so  to  set  forth. 

Would  ask  more  time,  than  were  their  bodies  worth. 

Great  Sidgambis,  she  brought  up  the  Rear; 

Then  such  a  world  of  Wagons  did  appear, 

like  several  houses  moving  upon  wheels: 

As  if  she'd  drown,  whole  Sushan  at  her  heels. 

This  brave  Virago,  to  the  King  was  mother ; ' 

And  as  much  good  she  did,  as  any  other. 

Now  lest  this  Gold,  and  all  this  j^oodly  stuff. 

Had  not  been  spoil,  and  bootv  nch  enough, 

A  thousand  Mules,  and  Cornels  ready  wait, 

Loaden  with  gold,  with  jewels  and  with  plate, 

For  sure  Darius  thought,  at  the  first  siffht. 

The  Greeks  would  all  adore,  and  would  none  fight 

But  when  both  armies  met,  be  might  b^old. 

That  valour  was  more  worth  than  pearis,  or  gold. 

And  how  his  wealth  serv'd  but  for  oaits  failure. 

Which  made  his  over-throw  more  fierce  and  snrei 

The  Greeks  come  on,  and  with  a  gallant  grace. 

Let  fly  their  arrows  in  the  Persian's  fJMse; 

The  Cowards  feeling  this  sharp  stinging  charga. 

Most  basely  run,  and  left  their  King  at  large. 

Who  from  his  golden  ooach  is  glad  t'ali^ht, 

And  cast  away  his  crown,  for  swifter  flight ; 

Of  late,  like  some  immoveable  he  lay. 

Now  finds  both  legs,  and  horse,  to  run  away; 
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Two  hmidred  thooaand  men  that  day  were  slain, 
And  forty  thousand  prisoners  also  tane ; 
Besides,  the  Queen^  and  Ladies  of  the  Court, 
If  Curtins  be  true,  in  his  report 

TBI  ruBH  AKD  TUX  irauv. 

Id  secret  pliice  where  once  I  stood 
Close  by  the  banks  of  Sacrim  flood, 
I  heard  two  sisters  reason  on 
Things  that  are  past  and  things  to  come. 
One  Flesh  was  called,  who  had  her  eye 
On  worldly  wealth  nnd  ranity ; 
The  other  spirit,  who  did  rear 
Her  thoughts  into  a  higher  sphere: 
Sister,  quoth  Flesh,  what  liv  st  thou  on. 
Nothing  but  meditation  ? 
Doth  contemplation  feed  thee  so 
Regardlessly  to  let  earth  go? 
Can  speculation  satisfy. 
Notion  without  reality  f 
Dost  dream  of  things  beyond  the  moon 
And  dost  thou  hope  to  dwell  there  ooon  f 
Hnst  treasures  there  laid  up  in  store, 
That  aU  in  th'  world  thou  counVst  bat  poor? 
Art  fancy  sick  or  tum*d  a  sot 
To  catch  at  shadows  which  are  not? 
Come,  come.  Til  show  unto  thy  senae. 
Industry  hath  its  recompense. 
What  canst  desire,  but  thou  mayst  see 
The  substance  in  rariety  ? 
Dost  honor  like?  acquire  the  same. 
As  some,  to  their  immortal  fame : 
And  trophies  to  thy  name  erect. 
Which  wearing  time  shall  ne'er  d^ect 
For  riches  dost  thou  long  (nil  sore? 
Behold  enough  of  precious  store; 
Earth  hath  more  silver,  pearls,  and  goU, 
Than  eyes  can  see  or  hands  can  hold. 
Affect'st  thou  plensure?  tike  thy  fill, 
EarUi  hath  enough  of  what  you  will 
Then  let  not  go  what  thou  may'st  find 
For  things  unknown,  only  in  mind. 
8pr.  Be  still,  thou  unregenVnte  p.nrt, 
Disturb  no  more  my  settlea  heart. 
For  I  hove  vow'd  (and  so  will  do) 
Thee  as  a  foe  still  to  pursue ; 
And  combat  thee  wim  will,  and  must 
Until  I  see  thee  laid  in  th'  dust 
Bisters  we  are,  yea,  twins  we  be, 
Yet  deadly  feud  'twixt  thee  and  me ; 
For  from  one  father  are  we  not. 
Thou  by,  old  Adam  wast  begot ; 
But  my  arise  is  from  above. 
Whence  my  dear  father  I  do  love. 
Thou  speak*st  me  fair,  but  haf  st  me  sore^ 
Thy  flatt'ring  shows  III  trust  no  more. 
How  oft  thy  slave  host  thou  me  made, 
When  I  befieVd  what  thou  hast  said, 
And  never  had  more  cause  of  woe 
Than  when  I  did  what  Uiou  bad'st  do. 
Ill  stop  my  ears  at  these  thy  charms. 
And  count  them  for  my  deadly  harma 
Thy  sinful  pleasures  I  do  hate, 
Thy  riches  are  to  me  no  bate. 
Thy  honors  do  nor  will  I  love, 
For  my  ambition  lies  above. 
My  gi^eateet  honour  it  shall  be, 
When  1  am  victor  over  thee. 
And  triumph  shall,  with  laurel  head. 
When  thou  my  captive  shalt  be  led : 
How  I  do  live  thou  need*st  not  scoff, 
For  I  have  meat  thou  know'st  not  t>f ; 
The  hidden  manna  I  do  eat, 
The  word  of  life  it  is  my  meat. 
My  thoughts  do  yield  me  more  content 


Than  can  thy  hours  in  pleasure  spent. 

Nor  are  they  shadows  which  1  catch. 

Nor  faucies  vain  at  which  I  snatch ; 

But  reach  at  things  thnt  are  so  high 

Beyond  thy  dull  capacity ; 

Eternal  substance  1  do  see, 

With  which  enriched  I  would  be; 

Mine  e^e  duth  pierce  the  heavens,  and 

What  IS  invisible  to  thee. 

My  garments  are  not  silk  nor  ^M, 

Nor  such-like  trash  which  earth  doth  ftiold. 

But  royal  robes  I  shall  have  on. 

More  glorious  than  the  gliafniug  sun ; 

My  crown  not  diamonds,  pearls,  and  gold. 

But  such  as  angels'  heads  infold. 

The  city  where  I  hope  to  dwell, 

There's  none  on  earui  can  parallel ; 

The  stately  walls,  both  hign  and  strong. 

Are  mnde  of  precious  jasper  stone; 

The  gates  of  pearl,  both  ridi  and  clear. 

And  angels  are  for  porters  there; 

llie  streets  thereof  transparent  gold. 

Such  aa  no  eye  did  e'er  behold ; 

A  ehriatol  river  there  doth  run. 

Which  doth  proceed  from  the  Lan^b's  throne: 

Of  life  there  are  the  waten  sure. 

Which  shall  remain  for  ever  pore ; 

Nor  sun,  nor  moon,  they  have  no  need. 

For  glory  doth  from  God  proceed : 

No  candle  there,  nor  yet  torch  li^ht. 

For  there  shall  be  uo  darksome  mght 

From  sickness  and  iLfirmity, 

For  evermore  there  shall  be  free. 

Nor  withering  nge  shall  e'er  come  there. 

But  beauty  shall  be  bright  and  clear; 

This  city  pure  is  aot  for  thee. 

For  things  unclean  there  shall  not  be; 

If  I  of  heaven  may  have  my  fill 

Take  thou  the  world,  and  all  that  will 

PETEB  FOLGEB. 

Petbb  Folobb,  the  maternal  grandfather  of  Ben- 
jamin Franklin,  and  only  cliild  of  John  Folg^*, 
came  to  America  with  bis  father  from  N(»wioh, 
England,  in  1685,  at  the  age  of  eighteen.  They 
settled  soon  after  tlieir  arrival  at  Martha^s  Vine- 
yard, where  John  (lie<l  in  1660,  leaving  a  widow, 
Meribell,  who  was  li\*ing  in  1663. 

Peter  married,  in  1644,  Mary  Morrcll,  an  inmate 
in  the  family  of  the  celebrated  Hugh  Petera,  who 
is  said  to  have  been  a  fellow-passenger  of  the 
Folgers  in  tlieir  voyage  to  America.  In  1668  ha 
removed  to  Nantucket,  and  was  among  the  first 
settlers  of  that  island.  He  was  one  of  five  com- 
missioners to  hiy  out  land,  a  task  for  which  he 
was  well  qualified  by  his  knowledge  of  surveying; 
and  the  words  of  the  order  prove  the  estamataon 
in  which  he  was  held  in  the  commnnitr,  it  being 
therein  stated,  that  ^^  whatsoever  shall  ne  done  by 
them,  or  any  three  of  them,  Peter  Fdger  being 
one,  shall  be  accounted  legal  and  valid.** 

He  learned  liie  lungaage  of  the  Indians,  and 
was  of  much  service  as  an  interpreter.  The  aid 
rendered  by  him  in  this  manner  to  the  Rev. 
Thomas  Maybe w,  the  Indian  missionary  at 
Martha*s  Vineyard,  is  thas  recorded  by  Thomas 
Prince  in  his  account  of  that  good  and  able  man, 
the  ance-^tor  of  the  great  Dr.  Mayhew  of  the 
Bevolntion. 

"He  had,"  says  Prince,  "an  aWe  and  godly 
Englishman,  named  Peter  Folger,  employed  in 
teaching  the  youth  in  reading,  writing,  and  tfa« 
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mndfAes  of  religion  bj  catechizing ;  being  i^ell 
learned  likewise  in  the  Scriptures  and  capable  of 
helping  them  in  reli^oos  matters.*^  A  long  letter 
to  his  son-in-law,  Joseph  Prntt,  is  a  further  proof 
of  his  familiarity  with  the  Scriptures  and  with 
religious  topics,  nnd  he  is  t<ai(l  to  have  occasionally 
preached.  He  died  in  1690,  and  his  wife  in  1704. 
They  had  two  sons  and  seven  daughters,  the 
youngest  of  whom,  Abiah,  was  Franklin's  mother. 

A  few  lines  in  the  autobiography  of  his  grand- 
eon,  have  buoyed  op  Peter  Folger  Into  immor- 
tality as  an  author.  "  I  was  born  at  Boston,  in 
New  Englantl.  My  mother,  the  second  wife, 
was  Abiah  Folger,  ({aughter  of  Peter  Folger,  one 
of  the  first  colonists  of  New  England,  of  whom 
Cotton  Mather  makes  honoiutiblc  mention,  in  his 
Ecclesiastical  History  of  that  province,  an  a  pious 
and  learned  Englishman,  if  I  rightly  recollect  his 
expressions.  I  have  been  told  of  his  having 
written  a  variety  of  little  pieces ;  but  there  ap- 
pears to  be  only  one  in  print,  which  I  met  with 
many  years  ago.  It  was  publishe<l  in  the  year 
1675,  and  is  in  familiar  verse,  agreeably  to  the 
tastes  of  the  timee  and  the  country.  The  author 
addresses  him^lf  to  the  governors  for  the  time 
being,  speaks  for  liberty  of  C(»nscienoe,  and  in 
fftvour  of  the  anabaptists  quakers,  and  other  sec- 
taries, who  had  sufiereil  per^^ecution.  To  this 
persecutiim  he  attributes  the  wai*s  with  the 
natives,  and  other  calamities  which  afflicted  the 
country,  regarding  them  as  the  judgments  of  Ood 
in  punishment  of  so  odious  an  offence,  and  he 
exhorts  the  government  to  the  repeal  of  laws  so 
contrary  to  charity.  The  poem  appeared  to  be 
written  with  a  manly  freedom  and  a  pleasing 
•implicity." 

The  outbreaks  of  opinion  and  half-framed  utter- 
ances of  the  Nantucket  surveyor,  were  to  be 
clarified,  in  the  thinl  generation,  into  the  love  of 
fiberty  and  the  dear-toned  expres^^ion  of  the 
essayist,  philosopher,  and  patriot  The  title  of  Fol- 
ger's  poem  is,  A  Loohing-glan  far  the  Time$,  or 
the  Former  Spirit  of  New  England  revived  in 
thi$  generation.  It  was  reprinted  in  1768. 
Copies  of  it  are  very  rare.  We  are  indebted  f«»r 
the  one  from  which  we  have  reprinted,  to  a  MS. 
«opy  in  possession  of  Mr.  Bancroft. 

▲  L00KTH0-OLA8B  rOB  THB  TimS,  OB  TBJI   rOBKBB  tPIXIT  OV 
XBW  BHOLAKD  RSnTBD  IK  TKIS  OBlOCBATIOir. 

Let  all  that  read  these  verses  know, 
That  I  intend  something  to  show 
About  our  war,  how  it  hath  been 
And  also  what  is  the  chief  sio, 
That  God  doth -to  with  us  contend 
And  when  these  wars  are  like  to  end. 
Read  them  in  love ;  do  not  despise 
What  here  is  set  before  thine  eyes. 

New  England  for  these  many  years 

hath  had  both  rest  and  peace. 
But  now  the  case  is  otherwise; 

our  troubles  doth  increase. 

The  plague  of  war  is  now  begun 

in  some  great  colonies. 
And  many  towns  are  desolate 

w.nuij.^  with  our  eyet 

The  loss  of  many  goodly  men 

we  may  lament  also. 
Who  in  the  war  have  lost  their  lives^ 

and  Allien  by  our  foe. 


Our  women  also  they  have  took 

and  children  very  small, 
Great  cruelty  they  have  used 

to  some,  though  not  to  aU. 

The  enemy  that  hath  done  this, 

are  very  foolish  men. 
Yet  God  doth  take  of  them  a  rod 

to  punish  us  for  sin. 

If  we  then  truly  turn  to  God, 

He  will  remove  his  ire, 
And  will  forthwith  take  this  his  rod. 

And  cast  it  into  fire. 

Let  us  then  search,  what  is  the  sin 

that  God  doth  punish  for ; 
And  when  found  out,  oast  it  away 

and  ever  it  abhor. 

Sure  'tis  not  chiefly  for  those  sins^ 

that  magistrates  do  name, 
And  make  good  laws  for  to  suppress, 

and  execute  the  samei 

But  'tis  for  that  same  crying  ni, 

that  rulers  will  not  own. 
And  that  whereby  much  cruelty 

to  brethren  hath  been  shown. 

The  sin  of  persecution 

such  laws  established. 
By  whioh  laws  they  have  gone  so  f&r 

as  blood  hath  touched  blood. 

It  is  now  forty  years  ago, 
since  some  of  them  were  made, 

Which  was  the  ground  and  rise  of  all 
the  persecuting  tradei 

Then  manv  worthy  persons  were 

banishea  to  the  woods. 
Where  they  among  the  natives  did, 

lose  their  most  precious  bloods. 

And  since  that,  many  godly  men. 

Have  been  to  prison  sent, 
They  have  been  fined,  and  whipped  also. 

and  suffered  bauishmeni 

Hie  cause  of  this  their  suffering 

was  not  for  any  sin, 
But  for  the  witness  that  they  bare 

against  babe  sprinkling^ 

Of  later  time  there  hath  been  somt 

men  come  into  this  land. 
To  warn  the  rulers  of  their  sins 

as  I  do  understand. 

Tliey  call  on  all,  both  great  and  small, 

to  fear  God  and  repent; 
And  for  their  testimonies  Uius 

they  suffer  a  punishment 

Tea  some  of  them  they  did  affirm, 

that  they  were  sent  of  Gk>d, 
To  testify  to  great  and  small 

that  GK>d  would  send  his  rod. 

Against  those  colonies,  because 
they  did  make  laws  not  good ; 

And  if  those  laws  were  not  repealed 
the  end  would  be  in  blood. 

And  though  that  these  were  harmless  men, 

and  did  no  hurt  to  any. 
Bat  lived  well  like  honest  men, 

as  testified  by  many; 
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Tet  did  these  Uwt  entrap  tbem  lo, 
that  they  were  pat  to  deAth,—- 

And  could  not  have  the  liberty 
to  speak  near  their  last  breath. 

But  these  men  were,  as  I  have  heard, 

affninst  our  College  men ; 
And  this  wns^  out  of  donbt  to  me» 

that  which  was  most  their  sin. 

They  did  reprore  all  hirelings, 

with  a  most  sharp  reproof. 
Became  they  knew  not  how  to  preach 

till  sure  or  means  enough. 

Now  to  the  sufferings  of  these  men 

I  hATe  but  gave  a  hint ; 
Because  thai  in  Gtwrgt  JBi$hop*9*  book 

you  may  see  all  in  print 

But  may  we  know  the  eounsellofB 

that  brouffht  our  rulers  in 
To  be  so  gnuty  as  they  are, 

of  the  aforesaid  sinf 

They  were  the  tribe  of  ministers, 

as  they  are  said  to  be, 
Who  always  to  our  magistrates 

must  be  the  eyes  to  see. 

These  are  the  men  that  by  their  wits 

hare  spun  so  fair  a  shred. 
That  now  themseWee  and  others  are 

of  natiTcs  in  a  dread. 

What  need  is  there  of  such  a  fear 

if  we  have  done  no  ill  t 
But  'tis  because  that  we  hare  been 

not  doing  of  God*s  will. 

When  Cain  had  slniu  his  brother,  then 

began  this  fear  to  be. 
That  every  man  would  do  to  him 

the  same  that  did  him  see. 

The  Scrmture  doth  declare  the  eaose 
why  Gun  did  kill  his  brother ; 

It  was  becaute  the  deeds  of  one 
was  good,  and  not  the  other. 

Because,  that  God  did  faror  ^ow 

to  Abel  more  than  he. 
That  was  in  yerity  the  thing 

that  envy  could  not  see. 

Then  let  us  all,  both  great  and  small, 
take  heed  how  we  do  fight 

Against  the  spirit  of  the  Lord, 
which  is  our  highest  Hghi 

Let  Magistrates  and  ministers 

oonsider  what  they  do: 
Let  them  repeal  those  eril  laws 

and  break  those  bands  in  two 


•  George  Bishop,  s  Onsker,  pnbUibed  **New  Bscland 
jndgod,  not  by  mane  bat  by  the  Sptrtt  of  tbs  Lord,  ud  the 
snm  sealed  up  <^  New  England's  persecntlons;  being  a  brief 
relation  of  the  snirerlngs  of  the  (^lakers  in  that  port  of  America, 
fh>m  the  beginning  of  the  fifth  month,  16S6,  to  the  end  of  the 
tenth  month,  1660;  wherein  the  emel  whippings  and  soonrg- 
Incs,  bonds  and  imnrlsonmenla,  and  borniag  in  the  hand,  and 
mltbg  off  of  ears,  Mnishment  upon  pain  of  death,  and  pat- 
ting to  deatli,  Ao.,  are  shortly  tonohed,**  1661.  A  second  part 
w^ared  in  1667,  and  both  were  reprinted  In  1706,  with  **  An 
Answer  to  Cotton  Mather's  Abases  In  his  late  History  of  Nsw 
Roland,  by  John  WblUng,  with  an  Appendix.** 

Bishop  joined  the  QuaRers  in  1651  He  was  the  aotbor  of 
sereral  works  on  the  doctrines  of  the  seet  to  which  hs  belong- 
ed, pabllsbed  at  intenrals  fhnn  1660  to  1668. 


Which  have  been  made  as  timps  aad 

to  catch  the  innocents. 
And  whereby  it  has  gone  so  Hr 

to  sfts  of  riolence. 

I  see  you  write  yourselTcs  in  print, 

the  Balm  of  Gilead ; 
Then  do  not  act  as  if  you  were 

Uke  meii  that  are  half  mad. 

If  Tou  eaa  heal  the  lead,  what  is 

the  cause  things  are  so  bad  t 
I  think  instead  <^  that,  you  OMke 

the  hearts  of  people  sad. 

Is  this  a  time  for  yon  to  press, 

to  draw  the  blood  of  those 
That  are  your  neighbours  and  your  friends  I 

as  if  you  had  no  feesi 

Yea,  some  there  are,  as  I  haye  heard. 

have  lately  found  out  tricks 
To  put  the  cause  of  all  the  war 

upon  the  heretics, 

Or  rather  on  some  officers, 

that  now  begin  to  slack 
The  execution  of  those  laws, 

whose  consequence  is  bladL 

I  do  affirm  to  you,  if  that 

be  really  your  mind. 
You  must  go  turn  another  leaf^ 

before  that  peace  you  find. 

Now,  loring  friends  and  eountrymeny 

I  wish  we  may  be  wise, 
TSs  now  a  time*  for  every  man 

to  see  with  his  own  eyesw 

Tis  easy  to  provoke  the  Lord 

to  send  among  us  war, 
Tis  easy  to  do  violence, 

to  envy,  and  to  jar. 

To  show  a  spirit  that  is  hi|^ 

to  scorn  and  dominew ; 
To  pride  it  out,  as  if  there  were 

no  God  to  make  us  fear; 

To  covet  what  is  not  our  own, 

to  cheat  and  to  oppress. 
To  live  a  life  that  might  free  us 

from  acts  of  Righteousness ; 

To  swear  and  He,  and  to  be  dnmk« 

to  backbite  one  another ; 
To  carry  tales  that  may  do  hurt 

and  mischief  to  our  orotherl 

To  live  in  such  hypocrisy,. 

as  men  may  think  us  good. 
Although  our  hearts  wiUiin  are  Inll 

of  evil  and  of  blood. 

All  these  and  many  evils  more 

are  easy  for  to  do : 
But  to  repent,  and  to  refonn, 

we  have  no  strength  unto. 

Let  us  them  seek  for  hdp  from  God, 

and  turn  to  him  that  soaite: 
Let  us  tiUce  heed  that  at  no  time 

we  sin  against  our  li^t 

Let's  bear  our  testimony  plain 

against  sin  in  high  and  low ; 
And  see  that  we  no  cowards  be, 

to  hide  the  light  we  know 
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When  JontflliMi  is  ofllled  to  tawrt, 

shall  we  as  standen  by, 
Be  still  and  have  no  word  to  speak, 

bat  suffer  him  to  diet 

If  tha^  yon  say  yon  cannot  help, 

thinp  will  be  as  they  are ; 
I  tell  yon  true,  'tis  plain  and  clear, 

those  words  may  come  from  fear. 

Tliat  you  shall  lose  some  carnal  things, 

if  you  do  speak  for  God ; 
And  here  you  go  the  nearest  way 

to  taste  deep  of  his  rod. 

lis  true  there  are  some  times,  indeed, 

of  silence  to  the  meek ; 
Hot  ever,  for  the  Lord  doth  say, 

there  is  a  time  to  speak. 

Be  Tigilant  then  for  to  see 

the  movings  of  your  heart, 
And  you  wiu  know  right  well  the  time 

when  you  shall  act  your  part 

I  would  not  have  you  for  to  think, 

tho'  I  have  wrote  so  much. 
That  I  hereby  do  throw  a  stone 

at  magistrates,  at  such. 

Tlie  rulers  in  the  country,  I 

do  own  them  in  the  Lord ; 
And  such  as  are  for  government, 

with  them  I  do  accord. 

But  that  which  I  intend  hereby, 
is,  that  they  would  keep  bounds, 

And  meddle  not  with  Goa's  worship, 
for  which  they  have  no  ground. 

And  I  am  not  alone  herein, 
there's  many  hundreds  more. 

That  have  for  many  years  ago* 
spake  much  upon  uiat  score. 

Indeed  I  really  believe, 

ifs  not  your  business 
To  meddle  with  the  Church  of  Christ 

in  matters  more  or  less. 

lliere^s  work  enough  to  do  besides, 
to  judge  in  mine  and  thine : 

To  succor  poor  and  fatherless, 
that  is  the  work  in  fine. 

And  I  do  tiiink  that  now  you  find 

enough  of  that  to  do ; 
Much  more  at  such  a  time  as  this, 

as  there  is  war  also. 

Indeed  I  count  it  very  low, 

for  people  in  these  days. 
To  ask  the  rulers  for  their  leave 

to  serve  Qod  in  his  ways. 

I  count  it  worse  in  maffistrates 

to  use  the  iron  sword. 
To  do  that  work  which  Christ  alone 

wiU  do  by  his  own  word. 

The  Church  inay  now  go  stay  at  home, 

there's  nothing  for  to  do; 
Their  work  is  all  cut  out  by  law, 

and  almost  made  op  toa 

Now,  reader,  least  you  should  mistake, 

in  what  I  said  before 
Concerning  ministers,  I  think 

to  write  a  few  words  more. 


I  would  not  have  you  for  to  tfaU 

that  I  am  such  a  fool. 
To  write  against  learning,  as  suoh* 

or  to  cry  down  a  school 

But  t  is  that  Popish  colle^  way, 

that  I  intend  hereby. 
Where  men  are  mew'd  up  in  a  cage ; 

fit  for  all  villainy. 

But  I  diall  leave  this  paddle  stuff 

to  neighbours  at  the  door, 
That  can  speak  more  unto  such  things, 

upon  a  knowing  score. 

And  now  these  men,  tiioiM(fa  ne'er  so  bad. 

when  they  have  leam'd  their  trade, 
Tbey  must  oome  in  and  bear  a  part, 

whatever  laws  are  mada 

I  can't  but  vonder  for  to  see 

our  magbtrates  and  wise, 
Uiat  they  sit  still  and  suffer  them 

to  ride  on  them^  not  rise. 

And  stir  Hiem  up  to  do  that  work, 
that  Scripture  rule  there  wants. 

To  persecute  and  i>erBecute 
those  that  they  judge  are  saints. 

There's  one  thing  more  that  I  believe 

is  worse  than  all  the  rest, 
They  vilify  the  Spirit  of  God, 

and  count  school  learning  b^st 

If  that  a  boy  hath  leam'd  his  trade, 

and  can  the  Spirit  disgrace, 
Then  he  is  Hfted  up  on  high, 

and  needs  must  have  a  place. 

But  I  shall  leave  this  dirty  8tu£^ 

and  give  but  here  a  hint. 
Because  that  you  have  OradoeJ^i  book,* 

and  may  see  more  in  print 

lliere  are  some  few,  it  may  be,  that 

are  clear  of  this  same  trade ; 
And  of  those  men,  I  only  say, 

these  verses  are  not  mada 

Now  {^  the  length  of  time,  how  loflg 

these  wars  are  like  to  be, 
I  may  speak  something  unto  that, 

if  men  will  reason  see. 

Tlie  Scripture  doth  point  out  the  time, 

and  'tis  as  we  do  chuse. 
For  to  obey  the  voice  of  Gk>d, 

or  else  for  to  refuse. 

The  prophet  Jeremy  doth  say, 
when  war  was  threat'ned  sore, 

Uiat  if  men  do  repent  and  turn, 
Ood  will  afflict  no  more. 

But  such  a  tuminff  unto  God, 

as  is  but  verbalnr. 
When  men  refuse  ior  to  refoim, 

it  is  not  worth  a  fly. 


T  r?2^J^'*3^".*'**5**««*«»«nd  Llmltrttensof  It" 
Loud.  IMA,  4to^  bj  Walter  CndociL  is  proUblr  the  work  f- 
ferr«dta  Another  Onidock,  SamaeL  a  non-oonformltt  divtne. 
5?"U??^**J?<*  *^^  however,  pabUshed  -  Gomel  Liberty : 
Ms  Glad  Tidings  from  Heaven  r  no  date.  Both  were  ue 
aathors  of  a  nomher  of  sermons  wd  reUglons  woiks. 
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TfB  hard  for  yon,  as  I  do  haar, 

though  yoa  be  under  rod. 
To  Bay  to  Ifirael,  Qo,  you, 

and  serve  the  Lord  your  God. 

Thooeb  you  do  many  prayers  make, 

and  ftod  fasting  thei^to, 
Tet  if  your  hands  be  full  of  Uood, 

all  this  viU  never  do.     , 

The  end  that  God  doth  send  his  sword, 

is  that  we  might  amend. 
Then,  if  thnt  we  reform  aright, 

the  war  will  shortly  end. 

New  England  they  are  like  the  Jews, 

as  like  as  like  can  be ; 
Ihey  made  laige  promises  to  God, 

at  home  aad  at  the  sea. 

lliey  did  proclaim  (V«t  Liberty, 

they  cut  the  culf  in  twain, 
Tliey  port  between  the  part  thereof, 

O  this  was  all  in  Tain. 

For  since  they  came  into  this  land, 

they  floated  to  and  fro. 
Sometimes,  then,  brethren  may  be  free, 

while  hence  to  prison  ga 

Aoeording  as  the  times  to  go, 

and  weather  is  abroad, 
So  we  can  serve  ourselves  sometimea 

and  sometimes  serve  the  Lord. 

But  let  us  hear  what  God  doth  aay, 

to  such  backsliding  men, 
Tluit  can  with  ease  to  break  their  vows, 

and  soon  go  back  ogain.    Jbr.  84. 

He  saith  he  will  proclaim  for  them, 

a  freedom  to  the  sword, 
Because  they  would  not  fear  him  so. 

aa  to  obey  his  word. 

This  liberty  unto  the  sword, 

he  hath  proclaimed  for  us, 
And  we  are  like  to  feel  it  long; 

if  matters  do  go  thus. 

Tis  better  for  our  magistrates,        • 

to  shorten  time,  I  Sjiy, 
By  breaking  of  those  bands  in  two 

that  look  on  evil  way. 

Tou  do  profess  yourselves  to  be 

men  ^at  do  pray  alwa^, 
Then  do  not  keep  such  evil  laws, 

as  may  serve  at  wet  days. 

If  that  the  peace  of  God  did  rule, 

with  power  in  our  heart, 
Then  outward  war  would  flee  away, 

and  rest  would  be  our  part 

If  we  do  love  our  brethren, 

and  do  to  them,  1  say, 
As  we  would  they  should  do  to  us, 

we  should  be  quiet  straightway. 

But  if  that  we  a  smiting  go, 

of  fellow-servants  so, 
No  marvel  if  our  wars  increase 

and  things  so  heavy  go. 

Tis  like  that  some  may  think  and  s:iy, 

our  war  would  not  remain. 
If  so  be  that  a  thousand  more 

of  natives  were  bat  slain. 


Alas!  these  are  but  foolish  tlM^it^ 

God  ean  make  more  arise. 
And  if  that  there  were  none  at  aU. 

he  can  make  war  with  fliesi 

It  is  the  preaeDce  <^  the  Lord, 
must  make  our  foes  to  shake,     ^ 

Or  else  it's  like  he  will  e'er  long 
know  how  to  make  us  quake. 

Let  OS  lie  low  before  the  Lord, 

in  all  humility. 
And  then  we  smiU  with  Asa  see 

our  eneniies  to  fly. 

Bat  if  that  we  do  leave  the  Lord, 

and  trust  in  fleshly  arm, 
Tlien  'tis  no  wonder  if  that  we 

do  hear  more  news  of  harm. 

Lef  s  have  oar  faith  aad  hope  in  God,, 

and  trust  in  him  alone. 
And  then  no  doubt  this  storm  of  war 

it  quickly  will  be  gone. 

TliuB,  reader,  I,  in  love  to  all, 

leave  these  few  lines  with  thee, 
Hopinff  that  in  the  substance  we 

wall  very  well  agree. 

If  that  yoa  do  mistake  the  verse 

for  its  uncomely  dress, 
I  tell  thee  true.  I  never  thought 

that  it  would  pass  the  press. 

If  any  at  the  matter  kick, 

iVs  like  he's  galled  at  heart, 
And  that's  the  reason  why  he  kicks, 

because  he  finds  it  smarl 

I  am  for  peace,  and  not  fir>r  war, 

and  that's  the  reason  why 
I  write  more  plain  than  sooie  men  do. 

that'  use  to  daub  and  lie. 

But  I  shall  cease  and  set  my  name 

to  what  I  here  insert. 
Because  to  be  a  libeller, 

I  hate  it  with  my  heart 

From  Sherbon*  town,  where  now  I  dwell, 

my  name  I  do  put  here. 
Without  offence  your  real  friend. 

it  is  Peter  Folgcb. 

April  28,  1676. 

WILUAM  HUBBARD. 

William  Hubbard  was  bom  in  1621,  and  was  of 
the  first  class  who  graduated  from  Harvard  in 
1 642.    He  became  minister  of  Ipswich,t  where  he 

was  visited  in  1686  by  John  Dnnton,*  who  gives 
a  good  account  of  his  hospitality,  amiability,  and 


*  Nantucket 

t  *"rbe  Life  snd  Errors  of  John  Dnnton,  citizen  of  Loadoo,* 
s  De  Fov-ish  sort  of  book,  published  In  17(  5.  The  sntbor  was 
s  bookseller  whose  humor  it  wm  to  describe  bis  fellow  trsd* 
ers,  cttstomers,  siid  lady  visitor? — an  odd  mlxturv  (as  io  Dofbe) 
of  pletj  and  love-making.  Jn  166<S,  l>e  vl«lted  Boston  with  a 
venture  of  books,  Pnrttan  stock,  which  sold  well  He  desorlbos 
the  Matliers  and  utlieraw  From  his  account,  gallantrf  was 
ffreatly  In  vogue  in  the  old  Puritan  metropolis.  His  dsaeti|>» 
Uons  of  the  ladies  are  hl^lj  amoslag. 


MICHAEL  WIOOLESWOMU 
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acquirements.  He  published  a  Narratiee  oftht 
troubles  with  the  Indiana  from  1607  to  1677, 
and  a  nnmber  of  sermons;  and  died  Sept.  14, 
1704.  Ho  wrote  a  History  of  New  England,  for 
which  the  state  paid  him  £50,  and  whioh  was 
used  by  Mather,  Hatchiuson,  who  states  that  it 
was  "  of  great  use"  to  him,  and  other  writers.  It 
is  said  to  have  been  saved  from  the  Hames  in  the 
attack  on  Governor  Hutchinson^s  house,  by  Dr. 
Andrew  E.  Eliot,  an^  was  presenteii  by  his  son  to 
the  Massachusetts  Historical  Society,  by  whom  it 
was  finally  printed  in  1815.  It  comprises  the  his- 
tory from  the  discovery  of  the  country  to  the 
year  1680. 

MICHAEL  WIGQLESWORTH. 

Michael  Wigglesworth  was,  in  his  day,  one  of 
the  most  successfiil  of  our  early  writers*  He  was 
bom  about  1631,  and  after  completing  his  studies 
at  Harvard,  in  1651,  appointed  a  tutor  in  the  col- 
lege. He  soon  after  "  made  his  remove  to  Meldon," 
where  he  was  ordained,  and  remained  a  ^^faithfiol 
^istor,  for  about  a  jubilee  of  years  together." 
Frequent  attacks  of  illness  to  whioh  his  slight 
constitution  disposed  him,  for  he  was,  as  one  of  his 
friends  informs  us,  in  a  preliminary  address  to  the 
Day  of  Doom,  "  a  little  feeble  shadow  of  a  man," 
forced  him  oooasionally  to  suspend  his  pulpit  ex- 
ertions. These  intervals  were,  however,  marked 
by  a  change  rather  than  cessation  of  labor,  as 
during  them  he  composed  his  ^^  Day  of  Doom"  and 
other  poems.    Kotwithstanding  his  weak  frame, 


/^«Z3e/^ 


he  lived  to  the  good  old  age  of  seyenty-four, 
dying  in  the  year  1705.  Cotton  Mather  wrote 
his  fhneral  sermon,  and  the  following 

EPTTAPH. 

TBCKXOBLUniT  WieOUBWOVIH  KSKBICBBBSD  BT  BOMKQOGD 

TOKXMa. 

His  pen  did  once  meat  from  the  eater  fetch. 
And  now  he^s  gone  beyond  the  eater's  reach. 
His  body  once  so  thin,  was  next  to  none ; 
From  hence,  he's  to  unbodied  spirits  flown. 
Once  his  rare  skill  did  all  diseases  heal. 
And  he  does  nothing  now  uneasy  feeL 
He  to  his  paradise  is  joyful  come, 
And  waits  with  joy  to  see  his  day  of  Doom. 

Wigglesworth  was  the  author  of  The  Day  of 
Doom^  or  a  Poetical  Description  of  the  Great  ana 
Last  Judgment,  with  a  shott  Discourse  about 
Eternity y  and  Meat  out  of  the  Eater,  or  Medita- 
tions concerning  the  necessity,  end,  and  ue^fulness 
qf  Afflictions  unto  God's  Children;  aU  tending 
to  prepare  them  for,  and  comfort  them  under  the 
Cross.  Both  are  small  yolumes,  and  went 
through  several  editions.  The  second  is  the 
rudest  in  versification,  and  contains  some  amus- 
hig  examples  of  incongruous  though  familiar  il- 
lustration. 

We  must  not  on  the  knee 

Be  always  dandled, 

Kor  must  we  think  to  ride  to  Heayen 

Upon  a  feather-bed. 


We  soon  are  surf^ted 

With  strong  delicious  matter. 

And,  therefore,  God  who  knows  our  frame, 

Mingleth  our  wine  with  water. 

Meat  out  of  the  Eater,  is  divided  into  a  number 
of  sections  of  some  ten  or  twelve  eight^ne  stan* 
zas  each.  Its  style  is  in  general  quaint  and  harsh, 
but  passages  occasionally  occur  like  the  tbllowingf 
which  possess  high  merit. 

Soldier,  be  strong,  who  fightest 

Under  a  Captain  stout ; 
Dishonour  not  thy  conquering  Head 

By  basely  giving  out 

Endure  a  while,  bear  up. 

And  hope  for  better  things. 
War  ends  in  peace,  and  morning  light 

Mounts  upon  midnight's  wiog. 

Through  changes  manifold. 

And  dangers  perilous. 
Through  fiery  flames,  and  water  floods. 

Through  ways  calamitous 

We  travel  towards  heaven, 

A  quiet  habitation. 
Christ  shows  a  kingdom  there  prepar'd 

£y*n  from  the  world's  foundation. 

O  heaven,  most  holy  place, 

Whioh  art  our  country  dear  f 
What  cause  have  I  to  long  for  thee, 

And  b^  with  many  a  tear. 

Earth  is  to  me  o  prison ; 

This  body  an  useless  wi^ht ; 
And  all  things  else  vile,  vain,  and  nought 

To  one  in  such  ill  plight 

O  Christ,  make  haste,  from  bands 

Of  sin  and  death  me  free. 
And  to  those  heavenly  mansions, 

Be  pleas'd  to  carry  me. 

Where  glorified  saints 

For  ever  are  possest 
Of  God  in  Christ  their  chiefest  good. 

And  from  all  troubles  rest 

It  is  followed  by  a  collection  of  yerses,  similar 
in  form  and  style,  the  title  and  contents  of  which 
are  sufficiently  curious  to  be  quoted  in  full. 


BXDDLn  monDVLSD;  ob,  ORsmnAK  pabadoxb. 

Broke  open,  smelling  like  sweet 
Spice  new  taken  out  of  bozesi 

Each  paradox  b  like  a  box. 

That  conlials  rare  indoseth : 
Tliis  Key  uidook,  op'neth  the  Box, 

And  what's  withm  discloseth ; 
That  whoso  will,  may  take  bis  fill 

And  gain  where  no  man  loseth. 

The  contents  fi>llow  on  the  back  of  the  titlo- 
page. 

HDiDLn  unmroDLBP ;  oa,  ohrmtiax  pakapozis. 

Light  in  Darkness, 

Sick  men's  Health, 
Strength  in  Weakness, 

Poor  men's  Wealth, 
In  confinement, 

Liberty, 
In  Solitude 

Good  company. 
Joy  in  Sorrow,  ^ 

Life  in  Death's 
Heavenly  Crowns  for 

Thorny  WreaUia 
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Are  preeenled  to  tkj  Tifliw, 
In  tli«  Foemi  Uuit  tam^ 

If  my  tnah  hftd  been  thine. 

These  would  cheer  thee  more  thui  wine. 

The  Day  of  Poom  is  a  vemifieatiQii  of  the  acrip- 
tLral  account  of  the  last  Judgment  It  was  re- 
printed in  London,  and  a  few  years  ago  in  Boston. 
In  the  prefatory  poetical  introduction  the  author 
expresses  his  intention  to  rescue  poetry  from  hea- 
then classical  perversions. 

▲  PBATBB  miTO  OBKm,  THS  tUDQM  OV  THS  WOBLO). 

0  dearest,  dread,  most  glorious  King 
111  of  thy  JQstest  mdffment  sing : 

Do  thou  my  head  and  heart  inspire, 

To  sing  aright,  as  I  desire. 

Thee,  thee  alone  FU  invocate. 

For  I  do  much  abominate 

To  call  the  Muses  to  mine  aid: 

Which  is  the  unchristian  use,  and  trade 

Of  some  that  ChristiAus  would  be  tiioueht. 

And  yet  they  worship  worse  than  nougnt 

Oh !  what  a  deal  of  blnsphemy. 

And  heathenish  impiety. 

In  Christiftn  poets  may  be  found, 

Where  heathen  gods  with  praise  are  erowned. 

They  make  Jehorah  to  staad  by. 

Till  Juno,  Venus,  Mercury, 

With  frowninff  Man  and  thundering  JoTe, 

Rule  earth  bdfow,  and  hearea  aborsL 

But  I  have  learnt  to  pray  to  none, 

Save  only  God  in  Christ  alone. 

Nor  wiU  I  laud,  no  not  in  jest, 

That  which  I  know  God  doth  detest 

1  reckon  it  a  damning  evil 

To  give  God's  praises  to  the  Devil, 
Thou,  Christ,  and  he  to  whom  I  pray. 
Thy  glory  fain  I  would  display. 
Oh,  guide  me  bv  thy  sacrea  spirit, 
So  to  indite  and  so  to  write, 
That  I  thy  holy  name  may  praise. 
And  teach  the  sons  of  man  uiy  wayn 

One  of  the  best  passages  of  the  poem,  which  we 
quote,  is  modei^ly  introduced  at  the  end  of  the 
volume,  *^  to  fill  up  the  empty  pages  following.** 

▲  ioira  or  ■MPrmss.— vavitt  or  yajkox. 

Vain,  frail,  short-lived,  and  miserable  man. 
Learn  what  thou  art,  when  thy  estate  is  best, 
A  restless  wave  o*  th'  troubled  ocean, 
A  dream,  a  lifeless  picture  finely  dreet 

A  wind,  a  flower,  a  vapor,  and  a  bubble, 
A  wheel  that  stands  not  still,  a  trembling  reed, 
A  trolling  stone,  dry  dust,  light  chaff  and  stuff, 
A  shadow  of  something,  but  truly  nought  indeed. 

Learn  what  deceitful  toys,  and  empty  things. 
This  world  and  all  its  best  enjoyments  be : 
Out  of  the  earth  no  true  contentment  springs. 
But  all  things  here  are  vexing  vanity. 

For  what  is  beauty,  but  a  fading  flower. 
Or  what  is  pleasure  but  the  devil's  bait, 
Wherebv  he  catcheth  whom  he  would  devour. 
And  multitudes  of  souls  doth  ruinate. 

And  what  a.re  friend*,  but  mortal  men  as  we, 
Whom  death  from  us  may  <|uickly  separate ; 
Or  else  their  h^uirts  may  quite  estranged  be, 
And  all  their  love  be  turned  into  hate. 

And  what  are  riches,  to  be  doated  ont 
Uncertain,  fickle,  and  ensnaring  things; 


Ther  draw  mm*M  souls  into  perdition, 
Ajmi  when  BMst  needed,  take  them  to  tiieir 

Ah,  foolish  man  I  that  sets  his  heart  upon 
Such  empty  shadows^  such  wild  fowl  as  these. 
That  being  gotten  will  be  quieUy  gone. 
And  whibi  they  sUy  iaerease  but  his  disease. 

As  in  a  dropsy,  drinking  drou^t  besets. 

The  more  he  drinks,  the  more  ne  stiU  requires; 

So  on  this  worjd  whoso  affection  sets, 

Hii  wealth's  increase,  inereaseth  his  desires. 

O  happy  man,  whose  portion  is  above 

These  floods,  where  flames,  where  foes  cannot  bereave 

him, 
Most  wretched  man,  that  fixed  hath  his  love 
Upon  this  worid  that  surely  will  deceive  him. 

For  what  is  Honour?  what  is  sov*rdgnty. 
Whereto  men's  hearts  so  restlessly  aspire  f 
Whom  have  they  crowned  with  felicity  f 
When  did  they  ever  satisfy  desire  f 

The  ear  of  man  with  hearing  is  not  fiU'd; 
To  see  new  lights  still  eovetui^  the  eye : 
The  craving  stomach,  though  it  may  be  still'd» 
Yet  craves  again  wiUiout  a  new  supply. 

All  earthly  things  man's  cravings  answer  aot^ 
Whose  litUe  heart  would  all  the  worid  eootain, 
(If  all  the  worid  would  fall  to  one  man's  lot) 
And  notwithstanding  empty  still  remain. 

Hie  Essteni  eonqueror  was  said  to  weep^ 
When  he  the  Indian  ocean  did  view. 
To  see  his  conquest  bounded  by  the  deep^ 
And  no  mors  worlds  remaining  to  subdneu 

Who  woold  that  man  in  his  enjoyment  Uesi, 
Or  envy  him,  or  covet  his  estate. 
Whose  gettings  do  augment  his  greediness^ 
And  make  his  wishes  more  intemperate  f 

Saeh  is  the  wonted  and  the  common  guise 
Of  those  on  earth  that  bear  the  greatest  sway ; 
if  with  a  few  the  ease  be  otherwise. 
They  seek  a  kingdom  that  abides  lor  aye. 

Moreover  they,  of  all  the  sons  of  men. 
That  rule,  and  are  in  highest  places  seit ; 
Are  most  inclined  to  scorn  their  brethren ; 
And  God  himself  (without  great  grace)  fMget 

For  as  tiie  sun  doth  blind  the  pxer^s  eves. 
That  for  a  time  thev  nought  discern  anght : 
So  honour  doth  befool  and  blind  the  wise. 
And  their  own  lustre  'reaves  them  of  their  sight 

Great  are  their  dangen,  manifold  their  cares. 
Thro'  which  whilst  <Hher8  sleep,  they  scarcely  ni^ 
And  yet  are  oft  surprised  unawares. 
And  nil  unwilling  mto  envie's  trap 

Hie  mean  mechanic  finds  his  kindly  rest, 
All  void  of  fear  sleepeth  the  country  clown : 
When  greatest  priiices  often  are  distrest, 
And  cannot  sle^  upon  their  beds  of  down. 

Could  strength  or  valor  men  immortalize, 
Could  wealw  or  honor  keep  them  firom  decay. 
There  were  some  cause  the  same  to  idolise, 
And  give  the  lye  to  that  which  I  do  say. 

But  neither  can  such  things  themselves  endure. 
Without  the  hnsard  of  a  diange  one  hour, 
Nor  such  as  trust  in  them  can  they  secure 
From  dismal  days,  or  death's  prevailing  pow*r. 

If  beauty  could  the  beautifhl  delend 
From  death's  dominion,  then  fiur  Absalom 
Had  not  been  brought  to  such  a  shameftd  end : 
But  fiur  and  foul  unto  the  grave  must  come. 


QTOBEASE  MATHBB ;  COTTON  UATHER. 


'n«ii  vMlthj  Crmm  vhflr«fbr«  ui  thuu  dead! 
If  wsriika  foroe,  Thidi  mokw  the  woiid  to  qoak*, 
nicD  vhy  b  Joliiu  CnBw  periahedl 

Vlier«  are  the  Scipit/a  thtinderbolla  of  «>rl 
Beiiovned  Fompe;,  CnarW  eiiem  j ) 
Stout  Huinibat,  Koiat't  t«rror  known  lo  ful 
Great  AlcXBuder,  wh&t'*  become  of  diecl 

If  g;iA«  tnd  bribes  death's  favour  misht  but  irio. 
If  pow'r,  it  force,  or  threat'iii'igi  might  it  frft;. 
All  (hese,  kiid  more,  hod  Btill  Burviviiig  been. 
Bat  all  are  gooe,  for  death  will  have  no  uay. 

Buck  ia  tfak  world,  with  all  her  pomp  and  glorj : 
Boeh  are  the  men  whom  worldly  eyea  adimre, 
Cut  down  bj  lime,  and  now  become  B  itorj, 
Hhst  wa  ni^t  after  better  thingi  a^re. 


Thy  best  enjoymeDle  are  bat  traab  and  tuya, 
DeUght  tbytelf  in  tiiti  which  worthleaa  ii. 

Omnia  pmterannt  prater  amare  Demn. 


mOKKiSS  UATHEB—OOTTON  KATHES. 

OoTTOs  Hatiikk  had  the  fortune  or  misftniaoe 
to  be  bora  into  tlte  worid  to  sostun  a  gr^t  repn- 
tUioQ.  The  Hatber  bmily  had  itnuur  its  roots 
dMp  in  the  New  England  polity.  Riohard 
ICatber,  the  grondbther,  came  to  Amerioa  an 
enugrant  non-oonibrmirt  divine  io  1S8S,  and 
inmiedi^aly  took  an  important  ecdeaiasUc^  pou- 
tioD  as  pastor  in  Dorobester.  Hia  aon,  InoTMse 
.  Vother,  born  at  that  town  in  1689,  developed 
the  leamiag  of  tbe  namo.  He  was  a  gradnate  of 
Harvard,  of  wiiioh  institotjon  be  becanie  Preai- 
dent  in  1685,  in  his  fortj-siith  year,  when  he 
lud  fully  ei^tablishad  him^lf  in  Church  and  State 
aa  the  praacber  of  the  North  Church  in  Boston, 
and  tlM  opponent  of  tha  government  of  Charles 
II.,  in  snpport  of  the  Oolonial  Charter.  Ho  was 
employed  m  En^and  on  public  affiunt  daring  the 
diBlcnIt  p«ffiod  of  the  Revolation  of  1668,  briug- 
iiw  back  ivith  him  a  new  roj-al  oharter,  nader 
whioh  he  bad  tbe  privtl^e  of  nominating  bis 
4poQd,  Sir  William  Phinn,  ai  Governor  to  tJie 
King.  In  that  ase,  wnen  learned  men  gavo 
mater  dignity  to  their  names  in  sonoroos  lAdn, 
he  was  called  CresoentiuB  Matfaerue,*  and  his 
iftadief  entitled  Urn  to  tbe  honor,  for  he  parsed 
two  thirds  of  tbe  day  amoognt  his  booka,  and  left 
behind  him  eighty-live  pnblioations,  a  oonaderaUe 
number,  which  was-  to  be  very  far  oatdiKtanoed 
by  bin  bookie  son.  These  productions  of  In- 
oreaie  Mather  are  chiefly  wnnoni  in  the  theolo- 
gical atyle  of  the  day.  His  Catet  of  Cont^tnet 
eonetming  Witehtnfft,  pabb-ihed  in  1663,  bears 
an  hiatorical  vaine;  The  la-tt  work  of  lacreose 
Mather  was  his  Agathangelus,  a  preface  to  his 
ton  Oottun'a  Cmlestiniu.*   It  baa  this  toaohing  ad- 


•  WMeh  bmoB  Joba  WUmii  uagnminMlMd  tota  Xwi 

nleiia  to  MUlwr  irben  bo  cliTmcd  iome  imin  or  ukr)r  tn 
Bnfkod;  utA  beda  cAckL  IgwiHit  of  tbau  rvAnomenta, 
dgniad  lil>  penowl  Iduatliy,  In  oomeauenw  of  bit  hivliig 
■mUhi  uma.    BsmulublM  In  tlw  LUi  of  laenau  HnUwr, 


. A  OooVRMtkiB  Id  BeaTsn,  antakrowl  lad 

tUtlii,  with  DbMiT«rlM  of  lUnci  In  the  HoTaDljr  Wmld. 
Aid  mam  KtliUOB*  a  tbe  TIawl  aod  J«j>  Uat  bav*  bau 


The  landicape  of  heaven  here  exhibited  is  drawn 
by  one  wbu,  for  two-and-forty  yean.  has.  as  a  son 
with  a  father,  served  with  me  in  the  goipal.  It 
will  be  muoh  if  these  forty-two  periods  do  not  flniih 
our  pensrinatiOQB  together  through  the  wilderness. 
For  my  own  paH,  1  am  every  hDor  looking  and 
lan^Dg  for  the  pleasont  laud,  where  I  am  sure  I 
aball  not  find  things  as  1  do  here  this  day.  And 
havii^  been  aomewhnt  comforted  and  strengthened 
bv  the  proBpeet,  which  is  here,  u  from  the  top  of 
Mount  riagah,  taken  of  it,  and  entirely  utiafied  in 
it,  I  commend  it  as  one  of  my  lait  lesncies  to  the 
people  of  God,  which  I  must  leave  bahiad  me  in  a 
woi^d  which  has  things  come  and  coming  upon  it, 
which  bleasad  are  (hey  that  are  escaped  froto. 

Increase  Mather  married  a  danditer  of  John 
Cotton,  of  eminent  rank  in  the  old  New  Eng- 
land Divinity,  wbo  gave  the  Ohristian  name  to 
his  son. 


He  died  in  his  eighty-fllth  year,  in  1723,  and  In 
the  Btxty-sizth  of  his  ministry.  TheoltOT  was 
long  Uved  in  oocient  New  England.*  His  life 
waa  written  by  his  illostrioos  son  with  great 
qiirit  and  onction.t 


(f  rnader. 


ftmted  QOtA  SQTBnl  pdnona  In  the  eooflDefl  of  1L  TntrodiHed 
hy  AoUufelii*,  or.  u  Eeetj  »  U><  Ulnlstn  o[  Il»  Bvir 
Angeu.  md  rseommended  unto  the  people  of  Qud,  bj  the 

Don  of  hia  departnn  to  that  fHorloiu  world.  Boglon :  printed 
br  B.  KoHlud,  Ibr  Nslti,  Betkoaj).  at  bl>  tbap.  Ib*  oomsT  of 
Bculalt'l  Wbsrlb  uid  next  dooi  lo  Ibe  Ultra  CoOeo  EtHua. 
ITSL    IBmo.  pp.  ISJ.  , 

•  Ur.  J.  K  lilbnaj  hu  psbHihed.  Am.  Qnar.  Beglstar,  xlT. 
gn,  1  Itat  of  oiw  bandnd  and  glf^tj-nlne  gndaitas  of  Hu- 
nid.  obltflr  dargTmen.  wbo,  np  lo  ISO,  bod  raiobad  or 
paaaed  tbt  ass  ofalgfatr-foar.  Tbeie  m  Ibiu  gndnatas  of 
Uarnid  eeoleittlans.  br.  Finnar.  In  tbe  nina  iForh  ((.  8>), 
b«nnUWwdiHHe>orE«taslutlo*l  BtitlaUoi. Inelndlng tba 
AeeaofMldMeaMdUlalBtanoflbaGMDeLwho  war*  m- 

atHimid  Cidleea.  rtom  1W  to  13M    Oftb«H,M 


plrwlADIDatM,lTlS.    S  Rlnis  11.  tl.  Mv  Fat 
BoMoa;  Priaud  b;  B.  Oieu  fiir  HMbaalal  fii 
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venerable  fldiodmaster  Ezekiel  Oheever,*  and 
a  precocious  student ;  for  at  twelve  yeara  of  a^ 
he  had  read  Cicero,  Terence,  Ovid,  and  Virgil, 
the  Greek  Testament,  and  entered  upon  Socrates, 
Homer,  and  the  Hebrew  Grammar.  To  adopt 
the  old  reading  of  Shakespeare, 

From  his  cradle. 
He  was  a  seholar,  and  a  ripe  and  good  one. 

A  mountain  of  learning  and  theology  was 
heaped  upon  his  childhood.  When  he  left  col- 
lege, with  a  handsome  oomptiment  in  Latin 
from  President  Oakes,  he  employed  himself  for 
seyeral  years  in  teaching.  In  1684,  at  the 
age  of  twenty-one,  he  was  ordained,  when  he 
preached  the  first  time  for  his  grandfather,  the 
Kev.  Mr.  Richard  Mather,  at  Dorche^r;  the 
next  Lord^s  day  for  his  own  &ther  at  Boston; 
and  the  Lord^s  day  after,  for  his  grandfather 
Cotton  at  Boston.  His  spiritual  hfe  was  of  an 
eariier  date;  for  in  religion,  he  was  a  divine 
ahnost  from  bis  cradle.  He  had,  as  a  youth, 
acquired  a  habit  of  meditation  and  religious  im- 
provement, modelled  upon  Bishop  HalPs  Oeea- 
tional  MeditatioM^  in  which  Uie  most  familiar 
occurrences  are  chosen  for  remark. 

This  qnaintne98  suited  the  genius  of  Mather. 
Every  incident  in  life  afforded  bun  a  text.  He 
had  a  special  consideration  for  the  winding  up  of 
his  watch.  As  he  mended  his  fire  he  thought  of 
rectifying  his  life;  the  act  of  paring  his  naiU 
warned  nim  to  lay  a4de  *^  all  superflMty  of 
naughtine'W ;'^  while  ^Mrinking  a  di*h  of  tea'*  he 
was  especiallv  invited  to  frogi'ant  and  gratefbl  re- 
flections. He  appropriated  the  time  while  he 
was  dresdng  to  particular  speculations,  parcelling 
oat  a  different  set  of  questions  for  every  day  in 
the  week.  On  Sunday  morning  he  commented 
on  himself,  as  pastor;  on  Monday,  as  husband 
and  father ;  on  Tuesday  he  thought  of  his  rela- 
tions, '^  taking  a  catalogue  which  began  with  his 
parents  and  extended  as  far  as  the  children  of  his 
oousin-gennans,*'  and,  by  an  odd  distribution,  in- 
terchanging them  sometimes  with  his  enemies; 
Wedne^ay  he  gave  to  the  consideration  of  the 
church  throughout  the  world;  on  Thursday  he 
tamed  over  hU  religious  society  efforts;  Friday 
he  devoted  to  the  poor  and  suffering,  and  Satur- 
day he  concluded  >vith  his  own  ^iritual  in- 
terests.! 

To  these  devout  associations  he  added  the 
most  humorous  turns,  not  merely  improving, — a 
notion  readily  entertained — such  sinfiiles  of  mortal 
affiEiirs  as  the  striking  of  a  clock  or  the  dying 
flame  of  a  candle,  but  pinning  his  prayertH  on  a 
tall  man,  that  he  might  have  ^^  high  attainments 
in  Christianity  ;^  on  a  negro,  that  he  might  be 


*  Cheever, «  Londoner  by  birth,  was  for  more  than  seventj 
jeers  a  teacher  in  tbi^conntry— «t  Newbaven,  Ipswich,  Char- 
ketown.  and  at  Boston,  where  he  passed  the  last  thirty-seven 
years  of  bis  life,  till  his  death.  In  ItiS,  at  the  Tenerable  age  of 
Dlnety-three.  His  L^n  Accidence  had  reached  Its  twentieth 
edition  in  1708.  He  also  wrote  on  the  Scriptare  Prophecies. 
Cotton  Mather  says,  in  one  of  bis  careAiUy  twisted  ele81e^ 
that  bis  namerons  pupils  employed  the  parts  of  speech  which 
he  taught  them  in  soonding  his  pndsee: — 

**  With  Inteijectlons  they  braak  off  at  last, 
But,  ah  is  lUl  they  nse,  wo,  and  alasT 

The  story  is,  that  Cheever  used  to  boast  of  having  flogged 
•eyeo  of  the  jadges  on  the  bench, 
t  life  by  Samael  Mftther,  6<M». 


washed  white  by  die  Spirit;  on  a  very  mal 
man,  that  he  mi^t  have  great  blessings;  upon  a 
man  on  horseback,  that  as  the  creature  eerveii 
him,  so  he  might  serve  the  Creator;  and,  at  the 
suggestion  of  so  suspicious  an  incentive,  savaring 
80  strongly  of  unholy  effotism,  as  a  persoa  pasdng^ 
by  without  observing  him,  "  Lord,  I  pray  thee, 
help  that  man  to  t^e  a  due  notice  of  Chnst.'^ 

ft  may  not  be  unreasonable  to  trace  thb  habifci 
with  the  disposition  of  mind  upon  v^hich  it  grew 
in  Mather,  ull  be  carried  oat  the  doctrine  of  spe- 
cial providence  to  an  excess  which  assumed  the 
worst  forms  of  dyspeptic  and  morbid  sospidon. 
Pious  person:!  sometimes  focget  that,  while  l^^tf 
rules  the  world  with  particular  conbnol,  in  whkn 
nothing  is  m>  small  as  not  to  be  great,  it  beoomea 
not  the  ignoniDoe  of  short-sightMl  man  to  be  the 
interpreter. 

It  wa4  probably  one  form  of  tiiis  not  nncom- 
mon  delusion  which  led  Cotton  Mather  to  enter 
so  vigorously  upon  the  prosecution  of  witchcraft.. 
Wherever  in  life  he  saw  an  effect,  he  looked 
about  him  for  an  immediate  cause,  and  woald 
take  up  the  nearest  one  which  suited  his  tasta 
and  huiqor.  He  was  ondoubtedlv  iastmmental 
in  fomenting  the  mnrderoos  proceedings  at  8alem ; 
it  woald  be  hamh  to  suppose  with  the  dehberata 
intent  of  reviving  a  fiuMnff  eoelenastic  tyranny 
and  priestiy  de^totism  in  Uie  hind,  bat  certainly 
with  an  over-zealoas  eagerness  and  inordinatB 
credulity.  Wi^er  men  than  Mather;  in  tlko« 
days,  had  a  certain  kind  of  belief  in  the  poa4- 
billty  of  witchcraft  Chief  Justice  Hale,  in  1 682, 
had  sanctioned  the  punishment  of  death  for  a 
piece  of  intolerable  nonsense  in  En^and,  and 
witches  had  been  executed  in  New  Engtand  befbra 
Mather  wa4  bom.  There  was  ju-t  lurking  sopeiv 
stition  enough  about  in  the  country,  in  Uie  thin 
settlements  and  in  the  poriieas  of  the  wilder- 
ness,  fostered  by  the  disuse  of  indep^ident  thinldog 
under  the  dogmutic  puritan  theology,  to  be  affBo- 
tively  worked  upon  by  a  credubus,  zealoas,  anscm- 
pulous  advixsate ;  and  such,  for  the  time  being,  was 
Cotton  Mather.  Vanity  appears  to  have  been  hia 
ruling  pa^ion,  and  vanity  associated  with  priesdy 
power  and  saperstition  presents  a  fearfol  combi- 
nation for  the  times.  Self-blinded,  he  >vas  fooled 
by  the  mo^t  transparent  absurdities.  He  gives  aa 
account,  in  the  Magnolia^  of  the  freaks  of  a  young 
girl,  one  of  the  bewitched  family  of  the  Good- 
wins, whom  he  took  into  his  house,  md  wiio 
phiyed  him  a  variety  of  silly  pranks,  his  relatioii 
<ii  which  is  exoeedmgiy  quaint  and  amusing,  afl 
of  them  to  be  explained  by  the  miichievoas 
caprices  of  the  sex,  with  so  capital  an  object  as 
himself  to  work  upon,  but  wliidi  the  leanied 
doctor  in  divinity  magnified  in  the  pulfnt — he 
speaks  of  ^*  entertaining  his  oongregatioa  with  a 
sermon"  on  the  subject — and  the  ^famoos  Mr. 
Baxter"  echoed  in  London,  as  a  '^  great  in>«t.ano^ 
Avith  such  convincing  evidence,  that  he  most  be  a 
very  obdurate  Sadducee,  that  will  not  believe  it.'* 
This  was  in  1688.  His  Memorable  Fropid&ncet 
relating  to  Witehoraft  appeared  in  1689.  The 
twenty  executions  of  Salem  took  place  in  1692; 
nineteen  were  hung,  and  another  pressed  to  death, 
by  that  peculiar  institution  of  the  old  English 


•  life  by  Swnvd  Kathei^  107-9. 
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kw,  ^e  peine  forte  et  dure.  Mather  was  on  the 
spot,  aiding  and  abetting,  ^*  riding  in  the  whirl- 
wind, and  directing  the  storm."  At  the  execu- 
tion of  the  clergyman,  George  Borrongha,  he  was 
present  among  the  crowd  on  hort^ebaok,  address- 
ing tlie  people,  and  cavilling  at  the  ordination  of 
his  brother  pastor.*  Hi  %  nonden  of  the  Invisible 
World;  being  an  account  of  the  trial  of  several 
witches  lately  executed  in  New  Bngland^f  tells 
the  story  of  these  melancholy  judicial  crimes, 
with  a  hearty  unction  which  gloats  over  the 
victims.  His  foith  is  as  unrelenting  as  the  zeal 
of  an  antiquarian  or  a  virtuoso.  His  spiritual 
rant,  forgetting  the  appropriate  language  of  the 
scholar  and  the  divine,  anticipates  the  burle^ue 
of  a  Maw- worm,  or  the  ravings  of  a  Muoklewrath. 
When  the  witch  mania  had  run  out,  having 
bnmght  itself  to  a  reductio  ad  absurdum^  by 
venting  suspicions  of  the  diabolical  agencies  of 
the  wife  of  Governor  Phips,  which  wa^  carrying 
the  matter  quite  too  far,  and  Robert  Calef  had 
published  Ms  spirited  exposure  of  the  alfair  in 
lTOO,t  Mather  repeating  the  stories  in  the  old 
strain  in  the  Magnalia,  makes  no  retraction  of  his 
former  judgments  or  convictions.  In  1723,  in  the 
chapter  of  the  "  Remarkables"  of  his  father,  en- 
titled Troubles  from  the  Invisible  World^  he 
rei>eat^  the  absurd  stories  of  the  "  prodigious  pos- 
session of  devils"  at  Salem.§ 

•  Bancrofts  U.  8.  If L  92. 

t  Tlie  Wooden  of  tbe  InrlslMe  WorM:  beiog  an  aeeount  of 
tbc  Tryals  of  BoTcral  Witches,  lately  executed  in  New  Knglaud, 
and  or  several  remarkable  curiosities  Uierein  occurrlni^.    To* 

Stber  with,  1.  Observations  upon  the  nature,  tbe  number,  and 
c  operations  of  tbe  Devils.  2.  A  short  narrative  of  a  late 
outrage  committed  bv  a  knot  of  witches  in  Swedelaodt  verj 
mocb  resembling,  and  bo  Ikr  explaioinf.  that  under  which  New 
England  has  labored.  8.  Some  councils  directing  a  due  im- 
provement  of  the  terrible  things  lately  done  by  tbe  unusual 
ami  amazing  Range  of  Evil  Spirits  in  New  England.  4.  A 
brifef  discourse  upon  those  TeiDptations  which  are  the  more 
ordinary  Devices  of  Satan,  by  Cotton  Mather.  Published  by 
the  special  command  of  bts  Excellencv  the  Qovernor  of  tbe 
Provfnoe  of  ilio  Maseacbusetts  Bay,  in  New  England.  Printed 
first  at  Boston,  in  New  England ;  and  reprinted  at  London,  for 
John  Dtinton,  at  the  Raveo.  in  tbe  Poultry,  1698.    4to.  pp.  93. 

X  More  Wonders  of  the  Invisible  World ;  or  the  Wonders 
of  the  invlaible  World  Di^^plaved  in  five  parts.  An  account  of 
the  sufferings  of  Margaret  Uu!e.  collected  by  Robert  Oalef, 
mert^uuit  of  Boston,  In  New  Englmd.  London,  1700.  Calef 'a 
book,  on  Its  arrival  in  this  country,  was  publidv  burat  by  tbe 
Hothcr  agency,  in  the  college  yard  at  Cambridge.  Samuel 
Mather,  in  the  Life  of  his  Father  (p.  46),  dispones  of  It  more 
•ommartly  than  posterity  Is  willing  to  do.  **  There  was  a 
oertaln  disbeliever  of  witchcraft,  who  wrote  against  this  booK ; 
but  as  the  nun  is  dead,  his  book  died  long  before  him.**  Thb 
merchant  ot  Boston  deserves  to  be  well  remembered  fbr  bis 
tedependenoe  and  aentenesa.  He  is  deserving  of  more  speoial 
notice  than  ho  has  received.    He  died  in  1720. 

S  The  witchcraft  executions  tutd  been  tbe  work  of  a  fbw 
clergymen  and  their  friends  In  oflloe,  and  had  been  carried 
through  by  a  special  court  got  up  among  them  fbr  the  occasion. 
Bancroft  (UL  8a)  assigns  the  "  responfibilitv  of  tbe  tragedv**  to 
tlM»  *"  verv  few,  hardly  five  or  si.x.  in  whose  nands  the  transition 
state  of  the  government  left,  for  a  season,  nnlimlteil  intluence.'* 

When  Mr.  Upham  publi>hed  his  Lecturer  on  this  subject, 
be  was  called  upon  by  a  writer  in  tbe  public  prints,  to  make 
good  his  charge  againat  Cotton  Mather,  of  having  exerted  him* 
self  to  increase  and  extend  the  ft^nzy  of  the  public  mind.    He 

Srodneed  in  reply,  an  original  letter  from  Dr.  Ifother  to 
tephen  Sewall,  of  Salem,  In  which  he  manifests  an  excessive 
eemestnees  to  prevent  the  excitement  fh>m  sob^^iding.  This 
was  written  in  September,  after  tbe  summer  which  Md  wit- 
nessed the  executions  in  Salem,  and  contained  an  importunate 
request,  that  Bfr.  Sewall  would  fbmlsh  him  with  the  evidence 
given  at  tbe  trials.  "*  Imagine  roe  as  obdurate  a  Sedduoee  and 
witch-ad  vocate  as  any  among  us ;  address  me  as  one  that  belle  ved 
nothing  reasonable;  and  wnen  yon  have  so  knocked  me  down, 
in  e  spectre  so  unlike  me,  von  will  enable  me  to  box  It  about 
among  my  neighbors  till  it  oome,  I  know  not  where  at  h»t** 
Peabody's  Life.  848.  Chandler  Robbln^  In  bis  History  of  tbe 
Second  Church,  or  Old  North  in  Boston,  has  taken  an  apologe^ 
tie  view  of  these  transactions,  and  exempted  Mather  (Vom  the 
ebarge  of  conilblons  deception.  **  He  may  be  called  a  fool  tot 
Us  c^aUty ;  baft  be  osrtidnly  eannot  be calleda  knave  for  bis 


The  le^<?on,  however,  was  not  Avithont  profit  to 
him.  When  a  great  hnmanitarian  question,  which 
he  was  the  first  t*)  introduce,  afterwards  came  up, 
in  the  year  1721,  the  new  discovery  of  the  inocu- 
lation for  the  small -pox,  and  the  superstitious 
feeling  of  the  day  was  opposed  to  it,  Mather  set 
himself  against  the  popular  outcry  on  the  siile  of 
the  reform.*  It  was  m  vain  now  that  liis  op- 
ponents brought  up  the  diabolical  agencies  of  the 
new  remedy.  Mather  had  chosen  the  other  side, 
and  the  Avicked  suggestions  of  the  spiritual  world 
were  silenced.  It  was  a  noble  position  for  a  man 
to  hold,  and  he  resolutely  maintaine<l  it.  Even 
as  all  scandal  touching  the  fair  Lady  Mary  Wort- 
ley  Montagu  is  forgotten,  when  she  is  seen  angeli- 
cally bringing  this  protection  for  humanity  from 
Turkey  to  England,  so  may  the  bigotry  and  super- 
stition of  Mather  be  overlooked  when,  not  wait- 
ing for  English  precedents,  he  took  upon  himself 
the  inti*oduction  of  this  new  remedy  in  America. 

In  many  other  respects,  Mather's  memory  de- 
serves to  be  held  in  esteem  by  the  present  genera- 
tion. He  carried  about  with  him  that  indefatigable 
sense  of  usefulness  which  we  associate  with  the 

Sopular  memorv  of  Franklin,  whose  character 
oubtless  he  helped  to  mould.  The  philosopher 
in  his  autobiography,  acknowledges  his  obligations 
to  Dr.  Mather,  in  a  paragraph  in  which  he  asso- 
ciates \heEssa/ys  to  do  gooaynih.  a  book  by  De 
Foe  as  "  perhaps  giving  him  a  turn  of  thinking 
tliat  had  an  influence  on  some  of  the  principal 
future  events  of  his  life."  He  has  left  another  me- 
morandum of  this  obligation  in  a  letter  to  Samuel 
Mather,  from  Passey,  May  12,  1784:— "When 
I  was  a  boy,  I  met  with  a  book,  entitled  '  Essays 
to  do  CK)od,'  which  I  think  was  written  by  yonr 
father.  It  had  been  so  little  regarded  by  its 
former  possessor,  that  several  loaves  of  it  were 
torn  out ;  but  the  remainder  gave  me  such  a  turn 
of  thinking,  as  to  have  an  influence  on  my  con- 
duct through  life.'t 

conning,^  p.  lOS.    Qnlncy  has  handled  Mather  less  mildly  in 
his  History  of  Uarv.  ITniv.  L  846. 

*  An  interesting  and  In^tnictlve  history  of  tbe  Introdticiion 
of  inoculation  Into  New  England,  will  be  found  in  Mr.  W.  B. 
O.  Peabody's  Lifb  of  Ootton  Mather,  in  volume  Iv.  of  Bparks's 
American  Biography.  "The  clergy,  who  were  generally  in 
fiivor  of  inoculation,  supported  it  by  arguments  drawn  from 
medical  science;  while  the  physicians,  ^o  were  as  much 
aolted  against  It,  opposed  It  with  arguments  which  were  chiefly 
theological,  alleging  that  it  was  presumptuous  In  man  to  Inflict 
disease  on  num,  that  being  the  prerogative  of  the  Most  High." 
Dr.  Zabdlel  Boylston  stood  alone  In  tbeihcultv.  He  defended 
Inoculation  by  his  pen,  and  promoted  It  by  hu  example.  Dr. 
Douglass,  a  Scotchman,  a  pbysiolan  of  note  In  Boston,  and 
afterwards  the  author  of** A  Nummary,  Historical  and  Political, 
of  the  British  Settleodents  In  North  America,*'  1760,  was  an  io> 
digoant  opponent 

t  This  letter  also  preserves  an  anecdote  characterlstle  of 
both  parties— the  theoretical  Cotton  Mather,  and  the  practi- 
cal Franklin.  •♦  You  mention  your  being  in  your  seventv- 
elgbth  year.  I  am  in  my  seventy-ninth.  We  are  grown  old 
together.  It  is  now  more  than  ?lxty  years  since  I  left  Boston : 
but  I  remember  well  both  your  father  and  grandikther,  having 
heard  them  both  in  the  pufpit,  and  seen  them  In  their  bouses. 
Tbe  last  time  I  saw  your  fkther  was  in  the  beginning  of  1724, 
when  I  visited  him  after  my  first  trip  to  Pennsylvania ;  he 
received  me  in  bis  library,  and  on  my  taking  leave,  showed  me 
a  shorter  way  out  of  the  house,  through  a  narrow  passage, 
crossed  by  a  Deam  over  head.  We  were  still  talking  as  I  with- 
drew, he  accompanying  me  behind,  and  I  tumine  P^i^ly  to- 
wards him,  when  he  said  hastily,  *  Stoop,  stoop  V  I  did  not 
understand  him,  till  I  felt  mv  head  hit  against  tne  beam.  He 
was  a  man  who  never  missed  any  occasion  of  giving  instruc- 
tion ;  and  upon  this  he  said  to  me,  *Tou  are  young,  and  have 
the  world  before  yon :  stoop  as  you  go  through  It,  and  you  will 
miss  many  hwd  thumps."^  This  advice,  thus  beat  into  my 
head,  has  frequently  been  of  use  to  me :  and  I  often  think  of 
It,  when  I  see  pride  mortified,  and  misfortunes  brought  upon 
people  by  their  carrying  their  heads  too  high.** 
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Mather  wis  ahnijB  exercising  his  ingenuity  to 
oontribnte  someUiing  usefhl  to  the  worid.  He 
was  one  oi  the  first  to  employ  the  press  exten- 
sively in  the  dissemination  oi  tracts;  he  eariy 
lifted  his  voice  in  &vor  of  temperance;  he 
preached  and  wrote  for  sailors ;  he  instructed  ne- 
groes ;  he  substituted  moral  and  sagacious  intellec- 
tual  restraints  with  his  children  for  flogging;*  oon- 
versation  he  studied  and  practised  as  an  art ;  and 
he  was  a  devoted  historiogr^>her  of  his  country 
for  posterity — besides  his  paramount  employment, 
according  to  the  full  measure  of  his  day  and  gene- 
radon,  of  discharging  the  sacred  duties  of  his 
profession.  Pity  that  any  personal  defects  of 
temperament  or  *^  follies  of  the  wise^  should 
counterbalance  these  noble  achievements — that 
80  well  freighted  a  bark  should  at  times  experi- 
ence the  want  of  a  rudder.  Good  sense  was  the 
one  stick  occasionally  missing  from  the  enormous 
&fl»ot  of  Matiier^s  studies  and  opinions. 

The  remark  that  Mather  made  <^  one  of  the 
many  opinionists  of  the  times,  whose  notions  did 
not  agree  with  his  own,  or  whose  nonsense,  to 
reverse  the  saying  of  Oharies  U.  of  Bishop  Woolly 
and  the  non-cordbrmists,  did  not  suit  nis  non- 
sense, that  his  brain  was  a  windmill,  may  be 
applied  to  himself.  He  was  fbll  of  a  restiess,  un- 
easy mental  action.  He  wrote  history  without 
being  an  historian,  and  painted  character  without 
being  a  biographer.  But  he  had  a  great  genius 
for  the  odd  and  the  fantastic. 

One  thing  he  never  could  attain,  though  he 
nearly  inherited  it,  thougli  his  learning  almost 
irresistibly  challenged  it,  though  he  spiritually 
anticipated  it — ^the  prize  of  the  presidency  of 
Harvard  Ck)llege.  One  and  another  was  chosen 
in  preference  to  him.  The  gbostiy  authority  of 
tiie  old  priestiy  influence  was  passing  away.  Cot- 
ton Mather  was,  in  age,  a  disheartened  and  dis- 
appointed man.  The  possession,  in  turn,  of  three 
wives  had  proved  but  a  partial  consolation.  One 
of  his  sons  he  fdt  eompelled  to  disown  ;t  his 
wife  was  subject  to  fits  of  temper  bordering  on 
insanity ;  the  glooms  of  his  own  disposition  grew 
darker  in  age  as  death  approached,  a  friend  whom 
he  was  glad  to  meet,  when  he  expired,  at  the 
completion  of  his  sixty-fifth  year,  the  18th  Feb- 
ruary, 1728.  His  last  emphatic  charge  to  his  son 
8amuel  was,  ^Remember  only  that  one  word, 
'  Fructuosus.^ " 

It  was  a  word  which  had  never  been  fbrgotten 
by  himself— for  his  genius  had  indeed  borne  much 
friiit.  The  catalogue  of  his  printed  works  enu- 
merated by  his  son  Samuel,  at  the  close  of  the  life 


•  The  kind  tnd  shrewd  dispoelUon  of  Mather  In  this  parti- 
cular to  worthy  of  ^>ecial  mention.  **  He  woald  have  hto 
children  aoconnt  It  a  privilege  to  be  tau^t ;  and  woald  some- 
times manage  the  matter  so,  that  refusing  to  teach  them  some- 
thing shvuld  be  looked  upon  as  a  punishment  The  strain  of 
hto  ureatenlngs  therefore  was :  yon  shall  not  be  allowed  to 
read,  or  to  write,  or  to  learn  such  a  thing,  if  yon  do  not  as  I 
have  bidden  you.  The  slavtoh  way  of  education,  carried  on 
with  raving,  and  kicking,  uid  scourging  (in  schools  as  well  as 
fsmilles)  he  looked  upon  as  a  dreadful  Judgment  of  Ood  on  the 
world ;  he  thought  the  practice  abominable,  and  expressed  a 
mortal  aversion  to  ii."^— Life  by  Samnd  Mather^  p.  17. 

t  Hto  Diarr  speaks  of  his  ^^mtoersble  ion,*^  and  threatens  **a 
tremendous  letter  to  eqt  wicked  son.'^  Samuel  HaUier,  hto 
brother,  writes  kindly  of^him :— "  The  third  son  was  Increase, 
a  young  man,  well  beloved  by  all  who  knew  him  for  hto  supe- 
rior good  nature  and  manners,  hto  elegant  wit  and  ready  expres- 
sions. He  went  to  sea,  and  on  hto  passage  from  Barbadoee  to 
Newfoundland  was  lost  in  the  Atlantio.'^— LtfiB  of  Cotton  Ma- 
ther, p.  14. 


of  his  fiitber,  whidi  sopplied  ns  with  so ^ 

characteristic  traits  of  uie  man,*  numbers  three 
hundred  and  eighty-two,  a  Cottonian  library  in 
itself,  bearing  date  during  more  than  f<Hty  years, 
fr(Hn  1686  to  1727.t  As  an  ancient  Roman  Em- 
peror took  for  his  adagcL  *^  nulla  dies  sine  lineli,^ 
so  Cotton  Mather  may  be  said  to  have  barged 
the  motto,  **  no  year  without  a  book,^'  for  in  the 
ripe  period  of  his  bo(^  productiveness,  not  a  dcta 
is  missing.  These  publications  were,  many  of 
them,  li^t,  and  occasional  tracts,  sin^  sennotis, 
and  tiie  like ;  but  there  were  many  among  them 
of  suflScient  magnitude,  and  all  were  greatly  co&- 
i  densed.  The  famous  sentence  which  he  wrote  in 
capitab  over  his  study  door,  as  a  warning  to  all 
teoious  and  impertinent  viators,  *^  Be  short,**  he 
bore  in  mind  himself  for  his  oMm  writings  when 
he  approached  that  much  enduring  host,  the  pub- 
lic Books  and  reading  were  his  di^ight :  he  was 
one  <Mf  the  old  folio  race  of  sdiolars,  the  g^ttons 
of  ancient  authors,  transplanted  to  America.  The 
vigorous  pedantic  school  which  grew  up  under 
the  shade  of  Harvard,  in  those  days,  between  the 
wilderness  and  the  sea,  was  a  renuukable  feature 
of  the  times. 

Warmly  writes  poetical  John  Adams,  of  New- 
port, of  Mather's  inxxluctiveneaB. 

What  numerooi  vohunes  ■catter'd  from  his  hand, 
ligfaten'd  his  own,  and  warm'd  esch  foreign  land  f 
What  pioos  breathings  of  a  glowing  soul 
live  in  each  page,  and  aniinat.e  the  wholef 
The  breath  or  heaven  the  aavoiy  pages  show. 
As  we  Arabia  from  its  spices  know. 
Hie  beauties  of  his  style  are  careless  strev'd. 
And  learning  with  a  hberal  hand  bestow'd: 
So,  on  the  field  of  Heav'n,  the  seeds  of  fire 
Thick-sown,  but  careless,  all  the  wise  admir&( 

In  one  of  Mather^  private  thanksgivings,  be 
records  his  gratitude  for  the  usual  rewards  of  a 
pastor's  ministry,  and  adds  as  special  items  of  hap- 
piness, ^my  accomplishments  in  any  points  of 
learning — my  well  furnished  library."  On  ano- 
ther occasion,  he  describes  the  culture  of  his 
genius :  **  I  am  not  unable,  with  a  little  study,  to 
write  in  seven  languages:  I  foast  mys^  widi  the 
secrets  of  all  the  sciences  which  the  more  pohte 


•  Life  of  the  Yeiy  Severend  aad  learned  Cottoa  Matber,  B.IX 
and  F.BJ3.,  late  Pastor  of  the  North  Ohnroh,  laBoataa:  vte 
died  Feb.  18, 17t7-8,  hj  Samuel  Mather,  MJL,  Boston.  Priat- 
ed  for  Samuel  Oerrlsh,  in  Oomhlll,  ITM.  ISmo.  pp.18a  As 
abridgment  of  this  life  was  published  in  Loadon,  1744,  bj  Da- 
vid Jennings,  at  the  suggestion  of  Dr.  Watt^  who  speaks  ia 
his  **  Beoommendation^  of  his  **  happy  Gorrciqtondenoe  witb 
the  Beverend  Dr.  potton  Mather,  for  near  twenty  jtm  bc^bra 
his  death ;  as  well  as  with  the  Beverend  Mr.  Samuel  m^^^^^ 
his  son,  erer  sinoe.  I  found  much  of  Us  learned  vA  pioos 
charaoter  very  early,  fh>m  the  spirit  of  his  Letters,  and  of  Ms 
public  writings,  which  he  fevored  me  with  every  year.** 

t  Large  as  this  oatalocue  is,  and  careftiUy  prepwed  by  hto 
son,  it  does  not  Indude  aU  Mathers  pablicationa.  ExtenstTe 
collections  of  them  may  be  found  in  tke  Library  of  the  Ameri- 
can Antiquarian  Society  at  Worcester,  which  has  aiao  a  Ma- 
ther aleore  of  weather-beaten  divinity  in  ragged  black  corna, 
as  if  smoked  by  the  flree  of  the  InqniBaion,---hardl7  one  hsa  a 
label  left— rich  in  such  old  time  works  as  the  "  dhuzcfa  F»B- 
tics**  of  Toetius,  the  **  Scholastioal  DiTinity**  of  Hesiy  JcaMa. 
BU8on'B'*ChrisdanBubjection^''  Sib  sPknis  Writings,  rHiered 
by  an  old  Latin  volume  of  Henrr  More,  of  Erasmus,  and  a  few 
broken  sets  of  Bonum  poela.  Books  which  once  belooged  td 
srandfather, tkUher^soo,  and crandaon,  Bichard, Increase,  Col- 
ton,  and  Samuel  There  are  fifty-two  Cotton  Mather  items  <m 
the  catalogue  oftbe  Boston  A  theneuDL  The  Mather  MSa.«f% 
chiefly  in  the  arohirea  oftbe  Blass.  Historical  Society,  and  the 
American  Autlq.  Soeie^. 

I  On  the  Death  of  Dr.  Cotton  Malher,    PMma,p.6& 


COTTON  MATHER. 
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port  <^  nlaiydnd  ordinarily  pretend  onto.  I  am 
entertained  witb  all  kinds  of  niatoriea,  ancient  and 
modem.  I  am  no  stranger  to  the  cnriositiea, 
^ich  by  all  sorte  of  learning  are  brought  onto 
the  onrioua.  These  intelleotoal  pleasores  are  &r 
beyond  my  sensual  ones.'** 

The  great  work  of  Mather,  to  which  many  of 
his  writings  are  properly  appendices,  the  Magno- 
lia Christi  Americanay  is  a  monument  of  these 
studies.  In  its  plan  it  is  a  compound  of  quaint 
English  Dr.  Thomas  Fuller^s  Church  History  and 
Worthies ;  but  in  the  execution,  the  wit  and  sagi^ 
dty  of  the  American  are  not  of  so  fine  an  edge, 
and  the  poetical  fancy  is  missing.  The  book  pur- 
ports, on  its  tide-page,  to  be  The  Eoclenoiticdl 
MiUory  of  New  Engtand^from  its  first  Planting 
in  ike  year  1620,  unto  the  yeofr  of  our  Lord  1698 ; 
but  includes  aLso  the  civil  history  of  the  times,  an 
account  of  Harvard  college,'  of  the  Indian  wars, 
of  the  witchcraft  "troubles,"  together  with  the 
lives  of  more  than  eighty  individuals,  celebrities 
of  churph  and  state.  By  the  year  1718  Mather 
had  published  the  lives  of  no  less  than  one  hun- 
dred and  fourteen  men  and  twenty  women,  and 
more,  says  his  biographer,  afterwards,  ^^  not  to  say 
Anything  of  the  transient  but  honorable  mention 
many  others  have  had  in  the  doctor's  tractates.^' 
Character  painting,  in  fbneral  sermons  and  en* 
logiea,  was  one  of  the  strong  points  of  Mather's 
genius,  an  exercise  of  amiability  which  the  poet 
HaUeck  has  kindly  remembered  among  the  verses 
in  which  he  has  so  hi^pily  depicted  the  peculi- 
arities of  the  man : 

O  Geniml  powerful  with  thy  praise  or  blame, 
When  art  thou  feigning  t  when  art  thou  alnoere  f 

Mather,  who  banned  hia  Uviog  fHends  with  shame, 
In  funeral  aennooa  blessed  tiiem  on  their  bier. 

And  mode  their  deathbeds  beoatiftil  with  fiime— 
Fame  tme  and  graoioot  as  a  widow's  tear 

To  her  departed  dnrliog  husband  given ; 

Him  whom  she  scolded  up  from  e^th  to  heaven. 

Thanks  for  his  funeral  sermons,  they  recall 
The  sunshine  smiling  through  his  folio's  leaves. 

That  makes  his  readers'  hours  in  bower  or  hall 
Joyous  as  plighted  hearts  on  bridal  eves ; 

Chasms,  like  music  from  the  soul  of  Saul, 
The  doubt  that  darkens,  and  the  ill  that  grieves ; 

And  honoring  the  author's  heart  and  mind, 

Hiat  beats  to  bless,  and  toils  to  ennoble  human  kind.f 

The  MagnaUa  was  printed  in  London,  in  folio, 
in  1702,  through  the  agency  of  a  fHend,  Mr.  Ro- 
bert Hackshaw,  who  bore  the  expense  as  an  act 
of  fidth.  It  was  not  till  1820  that  it  was  reprinted 
in  America,  at  Hartford.  As  an  historical  work 
its  incidental  lights  are  more  valuable  than  its 
direct  opinions;  ita  credulity  and  prejudice  are 
unbounded,  but  they  painfblly  exhibit  the  manage- 
ment of  the  old  ecclesiastioism  of  New  England ; 
for  the  re3t>  its  vigorous  oddity  of  expression  is 
amnsinff,  and  will  long  attract  Uie  curious  reader. 
Giving  Mather  every  credit  for  sincerity,  his  judg- 
ment appears  sadly  at  fimlt :  the  mixture  of  hidi 
intentions  with  low  puerilities  recalls  to  ns  £e 
exclamation  of  Coleridge  upon  perusing  a  book 


^  lift  bySsmael  Msfbei;  p.  8t 

t  The  whole  oTUrit  obaraeteiimtloo  nf  llatber  sad  the  old 
PontsQ  timet  Is  admirable,  bahiDctog  rlrtoes  and  defects  with 
e  poet's  dtocrhninatloD.  It  is  from  tfiet  qaarrjr  of  the  author's 
portMlo,  the  *"  anpoUtabed  poem"  Oomwctlout 


of  the  same  school,  Jolm  Reynolds's  old  folio  of 
Gkni'd  Revenge  against  Mmther,  ^^Ob,  what  a 
beautiful  ooncordia  diseordantiutn  is  an  nnthinh- 
ing^  good-hearted  man's  souL" 

The  book  of  Mather's  whidi  is  mentioned  mosi 
frequentiy  after  the  Magnolia^  is  the  Chris- 
tian Philosopher^  a  collection  of  Natnral  Theo* 
logy  instances  and  improvements,  leaning  upon 
Boyle,  Ray,  Derhara,  and  similar  writers.  Com* 
mendng  with  light,  the  planets,  and  such  pheno- 
mena as  snow,  wind,  cold,  he  travels  throu^ 
the  mineral,  vegetable,  and  animal  worlds  to  man, 
into  whose  anatomy  he  enters  intimately.  He 
quotes  for  poeti^  ^*  tiie  incomparabte  Sir  Richard 
Blackmore,"  with  whom  he  corresponded,  and 
recognises  ^^  our  ingenious  Mr.  Widler."  The 
ni^nral  history  is  sometimes  of  the  simplest,  and 
the  moral  improvements  are  overdcme.  His  px<H 
totype,  Boyle,  in  his  Occasional  Reflections  on 
Several  Subjects,  had  carried  a  eood  thing  so  &f 
as  to  excite  the  humor  of  Swift,  ^o  wrote  his 
Pious  Meditation  on  a  Broomstick,  in  parody  of 
his  style.  Mather  adopts  the  popular  credulities 
touching  the  victim  of  the  bite  of  the  tarantula, 
and  narrates  them  with  great  emotion;  and  he 
tells  us,  out  of  Beccone,  that  men,  if  need  requires, 
may  suckle  in&nts  ftom  their  breasts.  IBs  love 
for  the  curiosities  of  reading  will  carry  him  any- 
where  for  an  example.  Thus  he  remarks,  "  What 
a  sympathy  between  the  feet  and  the  bowels  1  the 
priests  walking  barefoot  on  the  pavement  of  the 
temple,  were  often  afflicted,  as  the  Talmuds  tell 
us,  witii  diseases  in  the  bowels.  The  physician 
of  the  temple  was  called  a  bowel  doctor.  Belly- 
aches, occa*4ioned  by  walking  on  a  cold  flocur,  are 
cured  byapplying  hot  bricks  to  tiie  soles  of  the 
feet."  There  is,  however,  an  obvious  good  inten- 
tion to  be  useful  and  devout  everywhere. 

The  Essays  to  do  Oood^  an  abridgment  of 
which  has  been  in  popular  circulation  with  *^  im- 
provements "  by  George  Burder,  the  author  of  the 
"Village  Sermons,"  may  be  best  described  by 
their  original  title,  in  the  publication  of  1710, 
"Bonifacius;  an  Essay  upon  the  Good,  that  is 
to  be  devised  and  designee,  by  those  who  desire 
to  answer  the  Great  End  of  Life,  and  to  do  Gk>od 
while  they  live.  A  Book  offered,  first,  in  (Gene- 
ral, unto  all  Christians,  in  a  Personal  Capacity,  or 
in  a  relative :  Then  more  particularly  unto  Magi>- 
trates.  Ministers,  Physicians,  Lawyers,  School- 
nmsters,  Gentiemen,  Officers,  Churches,  and  unto 
all  Societies  of  a  religious  character  and  intention: 
with  humble  Proposals  of  unexceptionable  me- 
thods to  Do  Good  in  the  world."  The  treatment 
is  ingenious,  and  the  design  affords  a  model  for  a 
wider  treatment  with  reference  to  all  the  promi- 
nent arts  and  pursuits  of  life. 

Mather,  too,  sometimes,  lik^  so  many  of  the 
worthies  he  celebrated,  tried  his  hand  upon 
poetry.  Whether  Minerva  was  willing  or  not, 
the  verses  must  be  pi*oduced.  He  has  tne  gift  of 
Holofemes  for  "  smelling  out  the  odoriferous  flow- 
ers of  fancy,  the  jerks  of  invention."  But  the 
puns  and  quibs  which  he  has  for  others  take  a 
more  natural  form  when  he  writes  his  own  sor- 
rows on  the  death  of  his  son  and  daughter. 

The  PsdUerium  Amerieamun^  published  in 
1718,  was  an  attempt  to  improve  the  careless 
verSon  of  the  Psalms  then  current,  by  a  translation 
exactly  oonfbrmed  to  the  origmal,  and  written  in 
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blank  verae.  Mr.  Hood,  In  his  History  of  Music, 
q>eakB  of  the  work  with  respect  To  the  transla- 
tiona  were  appended  brief  de\'otioTml  and  learned 
oommentR,  or,  as  the  author  loore  pohitedly  chol- 
knges  attention  to  thein — "  Every.  P:<akn  is  here 
BSteiUted  with  illustrations,  which  ore  not  fetched 
from  the  vulgar  finnotation?,  but  are  the  more 
fine,  deep,  and  uncommon  thouglit«,  which  in  a 
cotirse  of  long  reading  and  thinking  have  been 
brought  in  the  way  of  the  collector.  They  ore 
ffolden  keys  to  immense  treasures  of  Truth." 
Verily,  Mather  understood  well  the  learned  trick 
of  displaying  hi?  literary  ware»*  * 

Thid  literal  translation,  ^  without  any  jingle  of 
words  at  the  end,"  is  printed  by  Mather  in  the 
several  metres,  separated  from  prose  by  rules  set 
upright  in  the  solid  paragraph.  We  quote  one  of 
them,  restored  to  the  ftrai  of  poetry : — 

HALM  0. 

Now  unto  the  eternal  God 
Make  you  the  joyful  shouts 
AVhich  are  heard  in  ajubUee, 
All  ye  who  dwell  on  earth. 

Yield  service  with  a  shining  joy 
To  the  eternal  God; 
With  joyful  acclanmtious  oome 
Ye  in  before  Ills  face. 

Know  that  th'  eternal  God,  He's  God, 
He  nuuie  ut,  and  we're  His ; 
We  are  His  pe<mle,  and  we  are 
The  sheep  which  He  does  feed. 

With  due  confessions  enter  ye 
His  gates,  His  courts  with  ppniso ; 
Make  due  confessions  unto  Him ; 
Speak  ye  well  of  His  name. 

For  the  eternal  God  is  good ; 
His  mercy  is  forever ; 
And  unto  generations  doth 
His  faithfiuness  endure. 

An  immense  unpublished  MS.  of  Mather,  his 
lUnstrations  of  the  Sacred  JScripturcs,  is  stored 
in  the  library  of  the  Massachusetts  Historical 
Society,  where  it  is  shown  iu  six  volumes  folio, 
of  rough-edged  whity-brown  fooL^cap,  written  in 
the  author^s  i*ound,  exact  hand,  in  double  columns; 
its  magnitude  and  forgotten  theology  bidding  de- 
fiance to  the  enterprise  of  editors  and  publisnerj. 
Portions  of  his  Viary^  a  painful  psychological 
curiosity,  are  also  to  be  found  there,  mcluding  the 
torn  leaf  from  which  the  invisible  hand  of  witch- 
craft plucked  a  piece,  according  to  his  declaration, 
before  his  eyes. 

XV  HOBTATOBT  AK1>  NBOnSAmT  ASDBBM,  TO  A  COVmVT  NOW 
IXTKAOKDINARILT  ALASM'P  BT  TUB  WBATU  OP  THB  .DZVIL. 
— ^TKOM  TUX  WONDEKS  OF  TUX  IMYISIBLK  WOBLD. 

That  the  Devil  is  come  down  unto  tt*  with  great 
wrathf  we  find,  we  feel,  we  now  deplore.  In  many 
ways,  fop  many  years,  hath  the  Devil  been  assaying 
to  extirpate  the  Kingdom  of  our  Lord  Jesus  here. 
New  England  mav  complain  of  the  Devil,  as  in 
Psalm  cxxix.  1,2:  if  any  a  time  have  they  afflicted  me^ 
from  my  youth,  may  New  England  now  say  ;  many  a 
time  have  they  afflicted  me  from  my  youth;  yet  they 


*  Some  of  his  title-pages  are  exquisite.  Brontologia  Sctcra 
Is  the  name  be  gives  to  a  few  sermons  on  remarkable  tbander- 
storma.  The  tjtiee  of  several  of  these  occasional  publications 
are,  NaUs  Fattened,  or  Proposah  of  Piety  ;  Advenma  lAber- 
Hno9  ;  An  Essay  on  Evangelical  Obedience  ;  T%eopdUi  Ame- 
rtcoMOt  An  Etiofonihe  Golden  Street  qftksMolyOity. 


have  not  prevaiUd  ayenntt  ime.  But  now  there  it  a 
more  than  ordinary  afflicHtm,  with,  which  the  Denl 
is  Gmllinff  of  ue:  aod  such  an  one  aa  is  indeed  XJm- 
paraUehwle.  The  things  eonfessed  by  Witthe^,  aad 
the  things  endured  by  Otker%y  laid  together,  amo«t 
unto  this  account  of  oar  Afiliction.  The  Def/ii^  Ex- 
hibiting himself  ordinarily  as  a  small  Black  wtan, 
has  decoy'd  a  fearful  knot  of  proud,  forward,  igno- 
rant, envious,  and  malicious  creatures,  to  hat  them- 
selves in  his  horrid  Service,  by  entring  thm  Names 
in  a  Book,  by  him  tendered  unto  them.  These 
WitekeM,  whereof  above  a  Score  have  now  Com- 
fened,  and  shown  their  Deed*,  and  eome  are  now 
lonnented  by  the  Devils,  for  Confe$nng,  have  met 
in  Hellish  Rendenoutf  wherein  the  ConfesMirs  do 
say,  they  have  had  their  diabolical  Baeramenti, 
ioaitatinff  the  Baptimn  and  the  Supper  of  oar  Lord 
In  these  nellirii  nteetings,  these  Monsters  have  asaa- 
eiated  themselves  to  <&  no  less  a  thing  than.  To  dt- 
ttroy  ike  Kingdom  of  om/r  Lord  Jeeus  Christ,  in  them 
parts  cf  the  World;  and  in  order  h^eunto.  First 
they  each  of  them  have  their  Spectres,  or  Devils, 
oommiaeioned  by  them  and  rejH^senting  of  them,  to 
be  the  Engiaes  of  their  Malice.  By  &ese'  wicked 
Spectres,  they  seize  poor  people  about  the  country, 
with  various  and  bloody  Torments;  and  of  those 
evidently  Preternatural  torments  there  are  e<Bne 
have  dy\L  Tliey  have  bewitched  some<  even  so  hr 
as  to  noake  Self^stroyers:  and  others  are  in  many 
Towns  here  and  there  languishing  under  tlieir  JM 
hands.  The  people  thus  afflicted,  are  miserably 
aeratehed,  and  bitten,  so  that  the  Marks  are  moet 
visible  to  all  the  World,  but  the  causes  ntteriy 
invisible;  and  the  same  Invisible  Furies  do  most 
visibly  stick  Pins  into  the  bodies  of  the  AfUcted, 
and  scale  them,  and  hideously  distort,  and  disjoint 
all  their  members,  besides  a  t^iousand  other  sorts  of 
Plague,  beyond  these  of  any  natural  diseases  n^ieh 
they  give  onto  them.  Yea,  they  sometimes  drag 
the  poor  people  oat  of  tfadr  chambers,  and  earry 
them  over  Trees  and  Hills,  for  divers  miles  together. 
A  large  part  of  the  persons  tortured  by  these  Dia- 
bohc^  Spectres,  are  horribly  tempted  by  them, 
sometimes  with  fair  promises,  and  sometimes  with 
hard  threatenings,  but  always  with  felt  miseries,  tie 
sign  the  DetdTs  Laws  in  a  Spectral  Book  laid  before 
them ;  which  two  or  three  of  these  poor  Sufferers, 
being  by  their  tiresome  sufferings  overcome  to  do, 
they  have  immedintely  been  released  from  all  their 
miseries,  and  they  appeared  in  Spectre  then  to  Tor- 
ture those  that  were  before  their  fellow-sufferera 
The  Witches,  which  by  tlieir  covenant  with  the 
Devil  are  become  Owners  of  Spectres,  are  often- 
times by  their  own  Spectres  reqmred  and  compelled 
to  give  their  consent^  for  the  molestation  of  some, 
which  they  had  no  mind  otherwise  to  fall  upon :  and 
cruel  depredations  are  then  made  upon  the  Vicinage. 
In  the  Prosecution  of  these  Witchcrafts,  among  a 
thousand  other  unaccountable  things,  the  Spectres 
have  an  odd  faculty  of  cloatliing  the  most  snbstan* 
tial  and  corporeal  instruments  of  Torture,  with  In- 
visibility, while  the  wounds  thereby  given  have 
been  the  most  palpable  things  in  the  Worid ;  so  thai 
the  Sufferers  assaulted  with  Instruments  of  Iron, 
wholly  unseen  to  the  standers  by,  though,  to  their 
cost,  seen  by  themselves,  have,  upon  snatching, 
wrested  the  Instruments  out  of  the  apeetr^s  handa, 
and  every  one  has  then  immediately  itot  only  beheld^ 
but  handled,  an  Iron  Instrument  taken  by  a  DevH 
from  a  JSeighbor.  These  wicked  Spectres  have  pro- 
ceetled  so  far,  as  to  steal  several  quantities  of  Money 
from  divers  people,  part  of  which  Money  has,  befora 
sufficient  Spectators,  been  dropt  out  of  the  Air  into 
the  Hands  of  the  Sufferers,  while  the  Spectres  have 
been  urging  them  to  subscribe  their  Q>90nant  with 
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Jk^h.  In  si\ch  extrayagant  vrtLjB  have  these 
Wretches  propoanded,  the  Droffoontng  of  as  many 
as  they  can,  into  their  ovn  Combination,  and  the 
J)estroifing  of  others,  with  lingring,  spreading, 
deadly  diseases ;  till  onr  Country  should  at  last  be- 
come too  hot  for  us.  Among  the  Ghastly  Instances 
of  the  »ucces$  which  those  Bloody  Witches  have  had, 
we  have  seen  even  some  of  their  own  Children,  so 
dedicated  unto  the  Devil,  that  in  their  Infancy,  it  is 
found,  the  Imps  have  sucked  them,  and  rendered 
them  Venomous  to  a  Prodigy.  We  have  also  seen 
the  DeviFs  first  battries  upon  the  Town  where  the 
first  Church  of  our  Lord  in  this  Colony  was  gathered, 
producing  those  distractions,  which  have  almost 
ruin'd  the  Town.  We  have  leen,  likewise,  the 
Plague  reaching  afterwards  into  the  Towns  fax  and 
near,  where  the  Houses  of  good  Men  have  the 
Devils  filling  of  them  with  terrible  vexations  I 

This  is  the  descent,  which,  it  seems,  the  devil  has 
now  made  upon  u&  But  that  which  makes  this 
descent  the  more  formidable,  is.  The  multitude  and 
(mdlity  of  Persons  accused  of  an  interest  in  this 
wUchcraftj  by  the  Efficacy  of  the  Spectres  which 
take  their  name  and  shape  upon  uem;  causing 
very  many  good  and  wise  men  to  fear,  that  many 
innocent^  yea,  and  some  virtuous  persons,  are,  by  the 
devils  in  this  matter,  imposed  upon  ;  that  the  devils 
have  obtained  the  power  to  tase  on  them  the  like- 
ness of  harmless  people,  and  in  that  likeness  to  afflict 
other  people,  and  be  so  abused  by  Pnestigious 
Dsnnons,  that  npon  t^eir  look  or  touch,  the  afflicted 
shall  be  oddly  affected.  Arguments  from  the  Pro- 
vidence of  God,  on  the  one  side,  and  from  our 
charity  towards  man  on  the  other  side,  have  made 
this  now  to  become  a  most  agitated  Controversie 
among  us.  There  is  an  Agony  produced  in  the 
Minds  of  Men,  lest  the  Devil  should  sham  us  with 
Devices,  of  perhaps  a  finer  Thread,  than  was  ever 
yet  practisea  upon  the  World.  The  whole  business 
IS  become  hereupon  so  Snarled^  and  the  determina- 
tion of  the  Question  one  way  or  another,  so  dUmeU^ 
that  our  Honourable  Judges  have  a  Room  for  Jeho- 
eaphats  Exclamation,  We  know  not  what  to  do  I 
They  have  used,  as  Judges  have  heretofore  done, 
the  Spectral  Evidences^  to  introduce  their  further 
Enqmries  into  the  Lives  of  the  persons  accused; 
and  they  have  thereupon,  by  the  wonderful  Provi- 
dence of  God,  been  so  strengthened  with  other 
evidences^  that  some  of  the  Witch  Gang  have  been 
fairly  Executed.  But  what  shall  be  done,  as  to 
those  i^ainst  whom  the  evidence  is  chiefly  founded 
in  the  dark  world  ^  Here  they  do  solemnly  demand 
our  Addresses  to  the  Father  of  Lights,  on  their  be- 
half But  in  the  mean  time,  the  Devil  improves  Uie 
Darkness  of  Uiis  Affair,  to  push  us  into  a  Blind 
Mcaiks  Buffet,  and  we  are  even  ready  to  be  sinfully, 
yea,  hotly  and  madly,  mauling  one  another  in  the 
dark, 

THE  TABAITTDUL-^rROX  TII«  "CHWSTTAW  PmLOSOPHXB." 

What  amazing  effects  follow  on  the  bite  of  the 
tarantula  I  the  patient  is  taken  with  an  extreme  dif- 
ficulty of  brcntliing,  and  heavy  anguish  of  heart,  a 
dismal  sadness  of  mind,  a  voice  aucriilous  and  sor* 
rowful,  and  his  eyes  very  much  disturbc*!.  AViien 
the  violent  symptoms  which  appear  on  the  first  day 
are  over,  a  continual  melancholy  hangs  about  the 
person,  till  by  dancing  or  singing,  or  change  of  air, 
the  poisonous  impressions  are  extirpated  from  the 
blood,  and  the  fluid  of  the  nerves ;  but  this  is  a 
hmpiness  that  rarely  happens;  nay,  Baglivi,  this 
wicked  spider's  coontrj^roan,  says,  there  is  no  expec- 
tation of  ever  being  perfectly  cured.  Many  of  the 
pouooed  are  never  well  but  among  the  graves,  and 
XQ  solitary  places  ;   and  they  lay  themselves  along 
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upon  a  bier  as  if  they  themselyeB  were  dead ;  like 
people  in  despair,  the^  will  throw  themselves  into 
a  pit ;  women,  oUierwise  chaste  enough,  cast  away 
all  niodesty,  and  throw  themselves  into  every  ia- 
decent  posture.  There  are  some  colours  agreeaUe 
to  them,  others  offensive,  especially  Uack  ;  and  if 
the  attendants  have  their  clothes  of  ungrateful 
colours,  they  must  retire  out  of  their  sight  The 
music  with  the  dancing  which  must  be  employed 
for  their  cure,  continues  three  or  four  days ;  m  this 
vigorous  exercise  they  sigh,  they  are  full  of  com- 
plaints ;  like  peraons  m  drink,  they  almost  lose  the 
right  use  of  their  understanding ;  they  distinguish 
not  their  very  parents  from  others  in  their  treating 
of  them,  ana  scarce  remember  any  thing  that  is 
past.  Some  during  this  exercise  are  much  pleased 
with  green  boughs  of  reeds  or  vines,  and  wave  them 
with  their  hands  in  the  air,  or  dip  them  in  the 
water,  or  bind  them  about  their  £ace  or  neck ;  others 
love  to  handle  red  cloths  or  naked  swords.  And 
there  are  those  who,  upon  a  little  intermission  of 
the  dancing,  fall  a  digging  of  holes  in  the  ground, 
which  they  fill  with  water,  and  then  take  a  strange 
satisfaction  in  rolling  there.  When  they  begin  to 
dance,  they  call  for  swords  and  act  like  fencers ; 
sometimes  they  are  for  a  looking-glass,  but  then 
they  fetch  many  a  deep  sigh  at  beholding  them- 
selves. Their  mncy  sometimes  leads  them  to  rich 
clothes,  to  necklaces,  to  fineries  and  a  variety  of 
ornaments;  and  they  are  highly  courteous  to  the 
bystanders  that  will  gratify  them  with  any  of  these 
things;  tkey  lay  them  very  orderly  about  the  place 
where  f^e  exercise  is  pursued,  and  in  dandn^  please 
themselves  with  one  or  other  of  these  things  by 
turns,  as  their  troubled  imagination  directs  theuL 

How  miserable  would  be  the  condition  of  man* 
kind,  if  these  animals  were  common  in  every 
country  I  But  our  compassionate  God  has  confined 
them  to  one  little  comer  of  Italy ;  they  are  exist- 
ing elsewhere,  but  nowhere  thus  venomous,  except 
in  Apulia.  My  God,  I  glorify  thy  compassion  to 
sinful  mankind,  in  thy  restraints  upon  the  poisons 
of  the  tarantula. 

TBB  UWm   or  MB.  BALPH  PABIBIDOS— TBOM  THB  **  MAOlf  AUA.** 

When  David  was  driven  from  his  friends  into  the 
wilderness,  he  made  this  pathetioal  representation 
of  his  condition,  "  Twas  as  when  one  doth  hunt  a 
partridge  in  the  mountaina"  Among  the  many  wor- 
thy persons  who  were  persecuted  into  an  American 
wuderness,  for  their  fidelity  to  the  ecclesiastical  king- 
dom of  onr  true  David,  there  was  one  that  bore  the 
name  as  well  as  the  state  of  an  hunted  partridga 
What  befel  him,  was,  as  Bede  saith  of  what  was 
done  by  Fselix,  Jwsta  nominis  sui  Satratnenium. 

This  was  Mr.  Ralph  Partridge,  who  for  no  fault 
but  the  delieaey  of  his  good  spirit,  being  distressed 
by  the  ecclesiastical  setters,  had  no  defenee,  neither 
of  be<ik  nor  claw,  but  afliaht  over  the  ocean. 

The  place  where  he  took  covert  was  the  colony  of 
Plymouth,  and  the  town  of  Duxbury  in  that  colony. 

This  Partridge  had  not  only  the  mnoeency  of  the 
dove,  conspicuous  in  his  blameless  and  pious  life, 
which  maae  him  very  acceptable  in  his  conversation, 
but  also  the  loftiness  of  an  eagle,  in  the  great  soar  of 
his  intellectual  abilities.  There  are  some  interpret- 
ers who,  understanding  church  officers  by  the  living 
creatures,  in  the  fourth  chapter  of  the  Apocalypse, 
will  have  the  teacher  to  be  intended  by  the  ea^le 
there,  for  his  quick  insight  into  remote  and  hidden 
things.  The  church  of  Duxbury  had  such  an  eagle 
in  their  Partridge,  when  they  enjoyed  such  a  teacher. 

By  tiie  same  token,  when  the  Platform  of  Church 
Discipline  was  to  be  composed,  the  Synod  at  Corn- 
bridge  {^pointed  three  persons  to  draw  up  eaoh  of 
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fkcni,  **  •  model  of  drarA-goyenmient,  Moordiiig  to 
the  word  of  God,"  onto  the  end  that  o«t  of  those  the 
•rnod  mi^t  fona  what  ■hoold  be  iband  moet  agree- 
able; whieh  three  penona  were  Mr.  Cotton,  and  Mr. 
Mather,  and  Mr.  Partridgei  80  that,  m  the  opinion 
of  that  rererend  aBtembky,  thk  person  did  not  eome 
far  behind  the  first  two  for  some  of  his  aooon^Uih- 
meuta. 

After  he  bad  been  fortr  years  a  fattiilbl  and  pain- 
fdl  preacher  of  the  gospel,  rardy,  if  eyer,  in  all  that 
whue  interrupted  in  his  work  by  any  bodily  sick- 
ness, he  died  in  a  ffood  old  age,  about  the  year  1658. 

There  was  one  smgqlar  instance  of  a  weaned  spirit, 
whereby  he  signaUsed  himself  nnto  the  churches  of 
God.  That  was  this :  there  was  a  time  when  most 
of  the  ministers  hi  the  colony  of  Plymouth  left  the 
colony,  upon  the  diseonmgement  which  the  want  of 
a  competent  maintenanee  among  the  needy  and  tro- 
ward  inhabitants  gave  mito  them.  NererthelesB 
Mr.  Partridge  was,  notwithstanding  the  paucity  and 
the  povertjf  of  his  congregation,  so  afraid  of  being 
any&ing  that  looked  like  a  bird  wndering  frcm  hU 
nett,  that  he  remained  with  his  poor  people  till  he 
took  wing  to  become  a  bird  of  paradiee,  along  with 
the  winged  eerapMm  of  heaven. 

IPXTAPBIUM. 

AvolavU. 

Muumt  or  AXoauKHrBOM  **0(iuRDnMi** 

When  the  Angel  of  the  Lord  encamps  roond  about 
those  that  fear  Him,  the  next  news  is.  They  that 
seek  the  Lord  shall  want  nothing  that  is  good  fur 
thenL  O  servant  of  God,  art  then  afraid  of  wants, 
of  straits,  of  dMcnltiesf  Hie  angels  who  poured 
down  at  least  260,000  bushels  of  manna  day  by  day 
vnto  the  followers  of  God  in  Ihe  wilderness;  the 
angel  that  brought  meat  unto  the  Prophet;  the 
angd  that  showed  Hagar  and  her  son  how  to  supply 
themselves;  who  can  tell  what  services  they  maydo 
for  thee  I  Art  thou  in  danger  by  sicknesses?  llie 
angel  who  strengthened  the  feeble  Daniel,  the  angel 
who  impregnated  the  waters  of  Bethesda  with  such 
sanative  and  balsamic  virtues;  who  can  tell  what 
services  they  may  do  for  thee  I  Art  thou  in  danger 
from  enemies  f  The  angd  who  rescued  Jaoob  from 
Laban  and  from  Esau ;  Uie  angel  who  fetdied  Peter 
out  of  prison,  who  can  tell  what  services  they  may 
do  for  uieel  The  angels  which  directed  the  Patri- 
arch in  hm  journeys,  may  give  a  direction  to  thy 
8tq)S,  when  thoo  art  at  a  loss  how  to  steer.  The 
angab  who  moved  the  Philistines  to  dismiM  David ; 
the  angels  who  carried  Lot  out  of  Sodom ;  the  angels 
who  would  not  let  the  lions  foil  upon  Danid,  they 
are  still  ready  to  do  as  much  for  thee,  when  God 
thy  Saviour  snail  see  it  seasonable.  Aiid  who  can 
tell  what  services  the  ansels  of  God  may  do  for  the 
servants  of  God,  when  their  dying  hour  is  coming 
upon  them;  then  to  make  their  bed  for  them,  then 
to  make  aU  things  ea^  to  them.  When  we  are 
in  our  agonies,  then  for  an  angel  to  come  and 
strengthen  us  t 

The  holy  angels,  who  have  stood  by  us  all  our 
life,  will  not  forsake  as  at  our  death.  It  was  the 
last  word  of  a  Divine,  dying  in  this,  but  fomons  in 
other  countries;  O  you  holy  angek,  eome,  do  your 
office.  Tis  a  blessed  office,  indeed,  which  our  Sa- 
viour sends  his  holy  angds  to  do  for  us  in  a  dying 
hour.  At  our  dissolution  they  will  attend  us,  they 
will  befriend  us,  they  will  receive  us,  they  will  do 
inconceivable  tilings  as  a  convoy  for  us,  to  set^  us 
before  the  presenoe  of  our  Saviour  with  exceeding 
joy.  O  believer,  why  art  thou  se  afraid  of  dying! 
wnatt  afraid  of  coming  into  the  loving  and  the 
lovely  hands  of  the  holy  angels  I    Afraid  of  going 


from  the  caverns  of  the  earth,  whidi  are  fhll  of  bru- 
tish peej^e,  and  where  thy  moan  was.  My  sool  is 
among  hons,  and  I  Ue  among  them  that  are  set  on 
ire,  even  among  the  sons  of  men ;  and  afraid  of  0oing 
to  dwell  among  those  amiable  spirits,  who  have 
r^oiced  in  aU  the  good  they  ever  saw  done  nnto 
thee ;  who  have  rejoiced  in  being  sent  by  thy  God 
and  theirs,  times  without  number,  to  do  good  vnto 
thee ;  who  have  rejoiced  in  the  hopes  of  having  thee 
to  be  with  them,  and  now  have  what  they  hoped  for 
by  having  thee  associated  with  them  in  tne  satisfoe- 
tions  of  me  heavenly  world!  Certainly,  thou  wilt 
not  be  afraid  of  going  to  those,  whom  ihon  hast 
already  had  so  sweet  a  conversation  with. 

It  was  a  good  Memento  written  on  the  door  of 
a  study  that  hadmuch  of  Heav^i  in  it:  Ahqku 
AsTA9T ;  there  are  Holif  Angele  at  hand. 


ov 
imeoHbedenkU 


VBAsn  or 


out  BeewrreoHon^ 


The  exhortatioa  of  the  Lord, 
With  consolation  speaks  to  us. 

As  to  his  children  his  good  word. 
We  must  reoMmber  speaking  thus: 

Mychild,  when  God  shall  chasten  thee. 
His  chastening  do  thou  not  contemn : 

When  thou  his  just  rebukes  dost  see. 
Faint  not  rebuked  under  them. 

The  Lord  with  fit  afflieti<ms  will 
Correct  the  children  of  his  love ; 

He  doth  himself  their  fiither  stiU, 
By  his  most  wise  correetions  provsL 

Afflictions  for  the  present  here. 
The  vexed  flesh  will  ^evous  call. 

But  afterwards  there  will  appear, 
Not  grief^  but  peace,  the  end  of  oil 


oir  Tia  voMxm.  or  mm  dav«i 
7%emalte  in$or<bed on  her  ffraeedone,  **  Gone,  bml  not  toit," 

The  dearest  Lord  of  heaven  gave 

Himself  an  offering  once  for  roe : 
The  dearest  thing  on  earth  I  have, 

Now,  Lord,  nl  offer  unto  Thee. 

I  see  my  best  eni<mnents  here. 
Are  loans,  and  flowers,  and  vanities  * 

Ere  well  ^joyed  they  disappear: 
Vain  smoke,  they  prick  said  leave  our  eye& 

But  I  believe,  O  glorious  Lord, 
That  when  I  seem  to  lose  these  toys, 

What^s  lost  will  folly  be  restored 
In  g^ory,  with  eternal  joys. 

I  do  believe,  that  I  and  mine. 

Shall  come  to  everlasting  rest; 
Because,  blest  Jesus,  we  are  thine. 

And  with  thy  promises  are  blest 

I  do  believe,  that  every  bird  . 

Of  mine,  which  to  tde  ground  shall  fSsU, 
Does  foil  at  thy  kind  will  and  word ; 

Kor  I,  nor  it,  is  hurt  at  all. 

Now  my  believing  soul  does  hear. 

This  among  the  glad  angels  told: 
I  know  thou  dost  &y  Maker  fear. 

From  whom  thou  nothing  dost  withhold  I 

BENJAMIN  T0MP80N. 

Benjamin  Tompson,  ^^eamed  schoolmaster  and 
physiciaD,  and  y*  renowned  poet  of  New  £ng* 
land,"  according  to  the  eulo^stic  langna^re  of  )^ 
tombstone,  was  bom  in  1640,  and  graduated  at 
Harvdid  in  1662.    He  was  master  of  the  pnbBo 
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schod  in  Boeton  from  1667  to  1670,  when  he 
reoeiyed  a  call  and  remoyed  to  Cambridge.  He 
died  April  13,  1714,  and  is  bmied  at  Boxbnry* 
He  was  the  author  of  an  JSlegy  on  the  Em, 
Samuel  Whiting  of  Lynn,  who  died  December 
11, 1679,  which  is  printed  in  the  Magnalia.  He 
ako  figures  in  the  same  yolome  among  the  rhym- 
ing eulogists  at  its  commencement,  where  he  turns 
a  compliment  with  some  skill. 

Qood  patrioe  Manes  reyocasti  a  Bedibns  altis, 
Sylyestres  Mass  grates,  Mathbbk,  rependunt 
nno  noya  Progenies,  yeterom  sab  Imagine,  ocelo 
Arte  toa  terram  viaitans,  demissa,  salutat 
Grata  Deo  pietas;  grates  perBolvimos  omnes; 
Semper  houos,  nomenque  tuom,  Mathbri,  mauebnnt 

Is  the  bless'd  Mathsr  necromancer  tam*d. 
To  raise  his  eoantcy*B  fothers*  ashes  um'df 
Etisha's  dust,  life  to  the  dead  imparts ; 
This  prophet,  by  his  more  familiar  arts. 
Unseals  our  heroei  tombs,  and  giyes  them  air; 
They  rise,  they  walk,  they  talk,  look  wondrous  lair; 
Eaoh  of  them  m  an  orb  of  li^t  doth  shine. 
In  liyeries  of  glory  most  diyme. 
When  anoient  names  I  in  thy  pages  met, 
Like  geois  on  Aaron's  costly  breastplate  set, 
Hethmks  heayen*s  open,  while  great  saints  descend. 
To  wreathe  the  brows  by  which  their  acts  were 
penn'd. 

EQs  chief  production  is  a  poem  entitled  New  Eng- 
land!'$  Crisis,  The  piece,  after  an  eulogy  on  oertain 
patriotic  women,  who  turned  out  to  build  a  wall 
for  the  defence  of  the  town,  giyes  a  comparison 
between  old  times  and  new  in  the  colony,  in  which 
he  assigns  the  palm,  as  usual  in  such  discussioiflb, 
at  least  in  poetry,  to  the  days  gone  by ;  and  then 
passes  to  King  rhilip^s  war,  with  which  the  re- 
mainder is  occupied. 

OH  A  roKXznainov  at  boston  buuh  bt  woxbi. 
Dvm  fpemtna  JML 

A  grand  attempt  some  Amazonian  Dames 
Contriye  whereby  to  glorify  their  names, 
A  mff  for  Boston  Neck  of  mud  and  turfe. 
Reaching  from  side  to  side,  from  surf  to  surf. 
Their  nimble  hands  spin  up  like  Ghristmas  pyes, 
Their  pastry  by  deg^es  on  high  doth  rise. 
The  wneel  at  home  counts  in  an  holiday. 
Since  while  the  mistress  worketh  it  may  play. 
A  tribe  of  female  hands,  but  manly  hearts. 
Forsake  at  home  their  pasty  crust  and  tarts. 
To  knead  the  dirt,  the  samplers  down  they  huri. 
Their  undulating  silks  they  closely  furl. 
The  pick-axe  one  as  a  commandress  holds. 
While  t'other  at  her  awk'ness  gently  soolda 
One  pufb  and  sweats,  the  other  nmtters  why 
Cant  you  promoye  your  woric  so  fast  as  It 
Some  dig,  some  delye,  and  others'  hands  do  feel 
The  little  waggon's  weight  with  sinffle  wheel. 
And  least  some  &inting-fits  the  weak  surprize. 
They  want  no  sack  nor  cakes,  they  are  more  wise. 
Tliese  braye  essays  draw  forth  male,  stronger  hands, 
More  like  to  dawbers  than  to  marshal  bandb ; 
These  do  the  work,  and  sturdy  bulwarks  raise. 
But  the  beginners  well  deserye  the  praise. 

niB  vaoLoevB. 

The  times  wherein  old  Pompion  was  a  saint, 
When  men  fared  hardly  yet  without  complaint, 
Onyilest  cates;  the  dainty  Indian  maize 
Was  eat  with  clamp^heDs  out  of  wooden  trays, 
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Under  thatch'd  hutfcs  without  the  ery  of  rent. 
And  Uie  best  sawoe  to  eyery  dish,  content 
When  flesh  was  food  and  hairy  skins  made  coats, 
And  men  as  well  as  birds  had  ohiroing  notes. 
When  Cimnels  were  aooonnted  noble  bloud ; 
Among  the  tribes  of  common  herbage  food 
Of  Geres'  bounty  form'd  was  many  a  knack, 
Enough  to  fiU  poor  Robin's  Almanaek. 
These  golden  tunes  (too  fortonate  to  hold,) 
Were  quickly  sin'd  away  for  loye  of  gold. 
T  was  then  among  the  bushes,  not  the  street, 
If  one  in  place  did  an  inferior  meet, 
'*  Good  morrow,  brother,  is  there  aught  you  want! 
"  Take  freely  of  me,  what  I  haye  you  ha^nt" 
Plain  Tom  and  Dick  would  pass  as  current  now. 
As  eyer  since  **  Your  Seryant  Sir,"  and  bow. 
Deep-skirted  doublets,  puritanic  capes, 
Which  now  would  render  men  like  upright  apes. 
Was  oomlier  wear,  our  wiser  fathers  thimght, 
llian  the  cast  fashions  from  all  Europe  In^ugfat 
'T  was  in  those  days  an  honest  grace  would  hold 
Till  an  hot  pudding  grew  at  heart  a  cold. 
And  men  had  better  stonutohs  at  religion. 
Than  I  to  capon,  turkey-cock,  or  pigeon; 
When  honest  sisters  met  to  pray,  not  prate, 
About  their  own  and  not  their  neighhour's  state. 
During  Plain  Dealing's  reign,  that  worthy  stud 
Of  the  ancient  planters'  race  before  the  flood, 
Then  times  were  good,  merchants  car'd  not  a  rush 
For  other  fare  than  Jonakin  and  Mush. 
Although  men  far'd  and  lodged  yery  hard. 
Yet  innocence  was  better  than  a  gaard. 
T  was  long  before  spiders  and  worms  had  drawn 
Their  dungy  webs,  or  hid  with  cheating  Uwne 
New  England's  .beautyes,  which  still  seem'd  to  me 
niustriouB  in  their  own  simplicity. 
'T  was  ere  the  neif^ibonriog  Virgin-Land  had  broke 
The  hogsheads  of  her  worse  than  hellish  smoak. 
T  was  ere  the  Islands  sent  their  presents  in. 
Which  but  to  use  was  counted  next  to  sin. 
'T  was  ere  a  barge  had  made  so  rich  a  freight 
As  chocolate,  dust-gold  and  bitts  of  eight 
Ere  wines  from  France  and  Muscoyadoe  to. 
Without  the  which  the  drink  wUl  scarsly  doei 
From  western  isles  ere  fruits  and  delicacies 
Did  rot  maids'  teeth  and  spoil  their  handsome  faces. 
Or  ere  these  times  did  chance,  the  noise  of  war 
Was  from  our  towns  and  hearts  remoyed  far. 
No  bugbear  comets  in  the  chr3r8tal  air 
Did  driye  our  christian  pUntcure  to  despair. 
No  sooner  pagan  malice  peeped  forth 
But  yalour  snib'd  it    Then  were  men  of  worth 
Who  by  their  prayers  slew  thousands,  angel-like; 
Their  weapons  are  unseen  with  which  they  strike. 
Then  had  the  churches  rest;  as  yet  the  coales 
Were  coyered  up  in  most  contentious  souls: 
Freeness  in  judgment,  union  in  affection. 
Dear  loye,  sound  truth,  they  were  our  grand  pro- 
tection. 
Then  were  the  times  in  which  our  oounceUs  sate. 
These  gaye  prognosticks  of  our  future  fate. 
If  these  be  longer  liy'd  our  hopes  increase. 
These  warrs  will  usher  in  a  longer  peaoe. 
But  if  New  England's  loye  die  in  its  youth. 
The  graye  will  open  next  for  blessed  truth. 
This  theame  is  out  of  date,  the  peaoefull  hours 
When  castles  needed  not,  but  pleasant  bowers. 
Not  ink,  but  bloud  and  tears  now  serye  the  turn 
To  draw  the  figure  of  New  England's  ume. 
New  England's  hour  of  passion  is  at  hand; 
No  power  except  diyine  can  it  withstand. 
Scarce  hath  her  glass  of  fifty  years  run  out. 
But  her  old  prosperous  steeds  turn  heads  about. 
Tracking  themseiyes  back  to  their  poor  beginnings. 
To  fear  and  fnre  upon  their  fruits  of  sinnings. 
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So  that  the  mirror  of  the  christum  world 
Lyee  burnt  to  heaps  in  part,  h«r  ttreamert  fdrTd. 
Qrief  8i^»  joy^  oee,  and  dismal  fears  surprise 
Not  dastard  spirits  only,  but  the  wise. 
Thus  have  the  Cures!  hopes  deodv'd  the  eye 
Of  the  big-swoki  expectant  stan^g  by : 
Thus  the  proud  ship  after  a  little  turn, 
Sinks  into  Neptune  s  arms  to  find  its  vme: 
Thus  hath  the  heir  to  many  thousands  bom 
Been  in  an  instant  from  the  mother  torn : 
Even  thus  thine  infant  cheeks  begin  to  pale. 
And  thy  supporters  through  great  losses  faiL 
This  is  the  jHroioffue  to  thy  future  woe, 
The  EpUogve  no  mortal  yet  can  know. 

OUB  FOBEFATHEBS'  80KG. 

This  song  is  stated  in  the  Massachusetts  Histo- 
rical Collections  to  have  been  ^^  taken  memoriter, 
in '  1785,  from  the  lips  of  an  old  lady  at  the 
advanced  period  oi  96.^'  '  It  is  also  found  in  ihe 
Massachosetts  Magazine  for  January,  1791.  Both 
oopies  are  identical.  It  is  of  an  early  date,  and 
has  been  carried  back  to  the  year  1630.  Four 
lines  in  the  stanza  before  the  last  appear  missing. 

New  England's  annoyances  you  that  would  know 

them. 
Pray  ponder  these  verses  which  briefly  doth  shew 

them. 
The  place  where  we  live  is  a  wilderness  wood. 
Where  grass  is  much  wanting  that's  fruitful  and 

good: 
Our  mountains  and  hills  and  our  vallies  below. 
Being  conmionly  covered  with  ice  and  with  snow ; 
And  when  the  north-west  wind  with  violence  blows. 
Then  every  man  pulls  his  cap  over  his  nose : 
But  if  anys  so  hardy  and  will  it  withstand. 
He  forfeits  a  finger,  a  loot  or  a  hand. 

But  when  the  Spring  opens  we  then  take  the  hoe. 
And  make  the  ground  ready  to  plant  and  to  sow ; 
Our  com  being  planted  and  seea  being  sown. 
The  worms  destroy  much  before  it  is  grown ; 
And  when  it  is  growing  some  spoil  there  is  made, 
By  birds  and  by  squirrels  that  pluck  up  the  blade ; 
And  when  it  is  come  to  fVill  corn  in  the  ear, 
It  is  often  destroyed  by  raccoon  and  by  deer. 

And  now  our  garments  begin  to  grow  thin, ' 
And  wool  is  much  wanted  to  card  and  to  spin ; 
If  we  can  get  a  garment  to  cover  without. 
Our  other  m-garments  are  clout  upon  clout : 
Our  clothes  we  brought  with  us  are  apt  to  be  torn. 
They  need  to  be  clouted  soon  after  they're  worn. 
But  clouting  our  garments  they  hinder  us  nothing, 
douti  double^  are  warmer  than  single  whole  cloth- 
ing 

If  fresh  meat  be  wanting,  to  fiU  up  our  dish. 

We  have  carrots  and  turnips  as  much  as  we  wish ; 

And  is  there  a  mind  for  a  delicate  dish 

We  repair  to  the  dam-banks,  and  there  we  catch 

fish. 
Instead  of  pottage  and  puddings,  and  custards  and 

pies, 
Our  pumpkins  and  parsnips  are  common  supplies ; 
We  have  pumpkins  at  morning,  and  pumpkins  at 

noon. 
If  it  was  not  for  pumpkins  we  should  be  undone. 

If  barley  be  wanting  to  make  into  malt. 
We  must  be  contented,  and  think  it  no  fault ; 
For  we  can  make  liquor  to  sweeten  our  lips, 
Of  pumpkins  and  parsnips  and  walnut  tree  chips. 


Now  iHiile  some  are  going  lei  others  be  eosiiBg. 
For  while  liquor's  bumng  it  must  have  a  ■emnmiiig; 
But  I  will  not  blame  them,  for  birds  of  a  leather. 
By  seeking  their  fellows  are  flocking  together. 
But  you  whom  the  Lord  intends  hither  to  bring, 
Forsake  not  the  honey  for  fear  of  the  sting ; 
But  bring  both  a  quiet  and  contented  mind. 
And  all  needful  blessiugs  you  surely  will  find. 

THOMAS  MAKm. 

Thomas  Makih  was  the  author  of  two  Latiii 
poems  addressed  to  James  Logan,  and  found 
among  his  papers  after  his  death;  they  are  entitled, 
Encomium  Fewn$yh4jmi<B^  and  In  laudet  P^nmafgU 
umim  poemiL,  $eu  deteriptio  PmiMyhamm^  and 
bear  date  in  1728  and  1729.  The  second  is 
^  prindpally  retained,*^  as  be  phrases  it,  by  Bobert 
Proud,  who  adds  an  Englibh  translatioii  by  him- 
self in  his  History  of  Pennsylvania/  Makia 
was  an  usher  onder  Geoige  Keith,*  in  1689,  in 
the  Friends'  Pnblic  Grammar  School  in  Philadel- 
phia, and  succeeded  him  as  prindpa]  in  the  flaw- 
ing year.  He  was  frequently  chosen  derk  of  the 
Provincial  Assembly,  but  his  school  not  proving 
productive,  he  removed  to  the  interior.t  His 
verses  describing  the  features  of  town  and  coun- 
try appear  to  have  been  written  for  amusement, 
and  belong  to  the  curiosities  of  literature.     We 

§ive  a  brief  passage  of  both  the  rural  and  dty 
escriptions. 

Hie  avis  est  qwedam  dulci  celeberrima  voce, 
Qu»  variare  sonos  usque  canendo  solet 

Hic  avis  est  qu»dam  minima  et  pulcherrima  plumis, 
Sugere  qu«  flores  usque  volando  solet 

Unde  fugam  muses  in  morem  pi*operare  videtur, 
Tanquam  non  oculis  aspicienda  diu. 

Hic  avis  est  qusedam  rubro  formoea  colore, 

Gutture  que  plumis  est  mnculata  nigris. 
Hic  avis  est  repetens,  Wkip^  Whip^  Will,  voce  joeo^ ; 

QusB  tota  vemo  tempore  nocte  canit 
Hic  et  aves  alie,  quotquot  generantnr  ab  ovis, 

Scribere  jam  quarum  nomina  inane  foret, 
Innumere  volitare  solent  hlo  sepe  columbo ; 

Unde  frequens  multb  obvia  praeda  datur. 

Hic  estate  solet  tanquam  Sere  ^udeat  idto, 
Tollere  se  ex  summis  sepe  acipenser  aquis. 

Qui  salit  ac  resilit  toties  (mirabile  visu) 
In  cymbas  iiigens  prsBOa  aliquando  cadit 

Regius  hic  piscis  minimi  pretiosus  habetur ; 
Karior  est  at  ubi,  carior  est  et  ibL 

Tb  here  the  moehing  bird  ezt^ds  his  throat. 
And  imitates  the  biras  of  eVry  note ; 
Tis  here  the  smallest  of  the  feather'd  train, 
The  ktmtminff  btrd,  frequents  the  flow*ry  plain. 


*  Oeorgtt  Keith,  celebrated  both  as  sn  advocate  aod  opponent 
of  the  Qoakers.  was  born  In  Aberdeen,  and  came  to  East 
Jersey  in  1082,  where  he  was  appointed  snrreyor-ffeneml.  He 
was,  as  we  have  seen,  at  the  hMd  of  a  school  in  Phibuto^pUa 
in  1689.  In  1091,  after  havinf  made  a  {HropagandiBt  toar  ta 
Kew  England,  be  left  the  sect  with  a  few  Iblkiwerm,  tbe 
seceders  calling  themselves  Christian  Quakers.  He  not  loi^ 
after  took  orders  in  the  Chorch  of  England,  officiated  ^>oat  a 
year  in  New  Yorlc  and  Boston,  and  travelled  throni^  tlM 
settlements  as  a  missionary.  He  retamed  to  England  In  ITOC, 
and  passed  the  remainder  of  his  life  as  rector  oi  Edbnztoo  ia 
Sussex.  He  published  in  ITnS  a  Joamal  of  Travels  fh>m  New 
Hampshire  to  Oaratack,  whkitk  was  reprinted  In  18M  by  tbe 
Protestant  Episcopal  Historical  Society,  In  the  first  volinne  of 
their  Collections,  and  a  number  of  oontroveraial  works,  whl<^ 
were  not  deficient  In  energy. 

t  Prond's  History,  IL  Sol.  Some  Account  of  tbe  Early-  Poets 
and  Poetry  of  Pennsylvania,  by  Joshua  Frandi  Fisher.  Peoa. 
Hist  Boa  ColL,  voL  &,  pt  S,  p.  m 
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Its  motion  qnick  seems  to  elnde  the  eye ; 
It  now  a  bird  appears,  and  now  a  fly. 

The  Tarions  woodpeekert  here  charm  the  sight ; 
Of  mhigled  red,  of  beautiooa  black  and  wmte. 
Here  tohip-per-will ;  a  bird,  whose  fimoi'd  name 
From  its  nocturnal  note  imagined,  came. 
Here,  in  the  fall,  large  flocks  of  pigeons  fly, 
60  numerous,  that  they  darken  all  the  sky. 
Here  other  birds  of  ev'ry  kind  appear, 
Whose  names  would  be  too  long  to  mention  here. 

Large  sturgeons  num'roqs  crowd  the  Delaware ; 
Which,  in  warm  weather,  leap  into  the  air ; 
So  high,  that  (strange  to  tell  I)  they  often  fly 
Into  Uie  boats,  which  on  the  river  ply  1 
That  royal  fish  is  little  valu'd  here ; 
Bat  where  more  scarce,  'tis  more  esteemed  and  dear. 

Pnlchra  duos  inter  sita  stat  Philadelphia  rivos ; 

Inter  quos  duo  sunt  millia  longa  vis. 
Dehwartac  major,  Seulkil  minor  ille  Tooatur; 

Indis  et  Sveitig  notus  uterque  diu. 
.£dibaa  omatur  multis  urbe  umite  longo. 

Qua  parva  emiouit  tempore  magna  brevL 
Hie  plateas  menaor  spatiis  delineat  equis, 

£t  domui  recto  est  ordine  juncta  domus. 
Qoinque  sacra  h&c  ledes  una  numerantur  in  urbe, 

Altera  non  etiam  distat  ab  urbe  procuL 
Ex  quibus  una  alias  est  quse  supereminet  omnes ; 

Cuius  nondum  ingens  perficiatur  opus. 
Pnecmit  hie  sacros  divina  melodia  psalmoe: 

£t  Tox  totius  Buccinit  inde  chori 
Elevet  hoc  hominum  mentes,  et  muloeat  aures, 

Sed  cor  devotum  psallit  in  aure  Dei 
Basis  huic  posita  est  ezcelsiB  firma  futuns 

Turris,  uoi  dicunt  cera  sonora  fore. 
Hie  in  gymnasiis  linguie  docentur  et  artee 

Ingenuse ;  multis  doctor  &  ipse  fui 
Una  schola  hie  alias  etiam  supereminet  omnes 

RofMtno  et  Onjeeo  quffi  doeet  ore  loqui 

Fair  Philadelphia  next  is  rising  seen. 
Between  two  rivers  plno'd,  two  miles  between ; 
The  Delaware  and  SeulkUy  new  to  fame, 
Both  ancient  streams,  yet  of  a  modem  name. 
The  city,  form'd  upon  a  beautious  plan. 
Has  many  houses  built,  tho'  late  began ; 
Rectangular  the  streets,  direct  and  foir ; 
And  rectilinear  all  the  ranges  are. 
Five  houses  here  for  sacred  use  are  known. 
Another  stands  not  far  without  the  town. 
Of  these  appears  one  in  a  grander  style. 
But  yet  unnnish'd  is  the  lofty  pile. 
Here  psalms  divine  melodious  accents  raise. 
And  choral  symphony  sweet  songa  of  praise : 
To  raise  the  mind,  and  sooth  the  pious  ear ; 
But  God  devoted  minds  doth  always  hear. 
A  lofty  tow'r  is  founded  on  this  g^und, 
J'or  future  bells  to  make  a  distant  soxmd. 
Here  schools,  for  learning,  and  for  arts,  are  seen ; 
In  which  to  many  Tve  a  teacher  been : 
But  one,  in  teacmng,  doth  the  rest  excel. 
To  know  and  speak  the  Greek  and  Latin  welL 

JOHN  J068ELYN. 

Trs  first  mention  we  have  of  John  Josselyn  is 
firom  his  own  words,  that  he  set  sail  for  New 
England  April  26,  and  arrived  at  Boston  on  the 
8d  of  July,  1638.  Here  he  "presented  his  re- 
spects to  Mr.  Winthrop  the  govemor,  and  to  Mr. 
Cotton  the  teacher  of  Boston  charch,  to  whom  he 
delivered,  finom  Mr.  Francis  Qoarles  the  poet,  the 
transition  of  the  16,  25,  51,  88,  118,  and  187 
Psalms  into  English  meter."  He  returned  to 
England  in  October  of  the  following  year.    A 


storm  which  occurred  on  his  yovage  seems  to  have 
made  him  poetical    He  thus  discoarses : 

And  the  bitter  storm  augments;  the  wild  winds 

wage 
War  from  all  parts ;  and  join  with  the  sea*s  rage. 
The  sad  douos  sink  in  showers;  you  would  have 

thought. 
That    high-swoln-eeas    even    unto    Heaven    had 

wrought 
And  Heaven  to  seas  deeeended :  no  star  shown ;       ' 
Blind  night  irr  darkness,  tempests  and  her  own 
Dread  terrors  lost;  yet  this  dire  lightning  turns 
To  more  feared  light ;  the  sea  with  lightnmg  bumiL 
The  pilot  knew  not  what  to  chuse  or  fly. 

Art  stood  amaz'd  in  ambiguity.  ., 

He  thus  commences  the  recital  of  his  second 
voyage. 

I  have  heard  of  a  certain  merchant  in  the  west  of 
England,  who  after  many  great  losses,  walking  upon 
the  sea  bank  in  a  calm  sun-shining  day ;  observing 
the  smoothness  of  the  sea,  coming  in  with  a  che- 
quered or  dimpled  wave:  Ah  (quoth  he)  thou  flat- 
tering element,  many  a  time  hast  thou  intioed  me  to 
throw  myself  and  my  fortunes  into  thy  arms;  but 
thou  hast  hitherto  proved  treacherous;  thinking  to 
find  thee  a  mother  of  increase,  I  have  found  thee  to 
be  the  mother  of  mischief  and  wickedness ;  yea  the 
father  of  prodigies ;  therefore,  being  now  secure,  I 
will  trust  thee  no  more.  But  mark  this  man's  reso- 
lution a  while  aft«r,  periculum  ftiaris  <p«t  lueri 
tupercU.  So  fared  it  with  me,  that  having  escaped 
the  dangers  of  one  voyage,  must  needs  put  on  a 
resolution  for  a  second,  wherein  I  plowea  many  a 
churlish  billow  with  little  or  no  advantage,  but 
rather  to  my  loss  and  detriment  In  the  settine 
down  whereof  I  propose  not  to  insist  in  a  methodical 
way,  but  according  to  my  quality,  in  a  plain  and 
brief  relation  as  I  have  done  alrea^ ;  for  I  perceive, 
if  I  used  all  the  art  that  possibly  I  could,  it  would 
be  difficult  to  please  all,  for  all  men's  eyes,  ears,  faith, 
and  judgments  are  not  of  a  size.  There  be  a  sort  of 
stagnant  stinking  spirits,  who,  like  flies,  lie  sucking 
at  the  botches  of  carnal  pleasures,  and  never  tra- 
velled so  much  sea  as  is  oetween  Heth  ferry  and 
Lvon  Key ;  yet  notwithstanding  (sitting  in  the  chair 
of  the  soornlul  over  their  whuts  and  draughts  of 
intoxication)  I  wiU  desperately  censure  the  relations 
of  the  greatest  travellers.  It  was  a  good  proviso  of 
a  learned  man,  never  to  report  wonders,  for  in  so 
doing  of  the  greatest  he  will  be  sure  not  to  be  be- 
lieved, but  laughed  at,  which  certainly  bewrays 
their  ignorance  and  want  of  discretion.  Of  fools 
and  madmen  then  I  shall  take  no  care,  I  will  not 
invite  these  in  the  least  to  honour  me  with  a  glance 
from  their  supercilious  eyes ;  but  rather  advise  them 
to  keep  their  inspection  for  their  fine  tongu'd  ro- 
mances and  plays.  Thb  homely  piece,  I  protest 
ingenuously,  is  prepared  for  such  only  who  well 
know  how  to  maj:e  use  of  their  charitable  construc- 
tions towards  woria  of  this  nature,  to  whom  I  submit 
myself  in  aU  my  fooulties,  and  proceed  in  my  second 
voyage. 

He  sailed  May  2dd,  1668,  and  retnraed  De- 
cember 1,  1671---the  interval  of  eight  and  a  half 
years  having  been  passed  in  New  England.  He 
published,  ttie  year  after  his  return,  Nwo  Eng- 
land's Baritie*  Dwnntind^    In  it  he  gives  ns  a 


^Kew  England's  Barlttos  IHaoovered  In  Blrd^  Beasts, 
Fishes,  Serpents,  and  Plants  of  that  Ck>antrT;  Toother  with 
the  Physleal  and  Chynirglcal  Bemedtes  wherewith  the  Na- 
ttves  eonstaotlj  use  to  oore  their  DtBtempem,  Wounds,  and 
Borefc    Also  a  Perfect  Description  of  an  Indian  Sqoa»  in  all 


TO 
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dinmee  of  Boston  in  1668.  "^The  boildingBare 
nandsome,  joimng  one  another  as  in  London,  with 
many  large  streeto,  inoet  of  them  paved  with 
pebble  st^Oe;  in  the  high  street  towm^  the 
Common  there  are  fiur  bnildingB,  some  of  stone, 
and  at  the  east  end  of  the  town  one  amongst  ths 
rest,  bnilt  by  the  shore  by  Mr.  Gibs  a  memiant, 
which  it  is  thought  will  stand  him  in  less  than 
8OOO;.  before  it  be  folly  finished.  The  town  is 
not  divided  into  panshen,  yet  they  have  three  £ur 
meeting  houses  or  churches,  which  hardly  suffice 
to  receive  the  inhabitants  and  strangers  that  come 
in  trom  all  parts." 

He  next  issued  a  brief  work  entitled,  An  Ac- 
count of  7\i>o  Voyages  to  New  England,* 

His  books  are  mainly  ocon{»ed  with  a  view  of 
the  natm^  history  of  the  country,  but  he  occa- 
sionally gives  us  some  hints  of  the  inhabitants, 
and  is  uniformly  amusing.  He  also  published  in 
1674,  Chronotogieal  OMcrvations  of  America^ 
from  the  year  of  ike  World  to  the  year  of  Christ, 
1678. 


JOHN  WILLIAlfa, 


^q^/^ 


«##r^ 


Trb  author  of  the  £edecmed  Captive^  was  bmn 
at  Rozbury,  Massachusetts,  December  16,  1664, 
where  his  grandAither  had  settled  in  the  year 
1688,  on  his  emigration  from  Engknd.  By  the 
aid  of  his  maternal  grand&ther,  William  Park,  he 
received  a  liberal  education,  and  was  graduated 
at  Harvard  at  the  age  of  nineteen.  In  the  spring 
of  1686  he  became  the  first  minister  of  Deerfield. 
This  was  a  post  of  unusual  peril,  as  the  place,  then 
*a  frontier  settlement,  the  first  houses  in  which 
were  ^"eoted  in  1671,  had  suffered  since  1675 
continued  attacks  from  the  Indians  engaged  in 
King  Philip's  war.  It  was  bomt  by  these  savages 
after  their  slaughter  of  Oaptain  Lathrop  and  his 
company,  on  the  18th  c^  September,  1675,  and 
the  site  was  not  again  permanently  occupied  by 
the  wlutes  until  1682.  In  1698,  depredations  re- 
commenced. Attacks  were  made  from  time  to 
time  on  the  fort  by  parties  of  French  and  Indians, 
and  on  the  29th  February  (O.S.)  1704,  the  place 
was  taken,  destroyed  by  fire,  some  thirty-eight 
of  the  townspeople  slain,  and  about  one  hundred 
carried  into  captivity,  among  whom  were  Mr. 
Williams,  his  wife  (who  was  murdered  on  the 
route),  and  children.  They  were  marched  through 
the  wilderness  to  Montreal,  where  they  arrived 
about  the  end  of  March.  They  remained  in  Ca- 
nada until  October  26,  1706,  when  fifty-seven 


bar  Bacvvry;  with  a  Poem  not  Inmroperlj  e<Milbn«d  upon 
her.  Lastly,  a  chronological  table  of  Iho  most  remarkable  pas- 
sages  in  tliat  oountrr  among  the  English.  Illnstrated  with 
outs.  By  John  Joeielynf  Qent  London,  {Minted  for  Q.  Wid- 
dowB.  1672. 
*  An  Acoonnt  of  Two  Toyagee  to  New  England;  wherein 

Jon  have  the  setting  out  of  a  (ubip  with  the  charge^  Ac    By 
ohn  Josselyn,  Oent    Menner.  distich  rendred  English  by 
Dr.  Heylln. 

Heart,  take  tUne  etie, 
Men  hard  to  please 

Thou  haply  mteht'dt  oflJsnd, 
Thoiif^  one  ^>eak  Ul 
Ofthee,  some  will 

Say  better;  there's  on  end. 
London,  printed  by  OUes  Widdows,  at  the  Green  Dragon 
In  St  Paul's  Churchyard,  1674 


were  removed  in  a  vestel  sent  finom  Boston  to 
that  dty,  where  they  arrived  on  the  21st  of  No- 
vember following.  A  portion  of  the  remainder 
had  fiiUen  finom  fatigue  or  violence  (m  the  march 
or  died  dnring  their  ei^tivity,  and  some  profemd 
to  remain  with  their  Indian  captMa.  Wifljams 
with  two  of  his  children  rstoroed,  and  ki  the 
March  following  pnbliabed  his  work  <m  his  cap- 
tivity,* one  of  the  most  interesting  prodnod<»i8  in 
onr  early  fiteratore. 

He  was  invited  immediately  after  his  arrival  to 
retam  to  Deerfield,  and,  alth<Hi^  the  ntoatioB 
was  still  perilous,  ventured  on  his  old  field  of 
labor.  Here  he  married  a  daughter  of  C^itam 
Allen,  of  Windsor,  Connecticut.  The  town  had 
been  rebuilt  after  its  destmotton  in  1704,  and 
was  again  attacked  in  1709,  but  the  assailants, 
finding  the  inhabitants  iMn^>ared  to  give  them  a 
warm  reoeplion,  withorew.  Soon  after  this 
WiSiams  was  appcanted  a  oommiasioD^  in  the 
expedition  to  Canada,  under  the  command  of 
Col.  Stoddard,  undertaken  to  redeem  ih»  paaoaan 
yet  remaining  there.  The  attempt  was  snooess- 
nil  in  several  instances,  but  not  in  obtaimng  die 
daughter  of  Mr.  WiDiiunB.  The  remainder  of  his 
life  was  passed  in  comparative  tranquiDitj,  and 
he  died  at  Deerfield,  June  12, 1729,  leaving  ei^ 
children. 

The  Redeemed  Captive  has  been  frequently 
reprinted.  The  last  edition  (published  by  Ho^ 
kins,  Bridgman  &  Co.,  Northampton,  Mass.)  is 
excellently  edited  with  a  life  of  the  writer,  to 
which  we  have  been  mainly  indebted  in  the 
present  sketoh,  and  an  aeoount  of  his  descendants 
by  one  of  their  number.  Dr.  Stephen  W.  Williams. 
We  present  a  passage  from  the  reoord  of  the 
perilous  and  painful  Journey. 

We  travelled  not  far  the  first  dav ;  God  made  ths 
heathen  so  to  pity  our  children,  that  though  they 
had  several  wounded  persons  of  their  own  to  cany 
upon  their  shoulders,  for  thirty  miles,  before  they 
came  to  the  river,  yet  they  carried  our  children, 
incapable  of  travelling,  in  their  arms,  and  upon  their 
shoulders.  When  we  came  to  our  lodging  place, 
the  first  night,  they  dug  away  the  snow,  and  made 
some  wigwams,  cut  down  some  small  branches  of 
the  spruce-tree  to  lie  down  on,  and  gave  the  prison- 
ers somewhat  to  eat ;  but  we  had  but  little  appetite^ 
I  was  pinioned  and  bound  down  that  night,  and  so 
I  was  every  night  whilst  I  was  with  the  army. 
Some  of  the  enemy  who  brought  drink  with  them 
fr6m  the  town  fell  to  drinking,  and  in  their  drunken 
fit  they  killed  my  negro  man,  the  only  dead  pers(» 
I  either  saw  at  the  town,  or  in  the  wav. 

In  the  night  an  Englishman  made  his  eeci^ ;  in 
the  morning  (March  1),  I  was  called  for,  and  ordered 
by  the  general  to  tell  the  Enslish,  that  if  any  more 
made  their  escape,  they  would  burn  the  rest  of  the 
prisoners.  He  that  took  me  was  unwilling  to  let 
me  speak  with  any  of  the  prisoners,  as  we  insrched ; 
but  on  the  morning  of  the  second  day,  he  being  ap- 
pointed to  guard  the  rear,  I  was  put  into  the  hanos 
of  my  other  master,  who  permitted  me  to  speak  to 
my  wife,  when  I  overtook  h^,  and  to  walk  with  her 


*  The  Bedeemed  CaptlTe  retamlnff  to  ZIon :  or  a  fidthfcl 
history  of  remarkable  occurrences  in  the  captlvltv  and  deliver^ 
ance  of  Mr.  John  Williams,  Minister  of  the  Gospel  in  DeerfleM, 
who  in  the  decolatlon  which  befel  that  plantation  by  ao  Incor- 
sion  of  the  French  and  Indiana,  wa»  oy  them  carried  away, 
with  his  &mlly  and  his  neighbourhood,  into  Canada.  Drawn 
up  by  UmselH 
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to  help  her  in  her  jonmey.  On  the  way,  we  dis- 
oonrsed  of  the  happiuess  of  those  who  had  a  right  to 
an  hoase  not  made  with  hauds,  eternal  in  the 
heayens ;  and  God  for  a  lather  and  friend ;  as  also, 
that  it  was  our  reasonable  datyqoietly  to  submit  to 
the  will  of  God,  and  to  say,  "  The  will  of  the  Lord 
be  done."  My  wife  told  me  her  strength  of  body 
began  to  fail,  and  that  I  must  expect  to  part  with 
her;  saying,  she  hoped  Gk>d  would  preserve  my 
life,  and  the  life  of  some,  if  not  of  all  our  children 
witii  us ;  and  commended  to  me,  under  Gk>d,  the 
care  of  them.  She  never  spake  any  discontented 
word  as  to  what  had  befallen  us,  but  with  suitable 
€an>re8sions  justified  God  in  what  had  happened. 
We  soon  made  a  halt,  in  which  time  my  chief  sur- 
viving master  came  up,  upon  which  I  was  put  upon 
marching  with  the  foremost,  and  so  made  my  last 
farewell  of  my  dear  wife,  the  desire  of  my  eyes,  and 
companion  in  many  mercies  and  afflictious.  Upon 
our  separation  from  each  other,  we  asked  for  each 
other  grace  sufficient  for  what  God  should  call  us 
to.  After  our  being  parted  from  one  another,  she 
spent  the  few  remaining  minutes  of  her  stay  in 
reading  the  Holy  Scriptures ;  which  she  was  wont 
personally  eveiy  day  to  delight  her  soul  in  reading, 
praying,  meditating  on,  by  herself^  in  her  closet, 
over  and  above  what  she  heard  out  of  ihem  in  our 
fiunily  worship.  I  was  made  to  wade  over  a  small 
river,  and  so  were  all  the  English,  the  water  above 
knee  deep,  the  stream  yery  swift ;  and  after  that  to 
travel  up  a  small  mountain;  my  strength  was 
almost  spent,  before  I  came  to  the  top  of  it.  No 
sooner  had  I  overcome  the  difficulty  of  that  ascent, 
but  I  was  permitted  to  sit  down,  and  be  unburdened 
of  my  pack.  I  sat  pitying  those  who  were  behind, 
and  entreated  my  master  to  let  me  go  down  and 
help  my  wife ;  but  he  refused,  and  would  not  let  me 
stir  from  hiuL  I  asked  each  of  the  prisoners  (as 
they  passed  by  me)  after  her,  and  neord  that, 
passing  through  the  above-said  river,  she  fell  down, 
and  was  plunged  over  head  and  ears  in  the  water ; 
after  which  she  travelled  not  far,  for  at  the  foot  of 
that  mountain,  the  cruel  and  blood-thirsty  savage 
who  took  her  slew  her  with  his  hatchet  at  one 
stroke,  the  tidings  of  which  were  very  awfuL  And 
yet  such  was  the  hard-heartedness  of  the  adversary, 
that  my  tears  were  reckon^  to  mo  as  a  reproach. 
My  loss  and  the  loss  of  my  children  was  great ;  our 
hearts  were  so  filled  with  sorrow,  that  nothing  but 
the  comfortable  hopes  of  her  being  taken  away,  in 
mercy  to  herself^  from  the  evils  we  were  to  see,  feel, 
and  suffer  under,  (and  joined  to  the  assembly  of  the 
^irits  of  just  men  made  perfect,  to  rest  in  peace, 
and  joy  unspeakable  and  full  of  glory,  and  the  good 
pleasure  of  God  thus  to  exercise  us,^  could  have  kept 
us  from  sinking  under,  at  that  tune.  That  Scrip- 
tare,  Job  i  21,  "  Naked  came  I  out  of  my  mother's 
womb,  and  naked  shall  I  return  thither  :  the  Lord 
gave,  and  the  Lord  hath  taken  away ;  blessed  be  the 
name  of  the  Lord," — was  brought  to  my  mind,  and 
from  it,  that  an  afflicting  Gk>d  was  to  be  glorified ; 
.with  some  other  places  of  Scripture,  to  persuade  to 
a  patient  bearing  my  afflictions. 

We  were  again  called  upon  to  march,  with  a  far 
heavier  burden  on  my  spirits  than  on  my  back.  I 
begged  of  God  to  overrule,  in  his  proyidence,  that 
the  corpse  of  one  so  dear  to  me,  ana  of  one  whose 
spirit  he  had  taken  to  dwell  with  him  in  glory, 
might  meet  with  a  Christian  burial,  and  not  be  left 
for  meat  to  the  fowls  of  the  air  and  beasts  of  the 
earth ,  a  mercy  that  God  g^racionsly  vouchsafed  to 
graat  For  God  put  it  into  the  hearts  of  my  neigh- 
bors, to  come  out  as  flir  as  she  lay,  to  take  up  her 
corpse,  carry  it  to  the  town,  and  decently  to  bury  it 
•oon  after.    In  our  march  they  killed  a  sucking  in- 
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font  of  one  of  my  neighbors ;  and  before  night  a  girl 
of  about  eleven  years  of  age.  I  was  made  to  mourn, 
at  the  consideration  of  my  flock  being,  so  far,  a  flock 
of  slaughter,  many  being  slain  in  the  town,  and  so 
many  murdered  in  so  few  miles  from  the  town  ; 
and  from  fears  what  we  must  yet  expect,  from  such 
who  delightfidly  imbrued  their  hands  in  the  blood 
of  so  many  of  His  people.  When  we  came  to  our 
lodging  place,  an  Indian  captain  from  the  eastward 
spake  to  my  master  about  killing  me,  and  taking  off 
my  scalp.  I  lifted  up  my  heart  to  God,  to  implore 
his  grace  and  mercy  m  such  a  time  of  need ;  and 
afterwards  I  told  my  master,  if  he  intended  to  kill 
me,  I  desired  he  would  let  me  know  of  it ;  assuring 
him  that  my  death,  after  a  promise  of  quarter,  would 
bring  the  guilt  of  blood  upon  him.  He  told  me  he 
would  not  kill  me.  We  laid  dovm  andsl^>t,  lor 
God  sustained  and  kept  us. 

Mr.  S.  G.  Drake,  of  Boston,  has  preserved  in 
his  Indian  Captivities^  and  Booh  qf  the  Indians^ 
a  number  of  original  narratives,  of  a  character 
similar  to  that  of  Williams,  forming  a  collection 
of  much  historical  value.  These  will  always 
retain  their  place  in  popular  interest,  but  fh>m 
their  necessary  resemblance  of  sublect  and  treat- 
ment to  the  ^^  Redeemed  Oaptiye,"  do  not  call 
for  separate  notice. 

JOHN  LEDEBBB. 

JoHK  Ledebbb,  the  first  explorer  of  the  Alle- 
ganies,  prepared  an  account  of  his  Three 
several  Marches  from  Virginia  to  the  west  of 
OaroliTM  and  other  pa^ts  of  the  continent,  begun 
inJIfarohy  1669,  and  ended  in  September^  1670;* 
in  Latin,  which  was  translated  by  Sir  William 
Talbot,  and  published  in  1672.  The  address  to 
^e  reader,  by  Talbot,  informs  ns. 

That  a  stranger  should  presume  (though  with  ^ 
William  Berkly's  commission^  to  go  into  these  parts 
of  the  American  continent  wnere  Englishmen  never 
had  been,  and  whither  some  refiised  to  accompany 
him,  was,  in  Virginia,  looked  on  as  so  great  an  mso- 
lence,  that  our  tray^er,  at  his  return,  instead  of 
welcome  and  applause,  met  nothing  but  affronts  and 
roproQchee ;  for,  indeed,  it  was  their  part  that  for^ 
Book  him  in  the  expedition,  to  procure  him  discredit 
that  was  a  witness  to  theirs.  '  Therefore  no  industry 
was  wanting  to  prepare  men  with  a  prejudice 
against  him,  and  this  their  malice  improved  to  such 
a  general  animosity,  that  he  was  not  safe  in  Vir- 
ginia from  the  outrage  of  the  people,  drawn  into  a 
persuasion,  that  the  public  levy  of  that  year  went 
aU  to  the  expense  of  his  vagarie&  Forced  by  this 
storm  into  Maryland,  he  became  known  to  me, 
though  then  ill  affected  to  the  man,  by  the  stories 
that  went  about  of  him.  Nevertheless,  finding  him, 
eontrary  to  1%  expectation,  a  modest,  ingenious  per- 
son, ana  a  pretty  scholar,  I  thought  it  common  jus- 
tice to  give  him  an  occasion  of  vindicating  himself 
from  what  I  had  heard  of  him ;  which  truly  he  did, 
with  so  convincing  reason  and  circumstance  as  quite 
abolished  those  former  impressions  in  me,  and  made 
me  desire  this  account  of  his  Travels. 

Lederer  does  not  appear  in  either  of  his  ex- 
peditions to  have  penetrated  farther  than,  in  ins 


*  The  Bisooverias  of  John  Lederer,  Id  three  eeveral  marches 
Arom  Yirginla,  to  the  west  of  Oarollii*,  aad  other  parte  of  the 
continent :  beji^nn  In  March  1669,  and  ended  In  September  1670i. 
Together  with  A  general  Map  of  the  whole  Territory  which  he 
traversed.  Collected  and  Translated  out  of  Latlne,  trom  his 
I>lsoonne  and  Writings  bj  Sir  William  Talbot,  Baiunet» 
London :  printed  by  J.  (X,  for  Saorael  Heyiidc,  167S. 
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own  words,  ^to  the  top  of  the  ApabtcBan  moun- 
tains.^* His  tract  contains  bat  twenty-seven 
quarto  pages,  a  portion  of  which  is  tilled  with 
acoonntB  of  the  Indians.  His  ^Conjectures  of 
the  Land  beyond  the  Apalatoean  Mountains  *'  are 
curious: 

They  are  certainly  in  a  great  error,  who  imagine 
that  the  continent  of  Norw  America  in  but  eight  or 
ten  days*  journey  over  from  the  Atlautio  to  the  In- 
dian ocean :  which  all  reasonable  men  must  acknow- 
ledge, if  they  oousider  that  Sir  Francis  Drake  kept 
a  wei^north-west  course  from  Cape  Mendocino  to 
California.  Nevertheleas,  by  what  I  gathered  from 
the  stranger  Indians  at  Akeuatzy,  of  their  voyage 
by  sea  to  the  very  mountains  from  a  far  distant 
north-west  oountry,  I  am  brought  over  to  their 
opinion  who  think  that  the  Indian  ocean  does 
stretch  an  arm  or  bay  frt>m  California  into  the  oon- 
tineot,  as  fiur  as  the  ApalatcBan  mountains,  answer- 
able to  the  g^ulfii  of  Florida  and  Mexico  on  this  side. 
Yet  I  am  far  frt>m  believing  with  sume,  that  such 
great  and  navigable  rivers  are  to  be  found  on  the 
other  side  of  the  Apalatoaiis  fUUng  into  the  Indian 
ocean,  as  those  which  run  fr^xn  them  to  the  east- 
ward. My  first  reason  is  derived  from  the  know- 
ledge ana  experience  we  already  have  of  South 
America,  whose  Andes  send  the  greatest  rivers  in 
the  world  ^as  the  Amazon  and  the  Rio  de  la  Plata, 
Ac)  into  the  Atlantick,  but  none  at  all  into  the 
PacifiaueSea.  Another  ar^meiit  is,  that  all  our 
wuteriowl,  which  delight  in  lakes  and  rivers,  as 
swans,  geese,  ducks,  dc,  come  over  the  mountains 
from  the  lake  of  Canada,  when  it  is  frosen  over 
every  winter,  to  our  fresh  rivers:  which  they  would 
never  do,  could  they  find  any  on  the  other  side  of 
the  Apalat(Ban&* 

FSANOIS  KNAPP. 

Fbanois  Kkapp,  the  eon  of  George  Enapp,  of 
Ohilton,  in  Berkshire,  was  bom  in  the  year  1672, 
and  matriculate<l  at  St  John^s  college,  Oxford. f 
His  father,  a  captain  in  the  British  navy,  com- 
manded a  ninety-gun  ship  on  the  American  ooast 
in  the  early  part  of  the  last  oentory.  The  son 
came  to  America  to  take  possession  of  some  lands 
acquired  by  his  grandfkther  at  Watertown,  near  ! 
Boston,  where  he  passed  the  remainder  of  his  I 
life,  engaged  in  the  quiet  pursuits  of  a  scholar. 
He  was  a  composer  of  music,  and  the  author  of 
a  poetical  Eputle  to  Mr,  B,y  reprinted  in  J. 
Nichols's  "Select  Collection  of  Poems,  1780  "and 
of  a  poetical  address  to  Mr,  Pope^  on  his  Wind- 
sor Forest^  dated  June  7,  1715,  which  appears 
among  the  commendatory  poems  prefixed  to  the 
first  and  subsequent  editions  of  that  poet's  works. 
It  is  claimed  by  Samud  L.  Knapp,  in  his  Ameri- 
can Biography,  as  an  American  pAdnotion,  but 
in  a  note  by  William  Roscoe  to  his  edition  of 
Pope,  is  said  to  have  been  written  in  Killahi, 
Mayo  county,  Ireland. 

The  Epistle  in  Nichols  is  a  well-penned  safife 
on  the  author  tribe,  with  an  ungenerous  fling  at 


*  *' A  Mapp  of  Ylrgloia  dtoooversd  to  je  Hills,*'  1661,  makes 
tbe  dlrtaooe  leas  than  three  hundred  miles  fh>m  the  southern- 
most  cape  of  Delaware  to  ** the  Sea  of  China,  and  the  Indies.** 
The  author  of  **  A  Perfect  Description  of  Y tuginia,**  sent  from 
Yirginla  at  the  request  of  a  gentleman  of  worthj  Dot«L  who 
desired  to  know  the  true  state  of  Ylrftnia  as  it  now  stands,  re- 
printed  In  Yol.  ix.  of  tbe  Beoond  Berles  IIms.  Hist  Soa  Coll., 
has  a  sImDar  opinion  with  Lederer  as  to  rirers  running  west 
fki>m  the  AUeganlesi  Aeooont  bj  John  Penlngton,  or  Plao- 
lBgeoet*e  New  Alhloft.    Penn.  Hist  Ifemolra,  YoL  iv,  pt  1. 

t  Wood's  Ath.  Ozon.,  Ed.  Bliss. 


Wesley,  and  a  humorous  prefereooe  of  Bymflr 
over  Dryden,  while  the  author  deprecates  sai 
act  of  parliament  whioh  shtf>uld  restrain  the  noe 
of  poetasters. 

I  grant  vou,  SDoh  a  eoone  as  this  might  do 
To  mnke  them  humbly  treat  of  what  uiey  know, 
Not  TeatoriDg  further  than  their  brains  will  ga 
But  what  shtNild  I  do  theo,  for  ever  spoiled 
Of  this  diTertioii  which  frail  authors  yield  f 
I  should  uo  more  oo  Dniitou's  counter  meet, 
Bards  that  are  deeplj  skiii'd  in  rhjrme  and  feci; 
For  I  am  charmed  with  easy  Donsense  more. 
Than  all  the  wit  that  men  of  sense  adore. 
With  fear  I  view  |^reat  Dryden's  hallow'd  pBge» 
With  fear  I  view  it,  and  1  read  with  mge. 
I  *m  all  with  fear,  with  griet  aud  love  poeeest, 
Tears  in  my  eyes,  and  auguiih  in  my  breast. 
While  I  with  moomiitg  Anthony  repine : 
Ajid  all  the  hero's  miseries  are  mine. 
If  I  read  Edgar,  then  my  soul's  at  peaee, 
LulTd  in  a  liuy  state  of  thooghtlen  eaasu 
No  paasion's  ruffled  by  the  peaceful  lay. 
No  stream,  no  depth,  to  hurry  me  away ; 
Rymer  in  both  professions  harmlen  proves, 
Nor  wounds  when  critio,  nor  when  poet  movea 

The  lines  prefixed  to  Pope  announce  a  man  of 
wit  and  taste,  by  whose  presence  Watertown 
should  have  been  the  gainer. 

Hail,  snored  Bard !  a  Muse  unknown  before 
Salutes  thee  from  the  bleak  Atlantic  shore. 
To  our  dnrk  world  thy  shining  page  is  shown. 
And  Windsor's  gay  rarest  becomes  our  own. 
The  Eastern  pomp  had  just  bespoke  our  eare, 
And  India  poured  her  gaudy  treasures  here: 
A  various  spoil  adorned  our  naked  land. 
The  pride  of  Persia  glittered  on  our  strand. 
And  China's  Earth  was  cast  on  eommon  sand : 
Tossed  up  and  down  the  ^ossy  fragments  Iny, 
And  dressed  the  rocky  shelves,  and  paved  the  painted 

boy. 
Hiy  treasures  next  arrived :  and  now  we  boast 
A  nobler  cargo  on  our  barren  coast : 
From  thy  luxniiait  Forest  we  recdve 
More  liiBting  glories  than  the  East  can  give. 

Where'er  we  dip  in  thy  delightful  page. 
What  pompous  scenes  our  busy  thoughts  engage ! 
The  pompous  scenes  in  all  their  pride  appear. 
Fresh  in  the  pnge,  as  in  the  grove  they  were. 
Nor  half  so  true  the  fuir  Lo<K>na  shows 
The  sylvan  state  that  on  her  border  grows. 
While  she  the  wonderinff  shepherd  entertains 
With  a  new  Windsor  in  her  watery  plains ; 
Thy  iuster  lays  the  lucid  wave  surpass. 
The  living  scene  is  in  the  Muse's  glassi 
Nor  sweeter  notes  the  echoing  forests  cheer. 
When  Philomela  sits  and  warbles  there. 
Than  when  you  sing  the  greens  and  opening  glades, 
And  give  us  Harmony  as  well  as  Shades: 
A  71/ tan's  hand  might  draw  the  g^ve,  but  you 
Can  paint  the  grove,  and  add  the  music  toa 

In  the  Now  England  Weekly  Jounud  for  June 
28,  1781,  we  have  met  with  a  poem,  hitherto 
unnotioed,  descriptive  of  Watertown,  worthy  <rf 
Enapp's  pen— of  which  the  reader  may  jndge  by 
a  few  passages,  marking  an  early  and  true  employ- 
ment of  American  incidents : — 

A  mnr  XHGi.Ain>  fond. 

Of  ancient  streams  presume  no  more  to  tell. 
The  fam'd  Castalian  or  Pierian  weU. 
Fresh-pond  superior,  must  those  roUs  confess. 
As  much  OS  Cambridge  yields  to  Rome  or  Greece: 
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More  limpid  water  can  no  fbuntain  Bhow» 

A  fiurer  bottom  or  a  gmoother  brow; 

A  painted  world  its  peaceful  gleam  oontainB 

The  heaveuly  arch»  the  bordering  groves  and  plains: 

Here  in  mode  silver  Cynthia  eeems  to  roll, 

And  trusty  poiuters  watch  the  frozen  pole. 

Here  sieges  might  observe  the  wand'ring  stars, 

And  rudest  swains  commence  astrologers: 

Along  the  brim  the  lovely  plover  stalks 

And  to  his  visionary  fellow  talks: 

Amid  the  wave  the  vagrant  blackbird  sees, 

And  tries  to  perch  upon  the  imag'd  trees ; 

On  flying  clouds  the  simple  bullocks  gaze 

Or  vainly  reach  to  crop  the  ^ad'wy  grass ; 

From  nei'bring  hiUs  the  stately  horse  espies 

Himself  a  feeding  and  himself  envies. 

Hither  pursu*d  by  op'uing  hounds  the  hare 

Blesses  nimsclf  to  see  a  forest  near, 

The  waving  shrubs  he  takes  for  real  wood. 

And  boldly  plunges  in  the  yielding  flood. 

On  this  side  willows  hem  the  basin  round, 

There  graceful  trees  the  promontory  crown. 

Whose  mingled  tnfte  ana  outspread  arms  compose 

A  shade  delightful  to  the  laurell'd  brows; 

Here  mossy  couches  tempt  to  pleasing  dreams 

The  love-sick  soul,  and  ease  the  weary  Umbs: — 

No  noxious  snake  disperses  poison  here, 

Kor  screams  of  night  bird  rend  the  twilight  air. 

Excepting  him  who  when  the  groves  are  still, 

Hums  am'rous  tunes  and  whispers  whip-poor-will. 

To  hear  whose  carol  elves  in  circles  trip, 

And  lovers*  hearts  within  their  bosoms  leap. 

Whose  savage  notes  the  troubled  mind  amuse, 

Banish  despair,  and  hold  the  falliog  dews. 

Ko  ghastly  horrors  conjure  tho*ts  of  woe, 

Or  dismal  prospects  to  the  £aucy  show. 
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Hither  ye  bards  for  inspiration  come, 
Let  every  other  fount  but  this  be  dumb. 
Which  way  8oe*er  your  atir  genius  leads. 
Receive  your  model  from  these  vocal  shades. 
Wou'd  you  in  homely  pastoral  excel. 
Take  pattern  from  the  merry  piping  quail; 
Observe  the  blue-bird  for  a  roundelay. 
The  chattering  pye  or  erer  babbling  jay. 
The  plaintive  dove  tue  soft  love  verse  can  teach. 
And  mimic  thrush  to  imitators  preach. 
In  Pindar's  strain  the  lark  salutes  the  dawn. 
The  lyric  robin  chirps  the  evening  on. 
For  poignant  satire  mind  tlie  mavis  well. 
And  hear  the  sparrow  for  a  madrigal. 
For  ev'ry  sense  a  pattern  here  you  have. 
From  strains  beroio  down  to  humble  stave. 
Not.Phosbua'  self,  altho'  the  God  of  verse, 
Could  hit  sooh  fine  and  entertaining  airs; 
Nor  the  £ur  maids  who  round  the  fountain  sate. 
Such  artless  heav'nly  music  modulate. 
Eaeh  thioket  seems  a  Paradise  renew'd. 
The  soft  vibrations  fire  the  moving  bleed. 
£ach  sense  its  part  of  sweet  delusion  shares. 
The  scenes  bewitch  the  eye,  the  song  the  ears. 
Pregnant  with  scent  each  wind  regales  the  smell. 
Like  cooling  sheets  th'  enwrapping  breezes  feel 
During  the  dark,  if  poets'  eyes  we  trust. 
These  lawns  are  haunted  by  some  swarthy  ghost 
Some  Indian  prince  who,  fond  of  former  Toys, 
With  bow  and  quiver  thro'  the  shadow  plies ; 
fie  can't  in  deatn  his  native  grove  forget, 
But  leaves  Elyzium  for  his  ancient  seat 
0  happy  pond,  hadst  thoti  in  Grecia  flow'd. 
The  bounteous  blessing  of  some  watry  God, 
Or  had  some  Ovid  sung  this  liquid  rise, 
Distill'd,  perhaps,  from  slighted  Virgil's  eyes. 
Weil  is  thy  worth  in  Indian  story  known. 


Thy  living  l3-'n)ph  and  fertile  borders  shown, 
Thy  various  flocks  the  covered  shore  can  shun, 
Drove  by  the  fowler  and  the  fatal  gun. 
Thy  shining  roach  and  yellow  bristly  breme, 
The  pick'rel,  rav'nous  monarch  of  the  stream. 
The  perch,  whose  back  a  ring  of  colours  shows, 
The  noruy  pout,  who  courts  tlie  slimy  ooze. 
The  eel  serpentine,  some  of  dubious  race. 
The  tortoise  with  liis  golden  spotted  cose ; 
Thy  hairy  musk  rat,  whose  perfume  defies 
The  balmy  odour  of  Arabian  skies ; 
The  throng  of  HarvarJ  know  thy  pleasures  well, 
Joys  too  exti-avogaut,  perhaps,  to  tell ; 
Hither  ofbtiuies  the  learned  tribe  repair. 
When  Sol  returning  warms  the  glowing  year. 

BENJAMIN  OOLMAN. 

Benjamin  Oolman  was  born  in  Boston,  Oct.  19, 
1673.  He  entered  ^^yoimg  and  small '^  into  the 
school  of  Ezekiol  Cheever,  by  whom  he  was  pre- 
pared for  Hurvard  college,  where  he  was  graduated 
in  1 692.  He  began  to  preach  in  the  following  year 
at  Medford,  near  Boston,  and  in  1695,  embarked 
for  England.  The  mother  ooontry  was  then  at 
war  with  France,  and  the  ship  was  attacked  by  a 
French  privateer.  Mr.  Golman  took  a  galhint  port 
in  her  defence,  and  *^  was  exposed  all  the  while  on 
the  quarter-deck,  where  four  out  of  seven  were 
wounded,  and  one  mortally.  He  was  much  praised 
for  his  courage  when  the  fight  was  over;  but 
though  he  charged  and  dischai'ged  like  the  rest, 
yet  he  declared  ne  was  sensible  of  no  courage,  but 
of  a  great  deal  of  fear,  and  when  they  had  received 
two  or  three  broadsides,  he  wondered  when  his 
courage  would  corae,  as  he  hod  heard  others  talk. 
In  short,  be  fought  like  a  philosopher  and  a  Chris- 
tian."* The  vessel  was  captured,  and  all  on  board 
taken  to  France,  where  Mr.  Colnian  was  for  some* 
time  imprisoned,  until  an  exchange  of  prisoners 
between  the  two  belligerents  enabled  him  to  visit 
England,  where  he  preached  several  times  with 
great  success,  and  gained  the  friendship  of  Bates, 
Calamy,  Howe,  and  other  leading  dissenting  minia- 
ters.  He  was  urged  to  remain  in  London,  bnt  in 
1699  receiving  a  call  from  a  number  of  leading 
citizens  of  Boston,  who  had  bnilt  the  Brattle  street 
church,  to  become  their  first  minister,  he  accepted 
it,  and  consequently  returned  to  Boston,  where  he 
arrived  "after  a  long  eight  weeks'  sick  pa««age," 
on  the  first  of  November.  The  congregation  was 
formed  in  opposition  to  the  Cambridge  platfonu, 
and  the  remtuning  churches  of  Boston  refused, 
for  some  years,  to  hold  communion  with  its  minis- 
ter.t  He  continued  his  connexion  with  the  con- 
gi*egation  until  his  death  in  1747,  preaching  to 
them  on  the  last  Sunday  of  his  life.  He  was  held 
in  great  esteem  as  a  pulpit  orator,  received  the 
degree  of  D.D.  from  the  University  of  GUiagow  in 
1781,  and  a  large  number  of  his  sermons  were 
published.  In  1724  he  was  elected  president  of 
Harvard  college,  bnt  declined  the  office.  He  was. 
however,  a  ^)od  friend  to  the  iastitution,  and 
also  to  Yide,  procuring  for  both  many  donations 
from  his  English  as  well  as  American  friends. 
He  was  thrice  married  and  left  a  numerous  family. 
The  Rev.  Ebenezer  Tnrell,  who  married  his  daugh- 
ter in  1749,  published  a  life  of  her  fikther,  from 


*  Life  by  tbe  R«v.  Ebenezer  TuroU,  p,  6» 
tl&Uot'sBiog.I>lot 
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which  the  materiaLs  of  this  flketoh  have  been  de- 
rived. It  forms  a  atiarto  Tolome  of  over  two 
hundred  pages,  and  deserves  hi^  ocHnmendaiioii 
among  Amerioan  biomphies.  £>r.  Oolman  wrote 
a  short  pomn,  EliiM9  TrwukUion^  on  the  death 
of  the  Rev.  Bamnel  Willard,  1707,  and  a  few  oc- 
casional yerses  and  poedoal  epistles  are  preseryed 
in  his  life.  He  also  wrote  a  tract  in  fiivor  of  in- 
oculation for  the  small-pox,  in  1721. 

*Tws8  at  high  noon,  the  day  eerene  and  fair, 
Mountains  of  luminous  oloads  rolled  in  the  air» 
When  on  a  andden,  from  the  radiant  skieB, 
Superior  light  flashed  in  Elisha'a  eyes ; 
The  heavens  were  cleft,  and  from  th'  imperial  throne 
A  stream  of  glory,  dnnling  splendor  shone : 
Beams  of  ten  thonsand  suns  uiot  ronnd  about, 
The  sun  and  every  blazoned  cloud  went  out : 
Bright  hosts  of  augds  lined  the  heavenly  way, 
To  guard  the  saint  up  to  eternal  day. 
Ulan  down  the  steep  descent,  a  chariot  bri^t, 
And  steeds  of  fire,  swift  as  the  beams  of  light 
Winged  seraphs  ready  stood,  bowed  low  U»  greet 
The  favorite  saint,  and  hand  him  to  his  seat 
Enthroned  he  sat,  transformed  wi^  joys  his  mien. 
Calm  his  gay  soul,  and  like  his  face  serene. 
His  eye  anabuming  wishes  to  his  God, 
Forward  he  bowed,  and  on  the  triumph  rodei 
Saluted,  as  he  passed  the  heavenly  cloud. 
With  shouts  ofnoy,  and  hallelujahs  loud. 
Ten  thousand  thousand  angel-trumpets  sound. 
And  the  vast  realms  of  heaven  all  echoed  round. 

TO  mAXLk  OS  THS  DKAn  OF  VMM.  mST  AlTD  0in.T  OXIUK 

Why  mourns  my  beauteous  friend  bereft  f 
Her  Saviour  and  her  heaven  are  left : 
Her  lovely  babe  is  there  at  rest. 
In  Jesus'  arms  embraced  and  blest 

Would  you,  Urania,  wish  it  down 
From  yon  bright  Throne  and  shimng  Crown  t 
To  your  cold  arms  and  empt^  breast. 
Could  Heaven  indulge  you  the  request; 
Your  bosom's  neither  warm  nor  fiur. 
Compared  with  Abraham's :  leave  it  therei 

He  the  famed  father  of  the  just. 
Beheld  himself  but  earth  and  dust, 
Before  the  will  of  God  most  high. 
And  bid  his  darling  Isaac  die. 

When  Heaven  re<^uired  in  sacrifice 
The  dear  desire  of  his  eves ; 
And  more  to  prove  his  love  commands 
The  offering  from  the  Father^s  hands ; 
See  how  th*  illustrious  parent  yields. 
And  seeks  Moriah's  moumfol  fields. 

He  bound  his  lovely  only  child 
For  death ;  his  soul  serene  and  mild. 
He  reached  his  hand,  and  grasped  the  knife. 
To  give  up  the  devoted  hfe. 
Leas  Heaven  demands  of  thee,  my  friend ; 
And  less  thy  faith  shall  recommend. 
All  it  requires  is  to  resign. 
To  Heaven's  own  act  and  make  it  thine. 
By  silence  under  discipline. 

The  least  we  to  our  Maker  owe! 
The  least,  Urania,  you  did  vow ! 
The  least  that  was  your  Snvioui^s  claim. 
When  o'er  jrour  babe  his  fflorious  Name 
Was  called  in  awful  Baptism  I    Then 
You  gave  it  back  to  Heave  A  again. 

You  freely  owned  that  happy  hour, 
Heaven's  right,  propriety,  ana  power, 
The  loan  at  pleasure  to  resume. 
And  call  the  pretty  stranger  home. 

A  witness  hkewi^e  at  its  birth 


I  stood,  thai  hoar  of  joy  and  miith: 
I  saw  your  thankful  praises  rise. 
And  flow  from  pleased,  uplifted  eyes 
With  raised  devotioii,  one  accord. 
We  gave  the  infimt  to  its  Lord. 

And  think,  Unmia,  ere  that  day. 
While  the  fisir  fruit  in  secret  lay. 
Unseen,  yet  loved  within  the  womb 
(Which  also  raigfat  have  been  its  tomb^ 
How  oft,  before  it  blest  your  sight. 
In  seeret  prayers,  with  great  delif^t. 
You  did  raeogniie  Heaven's  ri^it 

Now  stand  by  these  blest  aota,  my  friend ; 
Stand  finaly  by  them  to  the  end. 
Now  you  are  tried,  r^>eat  the  act ; 
Toojust,  too  gkmous  to  retract 

Think,  dear  Urania,  how  for  thee, 
God  nve  his  only  Son  to  be 
An  offering  on  the  cursed  tree. 

Think,  m>w  the  Son  of  God  on  earth 
rrhe  spotless  Virgin's  blessed  birth). 
Our  lovdy  babes  took  im  and  blest. 
And  them  high  heirs  of  Heaven  eonfest  I 

Think,  how  the  blest  of  Woman  stood. 
While  impious  hands,  to  the  cursed  wood. 
Nailed  down  her  <mkj  Sob  and  God  I 

Learn  heaee,  Urama,  to  be  dumb  1 
Learn  thou  the  pnuse  that  may  become 
Ihy  lighter  grie^  whieh  Heaven  does  please 
To  take  aaeh  wondrous  ways  to  ease. 

Adore  the  God  who  from  thee  takes 
No  more  than  what  he  gives  and  makes: 
And  means  in  tenderest  love  the  rode 
To  serve  to  thy  eternal  good. 

WILLIAM  BTED. 

In  1641,  Edmund  Ruffin,  of  Virginia,  prepared 
for  the  press  and  published  a  volume  entitfed 
The  W€$to9&r  Manuscnpti,*  It  was)  the  |Mt>diic- 
tion  of  a  gendeman  onoe  much  oelebrmted  in 
the  Old  Dooiinioii,  whose  story  oamiot  be  better 
told  for  our  purpose  than  in  the  distingoidied 
recital  of  the  inscription  upon  the  monmnent 
which  covers  his  remains  in  the  garden  of  his 
once  splendid  Estate  of  West^ver,  on  the  north 
bank  of  James  River.  ^^  Here  lieth  the  Honor- 
able William  Byrd,  Esq.,  being  bom  to  one  of  die 
amplest  fortunes  in  this  country,  he  was  sent  eariy 
to  England  for  his  education ;  where,  under  the 
care  and  direction  of  Sir  Robert  Southwell,  and 
ever  favoured  with  his  particular  instmctioDa,  he 
made  a  happy  proficieDcy  in  polite  and  various 
learning.  j3y  the  means  of  the  same  noble  friend, 
he  was  introduced  to  the  acquaintance  of  manj 
of  the  first  persons  of  that  age  for  knowledge, 
wit,  virtue,  birth,  or  high  station,  and  particnlariy 
contracted  a  most  intimate  and  bosom  frnendship 
with  the  learned  and  illnstrions  Charies  Boyte, 
Earl  of  Orrery.  He  was  called  to  the  bar  in  the 
Middle  Temple,  studied  for  some  time  in  the  Low 
Countries,  visited  the  court  of  France,  and  was 
chosen  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Society.  Thus  «ni- 
nently  fitted  for  the  service  and  ornament  of  his 
country,  he  was  nubde  recdver  general  oi  his  ma- 
jesty^s  revenues  here,  was  thrice  appointed  nnblio 
agent  to  the  oonrt  and  minisdy  of  Eng^Of  and 


*  Tbe  WeetoverMsousoilpts :  oontaliilnff  tbe  Htotoiy 
Dividing  Line  betwixt  Yirflnia  sad  North  CbroUns;  a  Joomaj- 
to  the  Lsod  of  Eden,  a<^.  1788 ;  and  a  Progrets  to  the  Mioea. 
Written  from  1788  to  1786^  and  now  first  pobHshed.  Br  Wil- 
liam Byrd,  of  Westorer.  Petersbarg:  Printed  l^  Kamnnd 
and  JnUan  C.  Boffin.    184L    large  8to.  pp.  148. 
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being  thirty-seven  years  a  member,  at  last  beoame 
president  of  the  council  of  this  colony.  To  all 
this  were  added  a  great  elegancy  of  taste  and  life, 
tiie  well-bred  genueman  and  polite  companion, 
the  si^endid  economist  and  pmdent  father  of  a 
&mily,  with  the  constant  enemy  of  all  exorbitant 
power,  and  hearty  friend  to  the  liberties  of  his 
country.  Nat  Mar.  28,  1674.  Mort.  Aug.  26, 
1744.    An.  SBtat  70." 

The  ffentleman  thus  described,  a  man  of  plea- 
sure and  literature,  at  the  age  of  fifty-four,  set  out 
with  a  select  party,  composed  of  two  fellow  Vir- 
dnian  commissioners,  Bichard  Fitz- William  aud 
William  Dandridge;  two  surveyors,  William 
Mayo,  and  the  mathematical  professor  of  William 
and  Mary,  .Alexander  Irvin  ;  with  the  Reverend 
Peter  Fountain'*'  as  chaplain,  and  a  party  of  seven- 
teen woodmen  and  hunters,  for  the  purpose  of 
meeting  a  similar  body  of  commissioners  of  North 
Carolina  to  draw  the  boundary  line  between  the 
two  states.  There  were  two  expeditions  fDr  this 
purpose,  one  in  the  spring,  the  other  in  the  fall 
of  the  year  1728.  CoL  Byrd  conducted  the  Vir- 
ginia party  gallantly  and  safely  through  its  perils 
on  what  was  then  a  tour  of  discovery,  and  on  his 
return  to  his  seat  at  Westover  caused  his  notes 
of  the  journey  to  be  fiurly  copied,  and  revised 
them  with  his  own  hand.  As  now  printed  they 
form  one  of  the  most  characteristic  and  entertain- 
ing productions  of  the  kind  ever  written.  They 
have  that  sharp  outline  in  description  and  fresh- 
ness  of  feeling  in  sentiment  which  marks  the  best 
Virginia  tracts  of  Captain  John  Smith  and  his 
fellows  a  century  earlier ;  with  a  humor  of  a  more 
modern  date  derived  from  a  good  natural  vein 
and  the  stores  of  experience  of  a  man  acquainted 
with  books,  and  of  society  in  intimacy  with  what 
was  best  in  the  old  world  and  the  new;  and  more- 
over of  that  privileged  license  of  fortune  which 
permits  a  man  to  please  others  by  first  pleasing 
tilmself.  Col.  Byrd  is  a  little  free  in  his  language 
i|t  times,  but  that  h^ngs  to  the  race  of  hearty 
hvers  of  his  century.  There  are  touches  in  the 
Journal  worthy  of  Fielding ;  indeed  it  is  quite  in 
the  vein  of  his  exquisite  Journey  from  London  to 
Lisbon. 

The  business  of  the  expedition  is  narrated  in 
a  clear,  straightforward  manner.  It  had  its  diffi- 
culties in  encounters  with  morasses,  pocoeons,  and 
slashes,  beginning  with  the  Dismal  Swamp ;  and 
there  was  occasionally  a  rainy  day  and  sometimes 
a  prospect  of  short  commons.  But  it  was  free  from 
any  serious  disasters,  and,  at  the  worst,  seems 
never  to  have  overpowered  the  good  humor  of  its 
leader;  showing  that  however  daintily  he  may 
have  been  brought  up,  there  is  nothing  like  the 
spirit  of  a  gentleman  and  a  scholar  in  encounter- 
ing hardhhips.  A  good  portion  of  this  pleasant 
narrative  is  taken  up  with  aocounts  of  the  scraery, 
the  Indians,  and  the  large  stock  of  game  and 
^^  varmint"  which  gave  employment  to  the  hunters 
of  the  party,  and  doubtless  furnished  the  staple 
of  the  highly-flavored  stories  of  the  ^*  Manuscripts" 


*  The  son  of  Um  Ber.  Jamas  Fontaine,  a  Hognenot  reftageef 
on  the  Bevoeation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes,  who  settled  In  Ire- 
ted  and  prepared  an  Antobloi^raphj  ftn-  **  the  use  of  all  bis 
chUdrenv^'wbich  Is  printed  with  Taluable  Ulostratire  matter  tn 
^  **  Memoirs  of  tt  Huguenot  Family,''  in  a  seoond  edition, 
New  York,  1868,  by  Ann  Maury,  one  of  his  nnmerons  descen- 
danta.  The  volame^nchides  a  sermon  and  several  letters  by 
the  clergyman  ot  Westover. 


over  the  camp  kettie  at  night  In  the  early  parts 
no  little  wit  is  expended  upon  the  traditional 
traits  of  character  of  the  North  Oarolinians,  who 
fare  no  better  in  Byrd^s  hands  than  tJ^e  Yankees 
or  the  Dutchmen  in  the  annals  of  Diedrich 
Knickerbocker.  The  inhabitants  of  the  vicinity 
of  Goratuck  inlet  seem  to  have  furnished  sonoe 
extraordinary  specimens  of  humanity  in  those 
days— one  in  particular  of  a  marooner  whose  sole 
dress  was  his  beard,  and  whose  subsistence  was 
^^  chiefly  upon  oysters,  which  his  handmaid  made 
a  shift  to  gather  from  the  adjacent  rocks/*  To 
which  he  adds,  ^^  thus  did  these  wretches  live  in 
a  state  of  nature,  and  were  mere  Adamites,  inno- 
cence only  ezceptedJ*  The  diqmted  ground  of 
the  boundary  was  then  a  refuge  for  runaway 
debtors,  of  whom  we  are  Udd :  ^^  Nor  were  these 
worliiy  borderers  content  to  shelter  runaway 
slaves,  but  d^tors  and  criminals  have  (^ten  met 
with  the  like  indulgence.  But  if  the  government 
of  North  Carolina  has  encouraged  this  unneigh- 
bouriy  policy  in  order  to  increase  their  people,  it 
is  no  more  than  what  ancient  Rome  (Md  before 
them,  which  was  made  a  city  of  refuge  for  all 
debtors  and  fb^tives,  and  from  that  wretched 
be^nning  grew  up  in  time  to  be  mistress  of  a 
great  part  of  the  world.  And,  considering  how 
fortune  delights  in  bringing  great  things  out  of 
small,  who  knows  but  Carolina  may,  one  time  or 
other,  come  to  be  the  seat  of  some  other  great 
empire  ?*' 

As  for  religion,  these  careless  settiers  seem  to 
be  quite  without  it,  as  recorded  by  CoL  Byrd, 
on  occasion  of  a  Sunday  service  when  part  of  his 
company  were  in  the  perils  of  the  Dismal  Swamp : 
*^  In  tiiese  sad  circumstances,  the  kindest  tiling 
we  could  do  for  our  suffering  friends  was  to  give 
them  a  place  in  ^e  Litany.  Our  chaplain,  for 
his  part,  did  his  office,  and  rubbed  us  up  with  a 
seasonable  sermon.  This  was  quite  a  new  thing 
to  our  brethren  of  North  Carolina,  who  live  in  a 
cHmate  where  no  clergyman  can  breathe,  any 
more  than  spiders  in  Ireland."  Arriving  at 
Edenton  we  are  told:  "  I  believe  this  is  the  onlv 
metropolis  in  tlie  Christian  or  Mahometan  world, 
where  there  is  neither  church,  chapel,  mosque, 
synagogue,  or  anv  other  place  of  public  worship 
whatsoever.  What  littie  devotion  there  maj 
happen  to  be  is  much  more  private  than  their 
vices.  The  people  seem  easy  without  a  minister, 
as  long  as  they  are  exempted  from  paying  him. 
Sometimes  the  Society  for  propagating  the  Gkw- 
pel  has  had  the  charity  to  send  over  missionaries 
to  this  country ;  but  unfortunately  the  priest  has 
been  too  lewd  for  the  people,  or,  which  oftener 
happens,  they  are  too  lewd  for  the  priest.  For 
these  reasons  these  reverend  gentiemen  have  al- 
ways left  their  flocks  as  arrant  heathen  as  they 
found  them.  Thus  much  however  may  be  said  for 
the  inhabitants  of  Edenton,  that  not  a  soul  has 
the  least  taint  of  hypocrisy,  or  superstition,  acting 
veiT  frankly  and  above-bojEffd  in  all  their  excess- 
es." There  is  also  a  hint  for  the  Virginian  dergy, 
which  his  friend  Fountain  oould  have  stood  in  no 
need  of :  "We  christened  two  of  our  landlord's 
children,  which  might  have  remained  infidels  all 
their  lives,  had  not  we  carried  Christianity  home 
to  his  own  door.  The  truth  of  it  is,  our  neigh- 
bours of  North  Carolina  are  not  so  zealous  as  to 
go  mudi  out  of  their  way  to  procure  this  benefit 
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for  their  children :  otherwise,  being  so  near  Vir- 
ginia, they  might,  without  exceeding  much 
trouble,  make  a  journey  to  the  next  clergyman, 
upon  80  good  an  errand.  And  indeed  should  the 
neighbouring  miniifters,  onoe  in  two  or  three 
years,  Touchsafe  to  take  a  turn  among  these  gen- 
tiles, to  bi^>ti2e  them  and  their  children,  it  would 
look  a  little  apostolical,  and  they  might  hope  to 
be  requited  for  it  hereaiter,  if  that  be  not  thought 
too  long  to  tarry  for  their  reward."  The  terms 
of  expression  in  these  sentences  show  the  ready 
wit,  and  there  is  here  and  there  a  moderate 
allowance  for  poetry  in  sight  of  the  natural 
beauties  of  the  country;  when  he  speaks  apolo- 
getically for  marrying  the  vines  to  the  trees,  and 
pitches  the  tent  ^^on  the  western  banks  of  the 
Mayo  for  the  pleasure  of  being  lulled  to  sleep  by 
the  cascade," — when  a  churl  would  have  taken 
the  other  side.  But  he  does  not  affect  that  kind 
of  writing,  though  the  material  for  it  is  there. 
He  is  more  inclined  to  such  illustrations  as  this : 
**  In  this  fine  land,  however,  we  met  with  no 
water,  till  at  the  end  of  three  miles  we  luckily 
came  upon  a  crystal  stream,  which,  liko  some 
lovers  of  conversation,  discovered  every  thing 
committed  to  its  ^EUthless  bosom."  His  naming 
of  places  is  by  their  £uiciful  characteristics,  as 
a  "noisy  impetuous  stream"  ho  calls  Matri- 
mony Creek;  one  hill  a  Pimple  and  a  larger 
elevation  a  Wart.  He  is  a  vivid  describer  of  a 
wild  beast  or  an  Indian.  His  description  of  the 
savage  scalpine  makes  the  flesh  creep : — ^^  Those 
that  are  killed  of  the  enemy,  or  disabled,  they 
scalp,  that  is,  they  cut  the  skin  all  around  the 
head  just  below  the  hair,  and  then  clapping  their 
feet  to  the  poor  mortal^s  shoulders,  pull  the  scalp 
off  clean  and  carry  it  off  in  triumph."  Of  the 
frequent  Natural  History  stories  we  may  take 
that  on  Bruin,  how  he  eats  and  is  eaten. 

Our  Indian  killed  a  bear,  two  yean  old,  that  was 
feastine  on  these  grapes.  He  was  very  fat,  as  they 
generaUy  are  in  that  season  of  the  year.  In  the 
ndl,  the  flesh  of  this  animal  has  a  hiffh  relish,  differ- 
ent from  that  of  other  creatures,  though  inchniiig 
nearest  to  that  of  pork,  or  rather  of  wild  boar.  A 
true  woodsman  prefers  this  sort  of  meat  to  that  of 
the  fattest  venison,  not  only  for  the  kaut  gout,  but 
altfo  because  the  fat  of  it  is  well  tasted,  and  never 
rises  in  the  stomach.  Another  proof  of  the  goodness 
of  this  meat  is,  that  it  is  less  apt  to  corrupt  uian  any 
other  with  which  we  are  acquainted.  As  agreeable 
as  such  rich  diet  was  to  the  men,  yet  we  who  were 
not  accustomed  to  it,  tasted  it  at  first  with  some 
sort  of  squeamishness,  that  animal  being  of  the  dog 
kind ;  though  a  little  use  soon  reconciled  us  to  this 
American  venison.  And  that  its  being  of  the  dog 
kind  raicht  give  us  the  less  disgust,  we  had  the  ex- 
ample of  that  ancient  and  poli:^  people,  the  Chinese, 
who  reckon  dog's  flesh  too  good  for  any  under  the 
quality  of  a  mandarin.  This  beast  is  in  truth  a 
very  clean  feeder,  living,  while  the  season  lasts, 
upon  acorns,  chestnuts  and  chinquapins,  wild  honey 
and  wild  grapes.  They  are  naturally  not  carnivo- 
rous, unless  hunger  constrain  them  to  it,  after  the 
mast  is  all  gone,  and  the  product  of  the  woods  quite 
exhausted.  They  are  not  provident  enough  to  lay 
up  any  hoard,  like  the  squirrels,  nor  can  they,  after 
all,  live  very  long  upon  licking  their  paws,  as  Sir 
John  Mandevil  and  some  other  travellers  tell  us, 
but  are  forced  in  the  winter  months  to  quit  the 
mountains,  and  visit  the  inhabitants.  Their  errand 
Is  thea  to  surprise  a  poor  hog  at  a  pinch  to  keep 


them  from  starving.  And  to  diow  that  they  are 
not  flesh-eaters  by  trade,  they  devour  thttr  prey 
Yery  awkwardly.  They  do  not  kill  it  right  out, 
and  feast  upon  its  blood  and  entrails,  like  other 
ravenous  beasU,  but  having,  after  a  fair  punoxt^ 
seized  it  with  their  paws,  they  begin  first  upon  the 
rump,  and  so  devour  one  coUop  after  another,  till 
they  come  to  the  vitals,  the  poor  animal  crying  all 
the  while,  for  several  minutes  together.  However, 
in  so  doing,  Bruin  acts  a  little  imprudently,  because 
the  dismal  outcry  of  the  hog  alarms  the  neighbour- 
hood, and  it  is  odds  but  he  pays  the  forfeit  with  his 
life,  before  he  can  secure  his  retreat.  But  bears  soon 
grow  weary  of  this  unnatural  diet,  and  about  Janu- 
ary, when  there  is  nothing  to  be  gotten  in  the 
woods,  they  retire  into  some  eave  or  hollow  tree, 
where  they  deep  away  two  or  three  months  v«y 
comfortably.  But  then  they  quit  their  hoUa  in 
March,  when  the  fish  begin  to  run  up  the  riverBy  on 
which  they  are  forced  to  keep  Lent,  tiU  some  fruit 
or  berry  eomes  in  season.  But  bears  are  fondest  of 
chestni^  which  grow  plentifully  towards  the 
mountains,  upon  very  large  trees,  where  the  soil 
happens  to  be  rich.  We  were  curious  to  know  how 
it  n^pened  that  many  of  the  outward  branches  of 
those  trees  oame  to  pe  broken  off  in  that  solitaij 
place,  and  were  informed  that  the  bears  are  so  dis- 
creet as  not  to  trust  tlieir  unwieldy  bodies  on  the 
smaller  limbs  of  the  tree,  that  woula  not  bear  their 
weight ;  but  after  venturing  as  far  as  is  safe,  whi^ 
they  ean  judge  to  an  inch,  uey  bite  off  the  end  of 
the  branch,  which  £dling  down,  they  are  content  to 
finish  their  lepast  upon  the  ground.  In  the  same 
oantious  manner  they  seoore  uie  aooms  that  grow 
on  the  weaker  limbs  of  the  oak.  And  it  must  be 
allowed  that,  in  these  instances,  a  bear  carries 
instinct  a  ^peat  way,  and  acts  more  reasonably  than 
many  of  his  betters,  who  indiscreetly  venture  upon 
frail  projects  that  will  not  bear  them. 

Hie  practical  suggestions  for  the  investigation 
of  the  country  are  acute  and  valuable-~nor 
should  his  simple  expressions  of  thankfhlness  to 
Grod  be  forgotten. 

On  the  twenty-second  day  of  November  ha 
closes  the  Diary  with  this  satisfactory  review  of 
the  affair : — 

Thus  ended  our  second  expedition,  in  which  we 
extended  the  line  within  the  snadow  of  the  Chariky 
mountains,  where  we  were  obliged  to  set  up  our 
pillars,  like  Hercules,  and  return  home.  We  had 
now,  upon  the  whole,  been  out  about  sixteen  weeks, 
including  going  and  returning,  and  had  travelled  at 
least  six  hundred  miles,  and  no  small  part  of  that 
distance  on  foot  Below,  towards  the  seaside,  our 
course  lay  through  marahes,  swamps,  and  great 
waters  ;  and  above,  over  steep  hilla,  craggy  rocks 
and  thickets,  hardly  penetrable.  Notwithstanding 
this  variety  of  hardships,  we  may  say,  without 
vanity,  that  we  faithftiUy  obeyed  the  king's  orders, 
and  performed  the  business  effectually,  in  which  we 
had  the  honour  to  be  employed.  Nor  can  we  by 
any  means  reproach  ourselves  of  having  pot  the 
crown  to  any  exorbitant  expense  in  this  difiScult 
affair,  the  whole  charge,  from  beginning  to  end, 
amounting  to  no  more  than  one  thousand  poundu 
But  let  no  one  concerned  in  this  painful  expedition 
complain  of  the  scantiness  of  his  pay,  so  long  as  his 
majesty  has  been  g^raciously  pleased  to  add  to  our 
reward  the  honour  of  his  royai  approbation,  and  ta 
declare,  notwithstanding  the  desertion  of  the  Caro* 
lina  commissioners,  that  the  line  by  us  run  shall 
hereafter  stand  as  the  true  boundary  betwixt  tha 
governments  of  Yirginia  and  Nortn  Carolina. 


■fliere  are  two  other  aketohes  of  Old  Tirgtiua 
tnvd  ID  the  vrfome  of  the  Westover  Mannwriptfl ; 
—one  of  a  Progrett  to  the  liintt  in  the  year 
1782,  and  another  in  the  Billowing  year  of  A 
Jotiraey  to  Uu  Land  of  EAet^  whioli  po«««  the 
nme  pleaaant  characteristics  of  adventure,  per- 
Knal  bnmoT,  and  local  traiEs. 

JAKES  LOOAN. 

JiHEB  LoBAN,  the  founder  of  the  Loganian 
library  of  Philadelphia,  was  a  man  of  note  in 
his  literary  and  Bcientifio  acoompliahments  and 
writings.  He  was  born  in  Ireland  in  1674;_  was 
a  good  scholar  in  the  classics  and  mathematios  in 
his  youth,  was  for  a  while  a  teacher,  then  engaged 
in  bodnees,  when  he  fellin  with  Penn,  and  came 
over  with  hira  to  Amerioaas  his  secretairy  in  1689. 
He  loee  to  the  dignitioe  of  Ohief  Justice  and 
PreeideDt  of  the  CounciL  He  oontianed  the 
administratioii  of  Peon  to  the  latiBfaation  of  the 
ooloay.  As  a  t«stiniony  of  the  respect  in  which 
he  was  held  by  the  India^^  the  ohief,  Logan, 
O^brated  tor  his  speech  presented  in  Jefibrson'a 
Notes  on  Virginia,  was  named  after  Mm. 


In  1785,  he  oonmmnioated  to  Peter  Collinson, 

of  London,  an  aocount  of  his  experiments  on 
maize,  with  a  view  of  investigating  tlie  sexual 
doctrine,  which  was  printed  in  the  Philosophioiil 
Transactions.*  This  was  afterwards  enlarged, 
and  printed  in  a  Latin  essay  at  Leyden,  in  1739, 
with  the  title  Experimenta  tt  MeUtemata  At 
PlaiUaruiri  Oeaeratione,  and  repnbUahed  in  Lon- 
don, with  an  English  translation,  by  Dr.  Fother- 
gjU,  in  1747,  He  also  published  at  Amsterdam, 
in  1740,  BpUtala  ad  Viraia  Claritnmum  Joan- 


SuperfieUt  tpherieat  lA  Axe  ineidentium  a  pri- 
mario  Fbco  Aberratumibue. 

He  passed  his  old  age  in  retirement,  at  his 
eotmtry  seat  named  Stenton,  near  Gerinantown, 
penning  the  translation  of  CScero's  De  SertectuU, 
to  which  he  added  ezten^ve  familiar  notes.  The 
first  edition,  a  veir  neat  specimen  of  j)rinting,t 
was  published  by  his  friend  Franklin  in  1744, 
wiUi  ihia  prefiioe : — 


lliis  venioD  of  Ciaero's  tract  Dt  Seiuehite  wM 
made  ten  yeara  siiice,  by  the  hoaorabte  and  learned 
Mr.  LogaD,  at  this  city;  undertaken  partly  for  liia 
own  nmnsemeut  (being  then  in  his  eoth  year,  which 
is  laid  tA  be  nearly  the  age  of  the  author  when  he 
wrote  it),  bnt  principally  for  tbe  entertainment  of  a 
neighbor,  thea  ia  Ida  grand  cUmacteric ;  and  the 
notes  were  drawn  up  eoiely  ou  that  neighbor's  ac- 
count, who  WHS  not  BO  veil  acquainted  as  himself 
with  the  Komnn  history  nnd  tanguiige  ;  some  otlier 
friends,  bowerer  (among  whom  I  had  the  honor  to 
be  ranked),  obtained  copies  of  it  in  HS.  And,  as  1 
beliered  it  to  be  in  itself  equal  at  least,  if  not  far 
preferable  to  any  other  traneUtion  of  the  same 
piece  extant  in  our  language,  beudes  the  adrantage 
it  hu  of  so  many  valuable  notes,  which  at  the  aame 
time  they  otear  up  the  text,  are  highly  iastructive 
and  eatertaiiuDg,  I  resolved  to  give  it  an  impression, 
being  confident  that  the  pubUc  would  not  oulavor- 
ably  receive  it. 

A  certain  freod-man  of  Cicero's  is  reported  to 
have  said  of  a  medicinal  well,  discovered  in  his 
time,  wonderful  for  tbe  virtue  of  its  waters  in  restor- 
ing sight  to  the  Bged,  TWot  i(  loo*  a  gift  of  the  boun- 


a,  to  the  end  that 


•  Mni*r<a  ttatnwpact.  L 1H. 


B-FnakUn.    IIM.    * 


Old  An: 
d  Sddbr 


tifid  Oodito , 

the  pliaiure  of  reading  hit  Maiiet't  tmrkt.  As  that 
irell,ifBtillin  being,  is  attoogreata  distance  for  our 
use,  1  have,  gentle  reader,  as  thon  seest.  printed  this 
piece  of  Cicero's  in  a  large  and  fair  character,  that 
those  who  bef^D  to  think  on  the  subject  of  OLD 
AGE  (which  seldom  happens  till  their  sight  ii  some- 
what impaired  by  its  approaob),  may  not.  in  read- 
ing, by  the  piuu  small  letters  give  to  the  eyes,  feel 
the  pUiBure  of  tbe  mind  ia  the  least  allayed. 

I  shnll  add  to  tlieje  few  line*  my  hearty  wish,  that 
this  first  translntion  of  a  d.-issic  in  this  Wcatern 
World,"  may  be  followed  with  many  others,  per- 
formed with  eqnni  judgment  niid  success ;' and  be  a 
happy  omen,  that  Philadelphia  shall  beoome  tbe 
seat  of  the  American  muses. 

This  was  reprinted  in  London  in  1T50,  at  Glas- 
gow in  1751,  and  in  1778,  with  Franklin's  name 
falaeiy  inscribed  on  the  title-page.  Buckminster 
reviewed  this  translation  at  length  in  the  Monthly 
Anthologist  with  liis  accustomed  soholarship,  and 
has  ^ven  it  the  pnuae  of  being  the  best  tnuisla- 
tion  previous  to  that  of  Mehnoth.  The  notes, 
hit^raphical  and  narrative,  are  entertaining,  and 
are  tAen  from  the  ori^nal  olassios,  of  which 
Logan  had  a  great  store  in  his  library.  Book- 
minster  suggests  that  "from  their  general  com- 
plexion, it  wonld  not  be  sorprising  if  it  should 
prove  that  Dr.  Franklin  himself  had  oooasionallv 
inserted  some  remarks.  There  issometimesmudi 
quaintness  and  always  great  fVeedom  in  the  reflex- 
ions, which,  perhaps,  betray  more  of  Pagan  ttan 
of  Christian  philosophy. "t 

Besides  these  writings,  Lnmn  made  A  TVmu- 
lation  of  Cato't  Diaticie  into  Englieh  veite,  vih'K^ 
was  printed  at  Philadelphia.  He  left  behind  him 
in  MS.  part  of  on  ethical  treatise  entitled,  Tht 
JMttiet  of  Man  as  they  m««  5a  deduced  from 
Nature;  tragmenta  of  A  Duaertation  on  the 
Writing!  of  Moees ;  A  Defence  of  Aristotle  and 
(ft«  Aneient  FhiloiopAen;  Essays  on  Languages 
and  the  Antiquities  of  the  British  Isles;  a  trana- 


•  IthidtHtn  preoeded  by  e«dire,  In  hli  IruulalloD  tfOvId, 

tV.'sst  840, 881,    Mwnolrt  br  Mrs.  I**  SM. 
}  UootU;  Antlwlogr,  V.  SSB. 
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lation  of  Manroo6rdatns  itt^i  xo^orrwv,  and  of 
Philo  Jad»i]s^8  Allegory  of  the  EateoM.* 

like  Franklin,  Lo^  was  a  diligent  correspon- 
dent with  the  learnt  scientific  men  of  t£!m)pe. 
Among  his  coirespondents,  sajs  Mr.  Fisher,  wno 
speaks  from  acquaintance  witn  his  papers,  were, 
"in  this  conntry,  Cadwallader  Golden,  Governor 
Bnrnet,  and  Colonel  Hunter,  the  accomplished 
friend  of  Swift  ;t  and  m  Europe,  Collinson,  rother- 
gill.  Mead,  Sir  Hans  Sloane,  Flamsteed,  Jones  the 
mathematician,  father  of  the  celehrated  Sir  Wil- 
liam Jones,  Fabricius,  GronoTius,  and  linnsdus; 
the  last  of  whom  gave  the  name  of  Logan  to  a 
class  in  botany." 

Logan  was  a  man  of  general  reading  in  the  an- 
cient and  modem  langimgec^  and  had  formed  ion 
himself  a  valuable  library.  He  was  making  pro- 
▼ision,  at  the  time  of  his  death,  which  occurred 
October  81, 1761,  to  establish  this  collection  of 
books  as  a  permanent  institution,  and  confer  it 
upon  the  ci^,  and  had  erected  a  building  for  the 
purpose.  His  heirs  liberally  carried  out  Mb  inten- 
tions, and  founded  the  Lo^nian  Library  at  Phi- 
ladelphia. It  consisted  at  first  of  more  than  two 
thousand  volumes  which  Logan  had  collected, 
chiefiy  Greek  and  Latin  classics,  and  bo(^  in  the 
modem  languages  of  the  European  c<Hitinent.  A 
large  collection  of  books  was  afterwards  be- 
queathed by  Doctor  William  Logan,  a  younger 
brother  of  the  founder,  who  was  4br  some  time 
librarian.  The  librair  remained  unopened  for 
some  time  after  the  devolution,  when  the  legis- 
lature of  Pennsylvania,  in  1792,  annexed  it  to  the 
library  company  established  by  Franklin  and  his 
associates.  It  then  contained  nearly  four  thou- 
sand volumes.  The  collection  has  been  kept 
separate.  It  received  a  handsome  accession  of  five 
thousand  volumes,  by  the  bequest  of  William 
Mackenzie,  a  Philadelphian,  in  1828. 

John  Davis,  in  his  Travels  in  America,  speaks 
of  his  visit  to  the  Loganian  Library  in  1798,  in 
terms  which  remind  us  of  the  corresponding  com- 
pliment to  Roscoe  and  the  Liverpool  Athenteum 
m  the  Sketch  Book.  ^^  I  contemplated  with 
reverence  the  portrait  of  James  Logan,  which 
graces  the  room — Magnum  et  wnercSfile  nomen. 
I  could  not  repress  my  exclamations.  As  I  am 
only  a  stranger,  said  I,  in  this  country,  I  affect  no 
enthusiasm  on  beholdbig  the  statues  of  her  Gene- 
rals and  Statesmen.  I  have  left  a  church  filled 
with  them  on  the  shore  of  Albion  that  have  a 
prior  dum  to  such  feeling.  But  I  here  behold 
the  portrait  of  a  man  whom  I  consider  so  great  a 


*  A  Sketch  of  Losan^s  Career,  by  J.  Francis  Fisber,  \n 
Bparks's  life  of  Franiuliif  Tli.  24—97.  A  volume  of  MemolrB 
of  Logan,  bj  W.  AnnlBtead,  was  pabllshed  in  London  in  1808. 

ismo.  pp.  ira. 

t  Wben  Swift  was  in  London  in  1706  and  "9,  **  there  was,"" 
says  Sir  Walter  Scott  in  his  memoirs  of  that  personage,  "a 
nlan  snggested,  Mrfaaps  by  OoL  Honter,  governor  of  Virginia, 
to  send  ont  Dr.  dwift  as  bishop  of  that  p^rovince,  to  exerdse  a 
Bort'of  metropolitan  anthorl^  over  the  colonial  elei]Ky.^  YoL 
i.  of  works,  vS.  He  was  i^ipolnted  Governor  of  Virginia  In 
1708,  and  was  taken  by  the  French  on  his  ▼oyage  thither. 
There  is  an  amnsing  letter  of  8wift*s  to  Hanter,  in  Paris,  dated 
January  12,  1706-9.  Colonel  Uonter  arrived  in  America  as 
Qovemor  of  New  York  in  1710.  in  1719  he  returned  to  Eng* 
land,  and  on  the  accession  of  Qeoi^  IL  was  continued  Gover- 
nor of  New  York  and  the  Jeisevs.  He  obtained,  on  account 
of  his  health,  the  government  of  Jamaica,  where  he  died  in 
1781  He  was  the  author  of  a  celebiated  **  Letter  on  Enthu- 
siasm," ascribed  to  Swift :  and  a  force,  entitled  Androboros,  has 
been  attributed  to  him.  Nichols's  Lit  Anecdotes  of  18th  Cen* 
tniy,  tL  89. 90.    Eeed'fe  Biog.  Dnm.  L  260.    Baacroft,  tlL  6i 


beoeliMstDr  to  fiteratarO)  that  he  k  loaroely  hm 
illoitrioiis  than  its  mmufioeot  patrona  of  Ital^; 
hk  aool  has  certainl j  been  adimttod  to  the  ooan- 
panj  of  the  cof^geoial  spiritB  of  a  Cosmo  sod 
Lorenso  of  Medicis.  The  Greek  and  Boinsa 
authors,  foraotten  on  their  native  banks  <k  Hm 
DyssiiB  and  Tiber,  dehght,  b^  the  kindnen  of  a 
Losan,  the  votarieB  to  learning  on  those  of  th& 
Delaware."* 

We  take  a  single  passa^  characteristio  of  oar 
philoeopher's  pnrsoits,  mnn  his  tranalatiosi  oft 
Cicero: — 


For  how  solid,  how  sinoere,  think  yon,  nrart  thst 
pleasure  be  to  the  mind,  when,  after  It  has  happily 
worked  through  the  nxffling  tides  of  those  mi'easy 
passiona,  lost,  ambition,  emulation,  oonteDtion,  ana 
every  strong  impetooos  desire,  it  finds  itself  arriTed 
at  its  harbor,  and  like  a  veteran  disdiamd  from 
the  fiitiguea  of  war,  got  home,  and  retirM  witiiiB 
itself  into  a  state  of  tnnqniDity  I  But  if  it  haa  the 
fdrther  advantage  of  literatore  and  scienee,  and  can 
by  that  means  feed  on,  or  divert  itself  with  some 
useful  or  aianiang  study,  no  condition  can  be  imap 
gined  more  happy  than  such  calm  enjoymenta,  in 
we  leisure  and  quiet  of  old  age.  How  wann  did  we 
see  Qallus,  your  £ather*s  intimate  friend,  Seipio,  in 
pursuit  of  ikis  astronomical  studies  to  the  last  I 
How  often  did  the  rising  sun  surprise  him,  fixed  on 
a  caleuUtion  he  began  over  night  t  And  bow  often 
the  evening,  on  what  he  had  begun  in  the  morning  f 
What  a  vast  pleasure  did  it  give  him,  when  he 
could  foretell  to  us,  when  we  should  see  the  sun  or 
moon  in  an  ecli]^?  And  how  many  others  have 
we  known  in  their  old  ase  delighting  themselves  in 
other  studies!  which,  though  of  less  depth  than 
those  of  Callus,  yet  must  be  allowed  to  be  in  them- 
selves insenibus  and  commendable!  How  pleased 
was  Nsvius  with  his  poem  of  the  Punic  warf  And 
how  Plautus,  with  his  Trueulentus  and  Pseudolusf 
I  remember  even  old  Livius,  who  had  his  first 
dramatic  piece  acted  six  years  before  I  was  bora,  in 
the  consulship  of  Coito  and  Tuditanus,  and  con- 
tinued his  composittons  till  I  was  grown  i^  towards 
the  state  of  manhood.  What  need  I  mention 
Licinius  Crassus's  studies  in  the  pontifical  and  civil 
lawt  Or  those  of  Publius  Scipio,  now  lately  made 
supreme  pontiff?  And  all  these  I  have  seen,  not 
only  diverting  themselves  in  old  age,  but  eagerly 
pursuing  the  several  studies  they  aifected.  Witn 
what  unwearied  diligence  did  we  b^old  Marcos 
Cethegus,  whom  Ennius  justly  enough  called  the 
soul  of  persuasion,  applying  himself  at  a  great  age 
to  oratory,  and  the  practice  of  pleading!  Upon  Sil 
which  let  me  ask  you,  what  gratifications  of  sense, 
what  voluptuous  enjoyments  in  feasting,  wine, 
women,  .or  plav,  and  the  like,  are  to  be  compared 
with  those  noble  entertainments  f  Those  pure  mnd 
serene  pleasures  of  the  mind,  the  rational  fruits  of 
knowlc^e  and  learning,  that  grafted  on  a  good 
natural  disposition,  cultivated  by  a  liberal  educa- 
tion, and  trained  up  in  prudence  and  virtue,  are  so 
fiir  from  being  palled  in  old  age,  that  they  rather 
continually  improve,  and  grow  on  the  possessor. 
Excellent,  ^erefore,  was  that  expression  of  Solon, 
which  I  mentioned  before,  when  he  said,  thai  dmhf 
learning  tomething,  he  grew  old:  for  the  pleasures 
arising  from  such  a  course,  namely,  those  of  the 
mind,  must  be  allowed  incomparably  to  exceed  sU 
others. 


•  Ti»Td%40i 


BOGBB  WOLOOTT. 

RoeKR  WoLOOTT  was  born  at  Windsor,  Oon^^ 
Jan.  4, 1679.  Owing  to  the  unsettled  state  of  the 
ooontry,  and  the  ocmstant  inonrsioos  of  Indiuis, 
it  waB  impossible  to  maintain  a  school  or  clergy- 
man at  that  time  in  the  little  town,  and  Woloott 
was  consequently  deprived  <^  the  advantages  of 
early  education.  At  the  age  of  twelve  he  was 
apprenticed  to  a  mechanic.  On  becoming  Ms 
•wn  master,  at  tw^ty-one,  he  was  enabled  to 
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estabHah  himself  on  the  banks  of  the  Oonneoti- 
cnt,  where,  by  diligence  and  frngali^,  he  sn<y 
ceeded  in  acquiring  a  competence.    \x\.  1711  he 
was  appointed  a  commissary  of  the  ibroes  <^  the 
colony  m  the  attack  on  Canada,  and  he  bore  the 
commission  of  m^jor-genend  at  the  capture  of 
Louisbourg,  in  1745.    He  was  also  prominent  in 
the  civil  service  of  the  colony,  and  after  passing 
through  various  judicial  and  nolitical  grades  of 
ofl9oe,  was  diosen  governs  m>m  1761  to  1754. 
He  died  May  17, 1767,  at  the  advance  age  of  88. 
He  wrote  A  Brirf  Aeeovnt  of  the  Agency  <^  the 
Hcnorahle  John  WhUhrap^  &q.^  in  tke  Court  of 
K%7ig  Cherries  the  Second^  Anno  Dom,  1662,  when 
he  chtained  a  Charter  far  the  Colony  of  Gonnee- 
ticut^  a  narrative  and  descriptive  poem  of  1500 
lines,  which  has  been  printed  in  the  Collections  of 
the  Massachusetts  Historical  Socie^,  and  a  snuiU 
volume  of  verse,  in  1725,  entitled.  Poetical  Medi- 
tatione.  being  ^  improvement  of  some  Vacant 
Eoursr  It  is  prefiiced  by  a  rambling  dissertation, 
chiefly  on  titles  to  land,  by  the  Reverend  Mr. 
BuUdey,  of  Colchester,  in  which  he  expresses  the 
opinion,  Hiat  *^  the  darling  principle  of  many,  viz. 
that  native  rightt  is  the  only  valuable  title  to  any 
lands  in  the  couBtry,  is  absurd  and  foolish,  and 
may  with  reason  be  look't  upon  as  one  of  our 
vulgar  errors."      This  dissertation  fills  fifty-six 
pages,  the  poems  which  it  preludes  occupving  but 
seventy-eight,  and  these  are  flanked  at  the  close 
by  the  advertisement  of  Joseph  Dewey,  clothier, 
who,  *^  having  been  something  at  chai^  in  pro- 
moting the  publishing  the  foregoing  meditations.*' 
takes  the  liberty  to  advertise  his  country  people 
touching  certain  rules  which  ought  to  be  observed 
in  the  making  and  working  of  cloth. 

Wolcott's  verses  are  rude,  but  possess  some 
force.  The  lines  we  give  are  one  of  the  briefest 
of  his ''Meditations:'* 

Prorerbe  xrllL  14. 

▲  WOUUDBD  SPItR,  WHO  CAM  BSAB? 

Money  answers  everjrthing 
But  a  Guilty  Conscience  sting, 
Whose  immortal  torments  are 
Quite  insupportable  to  bear. 
Nor  the  silver  of  Pern, 
Nor  the  wealth  the  East  do  shew, 


*  Poetical  MedHatloQa,  being  tb«  improrement  of  Mme 
Yaeant  Hoars,  by  Boger  Woloott,  Esq.,  with  s  preflMM  br  the 
Bererend  Mr.  Bvlklej,  of  Oolebester.  New  LondMi :  printed 
•Bd  sold  hj  T.  Oreea,  ITSfi. 

t  Thst  of  the  sborigiiMa. 


Nor  the  jewels  of  a  crown, 

Can  give  unto  the  mind  a  power 

To  bear  its  twinges  half  an  hour. 

When  Qod's  iron  justice  once 

Seizeth  on  the  conscience, 

And  in  fearful,  ample  wise. 

Lays  before  the  siuner^s  eyes, 

His  life's  horrible  transgressions, 

In  their  dreadful  aggravations; 

And  then  for  his  greater  aw. 

In  most  ample  forms  doth  draw 

All  the  curses  of  his  law; 

Then  the  worm  begins  to  knaw, 

And  altho'  it  every  hour 

Doth  the  very  soul  devour, 

Yet  it  nothing  doth  suffice ; 

Oh  I  this  worm  that  never  dies— 

Oh  1  the  multitude  of  thought 

Into  which  the  sinner's  brought ; 

Looking  up,  he  sees  God's  power. 

Through  his  angry  face  doui  lour; 

And  hath  for  hS  ruin  join'd 

Ten  thousand  chariots  in  the  wind. 

All  prepared  to  glorify 

The  strong  arm  of  the  Most  Hi^, 

By  infliotmg  punishments 

Equal  to  his  vengeance. 

Looking  down,  he  amply  seeth 

Hell  rowling  in  her  flames  beneath; 

Enlarg'd  to  take  his  soul  into 

Its  deep  caverns  full  of  wo : 

Now  the  sinner^s  apprehension 

Stretcheth  large  as  hell's  dimensions^ 

And  doth  comprehensively 

Fathom  out  eternity. 

The  most  extreme  and  vexing  sense 

Fasteneth  on  the  conscience. 

Fill'd  with  deepest  agony, 

He  maketh  this  soliloquy: 

View  those  torments  most  extreme, 

See  this  torrid  liquid  stream. 

In  the  which  my  soul  must  fry 

Ever,  and  yet  never  dy. 

When  a  thousand  years  are  g^ne, 

Tliere's  ten  thousand  coming  on ; 

And  when  these  are  overworn. 

There's  a  million  to  be  born, 

Yet  they  are  not  comprehended, 

For  they  never  shall  be  ended. 

Now  despair  by  representing 
Eternity  fill'd  with  tormenting. 
Bv  anticipation  brings 
All  eternal  sufferings 
Every  moment  up  at  once 
Into  actual  sufferance^ 
Thus  those  pains  that  are  to  oome^ 
Ten  thousand  ages  further  down, 
Every  moment  must  be  bom 
Whilst  eternity  is  worn. 
EvOTy  moment  that  doth  come. 
Such  torments  brings ;  as  if  the  sum 
Of  all  God's  anger  now  were  pressing, 
For  all  in  which  I  liv'd  transgressing. 
Yet  the  next  succeeding  hour, 
Holdeth  forth  his  equal  power ; 
And,  succeeding  with  it,  brings 
Up  the  sum  of  sufferings. 
Yet  they  are  not  comprehended. 
For  they  never  shall  be  ended. 

For  Gk>d  Himself,  He  is  but  one, 
Without  least  variation ; 
Just  what  He  was,  is,  is  to  come. 
Always  entirely  the  samei 


CTCLOP^EDU  or  AMERICAB  UTEKATUBE. 


PouMung  Rii  Etcrnily 

Without  BucflSMioD  iaatantly, 

With  whom  the  like  proportion  bwn, 

Oue  i»j  at  doth  a  thousand  yean. 

He  mat es  the  priaoD  and  the  chain, 

Ua  is  the  aathor  of  mj  pain. 

Tvaa  unto  Uim  1  made  otFenoe, 

Til  He  that  takes  the  recompence, 

Til  Uii  deaign.  my  miaen 

Uimaelf  alone  ahall  glorify ; 

Therefore  moat  aome  proportion  bear 

With  Him  vhoae  glory  they  declare. 

And  Ki  they  >hal1.  bein^  day  and  ni^it 

Unchangeahle  and  infinite. 

These  very  meditstioDS  are 

Quite  unaupportable  to  bear: 

lb*  Bra  trithin  my  cunecience 

Ii  groTii  eo  ferrsut  and  intenaa 

I  cannot  long  its  force  endure, 

Bat  rather  shall  my  end  procure ; 

Griealy  death's  pale  image  lies 

On  my  gbMtly,  piercing  eyes. 

My  bands,  made  for  my  lUe's  defence. 

Are  ready  to  do  viuUuG« 

Unto  my  life ;  And  send  me  hence. 

Unto  that  awful  reeidence. 

There  to  be  fill'd  with  tliat  despair. 

Of  which  the  incipalione  are, 

A  wmndcd  jpiril  none  can  bear. 

But,  oh  t  my  eoul,  think  once  again.  } 

llat  tliere  u  for  this  baming  pain,    > 

One  onW  medioiiie  Sorenugn.  ) 

Chrisf i  blood  will  fetch  out  all  thii  fire. 

If  that  God'a  Spirit  be  the  ajnilyer. 

Obt  than  my  soul,  when  gritf  abonndi. 

Shroud  thyself  within  thoe  wounds; 

And  that  thou  there  may'st  be  secure, 

Be  purified  as  he  is  pore; 


Ca1(l«ii,  <A  Donae,  Smtland,  wbere  he  wm  bon 
Ffbiwy  17, 1688.  He  wm  prepared,  b^  the  pri- 
vate inatnKtkMu  of  hia  father,  for  the  UiiiTeraty 
of  EdinboTKfa,  where  be  wu  gndiuted  in  170B. 
He  deroled  the  three  foUowing  yean  to  mefficil 
•ad  mithematical  Btndiee,  wh«a  be  emimted  to 
PentMylrania  and  practised  ^ysic  with  great 
■aeocM  in  Fiiiladelpfaia  mitjl  1715.  At  that  time 
he  vistad  London,  and  there  became  acqnainted 
with  Halley,  the  utronomer,  who  wae  ao  weO 
plaaaed  with  a  paper  on  Aoimal  Secrebons, 
written  by  Golden  some  yeai«  before,  that  be  read 
it  before  the  Boysl  Society,  by  whom  the  pro- 
duction WM  received  with  eqntU  Aitot.  In  171S 
he  returned  to  America,  havii^  in  the  iDeao- 
time  manied  in  gootlaud  a  yoong  Udy  of  (be 
nune  of  Christie. 

He  aeltled  in  New  Torlt  in  1718,  where  be 
■ooD  abandoned  hia  profeeBion  fbr  the  aervioe  ot 
the  Btate,  filling  in  raccewion  the  offioee  at  Hir- 
Teyor-general  of  the  province,  mailer  in  ehaneeiy, 
member  of  the  ootuicil,  and  lientenant-govwnar. 
In  1766  he  removed  with  bis  family  to  s  tract  of 
land  (HI  the  Ilndaon,  near  Newbnigh,  which  be 
named  Coldenham.  He  wm  ^pointed  lientenanb- 
govamor  of  the  {^ovince  in  1T60,  and  retuned 
the  office  until  hU  death,  September  21,  1T7S, 
having  been  aeveral  times  called  npon  to  act  m 
governor  ia  oonaeqnenoe  of  tlie  d^th  or  retire 
ment  ot  varion*  oocnpauta  ot  the  office. 


With  such  an  eye  of  fdith  that  niaf  from 

thence. 
Derive  from  Him  a  graeions  infinenee. 
To  cure  my  sin  and  wounded  eonaeience. 
There,  there  alone,  ia  healing  to  be  had: 
Ob  \  let  me  have  that  Bahn  of  Uilead. 

CADWALIADEB  OOLDEIT. 
Oadwaixader  Coldsn,  who  heads  with  honor 
the  ranks  of  the  anthers  of  the  State  of  New  York, 
onieeswe  except  the  previous  com poeitjons  in  the 
Dutch  JHU^iage,  the  polilicBl  tract  of  Van  der 
Donok,  the  satire  of  the  Breeden  Raedt,  and  an 
aoooQntr>ftheMaqQaBflIndianB,inLatin,by  Ue- 
gapolenms,*  was  the  sou  of  the  Rev.  Alexander 


•  Adrtsn  TsB  der  Doni*,  s  gradoste  of . 

teidsn.  waaippolnled  brlhatatmou  orBenaHlurwIek  nheMff 
ofhiseoIonr.udcanietiiNevNeUwrludiliilUl.  In  1648 
VA  And  a  gntDt  nf  land  made  toh&m  bb  TDiiherTvi  der  Donck, 
at  ToDksn  on  the  Hnduo,  Tonker  b«lni  Ihs  Diui  title  or 
fuUeiuii.  Rti  niuna  appears  ss  oik  of  (ba  slBTcD  Opitn  nt 
( tnet  of  Bfir  pfa  qiuno,  pabllihod  al  Iha  Ilscua  In  IKO, 
entitled.  F'rtSwpA  van  yitvtc  Ntdtrtatult:  Be|>reHntatlDll 
from  New  NalharlsBd,  mncemlng  the  ritasllon.  frultfnlnwa, 
and  poor  «>ndlIlon  at  tba  gama.  It  Is  addnnk)  u>  Un  WeM 
IndisCoinHiiriespatlUonrorchiiiimlnlhaEaTeni      -    * 


dunnt  In  Ih 


bj  Ur.  ] 


C  Mnrpbf   for  Un  Haw  York  Hluork^  Sodftr,  ud  puti- 
lUhsd  bj  Ibem  and  sl»  by  Ur.  Jamas  Lanoi  q(  thiiclty.  In 

..   ...    ......  iparsllnn  of  hta 


tbc  Cnliiny.  Tba  <Uu  of  tba  llni 
■dlHun  lg  nnkDDwn.  Ilia  wonnd  anJeand  nt  ADUtaTdun  In 
ItM,  bv  EvFrl  MeuwcQboI;  who  intmdum  the  wuik  witb  a 
poallaJ  prcrm.  Tlie  Brerden-Earltt  (Broad  AdllS*  tti  lbs 
iTnlted  Netharlinil  ProTlDces,  by  J.  A.,  O.  W.  C,  AnCwaip. 
IMt),  Ib  a  ODKH  bnl  iDiome  ciUnt  nmoslDg  HU^a^(nwtDS 

JuhanneBMecpolenMs.  the  "Dominie' of  UMOokinrgfReu- 
•elaarwlek.  where  he  uffldsted  fron  bia  arrlTnl  In  New  Heilier- 
lands  ADgut,  IMl.  wrou  In  ISM,  sitd  pabllibed  In  MtU.  a 
:  uiMoiitlie  Msqnaitlndlua,— atisnllstloD  orwbleb  wKpeb- 
<  lUied  In  Hsiud's  Hl-Iorlal  CoiiactloDi  (Phils.  Vn\  voL  L 
I  p,  tllT,  wbere  It  occTiplAB  eight  quarto  pa^es.  Hapiwleutl^ 
\  aetlTR^  u  a  mludouiry  tmaa^  the  lodluis  ntrdibad 
him  with  flxeellant  opportDnlllca  fbr  obsarrlng  Ibetr  pmam- 

AmHirdsm.    Hie  rsine  sppean  frrqoantli  In  the  litj  -■■"'- 
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Golden  was  the  aatlior  of  tbe  Mutary  of  the 
Fide  Indian  Nations*    The  oljeot  of  this  work 
was  to  call  attention  to  the  importanoe  of  Indian 
i^rs  in  reference  to  commerce.    It  contains  a 
bric^  history    of   the  interooorfie  between  the 
aborigines  and  the  Europeans  from  the  settlement 
of  the  conntry  to  the  period  of  its  publication  in 
1727.    It  was  reprinted  at  London  in  1747,  with 
the  addition  of  a  nnmber  of  treaties  and  other 
docaments,  an^  the  remarkable  transfer  by  the 
London  publisher  of  tiie  dedication  fromGbvemor 
Bttrnet  to  Gen^td  Ogletiiorpe,t  a  liberty  at  which 
Golden  was  Justly  ii^ignant.    A  third  edition,  in 
two  neat  12mo.  volumes,  appeared  at  London  in 
1765    He  also  wrote  a  ];^o6ophical  treatise, 
published  in  1761,    entitled,  The  PrincipleB  of 
Action  in  Matter,    He  printed  in  1742,  a  tract 
on  a  fever  which  had  recently  ravaged  the  dty 
of  New  York,  in  which  he  showed  how  greatly 
the  deadly  effects  of  disease  were  enhanced  by 
filth,  stagnation,  and  foul  air,  pointing  out  those 
portions  of  the  city  which  most  needed  purifica- 
tion.   The  corporation  voted  him  their  thanks, 
and  carried  out  many  of  his  sanitary  suggestions 
with  good  effect.    Golden  took  a  great  interest 
in  the  study  of  botany,  and  was  the  first  to  intro- 
duce the  Linnffian  system  in  America,  a  few 
months  after  its  publication  in  Europe.      Hid 
acquaintance  with  Kalm,  the  Swedish  traveller,  a 
pupil  of  the  great  naturalist  may  have  aided  him 
in  the  prosecution  of  his  inquiries.    His  essay 
On  the  Virtues  of  the  Great  Water  Doeh  led  to 
a  correspondence  with  Linnseus,  who  included  an 
account   of   between  three  and   four   hundred 
American  plants,  furnished  by  Golden,  and  about 
two  hundred  of  which  were  described  for  the 
first  time  in  the  Acta  Upsala^  and  afterwards 
bestowed  the  name  of  Coldenia  on  a  plant  of  the 
tetrandrous   class,    in  honor   of  his  American 
disciple.     Golden  maintained  an  active  corres- 
pondence from  the  year  1710  to  the  close    of 
nis    life,  with  the    leading    scientific   men   of 
Europe  and  America.  .  Franklin  was  among  the 
most  constant  as  well    as   celebrated  of  these 
correspondents,  and  it  was  to  this  Mend  that 
Golden  communicated    one  of  his  nM)st  valu- 
able inventions,  that  of  the  art  of   stereotyp- 
mg.    The  letter  is  dated  October,  1743.    It  is 
probable  that  Franklin  may  have  conversed  on 
the  subject  in  France,  and  that  thus  the  hint  of 
the  process  was  communicated  to  the  Grerman, 
Herhan,  who  in  the  commencement  of  the  pre- 
Hent  century  carried  it  into  successful  practice 
in  Paris,  and  obtained  the  credit  of  being  its 
originator. 


*  The  History  of  the  Five  IdcUaq  Nfttioos  of  Canada,  wfaldi 
ar^  dependent  on  the  Province  of  New  York  in  America,  and 
are  the  Barrier  between  the  English  and  the  French  in  that 
part  of  the  world,  with  partlcalar  aoconnts  of  their  religion, 
manner*,  co^oms,  laws,  and  forms  of  government;  their 
several  battles  and  treaties  with  the  European  nations ;  their 
wars  with  other  Indians ;  and  a  true  aoconnt  of  the  present 
■tete  of  oar  trade  with  them.  In  whlcli  are  shewn  the  great 
Advantage  of  their  Trade  and  Alliance  to  the  British  nation, 
and  the  Intrtenes  and  attempts  of  the  French  to  engage  them 
ftom  ns ;  a  sobjeet  nearly  concerning  all  onr  American  Planta- 
tions, and  highly  meriting  the  attention  of  the  British  nation 
at  this  Junotore.  To  whldi  are  addedj  Acconnts  of  the  several 
other  Natioos  of  Indians  in  North  America,  their  nnmbers, 
•^nztii,  AeL,  and  the  Treaties  which  have  been  lately  made 
with  them.    8rd  edit,  London,  1765. 

t  Rich,  nu.  Amer.  The  additions  seem  also  to  have  been 
without  the  author's  sanction.  **  I  send  you  herewith,^  Frank- 
lin writes  to  Golden  from  PhiladelplUa,  Oct  1,  1747,  **Tbe 
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In  the  correspondence  of  Jeffisrson  there  is  a 
letter,  in  which,  writing  to  Francis  Hopkinson,  he 
says,  "  Many  years  ago  Cadwallader  Golden  wrote 
a  very  small  pamphlet  on  the  subjects  of  attrac- 
tion and  impulsion,  a  copy  of  wnidi  he  sent  to 
Monsieur  de  Buffbn.  He  was  so  charmed  with 
it,  that  he  put  it  into  the  hands  of  a  friend  to 
translate  it,  who  lost  it.  It. has  ever  since 
weighed  on  his  mind,  and  he  has  made  repeated 
trials  to  have  it  found  in  En^and.^^ 

The  unpublished  Golden  Papers,!  embracing  a 
large  Gorrespondenoe  and  a  nnmber  of  treatises 
and  notes  on  historical  and  philosophical  topics, 
now  form  part  of  the  valuable  manuscript' GoUeo- 
tions  of  the  New  York  Historical  Society.  The 
value  of  these  papers  as  records  of  the  ante- 
revolutionary  period  has  been  tert»d  by  Mr.  Ban- 
croft, who  acknowledges  his  indebtedness  to  this 
source  in  the  preface  to  the  sixth  volume  of  im 
History.  • 

THOMAS  PBINCB. 

THOMAd  pRiNOB,  a  graudsou  of  John  Prince,  of 
Hull,  who  emigrated  to  America  in  1683,  was 

bom  in  Sandwich,  Massachusetts,  May  15,  1687. 
He  graduated  at  Harvard  in  1707,  and  in  1709 
visited  Europe,  and  preached  for  several  years  at 
Gombs  in  Suffolk.  He  was  urged  to  remain 
longer,  but  returned  to  Boston  in  July,  171 7,  and 
was  ordained  pastor  of  the  Old  South  Ghurch,  as 
colleague  of  his  class-mate.  Dr.  Sewall,  October  1, 
1718,  where  he  remained  until  his  death,  October 
22, 1758. 

.  He  commenced  in  1708,  and  continued  during 
his  life,  to  collect  documents  relating  to  the 
history  of  New  England.  He  left  the  valuable 
collection  of  manuscripts  thus  formed,  to  the  care 
of  the  Old  South  Ghurch.  They  were  deposited 
in  an  apartment  in  the  tower,  which  also  con- 
tained a  valuable  library  of  the  writings  of  the 
early  New  England  IMvines,  formed  by  Mr. 
Prince,  where  they  remained  until  the  manuscripts 
were  destroyed  by  the  British,  during  their  oc- 
cupation of  the  city  in  the  revolutionary  war. 
The  books  were  preserved,  and  are  now  deposited 
in  the  library  of  the  Massachusetts  Historical 
Society. 

Mr.  Prince  was  the  author  of  a  Chronological 
History  of  New  Englwnd^  in  the  form  of  anndb^ 
the  first  volume  of  which  was  publi^ed  in  a 
duodecimo  form  in  1786,  and  two  numbers  of 
the  second  in  1755.  He  unfortnnately  com- 
menced with  an  epitome  of  history  from  the 
creation,  on  which  he  bestowed  much  time,  which 
might  have  been  better  employed  on  his  specific 
ohject,  that  of  presenting  a  brief  narrative  of 
occurrences  in  New  England,  from  1602  to  1780. 
His  work  unfortnnately  does  not  come  down  later 
than  the  year  1688. 


HlstoTV  of  the  Five  Nations.  Yon  win  perceive  that  Osborne, 
to  puff  up  the  book,  has  inserted  the  charters,  ft(x,  of  this 
province,  all  under  the  title  of  *  The  History  of  the  Five 
Nations.' ''— Bparks's  Franklin,  vlL  la 

*  Jeflbrson's  Works,  t.  SOi. 

t  Biooapbteal  Sketches  of  Colden,  by  J.  W.  Francis.— Aa. 
Med.  A  Phllos.  Bef.,  Jan.  1811.  Bedfleld's  Family  Magadne. 
1888,v.8S4    OOaQaghan's Doo.  Hist  N.  Y^ 4ta  ik dW. 
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Ho  also  prepared,  in  17S7,  an  aoeoant  of  the 
^igjiab  Miaisten  at  Martha'a  Vineyanl,  which 
was  annexed  to  Mayhew'a  Jndisn  OonTerta,  and 
published  a  large  nmnber  of  funeral  and  other 
aerraons.  He  was  pruaonaoed  b?  Dr.  Ghaanof 
the  most  learned  scholar,  ^vith  tiie  exception  ik 
Cotton  Mather,  in  New  Englani!,  and  msintMnod 
ft  higli  repntAtion  as  a  preacher,  and  as  a  devoat 
anil  amiuDle  man.  Six  of  his  inanoscript  aernioni 
were  piiblisheil  after  his  deaCii,  by  Ur.  John 
Enkioc,  of  Edinbaigh. 

WILLIIU  AND  UAET  COLLEGB. 

At  an  cni-ly  period  in  the  Bettlement  of  Virginia 
attempts  were  lu^e  to  eatablish  on  institutiiin  of 
learning.  In  1GI9,  the  treosarer  of  the  Vir^nia 
company.  Sir  Edmund  Sundya,  received  from  on 
nuknown- tiund  live  hundred  pounds,  to  be  ap- 
plied by  the  company  to  the  education  of  a  c«r- 
t^n  nnmber  of  Indian  youths  in  t^e  English 
language  and  in  the  ChriBtian  reli^on.  Other 
snnu  of  iponey  were  also  procured,  and  there  was 
a  praepect  of  being  able  to  ruse  fuar  or  five 
thonsand  ponnda  for  the  endowment  of  a  col- 
lege. The  king  favored  the  design,  and  recom- 
mended to  the  biahope  to  have  ooUections  made 
in  their  diooesee,  and  some  fifteen  handred  pounds 
weragathered  on  tbisreooramendatjon.  Toe  col- 
lege was  designed  for  the  instruction  of  English 
as  well  as  Indian  youths.  The  Company  appro- 
priated ten  tbonsatid  acres  of  land  to  this  pnrpoae 
at  Henrico,  on  the  Jamee  river,  a  little  below  the 

Creeent  site  of  Riclimond.  The  plan  of  the  col- 
sge  was  to  place  teoanta  at  halves  on  tfaeee 
lands,  and  to  derive  ito  income  from  tbe  profits. 
One  hundred  tenants  was  tbe  number  liied  upon, 
and  they  oolcnlated  the  profits  of  each  at  five 
ponnda.  George  Thorpe  was  sent  ont  with  fifty 
tenants,  to  act  as  depnty  for  the  manogeineat  m 
the  college  property ;  and  tbe  Rev.  Mr.  Copelond, 
a  man  every  way  qnolifled  for  the  office,  consented 
to  be  president  of  the  college  as  Boon  as  it  ahould 
be  organized.  Hr.  Thorpe  went  out  in  1631,  but 
bad  hardly  commenced  operations  when,  with 
nearly  all  hie  tenants,  he  was  slain  by  tlie  Indians 
{n  the  groat  Mosaoore  of  1622,  and  the  prtfject  of 
ft  college  was  abandoned.* 

The  early  American  colleges  grew  oat  of  tbe  reli- 
poos  feeling!  of  the  oonntry,  Wid  the  neoeasity  of 
ft  proviidon  for  a  body  of  edaoatod  dergy.  We 
have  seen  this  at  Harwd,  and  it  was  tbe  preva- 
lent motive  for  a  long  time  at  Yale.  In  the  act 
irf  the  Assembly  of  Vimnia,  in  1880,  previous 
to  the  foundation  of  William  and  Mary,  exprsw 
alloaion  is  made  to  the  snpply  of  the  ministry  and 
promotion  of  piety,  and  the  luck  of  able  and  faith- 
ful clergy.  The  attempt  at  this  time  to  fbnnd  a 
college  fiiiled  from  the  royal  governor's  discon- 
rosement  to  the  enterprise.  It  was  the  stat« 
policy.  In  hia  Answers  to  Qneations  put  by  the 
Lords  of  Plantations  in  16T1,  Sir  William  Bet4celey 
"  thanks  Ood  that  there  are'  no  free  schools  nor 
printiDg"  in  the  oobny,  and  hopea  "  there  will  not 
be  these  hundred  yeaM."t 


In  1692,  ft  charter  was  obtained  fttna  the 
GoTerament  in  England,  throogh  (he  agency  of 
the  Rev.  Jviiei  Blur,  and  the  owstaiioe  of 
Nicholson,  the  lienL-govemor  of  the  ealoaj.* 
The  new  institution  took  its  name  from  the  rayal 
grantore,  who  appropriated  funds,  land,  o^  a 
revenue  duty  on  tobftcco  for  its  support.  Boild- 
iag*  were  ereoted,and  Blair  became  its  president. 
The  fint  building  erected  at  Williaimbargh  was 
bamt  in  ITOS.  By  the  boanly  Sf  Queen  Anna, 
and  the  awstance  of  tbe  Hun-w  irf  Bnrgaaea,  and 
the  exertion.^  erf  Governor  Spotiwood,  it  waa  not 
long  after  restored.  In  the  sqnare  in  front  of 
thisbaildins  still  stands,  in  a  matiiat«d  cooditkxi, 
thongh  with  evidence  of  its  old  elegance,  a  statue 
of  Lord  Boietouit,  ordered  by  the  colony,  in 
1771,  in  graticade  for  hi«  administration  of  the 
govermueut. 


n  B«rkcLaT  to  tfaa  iDqnlrlu  ot  Uw 


WlUUm  nd  llMj  OoUeca 

In  1718,  a  Uioosond  ponnds  were  granted  to 
the  eoll^(e  for  the  SDpport  (as  the  grant  mns)  of 
as  many  ingenious  scnohirs  as  they  should  see  fit, 
A  part  of  this  was  laid  out  for  the  Nottoway 
estate,  out  of  the  income  of  which  several 
scholars  were  supported  who  were  deeignaiad 
students  on  the  Nottoway  foundation.  This 
estate  was  sold  in  1777.*  The  remainder  of  the 
grant  supported  tbe  Assembly  scholarsLip. 

Bobert  Boyle,  the  philosopher,  who  died  in 
1691,  left  his  whole  estite,  after  his  debts  and 
legacies  should  be  disposed  of  by  his  eiecnton, 
fbr  Buch  pioos  nsM  as  in  their  discretion  they 
should  think  fit,  bnt  recommended  that  it  ahoido 
be  expended  for  the  advancement  of  the  ChristiaB 
religion.  The  executor?,  who  were  the  Eari  of 
Burlington,  Sir  Henry  AJahnrst,  and  John  Mair, 
laid  out  £5,400  for  the  purchase  of  the  pn^ity 
known  as  the  Brafi'erton  estate,  the  yearly  rent 
of  which  was  to  be  applied  towards  "the  pro- 
pagating the  Gospel  among  infideb."  Of  this 
income,  £90  was  appropriated  to  New  England — 


"tt.  Tha  BiiDa  »grH  Is  lakra  here,  for  liutnotliiK  tk* 
pwpL*.  u  then  <•  In  Eoglvid:  Oat  of  luinu  anrT  mu  !■■ 
itruU  his  on  sUIdrcii  Heardtni  (o  liL>  awD  MUtj.  Wa 
BMTa  IbrlT-tl^tht  pwlsbi^  ud  our  minliien  in  wall  paid,  mat 
bj  mj  aoiuent  ibaqld  be  belter,  If  lh»)'  wonM  fnj  oftanar, 
and  prew:h  lesa.  Bnt  u  of  all  otber  oommadttkit,  h  af  IhH 
tba  mnt  are  Hnl  ui,  ud  we  hiTi  hv  lial  we  au  bMM  «C 
•Inoa  Ibe  persHnUoD  tn  Croin*a11^  trriuinr  dnva  dtwrn 
tnrOij  men  blther,    Yat,  I  Ihuk  GaL  tbara  ira  bd  fka* 
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one  half  for  the  support  of  two  missionaries 
among  the  Indians,  and  the  other  to  he  given  ^^  to 
the  President  and  Fellows  of  Harvard  College  for 
the  salaries  of  two  ministers  to  teach  the  said 
natives,  in  or  near  the  said  college,  the  Christian 
religion.'*  The  remainder  of  the  income  of  the 
estate  was  given  to  the  College  of  William  and 
Mary,  on  condition  of  supporting  one  Indian 
scholar  for  evejy  fourteen  pounds  received.  A 
house  was  huilt  for  this  purpose  on  the  grounds 
atWilliamshurgh,  as  a  school  for  Indian  hoys  and 
their  master,  which  still  hears  upon  it  the  date 
of  1723.  It  was  called,  after  the  estate,  Brafier- 
ton — the  title  of  the  incmnhent  xya-i  Master  of  the 
Indian  School.  The  experience  with  the  Indians 
of  the  south  does  not  appear  to  have  varied 
much  from  that  of  Eliot  and  his  friends  in  the 
north.  Indiana,  however,  were  taught  in  it  as 
kte  as  1774.  Ilugh  Jones,  the  chaplain  of  the 
Assembly,  who  was  also  mathemati<»il  professor 
at  the  college,  in  his  volume  entitled,  ^*  The  Pre- 
sent State  of  Virginia,*'  says  of  this  attempt — 
"The  young  Indians,  procured  from  Ac  tribu- 
tary or  foreign  nations  with  much  difficulty,  were 
fbrmeriy  boarded  and  lodged  in  the  town,  where 
abundance  of  them  used  to  die,  either  through 
sickueii,  change  of  provision  and  way  of  life; 
Of  J  as  some  will  have  it,  often  for  want  of  pro- 

?er  necessaries  and  due  care  taken  with  them, 
hose  of  them  that  have  escaped  well,  and  been 
taught  to  read  and  write,  have,  for  the  most  part, 
returned  to  their  home,  some  with  and  some 
without  baptism,  where  they  follow  their  own 
savage  customs  and  heathenish  rites.  A  few  of 
them  have  lived  as  servants  among  the  Ens- 
lish,  or  loitered  and  idled  away  their  time  m 
lazineis  and  mischief.  But  'tis  a  great  pity  that 
more  care  is  not  taken  about  them  after  they 
are  dismissed  from  school.  They  have  admirable 
Capacities  when  their  humors  and  tempers  are 
perfectly  understood.'** 

Colonel  William  Byrd,  in  1728,  laments  the 
"  bad  success  Mr.  Boyle's  charity  has  hitherto  had 
towards  converting  any  of  these  poor  heathens  to 
Christianity.  Many  children  of  our  neighboring 
Indians  have  been  brought  up  in  the  college  of 
William  and  Mary.  They  have  been  tau^t  to 
read  and  write,  and  have  been  carefullv  instructed 
in  the  principles  of  the  Chinstian  religion  till  they 
oame  to  be  men.  Yet,  after  they  returned  home, 
instead  of  civilizing  and  converting  the  rest, 
they  have  immecUately  relapsed  into  infidelity 
and  barbarism  themselvee."  Of  the  ^orts  of 
Colonel  Spotswood  in  this  behalf^  Byrd  preserves 
the  following  epigram;-^ 

*  P.  92.  The  whole  title  of  this  work  toflleleiitly  deaerlbes 
its  contents: — ^The  Present  State  of  Virginia:  givioe  a  pardon- 
lar  and  short  acconnt  of  the  Indbn,  Enilisli,  and  Negro  inha- 
bitanti  of  that  oolooy.  •Shewing  tlielr  Religion,  Mannera, 
Oovemment,  Trade,  Way  of  Lirlng,  Ac,  with  a  description  or 
the  Goantrj,  from  whence  is  inferred  a  short  View  of  Mary- 
land  and  North  Oarollna.  To  which  are  added.  Schemes  and 
Propositions  for  the  better  Promotion  of  Learning,  Religion, 
InTentlona,  Mannikctares  and  Trade  in  Yirglnla,  and  the  other 
Plantationa.  For  the  Information  of  the  Oorions  and  for  the 
Beryice  of  such  as  are  Bnsaged  in  the  Propagation  of  the  Gos- 
pel and  AdTancement  of  Learning,  and  for  U\o  Use  of  all  Per- 
sons concerned  in  the  Virginia  Trade  and  Plantation.  Oen.  iz. 
t7,  €K)d  shall  enlarge.  Japheth,  and  he  shall  dwell  In  the  tents 
of  Shem,  and  Oanaan  snail  be  his  Servant  By  Hngh  Jones, 
A,hL.  Chaplain  to  the  Honoarable  Assemble,  and  lately  Ifinls- 
ter  of  James-Town,  dto.,  in  Virginia.  London :  Printed  for  J. 
Clarke,  at  the  Bible,  under  the  Royal  Ezohanf  e.  mdoozxxt. 
Sfnx  pp.102. 


Lone  has  the  furions  priest  assayed  in  vain, 
With  sword  and  Cnggot,  infidels  to  g^in, 
But  now  the  milder  soldier  wisely  tries 
By  gentler  methods  to  unveil  their  eyes. 
Wonders  apart,  he  knew  *twere  vain  f  engage 
The  fix'd  preventions  of  misguided  age. 
With  fairer  hopes  he  forms  the  Indian  youth 
To  early  manners,  probity  and  truth. 
The  lion's  whelp  thus,  on  the  Lybion  shore, 
Is  tamed  and  gentled  by  the  artfol  Moor, 
Not  the  grim  sire,  inured  to  blood  before.* 

The  old  story  of  the  &dinff  race,  and  pretty 
much  the  same  whether  related  by  South  Ameri- 
can Jesuits,  Virginia  cavaliers,  or  New  England 
zealots.  Philip  Freneau  has  pointed  the  moral  in 
his  poem  of  the  Indian  Student,  who, 

laid  his  Virgil  by 
To  wander  with  his  dearer  bow.. 

Though  little  good  may  have  been  effected  for  the 
Indians,  the  scheme  ma^  have  brought  with  it 
incidental  benefit.  The  mstmction  of  the  Indian 
was  the  romance  of  educational  effort,  and  acted 
in  enlisting  benefactors  much  as  favorite  bnt  im- 
practicable foreign  missions  have  done  at  a  later 
day.  It  was  a  plan  of  a  kindred  character  with 
this  in  Virginia  which  first  engaged  Uie  benevo- 
lent and  philosophic  Berkeley  m  his  eminent 
services  to  the  American  colleges.  One  of  these 
institutions,  Dartmouth,  grew  out  of  such  a  foun- 
dation. 

The  first  organization  of  the  college  was  under 
a  body  of  Visitors,  a  President,  and  six  Profes- 
sors. The  Visitors  had  power  to  make  laws  for 
the  government  of  the  college,  to  appoint  the 
professors  and  president,  and  fix  the  amount  of 
their  salaries.  The  Corporation  was  entitled  The 
President  and  Master,  or  Pi^ofessors  of  William  and 
"Mary  College.  Tliere  were  two  Di  vini ty  Professor- 
ships—one of  Greek  and  Latin,  one  of  Mathema- 
tics, one  of  Moral  Philosophy,  and  Boyle's  Indian 
professorship  was  a  sixth.  The  college  had  a 
representative  in  the  General  Assembly.  In  its 
early  history  it  was  a  subject  of  complaint  that  it 
was  too  much  a  school  for  children,  the  rudiments 
of  Latin  and  Greek  being  taught  there.  The  old 
colonial  administration  lent  its  picturesque  dignity 
to  the  college.  As  a  quit-rent  for  the  land 
granted  by  the  Crown,  two  copies  of  Latin  verses 
were  every  year  presented  to  the  Boyal  Governor. 
This  was  done  sometimes  ^vith  great  ceremony,  the 
students  and  professors  marching  in  procession  to 
the  palace,  and  fonnally  delivering  the  Unes.  At 
the  Kevolution,  the  endowments  of  the  college  un- 
derwent great  changes.  The  war  put  an  end  to  the 
colonial  revenue  taxes  for  the  college  support ;  the 
Brafferton  fund  in  England  disanpeared  ;  and 
after  the  peace  the  loss  of  the  ola  Church  and 
State  feeling  was  shown  in  an  act  of  the  visitors 
abolishing  the  two  Divinity  Professorships,  and 
substituting  others  for  them.  On  the  breaking 
out  of  the  Revolution,  one  half  of  the  students, 
among  whom  was  James  Monroe,  entered  the 
army. 

Jhe  French  troops  occupied  the  College  build- 
ings or  a  part  of  them,  after  the  surrender  of 
Lord  Comwallis,  and  while  they  had  possession, 
the  president's  house  was  burnt.     The  French 


*  WestoTer  liannsoripts,  M-7. 
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gorernnient  promptly  paid  (br  relrafldin^  it  The 
college  baiHing  tvns  occupied  cut  a  faoepitol  at  tlie 
Uime  time,  and  much  damaged  and  broken  up, 
but  the  United  States  govenuuent  ban  never  nude 
any  remuneration. 

The  following  is  a  complete  list  of  the  oolkge 
Presidents,  in  Uie  order  of  their  BQCoession,  with 
tlie  periods  of  their  incnmbency  : — The  Rev. 
Jaioee  Bloir,  froni  the  foundation  to  his  decth,  in 
ms;  the  Hev.  Wjlhiun  Daw«on  till  ITSS;  Wil- 
liam Stith  till  175G ;  Thomas  Buwson  till  1T61 ; 
William  Yates  till  1764;  James  Hurrucks  till 
im ;  John  Comm  till  1777 ;  Joniea  Hodioon,  till 
hisdeath,  in  1813;  John  Bracken  till  1814;  John 
Augustine  Smith  till  1826;  t)ie  Sev.  W.  H.  Wil- 
nwr,  till  his  death,  in  1S2T;  the  Rev.  Adam 
Empie  till  1BS6;  Thomas  R.  Dew,  till  his  death, 
in  1816;  Robert  Bautidera  till  1846;  Bei^omin 
a  Ewell  till  1849 ;  Bishou  John  Johns  till  1864; 
and  Bei|)amin  S.  Eu'ell,  the  present  occupant. 


7<^>?%^    ^Uix^ 


Dr.  Blair  was  a  Scotchman  by  birth,  was  edn- 
(«t«d  in  Scotland,  and  took  orders  id  the  Scottish 
Episcopal  Church.  He  went  to  England  towards 
the  eloae  of  the  reign  of  Chariee  11.,  and  was  per- 
suaded by  the  Bishop  of  London  to  emigrate  to 
Virpnia  about  the  year  1666,  and  was  probably 
employed  as  a  mis-ionary,  ns  there  is  no  reoori 
of  his  having  been  connected  with  any  parish  till 
as  late  as  1711,  when  he  was  made  Rector  of 
Bristow  pari!ih  in  Willi  amsbureh. 

In  1669,  the  Bishop  of  lA>ndon  appointed  him 
his  Cominissiiry  in  the  colonies  of  Virginia  and 
UarrlanJcl,  which  office  he  oontinned  to  hold  till 
his  death.  In  Tirtne  of  this  office,  he  had  a  seat 
in  the  Council  of  State,  and  received  £100  per 
(Uinmn  as  Conndllor.  Through  his  exertions,  a 
subscription  of  £2,600  was  raised  towards  the 
endowment  of  a  oolite,  and  he  was  sent  to  Eng- 
land by  the  General  Assembly  in  1693,  for  the 
pnrpoee  of  solidting  n  charter.  The  charter  was 
obtained,  and  be  appointed  President  in  the 
charter  itself.  This  office  he  held  till  flie  day  of 
his  death,  a  period  of  fifty  years.  He  died  in 
March,  1743,  in  the  eighty -eighth  year  of  his  age. 
Be  appears  to  have  been  a  man  of  great  energy 


and  perseverance.  He  had  to  contend  wHh  prMrt 
discoaragementB  and  diffimlties  dnring  tbe  wboh 
of  bii  course.  He  was  opposed  and  Uiwarted  ia 
his  plans  for  tbe  etitablishing  and  improvaneat 
of  tne  coDego  by  the  rovnl  governors,  by  the 
oouhcil,  and  even  by  the  dergy  at  thnee;  but  be 
persevered  through  oil  disooaro^eraents.  Be 
must  also  have  been  a  man  of  great  pmity  of 
character,  for  in  all  the  contests  in  whiui  be  was 
engaged,  bis  adversaries  never  reproached  him 
with  any  immorality.  At  one  time  a  lar^  m*- 
Jority  of  the  clergy  were  arrayed  ogtinst  hin. 
They  occnsed  bim  of  cxerdring  his  office  in  a 
stem  and  hanchty  manner,  but  with  notUnR 
further.  The  dergv  were  many  of  then  men  or 
very  qnestionable  cliaractet^-the  very  retae  of 
the  Established  Church  in  England;'  and  tbeoe 
were  not  a  Httle  offended  at  the  strictness  of  te 
discipline  he  attempted  to  enforce. 

Dr.  Bloir  has  left  behind  him  three  volmnca  cf 
SeniKins,  from  texts  selected  from  the  Semxn  on 
the  Mount.  They  are  written  in  s  Indd  and 
riraple  style,  and  are  remarkable  for  tbdr  spod 
sense  and  practicol  character.  Watertand  edited 
the  Third  Edition  of  these  Sermons,  printed  ID 
I  London  in  1T41,  and  wrote  a  preface  contjiiiiiBg 
a  brief  sketch  of  tbe  author's  lifte.  He  higUy 
commends  the  Sermons  as  both  sound  in  doctrim 
and  felicitous  in  style.  Such  a  coimnendatkn 
from  such  an  author  is  no  small  praise.  There 
is  still  extant  another  small  work,  which  Dr. 
Blair  took  part  in  compiling.  It  is  entitled  71* 
^ati  of  Am  Jfii/aif  y'l  Colony  «n  Virginia ;  \ij 
HortwoD,  Blair,  and  ChLlton ;  and  gives  an  m- 
coant  of  tbe  soil,  produotionn,  religion,  and  laws 
of  the  colony,  with  a  particular  account  of  tbe 
condition  of  William  and  Mary  College.  It  wm 
printed  in  1737,  bat  it  bears  strong  internal 
marks  of  having  been  drawn  np  abont  tbe  v«ar 
1699. 

Dr.  Blair  was  more  than  sixty  years  a  cIcpCT" 
man,  fifty-eight  of  which  he  spent  in  Virginia. 
He  was  Commiaanry  fifty-four  y«irs,  and  Preai- 
dent  of  the  college  fifty  years.  Bis  remains  wen 
deposited  in  the  churchyard  at  Jamestown,  aad 
an  inscription,  alluding  to  his  life  and  services,  wa* 
engraved  on  his  tombstone.  But  the  stone  has 
been  broken,  and  the  inscription  is  so  damaged 
that  it  cannot  now  be  deciphered.  He  left 
the  whole  of  his  library,  consisting  mostly  of 
works  on  divinity,  to  the  college.  These  books 
are  still  in  tiie  college  library,  and  many  of  them 
contain  notes  in  his  handwriting. 

Of  the  snccessor'  of  Dr.  Blair  but  little  is 
known,  fbrther  than  that  he  was  educated  at 
O^ord,  and  was  accounted  an  able  achdar. 
Stith  is  only  known  frotn  tlie  History  vS  Virginia, 
which  he  began,  bat  carried  down  no  iaz'&yia 
than  to  1684.  Tbtmas  Dawson,  the  finirth  Pre- 
sident, was  also  the  Commissary  of  the  Bishop 
of  LondoiL  Yotee  was  a  clergviuan  in  tihe 
oolony  when  he  was  called  to  tbe  t*reddency  of 
the  college. 

James  Horrocks,  if  we  may  judge  from  oertaiB 
papers  of  his,  drawn  np  in  conseqnenee  of  a  dia- 
pnto  between  the  Visitors  and  tbe  Foonlty,  in 
relation  to  the  extent  of  their  powws  re^teodvelj^ 
was  an  able  and  vigorous  writer. 

Several  olergymen  of  the  provinoe  euoceeded 
Stitb  in  the  PreaideiK?.    t(Hi]  Botetoor^  vIm 
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arrived  as  the  royal  governor  ia  1768,  took  much 
interest  in  its  affairs.  He  instituted  prizes  of  gold 
me<lal4  for  the  best  Latin  oration,  and  for  superior- 
ity in  the  matheniatioi,  and  attendet^l  the  morning 
and  evening  prayers.* 

James  Madison,  in  1788  chosen  Bishop  of  the 
Episcopal  Ohuroh  in  Virginia,  was  a  Virginiaa 
by  birth,  and  a  graduate  of  the  college.  He 
was  for  several  years  Professor  of  Mathematics, 
both  before  and  after  hi4  occupation  of  the  Pre- 
sidency. He  also  gave  lectures  in  natural,  moral, 
and  political  philosophy — first  introducing  the 
study  of  political  economy,  which  has  since  been 
DDrsnetl  m  the  college  with  much  distinction. 
Bishop  Madison  was  a  man  of  amiable  character. 
His  lectures  on  Natural  Philosophy  were  much 
thought  of.  They  have  not  been  published.  He 
was  a  contributor  to  the  Philosophical  Trans- 
actions. His  delivery  as  a  preacher  was  per- 
fectly toned. 

During  the  Presidency  of  Dr.  John  Augustine 
Smith,  an  effort  was  made  to  remove  the  college 
to  Richmond.  The  iliscipline  had  become  some- 
what relaxed,  and  President  Smith  met  with  con- 
siderable opposition  in  his  measures  to  restore  it. 
Previously  to  his  holding  the  office.  Dr.  Smith 
hatl  been  a  lecturer  on  anatomy  in  New  York,-  in 
the  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons.  In  1809, 
he  edite<l  the  New  York  Medical  and  Physical 
Journal,  ia  which  he  published  a  reply  to  the 
work  of  Dr.  Smith,  of  Princeton,  on  the  Unity 
of  the  Rac3.  Since  his  retirement  from  the  Pre- 
ddenoy,  he  has  becoma  a  reddent  of  New  York, 
where  he  has  occasionally  delivered  metaphysical 
and  scientific  lectures,  which  are  included  in  his 
volume,  Prelections  on  some  oft?^e  more  important 
suijeets  connected  mth  Moral  and  Physical 
Science. 

Thomas  R.  Dew,  at  the  age  of  twenty-three 
had  occupied  the  chair  of  m^)ral  science  in  the 
college,  of  which  he  was  a  graduate.  He  pub- 
fished  a  volume  on  Slavery,  in  which  he  held  the 
views  urged  by  Calhoun,  and  a  volume  of  Lec- 
tures on  Ancient  and  Modem  History.  He  died 
suddenly  at  Paris,  of  an  affection  of  the  lungs,  on 
a  second  visit  to  Europe,  in  the  summer  of  1846. 
Of  the  Professors,  none  wtis  more  distinguished 
than  William  Small,  who  was.  Mr.  Jenerson's 
tutor  in  mathematics.  He  was  not  only  an 
eminent  mathematician,  but,  as  Mr.  Jefferson 
informs  us,  was  possessed  of  a  philosophic  mind, 
and  of  very  extensive  and  accurate  information 
on  a  great  variety  of  subjects.  He  went  to  Eng- 
land some  time  before  the  Revolution,  and  never 
returned,  but  became  a  distinguished  mathemati- 
cian in  England. . 

The  Professorship  of  Moral  and  Intellectual 
Philosophy,  Belles  Lettres,  and  Rhetoric,  is  at 
present,  in  1855,  held  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Silos 
Totten,  fonnerly  President  of  Washington  College, 
at  HartfonL  He  has  in  preparation  an  Historical 
Account  of  the  College,  an  undertaking  rendered 
difficult  by  meagre  rfnd  imperfect  records;  but 
his  work  will  be  an  miportant  one,  from  the  con- 
sideration of  the  men  and  times  which  will  pass 
under  his  view,  and  from  the  circumstance,  that 
what  may  be  luiown  of  the  institution  has  never 


*  Miller's  Batrospeot,  tL  87a 


hitherto  been  properly  narrated.  It  is  to  his  kind 
assistance,  that  we  are  indebted  for  much  of  the 
information  here  presented. 

Since  the  Law  Department  was  added  to  the 
college,  there  have  been  some  eminent  professors 
of  law.  Wythe,  Nelspn,  St  Oeorge,  and  Beverly 
Tucker  are  among  these. 

Four  Presidents  of  the  United  States,  viz.  Jef- 
ferson, Madison,  Monroe,  and  Tyler,  were  edu- 
cated in  the  college  Chief  Justice  Marshall  and 
General  Scott  were  also  students  of  William  and 
Mary. 

The  secret  literary  society  of  the  Phi  Beta 
Kappa  originated  at  William  and  Mary,  about 
1775.  The  affiliatetl  society  of  Harvard  derived 
its  charter  from  that  source.  The  original,  how- 
ever, was  interrupted  by  the  Revolutionary  war. 

When  the  coUeige  broke  up  in  1781,  the  records 
of  the  society  were  sealed  up  and  plaqed  in  the 
hands  of  the  college  steward.  Subsequently  they 
came  into  the  pos^iession  of  the  Historical  Society 
of  Virginia.  On  examination,  it  was  found  thi^ 
one  of  the  old  members,  William  Short,  of  Phila- 
delphia, still  survived  in  1850.  It  was  also  dis- 
covered that  he  was  President  of  the  Society 
when  it  had  been  interrupted.  Measures  were 
immediately  taken  to  revive  it  in  the  college, 
with  Mr.  Short  as  the  connecting  link  with  the 
original  society,  and  it  is  now  in  active  operation, 
with  the  old  records  restored  to  the  college. 

;rALE  COLLEOK 

This  institution  dates  its  formal  beginningfrom  the 
year  1700.  As  early  as  1647,  the  people  of  New 
Haven,  at  the  instance  of  the  Rev.  Jonn  Daven- 
port, who  was  eminent  for  his  zeal  in  the  cause 
of  education,  undertook  the  enterprise  of  establish- 
ing a  college  in  that  colony,  but  postponed  it  in 
deference  to  the  interests  of  Cambridge.  In  1700 
a  meeting  of  ministers  of  Connecticut,  represent- 
ing, by  general  understanding,  the  churches  and 
people  of  the  colony,  took  place  at  New  Haven, 
for  the  purpose  of  forming  a  college  association. 
This  was  arranged  to  consist  of  eleven  clergjrmen, 
living  within  the  colony.  The  original  parties* 
shorUy  met  again  at  Branford,  when  each  mem- 
ber brought  a  number  of  books  and  laid  them 
upon  a  table,  ^vith  the  declaration,  "  I  g^ve  these 
books  for  the  founding  a  college  in  this  colony." 
About  forty  folios  were  thus  deposited.  An 
application  for  a  charter  was  mode  and  granted 
by  the  General  Court  in  1701.  It  had  been  at 
first  proposed  that  the  objects' of  the  college 
should  be  especially  theological.  This  plan,  how- 
ever, was  modified  to  the  design  of  *'  instructing 
youth  in  the  arts  and  sciences,  who  nmy  be 
fitted  for  public  employments  both  in  Church  and 
Civil  State,"  though  the  religious  instruction  for 
a  long  while  practically  predominated.  The 
creed  of  the  Saybrook  platform  was  ad(mted  in 
1708  by  the  agency  of  the  trustees,  and  made 
binding  upon  the  officers  of  the  ooUege. 
Abraham  Pierson  was  mode  the  first  rector  of 


*  Thev  were  James  Noye^  of  Stonington :  Isreel  Ohanncf, 
of  Stratford;  Thomiis  BooklnglMun,  of  Savbrook ;  Abraham 
Pleraoa,  of  KilliDgworth:  Samuel  Mather,  of  Windsor; 
Samoel  Andrew,  of  Mllford;  Timothy  Woodbiidge,  of  Hart- 
ford: Jamee  Pierpont,  of  New  Haven :  Koadiah  Busaell,  ot 
Middletown ;  Joeeoh  Webb,  of  FaiiHeid.  To  those  Samuel 
BuflseU,  of  Braoforo,  was  afterwards  added. 
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,  die  coH^e,  and  imtmcted  the  etadeiite  in  his 
house  atKihingwortb.  Ttie  first  Coiiimenceinent 
WSB  held  at  Saybroot,  in  1703,  with  ailvniiceil 
Bcliolare,  several  of  them  from  Harvard,  of  which 
oollegeRerson wiisnisoagraduote.  Hecontinued 
to  receive  his  pnpilB  at  Kitlingworth,  li!I  his 
death  in  1TD7.  He  prepared  a  text-book  (nr  the 
students  in  Natoral  Philosophy.  The  collegiflto 
Bchool,  as  it  vraa  called,  ivna  now  Bet  np  at  Say- 
brook,  ander  the  care  of  tiitors,  where  the  com- 
inenoementB  continued  to  be  held,  thou^  the 
Rev.  Samuel  Andrew,  of  Milford,  rector  pro  tern., 
instmcted  the  senior  class  at  his  home.  New 
Haven  and  Hartford,  too,  had  their  clninu  for  the 
seat  of  the  college.  There  was  much  agitation 
of  the  matter,  but  it  was  Anally  carried  in  favor 
of  New  Haven,  in  17ia.*  The  first  Commenoo- 
ment  in  New  Haven  was  held  in  1T17. 


Eliho  Yale,  a  native  of  the  place,  who  hod 
left  it  in  his  boyhood,  became  possessed  of  great 
wealth  in  the  East  lndie«,  and  was  created 
Qovemor  of  Fort  St.  George,  and  had  nmrried, 
moreover,  an  Indioa  fortune.  On  his  return  to 
London,  he  oontributed  books  and  merchandise 
to  the  college  of  his  native  town.  The  trustees 
now  toot  lulvantage  of  this  prominent  opportu- 
nity to  tuune  the  new  ool1«^  honse  after  so 
litwral  a  bene&ctor,  and  YaU  ColUgt  noon  be- 
came the  name  of  the  institntioo  itself.  Yale 
"was  a  genUeman," says  President  Clap,  in  hia 
history  of  the  oollege,  "  who  greatly  abounded  in 
"-■".   humour   and   Keneroaty,  as  well   as  '" 


w^th.t    The  following  is  a  copy  of  his  epitaph 
in  the  chorch-yard  at  ^roiluun,  Wales. 
tJndar  this  tomb  lyw  interfJ  Elihn  Tale 
orPloceQronow,  Em.  ;  born  eth  April.  1(MS, 
■Dd  dyed  the  Slh  of  July,  1721,  ngod  73  yean. 

Born  in  America,  in  Ei^rope  brad. 

In  Afrio  tfavell'd,  and  in  Asia  wed, 

'Where  long  he  Uv'd  and  tbriv'd :  at  London  dead. 

Uuch  Qoodi  Borne  lU  he  did  :  so  hope  alt's  Even, 

And  tiat  his  Bonl  thro'  Mercv'i  gone  to  Henv'u. 
Yon  that  survive  and  reid.  take  care 
For  this  most  certain  Exit  to  prepare. 


hiTlDE  bMil  sdocUed  thare,  nndor  tbe  r«n>  of  Ellshs  WlllluDS. 
»  cmmnaiHiamaDt  wu  hsld  Ihsre  ud  dKreaacoDhmd,  irhlch 
wsrt  altBnnrdBntmtd  U  N«w  HiTSD.  To  ivmoT*  Iha  InmrT 
from  Eofbniak  U  Nsw  HiTni  proctu  ms  Imwd  md  lbs 
dwrMT  realBl*d.  Importuit  papfln,  >od  two  taandnd  and  Arty 
vilnible  Toldm«a  vera  loat  to  tba  Mlligt  in  lbs  ttmcgle. 
— »iW«*i>  OM.  <•/  Ynlt,  1«  Kd.  ^  36. 
t  llMei7  of  Tala  Osllx*.  M. 


Under  an  engraved  picture  of  Governor  Talc 
sent  to  tbe  cjflege  at  an  eariy  period,  was  the 
following  inscription  in  nunoscript: — 


EfBgies  clnriBHTni  viH  D.  D.  Kbliq  Tale 

Londinenais,  Arrnigeri. 
En  Tirl  cni  maitu  Inndes  ob  bota,  per  orhia 

Extninoa  finei,  inclyt*  fama  dedit 
.£quor  anim  tumidum.  Rnii»  sddiizit  ab  India, 

QuAa  Die  sHrat  miiniDCAnt«  niiinn ; 
Inscitite  teucbma,  at  iiovtis  luce  cormcu 

Phcebm,  ah  <«ciiltua  p«llit  et  llle  plngia. 
Dunicieiis  grntii  miinet,  nomen  laude*i|iie  TiLOWW 

Caiitubuut  ^BOLEB,  onuiiniique  P^tTniz. 

which  the  poet  Pereivol  has  thoaimitJited. 

Behold  the  man,  tor  generoni  deeila  renowu'd. 

Who  in  remotest  regious  won  hin  fmne: 
With  wise  moiiifieence  he  scattered  round 

The  we.ilth  that  o'er  Ihe  sea  from  India  camp. 
From  western  renlma  he  bi<U  dark  ignorance  fly. 

As  flies  the  night  before  the  dawning  mj-»: 
So  long  M  grateral  boaoms  beat,  ahull  bigb 

YAlJi^a  sani  and  pious  lathen  sing  his  preiee.* 

Jeremiah  Duramer,  of  Boston,  the  agent  of 
Uafisachusetts  in  England,  in  1714,  hod  been  an 
earlier  generous  donor  to  the  library.  He  gave, 
or  procured,  fioino  eight  hundred  valuable  volnmej. 
Tbe  names  of  hia  frieuda  who  were  aaaociated 
tvith  him  in  the  giU,  impart  to  it  additional 
value.  They  were  omonirtlie  matt  distinguished 
men  of  that  day,  and  include  Sir  Isaac  Newton, 
Sir  liiohard  Steele,  Burnet,  Woodward,  Halley, 
Bentley,  Eannet,  Calamy,  Edwanls,  and  Whis- 
ton,  who  gave  copies  of  their  writings  to  ilie 
collection. 

When  the  college  was  thus  established  at  New 
Haven,  the  Rov.  Timothy  Cutler,  of  Stratford, 
was  chosen  its  Eector,  and,  as  a  compenaation  to 
the  people  of  the  place  he  wa9  leaving,  the  trus- 
tees of  Yale  liou(,'hl  tlieir  minister  from  them, 
paying  for  his  house  and  lot,  and  giving  them  to 
the  town.  A  new  difficulty  now  presented  itadf. 
The  orthodox  Rector,  with  a  tutor  and  two 
neighboring  clergymen,  announc^nl,  in  1722,  their 
intention  to  give  up  New  England  thcol<^  fbr 
Epi:^copal  ordination  in  England.  The  discovery 
was  made  at  the  time  of  Commencement,  shortly 
after  which  occasion.  Gov.  Saltonstall  held  a  per- 
sonal di5pute  on  the  subject  with  the  recusant 
Rector  and  one  of  his  most  distinguished  asso- 
ciates, the  Rev.  Samuel  Johnson,  of  New  Uav«n. 
The  trustees  mot,  and  voted  that  they  "  do  eicose 
the  Rev.  Mr.  Cutter  from  all  further  service,  at 
Rector  of  Yale  College."  Tbe  cunnexionwasaton 
end.  Mr.  Culler,  with  hia  friend  Johnson,  after- 
wards President  of  Columbia  College,  and  sevord 
other  of  the  New  England  clergy,  went  to  Eng- 
land, where  he  received  the  degree  of  Doctor  in 
Divinity  (Vora  Oxford;  he  returned  to  America, 
and  was  rector,  till  his  de^Ih,  in  1765,  of  Chrkt 
Church,  in  Boston.  lie  was  a  loss  to  Yale,  from 
his  strength  of  mind  and  his  acquirements  in 
Oriental  literature.  He  was,  says  President 
Stiles,  in  his  Diary,  "  a  good  logician,  geographer, 


'  KlnmUr'a  Bk<te 
It.     Bketcbos   vt  t 


n,  Qqbi.  BaK  vBl 
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gnd  rhetorician.  In  the  philosophy  and  meta- 
physics and  ethics  of  his  day,  he  was  great.  He 
spoke  Latin  with  great  fluency  and  dignity,  and 
with  great  propriety  of  pronunciation.  He  was 
a  man,  of  extensive  reading  in  the  academic 
sciences,  divinity,  and  ecclesiastical  history ;  and 
ojf  a  commanding  presence  and  dignity  in  govern- 
ment He  was  of  a  lofty  and  despotic  mien,  and 
made  a  grand  figure  at  the  head  of  a  college."* 

Mr.  Andrew,  of  Milford,  one  of  the*  trustees, 
again  took  the  management,  as  head  of  the  col- 
li^ pro  tempore^  till  1726,  when  the  Rev.  Elisha 
Williams,  of  Wethersfield,  became  Rector,  which 
he  continued  till  1739.  It  was 4nring  this  time  that 
Berkeley,  afterwards  the  Bishop  of  Cloyne,  made 
his  celebrated  donations  to  the  college,  which, 
with  great  liberality,  l^e  took  under  his  particular 
£ftvor.  He  had  become  acquainted,  at  Newport, 
K  L,  with  one  of  the  trustees,  the  Rev.  Jared  Eliot, 
and  with  the  Rev.  Samuel  Johnson,  of  Stratford, 
who  called  his  attention  to  the  wants  of  the  col- 
lege. On  his  return  to  England,  in  1732,  he  gave 
to  the  college  a  deed  of  his  house  and  farm  in  New- 
port, for  the  asriistance  of  the  three  best  scholars 
in  Latin  and  Greek  who  sliould  reside  at  college 
for  nine  months  of  each  of  the  three  yeai-s 
between  the  first  and  second  degrees.  To  deter- 
mine the  priority  in  scholai'ship,  a  special  examina- 
tion is  to  be  held  annually,  by  the  President  and 
senior  Episcopal  missionary  within  the  colony. 
If  these  do  not  a^ree,  the  dioice  is  to  be  deter- 
mined by  lot.  The  persons  selected  are  to  be 
called  "scholars  of  the  house."  Any  surplus 
which  may  remain  by  vacancies  is  to  be  expend- 
ed in  Greek  and  Latin  books,  to  be  distributed  as 
prizes  to  undergraduates.  Such  were  the  pnK 
visions  of  the  settlement.  The  property  does  not 
yield  any  considerable  income,  having  been  leased 
for  a  long  term  at  a  time  when  money  was  of 
more  valae  than  it  is  now.  There  have  been  a 
number  of  successful  applicants  for  "  the  dean^s 
bounty,"  who  have  afterwards  become  dis- 
tinguished. Of  these  may  be  mentioned.  Dr. 
Wheelock,  the  first  President  of  Dartmouth ;  the 
Rev.  Aaron  Burr,  President  of  tiie  College  of 
New  Jersey;  the  Hon.  Jared  IngersoU,  Presi- 
dents Daggett  and  D  wight,  the  Rev.  Joseph 
Buckminster,  and  the  Hon.  Abraham  Baldwin. 
The  Berkeleian  prizes  have  also  reflected  honor  on 
the  coUege.t  Berkeley  also  procured  a  choice 
collection  of  books  for  the  college — contributing 
in  aU  nearly  a  thousand  volumes,  including  a  set 
of  the  Christian  Fathers,  a  large  representation 
of  the  Greek  and  Latin  Classics,  am.  other  well 
chosen  works,  among  which  were  Ben  Jon- 
son,  Dryden  and  Pope,  Butler  and  Wycherley. 
When  Rector  Clap  arranged  the  general  collec- 
tion, in  1742,  he  tells  iv,  "  in  honour  to  the  Rev. 
Dr.  Berkeley  for  his  extraordinary  donation,  his 
books  stood  by  themselves,  at  the  south  end  of 
the  library."! 

The  career  of  Rector  Williams  was  more  varied 
than  fisdls  to  the  lot  of  most  college  Presidents. 
He  was  bom  in  Massachusetts,  and  was  a  graduate 
of  Harvard.    He  passed  from  his  parish  duties  at 

•  Appendix  to  Holmes's  Stnes,  887. 
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Wethersfield  to  the  Presidency  of  Yale.  Com- 
pelled to  retire  fix>m  the  latter  by  ill  health,  he 
became  member  of  the  Connecticut  House  of  Re- 
presentatives and  a  Judge.  In  1745'  he  revived 
nis  clerical  functicms  to  become  army  chaplain  in 
the  Cape  Breton  expedition.  The  next  year  he 
was  appointed  colonel  of  a  regiment  in  the  expe- 
dition against  Canada.  Gk)ing  to  England  to 
secure  his  half-pay,  he  married  Siere  and  returned 
to  die  at  Wethersfield  in  1755,  at  the  age  of  sixty- 
one.  President  Stiles,  in  his  Literary  Diary, 
speaks  of  him  as  ^^  a  ffood  classical  scholar,  well 
read  in  lode,  metaphysics  and  ethics,^  and  in 
rhetoric  ana  oratory.  He  presided  at  commence- 
ment with  great  honor.  He  spoke  Latin  freely, 
delivered  orations  gracefully  and  with  animated 
digmty." 

Williams  was  succeeded,  in  the  year  1740,  by  the 
Rev.  Thomas  Clap,  who  was  withdrawn  from  the 
ministry  of  Windnam,  the  college  as  before  buying 
his  time  from  the  townspeople.  The  compensation 
for  loss  of  services  was  referred  to  three  members 
of  the  Greneral  Assembly,  who  "  were  of  opinion, 
that  inasmuch  as  Mr.  Clap  had  been  in  the 
ministry  at  Windham  fourteen  years,  which  was 
about  half  the  time  ministers  in  general  continue 
in  their  public  work ;  the  people  ought  to  have 
half  as  much  as  they  gave  him  for  a  settlement ; 
which,  upon  computation,  was  about  fifty-three 
pounds  sterling.^'*  Clap  entered  vigorously  upon 
the  duties  of  t^e  college,  drew  up  a  body  of  laws, 
the  books  were  catalogued,  and  a  new  charter 
obtained,  by  which  the  Rector  and  Trustees 
became  entitled  President  and  Fellows. 

In  1747,  a  part  of  the  means  for  erecting  a  new 
college  building,  to  accommodate  the  increasing 
number  of  students,  was  reused  bya  lottery.  The 
preaching  of  Whitefield  having  agitated  the  popu- 
lar faith,  a  theological  professorship  was  founded, 
which  took  its  name  fr^m  its  first  contributor,  the 
Hon.  Philip  Livingston,  of  New  York.  A  new 
confession  was  made  of  the  college  fmth,  according 
to  the  Assembly's  Catechism,  Dr.  Ames's  Medulla 
and  Cases  of  Conscience,  and  the  Rev.  Naphtali 
Daggett,  fh)m  Long  Island,  was  appointed  Pro- 
fessor of  Divinity  in  1755.  In  1768,  the  question 
whe^er  the  Legislature  of  the  State  had  a  right 
to  exercise  visitatorial  power  over  the  college  was 
much  agitated.  President  Clap  argued  that  the 
legislature,  not  being  the  founders,  had  no  such 
power,  and  successfully  mmntained  this  position. 
iMfficulties  in  the  discipline  and  administration  of 
the  college  led  to  the  resignation  of  President 
Clap  in  1766.  His  death  occurred  a  few  months 
after.  He  was  a  man  of  piety,  and  a  diligent 
head  of  his  college,  which  greatly  increased  under 
his  administration  of  twenty-seveh  years.  He 
had  been  educated  by  Dr.  M'bparran,  the  mission- 
ary clergyman  of  Rhode  Island.  His  literary 
accompli^ments  were  large.  He  excelled  espe- 
cially in  the  Mathematics  and  Natural  Philosophy 
— and  constructed  the  first  orrery  or  planetarium 
in  America.  He  published  a  letter  to  Jonathan 
Edwards,  on  the  Whitefield  matter.  His  other 
publications  were  an  essay  on  the  Eeligious  Con- 
Btitution  of  Colleges^  1754;  a  Vindication  of  the 
Doctrines  of  the  New  England  OhurcheSy  in 
1755 ;  an  Essay  on  the  Nature  and  FoundiUion 


*  Clap's  History  of  Tole  College,  41. 
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9f  Moral  Virtue  cmd  ObKgatum^  in  1766 ;  and 
a  History  of  Yale  College  in  1766.*  His  Am- 
J0cturm  on  the  Nature  and  Motion  tif  Me- 
teon  aboee  the  Atmoepkere^  was  issoed  poetha- 
moQsly  in  1781.  He  made  ooUeotions  for  a  His- 
tory of  Gonneoticat.  His  manasoripts,  then  in 
the  pospea^on  of  his  dao^tw,  the  wife  of  General 
Wooster,  were  plimdered  in  Tryon's  expedidcm 
against  New  Haven,  and  thrown  OTerboard  into 
Long  Island  Soand.  A  few  were  picked  np  aft^ 
some  days  by  boatmen,  but  most  were  lost 

President  Stiles  has  left  a  minnte  literary  cha- 
racter of  him,  in  which  he  speaks  enthnsiastieally 
of  the  extent  of  hjs  attainments;  his  Imowledge  o^ 
Newton's  Principia;  his  study  o(  moral  philoso- 
phy in  Wollaston,  and  of  the  andent  and  modem 
powers  of  Europe.  Sdles,  warming  with  the 
reeoUeotions  of  his  predecessor,  d^oribes  his 
habits  of  reading,  by  snbjeets  rather  than  Tolames 
"'-and  his  aspect,  ^^  li^t,  pladd,  serene,  and  oon- 
templatiye,''  ad<Dng,  ^^he  was  a  cafan,  still,  Jndi- 
oions  great  man.''t 

In  1767,  Professor  Daggett  was  chosen  Presi- 
dent pro  tempore^  and  continued  in  this  position 
ontil  1777,  when  Dr.  Ezra  Stiles  was  elected  Pre- 
sident, Pres.  Daggett  oontinning  in  his  Chair  oi 
Divinity.  The  latter  was  a  man  of  worth  and  nse- 
inlness.  When  the  British  took  possession  of 
New  Haven  in  1779,  he  was  taken  by  the  enemy 
wounded,  with  his  musket  in  his  hand,  reaistinff 
their  advance.  He  was  unhandsomely  treated 
with  violence  and  personal  ii\jury  by  his  oaptors-l 
His  college  Presidency  is  memorable  in  our  nar- 
rative for  the  presence  in  the  college  as  PUfAls,  of 
Trumbull,  Dwight,  Humphreys,  and  Banow. 

Of  Stiles  and  of  Dwight,  who  succeeded  with 
so  much  distinction  to  the  college,  something  is 
said  on  other  pages  of  this  book.  The  Presi- 
dency of  the  former  extended  from  1777  to  1795 ; 
of  Dwight,  from  that  date  till  1817.  The  college 
increased  greatly  in  influence  and  resources  at 
these  periods,  after  the  interruption  of  the  Revo- 
lution.- The  personal  influence  of  these  men  was 
great  Dwight  enlarged  the  scope  of  studies  by 
furthering  the  claims  of  general  literature,  in 
which  he  was  himself  so  accomplished  a  profi- 
cient. The  Professorships  of  Kingsley  and  SiUi- 
man  were  instituted  during  Dwig^t^s  adminis- 
tration. 

Jeremiah  Day  held  the  presidency  fh)m  1817 
till  his  retirement  in  1846.  He  was  bom  in  New 
Preston,  Connecticut,  in  1778,  and  in  1795  had 
succeeded  Dwight  in  the  conduct  of  his  Echool  at 
Greenfield  Hill  He  was  a  graduate  of  Yale,  and 
in  1801  had  received  the  appointment  of  Professor 
of  Mathematics  and  Natural  Philosophy,  which 
he  held  till  his  election  to  the  government  of  the 
college.  He  has  publidhed  several  mathematical 
treatises  for  students,  which  have  been  widely 
circulated,  and  in  1838,  An  Inquiry  Respecting 
the  Self-Determining  Power  of  the  Will ;.  or^  Con- 


♦  The  Annals  or  History  of  Tale  CoIIese,  In  New  Haven,  in 
the  Colony  of  Connecticut,  from  the  fln t  fotmdtng  thereof  in 
the  year  1700,  to  the  year  1766:  with  an  Appendix,  oontainjng 
the  present  state  of  the  College,  the  Method  of  InstmctJon 
and  QoTeniment,  with  the  OflScers,  Benefactors,  and  Orsda- 
atea.  By  Thomas  Clap,  A.M.,  President  of  the  eaid  College. 
New  Haven:  Printed  for  John  Hotohkiss  and  B»  Meoono, 
1766.  Svo. 
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tingent  Voliti&n,  12mo.  And  in  1841,  An  Ex- 
amination of  Free.  EckoareWe  Inquiry  on  the 
Freedom  qf  the  WiU,    ISmo. 

Alexander  Metcatf  Fisher  was  the  suooeflsor  to 
Presidettt  Day  in  his  Profe8M>rship.  He  was  a 
yoong  man  qH  high  promise,  and  bad  already 
made  important  coDtribntions  to  mathematictt 
and  physical  science.  His  sodden  death,  at  the 
age  of  twenty-eight,  in  the  shipwreck  of  tlie 
Albion  on  the  coast  of  Ireland,  in  1822,  when  he 
was  on  bis  voyage  to  Europe  for  the  coQectioo 
of  scientific  material,  ^and  for  self-improT^neot, 
has  lent  additional  interest  to  his  memory. 

Theodore  Dwight  Woolsey  racceeded  to  Presi- 
dent  Day.  He  was  bom  in  New  York  in  1801, 
the  fion  of  a  merchant,  and  a  nephew  on  the  mo- 
ther's side  of  Presideot  Dwi^t.  His  edocatioa 
was  at  Yale  and  the  Theological  Seminary  at 
Princeton.  After  this  he  passed  several  years  in 
£arope,  extending  his  studies  of  the  Gre^  lan- 
guage and  Hteratore  in  Germany.  On  his  retom 
he  was  appointed  Prolessor  of  Gre^  at  Yale  m 
1881,  and  discharged  the  duties  of  the  position 
for  twenty  years,  giving  to  the  public  during  this 
period  his  editions  of  the  Greek  tragedians,  the 
Frometheue  of  iEschylus,  the  Antigone  and  Eleo- 
tra  of  Sophocles,  and  the  Alceetie  of  Euripides. 
He  has  also  edited  the  Gorgiae  of  Plato.  His 
inauguration  discourse  in  1846,  on  the  subject  of 
college  education,  was  a  philosophical  view  of  the 
8ul](|ect,  asi^erting  the  claims  of  a  classical  education. 
In  his  Historical  Dieeouree^  delivered  before  the 
graduates  of  Yale  in  1850,  on  the  completion  of  the 
third  semi-centennial  period,  he  has  sketched  the 
development  of  the  coUege,  in  its  studies,  with  an 
able  p^.  In  the  where  of  philosophical  disooursa 
he  has  a  thoroughly  disciplined  mmd. 

The  college  has  been  distinffuished  by  the  lone 
periods  of  service  maintained  by  its  officers  and 
prdessors.  The  terms  of  four  of  its  preeklentis 
Clap,  Stiles,  Dwight,  and  Day,  cover  a  period  of 
nearly  a  hundred  years.  Kingsley  was  tutcn*  and 
professor  for  more  than  fifty  years.  The  con- 
nexion of  Beiyamin  Silliman  with  the  inetmction 
of  the  college,  dates  from  1799;  of  Chauneey 
Allen  Goodrich,  from  1812 ;  of  Olmsted,  from, 
1815 ;  of  President  Woolsey,  frt>m  his  tutorship 
in  1828. 

Professor  James  L.  Kingsley  was  long  a  repre- 
sentative man  of  the  college.  He  had  taught  in 
neoriv  every  one  of  its  departments,  and  identi- 
fied liimself  with  each  Bt&p  of  its  development. 
Bom  in  Connecticut,  he  was  a  graduate  of  the 
college  of  the  class  of  1799,  the  same  year  with 
Moses  Stuart  Two  years  afterwards  he  was 
appointed  tutor,  and  in  1805,  professor  of  the 
Greek,  Hebrew,  and  Latin  Languages  and  of  Eo- 
desiastieal  History,  discharging  with  ability  the 
various  duties  of  these  ofiices  as  required,  till 
with  the  improved  adjustment  <^  the  college  in- 
struction, he  entered  in  1831  upon  a  distinct  pro- 
fessorship of  the  Latin  Language  and  Literatore, 
oontinuing  for  some  time  to  give  instructioB  in 
Hebrew.  He  resigned  his  post  in  1851,  exactlj 
half  a  c^tury  after  his  tirst  appointment  from  the 
college,  and  was  then  honored  with  the  title  of 
Emeritus  Professor,  till  his  death,  shcotly  after^ 
in  August,  1852.  lie  was  a  dose  and  accurate 
scholar,  well  versed  in  Greek  and  Hebrew,  and 
an  adept  in  Latin.  *^  I  doubt,*^  said  President  Wo(^ 
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•  "He  en^fod  a  kind  of  personal  aoqaalntano«  with  Addison 
and  Johnson  and  Hilton  and  Shakospeare,  and  many  otbew, 
wboM  writloss  he  relished  the  more  ttom  his  habit  of  giring 
a  personal  ezistenee  to  the  writers.  He  took  an  Interest  in 
tbeir  hJatorr;  and  when  be  vHlted  England  the  streets  and 
eomers  of  toe  capital  seemed  to  be  peopled,  almost,  with  the  ' 
old  worthies  of  his  library,  from  Johnsoo,  with  his  ghost  in 
Oock-laoe,  to  MIHun,  in  St  OUes^s,  Cripplegate.  One  coald 
CMtly  have  inagdned,  at  tlnMa»  from  obserrlng  the  beartlnesa 
of  the  pleasure  bo  derived  from  the  more  e^gant  writers  of 
inst  times,  both  elassleal  and  later,  that  he  might  even  Join  in 
Walter  Pooe^s  wish,  and  ask  for  retirement  fh)m  the  world,  to 
Uve  in  InteJlettaal  converse, 

"With  Horace,  and  Petrarch,  and  two  or  three  more, 
-    Of  the  best  wits  that  reigned  In  the  ages  before.** 

iMtoowrts^  p.  48. 


sey  in  an  address  at  his  funeral,  *^  if  an^  Ameri- 
can scholar  has  ever  surpassed  him  in  Latin 
style.''  He  first  introduced  into  use  in  America, 
about  1805,  as  a  text-book,  the  two  volumes  of 
the  Grmca  Majora^  with  which  most  American 
students  have  been  at  some  time  familiar.  His 
encouragement  of  mathematical  science  was  also 
of  importance.  His  familiarity  with  American 
histor)\  particulai'ly  of  his  own  state,  was  great; 
and  he  had  given  to  the  college  annals,  and  the 
large  opportunities  of  biographical  study  offered 
by  the  Triennitd  Catalogues,  in  the  preparation 
of  which  he  was  concerned,  an  attention  inspired 
by  taste  and  habit.  The  Historical  Discottrse^ 
whicli  he  delivered  in  1838,  On  ths  Two  Hur^ 
dredth  Anniversary  of  the  First  Settlement  of 
the  Town  and  Colony  of  New  ffaven,  and  his 
Sketch  of  the  History  of  Yale  College^  published 
in  1835,  in  the  American  Quarterly  Register, 
are  proofs  of  this.  He  was,  besides,  the  author 
of  The  Life  of  President  Stiles^  in  Sparks's 
American  Biography,  of  a  Eulogy  on  Professor 
Fisher,  and  of  various  critical  articles  in  the 
North  American  Review,  the  Christian  Spectator, 
the  New  Englander,  the  American  Journal  of 
Science,  the  Bibticul  Repository,  and  other  peri- 
odicals. His  successor  in  the  Professorship  of 
Latin,  Thomas  A.  Thacher,  in  a  Commemorative 
Discourse,  in  October,  1862,  speaks  of  his  genuine 
love  of  his  classical  studies,  of  his  fondness  for 
biographical  anecdote,  and  of  his  intimacy  with 
I^^sh  Dterature.* 

Professor  Benjamin  SiUiman  was  bom  in  1779, 
in  Trumbull,  in  Connecticut.  He  was  a  graduate 
of  the  college,  of  the  year  1796,  for  a  time 
studied  the  &w,  in  1799  became  a  ooUege  tutor, 
and  has  «nce  been  prominent  in  its  fhonlty, — 
his  Professorship  of  Chemistir,  Mineraloffv,  and 
Geology  dating  from  1804.  He  visited  Europe 
Uie  foUowing  year,  to  procure  books  and  appam- 
tus  for  the  college,  and  was  abroad  fifteen  months. 
In  1810,  he  published  an  account  of  this  tour  in 
his  Journal  of  Travels  in  England^  Holland^  and 
Scotland^  and  two  p  smges  en  the  Atlantic^  in  the 
years  1805  and  1806.  Nearly  fifbr  years  later, 
he  crossed  the  Atlantic  again,  and  has  contra^ed 
his  observations  after  this  interval  in  the  two 
volumes  which  he  published  in  1858,  with  the 
title,  A  Visit  to  Europe  in  1851.  Another  record 
of  his  travels  is  his  Bemarhs  made  in  a  Short 
Tour  between  Hartford  and  Quebec  in  the  autumn 
of  1819.  In  the  course  of  his  college  engage- 
ment, he  has  published  Elements  of  Chemistry 
in  the  order  of  the  Lectures  in  Yale  College^  in 
1880;  and  has  edited  Henry's  Chemistry  and 
Bakewell's  Geology.  His  lectures  on  Chemistry, 
to  which  the  public  have  been  admitted,  at  Yale, 


and  which  he  ^as  delivered  in  the  chief  cities  of 
the  country,  have  gained  him  much  reputation, 
which  has  been  extended  at  home  and  abroad  by 
his  American  Journal  qf  Science^  of  which  he 
commenced  the  publication  in  1818. 

Denison  Olmsted  succeeded  to  the  chair  of  Ma- 
thematics and  Natm-al  Philosophy  in  1825,  which 
he  held  till  1886,  when  a  new  distribution  of  the 
duties  took  place,  under  which  he  entered  upon 
his  present  Professorship  of  Natural  t^hilosophy 
and  Astronomy.  He  was  born  at  East  Hartford, 
the  son  of  a  farmer,  in  1791.  became  a  graduate 
of  the  college  in  1818,  then  a  tutor,  when  in  1817 
he  was  appointed  to  the  Professorship  of  Che- 
mistry in  the  University  of  North  Carolina,  which 
he  held  for  seven  yeai-s.  At  that  time  he  com- 
menced, with  the  support  of  the  legislature,  the 
Geological  Survey  of  the  State,  the  fii-st  survey  of 
the  kind  in  the  countnr,  and  published  pai)ers  on 
the  Gold  Mines  of  North  Carolina,  and  Illumi- 
nating Gas  from  cotton  seed,  in  the  American 
Journal  of  Science,  to  which  ne  has  been  a  fre- 
ouent  contributor.  His  diief  writings  have  been 
Thoughts  on  the  Clerical  Profession^  a  series  of 
Ess>avs,  in  1817;  his  Introduction  to  Natural 
Philosophy^  in  1882;  an  Introduction  to  Astro- 
nomy^ in  1889,  the  sul»tance  of  which  he  embo- 
died in  a  volume,  Letters  on  Astronomy  addressed 
to  a  Lady,  in  1840^  Budiments  qf  Natural  Phi- 
losophy and  Astronomy y  1848,  a  work  of  such 
clearness  and  simplicity  that  it  has  been  published 
in  raised  letters  for  Uie  use  of  the  blind,  by  the 
Massachusetts  Asylum,  and  has  been  found  well 
adapted  to  the  instruction  of  the  deaf  and  dumb : 
a  Life  of  Mason,  the  young  astronomer,  and 
materials  for  several  volumes  of  iniiKielhuiies  in 
his  contributi(His  to  the  leading  reviews,  consist- 
ing of  Moral  Essays,  Biographical  Sketches,  • 
one  of  the  earliest  being  Pres.  Dwight,  in  the 
Port  Folio  of  1817,  Addresses,  and  Scientific 
Memoirs. 

Connected  vnth  the  labors  of  this  chair  of  Ma- 
thematics and  Natural  Philosophy,  was  a  young 
man,  a  graduate  of  the  College,  whose  career,  soon 
cut  short  by  the  fatal  mi^iady  of  consumption,  . 
was  yet  long  enough  to  make  a- name  for  himself, 
and  confer  lasting  honor  on  the  institution.  This 
was  Ebenezer  Porter  Mason,  who  died  in  1840, 
at  the  age  of  twenty-two,  the  story  of  whose  pre- 
cocious childhood,  eariy  mature  development,  and 
scientific  acquirements,  has  been  narrated  with 
many  sound  refiections  by  the  way,  in  an  interest- 
ing volume  by  Prof.  Ohnsted,  with  whom  he  was 
associated.*  Mason  was  bom  at  Washington, 
Litchfield  County,  Connecticut,  in  1819;  he  died 
in  1840,  at  the  house  of  a  relative  near  Richmond, 
Virginia.  His  attention  was  awakened  in  his 
childhood  to  books  of  science.  He  studied  with  in- 
terest when  he  was  nine  years  old  the  treatises  in 
the  Library  of  Useful  Knowledge.  At  the  age 
of  thirteen  he  read  the  ^neid,  and  made  excellent 
translations  from  it  in  heroic  verse.  His  original 
verses  written  shortiy  afler  this  time,  if  they  dis- 
play ingenuity  rather  than  poetic  conception, 
show  the  general  powers  of  his  mind  and  his 
literary  tastes.    Science,  however,  was  to  be  his 

— ^ —  -  -  — 

♦  Ltfb  and  Writings  ofKbeneser  Porter  Mason;  Interspersed 
with  hints  to  Parents  and  Instructors  on  the  tmlning  and  cdn- 
caUon  of  a  Child  of  Genius  By  Tenlson  CHmstod.  NewTork, 
Pajton  and  Newman,  1848.    iSmo.  pp.  tS8. 
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peculiar  Toeatlon,  and  Bfl^onomy  Uiat  braoofa 
wbioh  he  was  especiallj  to  cultivate.  HU  akiU 
and  Riiuinal  tact  in  constnictiiig  itutrumenU  and 

reoordiDg  obeervntioa*,  while  a  College  stodent, 
were  very  remarkable.  On  the  oompletion  of  hie 
course  in  1889,  he  became  a  Besident  GndnUe; 
and  in  the  ahort  interval  which  remained  before 
his  death,  found  time  la  nurruw  droamstsnoes, 
with  rapidly  failing  health,  to  purme  and  oab- 
lish  his  ObaenatiimM  on  Nebvla*  a  paper  which 
gnioed  the  admiration  of  Sir  John  Eersohel,  who 


met,  a  native  of  the  United  Stales  of  America, 
whose  premature  death  is  the  more  to  be  regret- 
ted as  he  was  (so  for  as  I  am  aware)  the  otilv 
othei'  recent  observer  whohoapven  hiiuself  with 
the  oasidnity  which  the  anbject  reqoirea,  to  the 
exact  deliDeatioa  of  Nehnlm,  and  whoee  fignree  I 
find  at  all  satisfactory. 't  He  also  prepared  a  col' 
lege  treatise  on  Ih'aeCieal  Attroruimy.  In  the 
ontnnm  of  1S40,  he  was  engaged  in  tbe  difficult 
pDblio  8er\ice  of  Prof.  Renwidc's  North  Eastern 
Boundary  Survey.  He  returned  to  his  Maids  to 
die  before  the  year  dosed. 


The  Rev.  Channcey  A.  Goodrich  was  elected 
professor  of  Rhetoric  and  Oratory  iu  1817,  and 
discharged  the  duties  of  this  office  until  1939,  when 
he  was  transferred  to  the  Professorship  of  Pas- 
toral Theology,  in  which  office  he  still  continues. 
He  was  fi'r  several  years  editor  of  tlie  Qnarterly 
Christian  Spectator,  and  is  extenmvely  and  favor- 
ably known  by  his  works  of  Greek  elementary 
instruction,  his  Collection  of  Sdect  British  Elo- 


•  In  tba  TrunotJou  of  lb*  Amarleu  Fhilowpblal  Sodatr 
IbrlMd. 

t  Sir  John  F.  W.  Htnobtfi  BMDlti  of  AMnnsmlia]  ObMi- 
ntlou,  1E8M,  M  tba  O^  otOsed  Hops,  p.  T. 


qneooe,  and  his  reviwd  and  enlarged  editiui  ef 
Webatw's  Dictionary. 

In  1841,  a  Profenorship  of  the  Arabic  and 
Sanskrit  languages  and  literature  was  estabUabed 
in  the  college,  and  Prof.  Edward  £.  Salisbury  ww 
appointed  to  the  chair.  His  Iitavgural  JHaeotirm 
(New  Haven,  1848,  8vo.  pp.  51)  is  a  learned  ukd 
comprehensive  snrvey  of  the  wide  and  important 
field  of  Oriental  literature.  He  has  for  many 
yeart  been  the  Secretory  of  the  American  Orien- 
tal Sodety,  and  the  editor  of  its  Joomol,  tu  which 
he  has  oontriboted  many  valoable  papers.  Thie 
work  has  reached  its  fourth  volume,  and  is  highly 
creditable  to  American  scholarship.  In  IB54  the 
profeaeorship  was  divided,  Prof.  Saliabnry  re- 
tuning  the  Arabic,  and  resigning  the  Sanskrit 
To  the  latter  professorship  Mr.  William  D.  Whit- 
ney, an  eminent  Sanskrit  scholar,  was  then  ap- 
pointed. 

The  Medical  eetabtlBhment  was  organized  in 
1B18,  and  has  enjoyed  the  services  of  many 
eminent  men  as  instructors  from  that  time  to  the 
present.    The  number  of  professors  is  now  six. 

The  Theologirol  department  of  the  college  was 
organized  in  1822,  the  Eov.  Nathaniel  W.  Toylor 
being  associalod  as  Profe»or  of  Didactic  Theology 
with  the  Rev.  Eleazar  T.  Fitch,  who,  in  ISIT,  suc- 
ceeded Dr.  Dwight  as  Pnifessor  of  Divinity. 
These  gentlemen  have  long  been  well  knonii  by 
their  lecture*  and  published  works.  In  1824, 
Jodah  Willard  Gibbs  was  chosen  Prof^sur  of 
Sacred  Literature,  which  office  he  sUU  holds.  He 
ia  the  author  of  a  valoable  Lexicon  of  the  He- 
brew Languafre,  and  of  very  many  contributionB 
to  general  phiinlogy. 

The  Law  School,  which  was  commenced  about 
1820,  was  not  definitely  connected  with  the  col- 
lege u;itil  1830;  and  the  degree  of  LL.B.  wm 
first  conferred  here  in  18^3.  The  school  is  con- 
ducted by  two  professors — Clark  BlSsell,  late 
Judge  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Connecticut,  and 
Henry  Duttoo,  Governor  of  that  State. 
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In  184?  wu  Qstablisbed  tihe  department  of 
Pbfloaophj  aad  the  Arts.  By  this  it  vaa  inteoded 
to  provide  means  by  which  some  of  the  collegieite 
studies,  Bach  as  philoaophj^,  philolngy,  pure  mathe- 
m&tis,  and  the  like,  might  be  proaeciited  by 
graduatefl  under  systematic  instruction,  and  others, 
not  gradaatea,  who  should  be  properly  qualified, 
might  bo  trained  to  fliltil  in  a  creditable  manner 
the  office  of  the  civil  engineer,  of  the  scientific 
miner  and  genli.i(pBt,  of  the  scientific  agricnltu- 
rist,  and  the  like ;  thus  famishing  society  with  a 
body  of  highly  educated  men  in  its  various  de- 
partments, and  iiitrodncing,  in  Jact,  new  liberal 
professions  among  the  learned  pursuits.  In  this 
new  department  are  included  the  prolessorahips 
of  chemistry  applied  to  agriculture,  chemistry 
applied  to  the  arts,  and  of  civil  engineering. 
The  first  professor  of  agricnlturol  ohemistry  was 
John  Htkin  Norton,  a  young  man  of  high  pro- 
mise, and  thoroughly  qualified  for  the  place.  He 
discharged  the  duties  of  his  office  with  great  zeal 
and  success,  and  by  lectures  at  home  and  abroad, 
and  bv  Ifia  essays  knd  treatiaca,  accomplished  much 
gooddnrins  his  brief  life.  In  the  midst  of  his 
usefulness  he  was  arrested  by  htal  illness,  and 
died  Bept.  6th,  1852,  at  the  age  of  thirty.  His 
BQCcessor  is  Prof.  John  A.  Porter.  Prof.  B.  8il- 
liman,  Jr.,  was  appointed  to  the  choir  of  che- 
mistry willed  to  tbe  arte.  And  still  oondnuee  in 
office.  Pruf.  Wm.  A.  Norton  is  the  professor  of 
civil  engineering. 

lu  18G0  the  Silliman  professorship  of  natural 
history  was  established,  and  Jamea  D.  Dona  was 
■^pointed  to  the  office.  He  is  the  author  of  a 
oomprehensive  treatise  on  Mineralogy,  which  has 
passed  throngh  four  editions,  and  also  of  a  work 
OD  the  Oeulogy  and  Minerali^y  of  the  U.  8.  £i- 
ploring  Eipedition,  and  of  a  work  an  the 
Zoophytes  and  Orustacea  collected  during  that 
cniise.  His  oontributjons  to  tlie  American  Jour- 
nal of  Sdence,  of  which  he  is  one  of  the  editors, 
•re  nuraeroiis  and  valuable.* 

Yale  (Mlege  is  connected  ivith  the  history  of 
religion  in  tbe  country,  as  having  educated  more 
than  1600  clergymen,  and  as  having  been  the 
Bcene  of  nninerons  revivals  of  reli^un.  "In  the 
■pace  of  ninety-aiz  years  from  the  great  revival 
of  174i,  the  ooUoge,''  says  Prof.  Goodrich,  "has 
been  favored  wiiii  twenty  distinct  efiHiaions  of 
the  Holy  Spirit,  of  which  three  were  in  the 
last  century  and  seventeen  in  iha  preaent.'t 

Tbe  beneloctors  to  the  oollege  deserve  a  pass- 
ing mention.  Dwight  in  bis  letters  remarks  that 
they  have  been  men  of  moderate  fbrtunes.t 
Among  theM,  tlie  Hon.  Oliver  Wolcott  gave  two 
thousond  dollars  to  the  library.  Eli  Whitney, 
the  inventor  of  the  ootton  gin,  a  graduate  of  the 
collie,  founded  a  fund  of  five  hundred  dollars. 


1  S^ort  on  Onolsgy.    ie4a.    pp.  tSa  «o,    AUh  of  11  tollo 

pbtM  or  rbuiii. 

a  Kflparton  CmiUcH.  IBM.  SfDli-eflaMpMHtnill.  At- 
tasofMplnleitoHo;  MO Bp«^t  flpirwl ;  «Sorih«mn(-w, 

or  IbBH  ind  Itae  r.lho  nrwrTi,  Ibo  ROnmmsDl  luTt,  Id  thtir 
firi)*.  piibllah«d  anlr  ■  bnndred  cnplH  fcb. 

t  HamttTS  of  BeWnla  of  Bcllfjoa  in  Til*  <M]tg»    Am. 

t  TnTiii'lB  New  EogUod  mi  Stw  Tork,  L  MT. 


the  Interest  of  whjoh  is  to  be  expended  in  the  pur- 
chase of  books  on  meclionioal  and  physical  »cienoe. 
Dr.  Alfred  E.  Perkins,  also  a  graduate,  bequeathed 
ten  thousand  dollars  as  a  pennaiient  fned  to  the 
library  in  18g4.  Dr.  Jedediah  Morse  and  Mr. 
8.  F.  B.  Morse  were  contributors  of  a  valuable  col- 
lection of  books  to  tlie  library  in  1823.  Among 
the  donora  to  the  philoanphicu!  apparatn^  the  name 
of  Dr.  Isaac  Watts  occurs  for  a  pair  of  ^obes. 


Ttle  tminrj. 

The  oollege  library,  with  tlie  collections  of  the 
societies,  deposited  in  different  departments,  in  the 
costly  and  ornamental  library  building  of  Port- 
land sandstone,  numbered  in  1854  some  64,000 
volumes,  Tiie  library  is  rich  in  old  New  Eng- 
land theology,  and  in  general  history  and  meta- 
physi(».  Its Amerioan antiquarian treosuresinclude 
a  unique  newspaper  collection  of  contemporary 
papers  rebting  to  the  Stamp  Act,  mode  hj  Pre- 
aideot  Stiles,  and  the  extensive  series  of  his  M8. 
JonmnU  and  comnionplace  books,  of  on  historical 
OS  well  as  personal  interest.  The  library  has  the 
collection  of  papers  made  by  Trumbull  for  his 
History  of  Connecticut,  An  addition  of  ranch 
value  was  mode  in  1854,  being  the  entire  library 
of  the  bte  Prof,  Thilo,  of  Halle,  consisting  of 
above  4000  volumes,  chiefly  in  ecclesiastical  hia- 
to^  and  kindred  departments. 

The  library  possesses  four  of  the  original  »»nl^ 
turesof  Nineveh,  sent  to  America  by  the  Rev.W. 
F,  Williams,  American  missionary  at  Mosul. 

There  have  been  bnt  three  specially  appointed 
librarians,  tbe  duty  before  1305  hoving  been  dis- 
charged by  tutora — Professor  Kingaley,  Joeiah 
Willord  Gibbs,  and  the  present  incumbent,  Ed- 
ward 0.  Herrick.  In  the  Tnirabiill  Gallery, 
the  Oollege  possess^  a  oon-ttont  means  of  at- 
traction to  visitors.  There  are  collected  a  valu- 
able series  of  lievolutioiuiry  paintings  by  tbe 
artist  from  whom  the  building  lias  been  named, 
and  beneath  which  he  hes  buried,  with  many 
other  works  of  interest,  portrtuta  of  the  college 
pre-tidents,  and  illustrious  men  of  the  state,  in- 
cluding the  celebrated  family  groim  of  Dean 
Berkeley  and  his  friends,  painted  by  Smibert, 

The  Phi  Beta  Kappa  Society  of  Yale  nas  or- 
ganized in  IT80.  Its  catalogue  sho^va  a  list  of 
honored  names,  from  the  poets  Trumbull  and 
Barlow  to  tbe  present  day,    lis  orators  and  poet* 
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h&ve  hicladed,  among  otiiera,  Edward  Everett, 
T.  S.  Orimkc,  Gardiner  Sprinft,  Joiues  Kent, 
Albert  Barnes,  Hurace  Bushnell,  Edward  Robin- 
Bon,  Dnniel  Liird,  J.  G.  Percival,  Elizur  Wright, 
OUver  Wendull  Holmes,  Wm.  H.  Seward. 

Tlie  college  societies,  the  Ijnonian  and  the 
Brothers  in  Unity,  are  supported  witli  spirit  To 
the  last,  literary  men  nre  indebted  for  tlie  first 
editinn  of  tfae  Alphabetical  Indae  to  lubjecU 
treated  in  JierUiDi^  jirvpared  by  William  Tre- 
derii^k  Poole,  itfi  librarian. 

The  i'ale  LiUrary  Mogaeine,  contribated  to 
bj  undergraduates,  was  commenced  in  1836,* 
and  has  been  well  snatained  since,  being  by  far 
the  longcst-liTcd  pnl)lieatk>ii  of  its  kind.  Its 
series  of  portraits  and  lives  of  th«  Preudents  nnd 
Professoi's  are  valuable;  while  it  has  published 
ori^nal  nrtjclefi  of  merit  from  the  pens  of  Colton, 
Bristcd,  Tiioinpson,  Mitcliell,  Finch,  iind  others. 

Comparing  the  catnloguee  of  the  two  oldest 
colleges,  Harvnrd  and  ^ale,  ive  And,  that  up  to 
the  cloM  of  1B64,  in  the  former  institntion  tAere 
h«d  been,  from  the  year  1W2,  6,613  alomnl,  cf 
whom  2,278  were  then  aunrivore;  and  of  Yale, 
from  1703  to  the  close  4^  ISKS,  there  had  been 
6,212  gradDdtes,  of  whom  8,066  wen>  living— so 
that  in  point  of  number  of  living  alomni  the 
latter  institution  stands  £t  the  hew)  of  the  col- 
leges of  the  ooifbtry. 

JONATHAN  EDTAKDfl. 
Jonathan  Edwauds,  one  of  the  first  mcfaphy^- 
cians  of  his  age,  and  the  last  and  finest  product 
of  the  old  Puritanism  of  America,  was  Imm 
in  East  Windsor,  Conneeticnt,  October  6,  1708. 
His  family  and  culture  were  strictly  evangelical. 
Four  gcnerationa  back,  on  his  father's  side,  his 
ancestor  was  a  clergyman  of  the  Eetablislied 
Church  in  London,  in  the  time  of  Elizabeth. '  His 
son  emigrated  to  Hartford,  in  Connecticut,  in  the 
niiddle  of  the  seventeenth  century.  Ho  was  a 
merchant,  as  was  also  his  son  Richard,  who  super- 
added to  that  worldly  calling  a  life  of  eminent 
piety.  The  nest  in  descent  was  the  Rev.  Timothy 
Edwards,  the  father  of  our  author.  He  was  a 
gradnate  of  Harvard,  and  the  firat  minister  of 
East  Windsor.  In  the  old  French  war,  he  ocoom- 
jianied  an  expedition  as  chaplain  on  its  wny  to 
Canada.  He  married  the  daughter  of  the  Rev. 
Solomon  Stoddard,  of  Northampton,  with  whom 
he  Hved  more  than  sixty-three  years — his  widow 
surviving  him  twelve  years,  when  she  died  in  her 
ninety-nmth  year.  This  lady,  the  niother  of 
Jonauian  Edwards,  Is  spoken  of  as  poraessed  of 
superior  form  of  understanding  and  reflnement  of 
character.  The  father  was  a  man  of  leamiiig  and 
devotion  la  his  ministry. 

It  is  impossible  to  study  the  portrait  of  Jona- 
than Edwards  without  noticing  an  air  of  purity, 
a  tinge  perhaps  of  feminine  character,  a  look  of 
thorongn  earnestness,  and  an  expression  of  native 
delicacy.  Energy  and  reserve  seem  to  be  happily 
blended  in  his  oonntenance.t      On  reading  the 

•  TbrM  «  (Mir  oOllifa  mneiuliH  bud  praTkHulT  been  pnb- 
tlllKdhc[0.uU»  LiUrary  ralitntt  in  im,lileAaurutvm\T, 
VM,  Ac  In  ISdl  ippeaiva  Tht  StiuUmft  Companion,  by  l/u 
Xnie»t  i^tAtBauad  rabli,  tikttwohaaatrA-pt^aotwbiA 
vers  wiltt^D  iJinoAt  eicliulrelT  by  Darfd  Francli  Bicin. 

ITbj,  and  vlihaEDoddwt^   !   { 
In  mMdJa  Ufti,  be  qifwHed  |   ■ 


narrative  of  his  yonthfnl  gtndiee  and  early  dev^ 
lopemeata  <tf  intdlecl  ud  ^ety,  we  aes  an  exabe- 


nnee  in  both  which  indicat«  a  richly  endowsd 
natnre.  Education,  whatever  it  may  be  with 
such  a  man,  is  uiiijily  the  mould  to  be  filled  hj 
hts  genius.  In  other  places,  in  other  relaUooL 
he  would  always  be  a  ninn  of  mark.  In  the  field 
of  the  bellee  lettres,  if  he  had  cultivated  them,  li« 
would  have  shone  as  an  acute  critic  and  poet; 
among  men  of  science,  as  a  profband  and  original 
observer;  among  wita,  as  a  subtle  philosopher. 
As  it  was,  bom  In  New  England,  of  the  ^oatly 
line  of  Puritanism,  all  his  powers  were  confined 
to  Christian  morals  and  metaphysics. 

The  religions  clement  was  developed  in  him 
very  early.  At  the  agu  of  seven  or  eight,  in  a 
period  of  religions  excitement  in  his  fatiier's  con- 
gr^^lion,  he  attained  a  height  of  derotiottal 
fervor,  and  built  a  booth  in  a  retired  swamp  for 
secret  prayer,  with  some  of  his  school  ooiupanionB, 
His  account  of  his  "early  religions  life  is  pure  and 
fervent,  recalling  the  snblime  imagination  of  tSr 
Thomas  Browne  of  those  who  have  understood 
Christian  annihilation,  gnatation  of  God,  and 
ingression  into  the  divine  shadow,  and  have  had 
already  an  handsome  anticipation  of  heavrai," 
Kature  at  that  time  was  tran^gnred  before  hint. 
It  was  tlie  thorongh  consecration  of  a  mind  of 
the  strongest  powers  and  finest  temner.  His  love 
of  nature  was  a  trait  of  his  boyhood.  Befora  the 
age  of  twelve  he  had  written  a  minute  aoconnt-<rf' 
the  habilB  of  a  forest  spider.  When  the  wotM 
gained  a  great  metaphysician  it  perhaps  lost  ao 
admirable  natural  historian. 

Edwards  entered  Yale  College  in  his  thirteenth 
year,  when  be  fell  in  wilii  Lodco's  Essay  on  the 
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l«r  turm.  Ha  bid  >  blab,  bnw^ 
nnsodlr  ptpninB  vid  JamtDwis; 
e.  Iba  (tiftUrea  la  hb  mind  i>t^ 
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Understanding,  which  he  read  with  great  zest 
It  was  always  his  habit  to  think  and  write  as  he 
read,  so  that  his  pen,  as  his  biographer  remarks, 
was  always  in  his  hand.  This  conrse  adds  to 
the  exactness  and  labor  of  stnd^,  and  begets  a 
habit  which,  amidst  the  infinite  nches  of  human 
learning,  is  not  readily  expended.  It  is  not  sur- 
prising, therefore,  that  Edwards  afterwards  came 
to  devote  nearly  two  thirds  of  the  day  to  study. 
He  was  graduated  at  the  college  with  the  highest 
honor,  and  continued  to  reside  in  the  institution 
two  years,  for  the  study  of  the  ministry.  His 
first  derical  occupation  was  in  New  York,  where 
he  preached  to  a  congregation  of  Presbyterians  in 
1722,  in  his  nineteenth  year.  His  meditations  at 
this  time  were  full  of  ardor  and  humility.  "  The 
floul  of  a  true  Christian,  as  I  then  wrote  my  medi- 
tations," says  he,  ^^  appeared  like  such  a  little 
white  fiower  as  we  see  in  the  spring  of  the  year ; 
low  and  humble  on  the  ground,  opening  its  bosom 
to  receive  the  pleasant  beams  of  the  sun's  rfory ; 
rejoicing,  as  it  were,  in  a  calm  rapture,  diffusing 
around  a  sweet  fragrancy;  standing  peacefhlly 
and  lovingly,  in  the  midst  of  other  flowers  round 
about ;  all  in  like  manner  opening  their  bosoms, 
to  drink  in  the  light  of  the  sun."  He  records  his 
frequent  retirement  "  into  a  solitary  place  on  the 
banks  of  Hudson's  river,  at  some  distance  from 
the  city,  for  contemplation  on  divine  things  and 
secret  converse  with  God;  and  had  many  sweet 
hours  there."  Before  he  had  completed  his 
twentieth  year,  he  had  solemnly  arranged  a 
series  of  seventy  resolutions,  which  were  to  be 
the.  guiding  principles  of  his  life.  These  relate  to 
the  absolute  performance  of  duty  without  regard 
to  immediate  motive  or  difficulty ;  to  the  intensity 
of  occupation, — "  to  live  with  all  my  might  while 
I  do  live  " — ^to  regard  the  various  moral  duties, 
to  practise  the  minor  moralities,  "in  narrations 
never  to  speak  anything  but  the  pure  and  simple 
verity."  The  fifty-first  resolution,  dated  July  8, 
1728,  is  a  singular  expression  at  once  of  submis- 
sion and  of  strength  of  will: — "that  I  will  act  so. 
in  every  respect^  as  I  think  I  shall  wish  I  haa 
done,  if  I  should  at  last  be  damned."  A  private 
religious  Diary  which  he  ^vrote,  commences  Dec. 
18,  1722,  and  closes  June  11,  1726.  One  entry 
marks  the  student,  and  the  comparative  isolation 
ot  the  man  from  the  world : — "  I  am  sometimes 
in  a  frame  so  listless,  that  there  is  no  other  way 
of  profitably  improving  time  but  conversation, 
visiting,  or  recreation,  or  some  bodily  exercise. 
However,  it  may  be  best,  in  the  first  place,  before 
resorting  to  either  of  these,  to  try  the  whole 
circle  of  my  mental  employments."  This  was 
dangerous  theory  and  practice  with  his  delicate 
constitution. 

From  New  York,  where  he  resided  eight 
months,  he  returned  to  a  tutorship  in  Yale,  where 
he  remained  till  he  became  associated,  in  1726, 
on  his  ordination,  with  his  grandfather,  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Stoddard,  in  his  ministry  at  Northampton, 
In  July  of  this  year  he  married  Miss  Sarah 
Pierrepont,  the  daughter  of  a  clergyman  of  strong 
clerical  connexions,  and  a  young  lady  of  eighteen, 
of  unusual  beauty.  The  spiritual  description  of 
her  gentle  habits,  written  by  Edwards,  apparently 
on  reports  of  her  excellence  brought  to  him  when 
she  was  but  thirteen  years  of  age,  is  the  uncon- 
scious admiration  of  the  lover  in  the  saint  "  They 


say,"  writes  on  a  blank  leaf  the  pure-minded 
young  man  of  twenty,  "there  is  a  young  lady  in 
New  Haven  who  is  beloved  of  that  Great  Being, 
who  made  and  rules  the  worid,  and  that  there  are 
certain  seasons  in  which  this  Great  Being,  in  some 
way  or  other  invisible,  come«  to  her  and  fills  her 
mind  with  exceeding  sweet  delight,  and  that  she 
hardly  cares  for  anything,  except  to  meditate  on 
him — ^that  she  expects,  after  a  while,  to  be 
received  up  where  he  is,  to  be  raised  up  out  of 
the  world  and  caught  up  into  heaven ;  being 
assured  that  he  loves  her  too  well  to  let  her 
remain  at  a  distance  from  him  always.  There 
she  is  to  dwell  with  him,  and  to  be  ravished 
with  his  love  and  delight  for  ever.  Therefore,  if 
you  present  all  the  world  before  her,  with  the 
richest  of  its  treasures,  she  disregards  it  and 
cares  not  for  it,  and  is  unmindful  of  any  pain  or 
affliction.  She  has  a  strange  sweetness  in  her 
'  mind,  and  singular  purity  in  her  affections ;  is 
most  just  and  conscientious  in  all  her  conduct; 
and  you  could  not  persuade  her  to  do  anything 
wrong  or  sinful,  if  you  would  give  her  all  the 
world,  lest  she  should  offt^nd  this  Great  Beinff. 
She  is  of  a  wonderful  sweetness,  calmness,  anS 
universal  benevolence  of  mind ;  especially  after  this 
Great  God  has  manifested  himself  to  her  mind. 
She  will  sometimes  go  about  from  place  to  place, 
singing  sweetly,  and  seems  to  be  always  full  of 
joy  and  pleasure,  and  no  one  knows  for  what. 
She  loves  to  be  alone,  walking  in  the  fields  and 
groves,  and  seems  to  have  some  one  invisible 
always  conversing  with  her."  * 

His  preaching  at  Northampton  was  devoted  to 
an  awakening  of  zeal  and  restoration  of  strict 
devotional  conduct,  which  had  somewhat  declined. 
His  course  was  attended  at  the  outset  with  success ; 
a  revival,  a  class  of  religious  exercises  for  which  the 
town  had  been  celebrated,  in  1785,  adding  largely 
for  the  time  to  his  congregation.  An  account  of 
these  scenes  was  published  in  "  A  Nan-ative  of 
Surprising  Conversions,"  by  Edwards,  reissued  in 
London,  with  a  preface  by  Dr.  Watts.  Other 
solemnities  of  the  kind  attended  his  ministry  at 
Northampton.  To  mark  the  distinctions  of  what 
he  considered  true  religion,  he  wrote  the  discri- 
minating Treatise  on  Eeligious  Affections, 

Whether  the  discipUne  attempted  by  Edwards 
was  overstrained  or  impolitic,  or  the  system  of 
theology  which  he  pursued  was  more  logical  than 
practicable,  serious  difierences  arose  with  the 
people,  which  eventually,  after  he  had  preached 
at  Northampton  for  twenty-three  years,  compelled 
his  retirement.  One  point  pf  dmficulty  was  his 
change  in  the  test  for  the  Communion.  This  rite 
had  been  regarded  as  a  means  to  conversion 
rather  than  the  end;  and  persons  admitted  to 
membership  under  it  without  a  distinct  profession. 
In  opposing  this  view,  which  had  been  de- 
liberately established  by  his  grandfather  and 
predecessor,  and  enforcing  his  convictions,  Ed- 
Wards  was  governed  by  the  logical  morality  of 
his  early  resolutions.  He  issued  his  work,  "  An 
Humble  Enquiry  into  the  Rules  of  the  Word  of 
God,  concerning  the  Qualifications  requi^te  to 
a  complete  standing  and  full  communion  in  the 
Visible  Christian  Church."     The  townspeople 
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instigated  controversial  replies  and  held  meetings 
of  disapproval ;  the  result,  after  a  great  deal  of 
unhappy  agitation,  was  Edwards's  dismission,  in 
1760,  by  an  Ecclesiastical  Ck)uncil.  He  was  in- 
stalled the  next  year  minister  at  8tockbridge, 
Mass.,  and  missionary  to  the  Indians  then  in  that 
vicinity.  It  was  at  this  post,  where  he  oon- 
tinued  six  years,  that  he  wrote,  in  the  midst  of 
cares  and  anxieties,  in  the  short  time  of  four 
months  and  a  half,  his  ^^  Essay  on  the  Freedom  of 
the  Will'**  This  work  is  written  with  great  com- 
pactness, never  swerving  fix>m  the  line  of  the  argu- 
ment While  men  will  continue  to  act  as  if  they 
were  free,  Edwu^  will  still  convince  them  that 
th^  are  bound  by  the  iron  hand  of  necessity. 

With  metaphysicians  it  has  alwa3rs  taken  the 
highest  reoutadon.  Its  worth  has  been  pronounced 
by  "  mouths  of  wisest  censure." 

''  In  theNew  World,''  said  Dugald  Stewart,  ''the 
state  of  society  and  of  manners  has  not  hitherto 
been  so  favourable  to  abstract  science  as  to  pur- 
suits which  come  home  directly  to  the  business 
of  human  life.  There  is,  however,  one  metaphy- 
sician of  whom  America  has  to  boast,  who,  in 
logical  acuteness  and  subtlety,  does  not  yidd  to 
any  disputant  bred  in  the  Universities  of  Europe. 
I  need  not  say  that  I  allude  to  Jonathan  Edwards. 
But  at  the  time  when  he  wrote,  the  state  of 
America  was  more  favourable  than  it  now  is,  or 
can  for  a  long  period  be  expected  to  be,  to  such 
inquiries  as  those  which  engaged  his  attention; 
inquiries,  by  the  way,  to  which  his  thoughts  were 
evidently  turned,  less  bv  the  impulse  of  specula- 
tive curiosity  than  by  his  anxiety  to  defend  the 
theological  system  in  which  he  had  been  educated, 
and  to  which  he  was  most  conscientiously  and 
zealously  attached.  The  effect  of  this  anxiety  in 
sharpening  his  faculties,  and  in  keeping  his 
polemical  vigilance  constantly  on  tke  €Uert^  may 
be  traced  in  every  step  of  his  argument. "t 

Hazlitt,  whose  *^  Principles  of  Human  Action  ** 
show  him  to  have  been  a  close  and  original 
student  of  mental  phenomena,  and  whose  know- 
ledge of  inetaph3^cal  authors  entitles  him  to  an 
autiboritative  opinion  on  the  subject,  says  of  the 
"  Treatise  on  the  Will "  and  its  author :  "  Having 
produced  him^  the  Americans  need  not  despair  of 
their  metaphysicians.  We  do  not  scruple  to  say. 
that  he  is  one  of  the  acutest,  most  powerful,  ana 
of  all  reasoners  the  most  conscientious  and  sincere. 
His  closeness  and  candour  are  alike  admirable. 
Instead  of  puzzling  or  imposing  on  others,  he 
tries  to  satisfy  his  own  mind.  ♦  ♦  Far  from 
taunting  his  adversaries,  he  endeavours  with  all 
his  might  to  explain  difficulties.  *  *  His 
anxiety  to  dear  up  the  scruples  of  others  is  equal 
to  his  firmness  in  maintaining  his  own  opinion."| 

A  manuscript  note,  by  Judge  Egbert  Benson,  at- 
tached to  the  copy  of  The  Freedom  0/ the  WiU— 
the  original  Boston  edition  of  1754,  with  the  sub- 
scribers' names  appended,  preserved  in  the  New 


*  A  Ckreftil  and  Striet  Enqalrr  into  the  modern  preTallinf 
Kotions  of  that  Freedom  of  Will,  which  Is  snppoeed  to  he 
esaentfaU  to  Moral  AsencT,  Ylrtoe  and  Vice,  Reward  and  Pan- 
tohment,  Praise  and  Blame.  B/  Jonathan  Edwards,  A.IL, 
Pastor  of  the  Church  in  Stockhridre.  Bom.  ix.  10:  It  is  not 
of  him  that  wllleth.  Boston,  N.  E.  Printed  and  sold  hy  S. 
Kneoland,  in  Qneen-st    1T54. 

t  Dacald  Stowart's  Dissertation  on  the  Procreae  of  Phlloeo- 
phT,  9(»r  1890.    4to. 

i  Ed.  Ser.  L.  p.  181. 


York  Society  library— records  a  remark  of 
Hamilton  on  this  book.  '*  The  conversation  led 
to  the  question  whether  he  had  ever  read  the 
work  of  Edwards  on  the  WiU?  He  tc^  me  he 
had.  I  then  asked  him  what  he  thought  of  it 
He  replied,  that  he  presumed  nothing  ever  came 
from  the  human  mmd  more  in  proof  that  man 
was  a  Toaeoning  animal.  It  is  nnrelaxed  logical 
statement  t^youghout — from  the  first  page  to  the 
last  a  consecutive  series  of  atigupoents,'  the  01^ 
digression  from  the  main  propositions  being  qiia&- 
flcations  of  the  sense,  expressed  in  the  same  biie^ 
rigid  st^le.  Its  chief  aim  is  to  maintain  a  point 
of  Calvimsm  against  the  attacks  and  tenelscSf  IIm 
Arminians.*^ 

On  the  death  of  Burr,  the  President  of  Prince- 
ton College,  in  1757,  Edwards  was  chosen  to 
succeed  him.  Burr  was  the  fiuher  of  the  cele- 
brated and  unscrupulous  Aaron  Burr,  and  tlie 
son-in-law  of  Edwards;  so  that  the  raateraal 
grandfather  of  the  unhappy  politician  waa  the 
exemplary  divine.  Burr,  with  little  of  his 
morality,  may  have  inherited  a  great  deal  of  his 
subtlety. 

Edwards's  letter  to  the  Trustees,  dated  Stoek- 
bridge,  Oct.  1 9th,  when  he  meditated  acceptance  of 
the  post,  enters  curiously  into  the  physiology  of 
his  condition : — **  I  have  a  oonstitntion  in  many 
respects  peculiariy  unhappy,  attended  with  fiaodd 
solids,  vapid,  sizy,  and  scarce  fluids,  and  a  low 
tide  oif  spirits,  often  occasioning  a  kind  of  childish 
weakness  and  oontemptiblenees  of  q)eech,  pre- 
sence, and  demeanor,  with  a  disagreeable  dulnees 
and  stifbese,  much  unfitting  me  for  conversation, 
but  more  especially  for.  the  government  of  a  col- 
lege.'^ He  bad,  up  to  this  time,  for  many  years 
spent  fourteen  hours  a  day  in  study.  Yet,  with  a 
feeble  frame  from  childhood,  by  temperance  and 
method,  he  could  endure  these  labors,  and  find 
himself^  at  the  age  of  fifty-four,  ^^as  well  able  to 
bear  the  closest  study,"  he  says,  ^^as  I  was  thirty 
years  ago."  It  is,  perhaps,  difficult  under  thesr 
circumstanoes  to  determine  whether  he  was  sua- 
tained  or  worn  out  by  literature.  The  oocup** 
tion  in  his  study,  which  ^*  swallowed  up  his  mind,'* 
was,  he  tells  us  in  the  same  sentence,  ^^the  chief 
entertainment  and  deliffht  <^  his  life.**  The 
ei\joyment8  of  the  schoW,  if  they  caused^  abo 
compensated  the  unpleasant  dyspeptic  symptoms 
which  the  philosopher  somewhat  pedantically 
recounted. 

In  January,  1758,  Edwards  was  installed  at 
Princeton.  In  the  same  month  his  fiither  died, 
at  the  venerable  age  of  eightv-nine.  The  small- 
pox then  prevailing  in  the  vicmity,  Edwards  was 
inoculated,  a  oourse  for  which  he  took  not  only 
the  advice  of  his  physician  but  the  consent  of  his 
ooUege  corporation.  A  fever  set  in,  in  conse- 
quence of  this  act  of  precaution,  which  caused 
his  death  in  his  fifty-fifth  year,  March  22,  1758. 
His  daughter,  Mrs.  Burr,  died  suddenly  about  a 
fortnight  after,  and  Ids  wife  in  October  of  the 
same  year. 

Edwards  left  a  family  of  ten  children,  one  of 
whom,  bearing  his  father^s  name,  became  a  Doctor 
of  Divinity  and  President  of  Union  College. 

His  second  son,  Pierrepont,  was  Judge  of  tb« 
United  States  Court  for  the  District  of  C<Hineo- 
tioQt  He  died  at  Bridgeport  in  1826,  at  the  age 
of  76.    One  of  his  sons  became  Governor  of  Con- 
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neotaont,  another  is  the  H<m.  Ogden  Edwards  of 
New  York. 

The  tributes  to  Edwards^s  powers  of  mind  and 
devout  life,  in  addition  to  those  we  have  quoted, 
by    Ohalmers    Robert   Hall,  Maokintosh,  Isaac 
Taylor,  and  others,  leave  nothing  unsaid,  in  the 
way  of  eulogy,  of  his  metaphysiocd  ability.*    His 
practical  devotional  style  was,  while  argumenta- 
tive, warm  and  affectionate,  dwelling  on  the  elevat- 
ed poetrv  of  the  scripturcc     Dr.  Alexander  has 
described  his  character  as  a  preacher.     "  He  was 
commanding  as  a  pulpit  teacher,  not  for  jgraoe  of 
person ;  he  was  slender  and  sh v ;  not  for  elocution ; 
his  voice  was  thin  and  weac;  for  any  trick  of 
style;  no  man  more  disdained  and  trampled  on  it: 
—but  from  his  immense  preparation,  long  fore- 
thought, sedulous  writing  of  every  word,  touch- 
ing eamestness  and  holy  ufe.    He  was  not  L  man 
of  company ;  he  seldom  viuted  his  hocrcrs.     Tet 
there  was  no  man  whose  mental  power  was 
greater.    Oommon  consent  set  him  at  the  head 
of  his  profession.    Even  in  a  time  of  raptures  and 
fiery  excitement  he  lost  no  influence.    The  inci- 
dent is  &miliar.  of  his  being  called  on  a  sudden  to 
take  the  place  of  Whitefi^d,  the  darling  of  the 
people,  who  &iled  to  appear  when  a  multitude 
were  gathered  to  hear  him.    Edwards,  unknown 
to  most  in  person,  with  unfeigned  reluctance,  such 
aa  a  vainer  inan«jnight  feel,  rose  before  a  disap- 
pointed assembly  and  proceeded  with  feeble  man- 
ner to  read  from  his  manuscript.    In  a  little  time 
the  audience  was  hushed ;  but  this  was  not  all. 
Before  they  were  aware,  they  were  attentive  and 
soon  enchained.    As  was  then  common,  one  and 
another  in  the  outskirts  would  arise  and  stand ; 
numbers  arose  and  stood;  they  came  forward, 
they  pressed  upon  the  centre ;  the  whole  assembly 
rose;  and  before  he  concluded  sobs  burst  firomthe 
convulsed  throng.    It  was  the  power  of  fearful 
argumant.    The  sermon  is  known  to  be  in  his 
works.''! 

Edwards,  in  most  of  his  writing,  beyond  exact- 
mass,  paid  little  attention  to  style ;  and  judging  by 
the  anecdote  related  by  his  eldest  son,  that  his 
aoquaintance  with  Richardson's  novel  of  8ir 
Charles  Grandison,  about  the  time  of  his  leaving 
Northampton,  led  him  to  think  of  its  amendment^ 
he  must  have  been,  in  early  life,  unacquainted  with 
the  best  English  models. 

The  worla  of  President  Edwards  were  collected 
in  ten  volumes  in  New  York  in  1829.  The  first 
is  occuined  by  a  Life,  written  by  Sereno  E. 
D wight,  which  includes  the  diaries;  the  Treatises 
on  the  Will  and  the  Affections  form  portions  of 
separate  volumes ;  there  are  several  series  of  dis- 
courses, doctrinal  and  practicaL  and  the  tenth 
volume  is  taken  up  with  Edwards's  Memoirs  of  the 
Missionary  Brainerd,  which  was  first  published 
in  1749. 


^  Tbay  are  ennmorsted  by  Dr.  Bunnel  MOIer  In  his  life  of 
BdwanU,  In  Sparks's  Blog.,  toU  tUL  of  the  flrst  series,  in-187. 
The  reference  to  Chalmers  is  his  Christiui  and  CItIc  Economy 
of  lArgfe  Toims.  I  818-822.  To  Bobert  Hall,  his  Worlcs,  lii.  4, 
<9,  79.  ToMaekintoeh.hls  Memolra,  i.  92,  and  Proerese  <^ 
Sthloal  Philoaophr,  106.  Isaac  Taylor  prefixed  an  **  Eoboj  on 
the  application  of  Abstract  Beaconing  to  the  Christhm  Doo- 
trinev*  to  an  edition  of  the  Treatise  on  the  Will. 

t  MS.  Centennial  Diaeonrse  at  the  College  of  New  Jeney,  by 
the  BoT.  James  W.  Alexander.  The  text  of  £dward8*s  serraon 
was  Dent  xxxiL  81  It  Is  the  fifteenth  sermon  of  the  fourth 
ToL  of  the  New  York  edition  of  hb  works  of  ISM,  p.  8ia 
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0HABLE8  CHAUNCT. 

Ohablbs  Ghaunot,  a  great-grandson  of  Oharlet 
Chauncy,  the  second  president  of  Harvard  College, 
was  bom  in  Boston,  on  the  first  day  of  the  year 
1705.  At  the  age  of  seven  he  lost  his  father,  a 
merchant  of  Boston,  and  son  of  the  Rev.  Wac 
Chauncy.  He  entered  Harvard  at  the  early  age 
of  twelve,  and  was  graduated  with  high  honor  in 
1721.  In  1727,  he  was  ordained  a  colleague  with 
the  Rev.  Mr.  Foxcroft,  in  the  pastoral  diarge  of 
the  first  church  in  his  native  town — a  connexion 
which  continued  for  forty  years,  until  the  de^ 
of  Mr.  Foxcroft,  after  which  he  remained  in  sole 
charge  of  the  congregation  for  ten  vears.  He 
was  then  assisted  by  the  Rev.  John  Clarke,  until 
his  death,  on  the  tenth  of  February,  1787.  Dr. 
Chauncy  ei^oyed  a  great  reputation  as  a  scholar 
and  theological  writer. 

The  straightforward  tendency  of  his  mind,  and 
his  great  d&like  of  anythini^  tending  to  parade 
or  afibctation,  combined  with  his  aversion  to 
Whitefield  and  the.  French  school  of  preaching, 
led  him  to  adopt  a  studied  plainness  in  the  com- 
position and  delivery  of  his  sermons.*  He  was 
wont  to  say  he  besought  God  that  he  might  never 
be  an  orator,  on  which  a  wit  remarked  that  his 
prayer  had  been  fully  granted.t  His  strange 
wai^t  of  appreciation  of  poetry,  shown  by  his  ex- 
pressed wish  that  some  one  would  translate  Para- 
dise Lost  into  prose,  that  he  might  understand  it,t 
shows  that  he  had  little  sympathy  with  imagina- 
tive or  rhetorical  effort  ms  voice  was  feeble, 
and  his  delivery  quiet.  He  was  uncompromising 
in  his  exposure  and  denunciation  of  every  depar- 
ture from  the  strict  rules  of  integrity,  either  by 
public  bodies  or  by  private  indi^uals,  his  own 
afiairs  being  regulated  with  the  utmost  exactness. 
"During  the  period," says  Otis,  "that  some  great 
losses  were  experienced  by  the  fluctuation  of 
paper  money,  he  preached  the  election  sermon,  in 
1747,  before  the  governor  and  legislature;  on 
which  occasion,  he  spoke  in  very  plain  terms  of 
their  duty,  as  honest  men  and  legislators,  and 
said,  that  if  their  acts  were  unjust,  they  would 
one  day  be  called  upon  to  answer  for  them.  The 
discourse  gave  some  dissatisfaction,  and  a  dis- 
cussion arose  whether  it  should  be  printed.  To 
a  person  who  came  to  tell  him  of  this  difficulty, 
he  answered,  ^It  shall  be  printed,  whether  the 
Q^eneral  Court  print  it  or  not ;  and  do  yoiu  sir, 
say  from  me,  that  if  I  wanted  to  initiate  and  in- 
struct a  peraon  into  all  kinds  of  iniquity  and 
double-dealing,  I  would  send  him  to  our  General 
Court  I ' "  It  was  "  printed  by  Order  of  the  Ho- 
norable House  of  Representatives,"  with  a  motto 
on  the  title  from  Deuteronomy  xvi.  20 — "  That 
which  is  altogether  just  shalt  thou  follow."  He 
was  an  active  controversialist,  publishing  in  1742 
and  1748  sermons  On  the  Various  GifU  of  Mi- 
ni$ter$^  On  EnthusioBm,  and  on  the  Outpouring$ 
of  the  Holy  Ghost,  directed  against  Whitefield. 
These  were  followed  by  An  Aeeount  of  the 
French  Prophets,  and  Seasonable  Thoughts  on 
the  SUUe  of  Religion  in  Few  England.  In 
the  preparation  of  the  last  named  work,  which 


\ 


*  **  Ab  apreecher,  he  w»8  pUin  to  a  degree  which  hasheoom^ 
nnftahlonaSle  in  the_present  age.*"— Fonexal  Sermon  hy  tha 
Ber.  John  Clarke,  D.D. 

t  Tador*tLiib  of  Otis,  248. 

lib. 
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forms  an  octATo  volume,  he  travelled  several  hun- 
dred miles  to  collect  facta,'^  tending  to  show  the 
dangers  of  the  appeals  to  excitement  practised  hj 
Whitefield  and  the  revival  school.  In  1762  he 
published  a  sermon  on  TJie  Validity  of  Prttby' 
tartan  Ordination ;  in  1765  Tweks  Sermons  on 
Seasonable  and  Important  Subjects^  tho  chief 
of  which  was  jastificatioa  by  lisuth;  in  1767, 
JRemarks  on  a  Sermon  of  the  Bishop  <^  Landaff^ 
and  in  1771,  a  complete  view  of  Episcopacy,  as 
exhibited  fi*om  the  Fathers  of  the  Ghristiaa 
Church,  until  the  dose  of  the  second  century, 
in  which  he  endeavored  to  prove  that  that  form 
of  government  was  not  sanctioned  by  the  usage 
of  the  primitive  church.  With  these  views  he 
was,  as  might  be  expected,  a  participant  in  the 
hotly  waged  controversy  on  the  proposed  intro- 
duction of  bishops  into  the  colonies  by  the  Endi^ 
government,  publishing  in  answer  to  Dr.  Chan- 
dler's "  Appeal  to  the  Public,"  on  the  Episcopal 
side,  An  Appeal  to  the  Pviblie,  answerea  in  be- 
half  of  Non-Episcopal  Churches,  Cliandler  an- 
swered by  "The  Appeal  Defended,"  Chauncy 
responded,  and  Chandler  again  in  turn  relied. 

Dr.  Chauncy's  printed  sermons  are  in  all  about 
sixty  in  number.  His  last  works  were  The 
Mystery  hid  from  Ages,  or  the  Sakation  of  all 
Men,  which  he  considered  the  most  valuabb  of 
.  his  writin^,t  Dissertations  upon  the  Benevolence 
^  the  Deity ^  both  printed  in  1784,  and  a  volume 
on  The  Fall  of  Man,  and  its  Consequences^  which 
appeared  in  1785. 

He  took  a  warm  interest  in  the  success  of  the 
American  cause  during  the  Revolution,  and  was 
wont  to  say  that  if  the  national  arms  were  in- 
sufficient, angels  would  be  sent  to  fight  for  the 
cause  of  freedom. 

THOMAS  CHALKLET. 

Thomab  Chalsxet  informs  us  in  the  opening  line 
of  his  "  Life,  Labours,  Travels,  &c«"  tnat  he  was 
*^  bom  on  the  third  day  of  the  third  month,  1675, 
in  Southwark,"  London.  He  gives  a  touching 
picture  of  the  persecutions  to  which  his  sect  of 
Friends  were  exposed,  even  from  their  tender 
years ; 

"  When  between  eight  and  ten  years  of  age,  my 
father  and  mother  sent  me  near  two  miles  to  school, 
to  Richard  Scoryer,  in  the  suburbs  of  London.  I 
went  mostly  by  myself  to  the  school ;  and  many  Mid 
variooB  were  the  ezeroiseB  I  went  through,  by  beat- 
ioffs  and  stonings  along  the  streets,  being  <listin- 
g^uished  to  the  people,  by  the  badge  of  plainness 
which  my  parents  put  upon  me,  of  what  profession 
I  was :  divers  telling  me,  "  it  was  no  more  sin  to  kill 
me  than  it  was  to  kill  a  dog." 

He  relates  his  spiritual  experi^icee  at  great 
length,  commencing  with  his  tenth  year.  At  the 
age  of  twenty  he  was  pressed  on  board  a  man-of- 
war.  He  passed  the  night  in  the  hold,  having 
nothing  to  lie  upon  but  casks,  and  among  wicked 
men ;  **  and  as  we  were  shut  up  in  darkness,  so 


•  **  I  have  been  a  circle  of  more  than  three  hundred  nijiea,  and 
hod,  by  this  means,  an  opportunity  of  going  thronirh  a  grmt 
number  of  towns  in  this  uid  the  neighlK>aring  government  of 
ODnnectlcnt,  and  of  baring  personiU  oonversatlon  with  most 
of  the  mlDisters,  and  noany  other  gentleinen  In  the  country.'* 
— PreflMse,  xxix. 

'^  darkest  Funeral  Sennon. 


was  th«r  conversation  dark  and  bdfish."  Oi 
being  asked,  in  the  morning,  *^  if  he  was  willing 
to  serve  his  M^esty,"  he  answerd,  that  be  was 
willing  to  sttre  lum  in  his  business,  and  according 
to  his  conscience ;  ^  but  as  for  war  and  fighting, 
Christ  had  forbid  it  in  his  ezoellent  Sermon  on 
liio  Mount ;  and  for  that  reason  I  could  not  htet 
arms  nor  be  instrumental  to  destroy  or  kill  mea.'* 
**  Then,^^  be  continnes, 

*'  The  lieutenant  looked  on  me  and  on  die  peof^e, 
and  said :  '  Gentlemen,  what  shall  we  do  with  this 
fellow  f  Ho  swears  he  will  not  fight*  The  eon- 
mander  of  the  veasel  made  answer:  'Ke,  be  wS 
neither  swear  nor  fight*  Upon  which  tbev  tsracd 
me  on  shore.  J  was  thtuikfol  titat  I  was  odivcred 
out  of  their  hands;  and  my  tender  parcnta  were 
^ad  to  see  me  again." 

At  the  expiration  of  his  apprenticeship  to  his 
father,  of  seven  years,  he  "  went  to  his  ealfing, 
and  got  a  little  money  (a  little  being  enon^) 
which  I  was  made  willing  to  spend  fineely  in  the 
work  and  service  of  my  gr«M;  Master,  Christ 
Jesus."  He  was  soon  after  "  concerned  "  to  travel 
and  preach  about  England,  and  aftar  a  few  montiis 
pa^ed  in  thb  manner,  and  a  brief  return  to  his 
calling,  he  "  found  himself  engaged  in  the  love  of 
the  gospel,  to  visit  friends  in  America."  After  a 
long  passage,  he  landed  at  the  month  of  the 
Patuxent  river,  in  Maryland,  Ih  January,  1698. 
Next  followed  a  year  of  travel,  during  which  he 
visited  New  England  and  Virginia,  whe^e  he 
found  an  aged  friend  "  who  was  ninety-two  yeais 
o4r  age,  and  had  then  a  daughter  two  years  oki" 
A  note  informs  us  that  he  saw  this  vigorous  vete- 
ran, some  time  after,  "  weeding  Indian  com  with- 
a  hoe,  at  the  age  of  106.  He  died  a  year  after 
having  seen  the  child  of  his  fourscore  and  ten 
years  married."  After  "several  good  and  open 
meetings  in  Virginia,"  friend  Chalkley  "found 
himself  clear  of  America,"  and  returned  to 
England. 

He  soon  after  married  Martha  BettOTton,  he 
being  in  his  twenty-fourth  and  she  in  her  twenty- 
first  year.  As  she  "  had  an  excellent  gift  of  the 
ministry  given  her,"  the  step  confirmed  him  tbe 
more  in  his  vocation  of  preacher,  and  after  a 
journey  in  Ireland,  he  decided  to  remove  perma- 
nently to  America.  Settling  his  wife  in  Phila- 
delphia on  his  arrival,  he  visited  Barbadoes,  and 
on  his  return,  "went  through  Maryland  and 
visited  friends  in  Virginia  and  North  Carolina,  to 
the  river  Pamlico,  where  no  travelling  Friends 
that  ever  I  heard  of,  were  before."  He  describes 
an  incident  of  his  journey  with  great  beauty : 

**  In  goiDg^  to  and  ooming  from  this  place,  we  lay 
two  ni^ta  m  the  ^oods,  and  I  think  I  never  sl^ 
better  in  all  my  life.  It  was  the  eighth  hour  in  the 
evening,  when  I  laid  down  on  the  ground,  one  nighty 
my  saddle  being  my  pillow,  at  the  root  of  a  tree; 
and  it  was  four  o'clock  in  tho  morning  when  thev 
called  me.  When  I  cwoke,  I  thought  of  good  Jacobs 
lodging  he  had  on  tho  way  to  Padan  Aram,  when 
he  saw  the  holy  visions  of  angels,  with  the  ladder, 
whose  top  reached  to  heaven.  Very  sweet  was  the 
love  of  Qod  to  my  soul  that  morning,  and  the  dew 
of  the  everlasting  hills  refreshed  me :  and  I  went  on 
my  way  praisitig  the  Lord,  and  magnifying  the  Gi>d 
of  my  salvation." 

Aiter  a  horseback  journey  of  abont  a  thousand 
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miles, -in  this  nmnner,  he  passed  a  few  months  at 
home,  ^^  following  my  bu^ness  in  order  to  the 
miuntenance  of  my  fiunilv."  He  next  visited 
Rhode  Island,  which  he  found  in  the  midst  of 
troables  with  the  Indians,  where  he  exhorted 
Friends  to  maintain  their  non-resistance  princi- 
.  ples,^and  says  that  those  who  did  so  were  unmo- 
lested by  the  savages. 

^  After  thoroughly  visiting  friends  in  those 
parts,^*  he  returned  through  Connecticut  and  Long 
Island  to  Philadelphia,  but  was  soon  off  again  to 
Maryland.  He  thus  continued  travelling  about, 
^^  rising  early,  and  laying  down  late ;  many  days 
riding  forty,  fifty,  and  sixty  miles  a  day,  which," 
he  naively  adds,  *'*'  was  very  laborious,  and  hard 
for  my  flesh  to  endure,  being  corpulent  and  heavv 
from  the  twenty-seventh  year  (k  my  age ;"  with 
occasional  Intervals  of  rest  at  home,  until  the 
middle  of  the  year  1707,  when  he  again  visited 
Barbadoes,  ana  sailing  thence  for  England,  was 
shipwrecked  on  the  coast  of  Ireland,  but  without 
sustaining  personal  imnry.  Upon  leaving  Ireland, 
he  journeyed  through  Great  Britain,  and  after  a 
visit  to  Holland  and  Grermany,  returned  to  Phila* 
delphia. 

On  a  subsequent  voyage,  from  the  Bermudas, 
in  consequence  of  a  long  continuance  of  calms, 
the  stock  of  provisions  became  scanty.  The  ves- 
sel being  consigned  to  Ohalkley,  and  under  his 
care,  the  crew  began  to  upbraid  him  for  the 
scarcity,  and  ^^  tell  dismal  stories  about  eating  one 
another." 

"  To  stop  their  murmuring,**  he  says,  "  I  told  them 
they  should  not  need  to  ca^  lots,  which  was  usual 
in  such  cases,  which  of  us  should  die  first,  for  I 
would  freelv  offer  up  my  life  to  do  them  good.  One 
said, '  God  Dieasyon  I  I  will  not  eat  any  of  you.' 
Another  said,  *  He  would  die  before  he  woulJ  eat 
any  of  me ;'  and  so  said  several  I  cha  truly  say, 
on  that  occasion,  at  that  time,  my  life  was  not  dear 
to  me,  and  that  I  was  serious  and  ingenuous  in  my 
proposition:  and  as  I  was  leaning  over  the  side  of 
the  vessel,  thoughtfnUy  considering  my  proposal  to 
the  company,  and  lookinj;  in  my  mind  to  Him  that 
mft'le  me,  a  very  large  dolphin  came  up  towards 
the  top  or  sur&ce  of  the  water,  and  looked  me  in 
the  face;  and  I  called  the  people  to  put  a  hook  into 
the  sea,  and  take  him,  for  here  is  one  come  to  redeem 
me  (I  said  to  them).  And  they  put  a  hook  into  the 
sea,  and  the  fish  readily  took  it,  and  they  caught 
him.  He  was  longer  than  myselt  I  think  ho  was 
aboat  six  feet  long,  and  the  largest  that  ever  I  saw. 
This  plainly  showed  us  that  we  ought  not  to  distrust 
the  providence  of  the  Almighty.  The  people  were 
quieted  by  this  act  of  Providence,  and  murmured 
no  more.  We  caught  enouffh  to  eat  plentifully  of 
till  we  got  into  the  capes  of  Delaware. 

Chalkley's  journal  "v^as  continued  to  within  a 
few  days  of  his  death — «n  event  which  found  him 
occupied  in  the  work  of  his  itinerant  ministry  at 
Tortola,  one  of  the  Friendly  Islands.  "Our 
ancient  Worthy  friend,"  as  Isniel  Pemberton  ten- 
derly calls  him,  in  the  Testimony  of  the  Monthly 
Meeting  prefixed  to  his  journal,  died  after  a  few 
dAjs*  iUness,  of  a  fever,  in  the  month  of  October, 
1749. 

The  journal,  of  which  we  have  endeavored  to 
convey  a  fair  idea  to  our  readers,  was  published 
with  a  collection  of  the  author's  writing^  in  Phi- 
ladelphia, in  1747.     A  reprint,  in  an  octayo 
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volume  of  666  pages,  appeared  at  New  York,  in 
1808.  His  works  form  about  one  third  of  its  con- 
tents. They  consist  of  a  series  of  religious  tracts, 
the  chief  of  which  are  entitled :  God*i  Oreat 
Love  unto  Mankind  through  Jo9U%  Chriit  our 
Lord ;  A  Loving  JnvitcUion  to  Young  and  Oldy 
in  Holland  and  elsewhere^  to  seek  and  love  AU 
mighty  God,  and  to  prepare  in  time  for  their 
Eternal  Welfare;  Observations  on  ChrisVs 
Sermon  on  the  Mount ;  Chrisfs  Kingdom 
Exalted;  and  Youth  Persuaded  to  Obedienee^ 
Gratitude^  and  Honor  to  God  and  their  Parents. 
To  these  are  joined  a  few  productions  of  a  con- 
troversial nature ;  but  even  these,  as  their  titles 
show,  are  pervaded  by  the  Usual  kindly  spirit  of 
their  writer.* 

He  introduced  the  first  named  of  these  in  a  few 
brief  but  happily  penned  seutem)es : 

''In  sincerity  and  unfeigned  love,  both  to  God  and 
man,  were  these  lines  penned.  I  desire  thee  to  pe- 
ruse them  in  the  same  love,  and  tlien,  peradventure, 
tliou  mayest  find  some  sweetness  in  them.  Expect 
not  learned  phrases,  or  fiorid  expressions ;  for  many 
times  heavenly  matter  is  hid  in  mean  sentences,  or 
wrapped  up  in  mean  expressions.  It  sometimes 
pleases  GkMi  to  reveal  the  mysteries  of  his  kingdom 
(through  the  grace  of  his  son  onr  Lord  Jesus  Christ,) 
to  babes  and  sucklings ;  and  he  oftentimes  ordains 

S raise  out  of  their  mouths ;  one  of  which,  reader,  I 
esire  thou  mayest  be.  My  intent  in  writing  these 
sheets  is  that  they,  through  the  help  of  God*s  grace 
and  the  good  spirit  of  Christ,  may  stir  up  true  love 
in  thee ;  first  to  God  and  Christ,  and  then  to  man ; 
so  thou  wilt  be  fit  to  be  espoused  to  him,  who  is 
altogether  lovely,  (that  is  Christ)  which  is  the  desire 
of  lum  who  is  tny  friend,  more  in  heart  than  word, 

"  T.  Chalkley." 

By  a  bequest  in  his  will,  the  good  Quaker 
founded  the  Librair  of  tlie  Four  ^ntJ^y  Meet- 
ings of  Friends  at  Philadelphia. 

AQUILA  BOSK. 

BENjAicm  Frankun  narrates,  in  his  Autobiogra- 
phy, that  on  his  first  visit  to  Samuel  Keimer,  the 
printer,  he  found  him  ^^  composing  an  Elegy  on 
Aqnila  Rose,  an  ingenious  youn^  man,  of  excel- 
lent character,  much  respected  m  the  town,  se- 
cretary to  the  Assembly,  and  a  pretty  poet"  This 
brief  sentence  comprises  nearly  all  that  is  known 
of  the  person  spoken  of  beyond  the  few  facts  to 
be  gleaned  from  his  own  writings,  and  the  com- 
mendatory verses  of  a  few  friends,  both  com- 
prised in  a  pamphlet  of  56  pa^es,  entitled.  Poems 
on -several  oeeasions^  by  Aqutla  Rose:  to  which 
are  pr^fixed^  some  other  pieces  writ  to  him^  and  to 
his  memory  after  his  decease.  Collected  and  pub- 
lished by  his  son^  Joseph  Hose,  of  Philadelphia, 
Philadelphia:  printed  at  the  New  Printing 
Office^  near  the  Market,    1740. 

Joseph  Rose  was  probably  ^^  the  son  of  Aquila 
Rose,"  whom  Franklin  took  as  an  apprentice,  as 
stated  in  his  Autobiography. 

The  pamphlet  contains  the  following 

ADVXBTISXIIXHT. 

The  good  reception  the  poetical  manuscript 
writings  of  my  deceased  father,  Aquila  Rose,  have 

*Some  Trolj  Tender  Scruples  of  Consdenoe.  about  tfast 
form  of  prayer  called  the  CominoD  Pmver,  and  Forcing  a 
Maintenance  not  warrantable  ft-om  the  dolv  8<ariptar«,  fbir  a 
Minlstar  of  the  Oo^el. 
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met  with  in  this  proTince,  from  men  of  wit  and 
taste,  with  a  desire  of  gome  of  these  to  see  them 
printed,  induced  me  to  collect  what  I  could.  But 
many  of  his  best  pieces  were  lent  out  after  his 
decease,  by  my  motiier»  to  persons  who  have  forgot 
to  return  them :  And  perhaps  the  publishing  these 
few  will  put  them  in  mmd  of  sending  them  to  me. 

JosBTH  Roe& 

-  This  U  foUowed  by  an  introdaotonr  poem  '*to 
the  Memory  of  AquUa  Rose,  I>ecea8*<i^*^  which  in- 
formd  utt  thut, 

Albion  his  birth,  his  learning  Albion  gave; 

To  manhood  grown,  he  oross'd  the  stormy  wave; 

More  Arts,  and  Nnture's  wond'rous  ways  to  find. 

Illuminate  and  fortify  his  mind : 

And  to  divert  his  eyes  from  cross  affairs: 

For  love  disast'rons  fill'd  his  breast  with  corea^ 

Li  Britain,  be  would  say,  he  once  was  blessed, 

And  all  the  joys  of  love  and  life  poosess'd: 

But  some  strange  power,  who  envied  his  repose, 

Changed  his  cajolements  to  combining  woes; 

Foro'd  him  to  quit  his  former  peaceful  way. 

And  prove  his  fortune  o'er  a  foamy  sea. 

Dear  native  land,  he  sadly  said,  fareweQ, 

And  those  soft  shades  where  love  and  Silvia  dwell: 

Blow  soft,  ye  gales,  and  waft  me  from  the  shore, 

I  fly  from  love,  and  Silvia  see  no  more. 

Long,  then,  the  wand'rer  saird  from  land  to  land, 

To  servile  business  of  rough  seas  constrain'd : 

Yet  not  the  less,  where'er  their  vessel  steer'd. 

Strangers  admir'd  him,  as  his  mates  rever'd. 

Rose  well  some  post  of  eminence  could  grace, 

Who,  clad  in  tar,  supplies  a  sailor's  place. 

He  travels  till  our  western  tract  he  trode. 
Which,  as  he  found  a  home,  here  made  his  last 
abode. 

He  bus  ft  fit  of  sickness  on  his  arrival,  and  is, 
consequently,  somewhat  dispirited,  but  cheerful- 
ness returns  with  health. 

Then,  lively,  from  his  languid  bed  he  rose, 
Free'd  of  his  pangs  and  melancholy  woes; 
Industrious  arts  his  active  hands  eould  use; 
He  would  the  bread  of  slothful  means  refuse, 
Them  to  his  proper  livelihood  he  join'd. 
Where  leaden  speech  unloads  the  lab'ring  mind. 
And  graven  words  to  distant  ages  tell 
What  various  things  in  times  foregone  befell : 
As  Mercury  cuts  through  the  yielding  sky. 
So  thro*  the  work  his  nimble  nn^rs  fly : 
Hb  novel  skill  spectators  throngiug  drew. 
Who  haste  the  swift  compositor  to  view ; 
Not  men  alone,  but  maids  of  softer  air 
And  nicer  fancies,  to  the  room  repair: 
Pleas'd  with  such  mild  impediments  he  frames, 
As  they  request,  their  dear  enchanting  names, 
To  grace  a  book,  or  feast  a  lover's  eye. 
Or  tell  companions  of  their  fancied  jov. 
With  complaisance  he  still  dismiss'd  tiie  ti'ain. 
None  ever  sought  his  courtesy  in  vain  :• 
Ench  tnansient  fair  one  took  her  name  away. 
But  tliee,  Maria— Twas  thy  doom  to  stny ; 
Twas  soon  reversed,  the  work  of  his  quick  hand. 
Short  did  thy  name  so  gaily  printed  stand ; 
Both  hearts  consent  new  letters  to  compose. 
And  give  to  thine  the  pleasing  name  -of  Ross. 

Now  here  the  bard  by  his  own  choice  was  ty'd, 
(Renouncing  further  rambling)  to  a  bride; 
Albion  for  Pennsylvania  he  resigns. 
And  now  no  more  at  Silvia's  loss  repines ; 


Nextr- 

He  ciovnsels  with  himself  what  means  to  use. 
To  live  with  credit^  and  what  baits  refuse ; 
First,  elerk  to  our  Provincial  Senate  rais'd. 
He  found,  besides  the  stipend,  he  was  praised. 

And  now  a  greater  task  he  takes  in  nand. 
Which  none  but  true  proprietors  understand. 
What  pity  'tis  they  seldom  live  to  taste 
The  fruits  of  those  pure  spirits  that  they  waste  1 
For  works  so  hard  and  tedious,  was  it  uiown 
A  poet  c'cr  did  poetry  disown  f 
Or  for  a  distant  livelihood  give  o'er 
Those  instant  pleasures  that  he  felt  before  ? 
Yet  so  Aquila  did — the  rustic  toil. 
To  make  nrm  landinss  on  a  muddy  soil. 
Erect  a  ferry  over  S<3)uylkirs  stream, 
A  benefit  to  thousands— death  to  him  I 


Look  on  the  stream  as  it  padfic  flows. 
Which,  largely  bending,  more  the  proapeet 
A  summer  sight,  none  lovelier  can  oe  seen, 
And  on  the  More  a  varied  growth  of  green : 
The  poplars  high,  erect  thmr  stately  heads. 
The  tawny  water-beach  more  widely  spreads; 
The  linden  strong  in  breadth  and  height,  is  there. 
With  mulberry-leaves — ^And  trees  with  golden  hair. 
These  of  a  smaller  stem,  like  filberds  seem. 
But  flatter-leaf 'd,  and  s^ways  love  the  stream. 
Here  grows  the  jagged    birch;   and  elm,  whose 

leaves 
With  sides  ill-pair  d  the  observing  eye  perceives ; 
Yet  nobly  tall  and  great,  it  yields  a  shade 
In  which  cool  arbours  might  be  fitly  made : 
Suck  is  the  linden,  such  the  beech  i^ve. 
Each  IK  itself  contains  a  little  grove. 
Here  hickories,  and  oaks,  and  ashes  rise. 
All  diff 'ring,  but  much  more  in  use  than  size ; 
And  walnuts,  with  their  ycUow  bitter  dycsi 
The  fragrant  sassafras  enj<»ys  a  place ; 
And  crabs,  whose  thorns  their  soented  blossoms 

^race: 
Parsimmons  vex  the  ground,  so  thick  tliey  shoot, 
But  pleasant  is  their  Lite  autumnal  fruit 
Tedious  to  name  the  shrubby  kinds  below. 
That  mingled  for  defence,  in  clusters  grow. 
Two  plants  remain,  with  flow'rs  unlike,  boUi  Csir. 
And  both  deserve  th'  ingenious  florist's  care ; 
The  wild  aUhea,  red,  and  white,  and  cream. 
And  scarlet  cardinal^  with  dazzling  gleam : 
These  tempt  the  humrainff  bird,  whose  misty  wings 
Support  him  as  he  sucks  we  flowV  and  sings ; 
Low  is  his  voice,  and  simple  notes  but  few ; 
And  oft  his  little  body's  lost  to  view ; 
When  he  the  creeper's  blossom  tries  to  drain, 
The  blossom  will  nis  beak  and  tail  contain ; 
But  his  gay-colored  plumage  forms  a  show 
As  mizt  and  vivid  as  the  sky's  fair  bow. 

So  great  variety  no  tract  can  boast. 
Of  hke  dimensions,  as  thir  narrow  coas^ 
The  botanist  might  here  find  exercise  ; 
And  every  curious  man  regale  his  eyes. 
The  g^rnss  shines  glisf  ning  of  a  lively  green : 
And  northward  hence  the  Quarry-hiU  is  seen. 
Whose  top  of  late  with  verd'rous  pines  is  crown'd ; 
With  forest  trees  of  various  kinds  around. 

And  often  here,  the  clearness  of  the  streum 
And  covered  gravel-banks,  invite*to  swim: 
But  anglers  most  their  frequent  visits  pay. 
To  toss  old- wives,  and  chubs,  and  perch  to  day ; 
And  sometimes  find  the  tasteful  trout  their  prey« 
Others  with  grenter  pains  their  big  hooks  bait ; 
But  for  the  nobler  bite  they  seldom  wait; 
The  time  to  know  their  good  success  ndjonrn, 
And  fail  not  by  next  morning  to  return ; 
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Then,  hook'd,  the  weiffhty  rock-fish  draw  to  shore 
By  lines  to  bushes  ty'a,  or  those  they  moor. 

•  ••-••• 

He  saw  his  causeways  firm  above  the  waves. 
And  nigh  the  deeps  unless  a  storm  outbraves ; 
When  gusts  unusual,  strong  with  wind  and  rain, 
8weird  Schuylkil's  waters  o'er  the  humble  plain, 
Sent  hurrying  all  the  moveables  afloat, 
And  drove  otur,  the  needful'st  thing,  the  boat 

Twos  then,  that  wading  thro'  the  chilling  flood, 
A  cold  ill  humour  mingled  with  his  blood. 

•  ••«•« 

Phyricians  try'd  their  skiH,  his  head  relieved. 
And  his  lost  appetite  to  strength  retrieved: 
But  all  was  flatt'ry — so  the  lamp  decays, 
And  near  its  exit  gives  an  ardent  blaze. 

From  the  title  to  another  poem  to  the  memory 
of  the  author  in  the  same  collection  by  Ellas 
Bockett,  we  lenm  that  Rose  died  on  the  twenty- 
second  of  Aogost,*  1728,  at  the  age  (k  twenty- 
eight.  The  verses  collected  by  his  son  occupy 
twenty-six  moderate-sized  pages  only.  They 
display  ddll  and  ease  in  vevsitication : — 

TO  BIS  OOMPAmOV  AT  SBA. 

Debarred,  my  friend,  of  all  the  joys 
The  land,  and  charming  sex  can  give. 

Nor  wind,  nor  wave,  our  pence  destroys ; 
We'll  laugh,  and  drink,  and  nobly  hvo. 

Tlie  gen'rous  wine  imparts  a  heat 
To  raise  and  quicken  every  sense. 

No  thoughts  of  death  our  bliss  defeat. 
Nor  steal  away  our  innocence. 

Secure,  should  earth  in  ruins  lie. 

Should  seas  and  skies  in  rage  combine ; 
*  Unmov'd,  all  dangers  well  deflc, 

And  feast  our  souls  with  gen'rous  wine. 

For,  should  a  fear  each  sense  possess. 
Of  chilly  death  and  endless  fste, 

Our  sorrow  ne'er  can  make  it  less ; 
But  wine  alone  can  dissipate. 

Then  fill  the  glass ;  nay,  fill  a  bowl. 
And  fill  it  up  with  sparkling  wine; 

It  shall  the  strongest  grief  controul. 
And  make  soft  wit  with  pleasure  join. 

To  this  we  may  add  a  copy  of  verses,  written 
in  1720,  proving  the  antiquity  of  the  now  preva^ 
lent  American  costom  or  New  Year's  Carriers' 
Addresses: — 

FtSOS,  WBOnt  BT  niM  FOK  TRS  BOTS  WHO  CARBTITO  OUT  TRB 
WEEKLY  MRWS-PAPEES  TO  TCTIB  MABTBR**  OVSTOUBBS  IN 
PHILADBLPniA;  TO  WHOM  COMMONLT,  BVBBT  KBW  TXAB'S 
DAT,  THBT  rRBSEMT  TBBSBS  Or  THIS  KIKD. 

Full  fifty  times  have  roul'd  their  changes  on. 

And  nil  the  years  transactions  now  are  done; 

Full  fifty  times  I've  trod,  with  eager  haste. 

To  bring  you  weekly  news  of  all  things  past 

Some  grateful  thing  is  due  for  such  a  task, 

Tbo'  modesty  itself  forbids  to  nsk ; 

A.  silver  thought,  expressed  in  ill-shap'd  ore, 

(s  all  I  wish ;  nor  would  1  ask  for  more. 

To  grace  our  work,  swift  Merc'ry  stands  in  view ; 

I've  been  a  Living  Mer^ry  still  to  you. 

Tho'  ships  and  tiresome  piosts  advices  bring, 

Till  we  impress  it,  'tis  no  current  thing. 

'^       -n  may  write,  but  B— d's  art  alone 


*  Kalmsr  gives  soother  dote     AattquuliB  most  choose 
hctwsen  them. 


Distributes  news  to  all  th*  expecting  town. 
Uow  far  remov'd  is  this  our  western  shore. 
From  those  dear  lands  our  fathers  knew  before; 
Tet  our  bold  ships  the  raging  ocean  dare. 
And  bring  us  constant  news  of  actions  there. 
Quick  to  your  hands  the  fresh  advices  come, 
From  England,  bweden,  France,  and  ancient  Rome. 
What  Spain  intends  against  the  barbarous  Moors, 
Or  Russian  armies  on  the  Swedish  shorea 
What  awfiil  hand  pestiferous  judgments  bears, 
And  lays  the  sad  Marseilles  in  death  and  teara 
From  George  alone  what  peace  and  plenty  spring; 
The  greatest  statesman  and  the  greatest  kmg. 
Lone  may  he  live,  to  us  a  blessing  giv'n. 
Till  he  shall  change  his  crown  for  uat  of  heav'n. 
The  happy  day,  Dtat  Sir,  appears  ag'in, 
When  human  nature  lodg'd  a  Crod  within. 
The  angel  now  was  heard  amongst  the  swains ; 
A  God  resounds  from  all  the  distant  plains: 
O'erjoyed  they  haste,  and  left  their  ^ecy  care, 
Found  the  uest  Child,  and  knew  the  God  was 

there. 
Yet  whilst,  with  gen'rous  breath,  you  h^il  the  day. 
And,  like  the  shepherds,  sacred  homage  pay. 
Let  gen'rous  thought  some  kindly  grace  infiise. 
To  mm  that  brings,  with  careful  speed,  your  News. 

SAMUEL  menngR, 

When  Franklin  first  arrived  in  Philadelphia  he 
was  taken,  it  will  be  remembered,  by  old  Mr. 
William  Bradford,  to  the  office  of  Keimer,  then 
just  commencing  bnsiness,  and  ensaged  npon  a 
perfonnance  of  his  own,  which  he  literally  com- 
posed at  the  stand,  setting  up  the  types  as  tiie 
ideas  came  to  his  mind.  This  was  an  Elegy  on 
the  yoang  printer,  Aqaila  Rose,  of  whom  we  have 
lust  given  some  account;  and  which  it  was  the 
lot  of  Bei\jamin  Franklin  to  print  off  when  its 
author  had  finished  it.  The  Elegy  has  long  since 
become  a  great  literary  curiosity,  and  it  cost  ns 
some  pains  to  find  any  reprint  of  it;  bnt  our 
intention  to  do  justice  to  the  literary  associates 
of  Franklin  was  at  lost  assisted  by  a  reference  to 
Hazard's  Register  of  Pennsylvania,  where  we 
found  the  woful  ballad  reproduced  from  its  ori- 
ginal hand-bill  form  of  the  year  1728,  after  a 
sleep  of  more  than  a  liundred  years,  in  1828.* 
As  it  is  curious  as  a  quaint  specimen  of  printing 
in  the  Franklin  connexion,  besides  being  a  picture 
of  the  times,  it  should  be  mentioned  that  it  was 
*^  ornamented  with  the  usual  symbols  of  death — 
the  head  and  l;ones  and  hour-glass,^*  and  tlmt  it 
was  *^  printed  in  the  High-street,"  for  the  price 
of  twopence.  The  italics  and  capitals  ore,  it 
strikes  us  at  this  day,  somewhat  capricious.  We 
have  preserved  them  as  they  occur. 

Keimer,  coming  from  the  old  worid,was  a  cha- 
racter. He  had  been,  Franklin  tells  us,  "  one  of 
the  French  prophets,  and  could  act  their  enthu- 
siastic agitations,"  a  stock  in  trade  npon  which 
he  was  disposed  to  set  up  in  America  as  the 
evangelist  of  a  new  religion.  Franklin  was  in 
the  habit  of  arguing  with  him  on  the  Socratio 
method,  and  was  so  successful  that  he  gained  his 
respect,  and  an  invitation  to  join  him  in  the 
partnership  of  the  new  doctrines.  What  they 
were,  the  world  has  never  fully  learned.  It  is 
only  known  from  the  Antobiography  that "  Keimer 
wore  his  beard  at  full  length,  b^use  somewhere 
— ^ 

•  Ilozwri  Penns.  Beg.,  Nov.  18S8, 86& 
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in  the^osaio  law  it  is  said.  Thou  shcUt  not  mofr 
the  eomert  qf  thy  beard.  Ue  likewise  kept  the 
seventh  day  Sabbath ;  and  these  two  points  were 
essential  with  him/*  His  Socratio  triend  from 
Massachusetts  saw  the  weakness  of  his  associate, 
and  ingeniously  proftpeed,  as  an  addition,  absti- 
nence from  animal  food,  a  trial  of  which,  in  a 
short  time,  broke  down  both  the  man  and  his 
system. 

Keimer,  after  awhile,  left  for  the  West  Indies, 
where  we  hear  of  him  in  1784  as  the  editor  of 
the  Barbadoee  Oazette^  in  which  capacity  he 
fomid  himself  in  the  society  of  a  very  gentle 
manly  company  of  people,  who  sometimes  for- 
got to  pay  the  printer,*  and,  somewhat  too 
recklessly  ventilating-  his  opinions,  was  bound 
over  xh  keep  the  peace  for  nx  months  for  pub- 
lishing a  libeL  A  collection  of  papers  from  this 
Journal  was,  in  1741,  printed  in  London,  vrith 
the  title,  Caribbearuk,  in  two  quarto  volumes, 
arranged  in  a  stiff  imitation  of  the  Tatler.  There 
Is  now  and  then  a  tolerable  passage,  but  the  mass 
is  a  lamentable  series  of  stale,  unimportant  politics, 
slightly  alleviated  by  compliments  to  reigning 
toasts  and  beauties,  who  can  no  longer  by  their 
presence  give  zest  to  the  dulness  of  their  admirers. 
This  is  the  last  we  see  of  Eeiiner;  but  his  ghost 
still  walks  the  earth  in  vagrant  and  unsettled 
members  of  his  craft,  equally  ready  to  print  other 
people^s  ideas  and  their  own,  quite  as  capable  of 
handling  the  pen  as  the  composing  stick,  and 
lucky  if  their  crude  tendencies  to  spiritualism  are 
restrained  by  as  exacting  a  corporeal  system. 


AX 
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*  His  complaint  on  one  of  these  oeoislons  has  been  pre- 
ferred by  Tliomas  in  the  History  of  Printing  (iL  8S>). 

Pro-n  the  BirbadoM  Ohmim  of  May  4,  1731. 

Tb  tloM  wnt'd-b&4hou0M  OmtOemen^  viho  have  long  taken 
tM*  paper,  and  neeerpaddjbr  it,  €Md  eeem  never  to  deeign 
iopayfin'iL 

T%6  Sorrwqfitl  LamentaUon  ofSamtul  Keimer,  PHmier  <ffthe 

BtirbaJoee  Gaeette. 

What  a  pitr  it  Is  that  some  modern  bravadoes, 

Who  dab  themselres  gentlemen  here  in  Barbadoea, 

Should  time  after  time,  mn  in  debt  to  their  printer, 

And  care  not  to  pay  him  In  Sammer  or  Winter  I 

A  saint  by  the  hiilrs  of  his  beard,  had  he  got  Vm, 

Might  be  tempted  to  swear  [Instead  of  P— x  rot  >m.] 

He  ne*er  found  before,  such  a  parcel  of  wretches, 

With  their  flams,  and  sach  fihoflles.  pat  oflh  and  odd  fetobea. 

If  this  Is  their  honesty,  that  be  their  honour. 

Amendment  seize  one ;  for  the  last, — fle  npon  her. 

In  Penn's  wooden  coantnr,  type  feels  no  disaster, 

Their  printer  is  rich  and  is  made  their  Post  Master;* 

His  father,t  a  printer,  is  paid  fbr  his  work. 

And  wallows  In  plenty  just  now  at  New  York, 

Tho'  quite  past  his  labour,  and  old  as  my  grannum. 

The  government  pays  him  pounds  sixty  per  annum. 

In  Maryland's  province,  as  well  as  Ylrslnia, 

To  Justice  and  nonour,  I  am,  sirs,  to  win  ye, 

Their  printer^  Vm  sure  can  make  it  appear, 

Each  province  allows  two  hundred  a  year. 

By  laws  they  have  made  for  Typograph*8  use, 

Sfe^s  paid  M  thousand  weight  country  produce. 

And  if  you  enquire  but  at  South  Carolina,! 

rOh,  methinks  in  that  name  there  is  something  divine,  ah!] 

Like  patriots  they've  done  wliat  to  honour  redoundSi 

They  gave  him  (their  currency)  50  score  pounds. 

E'en  type  at  Jamaica,  our  Island's  reproach. 

Is  able  to  ride  in  her  chariot  or  ooach. 

But  alas  your  poor  type  prints  no  figures  like  Nnllo, 

Ours'd,  cbeatU  abusM  by  each  pitlfal  fellow. 

Tho*  workipg  like  slave,  with  aeal  and  true  courage, 

He  can  scarce  set  as  yet  ev'n  salt  to  his  porridge. 

The  reason  is  plain ;— those  act  by  just  miee— 

But  here  knaves  have  bit  him,  all  Mat^ablte  fbols. 


*  Andrew  BrMffenl,  orPhlh. 

IWilliwn  Bradfonl,  of  New  York. 

t  William  PBrlw,  who  priiiMl  for  belli  oo1oiii«*. 

I  Lewis  Tbnothf  Umo  prinud  for  Um  Oevtmintiit  of  Soath  CUoliiHU 
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On  the  much  Lameoted  DEATH  of  the  IN0ENI0C8 
aod  W£LLrB£LOy£D 

AQUILA     ROSE, 

CLERK  to  the  Hooonrable  Asssmblt  at  PkUmdel' 
pkia,  who  died  the  24th  of  the  4th  month,  VltL 
Aged  28. 

What  Monrnful  Accents  thus  accost  mine  Ear, 
What  doleful  ecchoee  hourly  thus  appeer  f 
Whnt  Sighs  from  melting  Hearts  proclaim  akmd. 
The  Solemn  Mourning  of  this  numerous  Crowd! 
In  Sable  CHARACILRS  the  Kews  is  Read, 
Our  RoBK  is  withered  and  our  Eague's  fled 
In  that  our  dear  Aqcila  Rose  is  dead, 
Cropt  in  the  Blooming  of  his  precious  Youtiil 
Who  can  forbear  to  weep  at  such  a  Truth  I 

Assist  ye  PhiladelphianM  with  Consent, 
And  join  with  me  to  give  our  Sorrows  Vent, 
That  having  wept  till  Tears  shall  trickling  glide, 
like  Streams  to  Delaware  from  SehuyikU  bide. 
My  painfdl  Muse  being  eas*d  may  then  rehearse. 
Between  each  Sob,  in  Elegiaek  Verse, 
And  in  soft  Numbers  warble  forth  Desire,) 
~'o  breath  his  Worth,  wnrm*d  with  Angelic  Fire. 

But  why  do  my  ambitious  Thoughts  presume 
To  span  the  glorious  Bun.,  or  grasp  the  J^oom  ; 
The  Task  confounds  I — But  yet  1  dare  begin 
To  cast  my  Mite  an  humble  Offering  in. 
That  noble  Bards  in  strains  more  lofty,  may 
Conjoiu*d,  our  great  and  heavy  Loss  display, 
To  distant  Climes  where    his  Great  Worth  was 

known, 
That  they  to  us  may  eccho  back  a  Groan. 
For  there  are  bright  Youths,  who  when  they  hear 
The  disnud  Tydings,  so  his  Worth  revere. 
In  melting  florid  Strains  will  then  rehearse 
The  Praise  of  Him  who  constitutes  our  Verse. 

Belov'd  he  was  by  most,  his  very  Name, 
Doth  with  deep  Silence  his  great  Worth  proclaim 
As  if  Kind  Heaven  had  Secrets  to  disclose. 
By  Royal  Terms  of  Eagle  and  a  Rote, 
The  Arms  most  near  akin  to  EnaUHtTi  Crown 
Kach  Royal  Emblem  this  sweet  Truth  does  own, 
And  Uvely  noble  Images  afibrds, 
On/f  Queen  of  Flowert,  the  Othn^  King  of  Birds. 

His  Qualities,  will  next  bespeak  his  Fame, 
A  Lovely  POET,  whose  noeet  fmgrant  Name, 
Will  lost  till  circling  Years  shall  cease  to  be. 
And  sink  in  vast  pi^onnd  Eternity. 
His  flowing  Members  and  his  lofty  Rhime, 
Have  breath'd,  and  spoke  his  Thoughts,  thro*  every 

Line, 
So  warm'd  my  Soul  (and  oft  inspired  my  Tongue,) 
As  if  a  Cherub  or  a  aeraph  sung. 

A  gen'rous  Mind  towVds  all  his  Friends  he  bore. 
Scarce  one  he  lost,  but  daily  numbered  more. 
Some  sny  he'd  Foes ;  his  Foes  I  never  knew ; 
Who  spoke  ill  of  him,  mostly  spoke  untrue. 
Courteous,  and  humble,  pleasant,  just  and  wisa^ 
No  Affectation  vain  did  in  him  rise. 
Sincere  and  plain,  (I  make  not  any  Doubt) 
He  was  the  same  Within  Side  as  Without 
He  loved  plain  Truth,  but  hated  formal  Cant 
In  those  who  Truth  and  Honesty  did  want 
A  curious  Artist  at  his  Business,  he 
Could  Think,  and  Speak,  Compose,  Correct  so  free, 
To  make  a  Dead  man  speak,  or  Blind  to  see. 

Of  different  learned  Tongues,  he  somewhat  knew. 
The  French,  the  Latin,  Greek  and  Hebrew  too. 
Firm  to  his  Vows,  a  tender  ffwband  prov'd 
And  Father-like,  his  Princely  Babe  he  lov*d. 

Our  Wise  and  Great  Vice  Roy  did  him  respeot. 
Our  learned  Mayor  (I  know)  DID  him  affeet; 
Our  grave  Atttlmbl^  voted  him  most  fit» 
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Their  wise  Debates  in  Writing  to  commit, 
By  which  great  Uonoar  thev  did  clearly  shew, 
To  WriU,  as  well  as  Print,  he  fully  knew, 
And  what  was  still  more  Great,  and  worthy  Note, 
(It*s  said)  they  gave  him  too  a  Casting  Vote. 

But  stop  my  Muse,  and  give  thy  Sorrows  vent. 
Such  Sorrows  which  in  Hearts  of  Frieods  are  pent, 
Search  deep  for  Sighs   and  Groans    in    Nature's 

Store, 
Then  weep  so  long,  till  thou  canst  weep  no  more, 
Next  Summer  all  thy  Strength,  and  others  call. 
To  tell  his  Death,  and  solemn  Funeral 

While  on  his  Death-Bed,  oft,  Dmir  Lordy  he  cry'd, 
fle  sang,  and  sweetly  like  a  Lamb  he  dy*d. 
His  Corps  attended  was  by  Friends  so  soon 
From  Seven  at  Morn,  till  One  a-clock  at  Noon, 
By  Master-Printers  carried  towards  his  Grave, 
Our  CUv  Printer  such  an  Honour  gave. 
A  Worthy  Merchant  did  the  Widow  lead. 
And  then  both  mounted  on  a  stately  'steed. 
Next  Preacher$,  Common  Couneilf  Aldermen, 
A  Jttd^e  and  Sheriff  grao'd  the  solemn  Train, 
Nor  fail'd  oar  Treasurer,  in  respect  to  come. 
Nor  staid  the  Keeper  of  the  ROLLS  nt  home, 
Our  atfed  Post  Master  here  now  appears. 
Who  and  not  walked  so  far  for  twice  Twelve  Years, 
With  Marohants,  Shopkeepers,  the  Young  and  Old, 
A  numerous  Throng  not  very  easy  told, 
Ths  Keeper  of  the  SGAL  did  on  Him  wait, 
Hiiu  was  he  carry*d  like  a  King,  in  State, 
And  what  still  adds  a  further  Lustre  to*t. 
Some  rode  well  mounted,  others  walk'd  afoot, 
Ghuroh-Folks,  Dissenters,  here  with  one  Accord, 
Their  kind  Attendance  readily  afford. 
To  shew  their  Love,  each  differing  Sect  agree 
To  ffrase  his  Fun'ral  with  their  Company, 
And  what  was  yet  more  grateful.  People  ory'd 
Beloo'd  A;  /tv'd,  See  how  beloved  he  did. 

When  to  the  crowded  Meeting  he  was  bore, 
I  wept  so  long  till  I  could  weep  no  more. 
While  beauteot^   LIGHTFOOT    did,    like   IToah't 

Dove, 
Sweetly  display  God*s  Univereal  Love; 
IDs  Words  like  Balm  (or  Drops  of  Honey)  laid. 
To  heal  those  Wounds  Grief  in  my  Heart  had  made. 
Three  other  Preachers  did  their  Task  fulfil. 
The  Loving  Chalkley  and  the  Lowly  Hill, 
rhe  famous  LangdeUe  did  the  Sermons  end 
For  this  our  highly  honoured,  worthy  Friend. 
And  now  with  Joy,  with  holy  joy  well  leave, 
EHs  Body  restiuff  in  his  peaceful  Grave, 
His  SouC  in  the  blest  Anns  of  ONE  above, 
Whose  brightest  Character  is  that  of  LOVE. 
A  GOD  that^s  slow  to  mark,  whnfs  done  amiss! 
Who  would  not  eerve  to  dear  a  God  at  thief 
In  whose  kind,  gracious  lovely  arms  well  leave 
him;  « 

For  HE  who  bought  him,  has  most  Right  to  have 
him. 

6E0BGB  WEBB 

Is  another  of  Fmnklia^d  early  literary  assodates 
iQ  Philadelphia,  whose  obaraoters  iive  in  Uie 
pages  of  the  Autobi^raphy.  Franklin  found  him, 
on  his  return  fh>m  £ngland,  a  yonth  of  eighteen, 
apprentioed  to  his  former  ma^fter  Eeimer,  who 
had  ^^  bought  his  time*^  fbr  four  years.  Webb 
was  a  runaway  adventorer  fVom  JSngland,  and 
gave  this  aoooun€  of  himself  a^t  Fran^n  has  re- 
hted  it: — '^  That  he  was  bom  in  Glonces^r,  edo- 
oated  at  a  grammar-school,  and  had  been  distin- 
gaished  among  the  scholars  for  some  apparent 
saperiorit^  in  performing  his  part  when  tney  ez- 
I^bited  plays ;  belonged  to  the  Wits*  Club  there, 


and  had  written  some  pieces  in  prose  coid  yerse, 
which  were  printed  in  the  Gloucester  newspapers. 
Thence  was  sent  to  Oxford ;  there  he  continued 
about  a  year,  but  not  well  satisfied ;  wi^ng,  of 
all  things,  to  see  London,  and  become  a  player. 
At  length,  receiving  his  qnai^terly  allowance  of 
fifteen  guineas,  instead  of  discharging  his  debts, 
he  went  out  of  town,  hid  his  gown  in  a  furze- 
bush,  and  walked  to  London :  where,  having  no 
friend  to  advise  hiin,  he  fell  into  bad  company 
90on  spent  his  guineas,  found  no  means  of  being 
introduced  among  the  players,  grew  necessitous, 
pawned  his  clothes,  and  wanted  breiid.  Walking 
the  street  very  hungry,  and  not  knowing  what  to 
do  with  himself,  a  crimp's  bill  was  put  into  his 
hand,  offering  immediate  entertainment  and  en- 
couragement to  such  as  would  bind  themselves  to 
serve  m  America.  He  went  directly,  signed  the 
indentures,  was  put  into  the  ship  and  came  over; 
never  writing  a  line  to  his  fhends  to  acauaint 
them  what  was  become  of  him.  He  was  hvely, 
witty,  good-natured,  and  a  pleasant  companion ; 
but  idle,  thoughtless,  and  imprudent  to  the  last 
degree." 

Webb  was  atterwards  enabled  to  raise  himself 
out  of  his  apprenticeship  into  a  partnership  with 
Eeimer,  and  he  became  a  member  of  Franklin*8 
conversation  dub,  the  Junto;  and  in  1781  per- 
petrated a  copy  of  verses,  entitled  Batehelor^ 
uM^  descriptive  of  a  place  of  entertainment  in 
the  suburbs,  wHicb  was  published  witli  the  honor- 
able title  of  "  A  Poem,"  with  a  motto  from  Cioero 
on  the  title-page,  and  two  complimentary  effu- 
sions in  verse  by  J .  Brientnall  and  J.  Taylor,  who 
showed  themselves  hopefhl  of  the  American  muse 
on  the  occasion. 

Taylor  at  the  time  kept  a  mathematical  school 
in  the  city,  and  published  an  almanac,*  which 
preceded  Franklin's.  He  published  in  1728  a 
poetical  piece  entitled  Pennsylvania,  He  was 
alive  in  I786,  in  an  extreme  old  age. 

What  further  became  of  Webb  we  know  not 
We  are  content  with  this  look  at  him  through 
the  Franklin  microscope. 

SATOHaLois*  hall:  ▲  pom.. 

O  spring,  thou  fairest  season  of  the  year. 

How  lovely  soft,  how  sweet  dost  thou  appear ! 

What  pleasing  landskips  meet  the  gazing  eye  I 

How  beauteous  nature  does  with  nature  vie : 

Gay  scenes  around  the  fancy  does  invite. 

And  universal  beauty  prompts  to  write. 

But  chiefly  that  proud  Dome  on  Delaware's  stream^ 

Of  this  my  humble  song  the  nobler  theme. 

Claims  all  the  tribute  of  these  rural  lays. 

And  tunes  e'en  my  harsh  voice  to  sing  its  praise. 

Say,  goddess,  tell  me,  for  to  thee  is  known, 
Wnat  is,  what  was,  and  what  shall  e'er  be  done; 


*  Tbe  first  book  mioted  in  PeoDSjlTsals  wm  **  An  Alnumao 
for  tbe  Tear  of  tbe  Cbrbtfaui  Aoeoont  1687.  By  Dsnlel  Leeds, 
Student  in  Asrrlcultare.  Printed  sod  sold  by  William  Brad- 
ford, near  Philadoli^la,  In  Pennsylvania,  pro  anno  1687.** 
Leeds  left  the  colony  not  long  ^ter  in  dudgeon  with  the 
Quakers,  as  we  may  infer  tnm  his  pamphlet  published  by 
Bradford,  in  New  York,  in  1609 :  **  A  Trompet  sounded  oat  of 
the  Wilderness  of  America,  which  may  serve  as  a  wamintr  to 
the  goyemment  and  people  of  England  to  beware  of  Qoaker- 
Ism ;  wherein  is  shown  tH>w  In  Pennsylvania  and  thereaway, 
where  they  have  the  government  In  their  own  hands,  they 
hire  and  encourage  men  to  fight;  and  how  thev  persecute. 
fin<>,  and  imprison,  and  take  away  goods  for  coosoUnce*  sake.** 
—Fisher's  Karly  Poets,  Pa. 
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Why  standi  this  dome  erected  on  Uie  pUinf 
For  pleasure  was  it  built,  or  else  for  gain  ? 
For  midnight  rey^  was  it  ever  thoogiit, 
Shall  impioQs  dootrines  ever  here  be  taught  f 
Or  else  K>r  nobler  purposes  design'd. 
To  cheer  and  ciilti?ate  the  mind, 
With  mutual  love  each  glowing  breast  inspire, 
Or  cherish  friendship's  now  ^degenerate  fire. 
Say,  goddess,  say,  do  thou  the  truth  rereal. 
Say,  what  was  the  design,  if  good  or  ill? 

Fired  with  the  business  of  the  noisy  town. 

The  weary  Bntckelors  their  cares  disown ; 

For  this  loved  seat  they  all  at  once  prepare. 

And  long  to  breathe  the  sweets  of  country  air ; 

On  nobler  thoughts  their  aottve  minds  employ. 

And  a  select  variety  enjoy. 

Tis  not  a  revel,  or  lascivious  ni^t. 

That  to  this  hall  the  Batchelors  invite ; 

Much  less  shall  impious  doctiines  here  be  taught. 

Blush  ye  accusers  at  the  very  thought : 

For  other,  0  far  other  ends  designed. 

To  mend  the  heart,  and  cultivate  the  mind. 

Ilysterious  nature  here  nnveil'd  shall  be. 

And  knotty  points  of  deep  philosophy ; 

Whatever  wonders  undiscover'd  are. 

Deep  hid  in  earth,  or  floating  high  in  air, 

Thouel)  in  the  darkest  womb  of  night  involy'd, 

Bhall  oy  the  corioua  searcher  here  oe  solv'd. 

Close  to  the  dome  a  garden  shall  be  join'd, 

A  fit  employment  for  a  studious  mind : 

In  our  vast  woods  whatever  samples  grow. 

Whose  virtues  none,  or  none  but  Indians  know, 

Within  the  ^nfines  of  this  garden  brought. 

To  rise  with  added  lustre  shall  be  taug^bt; 

Then  cull'd  with  judgment  each  shall  yield  its  juice, 

Saliferous  balsam  to  the  sick  man's  use : 

A  longer  date  of  life  mankind  shall  boast. 

And  death  shall  mourn  her  ancient  empire  lost. 

But  yet  sometimes  the  all-inspiring  bowl 

To  laughter  shall  provoke  ana  cheer  the  soul ; 

The  jocund  tale  to  humor  shall  invite. 

And  dedicate  to  wit  a  jovial  night. 

Not  the  false  wit  the  cheated  world  admires. 

The  mirth  of  sailors,  or  of  country  squires ; 

Nor  the  gay  punstei^s,  whose  qmck  sense  affords 

Nought  but  a  miserable  play  on  words ; 

Nor  the  grave  guidnune*s,  whose  inquirinff  head 

With  musty  scn^  of  journals  must  oe  fed : 

But  condescending,  genuine,  apt,  and  fit, 

Gk>od  nature  is  the  parent  of  true  wit; 

Though  gay,  not  loose;  though  learned,  yet  still 

clear; 
Though  bold,  yet  modest ;  human,  though  severe ; 
Though  nobly  thirsting  after  honest  fame. 
In  ^ite  of  wit's  temptation,  keeping  friendship's 

name. 

0  friendship,  heavenly  flame  I  by  far  above 

The  ties  of  nature,  or  of  dearer  love : 

How  beauteous  are  thy  paths,  how  well  designed, 

To  soothe  the  wretched  mortal's  restless  mind  1 

By  thee  inspired  we  wear  a  soul  sedate, 

And  cheerful  tread  the  thorny  paths  of  fate. 

Then  music  too  shall  cheer  this  fSsir  abode. 

Music,  the  sweetest  of  the  gifts  of  God ; 

Music,  the  language  of  propitious  love ; 

Music,  that  thmss  inanimate  can  move. 

Te  winds  be  husn'd,  let  no  presumptuous  breeze 

Now  dare  to  whistle  through  the  rustling  trees ; 

Thou  DeUnoare  a  while  forget  to  roar, 

Nor  dash  thy  foaming  surge  against  the  shore : 

Be  thy  green  nymphs  upon  thy  surface  found. 

And  let  thy  stagnant  waves  confess  the  sound ; 


Let  tiiy  attentive  fi»hes  all  be  nigh ; 
For  fish  were  always  friends  to  harmony ; 
Witness  the  dol^in  which  Arion  bore. 
And  landed  safdy  on  his  native  shore. 

Let  dotinff  cynics  snarl,  let  noisy  aeal 
Tax  this  design  with  act  or  thought  of  ill ; 
Let  narrow  souk  their  rigid  morals  boasts 
Till  in  the  shadowy  name  the  virtue's  loet ; 
Let  envy  strive  their  character  to  blast. 
And  fools  despise  the  sweets  they  cannot  taste ; 
This  certain  truth  let  the  inquirer  know. 
It  did  from  good  and  generous  motives  flow. 

JOSEPH  BBIENTNALL 

Was  anoUier  member  of  the  ^^Junto,^  whom 
FrankHn  has  sketched  in  a  few  words: — ^A 
oofner  of  deeds  for  the  scriveners, — a  good-na- 
tured, friendly,  middle-aged  man,  a  great  lover  of 
poetry,  reading  all  he  could  meet  with,  and  writ- 
ing some  that  was  tolerable ;  very  ingenious  in 
making  little  knick-knackeries,  and  oi  sensible 
omversation." 

When  Eeimer,  throng^  the  treacherous  friend- 
ship of  the  Oxford  scapegrace  Webb,  beetme 
acquainted  with  Franklin^s  plan  of  starting  a 
newspaper,  and  anticipated  the  project ;  Franklin, 
whose  plans  were  not  fully  ripe,  threw  the  weight 
of  his  talent  into  the  opposition  journal  of  Bradford, 
The  Weekly  Mercury,  where  he  conunenoed  pub- 
lishing the  series  of  Esfays,  in  the  manner  or  the 
Spectator,  entitled,  The  Buey-Body^  The  first, 
fifth,  and  eighth  numbers  were  Franklin^  <md 
they  were  a^rwards  continued  for  some  months 
by  brientnall.  A  more  practical  satisfaction  8ooa 
followed,  when  Keimer^s  paper  fell  into  Franklin^ 
hands,  and  became  known  as  the  Philadelphia 
Gaaette,  of  1729.  As  a  spe<*imen  of  Brientnall 
we  take  his  lines  prefixed  to  Webb^s  ^  Batchelon* 
Hall:" 

Hie  generous  Muse  coi.cern'd  to  see 
Detraction  bear  so  great  a  sway. 

Descends  sometimes,  as  now  to  thee. 
To  chase  ill  fame  and  ^ite  away. 

Censorious  tongues,  which  nimbly  move. 
Each  virtuous  name  to  persecute. 

Thy  muse  has  taught  the  truth  to  prove. 
And  be  to  base  conjectures  mute. 

Let  every  deed  that  merits  praise. 
Be  justly  crowned  with  spritely  verse ; 

And  every  tongue  shall  give  the  bays 
To  him  whose  lines  they,  pleased,  rehearse. 

Long  stand  the  dome,  the  garden  grow, 
*     And  may  thy  song  prove  always  true : 
I  wish  no  greater  gM>d  below. 
Than  this  to  hear,  and  that  to  view. 

JAMES  BALPH. 

The  exact  birthplace  of  this  writer,  who  at- 
tained considerable  distinction  by  his  political 
pamphlets  and  histories  in  England,  and  whose 
memory  has  been  embalmed  for  nosterity  in  the 
autobiography  of  Franklin  and  me  Dnnciad  of 
■  Pope,  has  never  been  precisely  ascertained.  We 
first  hear  of  him  in  the  company  of  Franklin  at 
Philadelphia,  as  one  of  his  young  literary  cronies 
whom  the  sage  confesses  at  that  time  to  have  iu- 


*  It  was  evMently  consldored  s  pruminent  ftaturo  of  t3it 
smsU  shMt  In  which  It  appssred. 
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dootrinated  in  infidelity.    In  those  days  Ridph 
was  ^^  a  clerk  to  a  merchant,^*  and  maon  indined 
to  *^give  himself  np    entirely  to  poetry.     He 
was,**  adds  Franklin,  "  ingenious,  genteel  in  his 
manners,  and  extremely  eloquent;    I  think  I 
ne?er  knew  a  prettier  talker.'*    He  embarked 
with  Franklin,  as  is  well' known,  on  his  first  voy- 
age to  England,  leaving  a  wife  and  child  behind 
him,  as  an  illustration  of  his  opinions,  and  the  two 
cronies  spent  their  money  in  London  together, 
^  inseparable  companions"  in  Little  Britain.  Ralph 
rapidly  went  through  all  the  phases  of  the  old 
London  school  of  preparation  for  a  hack  political 
pamphleteer.    He  tried  tlie  playhouse,  but  Wilkes 
thought  he  had  no  qualifications  for  the  stage ; 
he  projected  a  weekly  paper  on  the  plan  of  the 
Spectator,  but  the  publisher  Roberts  did  not  ap- 
prove of  it ;  and  even  an  attempt  at  the  drudgery 
of  a  scrivener  with  the  Temple  lawyers  was  un- 
successful.   He  managed,  however,  to  associate 
with  his  fortunes  a  young  milliner  who  lodged  in 
the  house  with  the  two  adventurers ;  but  he  was 
compelled  to  leave  her,  and  go  into  the  country 
for  tne  employment  of  a  schoolmaster,  and  Frauik- 
lin  took  advantage  of  his  absence  to  make  some 
proposals  to  the  mistress  which  were  rejected, 
and  which  Ralph  pleaded  afterwards  as  a  receipt 
in  full  for  all  his  obligations,  pecuniary  and  otiier- 
wise,  to  his  friend.  While  in  tne  provinces,  where, 
by  the  way,  he  called  himself  Mr.  Franklin,  he 
found  employment  in  writing  an  epic  poem  which 
he  sent  by  instalments  to  his  friend  at  London, 
who   diasnaded  him  from    it,  and  backed  his 
opinions  with  a  copy  of  Tonug's  satire  on  the 
folly  of  authorship,  which  was  then  just  pub- 
h'shed.    He  continued  scribbling  verses,  however, 
till,  as  Franklin  says,  "  Pope  cured  him."    His 
first  publication  appears  to  have  been  Nighty  a 
poem,  in  1728,  which  is  commemorated  in  the 
couplet  of  the  Dunciad : 

Sflence,  ye  wolves,  while  Ralph  to  Cynthia  howls, 
And  makes  Night  hideous — tinswer  him  ye  owls:* 

a  compliment  which  was  paid  not  so  much  to  that 
poem,  whatever  its  demerits,  as  to  a  poetical 
squib  which  Ralph  had  published,  entitled  Sano- 
fiiy,  reflecting  nnpleasently  on  Pope,  Swift,  and 
Gay.  Night  was  followed  in  1729  by  the  Epic 
Z&unMy  or  the  Love  of  Liberty.  It  is  an  octavo 
volume  in  three  books,  a  story  6f  love  and  war 
of  a  J^emvian  chieftain  whose  mistress  is  captured 
by  the  Spaniards,  and  recovered  again,  whde  the 
hero  £edls  in  a  grand  battle.  Of  this  work  the 
curious  reader  of  Franklin  may  be  pleased  with  a 
specimen,  and  we  accordingly  q^pte  a  passage 
from  a  copy  in  the  Harvard  College  library,  the 
only  one  we  have  met  with. 

TIb  hard  for  mau,  bewildered  in  a  mnse 
Of  doubtful  reas'uio^  to  assign  the  cause 
Why  heav'n's  all-rohng  pow*r  supremely  just 
And  good,  shou'd  give  Iberia's  omel  sons 
Unboanded  leave  to  travel  o'er  the  globe, 
And  search  remotest  climes ;  to  stretch  their  sway 
Throo^h  all  the  western  world ;  to  exile  Peace 
And  Liberty,  with  all  their  train  of  joys 
From  the  afflicted  lands ;  and  proudly  vex 
Th'  unhappy  nations  with  oppressiye  rale. 


•Book  m.  Vb-t. 

US. 


His  Bsma  is  siso  msntloiisd,  Book  1. 


In  ages  past,  as  time  revolv'd  the  year, 
Twas  all  a  round  of  innocent  delights ; 
The  fearless  Natives  rarely  heard  of  war 
And  its  destructive  ills ;  Famine,  Disease, 
And  all  the  various  plagues  of  other  realms, 
Were  there  unknown;  ufe  was  a  constant  scene 
Of  harmless  pleasures ;  and,  when  fiili  of  days, 
The  woodland  hunter  and  Uie  toiling  swain 
like  ripen'd  fruit  that,  in  the  midnight  shade. 
Drops  trom  the  bough,  in  peace  and  ttlence  sunk 
Into  the  grave.    But  when  the  Spanish  troops, 
In  search  of  plunder,  crowded  on  the  shore, 
And  claimed,  bv  right  divine,  the  sovereign  rule. 
Another  scene  began ;  and  all  the  woes. 
Mankind  can  suffer,  took  their  turn  to  reign. 

A  Pindaric  ode  in  blank  yerse,  7%e  Mus^e  Ad- 
dress to  the  King,  was  another  of  Ralph^s  poetical 
attempts.  The  year  1780  produced  a  play,  The 
Fashionable  Laiyy  or  ffdrlequin^s  Opera^  per- 
formed at  Ooodman^s  Fields,  followed  by  several 
others.  The  FaU  of  the  Earl  of  Essex^  Lawyer's 
Feasty  and  Astrologer.  Pope,  not  the  fairest 
witness,  says  that  he  praised  himself  in  the  jour- 
nals, and  that  upon  being  advised  to  study  the 
laws  of  dramatic  poetry  before  he  wrote  for  the 
stage,  he  replied,  ^^Shakspeare  writ  without 
ruks.*^  His  ability  at  writing,  however,  and 
making  himself  nseiul,  gained  him  the  support 
of  Dodington,  and  secured  h^m  a  puff  in  that 
politician's  Diary.  He  wrote  in  the  newspapers 
of  the  day,  the  London  Journal,  the  Weekly 
Medley,  and  published  The  Remembrancer  in  the 
use  of  his  patron.  His  History  of  England 
during  the  reigns  of  King  William^  Qtteen  Anne^ 
and  George  I. ;  with  an  Introductory  Beview  of  the 
reigns  of  the  HoycU  Brothers  ukarles  IL  and 
James  II.  ;  in  which  are  to  be  found  the  seeds  qf 
the  Revolution^  was  published  in  two  huge  folios, 
1744-6,  and  he  is  said  to  have  had  in  it  Doding- 
ton's  assistance.  He  was  also  the  autlior  of  two 
octavo  volumes  on  The  Use  and  Abuse  of  Parlia- 
ments from  1660  to  1744,  and  a  Review  of  the 
Public  Buildings  qf  London^  in  1781,  has  been 
attributed  to  him.  Charles  James  Fox  has'spoken 
well  of  his  historical  ^^  acuteness''  and  "  diligence,** 
and  noticed  his  ^^  sometimes  falling  into  the  com* 
mon  error  of  judging  by  the  event."t  His  last 
production  in  1758,  for  which  his  active  experi- 
ences had  fully  supplied  him  with  material,  was 
entitled  The  Case  of  Authors  by  Profession  or 
Trade  Stated^  with  regard  to  Booksellers^  the 
Stage  and  the  Public.  *^It  is,*'  says  Drake, 
*^  composed  with  spirit  and  feeling ;  enumerating 
all  the  bitter  evils  incident  to  an  employment  so 
precarious,  and  so  inadequately  rewarded;  and 
abounds  in  anecdote  and  enterUdnment.**|  Hav- 
ing thus  recorded  what  he  had  learnt  of  this 
profession,  and.  obtained  a  pension  too  late  to 
ocgoy  it  long,  he  died  of  a  fit  of  the  gout  at 
Ghiswick,  Jan.  24,  1762.} 

*  Note  to  the  Danctsd,  Bk.  IlL  y.  16fi.  This  is  Popo*s  own 
note,  not  Wsrbarton^s,  ss  Chalmers  Alleges. 

t  History  of  James  II.  4to.  179. 

X  One  of  the  anecdotes  of  Ralph  is  partienlarljr  aranslng.  We 
once  read  it  amone  some  manasoript  notes  by  Mrs.  PicMod,  to 
a  copx  of  Johnson^  Lfyes  of  the  roots.  Oarrick  wishing  to 
inyite  Ralph  to  a  dinner  party  at  his  lioase,  told  his  seryant  to 
eany  him  a  oard.  Ttie  Milesian  mistaking  the  order,  went 
after  him  with  Mr.  Oarrick*8  respeeta,  who  had  sent  a  cart  to 
bring  him  to  dinner.    It  is  needfeaa  to  add  he 


missioff  at 

the  table.    Upon  the  host  making  inquiry  it  was  foand  ttiat 
Mr.  Ralph  had  expressed  his  disapproyal  of  the  oonyejanoe. 
$  FrankliB^sAotobiographj.  Chalmers's  Biog.  Diet.  Drake's 
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BESJAIIIM  FBASKLUr. 

Bbnjauin  Franklin,  wIios*  tui'j'  name,  aae»  it 
was  consecrated  by  the  poet  Clmuccr,  ia  freshly 
Boggestive  of  freedom,  was  born  in  Boaton,  Jana- 
ary  IT,  ITOfl.  He  wkb  the  youngest  son  of  the 
yoangetit  wn  forflve  generations,  tbe  fifteenth  child 
of  hiH  father  out  of  a  tamiljof  geveoteeii,  fourUen 
of  whom  were  born  in  America,  and  of  Uie«e  ten 
were  the  children  of  his  mother,  the  aeoond  wife, 


grant  from  England,  who  caiue  to  BoeUm  about 


BlnhpbB  at  FnakUn. 

1685,  a  Tntui  of  strength  and  pmdcnce  of  cha- 
racter; descended  from  a  family  which,  though  it 
conid  olaiin  no  other  nobility  than  in  nature's  he- 
raldry of  honest  labor,  had  shown  oonsiderable 
per«iBtencjin  that;  holding  on  to  a  small  freehold 
estate  of  thirty  acres  in  NorthamptonBhire  for  a 
period  of  three  hmidred  years,  the  eldest  son  stea- 
dily puraoing  the  business  of  a  ainith.  Franklin 
was  not  aTerse  to  these  claims  of  antiqnity.  In 
his  Autobiography  he  mentions  having  eiainined 
the  rt^sters  at  Ecton,  and  "found  an  account  of 
the  family  marriageB  and  burials  from  tlie  year 
1655  tmlj/."  An  uncle  who  died  four  years  brfore 
his  iilostrioos  nephew  was  bom,  heralded  the 
rUnng  instincts  of  the  race  by  his  struggles  out  of 
the  stnithery  into  a  legal  education,  and  a  position 
of  considerable  influence  in  the  county.  There 
was  also  some  taste  for  literature  making  its  ap- 
pearance from  another  uncle,  Benjamin,  our 
Franklin's  godfather,  who  hved  to  an  old  age  in 
Boston,  and  left  behind  him,  in  1T2S,  two  quarto 
volumes  of  manuEcript  poeinn,  occasional  family 
verses,  acrostioa,  and  the  like.  Ono  of  these  oom- 
pofliljons,  sent  to  the  yonng  Bei^amin  at  the  age 
of  seven,  on  some  demonstration  of  prccodty, 
tuned  oat  to  be  prophetic. 

nm  TO  unun  fuiceld.  ITIl. 


;   CriL  A  niiL  1SC>.  L  »L    Klcbab'a  UMtnrf 


If  plep^  in  the  Terdant  blade  apptm. 
What  may  «e  not  soon  hope  for  lu  tlic  earl 
When  flowers  are  beantiful  before  they^  Uovn, 
Vbat  rarities  will  afterward  be  ahowul 
If  b«e>  good  fruit  an'noculated  bear, 
Ton  may  be  mre  t  will  oftervord  be  rare 
If  fniita  are  sweet  before  they've  time  to  yellow, 
IIow  loKioDa  win  they  be  w^en  Ihey  are  mellow  1 
If  flnt  jear'i  ^oots  sncb  noble  clusten  send. 
What  ladeo  boogha,  Engedi-like,  may  we  expect  in 
theeudt 

In  1710  he  had  written  this  Acnwlic  to  hk 

Be  to  thy  parent*  aa  obedient  son ; 
Each  day  let  duty  eonstiotly  be  done ; 
Kever  give  way  to  aloth,  or  lost,  or  pride. 
If  tnt  jon'i  b«  from  thousand  ills  betide ; 
Above  oil  ills  be  sura  avoid  tbe  sbclF 
Hod's  darnr  U«a  in  Satan,  no,  and  self 
In  virtue, TeMDing,  wisdom,  progren  make; 
Ne'er  shrink  at  smfering  for  thy  tjavioor's  uko. 
Frond  ond  aD  falsehood  in  thy  dealings  flee. 
Religions  alvayi  in  thy  station  be; 
Adore  the  moker  of  thy  inward  po't, 
Now"!  the  accepted  time,  give  him  thy  heart; 
Keep  a  good  couseimce.  'tis  a  constant  fnend, 
like  judge  and  witaess  this  thy  aots  attend. 
In  heart  with  bended  knee,  alone,  adore 
None  but  the  Three  in  One  for  evermora.* 

Ftanklin's  mother  represented  a  litentiy  nanw 
of  the  old  province  of  Massachusetts.  She  wai 
the  daughter  of  Peter  Folger,  of  whose  little  poeti- 
cal volume,  "  A  Looking  Glass  for  the  Times," 
asserting  liberty  of  oonscieoce,  we  have  already 
given  some  acoount.t 

The  early  incidents  of  Franklin's  life  ore  hap- 
pily fiuniliar,  throngh  the  charming  pages  of  the 
Antobiography,  to  every  American  reader.  Iliere 
Is  notan  intelligent  Bcbool-bov  who  does  not  know 
the  story  of  his  escape  from  the  noisome  soap  and 
candle  ma&iifaotory  of  his  father  into  the  printing- 
ofEoeof  his  brother;  his  commencement  of  the 
literary  hfe,  when,  like  the  young  Oliver  Gold. 
smith,  he  wrote  ballads  for  the  streets,  on  the 
Ught-honae  tragedy  and  Black-beard  the  pirate, 
and  desisted  ttam  this  unprofitable  course  of  poetiy 
when  his  lather  tdd  him  that  "verse  makers  weia 
generally  beggnre ;"  his  borrowing  books  and  sil- 
ting up  m  the  night  to  read  them ;  buying  others 
for  himself,  and  finding  opportunity  to  study  them, 
by  the  savings  of  time  ana  money  In  his  printing- 
office  dinner  of  a  slice  of  bread  and  a  gloss  of 
water;  his  stealthily  slipping  his  articles  under 
the  door  of  his  newspaper  oflice,  the  Nea  Bngiand 
Couront,  at  night;  his  endurance  of  various  slights 
and  humilities,  till  nature  and  intellect  grew  too 
strong  in  him  fbr  his  brother's  tyranny,  when  he 
broke  the  connexion  of  his  apprentice^ip  and  be- 
took himself  to  Philadelphia,  where  he  ate  thai 


■Mr.  Sputa npplleitbase  hbnuai  from  tU*  U9.  TolomcA 
UUl  wttrrni  In  BaMan.  "Thi-  tiMiidirrlOiit''  uyt  hr.  •!» 
bcutirnl.  wltta  oeauloul  ipKlmtni  of  iborUisnd.  In  vUiA 
Dr.  Frwiklts  Mil  hit  nncte  WM  iklllcd.  Tlie  poclka]  tdiHIi 
or  th*  wmpoduani  cunM  be  nnktd  hiRh,  bnt  rreqncBU}'  lh> 

Ihnughta  ran  ohlsflr^n  moni  ud  nllgtous'nUivU.    Miaj 
Um  PHlnuan  pumpbrwwdln  mstr^    Tbamiklniof  Hna- 

.. — ,. -•'-■---'jndj  w»»  fiiToril8««elM.    Then 

<ifn  Df  blH  lnK*naitf  In  fOnnlnFab*. 
I  vtbtt  devlcM,''    AppoDdli  U>  UM 


BENJAMIN  FRANKLIN. 
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memorable  "  pnfiy"  roll  in  the  streets,  observed  as 
he  went  along  by  Miss  Read,  his  future  wife  ;  his 
first  sleep  in  the  city  in  the  Quaker  meeting ;  his 
printing-honse  work  and  education ;  his  singular 
assodatiun  with  Governor  Keith,  and  the  notice 
which  he  received  from  Burnet^  the  Governor  of 
New  York,  as  he  journeyed  along,  marking  thus 
early  his  career  and  influence  with  titled  person- 
ages, which  carried  him  to  the  thrones  of  kings 
themselves. 

That  "odd  volume  of  the  Spectator,"  too, 
which  directed  his  youthful  tastes,  how  often  do 
we  meet  with  its  kindly  influences  in  American 
literature.  It  turns  up  o^n  and  again  In  the 
pages  of  Freneau,  Dennie, Paulding,  Irving;  and 
we  have  had  another  good  look  at  it  lately 
through  the  lorgnette  of  Master  Ik  Marvel.* 

Franklin  left  Boston  at .  seventeen,  in  1728 ; 
visited  England  the  following  year,  worked  at  his 
trade,  and  wrote  a  treatise  of  infidel  metaphysics, 
and  returned  to  Philadelphia  in  1726.  The  plan 
for  the  conduct  of  life  which  he  wrote  on  this 
voyage  homewards,  has  been  lost.  Ife  scope  may 
be  re^ly  gathered  from  his  writings.  Industry, 
we  may  be  sure,  formed  a  prominent  feature  m 
it,  and  economy  of  happiness  the  next,  by  which 
a  man  should  live  on  as  good  terms  as  possible 
with  himself  and  his  neighbors.  In  his  early  life, 
Franklin  had  exposed  himself  to  some  danger  by 
his  habit  of  criticism.  More  than  one  passage  of 
his  writings  warns  the  reader  against  this  ten- 
dency. Though  he  never  appears  to  have  wanted 
firmness  on  proper  occasions,  he  settled  down  upon 
the  resolution  to  speak  ill  of  no  one  whatever, 
and  as  much  good  as  possible  of  everybody. 

Oil  his  return  to  rhiladelphia,  he  established 
the  club,  the  Junto,  which  lasted  many  years,  and 
wajB  a  means. not  onljr  of  improvement  but  of  po- 
litical influence,  as  his  opportunities  for  exercising 
it  increased.  The  steps  of  FranUin's  progress 
were  now  rapid.  He  established  himself  as  a 
printer,  purchased  the  Pennsylvania  QatetU,  then 
recently  started,  and  which  he  had  virtually  pro- 
jected in  1720;  published  the  same  year  a 
pamphlet,  A  Modest  Enquiry  into  the  Nature 
and  Necessity  of  a  Paper  Currency  ;  married  in 
1730;  assisted  in  founding  the  Philadelphia 
Library  in  1781 ;  the  next  year  published  his  Al- 
manac ;  was  chosen  in  1736  clerk  of  the  General 
Aflsambly ;  became  deputy  postmaster  at  Phila^ 
delphia  in  1737 ;  was  all  this  while  a  printer,  and 
publishing  the  newspaper^  not  dividing  the  duties 
of  his  printing  office  with  a  partner  until  1748 : 
in  1741  publiSied  The  General  Magazine  and 
Historical  Chronicle  for  all  the  British  Plantar 
lions  in  America;  invented  the  stove  which 
bears  his  name  in  1742 ;  proposed  the  American 
Philosophical  Society  in  1743;  established  tJie 
Academy,  out  of  which  the  University  of  Penn- 
sylvania finally  grew,  in  1749 ;  in  1752  demon-' 
fitrated  his  theory  of  the  identity  of  lightning 
with  eleotricitv  by  his  fiunous  kite  experiment  in 
a  field  near  Philadelphia ;  on  the  antidpation  of 
war  with  France  was  sent  as  a  ddegate  to  the 
Congress  of  Commissioners  of  the  Colonies  at 
Albany  in  1754,  where  he  proposed  a  system  of 

*  Franklin  did  not  forget  tbe  Spectator,  the  Mend  of  his 
bortaood,  in  his  last  days.  In  bis  win  be  bequeathes  to  tbe  son 
of  nis  fHend,  Mrs.  Hewson,  "a  set  of  Spectators,  Tatlers,  and 
Qnardlana,  handtomelj  bound." 


union  which  in  important  points  anticipated  the 
present  Confederation ;  opposed  taxation  by  par- 
uament;  assisted  Braddock^s  Expedition  bv  his 
energy ;  was  himself  for  a  short  time  a  military 
commander  on  the  frontier  in  1756;  was  the 
next  year  sent  to  England  by  the  Assembly,  a 
popular  represt^tative  against  the  pretensions  of 
the  Proprietaries,  when  Massachusetts,  Mai^iand, 
and  Georgia  also  appointed  him  their  agent; 
took  part  in  the  Historical  Beoiew  of  Pennsyl- 
vania^ a  trenchant  volume  on  the  a^rs  of  the 
Colony,  in  1769  ;  wrote  a  pamphlet.  The  Interest 
(f  Great  Britain  Considered  in  the  retention  of 
Canada,  in  1760 ;  received  the  degree  of  Doctor 
of  Laws  from  the  Universities  of  Edinburgh  and 
Oxford,  and  returned  to  America  in  1762.  Two 
years  after  he  returned  to  England  as  Colonial 
agent ;  pursued  his  course  industriously  and 
courteously  for  the  interests  of  the  (»ld  Govern- 
ment, but  firmly  for  the  right  claimed  at  home ; 
bore  a  full  Examination  beitore  Parliament  on  the 
relations  of  America  to  the  Stamp  Act,  which  was 
published  and  read  with  general  interest;  was  con- 
fronted by  Wedderburn,  the  Solicitor-General  for 
the  crown,  as  counsel  for  Hutchinson  at  the  me- 
morable privy  council  examination  of  January, 
1774;  returned  again  to  Philadelphia  in  1775; 
signed  the  Declaration  of  Indepenaence  in  Con- 
gress ;  went  ambassador  to  France  in  October  of 
the  same  year,  when  he  was  seventy,  and  dis- 
played his  talents  in  diplomacy  and  society ; 
returning  after  signing  the  treaty  of  peace  in  1785 
to  America,  when  he  was  made  President  of  the 
Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania  for  three  years ; 
was  a  delegate  to  the  Federal  Convention  in  1787, 
and  retaining  his  fbll  powers  of  mind  and  consti- 
tutional cheerfolness  to  the  last,  died  April  17, 
1790,  in  his  eighty-fourth  year. 

The  famous  epitaph  which  he  wrote  in  his  days 
of  youth,  at  the  age  of  twenty-three,  was  not 
placed  over  his  grave  in  Philadelphia. 

The  Body 

Of    ^ 

BenjamiD  Franklin, 

Printer, 

(Like  the  cover  of  an  old  book. 

Its  contents  torn,  out, 

And  stript  of  its  lettering  and  gilding,) 

Lies  here,  food  for  worms. 

Yet  the  work  itself  shall  not  be  lost, 

For  it  will,  as  he  believed,  appear  once  more, 

la  a  new 

And  more  beautiful  edition, 

Corrected  and  amended 

By 

The  Author.* 


•  We  baTe  Alreadv  printodt  anU,  p.  88, Woodbridge'i  eplti^h 
on  Cotton,  supposed  to  be  tbe  oilginiU  of  thU.  There  is  an- 
other old  Mew  EngUqd  soaroe  in  the  lines  written  in  ^681,  by 
Joseph  Capen,  Minister  of  Topsfleld,  on  the  death  of  John 
Foster,  who,  Mr.  Sparks  tells  us,  set  up  the  first  printing-press 
in  Boston. 

Thy  body,  which  no  aotireness  did  kok^ 

Now's  laid  aside  like  an  old  almanac; 

Bnt  for  the  present  only's  ont  of  date, 

*Twill  have  at  length  a  (kr  more  active  state. 

Tea,  though  with  dust  thy  body  soiled  be. 

Yet  at  the  rMurreotion  we  than  see 

A  ikir  edition,  and  of  matchless  worth. 

Free  from  KrraU^  new  In  Hearen  set  forth; 

TIs  bnt  a  word  from  Ood,  the  great  Creator, 

It  shall  be  done  when  he  Mlth  hnpHmatur. 

Darls,  in  hto  Travels  in  America,  finds  another  source  for 
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He  directed  a  simpler  inscription  in  his  will : — 
^  I  wish  to  be  buriea  by  the  side  of  my  wife,  if  it 
may  be,  and  that  a  marble  stone,  to  be  made  by 
Chambers,  six  feet  long,  foor  feet  wide,  plain, 
with  only  a  small  monAdmg  ronnd  the  upper  edge, 
and  thitt  inscription, 

Benjamin  )  « 

AND        >  FraNKLOT. 
DSBOBAH  ) 

178—. 

be  olaoed  over  ns  both." 

One  of  the  most  memorable  incidents  in  Frank- 
lin^s  life,  was  his  appearance,  in  1774,  before  the 
Ooinmittee  of  the  Priyy  Oomicil,  on  the  hearing 
of  the  Petition  of  the  Massachosetts  people,  for 
the  recall  of  Hutchinson  and  Oliver,  whose  mina- 
tory letters  he  had  been  instrumental  in  publish- 
ing, and  therebv  lighted  the  torch  of  Revolution. 
Franklin  had  there  to  meet  the  assault  of  Wed- 
derbum,  the  Solicitor-General  of  the  Crown,  who 
attacked  him  with  the  sharpest  wit  and  fiercest 
insolence.  Franklin  represented  his  agency  in  the 
matter  of  procuring  and  forwarding  the  letters  to 
America,  as  a  pubbc  act,  dealing  with  the  pubHc 
correspondence  of  public  men.  Wedderbum  in- 
veighed against  it  as  a  theft,  and  betrayal  of 
private  confidence.  ^^  Into  what  companies,"  he 
exclaimed,  *^  will  the  fabricator  of  this  iniquity 
hereafter  go  with  an  unembarrassed  fiice,  or  with 
any  sembuinoe  of  the  honest  intrepidity  of  vir- 
tue? Men  ^vill  watch  him  with  a  jealous  eye — 
they  will  hide  theirpapers  fVom  him,  and  lock  up 
their  escritoires.  Having  hitherto  aspired  alter 
fame  by  his  writings,  he  will  henceforth  esteem 
it  a  libel  to  be  called  a  man  qf  Istt&n — homo 
trium  literarum  ;"♦  and,  in  allusion  to  Franklin's 
avowal  of  his  share  in  the  transaction — ^^  I  can 
compare  him  only  to  Zan^  in  Dr.  Young's  Re- 
venge— 

Enow,  then,  'twas  I, 
I  forged  the  letter — I  di^ose^l  the  picture— 
I  hatod,  I  despised — and  I  destroy. 

I  ask,  my  Lord,  whether  the  revengeful  temper 
attributed  by  poetic  fiction  only  to  the  bloody- 


thlfl,  In  •  Latin  Epitaph  on  tho  London  bookselUr,  Jacob  Ton- 
•on,  pabllsbed  with  an  EncUih  translation  In  the  GmUtmcm^t 
Magagine  for  Feb.  1786^    Thb  is  Its  conolotton — 

When  hearen  reylew^d  th'  oriffimal  tae^ 
Twas  with  erraioB  few  perplexM: 
Pleas'd  with  tha  copy  was  cotlaUd^ 
And  to  a  better  life  trtintlaUd. 

But  let  to  life  thto  •uppUmetd 
Be  printed  on  thy  monumenL 
Lest  the /Cr«tf  page  of  death  should  be, 
*  Great  e(Utor  a  humk  to  thee ; 

And  thou  who  nunr  HtU»  gaye, 
Bhoald  want  one  tuU  for  this  grare. 

**  Stajr  passenger  and  drop  a  tear ; 
Here  lies  a  noted  Bookseller : 
Thto  marble  indeoD  here  to  plac'd 
To  tell,  that  when  he  found  dtfad'd 
JIto  book  of  life  he  died  with  grief: 
Yet  he  bv  true  and  fenuino  belief 
A  new  edition  may  expect, 
Far  more  mlarg' a  Bna  more  corroct.'" 

*  The  old  Roman  ioke  on  a  thle^>tbe  word  oi  three  lettem,. 
fur.    It  oocars  in  PlaQtos. 

Anthrax.— Tnii'  trlnm  litteramm  homo  Me  TitoperM? 

Congrio. — ^Fnr,  etlam  fbr  trlfnrdfer. 

Aulnlaria,  Act  il.  so.  iy.  y.  4S-7. 
which  Biley  thns  finclisbes : 

^n^—Yoo,  you  three-lettered  fellow,  do  70a  abase  me,  70a 
thief? 

Congrio.—To  be  sure  I  do,  7011  trebl7-dlstU]ed  thief  of 
thieyee. 

Bobn*sPlaiitaa,L89t 


minded  African,  is  not  surpassed  by  the  ooolnflM 
and  apathy  of  tne  wily  Kew  En^^ander.^^ 

A  distinguished  companv  was  present  in  the 
Council  Chamber;  among  others,  Burke,  Priesdev, 
and  Jeremy  Bentham.  The  last  has  described 
Franklin^s  quiet  endurance  of  the  scene :  ^  Alone 
in  the  recess,  on  the  Idt  hand  of  the  presidenti 
standing,  remaining  the  whole  time  hko  a  rock, 
in  the  same  posture,  his  head  resting  on  his  left 
hand,  and  in  that  attitude  abiding  the  pelting  of 
the  Ditikss  storm.'^t  PriestleyJ  says  that  Lord 
North  was  the  only  one  of  the  council  who  be- 
haved with  decent  gravity.  To  conciliate  his 
fellow  KnjgfliBhmen,  Frankhn  had  dressed  himsdf 
carefully  K>r  the  occasion  in  a  costly  suit  of  Man- 
chester velvet,  and  Priestley  adds  the  story  of 
Franklin^s  triumph: — ^^ Silas  Deane  told  me  that, 
when  they  met  at  Paris  to  sign  the  treaty  be- 
tween France  and  America,  he  purposely  put  on 
that  sniCi  ^  Verily  Franklin  had  hb  revenge  in 
the  swift  pursuing  decrees  of  fiUe.  An  epigram- 
matist of  the  times  declared  the  end : — 

Sarcaatie  sawney,  fiill  of  spite  aod  hate. 
On  modest  Franklin  poured  his  yenal  pnite; 
The  calm  philosopher  without  reply 
Withdrew — and  gave  his  country  hberty  :| 

and  the  retributive  pen  of  the  historian  has 
pointed  to  the  final  reputation  of  the  two  actors 
m  the  scene — the  usurping  tyrant  of  the  hour 
and  the  generous  benefactor  of  the  age.  ^*  Frank- 
lin and  Wedderburn  parted;  the  one  to  spread 
the  celestial  fire  of  freedom  among  men ;  to  make 
his  name  a  cherished  household  word  in  ev^ 
nation  of  Europe ;  and  in  the  beautiM  language 
of  Washington,  *  to  be  venerated  for  benevolence, 
to  be  admired  for  talents,  to  be  esteemed  for  pa- 
triotism, to  be  beloved  for  philanthropy:'  the 
other,  childless  though  twice  wedded,  unbeloved, 
wrangling  with  the  patron  who  had  impeached 
his  veracity,  busy  only  in  '  getting  everything  he 
could '  in  the  way  of  titles  and  riches,  as  the 
wages  of  corruption.  Franklin,  when  he  died, 
had  nations  for  his  mourners,  and  the  great  and 
the  good  throughout  the  world  as  his  eulogists; 
when  Wedderbum  died  there  was  no  man  to 
mourn;  no  senate  spoke  his  praise;  no  poet 
embalmed  his  memory;  and  his  King,  hearing 
that  he  was  certainly  dead,  said  only,  '^  then  he 
has  not  left  a  greater  knave  behind  him  in  mv 
dominions/  'T 

The  finest  studv  of  Franklin  is  in  his  Auto- 
biography. Simple  in  style,  it  is  tinged  by  the 
peculiar  habit  of  the  author's  mind,  and  shows 
his  humor  of  character  in  perfection.  Notice,  for 
instance,  the  lurking  tone  of  admiration  of  the 


*  Chief  JnstSoe  Oampbeira  Liyes  of  the  Lord  Chaiioelkn. 
yi.  1C8-^  He  introduces  this  "* memorable  contest"  with  tb« 
ballad  quotadon. 

The  babe  that  was  onborn  might  me 
The  speakiDg  of  that  day. 

t  Campbell's  Chancellors,  ri.  101. 

1  It  was  in  a  letter  dated  Noy.  10, 18(2,  at  KorthmnbeHaitd, 
in  rennsytyania,  which  appeared  in  the  London  Monthly  liaea- 
zine  for  Febmary,  18ca  It  Is  printed  in  the  appeoMliz  to  ue 
Priestley  Memoir^  448^404 

I  Mr.  Bparlis  notices  the  common  error  in  telllAg  this  story 
adopted  by  Lord  Broagbam  in  his  sketch  of  Wedderbim, 
which  makes  Franklin  to  haye  worn  the  drees  the  second  tine 
at  the  signing  of  the  peace  of  Versailles.— Lift  of  FreakUii,  <&& 

I  Notes  and  Queries,  No.  116L 

^  Bancroft,  yi  4M. 
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onfty  old  sophiBter,  in  the  acconnt  of  th«  conversa- 
tion of  old  Bradford  with  Keimer,  the  printer,  on 
E^nklm's  first  introdaotion;  or  the  adroitness 
with  which,  when  he  is  aboat  being  caught  in  his 
own  web,  when  he  is  recom mending  modostj  in 
prqKMing  otitinol  opinions,-  and  faUs  himself  to 
amending  a  oouptet  of  Pope — he  ventnres  his 
emendation,  and  recovers  his  position  by  adding, 
"This,  however,  I  should  sabmit  to  better  judg< 

There  is  a  siinplioitj  in  this  book  which  channs 
OS  in  the  same  way  witii  the  buioorous  touches 
•f  natore  in  the  Vicar  of  Wakefield.  Franklin's 
Boston  brother  in  the  prinUng^ifiioe, — irascible, 
jeaioiB,  and  mortified  on  theretomof  thesuooess- 
M  adventurer,  who  is  playing  off  his  protiperity 
tidbre  the  workmen,  is  an  artist's  pictnre  of  life, 
drawn  in  a  few  oonolnslve  tonches.  -So,  too,  is 
Eeiiner  as  happily  hit  off  as  an;  personage  in  Oil 
Bla'i,  partionlarlj  in  that  inddent  at  the  freak-up 
of  IVanklin's  system  of  v^etable  diet,  which  he 
had  adopted ;  he  invites  his  jonmeTmen  and  two 
women  frienoa  to  dine  with  him,  providing  a 
roost  pig  for  the  occa^on,  which  being  prema- 
torely  served  up,  is  devoured  by  the  enthusiast, 
before  the  company  arrives  ;  In  tliat  effective 
sketch,  in  a  paragraph  of  the  Philadelphia  City 
Croaker,  whose  ghost  ^till  walks  every  city  in  the 
world,  mocking  prosperity  of  every  degree, — "  a 
person  of  not«,  an  elderly  man,  with  a  wise  look 
and  a  very  grave  manner  of  speaking."  The 
Autobiography  was  written  in  several  {Kirtions. 
It  was  hrst  commenced  at  Twyford,  the  country 
re^dence  of  the  good  bishop  of  St.  Asaph,  in 
ITTl,  and  addressed  to  his  son  the  Governor  of 
New  Jer^y,  and  continued  at  intervals,  till  the 
Revolutionary  War  occupied  the  writer's  time 
exclusively.  It  was  ag^n,  at  the  solicitation  of  | 
his  friends  James  and  Vaughan,  resumed 
Passy,  in  IT84,  and  afterwards  continued  in  Ame- 
rica. The  history  of  the  sevei-al  editions  of  this 
woric  is  curions.  It  was' first,  as  was  the  case 
with  Jeflferacn's  "  Notes  on  Virginia,"  published 
in  French,  translated  from  the  author's  manu- 
scripL  This  version  was  re-translatod  into  Eng- 
iLih,  and  published  for  the  first  time  in  that  lan- 
guage, in  London,  in  1793.  Oddly  enough,  in  ano- 
ther French  edition,  which  appeared  in  Paris,  in 
1798,  the  autobiography  was  again  translated  into 
Freuch,  tram  the  English  version  of  the  foreign 
lauguagB.  The  work,  as  Franklin  wrote  it,  in  liis 
native  tongue,  was  first  gi  ven  to  tlie  world  in  tlie 
collectionof  his  writings,  by  his  grandson,  William 
Temple  Franklic^  in  1817.  The  translation  from 
the  French  is  still  in  circulation  in  this  country, 
notwithstanding  the  pablication  of  Franklin's 
original  1  though  the  authoritative  edition  of 
Spai^  has  of  lat«  net  an  example  which  will 
drivf  all  other  copies  than  the  genuine  one  from 
the  market.* 


*  To  tbe  Did  Anurleu  tdlllona  ■  eonllnuDtlon  wu  iddud  b 
Dr.  HoofT  Btnlwr.  He  wuof  Ooriniui  [mredlwe,  bom  In  Ph! 
UdpUa,  ibout  ino.    Ha  vb  ■  pupil  ot  Dr.  Kanii^  In  Or»l 

S«w  Vort  via  nnnectad  will.  lh«  Unlvoraltf  of  Psniurlii 
Bk.  He  HodM  mtdlelM.  which  hU  b«ilth  lurdlTillawB 
nm  to  pneUH.  Ohtalnlni  ■  •HuDod  In  una  at  ihe  nuVI 
oAiiu  of  lbs  CnlUd  Statu  lOTemnianl.  he  wu  engued  In  th 
Uadrrf  tbakw.wbwihaifladHrlrlnKlk  He  wroto  rur  Ih 
loomilioftiHdiT;  bsl  thaDnljrpnbllcmtlgii  b;  vhlch  he  wl 
Ih  nEMOiUndilt  U*  ooBttnutbnaC  Uh  Lilb  of  Frasklli 


The  ADlabli)grai>h][,  oontinued  from  time  to 
time — the  latter  jxirtions  of  it  were  written  as 
late  as  the  year  1788 — concludes  with  Franklin's 
arrival  in  England  as  agent  of  the  Assembly, 
against  the  Proiirietaries  in  1757.  The  thir^- 
three  years  of  his  life  then  nnexpired  were  to  be 
filled  with  momentous  interests ;  his  participation 
in  which  as  the  manager  and  negotiator  of  the 
infant  state  throws  into  the  shade  the  literature, 
which  continued,  however,  to  employ  hiin  to  the 
end.     It  was  during   his   lust  sojourn   at  Poria, 


amidst  the  cares  of  slate,  that  he  composed  those 
literary  essays  of  such  i^eneral  fame — the  ^h«- 
tnerOy  Petition  qf  the  Cat»,  the  WhittU,  and  the 
Dialogue  with  th«  Govt,  written  for  the  amuse- 
ment of  the  brilliant  friends,  including  Madame 
Helvctins  and  Madame  Brillon,  who  enlivened  his 
age  and  cares  at  Passy  and  Auteuil. 

Wliile  Franklin  wasapriiiter  in  London,  he  gave 
venttoliispldloMophica!  views  by  printing  npamph- 
let  entitled  A  Di^rtation  on  LOtrlt/  and  Neem^ 
tity,  PUarure  and  Pain,  in  a  Letter  to  a  Friend. 
This  was  in  1T2&.  Though  ho  expresses  a  dislike 
of  the  publication,  he  recars  to  it  with  soma 
paternal  affection  both  in  the  Antobiot^a])hy  and 
m  Ilia  Correspondence.  The  easay  ijclongcd  to 
the  school  of  HondeviUe  in  olfliterating  the 
distinctions  between  virtue  and  vice,  and  readily 
introduced  the  young  printer,  who  woa  not  nine- 
teen yeara  of  age  at  that  time,  to  tliat  arch-skcptto, 
the  author  of  "  The  Fable  of  the  Bee*,"  who  held 
an  entertidning  club  in  Cheapside.  The  pamphlet 
waa  started  in  the  busy  bnun  of  the  oompwdtor 
by    his    setting  up    Woll^ton's    "  Religion    of 


Bejond  this,  tl 


a 


D}'  UT.  John  VI.  rnneig.  oriDU  enj.  who  commuTiiatea  inem 
tu  Mi.  Sparbs,  bl  whom  lbs;  wore  nubllibed  la  Ibe  lauth 
Toltuna  ot  tlw  Lib  ud  WriUsp  or  FiuUln. 
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Nature,"  to  which  it  was  intended  as  a  reply. 
Its  argument  was  a  subliiuuted  optimism  arguing 
ever}*thing  in  the  world  to  be  right  from  the 
attributes  of  the  Deity  of  wisdom,  goodness,  and 
power.    The  motto  was  from  Dryden : 

Whatever  is,  is  right     But  purblind  man 
Sees  but  a  part  o'  the  chain,  the  nearest  links ; 
His  eyes  not  carryii.g  to  that  equal  beam. 
That  poises  uU  abnove. 

One  hundred  copies  only  of  the  work  were  print- 
ed ;  a  few  were  given  to  friends ;  the  author  became 
dissatisfied  with  the  production,  and  burnt  the 
remainder,  excepting  a  copy  filled  with  manuscript 
notes,  by  his  acauaintance  at  the  time,  a  surgeon 
named  Lyons,  wno  wrote  on  the  "  In&llibility  of 
Human  Judgment"  This  tract  has  not  been 
printed  in  any  edition  of  Franklin's  works. 
When  Mr.  Sparks  published  his  edition  in  1840, 
it  was  thought  to  be  entirely  lost  That  editor 
repressed  his  belief  that  ^^  no  copy  of  this  tract  is 
now  known  to  be  in 'existence."  Sir  James  Mack- 
intosh searched  for  it  in  vun.  Since  that  time  a 
copy  has  been  found  in  England.  James  Cross- 
ley  communicates  the  fact  to  the  antiquartan  pub- 
lication, Note$  and  Queries.*  It  is  a  pamphlet  of 
sixteen  closely  printed  octavo  pages.  It  is  ad- 
dressed to  Mr.  J  (ames)  R  (olph),  and  commences 
with  the  comprehensive  decUration:  "I  have 
here,  according  to  your  request,  given  you  my 
present  thoughts  on  tlie  general  state  of  things  in 
tlie  universe ;"  and  concludes  with  the  undeniable 
assertion,  *^  Truth  will  be  truth,  though  it  some- 
times proves  mortifying  and  distasteful." 

Poor  Richard's  Almanac  was  commenced  by 
Franklin  in  1788,  and  continued  for  twenty-six 
years,  to  1758.  It  was  put  forward  as  the  pro- 
duction of  Richard  Saunders,  Philomath,  print- 
ed and  sold  by  B.  Franklin.  Its  quaint  humor 
and  homespun  moralities  made  its  successive 
issues  great  favorites  with  the  people,  who  to  their 
credit  have  always  shown  an  avidity  for  popular 
publications  of  humor  and  sagacity,  from  Cotton 
Mather's  grim  moralities  down  to  the  felicitous 
Mrs.  Partington,  who  gets  the  smallest  modicum 
of  wisdom  out  of  tlie  greatest  amount  of  nonsense. 
About  ten  thousand  copies  were  sold  of  it  annu- 
ally, a  great  number  for  the  times.  As  in  the 
case  of  most  very  popular  works,  the  early  edi- 
tions were  literally  consumed  by  its  ardent  ad- 
mirers. One  of  the  old  copies  is  now  considered 
a  great  rarity ;  and  a  complete  set  was  found  by 
Mr.  Sparks  to  be  unattainaole.t 

Its  greatest  popularity  was  achieved  when  a 
number  of  Poor  Richard^s  aphorisms  were  col- 
lected and  prefixed  as  an  harangue  to  the  people. 
The  Way  to  Wealth,  to  the  aShanac  for  1758. 
In  this  concentrated  form  Poor  Richard  passed 


•  No.  114.  Jan.  8, 1&&2. 

t  Most  of  tho  numbers  were,  boworer,  got  together  after 
nearly  fonr  rears*  research  among  pabUe  libraries  and  private 
coUeetlona,  by  John  Di^gett,  Jr^who,  in  164L9,  commenced  the 
repnblicatlon  of  the  PoorBlchard  matter  in  annual  instalments 
of  three  years  to  each  number,  appended  to  new  astronomical 
calculations  for  tho  current  year.  He  proceeded  with  this 
work  through  three  numbers,  when  it  was  interrupted  by  his 
des^  At  the  sale  of  his  effects,  eighteen  ninnbers  of  Poor 
Blchfud  were  purchased  at  twelve  dollars  each.  John  Dog- 
gctt  was  fh>m  Dorchester,  Mass.  He  dealt  in  New  York  In  a 
virtuoso  collection  of  polntiDgs,  engravinss,  autographs,  A«. 
He  commenced  a  New  York  Directory  in  164S,  and  oontlnned 
Ittmhisdeathlnlhedty.lnlSOa.  1 


into  general  circulation  as  a  popular  tract  in  news- 
papers and  broadsheets.  Franklin  himself  attri- 
butes the  growing  plenty  <rf  money  in  Philadel- 
phia after  its  appearance,  to  the  practice  of  hs 
economical  precepts.  Three  translations  hare 
been  nuide  of  it  in  French,  where  it  passes  as  Im 
Science  du  Bonhomme  Richard.  It  was  printed  in 
modem  Greek  at  Didot*s  press  in  Paris  in  182». 

Poor  Richard's  matter  con^sts  of  If  r.  SatmderB^ 
&cetious  annual  introductions ;  a  bit  of  bomdy 
poetry  for  the  numth ;  with  the  interspaces  of  the 
Calendar,  left  after  the  important  weather  pro- 
phecies sprinkled  down  the  page,  filled  with  sen- 
tentious maTJms.  Some  of  these  are  coarse  and 
homely  for  the  digestion  of  plou^men ;  others 
show  the  nicer  edge  of  Franklin's  wit  and  expe- 
rience. Rhyme  lends  its  aid  to  reastcm ;  and  pimo- 
tical  morality  has  work  to  do  which  renders  her 
mit  very  dainty  in  the  use  of  words.  Temperanoe 
and  independcSoce  have  sturdy  advocates  in  Poor 
Richard.  "  It  is  hard.''  says  he,  "*  fcH*  an  empty 
Hack  to  stand  upright*'  "  Drink  water,  put  the 
money  in  yoiu-  pocltet,  and  leave  the  drj*  beihr- 
ache  in  the  punchbowl."  "If  you  would  be 
reveng'd  of  your  enemy,  govern  yoursdfl" 

"  If  you  ride  a  horse  »it  close  and  tis;fat. 
If  you  ride  a  man,  sit  easy  and  ligfEt** 

"  If  you  would  not  be  forgotten  as  soon  as  yon  are 
dead  and  rotten,  either  write  things  worth  wad- 
ing, or  do  things  worth  the  writing."  **  Rah  and 
visiters  smell  in  three  dam"  "As  we  must  ac- 
count for  every  idle  word,'  so  we  must  for  evcrr 
idle  silence."  The  poetry  is  in  a  few  more  lines 
than  the  maxims,  generally  with  a  home  thrust  at 
vanity  or  vice. 

That  all  from  Adam  first  begun, 

Since  none  but  Whiston  doubts. 
And  that  his  son,  and  his  son's  son 

Were  ploughmen,  clowns,  and  louts; 
Here  lies  the  only  difference  now. 

Some  shot  off  late,  some  soon ; 
Your  sires  i'  th*  morning  left  the  plough 

And  ours  i'  th'  afternoon. 

And  sometimes  a  little  playftil  elegance : 

My  love  and  I  for  kisses  play'd. 

She  would  keep  stakes,  I  was  content, 
But  when  I  won,  she  would  be  paid. 
This  made  me  ask  her  what  she  meant: 

Quoth  she,  since  you  are  in  this  wrangling  vein. 
Here,  take  your  kisses,  give  me  mine  again. 

When  Paul  Jones^  in  Paris,  in  1778,  was 
making  application  to  the  French  Government 
for  a  military  vessel  to  pursue  his  career  at  sea, 
wearied  out  with  tiie  deUy  of  the  officials^  and 
the  neglect  of  his  letters  ftx>m  tiie  sea-ports,  he 
happened  to  take  up  an  old  number  of  Franklin's 
Almanac,  and  alighted  on  this  sentence  of  Poor 
Richard,  "  If  you  would  have  your  business  done, 
go ;  if  not,  send."  He  took  the  atlvibe,  proceeded 
himself  to  the  capital,  and  pushed  his  application 
so  suocessftiUy,  that  in  gratitude  to  the  oracle  be 
obtained  permission  to  call  the  ship  granted  to 
him  the  Bon  Homme  Richard*  Its  fortunes 
soon  made  the  French  translation  of  the  name  as 
familiar  to  American  ears  as  the  original  Poor 
Richard. 


*  Mackenzie's  Life  of  Pool  Joces,  L  IQl 
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FrankKn's  rolmniiHnis  oorrespondenoe  woald 
alone  have  given  him  high  literarv  reputation  as 
a  letter  writer.  His  essential  philanthropy,  good  ' 
humor,  wit,  and  ready  resources,  are  every- 
where apparent  in  this.  It  is  the  best  part  of  his 
conversation,  vital  for  posterity,  and  we  may 
reacfilv  imagine  from"^  it  how  Franklin  .talked,  as 
with  ins  Bne  tact  he  always  offen  something  in- 
spiring, useful,  and  entertaining  to  his  frienils. 
lint  it  is  to  the  perspicuity,  method,  and  ease  of 
Frank]in*s  philosophical  writings  that  his  solid 
reputation  wiU  remain  greatly  indebted.  These 
qualities  cannot  be  better  described  than  in  the 
words  €i  Sir  Humphrev  Davy,  the  generous  en- 
comiast of  his  scientino  brethren,  who  himself 
practised  every  grace  which  he  attributed  to 
others : — ^^  A  singular  felicity  of  induction  guided 
all  his  researches,  and  by  very  small  means  he 
established  very  grand  truths.  The  style  and 
manner  of  his  publication  on  electricity,  are  al- 
most as  worthy  of  admiration  as  the  doctrine  it 
contains.  He  has  ehdeavoured  to  retnove  all 
mystery  and  obscurity  from  the  subject.  He  has 
written  equally  for  the  uninitiated  and  for  the  phi- 
losopher;  and  he  has  rendered  his  details  amusing 
and  per9picuotts,  elegant  as  well  as  simple.  Sci- 
ence appears  in  his  umguage,  in  a  drees  wonder- 
fully decorous,  best  adapted  to  display  her  native 
loveliness.  He  has  in  no  instance  exhibited  that 
false  dignity,  by  which  philosophy  is  kept  aloof 
from  common  applications;  and  he  has  sought 
rather  to  make  her  a  useful  inmate  and  servant 
in  the  common  habitations  of  man,  than  to  pre- 
Herve  her  merely  as  an  object  ot  admiration  in 
temples  and  palaces.*^ 

The  unifonn  industry  of  Franklin  was  iih- 
mense ;  and  though  writing  was  but  an  incidental 
poTsait  to  one  who  was  not  an  author  by  pro- 
fesdon,  and  derived  no  revenue  fhnn  his  pen,  the 
aggregate  of  his  distinct  literary  compositions  out- 
distances the  labors  of  many  who  have  worked 
directly  for  reputation  and  the  booksellers.  As 
enumerated  by  Mr.  Sparks,t  the  list  of  his  writ- 
ings, separate  books,  articles,  or  distinct  papers, 
independently  of  his  huge  correspondence,  amounts 
to  three  hundred  and  four  items,  thickly  sown 
along  his  busy  years — and  he  was  always  busy 
— from  1736  to  1790.  They  exhaust  evenr 
method  of  doing  good  practically,  which  fell 
within  the  range  of  his  powers  or  experience. 
They  are  upon  topics  of  individual  and  social  im- 
provement, of  the  useltd  arts,  which  adorn  and 
anieliorate  daily  life,  of  the  science  which  en- 
larges the  powers  of  the  mind  and  increases  the 
comfort  of  the  body,  of  political  wisdom,  extend- 
ing from  the  direction  of  a  village  to  the  control 
an<l  prosperity  of  the  state.  In  every  form  of 
parely  human  endeavor,  the  genius  of  Franklin 
is  paramount.  There  were  pnnoiples  in  pMloso- 
phv  and  religion  beyond  his  ken,  nelds  of  specu- 
lation which  his  telescope  never  traversed,  meta-' 
physio  spaces  of  the  soul  to  the  electric  powers 
of  whlcn  his  lightning  ro<ls  were  no  conductors. 
In  the  parcel  allotment  of  duties  in  this  world, 
his  path  lay  in  the  region  of  the  practical.  In 
the  words  of  our  great  sire  to  the  archangel,  he 
inij^t  have  profes:^  that 


•  Qiiot«d  la  SparksB  Life,  457. 
t  Works  of  FnnUlD,  x.  449. 


To  know  that  which  before  us  lies  in  daily  life 
Is  the  prime  wisdom. 

There  he  was  seldom  at  fault;  cool,  wary, 
political,  never  betraying  himself,  never  betraying 
the  state :  in  the  language  of  his  American  histo- 
rian, a  writer  himself  skilled  in  affairs :  "  Franklin 
was  the  greatest  diplomatist  of  the  eighteenth 
century.  He  never  spoke  a  word  too  soon ;  he 
never  spoke  a  word*  too  late;  he  never  spoke  a 
word  too  much;  he  never  failed  to  speak  the 
right  word  at  the  right  season."* 

We  have  alluded  to  Franklin's  philosophy  as 
indicative  of  the  religious  powers.  Here  it  may 
be  said  that  he  rather  lived  by  them  than  in 
them.  He  appreciated  the  devout  and  transcen- 
dent laborH  of  such  men  as  Jonathan  Edwards,  in 
hiring  the  foundations,  and  could  empty  his 
pockets  at  the  heart-stirring  appeals  of  White- 
neld.  His  friendships,  in  England  and  America, 
were  with  bishops  and  divines.  The  Bishop  of 
St.  Asaph,  of  Sodor  and  Man,  no  less  than  the 
Methodist  Whitefield,  were  his  friends ;  and  he 
could  oast  an  eye  backwards  with  affection  and 
reverence,  from  the  glittering  salons  of  Paris,  to 
the  daric  shades  of  Puritan  ancestors.  There  was 
a  sound  vein  of  piety  in  his  composition,  which 
bore  its  fruits ;  nor  had  French  levity,  or  com- 
panionship with  the  enoyclopeedists,  blunted  his 
religious  education.  His  warning  Iiand,  raised  to 
Paind  on  the  eve  of  his  infidel  publication, 
deserves  to  be  remembered,  with  his  appeal  to  the 
obligations  of  that  arch-oormpter  himself  to  reli- 
gion :  "  Perhaps  you  are  indebted  to  her  originally, 
that  is  to  your  religious  education,  for  the  habits 
of  virtue  upon  which  you  now  justly  value  your- 
self. You  might  easily  display  your  excellent 
talents  of  reasoning  upon  a  less  hazardous  sub- 
ject, and  thereby  obtain  a  rank  with  our  most 
distinguished  authors:  for  among  us  it  is  not 
necessary,  as  among  the  Hottentots,  that  a  youtli, 
to  be  raised  into  the  company  of  men,  should 
prove  his  manhood  by  beating  his  mother."t  In 
the  same  letter,  he  asserts  his  belief  of  a  particu- 
lar Providence,  which  he  once  so  emphatically 
announced  in  the  Convention  of  l787.t  At  the 
close  of  his  life,  President  Stiles,  of  Yale,  drew§ 
from  him  an  expression  of  his  religious  opinions, 
in  which  he  simply  announces  his  belief  in  the 
unity  and  moral  government  of  the  Deity,  and 
the  paramount  "  system  of  morals  and  religion  " 
of  "Jesus  of  Nazareth,"  as  "  the  best  the  world 
ever  saw,  or  is  likely  to  see ;"  but  his  interpreta- 
tion of  what  the  latter  was,  would  probably  have^ 
differed  much  from  that  of  Dr.  8tiles.| 


•  Bancroft.    N.  Y.  Hist  8oe.  Lootnre,  Dee.  0, 1802. 

t  Letter.    Sparks,  x.  881. 

X*^l  haye  llTed,"*  said  ho,  in  introdneiiiff  his  motloD  for  dailf 
prayers,  **a  lone  time;  and  the  longer  I  live,  the  more  con* 
▼Inolng  iwoob  I  see  of  this  truth,  that  Ood  gorems  in  the 
aflUrs  of  inen.  And,  if  a  sparrow  cannot  fall  to  the  ground 
witlu>nt  his  notice,  is  it  probable  tliat  an  empire  can  rise  with* 
oat  his  aid  T— Sparks>  Life,  614. 

I  Letter  of  Franklin,  March  0, 1790.  Holmes's  Life  of  SUle^ 

I  A  single  letter  in  the  autobiography  betim  Franklin's 
mode  at  tUnUng  and  feeling  in  reference  to  the  Scrintares. 
He  is  speaking  of  a  poetic  contest  between  Balph  and  some 
others  of  Us  companions,  and  says,  of  the  test  proposed  :**  We 
exehided  all  ooHnderatlons  of  invention,  by  agreeing  that  the 
task  sbonld  be  a  reTiew  of  the  eighteenth  Psalm,  which 
describes  the  descent  of  a  Deity.''  To  no  habitually  reverent 
mind  oonld  the  use  of  the  indefinite  article  occur  on  mention 
of  that  sublime  composition.    Of  his  early  infidel  opinlon^  b« 


no 
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One  of  his  verj  last  acts,  on  his  dea^-bed,  was 
to  recite  to  his  &ithflil  attendant,  Mrs.  Hewson, 
the  daughter  of  his  London  kindlady,  the  fdmple 
and  elevated  verses  of  good  t)octor  Watts.* 

The  compliments  to  Franklin,  the  sage,  philoso- 
pher, politician,  would  fill  a  volume.  Perhaps 
the  Latin  epigraph,  written  by  the  philosopher 
Turgot,  has  been  the  most  productive  ever  pmd : 

Eripuit  oodo  fulmea  seeptniiiiqu«  tyrannic  f 

His  portrait  is  frequently  graced  with  similar 
inscriptions,  of  which  the  b^  b  that  from  Horace, 
placed  by  Bishop  Shipley  in  the  edition  of  the 
Miscellanies  of  1779,  Iwn  $ordidu$  auctor  No- 
turcB  Veriqtte.l 

He  was  equally  admired  by  peasanta  and 
kings;  Louis  XV.,  "the  ffrand  monarch,^  com- 
manded a  return  of  his  thanks  to  Mr.  Franklin 
*^for  his  useftd  discoveries  in  electricity  ;^^§  tile 
court  of  Louis  XVI.,  its  philosophers,  wits,  and 
ladies  of  fiishion,  hailed  him  with  enthusiasm; 
Chatham  was  his  eulogist  in  England,  and  Wash- 
ington in  America;  he  had  the  best  men  in  both 
hemispheres  for  his  friends  and  correspondents; 
towns  and  counties,  and  even  a  state,  have  been 
named  after  him;|  his  portrait  and  bust  are 
familiar  as  those  of  Washmgton ;  "  Every  penny 
Btamp,^*  says  Robert  0.  Winthrop,  happily,  in  his 
address,  ArcIUmed^  and  Franlhn^  "  is  a  monu- 
ment to  Franklin,  earned,  if  not  established  by 
himself,  as  the  fruit  of  his  early  labors  and  his 
signal  success  in  the  organization  of  our  infant 
post-ofiSce/'  His  writings  are  read  with  equal 
zest,  though  with  different  emotions,  in  childhood 
and  age — ^as  the  old  man  goes  out  of  the  world 


Mjt,  tbftt  tber  were  enoooraged  br  the  stetemeDts  et  the 
dewndors  of  Cbrlstlaiittj,  the  Boyle  leotorers;  bnt  In  such 
cMee«  it  is  less  tbo  argnmont  thaa  the  predlqKMition  which 
fiilki  to  ooDTlnoe. 

*  Epes  BargoDt'B  Memoir  of  Fraoklin,  110 ;  prefixed  to  «  well 
chosen  selection  of  the  writings,  agreoablr  preMnted. 

t  This  ins^ptioD  by  Tnr^  which  hiiB  been  tscrfbed  to 
Cundorcet  and  jflrsbeaa.  first  appears  in  the  correqx»dence 
of  Qrlmm  and  Diderot,  April,  itfS,  and  has  been  traced  to  a 
line  of  the  AnU-Lneretiu$  of  Oardinal  de  Pollgnae,  lib.  L, 
verse  ST,  which  reads: 

^paitqoe  JotI  fhlmen,  Phcsboqae  saglttss: 

And  thence  to  KaniUna,  lib.  L,  renM}  1C4,  where  he  says  of 
Epioarus, 

Eripoitque  Jorl  ftilmen,  viresqoe  TonantL 

Notes  and  Queries,  ri.  G8. 

Taking  the  huirel  fhnn  the  brow  of  Eplcnms  to  plaoe  it 
upon  the  head  of  Franklin  is  not  so  inappropriate  when  we 
roodl  the  sketch  of  the  former  by  Lacretias  Ukuirant 
ccmmodavita, 

iOdeL8& 
.    There  Is  another  from  YlrgH, 

Hominnm  reromqiM  repertor. 

^neidxlL 

To  the  portrmlt  fh>m  which  onr  engraTinff  ia  taken,  a  medal- 
lion In  the  possession  of  Dr.  Lettsom,  published  in  his  life  of 
Dr.  Fothergill,  are  added  these  lines: 

H  a  rarl  le  fen  des  Clenx 
D  fidt  fleurir  les  Arts  en  des  Climats  BaoTtgee, 

L'Amerique  le  place  &  la  tcte  des  Sves 
La  Qriiot  Taurolt  mis  an  non^bre  de  ses  Dleux. 

There  is  a  common  French  print  of  Diogenes  with  a  lantern, 
holding  a  medallion  of  Franklin,  with  the  inscription, 

Stopete  gentes  reperit  Timm  Diogenes. 

I  Franklin's  Letter  to  Jared  Eliot,  Philadelphia,  Aprn  18th, 
17B8.    Sparks,  tL  103. 

I  To  the  town  of  Franklin,  Maasaehosetts,  named  after  him. 
he  orders  f^ora  Paris  a  fflft  w  books,  in  preference  to  the  bell 
which  they  had  solicited,  **  sense  being  preferable  to  sound.** — 
Letter  to  Richard  Price,  Passy,  March  16, 1786.  Sparks,  x.  16& 
The  Rer.  Nath.  Emmons,  clergyman  of  the  town,  preached  a 
sermon,  **  The  Dignity  of  Man,^  on  the  receipt  of  thegift  The 
proposed  new  State  of  Franklin,  afterwards  called  Tanoessee, 
w»B  naoaed  aftar  oar  phUoaopher. 


repeating  to  the  grandchild  at  the  fireside  the 
apologue  of  quaint  fiunillar  wisdom  which  he  had 
l^imt  in  his  primer. 

The  genins  of  Franklin  is  omnipresent  at  Phila- 
delphia. It  points  to  his  lihrary,  his  Philoao- 
nhical  Society,  his  Universitj,  his  Ho6|Htal,  the 
Institute.  At  Beaton,  his  henevolence  still  fives 
in  the  provisions  of  his  wiD,  his  silver  medal  fior 
the  encouragement  of  acholarabip  in  the  free 
pimmar  schools,  in  gratitude  for  his  own  "^  fint 
mstmctions  in  fiterature,"  and  in  a  ftmd  to  he 
loaned  to  youns  mechanics.  At  one  time  it  wis 
thouffht  the  infloenoe  of  Poor  Richard  had  pro- 
duced a  too  general  thrift  and  parsimoDy:  hot 
these  were  not  the  vices  of  Frankfin^s  instrootions, 
but  the  virtues  of  a  yoong  state  boilding  np  its 
fortunes  by  economy  and  endurance.  Kow  tibeie 
maxims  are  simply  the  correctives  of  rapidly  in- 
creasing prodigality;  the  mottoes  and  inositives 
to  honorable  toil  and  frugality  throughout  tiie 
land.  For  Franklin  having  l>een  horn  in  one 
nart  of  the  country,  and  found  that  development 
m  another  which  would  probably  have  been 
denied  him  in  his  birth-place,  and  having  been 
emdoved  abroad  in  the  service  of  several  states, 
ana  afterwards  in  behalf  of  them  aU,  is  proMify 
the  son  of  the  Union  and  the  nation,— -ana  ha 
life,  as  his  fiune,  beloMs  to  his  country. 

For  extracts  from  A«nkUn*s  writings,  passnig 
over  the  scientific  portions,  as  hardly  admitting 
of  separation  from  the  context,  and  leaving  his 
political  papers  for  the  historian,  we  may  property 
give  several  of  those  essays  which  have  chiefly 
promoted  his  popular  Uterar^  r^utation.  Of 
these  Uie  FarcAle  on  Penfcutton  has  always  been 
considered  one  of  his  must  characteristic  offUla. 
It  was  his  habit  to  call  for  a  Bible  and  read  it  as 
a  passage  of  the  Old  Testament,  till  it  became 
public  property  by  its  appeaiiance  in  Lord  Karnes^ 
Sketches  of  the  Histoiy  of  Man,  in  1774,  where 
it  appears  as  *^  communicated  by  Benjamin  Frank- 
lin." Yaughan  then  placed  it  in  his  edition  of 
Franklin.  The  apologue  was  soon  discovered  in 
Jeremy  Taylor's  Liber^  of  Prophesying,  yiho 
quotes  it  from  *'the  Jews'  books."  It  then 
turned  up  in  the  dedication  of  a  book  published 
at  Amsterdam,  in  1680,  a  translation  from  the 
Hebrew  into  Latin,  by  (reorge  Gentius,  of  a  work 
on  the  JcAvish  Calamities.  Qentius  carries  it 
back  to  Sadus,  who,  it  appears,  is  Saadi,  the  Per^ 
sian  poet,  who,  as  Lora  Teignmouth  related  to 
Bishop  Heber,  has  the  story  in  the  second  book 
of  his  Boston;  and  carrying  the  antiquity  still 
further,  Saadi  sa}^  the  story  was  tdd  to  him.* 

▲  PAXABUI  AGAIXtT  PKBSaCUTIOX. 

1.  And  it  came  to  pass  after  these  things,  Uiat 
Abraham  sat  in  the  door  of  his  tent,  about  the  gotcg 
down  of  the  sun. 

2.  And  behold  a  man,  bowed  with  age,  came  from 
the  way  of  the  wilderness,  leaning  on  a  Bta£ 

8.  And  Abraham  aroee  and  met  him,  and  said  unto 
him,  "  Turn  in,  I  pray  thee,  and  wash  thy  fe^  and 
tarry  all  niffht,  and  thou  shalt  arise  early  on  the 
morrow,  and  go  oo  thy  way." 


*  Letter  from  FrankHa  to  Yaiudban,  Kor.  1,  ITSflL    Appaa 
dix  to  Priestley's  Memoirs,  where  the  latin  of  Gentios  Is  givea, 
8T6.    Heber^B  li£s  of  Jeremy  Tajlor,  notes.    Bparka's  FiankBik 
U.118-2L 
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4.  But  the  mans^d,  **  Nay,  for  I  will  abide  under 
this  tree.** 

fi.  And  Abraham  pressed  him  greatly  ;  so  he 
turned,  and  they  went  into  the  tent,  and  Abraham 
baked  unleavened  bread,  and  they  did  eat 

6.  And  when  Abraham  saw  that  the  man  blessed 
not  God,  he  said  unto  him,  "  Wherefore  dost  thou 
not  worship  the  most  high  God,  Creator  of  heaven 
and  earth  r 

7.  And  the  man  answered  and  said,  "I  do  not 
worship  the  God  thou  speakest  of,  neither  do  I  call 
upon  his  name ;  for  I  have  mode  to  myself  a  sod, 
which  abideth  olway  in  mine  house,  and  providcth 
me  with  all  things." 

8.  And  Abraham's  zeal  was  kindled  affainst  the 
man,  and  he  arose  and  fell  upon  him,  and  drove  him 
forth  with  blows  into  the  wiidemess. 

9.  And  at  midnight  God  called  unto  Abraham, 
B&ying*  "  Abraham,  where  is  Uie  stranp^or  f" 

10.  And  Abraham  answered  and  said,  "  Lord,  he 
would  not  worship  thee,  neither  would  he  call  upon 
thy  name;  therefore  have  I  driven  him  out  from 
before  my  face  into  the  wilderness." 

11.  And  God  said,  "  Have  I  borne  with  him  these 
hundred  ninety  and  eight  years,  and  nourished  him, 
and  clothed  nim,  notwitfaotanding  his  rebellion 
ajgainst  me ;  and  couldst  not  thou,  that  art  thyself  a 
sinner,  bear  with  him  one  night!" 

12.  And  Abraham  said,  "  Let  not  the  anger  of  the 
Lord  wax  hot  against  his  servant ;  lo,  I  have  sinned ; 
lo,  I  have  sinned ;  forgive  me,  I  pray  thee." 

18.  And  Abraham*  arose,  and  went  forth  into  the 
wilderness,  and  sought  dilJ^ntlj  for  the  man,  and 
found  him,  and  returned  with  lum  to  the  tent ;  and 
when  he  had  entreated  him  kindly,  he  sent  him 
away  on  the  morrow  with  giftai 

14.  And  God  spake  asoin  unto  Abraham,  saying, 
^  For  this  thy  sm  shall  thy  seed  be  afflicted  four 
hundred  years  in  a  strange  land ; 

15.  **  But  fur  thy  repentance  will  I  deliver  them ; 
and  they  shall  come  forth  with  power,  and  with 
gladness  of  heart,  and  with  much  Bubstaooei" 


Tan  xraxMxmA; 


▲X  KXBLBM  OV  DmtAH  UFE. 

7b  Madame  BriOon^  of  Pau^ 

Written  in  IHS. 

Yon  may  remember,  my  dear  friend,  that  when 
we  lately  spent  that  happy  day  in  the  delightful 
garden  and  sweet  society  of  the  Moulin  Joly,  I 
stopped  a  little  in  one  of  our  walks,  and  stayed  some 
time  behind  the  company.  We  had  been  shown 
numberless  skeletons  of  a  kind  of  little  fly,  called  an 
ephemera,  whose  successive  generations,  we  were 
told,  were  bred  and  expired  within  the  day.  I 
happened  to  see  a  living  company  of  them  on  a 
leat  who  appeared  to  be  engaged  in  conversation. 
Tou  know  I  understand  au  the  inferior  animal 
tongues.  My  too  great  application  to  the  study  of 
them  is  the  best  excuse  I  can  sive  for  the  little  pro- 
grcM  I  have  made  in  your  channing  language.  I 
listened  through  curiosity  to  the  discourse  of  these 
little  creatures;  but  as  they,  in  their  national 
Tivocitv,  spoke  three  or  four  together,  I  could  make 
but  little  of  their  conversation.  I  found,  however, 
1^  some  broken  expressions  that  I  heard  now  ond 
then,  they  were  disputing  warmly  on  Uie  merit  of 
two  foreign  musicians,  one  a  eoutinf  the  other  a 
mo9chet0 ;  in  which  dupote  they  spent  their  time, 
seemmglv  as  regardless  of  the  shortness  of  life  as  if 
they  hod  been  sure  of  living  a  month.  Happy 
people!  thoueht  I ;  you  are  certainly  under  a  wise, 
just,  and. mild  government,  since  yon  hav^no public 


grievances  to  complain  of^  nor  any  subject  of  conten- 
tion but  the  perfections  and  imperfections  of  foreign 
music  I  turned  my  head  from  them  to  an  old  grey- 
headed  one,  who  was  single  on  another  leaf,  and 
talking  to  himsell  Being  amused  with  his  soliloquy, 
I  put  it  dow  I  in  writing,  in  hopes  it  will  likewise 
amuse  her  to  whom  I  am  so  muco  indebted  for  the 
most  pleasing  of  all  amusements,  her  delicious  com- 
pany and  heavenly  harmony. 

**  It  was,"  said  he,  "  the  opinion  of  learned  philoso- 
phers of  our  race,  who  lived  and  flourished  long 
Defore  my  time,  that  this  vast  world,  the  Moulin  Joly, 
could  not  itself  subsist  more  than  eighteen  hours ; 
and  I  think  there  was  some  foundation  for  that 
opinion,  since,  by  the  apparent  motion  of  the  great 
luminary  that  ^ves  life  to  all  nature,  and  whidi  in 
my  time  has  evidently  declined  considerably  towards 
the  ocean  at  the  end  of  our  earth,  it  must  then  finish 
its  course,  be  extinguished  in  the  waters  that  snr- 
Yound  us,  and  leave  the  world  in  cold  and  darkness, 
necessarily  producing  universal  death  and  destmo- 
tion.  I  have  lived  seven  of  those  hours,  a  great  age, 
being  no  less  than  four  hundred  and  twenty  minutes 
of  time.  How  very  few  of  us  continue  so  long !  I 
have  seen  generatioas  born,  flourish,  and  expire. 
My  present  friends  are  the  children  and  grondchil- 
dren  of  U^e  friends  of  my  youth,  who  are  now,  alas, 
no  more!  And  I  must  soon  follow  them ;  for,  by  the 
course  of  nature,  though  still  in  health,  I  cannot 
expect  to  live  above  seven  or  eisht  minutes  longer. 
Wnat  now  avails  all  my  toil  and  labor,  in  amassing 
honey-dew  on  this  leaf,  which  I  cannot  live  to 
enjoy!  What  the  political  struggles  I  have  been 
engaged  in,  for  the  good  of  my  compatriot  inliabit- 
ants  of  this  bush,  or  my  philosophical  studies  for 
the  benefit  of  our  race  in  general  1  for,  in  politics, 
what  can  laws  do  without  -morals  f  Our  present 
race  of  ephemene  will  in  a  course  of  minutes  become 
corrupt,  like  those  of  other  and  older  bushes,  and 
consequently  as  wretched.  And  in  philoiophy  how 
small  our  process!  Alas!  art  is  long,  and  life  is 
short!  My  friends  would  comfort  me  with  the  idea 
of  a  name,  they  say,  I  shall  leave  behind  me ;  and 
they  tell  me  I  have  lived  long  enough  to  nature  and 
to  glory.  But  what  will  fame  be  to  an  ephemera 
who  no  longer  exists!  And  what  will  become  of 
all  history  in  the  eighteenth  hour,  when  the  world 
itself,  even  the  whole  Moulin  Joly,  shall  come  to  its 
end,  and  be  buried  in  universal  ruin!" 

To  me,  after  all  my  eager  pursmts,  no  solid  plea- 
sures now  remain,  but  the  reflection  of  a  long  life 
spent  in  meaning  well,  the  sensible  conversation  of 
a  few  good  lady  ephcmeres,  and  now  and  then  a 
kind  smile  and  a  tune  from  the  ever  amiable  £ril' 
lanU, 

TBI      WSISTLS. 

7b  Madame  BriUon, 

Pamt,  10  JToMm&tfr,  1779. 

I  BBonvsD  my  dear  friend's  two  letters,  one  for 
Wednesday  and  one  f6r  Saturday.  This  is  again 
Wednesday.  I  do  not  deserve  one  for  to-day,  be- 
cause I  have  not  answered  the  former.  But,  indo- 
lent as  I  am,  and  averse  to  writing,  the  fear  of 
having  no  more  of  your  pleasing  episttes,  if  I  do  not 
contribute  to  the  correspondence,  obliges  me  to  take 
up  mv  pen ;  and  as  Mr.  £k  has  kindly  sent  me  word, 
that  be  sets^  out  to-morrow  to  see  you,  instead  of 
spending  this  Wednesday  evening  as  I  have  done  its 
namesakes,  in  your  ddightfnl  compony,  I  sit  down 
to  spend  it  in  minking  of  you,  in  writing  to  you,  and 
in  reading  over  and  over  again  your  letters. 

I  am  charmed  with  your  description  of  Paradise, 
and  with  your  plan  of  living  there ;  and  I  approve 
much  of  your  conclusion,  that,  in  the  mean  time^  we 
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should  draw  all  the  good  we  can  from  this  world. 
In  my  opinion,  we  m^t  all  draw  more  good  from 
it  than  we  do^^and  etiffer  leas  evil,  if  we  would  take 
eare  not  to  gire  too  much  for  v^isile9»  For  to  me  it 
■eems,  that  moet  of  the  unhappy  people  we  meet 
with,  are  become  so  by  neglect  of  that  caution. 

You  ask  what  I  mean  f  You  love  stories,  and  will 
excuse  my  telling  one  of  myselt 

When  1  was  a  child  of  seven  years  old,  my  friends, 
on  a  holiday,  filled  my  pocket  with  coppers.  I 
went  directly  to  a  shop  where  they  sold  toys  for 
children ;  and,  being  charmed  with  the  sound  of  a 
whittle^  that  I  met  by  the  way  in  the  hands  of 
another  boy,  I  voluntarily  offered  and  gave  all  my 
money  for  one.  I  then  came  home,  and  went 
whistling  all  over  the  house,  much  pleased  with  my 
vfhiUUy  but  disturbing  all  the  family.  My  brothers, 
and  sisters,  and  cousins,  understanding  the  bargain 
I  had  made,  told  me  I  had  given  four  times  ub  much 
for  it  as  it  was  worth ;  put  me  in  mind  what  good* 
things  I  might  have  bought  with  the  rest  of  the 
money ;  and  laughed  at  me  so  much  for  my  folly, 
that  I  cried  with  vexation;  and  the  reflection  gate 
lue  more  chagrin  than  the  whittle  gave  me  pleasure. 

Thia,  however,  was  afterwards  of  use  to  me,  the 
impression  continuing  on  my  mind ;  so  that  often, 
when  I  was  tempted  to  buy  some  unnecessary  thing, 
I  said  to  myself^  DonUgivt  too  mmek/or  tk«  itkUtU; 
and  I  saved  my  money. 

As  I  grew  up,  came  into  the  worid,  and  observed 
the  actions  of  men,  I  thought  I  met  with  many,  very 
many,  who  pave  too  much  for  the  whietU, 

When  I  saw  one  too  ambitious  of  court  Ikvor, 
sacrificiuj^  his  time  in  attendance  on  levees,  his 
repose,  his  liberty,  his  virtue,  and  perhaps  his  friends, 
to  attain  it,  I  have  said  to  myself  Tkit  man  giwe»  too 
much  for  kU  whittle. 

When  1  saw  another  fond  of  popularity,  constantly 
employing  himself  in  political  bustles,  neglecting  his 
own  anoirs,  and  ruinmg  them  by  that  neglect,  He 
paye,  indeed,  said  I,  too  tnueh  for  hit  whitSe. 

If  I  knew  a  miser,  who  gave  up  every  kind  of 
comfortable  living,  all  the  j£asure  of  doing  good  to 
others,  all  the  esteem  of  his  fellow-citizens,  and  the 
joys  of  benevolent  friendship,  for  the  sake  of  accu- 
mulating wealth.  Poor  man,  said  I,  you  pay  too  much 
foryour  whittle. 

When  I  met  with  a  mim  of  pleasure,  sacrifieing 
every  laudable  improvement  of  the  mind,  or  of  his 
fortune,  to  mere  corporeal  sensations,  and  ruining  his 
health  in  their  pursuit,  Mittaken  man,  said  I,  you  are 
providing  pain  for  yourtelff  inttead  of  pleature  ;  you 
give  too  much  for  your  wfHttle, 

If  I  see  one  fond  of  appearance,  or  fine  clothes, 
fine  houses,  fine  furniture,  nne  equipages,  all  above 
his  fortune,  for  which  he  contracts  debts,  and  ends 
his  career  in  a  prison,  Alatl  say  I,  he  hat  paid  dear, 
very  dear,  for  hit  whittle. 

When  I  see  a  beautiful,  sweet-tempered  g^rl  mar- 
ried to  an  ill-natured  brute  of  a  husband.  What 
a  pity,  say  I,  that  the  thould  pay  to  much  for  her 
wnittle  ! 

In  short,  I  conceive  that  great  part  of  the  miseries 
of  mankind  are  brought  upon  them  by  the  false  esti- 
mates they  have  mnde  of  the  value  of  things,  and  by 
their  giving  too  much  for  their  whietlet. 

Yet  I  ought  to  have  charity  for  these  unhappy 
people,  when  I  consider,  that,  with  all  this  wisdom  of 
which  I  am  boastine,  there  are  certain  things  in  the 
world  so  tempting,  for  example,  the  apples  of  King 
John,  which  nappily  are  not  to  be  bought ;  for  if 
they  were  put  to  sale  by  auction,  I  might  very 
easily  be  led  to  ruin  myself  in  the  purchase,  and 
find  that  I  had  once  more  given  too  much  for  the 
whittle. 


Adieu,  my  dear  friend,  and  bdiere  me  ever  yosri 
very  sincerely  and  with  imalteraUe  affection, 

B.  Feaxklol 


MALOoirs  aafwtaii  numonr  un  tbx  oocr. 

MiPinoBT,  Si  OeUber,  ITMl 

FSAinanf.  Ehl  OhI  Ehl  What  have  I  done  to 
merit  these  cruel  sufferings  f 

Govt.  Many  things;  yon  have  ate  and  drank  too 
freely,  and  too  much  indulged  those  legs  of  yonn  ia 
their  indolence. 

Fbavuhl  WhoisitthataeeiiBesmef 

Gout.  It  is  I.  even  I,  the  Gout 

Feankux.  Whatl  my  enemy  in  person! 

Gotrc  No,  not  your  enemy. 

FnAVKUx.  I  repeat  it;  my  enemy;  for  you  woold 
not  only  torment  my  body  to  death,  but  ruin  my 
gjood  name;  yon  reproach  me  as  a  glotton  and  a 
tippler ;  now  sll  the  worid,  that  knows  me,  will  allow 
that  I  am  neither  the  one  nor  the  other. 

Gout.  The  worid  may  think  as  it  pleases;  it  is 
always  very  complaiBant  to  itself^  and  sometimeB  to 
its  friends ;  but  I  very  well  know  that  the  qoaotity 
of  meat  and  drink  proper  for  a  man,  who  takes  a 
reasonable  degree  of^exercise,  would  be  too  much  (or 
another,  who  never  takes  any. 

Feamkun.  I  take — ^Ehl  OhI — as  mneh  exerciae— 
Eh  X'^mt  I  can.  Madam  Gout  You  know  my  seden- 
tary state,  and  on  that  account,  it  wonld  seem. 
Madam  Gout,  as  if  you  might  spare  me  a  little,  seeing 
it  is  not  altogether  my  own  fault 

Gout.  Not  a  jot;  your  rhetoric  and  your  polite- 
nesB  are  thrown  away ;  your  apology  avails  nothing. 
If  your  situation  in  Im  is  a  sedentary  one,  yoor 
amnsements,  yoor  recreations,  at  least,  should  be 
active.     You  ought  to  walk  or  ride;  or,  if  the 
weather  prevents  that,  tday  at  billiardsw    But  let  ns 
examine  your  course  of  life.    While  the  mornings 
are  long,  and  you  have  leisure  to  go  abroad,  what  do 
you  dot    Why,  instead  of  gaining  an  appetite  for 
breakfast,  by  salutary  exercise,  you  amose  yourself 
with  books,  pamphlets,  or  newspapers,  which  com- 
monly are  not  worth  the  reading.    Y^  yon  eat  an 
inormnate  breakfast,  four  dishes  of  tea,  with  cream, 
and  one  or  two  buttered  toasts,  with  sliees  of  hnng 
beef^  which  I  &ncy  are  not  things  the  most  easily 
digested.    Immediately  afterward  you  sit  down  to 
write  at  your  desk,  or  converse  with  persons  vbo 
apply  to  you  on  business.    Thus  the  time  passes  till 
one,  without  any  kind  of  bodily  exercise.     Bat  all 
this  I  could  pardon,  in  regard,  as  you  say,  to  your 
sedentary  condition.     But  what  is  your  practice 
after  dinner  f    Walking  in  the  besutinil  gardens  of 
those  friends,  with  whom  you  have  dined,  wonld  be 
the  choice  of  men  of  sense ;  yours  is  to  be  fixed  down 
to  chess,  where  you  are  found  engaged  for  two  or 
three  hours  1     This  is  your  perpetual  recreation, 
which  is  the  least  eligible  of  any  for  a  sedentary  man, 
because,  instead  of  accelerating  the  motion  of  the 
fluids,  the  ri^d  attention  it  requires  helps  to  retard 
the   circulation  and  obstruct  internal   secretions. 
Wrapt  in  the  speculations  of  this  wretched  game, 
you  destroy  your  constitution.    What  can  be  ex- 
pected from  such  a  oourse  of  living,  but  a  body 
replete  with  stagnant  humors,  ready  to  fall  a  prey 
to  all  kinds  of  dangerous  maladies,  if  I,  the  Gout,  did 
not  oooasionally  bring  you  relief  by  agitating  these 
humors,  and  so  purifying  or  dissipating  them  f    If  it 
was  in  some  nook  or  alley  in  Paris,  deprived  of 
walks,  that  you  played  awhile  at  chess  after  dinner, 
this  might  be  excusable ;  but  the  same  taste  prevails 
with  you  in  Passy,  Auteuil,  Menmartre,  or  Sanoy, 
places  where  there  are  the  finest  gardens  and  walln, 
a  pure  ai;^  beautiful  women,  and  most  agreeable  and 
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iostrQetiTO  eonrersatioii;  all  which  jou  might  enjoy 

by  frequenting  the  -walks.    Bat  these  are  rejectea 

for  this  abomiuable  game  of  chess.    Fie,  then,  Mr. 

Frankhn  I    But  amidst  my  instmctionBy  I  had  almost 

forgot  to  administer  my  wholesome  oorrections ;  so 

take  that  twinge, — and  that. 
Franklin.  Oh!   £hl    OhI    Ohhh!    Ab  much  in- 

stmetion  as  yon  please,  Madam  Qout,  and  as  many 

reproaches;  but  pray.  Madam,  a  truce  with  your 

emreetioDal 
Gout.  No,  Sir,  no, — ^I  will  not  abate  a  partiele  of 

what  is  so  much  for  your  good, — therefore — 
Franklin.  Oh  t  Ehhh  t — ^It  is  not  fair  to  say  I  take 

no  exercise,  when  I  do  very  often,  going  out  to  dine 

and  returning  in  my  carriage. 
Gout.  That,  of  all  imaginable  exercises,  is  the  most 

slight  and  insignificant,  W  you  allude  to  the  motion 

of  a  carriage  suspended  on  springs.    By  observing 

the  degree  of  heat  obtained  by  different  kinds  of 

motion,  we  may  form  an  estimate  of  the  quantity  of 

exercise  given  bv  each.    Thus,  for  example,  if  you 
turn  out  to  walk  in  winter  with  cold  feet,  in  an 

hour's  time  you  will  be  in  a  ^low  all  over ;  ride  on 
horseback,  the  same  effect  wiU  scarcely  be  perceived 
by  four  hours'  round  trotting ;  but  if  you  loll  in  a 
carriage,  such  as  you   have  mentioned,  you  may 
travel  all  day,  and  gladly  enter  the  last  inn  to  warm 
your  feet  by  a  fire.    Flatter  yourself  then  no  longer, 
that  half  an  hour's  airing  in  your  carriage  deserves 
the  name  of  exercise.    Providenoe  has  appointed  few 
to  roll  in  carriages,  while  he  has  given  to  all  a  pair 
of  l^s,  which  are  machiBes  infinitely  more  commo- 
dious and  serviceable.    Be  grateful  then,  and  make 
a  proper  use  of  yours.    Would  you  know  how  they 
forward  the  cirocdation  of  your  fluids,  in  the  very 
action  of  transporting  you  from  place  to  place ;  oh* 
serve  when  you  walk,  that  aU  your  weight  is  alter- 
nately thrown  from   one  leg  to   the  other;    this 
occasions  a  great  pressure  on  the  vessels  of  the  foot, 
and  repels  their  contents;  when  relieved,  by  the 
weight  being  thrown  on  the  other  foot,  the  vessels 
of  the  first  are  allowed  to  replenish,  and,  by  a  return 
of  this  weight,  this  repulsion  again  succeeds ;  thus 
accelerating  the  circulation  of  the  blood.    Thie  heat 
produced  in  any  given  lime,  depends  on  the  degree 
of  this  acceleration;    the  fluids    are  shaken,  the 
humors  attenuated,  the  secretions  facilitated,  and  all 
goes  well;  the  cheeks  are  ruddy,  and  health  is 
established.     Behold  your  fair  friend  at  Auteuil; 
a  lady  who  received  from  bounteous  nature  more 
really  useful  science,  than  half  a  dozen  such  pre- 
tenders to  philosophy  as  you  have  been  able  to 
extract  firom  all  your  books.     When  she  honors  you 
with  a  visit,  it  is  on  foot    She  walks  all  hours  of 
the  day,  and  leaves  indolence,  and  its  concomitant 
mahidies,  to  be  endured  by  her  horses.    In  this  see 
at  once  the  preservative  of  her  health  and  personal 
charms.     But  when  you  go  to  Auteuil,  you  must 
have  your  carriage,  though  it  is  no  further  from 
Passy  to  Auteuil  than  from  Auteuil  to  Possy. 

Franklin.  Your  reasonings  grow  very  tiresome. 
^  Gout.  I  stand  corrected.     I  will  be  silent  and  con- 
tinue my  office ;  take  that,  and  that. 

Franklin.  Oh  I  Ohh  I     Talk  on,  I  pray  you! 

GooT.  No,  no ;  I  have  a  good  number  of  twinges 
for  you  to-night,  and  you  may  be  sure  of  some  more 
to-morrow. 

Franklin.  What !  with  such  a  fever !  I  shall 
go  distracted.  Oh!  Eh!  Can  no  one  bear  it  for 
mef 

Goirr.  Ask  that  of  your  horses ;  they  have  served 
you  faithfully. 

Prankun.  How  can  you  so  orueUy  sport  with  my 
torments? 

GoOT.  Sport  t  I  am  very  serious.    I  have  here  a 
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list  of  offences  against  your  own  health  distlnotly 
written,  and  can  justify  every  stroke  inflicted  on 
you. 

Frankun.  Read  it,  then. 
'    GooT.  It  is  too  long  a  detail;  but  I  will  briefly 
mention  some  particulars. 

Franklin.  Proceed.    I  am  all  attention. 

Gout.  Do  you  remember  how  often  you  have  pro- 
mised yourself,  the  following  morning,  a  walk  in  the 
grove  of  Boulogne,  in  the  gurdeu  de  la  Muette,  or  in 
your  own  garden,  and  have  violated  your  promise, 
alleging,  at  one  time,  it  was  too  cold,  at  another  too 
warm,  too  windy,  too  moist,  or  what  else  you 

g leased ;  when  in  truth  it  was  too  nothing,  but  your 
isuperable  love  of  ease  ? 

Franklin.  That  I  confess  may  have  happened 
occasionally,  probably  ten  times  in  a  year. 

Gout.  Your  confession  is  very  far  short  of  the 
^tmth ;  the  gross  amount  is  one  hundred  and  ninety- 
nine  times. 
Franklin.  Is  it  possible? 

Gout.  So  possible,  th&t  it  is  fact;  you  may  rely  on 
the  accuracy  of  my  statement  You  know  Mr. 
Brillon's  garaens,  and  what  fine  walks  they  contain; 
you  know  the  handsome  flight  of  an  hundred  steps, 
which  lead  from  the  terrace  above  to  the  lawn 
below.  You  have  been  in  the  practice  of  visitinff 
this  amiable  family  twice  a  week,  after  dinner,  and 
it  is  a  maxim  of  your  own,  that  **  a  man  may  take 
as  much  exercise  in  walking  a  mile,  up  and  down 
stairs,  as  in  ten  on  level  ground.'*  What  an  oppor- 
tunity was  here  for  you  to  have  had  exercise  in 
both  these  ways!  Did  you  embrace  it,  and  how 
often? 

Franklin.    I    cannot   immediately  answer    that 
question. 
GkHJT.  I  will  do  it  for  you ;  not  once. 
Franklin.  Not  once? 

GrouT.  Even  so.  During  the  summer  yon  went 
.there  at  six  o'clock.  Yon  found  the  charming  lady, 
with  her  lovely  children  and  friends,  eager  to  walk 
with  you,  and  entertain  you  with  their  agreeable 
conversation ;  and  what  has  been  your  choice  ? 
Why,  to  sit  on  the  terrace,  satisfying  yourself  with 
the  fine  prospect,  and  passing  jrour  eye  over  the 
beauties  of  the  garden  below,  without  taking  one 
step  to  descend  and  walk  about  in  them.  On  the 
contrary,  you  call  for  tea  and  the  chess-board ;  and 
lo !  you  are  occupied  ia  your  seat  till  nine  o'clock, 
and  that  besides  two  hours'  play  after  dinner ;  and 
then,  instead  of  walking  home,  which  would  have 
bestirred  you  a  little,  you  step  into  your  carriage. 
How  absurd  to  suppose  that  all  this  carelessness 
can  be  reconcilable  with  health,  without  my  inter- 
position! 

Franklin.  I  am  convinced  now  of  the  justness  of 
poor  Richard's  remark,  that  "  Our  debts  and  onr 
sins  are  always  greater  than  we  think  for." 

Gout.  So  it  is.  You  philosophers  are  sages  in 
your  maxims,  and  fools  in  your  conduct 

Franklin.  But  do  ^ou  charge  among  my  erimea^ 
that  I  return  in  a  carrinffc  from  Mr.  Bnllon's? 

QoxTL  Certainly ;  for,  naving  been  seated  all  the 
while,  you  cannot  object  the  fatigue  of  the  day,  and 
cannot  want  therefore  the  relief  of  a  carriage. 

Frankun.  What  then  would  yon  have  me  do  with 
my  carriage? 

Gout.  Bum  it  if  yon  choose;  you  would  at  least 
get  heat  out  of  it  once  in  this  way ;  or,  if  you  dis- 
like that  proposal,  here's  another  for  you ;  observe 
the  poor  peasants,  who  work  in  the  vineyards  and 
grounds  about  the  villages  of  Passy,  Auteuil,  Chail- 
lot,  <fec. ;  you  may  find  every  day,  among  these  de- 
serving creatures,  four  or  five  ola  men  and  women, 
bent  and  perhaps  crippled  by  weight  of  yeazs,  and 
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too  long  And  too  great  labor.  After  a  moet  fS&tigmiig 
day,  these  people  haye  to  tmdge  a  mile  or  two  to 
their  toio^  huta.  Order  Yoor  coachman  to  set'them 
down.  Tnia  is  an  act  that  will  be  good  for  yoor 
Boul;  and,  at  the  same  time,  after  yoar  Tiait  to  the 
Brillons,  if  yoa  return  on  foot,  that  will  be  good  for 
yoor  body. 

FaAUXLiii.  Ahl  how  tireiomeyoQarel 

Gout.  Well,  then,  to  my  <^ee;  it  ihovdd  not  be 
foivotten  that  I  am  yoor  phymcian.    There^ 

j^umLLor.  Ohhh !  what  a  devil  of  a  physieiant 

Gout.  How  nngratefol  yon  are  to  say  so  I  JDi  it 
not  I  who,  in  the  character  of  yoor  physieian,  have 
saved  you  from  the  palsy,  dropsy,  and  apoplexy  I 
one  or  other  of  which  would  have  done  for  yoa  long 
ago,  bat  for  me. 

Feaitkuv.  I  sabmit,  and  thank  yoa  for  the  past, 
bat  entreat  the  discontinaance  of  voor  visits  for  the 
fdtore ;  for,  in  my  mind,  one  had  better  die  than  be 
cm^  so  dolefully.  Permit  me  Jast  to  hint,  that  I 
have  also  not  been  unfriendly  to  you.  I  never  feed 
ph^cian  or  ouaek  of  any  kind,  to  enter  the  list 
against  you;  if  then  you  do  not  leave  me  to  my 
repose,  it  may  be  said  yoa  are  ungratetfol  toa 

Goirr.  I  can  scarcely  acknowledge  that  as  any 
oUeotion.  As  to  quacks,  I  demise  them;  they  may 
kill  you  indeed,  but  cannot  injure  me.  An^  as  to 
regular  physicians,  the^  are  at  last  oonvinoed,  that 
the  goat,  in  such  a  suliyect  aa  yoa  are,  is  no  disease, 
l>ut  a  remedy ;  and  wherefore  care  a  remedy  f— but 
to  our  busutess, — there. 

Fkamkloi.  Oh  I  Oh ! — for  Heaven's  sake  leave 
me ;  and  I  promise  foithAilly  never  more  to  play  at 
ehess,  but  to  take  exeroise  daily,  and  live  temper- 
ately. 

Gout.  I  know  you  too  welL  You  promise  fisir ; 
but,  after  a  few  months  of  good  health,  yoa  will 
return  to  your  did  habits;  your  fine  pronnaes  will 
be  forgotten  like  the  forma  of  the  last  yearns  doudsb 
Let  us  then  finish  the  account,  and  I  will  ga  But 
I  leave  you  with  an  assurance  of  visiting  you  again 
at  a  proper  time  and  place ;  for  my  object  is  your 
good,  and  you  are  sensible  now  that  I  am  your  retJ 
JriiHtL 

Franklin  would  hardly  have  made  his  title 
good  in  the  old  literatare  of  New  £nglandy»if  he 
had  not  written  versee  of  some  kind.  The  lines 
entitled  ^^  Piq>er"  have  been  so  often  printed  as 
hisi  and  are  so  appropriate  to  his  tastes,  that  we 
may  give  them  a  place  here,  though  evidence  is 
irantiitt  that  he  wrote  them.  In  the  Mamachu- 
$ettB  MagagiM  for  Angost,  1794,  it  is  given  as 
^'written  by  the  late  Dr.  Franklin,"  but  in  the 
Am&riean  Mumim  of  1788,  it  is  only  ^^  ascribed*^ 
to  his  pen.  Mr.  Sparks  donbts  the  anthorship, 
bat  prints  the  lines."' 

rAPo;  ▲  poBL 

Some  wit  of  old,— «uch  wits  of  old  there  were, — 
Whose  hints  showed  meaning,  whose  allusions  care, 
By  one  brave  stroke  to  mark  all  human  kind, 
Called  clear  blank  paper  every  infant  mind ; 
Where  still,  as  opening  sense  her  dictates  wrote, 
Fair  virtue  put  a  seal,  or  vice  a  blot 

The  thought  was  happy,  pertinent,  and  true ; 
Kethinks  a  genius  mignt  the  plan  pursue. 
I,  (can  you  pardon  my  presumption  f )  I— 
Ko  inX,  no  genias,— yet  for  once  will  try. 

Yarious  the  papers  various  wants  produce. 
The  wants  of  fashion,  elegance,  and  use. 
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Men  are  as  varioot ;  and,  if  right  I  seen. 
Each  sort  of  j>«p«r  represents  some  num. 

Pray  note  tiie  fop, — half  powder  and  half  laee, — 
Kice  as  a  band-box  were  his  dwelling-plaee ; 
He*s  the  gilt  p^p^^  which  apart  you  store. 
And  lock  from  vulgar  hands  in  the  'tocrutolreL 

Meohanies,  servants,  liuinera,  and  so  fer&. 
Are  cofff  paper  of  inferior  worth : 
Less  prued,  more  useftil,  for  your  desk  deereedt 
Free  to  all  pens,  and  prompt  at  every  need. 

The  wretch,   whom  avarice  bids  to  pindi  and 
spare. 
Starve,  cheat,  and  pilfer,  to  enrich  an  heir. 
Is  coarse  hrowm  paper;  such  as  pedlers  choose 
To  wrap  up  wares,  which  better  men  will  use. 

Take  next  the  miser^s  eontrast,  who  destroys 
Health,  fome,  and  fortone,  in  a  round  of  joya. 
Will  any  paper  match  him  f    Tes,  throughouti 
He's  a  true  tinkiftg  paper ^  past  all  doubt 

The  retail  politician's  anxious  thought 
Deems   tku   side   always   ri^t,   and   that   stark 

naught; 
He  foams  with  censure ;  with  applaase  he  raves, — 
A  dupe  to  rumors,  and  a  tool  or  iniaves; 
Hell  want  no  type  his  weakness  to  proclaim. 
While  such  a  thing  ms/ooleeap  has  a  name. 

The  hasty  gentleman,  whose  blood  runs  high. 
Who  picks  a  quarrel,  if  you  step  awry. 
Who  oant  a  jest,  or  hint,  or  Ioomc  endare,— 
What's  he f    What!    Tnteh-ptyftr  to  be  sore. 

What  are  our  poets,  take  them  as  they  fidl, 
Gk>od,  bad,  rich,  poor,  much  read,  not  read  at  all  f 
Hiem  and  their  works  in  the  same  class  yon*ll  fine ; 
They  are  the  mere  wute-paper  of  mankind. 

Observe  the  maiden,  innocently  sweet ; 
She's  foir  white-paper^  an  unsullied  sheet; 
On  which  the  happy  man,  whom  fate  ordains. 
May  write  his  immm,  and  take  her  for  his  painsi 

One  instance  more,  and  only  one  m  bring ; 
Tis  the  great  man  who  scorns  a  little  thing. 
Whose  thoughts,  whose  deeds,  whose  marinia  are 

his  own, 
Formed  on  the  feelings  of  his  heart  alone ; 
True  genuine  royal  paper  b  his  breast ; 
Of  all  the  kinds  most  precious,  purest,  best 

Of  the  song  <tf  Country  Joark,  we  haye  the 
history  in  Pro£  McYiokar's  life  of  Bard.*  At  a 
8am)er  of  a  oonvivial  dub,  to  which  Franklin 
belonged,  and  of  whidi  Dr.  Bard^  the  physician 
of  Washington,  was  then  a  member,  o^ectioa 
was  m^de.  in  jest,  to  married  men  bdng  allowed 
to  sing  ike  praises  of  poets^  mistresses.  The 
next  morning,  at  breaknist,  Bard  received  the 
following  song  from  Franklin,  with  a  request 
that  he  would  be  ready  with  it  by  the  next 
meeting. 

wt  PLADT  oomnsT  JOAir. 

Of  their  Chloes  and  Phyllises  poets  may  prate, 

I  sing  my  plain  country  Joan, 
These  twelve  years  my  wife,  still  the  joy  ni  ny 
life,—  / 

Blest  day  that  I  made  her  my  own ! 

Not  a  word  of  her  face,  of  her  shape,  or  her  air. 
Or  of  flames,  or  of  darts,  you  shall  hear; 

I  baraty  admire,  but  virtue  I  price, 
That  fodes  not  in  seventy  year. 
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Am  I  loaded  with  care,  she  takes  off  a  large  share, 
That  the  burdea  ne'er  makes  me  to  reel ; 

Does  good  fortune  arriTe,  the  joy  of  my  wife 
Quite  doubles  the  pleasure  J,  feel 

She  defends  my  good  name,  even  when  Fm  to 
blame. 

Firm  friend  as  to  man  e'er  was  given ; 
Her  oompassionate  breast  feeb  for  all  the  distressed. 

Which  draws  down  more  blessings  from  heaven. 

In  health  a  oompanion  delightful  and  dear, 

Still  easy,  engaging,  and  free; 
In  sickness  no  less  tmin  the  carefulest  nurse, 

As  tender  as  tender  can  be. 

In  peace  and  good  order  my  household  she  guides, 

Right  careful  to  save  what  I  gain ; 
Tet  ^eerfully  spends,  and  smiles  on  the  friends 

Tve  the  pleasure  to  entertain. 

Some  faults  have  we  all,  and  so  has  my  Joan, 

But  then  they're  exceedingly  small, 
And,  now  I'm  grown  used  to  them,  so  like  my  own, 

I  scareely  can  see  them  at  alL 

Were  the  finest  young  princess,  with  millions  in 
purse. 

To  be  had  in  exchange  for  mj  Joan, 
I  could  not  get  a  better,  but  might  get  a  worse, 

So  ni  stick  to  piy  dearest  old  Joan. 

The  verses  to  the  Mothsr  Country  have  been 
asaigoed  to  Eranklin^s  seoond  visit  to  England. 

THB  M OTRXB  OOUHTBT. 

We  have  an  old  mother  that  peevish  is  g^wn ; 
She  BDube  us  like  children  that  scarce  walk  alone; 
She  forgets  we're  grown  up,  and  hav^  sense  of  our 
own; 

Which  nobody  can  deny,  deny. 
Which  nobody  can  deny. 

If  we  don't  obey  orders,  whatever  the  case. 
She  frowns,  and  she  chides,  and  she  loses  all  pati- 
Snce,  and  sometimes  she  hits  us  a  slap  in  the  laoe ; 
Which  nobody  can  deny,  Ao. 

Her  orders  so  odd  are,  we  often  suspect 
That  age  has  impaired  her  sound  intellect ; 
But  sful  an  old  mother  should  have  due  respect; 
Which  nobody  can  deny,  Ac 

Let^s  bear  with  her  humors  as  well  as  we  can ; 
But  why  should  we  bear  the  abuse  of  her  man  f 
When  servants  make  miachiel^  they  earn  the  rattan ; 
Whieh  nobody  should  deny,  Ac 

Enow,  too,  ye  bad  neiehbors,  who  aim  to  divide 
The  sons  from  the  mother,  that  still  she's  our  pride ; 
And  if  ye  attack  her,  we're  all  of  her  side; 
Which  nobody  can  deny,  Ac 

Well  join  in  her  law-suits,  to  baffle  all  those 
Who,  to  eet  what  she  has,  will  be  often  her  foes; 
For  we  know  it  must  all  be  our  own,  when  she 
goes; 

Which  nobody  can  deny,  deny, 
Which  nobody  can  deny. 

The  Meehanic^i  Song  we  find  attributed  to 
Franklin,  in  an  old  collection  of  songs,  "The 
Charms  of  Melody,"  in  Harvard  library. 


1IBCBA]I110%  BOWO. 

Ye  merry  mechanics  come  join  in  my  song, 

And  let  your  brisk  chorus  come  bounding  along; 

Tho^  some  perhaps  poor,   and   some    rich  there 

maybe, 
1 M  all  are  united,  hiqppy  and  freeu 


(CaoBXJs) — ^Happy  and  tree, 
Happy  and  free, 
Tet  all  are  united,  happy  and  free. 

Te  tailors  of  ancient  and  noble  renown, 
Who  clothe  all  the  people  in  country  and  town ; 
Remember  that  Adam  (your  father  and  head) 
Tho'  the  lord  of  the  world,  was  a  tailor  by  trada 

ELappy  and  free,  Ao. 

Masons  who  work  in  stone,  mortar  and  brick, 
And  lay  the  foundation  deep,  solid  and  thick ; 
Tho'  hard  be  your  labour,  yet  lasting  your  fame, 
Both  Egypt  and  China  your  wonders  proclaim. 

Happy  and  free,  ^ 

Ye  smiths  who  forge  tools  for  all  trades  here  below. 
You've  nothing  to  fear  while  you  smite  and  you 

blow; 
All  things  you  may  conquer,  so  happjr  your  lot, 
If  you  are  careful  to  strike  while  tne  iron  is  hot 

Happy  and  ft^e,  d^c 

Ye  shoemakers  nobly  fr^m  ages  long  past. 

Have  defended  your  rights  with  the  awl  to  your 

lost; 
And  cobblers  all  merry  not  only  stop  holes, 
But  work  night  and  day  for  the  good  of  our  souls, 

Happy  and  free,  ^ 

Ye  cabinet-makers  brave  workers  of  wood. 
As  you  work  for  the  ladies  your  work  must  be  good; 
Ye  joiners  and  carpenters,  for  off  and  near, 
Stick  close  to  your  trades  and  you've  nothing  to 
fear. 

Happy  and  fi^e,  Ac 

Ye  coa^hmakers  must  not  by  tax  be  oontrol'd. 
But  ship  off  vour  coaches  and  fetch  us  some  gold ; 
The  roller  of  vour  coach  made  Opemious  reel. 
And  foresee  tne  world  to  turn  round  like  a  wheel 

Hiqppy  and  free,  ^ 

Ye  hatters  who  oft  with  hands  not  very  fair, 
Fix  hats  on  a  block  for  blockheads  to  wear; 
Tho'  charity  covers  a  sin  now  and  then, 
You  cover  the  heads  and  the  sins  of  all  men. 

Happy  and  free,  Ac 

Ye  carders,  and  spinners,  and  weavers  attend. 
And  take  the  advice  of  poor  Richard,  your  friend ; 
Stick  close  to  your  looms,  to  your  wheels,  and  your 

card. 
And  you  never  need  fear  of  times  going  hard. 

Happy  and  free,  Ac 

Ye  printers  who  give  us  our  learning  and  news. 
And  impartially  print  for  Turks,  Christians,  and 

Jews; 
Let  your  fiivorite  toast  ever  sound  thro'  the  streets, 
A  freedom  to  press,  and  a  volume  in  sheets. 

Happy  and  fr«e,  Ac 

Ye  coopers  who  rattle  with  driver  and  adze. 
And  lather  each  day  upon  hoops  and  on  caggs ; 
The  £unou8  old  baUad  of  "  Love  in  a  tub," 
You  may  sing  to  the  tune  of  rnb-a-dub-duK 

ELappy  and  free,  Ac 

Ye  ship-builders,  riggers,  and  makers  of  sails, 
All  read  the  new  Constitution  prevails ; 
And  soon  you  may  see  on  the  proud  swelling  tide. 
The  ships  of  Columbia  triumphantly  ride. 

Happy  and  free,  Ac 

Each  tradesman  turns  out  with  his  tools  in  his  hand. 
To  cherish  the  arts  and  keep  peace  thro'  the  land ; 
Each  apprentice  and  journeyman  join  in  my  song. 
And  let  your  full  chorus  come  bounding  along; 

Happy  and  fi^e,  Ao. 
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DAVID  FBENCH. 

John  PiiBKB,  in  a  work  to  be  hereafter  notioed, 
has  ^^  inBerted  sotue  poedoal  traoslatioiis  from  the 
Greek  and  Latin,  which  were  consigned  to  obli- 
vion, through  the  obliterating  medium  of  rats  and 
moth!^  under  the  sequestered  canopy  of  an  anti- 
quated trunk ;  written  between  the  years  of  1720 
and  1780,  by  the  learned  and  facetious  Duvid 
French,  Esq.,  late  of  the  Delaware  coontiee  (now 
State)." 

Alas !  poor  Yorick  I  All  that  we  know  of  the 
career  of  the  ^Mearned  and  fiicetious"  French  is 
the  record  of  hU  death,  and  fur  that  we  are  in- 
debted to  the  postscript  of  a  letter,  dated  August 
25, 1742 : — "  David  Irench  was  buried  yeste^y 
in  Chester  church  by  the  side  of  his  father,  and 
Mr.  Moxon  sueceeds  him  as  prothonotary**  (of  the 
court  at  New  Castle).*  His  father  is  stated,  by 
Mr.  ilsher,  to  have  been  Colonel  John  French,  a 
prominent  name  in  the  local  history  of  the  lower 
counties. 

The  translations,  printed  by  Parke,  are  six  in 
nnmber ;  four  are  from  the  first,  fourth,  eleventh, 
and  twenty-sixth  odes  of  Anacreon,  and  two  from 
the  elegies  of  Ovid.  The  smoothness  and  ele- 
gance of  their  versification  testify  to  the  accom- 
plLshed  scholarship  of  the  writer,  and  make  ua 
regret  some  evidence  of  his  ^^  facetiousness,"  as 
well  as  learning,  had  not  turned  up  in  the  ^anti- 
quated trunk." 


or  AX  AOBBOir. 


Fain  would  I  Atrides  praise, 
Or  Cadmus  tins  in  tune^  lays ; 
The  strings  wiU  sound  of  love  alone, 
Nor  knows  my  heart  another  tone. 
I  changed  the  shell  and  ev*ry  string. 
And  now  Alcides'  toils  I  sing ; 
In  vain  to  sing  his  deeds  I  strove, 
My  lyre  would  piny  of  nought  but  love. 
Ye  heroes  now  a  long  farewell  I 
A  softer  theme  best  suits  my  shell. 
Love's  passion  it  will  only  teU. 

rr. 
CfBim$«ff, 

On  a  bed  of  myrtles  made, 
Or  OQ  a  greeny  clover  laid. 
Willingly  I'd  pass  away 
In  carou8ing--all  the  dnj ; 
Oujfnd  bv  my  side  should  stand. 
With  a  brinmier  in  his  hand. 
like  a  never-standins  vheel, 
Fleeting  time  is  running  stiU ; 
We  ourselves  will  dust  become, 
And  shall  moulder  in  the  tomb. 
On  my  grave  why  should  you  lay 
Oil,  or  gifta  that  soon  decay  ? 
Rather  now  before  Tm  dead. 
With  rosy  garlands  crown  my  head ; 
All  the  odors  of  the  spring, 
With  a  gentle  mistress  bnng, 
Ere  I  go  to  shades  of  night, 
111  put  all  my  eares  to  flight 

zx. 

Oft  by  the  maidens  I  am  told. 
Poor  Anacreafif  thou  grow'st  old  I 


Take  the  ^ass,  and  see  bow  yeaiB 
Have  despoii'd  thy  head  of  hairs; 
bee,  thy  lorehead  bald  appears! 

But  whether  hair  adorns  my  head. 
Or  all  my  golden  tresses  fled, 
I  do  not  know,  but  from  their  lore. 
Resounding  my  approaching  hour. 
This  truth  1  know,  infallibly, 
'TIS  time  to  Uve,  if  death  be  nigh. 


7b  a  SwiOow. 

Say  now,  thou  twitVing  swallow,  say. 

How  shall  I  punish  thee  f  which  way  f 

Say.  shall  I  rather  clip  thy  wing. 

Or  tongue,  that  thou  no  more  mayst  sing! 

As  cruel  7Weu9  once  is  said 

T*  have  done,  while  yet  thou  w«rt  a  maid. 

Why  dost  thou,  ere  the  mom  is  nigh. 

Prattling  round  my  window  fly  f 

Why  snatch  Bathylla  from  my  arms. 

While  I  in  dreams  possess  her  chahns  ? 


*  Bsrij  Poets  snd  Poetrj  of  Penn871▼Mlil^  by  J.  F.  Flshei. 
—Pa  Hist  Soo.  Mema,  toL  IL  part  li  M. 


When  Baeeku*  revels  in  my  breart^ 

All  my  cares  are  lull'd  to  rest ; 

Crcsm  self  I  then  despise. 

He's  not  so  happy  in  my  eyea 

Then  from  m^  hpe  flow  warbling  sounds, 

Sweetest  music  then  abounds : 

With  laurel  wreaths  I  bind  my  brow, 

I  look  disdainfully  below. 

Let  fools  impetuous  rush  to  arms. 

Me  the  gen'rous  Lyeus  chnrma 

Quickly  give  me,  youth,  the  bowl. 

In  one  Inicge  draught  1*11  drown  my  soul ; 

Here,  rather  let  me  drunken  lie,  . 

Than  sober,  without  wine  to  die. 


MATHSBBTLES. 

This  witty  divine  was  bom  in  Boston,  1706.  He 
was  the  son  of  an  £ngU^ihman,  who  died  a  year 
after  his  son's  birth.  On  his  mother's  side  be 
was  descended  froia  Richard,  the  founder  of  the 
Mather  family,  and  John  Cotton.  Leaving  Har- 
vard in  1725,  ne  was  ordained  in  1788  t^  first 
pastor  of  the  HoUis  Street  Church.  Here  he 
remained  until  the  outbreak  of  the  American 
Revolution,  when,  in  consequence  of  his  adherence 
to  the  English  government,  this  connexion  wat 
broken  off.  In  1777  he  was  denounced  in  town 
meeting,  and  afterwards  tried  before  a  special 
court  on  the  charges  of  having  remained  in  the 
town  during  the  siege,  prayed  for  the  king,  and 
received  the  visits  of  British  offioers.  He  was 
convicted,  and  sentenced  to  imprisonment  with 
his  family  in  a  guard-ship  and  to  be  sent  to  Eng- 
land. The  first  part  of  the  sentence  was  changed 
to  confinement  in  his  own  house,  and  the  second 
was  never  put  in  execution.  During  this  impri- 
sonment he  amused  the  good  people  of  Boston  by 
on  one  occasion  very  composedly  marching  to  and 
fVo  before  his  own  door,  mounting  guard  over 
himself,  having  persuaded  his  sentinel  to  go  on  an 
errand  for  him  on  condition  of  supplying  his 
place  during  his  absence.  The  guard  was  aoon 
removed,  again  restored,  and  not  Icmg  after  die- 
missed — changes  which  drew  from  the  doctor  the 
remark  that  ^^  he  had  been  guarded,  reguarded, 
and  disregarded.''  Disregarded  he  remainedf  as 
he  was  henceforth  anfimd  to  live  in  retuemeot 
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MaHuir  Bj/U*  to  B.  Franklin. 

Boston,  nth  May,  1787. 

It  is  long  since  I  hud  the  ple.iaure  of  writing  to 
Toa  by  Hr.  Edwurd  Uhurch,  to  thnnk  jon  for  yonr 
uieadly  meation  of  ma  in  a  letter  that  I  &ud  vs* 
Imumitted  to  tha  Univeraity  of  Abardcen.  I  doabt 
rtsther  yoa  ever  received  it,  but.  under  greut 
veaknas  by  oiri  o^  and  a  pjilay,  1  eeiie  thU  opifor- 
tonity  of  enployiiig  my  daughter  to  repeat  the 
thaaki,  which  I  aiined  to  aiipreM  in  that  lettar. 
Your  Eioallancy  is  now  the  miLo,  that  I  early  et 
paeted  to  see  you.  I  congratulate  my  country  upon 
ker  bariog  produced  a  Franklin.  Bad  can  only  add, 
I  wish  to  niset  yoa  wher«  oooiplete  felicity  and  wa 
AM  be  for  erer  nnitod  I  am,  my  denr  and  early 
fritod,  your  moat  aSeetioiiate  and  bomble  servant, 
M.  Bvira. 

P5.  I  refer  you  to  the  bearer,  Mr.  Pierpont,  to 
iafann  yon  hov  rny  life,  and  that  of  my  daughter*, 
baye  bMu  sared  by  your  poitUi. 


HU  death  ooourred  some  mnnthH  afl«r  ia  1786. 
He  left  two  daughtsra,  who  remained  unfiiuching 
lay alieta,  residing  togetber  in  their  fatber's  bouse, 
OD  the  corner  of  Ha»aa  and  Tremont  streets, 
which  no  offer  would  induce  them  to  part  with, 
taking  their  tea  off  a  tulile  at  which  Franklin 
had  partaken  of  the  same  beverage,  blowing 
their  fire  with  a  belliiirs  two  liundred  years  old, 
going  to  ohuroh  on  Sundays  in  dreasea  of  the  iaat 
oentary,  qntil  1835,  when  one  of  them,  as  the 
Mory  goes,  died  of  grief^  a9  it  i9  snppused,  at  hav- 
ing pijl  of  the  old  &mily  mansiun  pnlled  dnwn 
ftir  the  improvemjnt  of  the  street.  The  survivor 
fived  two  years  longer.  Botii  were  anmarried, 
and  must  have  attained  a  good  old  age,  as  we  find 
Dr.  Byles's  daughters  spoken  of  as  a  conple  of 
fine  yonng  ladi«a  by  die  Rev.  Jacob  Bailey*  in 
1T7B. 


•JwobBi  _, 
MmiM  u  Hsmrd  Colto^ 

"Ibmonili.  Milne.     ■"--'- 
ki  MM  to  Nan  I 


It  Rovte J.  M«.  [n  ITSt.    Hs  i 


Dr.  Byle«'a  repatation  as  a  wit  has  oreiv 
shadowed  his  jnst  claims  to  regard  as  a  pulpit 
orator.  His  published  sermtHiB,  of  whioh  sevwal 
are  e.Ttant,  some  of  them  having  reached  a 
second  and  third  edition,  show  him  to  have  pus- 
sessed  a  fine  imagination,  great  skill  io  amplifica- 
tion, and  great  command  of  language  combined 
with  terseness  of  eipree^on.  Passages  in  these 
disconrsea  would  nut  do  discredit  to  the  best  old 
English  divines.  Beverol  were  preached  on  pub- 
lic occasions,  hut  ore,  like  all  his  other  disconrsea, 
entirely  free  from  the  political  allusions  in  which 
his  brother  clergymen  so  frequently  indulged. 
On  being  asked  wliy  he  avoided  this  topic,  he  re- 
plied, "  I  have  thrown  up  four  breoat-works, 
behind  which  (  have  entrenched  myself,  neither 
of  which  can  t>e  forced.  In  the  first  pl^se,  1  do 
not  nnderstond  politics  ;  in  the  second  plai^  yon  - 
all'do,  every  man  and  mother's  eon  of  yon ;  in  the 
third  place,  you  have  politics  all  the  week,  pray 
let  one  day  in  seven  be  devoted  to  religion;  in 
the  fourth  [daoe,  I  am  engaged  in  a  work  of  infi< 


In  the  eiu'ly  part  of  his  hfe,  before  and  after 
his  ordination,  Dr.  Bylea  wrote  and  published  the 
following  poems: — 

To  his  Excellency  Governor  Belcher,  on  the 
Death  of  his  Lady,  an  Epistle.    1736,  pp.  4. 

On  the  Death  of  the  Queen,  a  Poem.  1788, 
pp.7. 

A  n  Elegy  addressed  to  his  Excellency  Qovemor 
Belcher,  oji  the  Death  of  his  Brother-in-luw,  the 
Hon.  Daniel  Oliver,  Esq. ;  pp.  0. 

The  Comet,  1744,  pp.  4. 

The  Oonflagration,  the  Ood  of  Tenipest,  and 
Earthquake,  pp.  8. 

A  portion  of  these  were  collected,  with  several 
others,  in  a  small  ISnW.  volume  of  118  pages,*  in 
17S6,  with  the  following  brief 

Prefact.  The  Poems  collected  io  these  pag««, 
were,  for  the  most  part,  written  as  tba  nmusementa 
of  looaar  hours,  while  the  author  belonged  to  the 
college,  aod  was  unbending  his  mind  from  severer 
studies  in  the  eDtertaioment  of  the  clmaici.  Most 
of  them  hare  been  several  times  printed  here,  at 
London,  and  elsewhere,  either  Bepurntely  or  in  mis- 
cellaniea:  and  the  author  has  now  drawn  them  into 
a  volume.  Thus  he  givea  up  at  once  these  lighter 
productions,  and  bids  ndiea  to  the  airy  Mnsb 

The  poems  ore  for  the  most  part  devotional  or 
elewac,  including  several  hymns,  verses  written 
in  Milton's  Paradise  Lost,  To  the  Uumory  of  a 
Young  Commander  slain  in  a  battie  with  the 
Indians  1724,  To  on  Ingenloos  Toang  Gentleman 
on  his  dedicating  a  poem  to  the  antnor.  To  PIq- 
torio  on  the  «igbt  of  his  pictures,  and  verses  to 
Wntts  and  others. 


He  also  contributed  a  nnmber  of  essaya  and 
•  the  Kew  England  Weekly 


occasional  v 


BooUm  wbua  tha  ramalDdar  oT  Us  Ittt « 


.,,. iCMttt^iiiia^lK-r  — 

.^.Ibrtbg  PnMwunt  EplKopd  HIttarliMl  B«:latT,ln>a 
isUto  Tolnma  In  186S.     Br.  Butlal  hu  Imorponud  Ihs 
laorra]  In  %  btwrqihr  nf  its  wilbar.  In  wliioh  h«  hu  litro- 
iDoed  sliirn  itihm  oT  InCflTHtliu  hlstnrloal  laformatliMi. 
•  Fouiis  on  Bivsnl  Oaoulou.    Bf  Ul  B7ISB.    Baston, 
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CYCLOP JEDlk  OF  AHERICAK  LmBATUREL 


Joamal.  In  1744,  A  C^lUoUon  qf  Poem  hf 
Seoeral  Hand**  appeat^  in  Boston.  It  is  a 
«^>ital  misoellany  of  versea.  whidi  seemr  to  have 
been  floating  about  in  penodioals  or  manoscript 
at  the  period.  B^es  no  doubt  oontribnted  some 
of  its  miy-flve  pages,  but  none  of  hiti  produotioos 
are  pointed  out  in  a  copy  now  in  the  poesesskm 
of  Mr.  George  Tioknor^'t  which  bears  on  its  title 
the  inscription,  "Th.  Byke,  Given  her  by  her 
Father,  Feb.  14,  1768,^'  and  contains  several 
annotations  in  the  handwriting  of  the  original 
donor  or  owner.  It  is,  however,  easy  to  fix  upon 
him  the  courtly  answer  to  the  fbllowiug  compli- 
mentary request,  in  which  the  Uanl»  have  been 
oareftiUy  filled  np  with  the  name  of  Byles. 


!•  TO  BOBBOW  FOTll^ 

FntmaLadif, 

llie  Muse  now  waits  from  *  *  *  's  hands  to  press 
Homer^B  high  page,  in  Pope's  iUustrious  dren: 
How  the  pleaf  d  goddess  triumphs  to  pronounoe, 
The  names  of  *  *  *,  Pope,  Homer,  all  at  onoet 

TkeAnmo0t, 

Soon  as  your  beauteous  letter  I  peruse. 
Swift  as  an  echo  flies  the  answ'nng  muse; 
Joyful  and  eager  at  your  soft  commands. 
To  bring  my  Pope  subnussive  to  your  hands. 

Go,  my  dear  Pope,  transport  th'  attentive  fair. 

And  soothe,  with  winning  harmony,  her  ear. 

Twill  add  new  moes  to  thv  heavenly  song. 

To  be  repeated  by  her  gentle  tongue; 

Tliy  brignt'ninff  page  in  unknown  charms  shall  grow. 

Fresh  beauties  bloom,  and  fire  redoubled  glow; 

With  sounds  improv'd,  thy  artful  numbers  roll. 

Soft  as  her  love,  and  tuneful  as  her  soul: 

Old  Homer's  shade  shall  smile  if  she  commend. 

And  Pope  be  proud  to  write,  as  •  •  •  •  to  lend. 

It  also  contuns  a  long  and  pleasantly  written 
poem  on  Commencement  Day,  and  a  few  bur- 
lesque ballads  probably  written  by  Byles  or  Joseph 
Green.    One  of  these  is  as  follows. 


▲  FULL  Aim  ntus  Aoooumr  of  howthb 

▲KD  IKDIAM  PIXATS8WSKB 


TASXH  BT  THB  TAUABT 


BRaLIiBiaDff. 


Good  people  all,  prav  understand 

my  doleful  song  of  wo: 
It  tells  a  thing  done  lately,  and 

not  very  long  ago. 

How  Frenchmen,  Indians  eke,  a  troop 
(who  all  had  drunk  their  cogues) 

They  went  to  take  an  English  sloop : 
O  the  sad  pack  of  roguesi 

The  English  made  their  party  good, 

each  was  a  jolly  lad: 
The  Indians  run  away  for  blood, 

and  strove  to  hide  like  mad. 

lliree  of  the  fellows  in  a  fright, 

(that  Ib  to  say  in  fears) 
Leaping  into  the  sea  out-right, 

sows'd  over  head  and  ears. 

They  on  the  waves  in  woful  wise, 
to  swim  did  make  a  strife. 


*  A  Colleotioii  of  PoentB.  By  Serersl  Hands.  Boston : 
Prlntod  and  Sold  \>j  B.  Green  and  Company,  at  their  Prlnttnff 
HoQM  In  Newbnry-street ;  and  D.  Gookln,  In  ComhilL  1744 
4to.  pp.  66. 

t  THta,  with  other  rsritlea  of  the  kind,  has  been  UhenOly 
plMsd  at  oar  disposal  by  Mr.  Tioknor. 


[80  in  a  pond  a  kitten  eries, 
aaddA^lesforhisUfer 

While  boys  about  the  border  send, 

with  brickbats  and  with  stones; 
8till  dowse  him  deeper  in  the  mud; 

and  break  his  littte  bonea] 

What  came  of  them  we  cannot  tdl, 

thou^  many  things  are  said: 
But  this,  besure,  we  know  full  w^ 

if  they  were  drown'd  they're  deed. 

Our  men  did  neither  cry  nor  squesk; 

but  fouffht  like  any  sprites: 
And  this  f  to  the  honour  speak 

of  thern^  the  valiant  wi^piitsl 

0  did  I  not  the  talent  lack, 

of  thaniel  Whittcmore; 
Up  to  the  stars— T  th'  almanack, 

Td  cause  their  £yne  to  roar. 

Or  could  I  sing  like  fisther  French, 

so  clever  and  so  high; 
Tlieir  names  should  last  like  oaken  bench, 

to  perpetuity. 

How  many  prisoners  in  they  drew, 

say,  spirit  of  Tom  Law  1 
Two  Frenchmen,  and  papooses  two, 

three  sannops,  and  a  squaw. 

The  squaw,  and  the  pi^>ooses,  they 

are  to  be  left  alive: 
Two  French,  three  Indian  men  must  die: 

whidk  makes  exactly  five. 

[Thus  cyf^er.  Sirs,  you  see  I  can, 

and  €se  make  poetry; 
In  commonweals,  sure  such  a  man, 

how  useful  must  he  be  I] 

The  men  were  all  condemned,  and  try*d, 

and  one  might  almost  say. 
They*!  or  be  Mng'd,  or  be  reprieved, 

or  else  they*!  run  away. 

Fair  maidens,  now  see-saw,  and  wail, 

and  sing  in  doleful  dumps ; 
And  eke,  ye  lusty  lubys  nil, 

arise  and  stir  your  stumpsi 

T%is  precious  po*m  shall  sure  be  read. 

In  ev'17  town,  I  tro : 
In  every  chimney  comer  said, 

to  Portsmouth,  Boston  fino. 

And  little  children  when  they  cry, 

this  ditty  shall  beguile ; 
And  tho*  they  pout,  and  sob,  and  sigh, 

shall  hear,  and  hush,  and  smile. 

The  pretty  picture  too  likewise, 

a-top  looks  well  enough ; 
Tho'  nothing  to  the  purpose  'tis, 

'twiU  serve  to  set  it  om 

The  poet  will  be  glad,  no  doubt, 

when  all  his  verse  shall  say. 
Each  boy,  and  girl,  and  lass,  and  lout, 

for  ever,  and  for  aye. 

The  oollectioii  also  contains  a  number  <^  eolo- 
nes,  which  show  that  Byles  was  in  high  £svor  ia 
Boston.  His  reputation  was  not,  howev^,  con- 
fined to  his  own  town  or  country,  as  he  oorres 
ponded  with  Lansdowne,  Watts,  and  P<^)e,  the 
latter  of  whom  sent  him  his  Odyssey. 

The  Doctor  was  an  invetorato  punster.  The 
Rev.  Jacob  Bailey,  the  Missionary  at  Pownal- 
borough,  before  the  Revolution,  says  of  him,  afttf 
a  visit  to  his  bouse,  in  1778 :   ^^  The  perpetual 
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reach  after  pons  Tenders  his  oonyesvatkm  rather 
distasteful  to  persons  of  ordinair  deganoe  and 
refinement''  And  Kr.  Kettell*  quotes  some 
contemporary  Terses  to  the  same  effect :    . 

There's  panning  Bylee  prorokes  our  smiles, 

A  man  of  stately  paits. 
He  Tisits  folks  to  crack  his  iokes. 

Which  never  mend  their  neartsL 

With  stmttiDe  gait  and  wig  so  gpreat^ 

He  walks  along  the  streets; 
And  throws  out  wit,  or  what's  like  it, 

To  every  one  he  meets. 

The  latter  part  of  his  parody  of  Joseph  Greenes 
parody  on  his  psalm,  shows  that  he  was  occasion- 
ally coarse  in  his  jesting;  but  we  have  never 
h^u^  any  indelicacy  or  irreverenoe  iJleged  against 
him. 

The  anat  which  have  been  preserved,  show 
ihas  his  reputation  as  a  wit  was  well  deserved. 
There  was  a  slough  opposite  his  house,  in  which, 
on  a  certain  wet  day,  a  chaise  containing  two  of 
the  town  council  stuck  fiist  Dr.  Byles  came  to 
lus  door,  and  saluted  the  oflScials  witii  the  remark, 
^Gentlemen,  I  have  often  complained  to  you  of 
this  nuisance  without  any  attention  being  paid  to 
it,  and  I  am  very  glad  to  see  you  Mtirring  in  this 
matter  now." 

In  the  year  1780,  a  very  dark  day  occurred, 
which  was  long  remembered  as  ^*  the  dark  day.'' 
A  lady  neighbor  sent  her  son  to  the  Doctor  to 
know  if  he  could  tell  her  the  cause  of  the 
obscurity.  *^  My  dear,"  was  the  answer  to  the 
messenger,  "  give  niv  compliments  to  your  mother, 
and  tell  her  that  I  am  as  much  iu  the  dark  as 
she  is." 

One  day  a  ship  arrived  at  Boston  with  three 
hundred  street  lamps.  The  same  day,  the  Doctor 
hi^>pened  to  receive  a  cfdl  fW>m  a  lady  whose 
conversational  powers  were  not  of  the  kind  to 
render  a  long  mterview  desirable.  He  availed 
himself  of  the  newly  arrived  cargo  to  despatch 
his  visitor.  "  Have  you  heard  the  news  ?''  said 
hejWith  emphasis.  "  Oh,  no  I  What  news  ?" 
^  Why  three  hundred  new  lights  have  come  over 
in  the  ship  this  morning  fW>m  London,  and  the 
Belectmen  nave  wisely  ordered  them  to  be  put  in 
irons  immediatelv."  The  visitor  forthwith 
decamped  in  search  of  the  particulars  of  this  inva- 
sion of  religious  liberty. 

When  brought  before  his  judges  at  the  time  of 
hb  trial  thev  requested  him  to  sit  down  and 
warm  himself.  ^*  Gentlemen,"  was  the  reply, 
^  when  I  came  among  you,  I  expected  persecu- 
tion; but  I  could  not  think  you  would  have 
ofifered  me  the  fire  so  suddenly." 

A  mot  of  Byles's  is  related  by  the  hospitable 
wits  of  Boston,  to  the  visitor,  as  he  passes  by 
£ing's  Chapel,  in  Tremont  street  There  are  two 
courses  of  windows  bv  which  that  building  is 
Hghted  on  its  sides;  the  lower  ones  are  neariy 
square.  In  allusion  to  this  architectural  pecu-. 
Karity  of  the  square  embrasures  of  its  solid  walls,' 
Byles  said  that  he  had  often  heard  of  ecclesiasti- 
cal canons,  but  never  saw  the  portholes  before. 
Another,  a  revolutionary  wittic&m,  does  justice 


^  SpMlmeM  of  AmertotB  Poetrr,  1 196. 

twe  an  Indebted  for  a  fow  o^^lU  ezamplea,  to  Todor'i  Life 
ei  Otia. 


to  By  Ws  toryiniL  When  the  Britiah  troops,  ibb 
lobsters,  passed  his  door,  after  entering  the  town : 
**  Ah,"  sud  he,  "  now  our  grievances  will  be  red- 
dressed."* 

His  system  of  practical  joking  is  said  to  have 
been  as  felidtous  as  his  verbal,  though  rather 
more  eiroensive  to  the  victims. 

The  Doctor,  however,  occasionally  met  his 
match.  A  lady  whom  he  had  long  courted 
unsuecessfiilly,  married  a  gentleman  by  the  name 
of  Quincy.  "  So,  madam,"  said  the  unsuccess- 
ful suitor,  on  meeting  her  afterwards,  ^^  it  appears 
you  prefer  a  Quincy  to  Byles."  *^  Yes,  for  if  there 
had  been  anything  worse  than  lnU$^  God  would 
have  afflicted  Job  with  them." 

He  was  not,  however,  always  unsuccessful  with 
the  &ir  sex,  as  he  was  twice  married.  His  first 
wife  was  a  niece  of  Governor  Belcher,  and  her 
successor,  the  dignity  apparently  diminishing 
with  the  relation^p,  a  daughter  of  lieutenant- 
Gk)vemor  Tailer. 

In  person  Dr.  Byles  was  tail  and  well  m*opor- 
tioneo.  His  voice  was  powerful  and  melodiou8| 
and  he  was  a  graceful  and  impressive  speaker. 

VBOM  ▲  UEEM OK  OH  TBI  PRBSKRT  TILZKnS  OT  THB  BODY,  AXB 
RB  WVTUMM  OLOaiOUt  CUAMOB  BT 


It  is  a  dying  body,  and  therefore  a  vile  Body. 
Here  our  Biodies  now  stand,  perhaps  flourishing  m 
all  the  Pride  and  Bloom  of  Youth:  strong  our 
Sinews;  moist  our  Bones;  active  and  supple  our 
Joints;  our  Pulses  beating  with  Vigor,  and  our 
Hearts  leaping  with  a  Profusion  of  life  and  Energy. 
But  oh !  vaiu  Appearance  and  gaudy  Dream  I  Surely 
every  man  at  his  best  Estate,  is  altogether  Vanity. 
He  walks  in  a  vain  show,  he  glitters  with  delusive 
Colors;  he  spends  his  years  as  an  Idle  Tale.  What 
avails  it,  that  he  is  now  hardy  and  robust,  who  must 
quickly  pant  upon  a  Death-bed.  What  avails  it, 
that  his  umbs  are  sprightly  in  their  easy  Motions, 
which  must  quickly  stretch  in  their  dymg  Agony. 
The  Lips  now  flush  d  with  a  Rosy  Colour,  will  anon 
quiver  and  turn  pale.  The  Eyes  that  rose  with  a 
sparkling  Vivacity,  will  fix  in  a  ghastly  Horror. 
The  most  musical  Voice  will  be  stopp'd;  and  the 
tuneful  Breath  fly  away.  The  Face  where  Beanty 
now  triumphs,  will  appear  cold,  and  wan,  and  dis- 
mal, rifled  by  the  Hand  of  Death.  A  cold  sweat 
will  chill  the  Body;  a  hoarse  Rattling  will  fill  the 
Throat ;  the  Heart  will  heave  with  Pain  and  Labour, 
and  the  Lungs  catch  for  Breath,  bat  gasp  in  vain. 
Our  Friends  stand  in  Tears  about  our  Bed.  They 
weep;  but  they  cannot  help  us.  The  very  water 
with  which  they  would  cool  and  moisten  our  parched 
Mouths,  we  receive  with  a  hollow  groan.  Anon  we 
give  a  Gasp,  and  they  shriek  out  in  Distress,  **  Oh! 
H^»  OoM  1  H^t  JDeadt "  The  Body  in  that  Instant 
stretches  on  the  sheets,  an  awful  Corpse. 

•  «  «  «  • 

It  IB  folded  in  a  Winding  Sheet,  it  is  nailed  in  a 
black  Coffin,  and  it  is  deposited  in  a  silent  Vault, 
amidst  Shade  and  Solitude.  The  skin  brteks  and 
moulders  away ;  the  Flesh  drops  in  Dust  from  the 
Bones;  the  Bones  are  covered  with  block  Mould, 
and  Worms  twist  about  them.  Tlie  Coffins  break, 
and  the  Graves  sink  in,  and  the  disjointed  Skeleton 
strews  the  lonely  Vault 

«  «  •  •  • 

But  ohl  what  a  blessed  Change  will  the  Resur- 


•  M  On  mj  retan  to  BastoB,**  asyt  John  Adams,  in  bU  Aato- 
bioKTsphf  of  the  jusr  1768,  *"  I  found  the  town  fbU  of  troops, 
snd  as  Dr.  Bvles  of  punning  meroorj  expreeaed  it,  onrgiiev- 
saoeerad-droiaed.**    Adamses  Works,  IL  SIS. 
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reotion  make  upon  our  dead  Bodiei.  PerimM  the 
WoniiB  huye  feasted  themselveB  uixin  our  Laet Duet; 
bat  they  shall  refuud  it,  and  give  back  every  Atom ; 
«U  that  really  bekngs  to  our  Dumerioal  Body. 
The  Fishes  perhans  have  enten  the  Carcase,  buried 
in  the  Waves,  ana  Lost  in  the  Depths  of  the  Ocean. 
But  the  sea  also  shall  return  it  Dock,  and  give  up 
the  Dead  which  are  in  it  These  Bodies  may  dis- 
solve, and  scatter  among  the  Elementa.  Our  Fluids 
may  forsake  their  Vessels ;  the  Solid  contract,  and 
fold  up  in  its  primitive  Miuiature.  And  eren  after 
that  the  littlfi  iavisible  Bones  may  moulder  to  finer 
Dujt,  the  Dust  may  refine  to  Water,  wander  in  a 
Cloud,  float  in  a  River,  or  be  lost  in  the  wide  Sea, 
and  undistinguished  Drop  among  the  Waves.  They 
may  be  again  sucked  up  by  the  2Sun,  and  full  in  a 
Shower  upon  the  Earth;  they  may  refresh  the 
Fields  with  Dew,  flourish  in  a  Spire  of  Gross ;  look 
green  in  a  Leaf,  or  gaudy  in  a  Flower  or  a  Blossom. 


or  THB  masvRKXGTiox;  noM 
m  so«  or  AHjuD.    am  hsat 


nra  ira'rrssPLT,  a 
MKDrrATioH  or 

What  more  entertaining  specimen  of  the  Resur- 
rection is  there,  in  the  whole  Circumference  of 
Nature  f  Here  are  all  the  wonders  of  the  Day  in 
Miniature.  It  was  once  a  despicable  Worm,  it  is 
raised  a  kind  of  painted  little  Bird.  Formerly  it 
erawled  along  with  a  slow  and  leisurely  Motion : 
now  it  flutters  aloft  upon  its  guilded  Wiugai  How 
much  improved  is  its  speckl^  Covering,  when  all 
the  Gauoiiieas  of  Colour  is  scattered  about  its 
Plumage.  It  is  spangled  with  Gold  and  Silver,  and 
has  every  Gem  of  the  Orient  sparkling  among  its 
Feathers.  Here  a  brilliant  spot,  like  a  clear  Dia- 
mond, twinkles  with  an  unsulhed  Flame,  and  trem- 
bles  with  numerous  Lights,  that  glitter  in  a  gay 
Confusion.  There  a  Snphire  oasts  a  milder  Gleam, 
and  shews  like  the  blue  Expanse  of  Heaven  in  a 
fair  Winter  Evening.  In  this  Place  an  Emerald,  like 
the  calm  Ocean,  displays  its  cheerful  and  vivid  Green. 
And  close  by  a  Iluby — flames  with  the  ripened 
Blush  of  the  Morning.  The  Breast  and  Leg!»,  Uke 
Ebony,  shone  with  a  glorious  Darkness;  while  its 
expanded  Wings  are  edged  with  the  golden  Mtig- 
nincence  of  the  Topaz.  Thus  the  illustrious  little 
creature  is  furnished  with  the  diviuest  Art,  and 
looks  like  an  animated  composition  of  Jewels,  that 
blend  their  promiscuous  Beams  about  him.  Thus, 
O  Cofatm,  shall  the  Bodies  of  Good  Men  be  raised ; 
thus  shaU  they  shine,  and  thus  fly  away. 

VBOM  TBS  OOKFLAOEATIOH. 

But  O I  what  sounds  are  able  to  convey 
The  wild  confusions  of  the  dreadful  day  I 
Eternal  mountains  totter  on  their  base, 
And  strong  convulsions  work  the  valley's  face; 
Fierce  hurricanes  on  sounding  pinions  soar. 
Rush  o'er  the  land,  on  the  toss'd  billows  roar, 
And  dreadful  in  resistless  eddies  driven, 
Shake  all  the  crystal  battlements  of  heaven. 
See  the  wild  winds,  big  blustering  in  the  air, 
Drive  through  the  forests,  down  the  mountains  tear, 
Sweep  o*«r  the  valleys  in  their  rapid  course, 
And  nature  bends  beneath  the  impetuous  force. 
Storms  rush  at  storms,  at  tempests  tempests  roar. 
Dash  waves  on  waves,  and  thunder  to  the  shore. 
Columns  of  smoke  on  heavy 'wings  ascend. 
And  dancinff  sparkles  fly  before  Uie  wind. 
Devouring  fliimes,  wide- waving,  roar  aloud, 
And  melted  mount:iins  flow  a  fiery  flood: 
Then,  all  at  once,  immense  the  flres  arise, 
A  bright  destruction  wraps  the  crackling  sides ; 
While  all  the  elements  to  melt  eonspire. 
And  the  world  biases  in  the  flnal  fire. 

Yet  shall  ye,  flames,  the  wasting  globe  refino. 


And  bid  the  ddas  with  purer  aplaodoiv  thise. 
The  earth,  which  the  prolific  fires  consume. 
To  beauty  bums,  and  withers  into  bloom ; 
Improving  in  the  fertile  flame  it  lies, 
Fades  into  form,  and  into  vigour  dies: 
Fresh-dawning  glories  blush  amidai  th«  blaze. 
And  nature  all  renews  her  flowerr  £aoe. 
With  endless  channs  the  everinsting  year 
Bolls  round  the  seasopa  in  a  full  career ; 
Spring,  ever-blooming,  bids  the  fields  rejoice, 
And  warUitig  birds  tir  their  melodious  voice; 
Where'er  she  treads,  Iflics  unbidden  blow. 
Quick  tulipt  rise,  and  sudden  roses  glow : 
Her  pencil  paints  a  thousand  beauteous  scenes^ 
Where  blossoms  bud  amid  immortal  greens; 
Each  stream,  in  maces,  murmurs  as  it  flow?. 
And  fioating  forests  gently  bend  their  boughs. 
Thou,  autunm,  too,  sitt'st  m  the  fragrant  t^hade, 
W  hile  the  ripe  fruits  blush  all  around  thy  head : 
And  lavish  nature,  with  luxuriant  hands, 
All  the  soft  months,  in  gay  oonfusiou  blends. 

jfww  sveuLsm  utmm. 

To  Thee  the  tuneful  Anthem  soara, 
To  Thee,  our  Fathent'  God,  and  out's  ; 

This  wilderness  we  chose  our  seat: 
To  rights  secured  by  equal  laws 
From  persecution's  iron  claws. 

We  here  have  sought  our  calm  retreat. 

See  I  bow  the  Flocks  of  Jesus  rise  I 
See  I  how  the  fi\ce  of  Paradise 

Blooms  through  the  thicketa  of  the  wild 
Here  Liberty  erects  her  throne ; 
Here  Plenty  pours  her  treasures  down ; 

Peace  smiles,  as  heavenly  cherubs  mild. 

Lord,  g^ard  thy  Favors :  Lord,  extend 
Where  farther  Western  Suns  descend ; 

Nor  Southern  ^f eas  the  blessings  bound ; 
Till  Freedom  lift  her  cheerful  h^id. 
Till  pure  Religion  onward  spread. 

And  beamiiig  wrap  the  world  around. 

JOSEPH  QREEN. 

JosKPR  Gree!T,  who,  during  the  greater  part  of  s 
long  lifetime,  maintained  the  reputation  of  being 
the  foremost  wit  of  his  day,  was  bom  in  Boston, 
in  1706,  and  took  his  degree  at  Harvard,  at  the 
age  of  twenty.  He  next  engaged  in  business  as 
a  distiller,*  and  continued  in  mercantile  pursuits 
for  !nany  years,  thereby  amassing  a  large  fortune. 
Without  taking  a  prominent  part  in  politics,  his 
pen  was  always  ready  when  any  occasion  for 
satire  presented,  to  improve  it  for  the  columns  of 
the  contemporary  press,  or  the  separate  venture 


^   ^j:£U 


of  a  pamphlet  These  efl^islons  wore  in  smoothly 
written  verse,  and  are  fbll  of  humor.  One  of  the 
most  prominent  is,  Entertainment  for  A  Win- 
ter*$  Evening:  being  afuU  and  true  Account  of  a 
tery  strange  and  toond/rfvl  Sight  seen  in  Boston^ 
,on  the  twenVy -seventh  of  December y  1749,  at  nooh 
day^  the  truth  of  which  can  he  attested  }yy  a  great 
nurnber  of  people^  who  actually  saw  the  same 
with  their  own  eyes^  by  me^  the  Hon,  B.  B.  Esq, 
This  long  title  is  a  prelude  to  a  poem  of  some 
dozen  loosely  printed  octavo  pages  only,  in  which 
the  celebration  of  a  masonic  festival  in  a  church 

•  **  Ambition  fired  the  *sUll«r*8  pste."*— JTyidi 
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h  satirized :  the  procession  to  the  plaoe  of  assem- 
blage; the  sonnon  heard;  the  adjournment  to  a 
tavern,  and  the  junketing  which  followed,  being 
the  subject  matter,  the  writer  evidently  regarding 
a  place  of  public  worship  as  an  incongruous  loca- 
lity for  such  an  assemblage.  It  is  thus  summed 
up  in  the  opening  lines : — 

O  Muse  renowii'd  for  story-telling, 

Fair  Clio,  leave  thy  airy  dwellhig. 

Now  while  the  stream/like  marble  stand, 

HelJ  fast  by  winter's  icy  hand ; 

Now  while  the  hills  are  cloth*d  in  snow ; 

Now  while  the  keen  north-west  windi  blow; 

From  the  bleak  fields  and  chilling  air 

Unto  the  warmer  hearth  repair: 

Where  friends  in  cheerful  circle  met  ^ 

In  social  conversation  sit. 

Come,  g^dess,  and  onr  ears  regale 

With  a  diverting  Christmas  tale. 

O  come,  and  in  thy  verse  declare 

Who  were  the  men,  and  what  they  were. 

And  what  their  names,  and  what  their  fame. 

And  what  the  cause  for  which  they  came 

To  house  of  God  from  house  of  ale, 

And  how  the  parson  told  his  tale : 

How  they  retumM,  in  manner  odd. 

To  house  of  ale  from  house  of  God. 

Another  of  his  poems  is,  A  Mourr\ful  Lamen- 
tation for  tho  Death  of  Mr\  Old  Tenor,  written 
« after  a  change  in  the  currency.  He  was  also  a 
contributor  with  Bylei^  and  others,  to  ^^  A  Collec- 
tion of  Poems,  by  several  hands,"  published  at 
Boston,  in  1744.  An  Elegy  on  the  tong-e^Noeoted 
death  of  Old  Janue  (the  New  En^and  Weekly 
Conrant)  is  no  doubt  from  the  pen  of  one  of  the 
two  wits,  whose  productions  it  is  not  always  easy 
to  distinguish,  and  whose  talents  were  combined 
in  a  wit  combat  which  excited  much  merriment 
at  the  time.  It  arose  frt>m  the  desire  of  (rovernor 
Belcher  to  secure  the  good  company  of  Dr.  Byles 
in  a  visit  by  sea  to  some  Indian  tribes  on  the 
eastern  coast  of  the  province.  Byles  declined  his 
invitation,  and  the  Governor  set  sail  from  Boston, 
alone,  on  a  Saturday,  dropping  anchor  before  the 
castle  in  the  bay,  for  Sunday.  Here  he  per- 
suaded the  chaplain  to  exchange  pulpits  with  the 
eloquent  Doctor,  whom  he  invited  on  board  in 
the  afternoon,  to  tea.  On  leaving  the  cabin  at 
the  conclusion  of  the  repast,  he  found  himself,  to 
hb  surprise,  at  sea,  with  a  fair  wind,  the  anchor 
having  been  weighed  while  he  was  talking  over 
the  cheering  cup.  Return  was  out  of  the  ques- 
tion, and  the  Doctor,  whose  good-natured  counte- 
nance seems  to  indiciite  that  he  could  take  as  well 
as  give  a  joke,  no  doubt  made  himself  contented 
and  agreeable.  On  the  following  Sunday,  in  pre- 
paring for  divine  service,  it  was  found  that  there 
was  no  hyiim-book  on  board,  and  to  meet  the 
emergency,  Byles  composed  a  few  verses.  On 
their  return  Green  wrote  an  account  of  this  im- 
promptu, with  a  parody  upon  it,  to  which  Byles 
responded,  by  a  poem  and  parody  in  letum.  The 
whole  will  be  found  at  the  conclusion  of  this 
article. 

Greenes  satire  was  universally  directed  against 
arbitrary  power,  and  in  favor  of  fi-eedom.  He 
frequently  parodied  the  addresses  of  Governor 
Belcher,  who,  it  is  supposed,  stood  in  some  awe 
of  his  pen.  In  1774,  after  the  "withdrawal  of  the 
charter  of  Massaohnsetts  by  the  British  Parlia- 


ment, the  oounoillors  of  the  province  were  ap- 
pointed by  the  cro\vn,  instead  of  as  heretofore 
bein^  choeen  by  popular  election.  One  of  these 
appointmenta  was  tendered  to  Green,  but  imme- 
diately declined  by  him.  He  did  not,  however, 
take  any  active  part  on  the  popukr  side,  the  quiet, 
retiring  habit  of  his  mind,  combining  with  the 
infirmities  of  his  advanced  years,  as  an  induce- 
ment to  repose.  In  1775  he  sailed  for  England, 
where  he  passed  the  remiiinder  of  his  life  in  a 
secluded  but  not  inhospitable  retirement-  He  died 
in  1780.  A  humorous  epitaph  written  on  Green 
by  one  of  his  friends,  in  1748,  indicates  tiie  popu- 
lar appreciation  of  his  talents : 

Siste  Viator,  here  lies  one. 
Whose  life  was  whim,  whose  soul  was  pun» 
And  if  you  go  too  near  Ids  hearse, 
He*ll  joke  you,  both  in  prose  and  verse. 

\ 

HTXH  WM'ITIM  DITBIKO  A  TOTAOK. 

Great  God  thy  works  onr  wonder  ituse ; 

To  thee  our  swelling  notes  bcloug ; 
While  skies  and  windi,  aad  rocks  and  seas, 

Around  shall  echo  to  our  song. 

Thy  power  produced  this  mighty  frame. 

Aloud  to  thee  the  tempes:^  roar. 
Or  softer  breezes  tune  thy  name 

Gently  along  the  shelly  shore. 

Bound  thee  the  scaly  nation  roves. 
Thy  opening  hau<u  their  joys  bestow, 

Through  all  the  blushing  coral  grove». 
These  silent  gay  retreats  belo\\-. 

See  the  broad  sun  forsake  the  skies, 

Glow  on  the  waves  and  downward  glido, 

Anon  heaven  opens  all  its  eyes. 
And  star-beoins  tremble  o'er  the  tide. 

Each  various  scene,  or  day  or  night. 
Lord  I  points  to  thee  our  iiourish'd  soul ; 

Thy  glories  fix  our  whole  delight; 
So  the  touch'd  needle  courui  the  p<da 


In  David's  Psalms  an  oversight 
Byles  found  one  morning  at  his  tea, 

Alas!  that  he  should  never  write 
A  proper  psalm  to  sing  at  sea. 

Thus  ruminating  on  his  seat. 

Ambitious  thoughts  nt  length  prevallVL 
The  bard  determined  to  complete 

The  part  wherein  the  prophet  foil'd. 

He  sat  awhile  and  stroke  I  his  musc^* 
Then  taking  up  liis  tuneful  pen. 

Wrote  a  few  stanzas  for  the  use 
Of  his  seafaring  brethren. 

The  task  perform'd,  the  bard  content, 
Well  chosen  was  each  flowing  word ; 

On  a  short  voyage  himself  he  went. 
To  hear  it  read  and  sung  on  board. 

ifoBt  serious  Christians  do  aver, 
(Tlieir  credit  sure  we  may  rely  on,) 

In  former  times  that  after  prayer. 
They  used  to  sing  a  song  of  TXotl 

Our  modem  parson  hfivinjf  pray*d. 
Unless  loud  fame  our  fiiith  bc^i^uiles 

Sat  down,  took  out  his  book  and  said, 
"  Let's  sing  a  psalm  of  Mather  Byles." 

•  Bfles^s  fkvorita  est,  so  otmed  by  his  friends. 
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At  fint,  when  he  began  to  read. 

Their  headi  the  MBemUy  dowaward  hvig. 
But  he  with  bddneeB  did  proceed, 

And  thus  he  rcEad,  and  ttnu  th€^  smig. 


With  Tast  Mtnaaement  we  rarrey 

The  woDders  of  the  deep. 
Where  mackerel  ewim,  and  porpoiae  plftj, 

And  craba  and  lobsters  creep. 

Fiah  of  all  kinds  inhabit  here, 

And  thronff  the  dark  abode. 
Here  haddock,  hake,  and  floondert  are. 

And  eels,  and  perch,  and  cod. 

From  raginff  winds  and  tempests  free. 

So  smoothly  as  we  pass. 
The  shining  sorface  seems  to  be 

A  piece  of  Bristol  glasa 

But  when  the  winds  and  tempests  rise 

And  foaming  billows  swell. 
The  yessel  mounts  above  the  skies, 

And  lower  sinks  than  heU. 

Our  heads  the  tottering  motion  feel. 

And  quickly  we  become 
Giddy  as  new-dropp'd  calyes,  and  reel 

like  Indians  drunk  with  ram. 

What  praises  then  are  dne  that  we 

Thus  fisr  have  safely  got, 
Amarescoffgin  tribe  to  see. 

And  tribe  of  Penobscot 

rABODT  BT  MAnOta  BTUS. 

In  Bylee's  works  an  oversight 

Green  spy'd,  as  once  hesmok*d  his  chunk; 
Alas  I  that  Bylee  should  never  write 

A  song  to  sing,  when  folks  are  drank. 

Thus  in  the  chimney  on  his  block, 
Ambition  fir'd  the  'stiller's  pate ; 

He  summoned  all  his  little  stock. 
The  poet's  volume  to  complete. 

Ixmff  pans'd  the  lout,  and  scratch'd  his  skull. 
Then  took  his  chalk  pie  own'd  no  pen,] 

And  scrawVd  some  doffg^l,  for  the  whole 
Of  his  flip-drinking  brethren. 

The  task  perform*d — not  to  content- 
Ill  chosen  was  each  Grub-street  word; 

Strait  to  the  tavern  club  he  went, 
To  hear  it  bellow'd  round  the  board. 

UnknoiAi  delights  his  ears  explore, 

Inur'd  to'  midnight  caterwauls. 
To  hear  his  hoarse  companions  roar. 

The  horrid  thing  his  dulness  scrawlSb 

The  dub,  if  lame  we  may  rely  on, 
Convened,  to  hear  the  drunken  catch. 

At  the  three-horse-shoes,  or  red  lion— 
Tipling  began  the  night* s  debauch. 

The  little  'stiller  took  the  pint 

Full  fhiaght  with  flip  and  songs  obscene. 
And,  after  a  long  stuttring,  meant 

To  sing  a  song  of  Joey  Green. 

Soon  as  with  stam'ring  tongue,  to  read 

The  drunken  ballad,  he  began. 
The  club  from  clam'ring  strait  recede. 

To  hear  him  roar  the  thing  alone. 

soira. 

With  vast  amaxement  we  survey 

The  can  so  broad,  so  deep, 
Where  punch  succeeds  to  strong  sangree. 

Both  to  deli(^tftd  flipi 


Drink  of  an  smacks,  inhabit  hera. 
And  throng  the  dark  abode; 

Here's  ram,  luid  sugar,  and  mnaJBL  beer. 
In  a  continual  flood. 

From  cruel  thoughts  and  conseiaioa 
From  dram  to  dram  we  pass: 

Our  cheeks,  like  i^jdes,  ruddy  be ; 
Our  eyeballs  look  like  ^ass^ 

At  onee,  like  furies  up  we  rise. 

Our  raging  passions  swdl ; 
We  hnri  the  bottle  to  the  skies» 

Bvt  why,  we  cannot  tdL 

Our  brains  a  totf  ring  motion  fed. 

And  quickly  we  become 
Sick,  as  with  neero  steaks,*  and  reel 

LOrt  Indians  drunk  with  rum. 

Thus  lost  in  d«^  tranquillity. 

We  sit,  supine  and  sot, 
Till  we  two  moons  distinctly 


111   W«  IfWU  UlUUIW  U18UUOUJ 

Come  give  us  t'other  pot 


Dr.  ByWfl  oat,  alluded  to  in  the  i»eoe  JoBt  qvoi- 
ed,  reoaved  the  oompHment  of  an  ekgy  at  hir 
decease,  which  is  stated,  in  an  ettriy  manodorip* 
copy  in  the  Philadek^  library,  to  be  written 
by  Joseph  Ch:een.  The  excellenoe  of  the  fines 
"mil,  peniapa,  embahn  grimalkin  in  a  more  than 
Egyptian  perDetoity,  and  give  her  claim  to  rank, 
at  a  homUe  distance,  with  the  great  ones  of  her 
race:  ^^Tyb  oar  cat,"  of  Gammer  Gnrton'e  Needle, 
the  sportive  companion  of  Montaigne  in  his  tower,t 
and  the  grimalkin  who  so  demurdy  graces  tlM 
top  of  the  great  arm-chair  of  the  fiunona  Dr.  Syn- 
tax. Our  copy  is  taken  from  the  London  Maga- 
zine of  November,  1788,  where  it  is  introdoced 
by  a  request  for  its  insertion  by  a  subecriber,  and 
is  accompanied  by  the  psalm  and  parodiea  already 
quoted. 


rOBT*S  LAMBRTATfOir  fOB  TBI  LOSS  OT  BB  OAT, 
HB  VSKD  TO  CAU.  HIS  MUSI. 

Fells  qnadsm  deUdom  ent  cqjwdam  AdokacKPtla. 


Oppress'd  with  grief  in  heavy  strains  I  mourn 
The  partner  of  my  studies  from  me  torn. 
How  shall  I  sin^f  what  numbers  shall  I  ohose  t 
For  in  my  fav'nte  cat  Fve  lost  my  muse. 
No  more  I  feel  my  mind  with  raptures  fir^d, 
I  want  those  airs  that  Puss  so  oft  inspired; 
No  crowding  thoughts  my  ready  £sncy  fill. 
Nor  words  run  fluent  tmrn  my  easy  quill ; 
Tet  sh^  my  verse  deplore  her  crael  £ste. 
And  celebrate  the  virtues  of  my  cat 

In  acts  obscene  she  never  took  deb'ght ; 
No  caterwauls  disturbed  our  sleep  by  night ; 
Chaste  as  a  virg^,  free  from  every  stain. 
And  neighboring  cats  mew*d  for*  her  love  in  vain. 

She  never  thirsted  for  the  chickens'  blood ; 
Her  teeth  she  only  used  to  chew  her  food ; 
Harmless  as  satires  which  her  master  writes, 
A  ibe  to  scratching,  and  unused  to  bites. 
She  in  the  study  was  my  constant  mate ; 
There  we  togelher  many  evenings  sat 
Whene'er  I  Mt  my  towering  fsncy  fsil, 
I  stroked  her  head,  her  ears,  her  back,  and  tail ; 

e  This,  mys  so  oriftnal  note  sppsoded  to  the  poem,  snote 
to  what  pessed  at  «  eonrlvtel  club  to  which  Mr.  Green  b»- 
longed,  where  steeke  eat  fh»iB  the  ramp  of  a  dead  necre  wwe 
Imposed  on  the  eompany  for  beet  and  when  the  impodlioa  wai 
dlieoTered  a  violent  expectoration  enaoed. 

t  As  Montaigne  plaTing  with  his  eat, 
CkNDplalns  she  thought  him  hot  an  ass. 

Hadibnia,ptiSkLv.8S-iL 
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JUid  m  I  itrok«d  improv'd  my  dying  aong 
¥nm  th«  tweet  notes  of  her  melodiooB  tongne : 
Her  pom  and  mews  bo  evenly  kept  time, 
She  purred  in  metre,  Mid  she  meird  in  rhyme. 
Bat  when  my  dulnees  has  too  stabbom  proy'd* 
Kor  eoold  by  Poss't  miuio  be  remoy'd. 
Oft  to  the  well-known  yolumee  have  I  gone. 
And  stole  a  line  from  Pope  or  Addison. 

OfUimes  when  lost  anudst  poetic  heat, 
She  leaping  on  my  knee  has  took  her  seat ; 
There  saw  the  throes  that  rook'd  my  lab'ring  brain. 
And  lick'd  and  elaw'd  me  to  myself  again. 

Then,  friends,  indulge  my  grief,  and  let  me  moom, 
My  eat  is  gone,  ah  t  never  to  return. 
Now  in  my  stody,  all  the  tedious  nicety 
Alone  I  sit,  and  unassisted  write; 
Look  often  round  (O  greatest  cause  of  pain), 
And  view  the  numerous  labors  of  my  brain ; 
Those  ouires  of  words  array'd  in  pompous  rhyme, 
Which  oraved  the  jaws  of  all-devouring  time, 
Now  undefended  and  unwatch'd  by  cats. 
Are  doom'd  a  victim  to  the  teeth  of  rats. 

Green,  like  Bylea,  and  almost  all  men  of  trae 
bmnor,  ooold  pase  from  gay  to  grave  with  grace 
and  jfeeHng,  The  Eclogue  Sacred  to  the  Memory 
of  ihs  Bev,  Jonathan  MayheWy*  which  is  attri- 
buted to  him,  amply  meets  the  requirements  of  its 
occasion.  It  is  nmy  described  in  the  prefiatory 
argoment. 

"  Fidelio  and  Dnleins,  young  men  of  a  liberal 
edacation,  who  maintained  a  great  esteem  and 
aflbctionate  regard  for  the  deceased,  were  sepa- 
rated from  each  other  fbr  several  years.  Udetio, 
after  a  long  absence,  pa3r8  an  early  visit  to  Da- 
kios,  his  friend  and  former  companion,  whom  he 
finds  in  his  bower,  employed  in  study  and  con- 
templation. Their  meeting  begins  with  mutual 
tokens  of  love  and  affection;  after  which  they 
enter  into  a  discourse  expressing  the  beantifbl 
appearance  of  the  summer  season,  and  their  ad- 
miration of  the  works  of  Providence ;  represent- 
ing, at  the  same  time,  the  beautiful  but  short- 
lived state  of  the  flowers ;  from  whence  ildelio 
takes  occasion  to  draw  a  similitude  typical  of  the 
fhiilty  and  uncertainty  of  human  life ;  he  observes 
the  stalk  of  a  vine  which  has  been  lately  struck 
^  thunder.  This  providential  event  reminds 
fidelio  ci  the  afflictive  dispensation  of  the  law  of 
God  in  the  death  of  a  late  usefiod  and  worthy  pas- 
tor, which  he  reveals  to  lus  companion.  They, 
greicttly  dejected,  bewail  the  loss  of  so  trusty,  use- 
mi,  and  worthy  a  man,  but  mutually  consde  each 
other,  by  representing  the  consummate  happiness 
which  saints  ei\joy  upon  their  admission  to  tiie 
mansions  of  immortal  felicity.  They  conclude 
with  an  ode,  expressing  a  due  submission  to  the 
will  of  Heaven." 

We  quote  this  conclusion. 

ona. 

Parent  of  nil!  thou  source  of  light! 
Whose  will  seraphic  powers  obey. 
The  heavenlj^  Nme,  as  one  unite,  . 
And  thee  their  vow*d  obeisance  pay? 


*  An  Eo9ogQe  Sacred  to  the  Memorr  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Jons- 
tfasn  Msfbew,  who  departed  thU  life  July  ft,  anno  aalntls  bo- 
mans  17W,»tatb  4ft. 

The  wise,  theJnst.  the  ptoos,  sod  the  brave, 
Live  In  their  deatha,  and  iktorlsb  In  the  grave, 
Grain  hid  In  earth  repays  the  peaeanfa  care, 
And  erenlnf  sons  bat  rise  to  est  more  fldr. 

Boitoa:  printed  1^  llioinas  and  John  Fleet 


Permit  us.  Lord,  to  conseorate 
Our  first  ripe  fruito  of  early  days^ 
To  thee,  whose  care  to  us  is  greats 
Whose  love  demands  our  constant  praise. 

Thy  sovereign  wisdom  form'd  the  plan, 
Almightj  power,  which  none  oontrol ; 
Then  rais'a  this  noble  structure,  man. 
And  gave  him  an  immortal  souL 

All  earthly  beings  here  who  move, 
Experience  thy  paternal  care. 
And  feel  the  influence  of  thy  love, 
Which  sweetens  life  from  year  to  year. 

Thou  host  the  keys  of  life  and  death, 
The  springs  of  future  joys  and  bliss ; 
And  when  thou  loclfst  our  door  of  breath, 
fVail  life  and  all  ito  motions  cease. 

Our  mom  of  years  which  smile  in  bloom. 
And  those  arrived  at  eve  of  age. 
Must  bow  beneath  thy  sovereign  doom. 
And  quit  this  frail,  this  mortal  stage. 

In  all  we  see  thy  sovereign  sway. 
Thy  wisdom  gmdes  the  raliiig  sun ; 
Submissive,  we  thy  power  ol^y. 
In  all  we  own  "  thy  will  is  done.** 

O  may  our  thonghto  superior  rise, 
To  things  of  sense  wiiicn  here  we  crave; 
May  we  with  care  that  interest  price. 
Which  lies  so  far  beyond  the  grave. 

Conduct  us  safe  through  each  event. 
And  changing  scene  of  life  below ; 
Till  we  arrive  where  days  are  spent 
In  joys  which  can  no  changes  know. 

Lord,  in  thy  service  us  employ, 

And  when  we've  served  thee  here  on  earth 

Receive  us  hence  to  realms  of  jo^, 

To  join  with  those  of  heavenly  birth. 

May  we  from  angels  learn  to  sing. 
The  songs  of  high  seraphic  strain ; 
Then  mount  aloft  on  onerubs'  wings. 
And  soar  to  worlds  that  cease  from  pain. 

With  angels,  seraphs,  saints  above. 
May  we  thy  elonous  pnuse  display 
And  sing  or  thy  redeeming  love. 
Through  the  rev<dves  of  endless  day. 

JOHN  OALLENDEB. 

John  Gallbndbr,  the  first  historian  of  Rhode 
Island,  was  bom  in  Boston  in  the  year  1706.  He 
entered  Harvard  at  the  age  of  thirteen,  and  gra- 
duated in  1728.    In  1727  he  was  lioensed  to 

preach  by  the  first  Baptist  Church  in  Boston,  of 
which  his  uncle,  Elisba  OoUender,  was  pafitor, 
having  succeeded  Ellis  Oallender,  the  granofrtther 
of  tiie  subject  of  this  sketch,  in  the  same  office. 
In  Angust,  1728,  he  accepted  a  call  to  the  Baptist 
chnrch  in  Swansey,  Maasochnsetts,  where  he  re- 
moined  until  February,  1780.  He  was  next  after 
settled  over  the  first  Bi^tist  church  at  Newport, 
where  be  continued  until  his  death,  after  a  lin- 
gering illness,  January  26, 1748.  Soon  aft;er  his 
remoyal  to  Newport  be  became  a  member  of  a 
literary  and  philosophical  society  established  in 
the  place,  at  the  instigation,  it  is  snpposed,  of 
Dean  Berkdey,  in  1780,  afterwards  incorporated 
*in  1747,  with  the  title,  in  ooos^ence  of  the  dona- 
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tion  of  five  bnndred  poonds  steiimg  by  Abmham 
Redwood,  of  ^^the  Company  of  the  Redwood 
Library." 

In  1789  Mr.  Gallender  t>Qb1i8b6d  An  HiiUh 
rieal  Diaooune  on  the  ckU  and  reUoiotts  ajfmrt 
of  the  Colony  of  Bhode  hland  and  Frattdenee 
PlantatioTie^  in  New  England^  in  Am&rioa^from 
ihefint  settlement,  1688,  to  the  end  of  the  fint 
century.  It  was  delivered  on  the  twenty -fourth 
of  March,  1788,  the  first  centennial  anniversary 
of  the  cession  of  Aquedneck  or  Rhode  Inland  by 
the  i^acheras  Cannonicus  and  Miantunnonio,  ^nnto 
Mr.  Ooddington  and  his  friends  united  unto  hiin.^^ 
It  occupies  one  hundred  and  twenty  octavo  pages 
in  the  reprint  by  the  Rhode  Island  Historical 
Society,  and  contains  a  concise  and  temperate 
statement  of  the  difficulties  with  the  Mas^achu- 
setts  colonists  which  led  to  the  formation  of  the 
settlement,  its  early  struggles,  its  part  in  King 
Philip^s  war,  and  of  its  social  and  ecclesiastical 
affairs.  -  He  dwells  with  just  satisfiiction  on  the 
liberal  principles  of  the  colony. 

I  do  not  know  there  was  ever  before,  since  the 
world  came  into  the  Church,  such  an  ipBtauce,  as 
the  settlement  of  this  Colony  and  UUnd.  In  other 
States,  the  civil  magistrate  had  for  ever  a  public 
driving  in  the  particuUir  schemes  of  faith,  and  modes 
of  worship;  at  least,  by  negative  discouragements, 
by  annexing  the  rewords  of  honor  and  profit  to  his 
own  opinions ;  and  generally,  the  subject  was  bound 
by  penal  laws,  to  believe  that  set  of  doctrines,  and 
to  worship  Ood  in  that  manner,  the  magistrate 
pleased  to  prescribe.  Christian  mogidtrates  would 
unaccountably  assume  to  themselves  the  same  autho- 
rity  in  religious  afiifurs,  which  any  of  the  Kings  of 
Judah,  or  Israel,  exercised,  either  by  usurpation,  or 
by  the  immediate  will  and  inspiration  of  God,  and  a 
great  deal  more  toa  As  if  the  becomiirg  Christian 
save  the  magistrate  any  new  right  or  authority  over 
his  subjects,  or  over  the  Church  of  Christ;  and  ns  if 
that  because  they  submitted  personally  to  the  autho- 
rity and  government  of  Christ  in  his  word,  that 
therefore  they  might  clothe  themselves  with  his  au- 
thority ;  or  rather,  take  his  sceptre  out  of  his  hand, 
and  lord  it  over  6od*s  heritage.  It  is  lamentable 
that  pagans  and  infidels  allow  more  liberty  to  Chris- 
tians, than  they  were  wont  to  allow  to  one  another. 
It  is  evident,  the  civil  magistrate,  as  such,  con  have 
no  authority  to  decree  articles  of  faith,  and  to  deter- 
mine modes  of  worship,  and  to  interpret  the  laws  of 
Christ  for  his  subjects,  but  what  must  belong  to  all 
magistrates ;  but  no  magistrate  can  have  more  autho- 
rity over  conscience,  than  what  is  necessary  to  pre- 
serve the  public  peace,  and  that  can  be  only  to  pre- 
vent one  sect  from  oppressing  another,  and  to  keep 
the  peace  between  tliem.  Nothing  can  be  more  evi- 
dently proved,  than  "  the  right  of  private  judgment 
for  every  man,  in  the  nffairs  of  his  own  sfdvation," 
and  that  both  from  the  plainest  principles  of  reason, 
and  the  plainest  declarations  of  the  scripture.  This 
is  the  foundation  of  the  Beformation,  of  the  Christian 
reli^on,  of  all  religion,  which  necessarily  implies 
choice  and  judgment  But  I  need  not  labor  a  point, 
that  has  been  so  often  demonstrated  so  many  ways. 
Indeed,  as  every  man  believes  his  own  opinions  the 
best,  because  the  truest,  and  ought  charitaoly  to  wish 
all  others  of  the  same  opinion,  it  must  seem  reason- 
able the  magistrate  diould  have  a  public  leading  in 
religious  affairs,  but  as  he  almost  for  ever  exceeds 
the  due  bounds,  and  as  error  prevails  ten  times  more 

*  lAed  of  Oonyeyanoe. 


than  truth  in  the  world,  the  interest  of  truth  and  Hm 
right  of  private  judgment  seem  better  secured,  by  a 
I  universal  toleration  that  shall  suppress  aU  pro&ne- 
!  ness  and  inomoroli^  and  preserve  every  party  in  tht 
free  and  undisturbed  liberty  of  their  conscieDees, 
while  they  coutinne  quiet  and  dutiful  subjects  to  the 
State. 

Gallender  published  a  sermon  in  the  same  year 
at  the  ordination  of  Mr.  Jeremiah  Coody,  to  the 
care  of  the  Baptist  Church  in  Bostcm,  in  1741,  oa 
the  advantages  of  early  rdigion,  befim  a  aocielj 
of  yoong  men  at  Newport,  and  in  1745  on  the 
death  of  his  friend  the  Rev.  Mr.  Clap.  He  also 
formed  a  collection  of  papers  relative  to  the  hi»- 
toiT  of  theHiaptihts  in  America. 

Gallender  was  married  February  15,  1780,  to 
Elizabeth  Hardin  of  Swnnsey,  Massachnsetta.  He 
is  described  as  of  medium  stature,  with  r^;ular 
features,  a  fair  complexion,  and  agreeable  man- 
ners. 

The  Centennial  Discourse  was  r^rinted  in 
1888,  a  century  after  its  first  publication,  by  the 
Rhode  IsUind  Historical  Society,  with  a  Jarge 
number  of  valuable  notes  by  the  Vice-President 
of  the  association,  the  Rev.  Romeo  Elton,  DJ)., 
of  Brown  Universitv.  It  contains  a  ra^noir, 
which  has  fonned  the  chief  authmty  of  the 
present  article. 

JANE  TUBELL. 

Jane,  the  only  daughter  of  the  Rev.  Bemaniin 
Golman,  of  Boston,  was  born  in  tliat  city,  Febro- 
ary  25,  1708.  Slie  early  dispLiyed  precocioos 
mental  power,  as  before  her  second  year  she 
could  speak  distinctly,  say  her  letters,  and  tell 
stories  out  of  the  Scriptures,  to  the  satisfaction 
of  Gov.  Dudlev,  and  others  around  the  table,* 
and  two  years  later  could  repeat  the  greater  part 
of  the  Assembly's  Catechism,  many  of  the  pealros, 
long  passages  of  poetry,  reading  >vith  fiuency  and 
commenting  in  a  pertinent  manner  on  what  she 
read.  At  the  age  of  eleven  she  composed  the 
following 


I  fear  the  g^eat  Eternal  One  above; 
The  Gtkl  of  Grace,  the  God  of  love: 
He  to  whom  Seraphinis  Hallelujah  sing. 
And  Angels  do  their  Songs  and  Praises  brii  g 
Happy  the  Soul  that  does  in  Heaven  rest. 
Where  with  his  Saviour  he  is  ever  blest; 
With  heavenly  joys  and  rapture  is  possest, 
Ko  thoughts  but  of  his  God  inspirehis  breast. 
Happy  are  tli^y  that  walk  in  Wisdom^s  ways. 
That  tread  her  path,  and  shine  in  all  her  rays. 

Her  poetical  attempts  were  encouraged  by  her 
father,  who  frequently  addressed  rhymed  letters 
to  her,  and  says :  **  I  grew  by  degrees  into  such 
an  opinion  of  her  good  tiiste,  that  when  she  put 
me  upon  translating  a  psalm  or  two,  1  was  ready 
to  excuse  mvself,  and  if  I  had  not  fearM  to  dis- 
please her,  should  have  denied  her  request."  He 
^^  talked  into  her  all  he  could,  in  the  most  free 
and  endearing  manner,"  and  led  her  to  the  study 
of  the  best  models  of  composition,  advantages  of 
which  she  availed  herself  with  such  avidity  that 
she  spent  entire  nights  in  reading,  and  before  the 
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&ge  of  eighteen,  had  deronred  all  the  English 
poetry  and  prose  in  her  &ther^  well  famished 
hbrary. 

She  married  the  Kev.  Ebenezer  Tnrell,  of  Med- 
ford,  Mass.,  August  11th,  1726.  She  continaed 
to  oompose  in  verse,  and  wrote,  after  her  mar- 
riage, eulogies  on  Sir  Richard  Blackmore^s  Works, 
and  on  ^^the  Incomparable  Mr.  Waller;"  An 
Irmtation  into  the  Country  in  Imitation  of 
Soraee^  and  some  prose  pieces.  Her  health  had 
been  from  her  infancy  extremely  d^oate,  and  she 
died  March  26th,  1785,  at  the  early  age  of  twenty- 
seven  years.  Her  poems  were  in  the  same  year 
coUected,  and  published  by  her  husband.* 

AM  DrrxTAnoH  nrro  ihs  ooinfTBT,  or  miTATioir  <v  boraoIp 

From  the  soft  shades,  and  froxji  the  balmy  sweets 
Of  Medford'a  flowery  vales  and  green  retreats, 
Your  absent  Delia  to  her  father  sends. 
And  prays  to  see  him  ere  the  Sunmier  end& 

Now  while  the  earth  's  with  beauteous  verdure 
dyed. 
And  Flora  paints  the  meads  in  all  her  pride  * 
While  laden  trees  Pomona's  bounty  own. 
And  Ceres'  treasures  do  the  fields  adorn, 
From  the  thick  smokes,  and  noisy  town,  O  come. 
And  in  these  plains  awhile  foi^et  your  home. 

Though  my  small  incomes  never  can  afford, 
like  w^thy  Celsus  to  regale  a  lord ; 
No  ivory  tables  groan  beneath  the  weight 
Of  sumptuous  duhes,  served  in  massy  plate: 
The  forest  ne'er  was  searched  for  food  for  me, 
Nor  from  my  hounds  the  timorous  hare  does  flee: 
No  leaden  tnunder  strikes  the  fowl  in  air. 
Nor  from  my  shaft  the  winged  death  do  fear: 
With  silken  nets  I  ne'er  the  lakes  despoil. 
Nor  with  my  bait  the  larger  fish  beguile. 
No  luscious  sweetmeats,  by  my  servants  plac'd 
In  curious  order,  e'er  my  table  grao'd ; 
To  please  the  taste,  no  rich  Burgundian  wine, 
In  chrystal  glasses  on  my  sideboard  shine; 
The  luscious  sweets  of  fair  Canary's  isle 
Ne'er  filled  my  casks,  nor  in  my  flagons  smile: 
No  wine,  but  what  does  from  ray  apples  flow, 
My  frugal  house  on  any  can  bestow : 
Except  when  CsBsar^s  birthday  does  return. 
And  joyful  fires  throughout  the  village  bum ; 
Then  moderate  each  t&es  his  cheerfm  glass, 
And  our  good  wishes  to  Augustus  possi 

But  thouffh  rich  dainties  never  spread  my  board, 
Nor  my  co<m  vaults  Cabibriau  wines  afford ; 
Yet  what  is  neat  and  wholesome  I  can  spread, 
Ify  good  fat  bacon  and  our  h^^mely  bread, 
With  which  my  healthful  family  is  fed. 
Milk  from  the  oow,  and  butter  newly  churn'd, 
And  new  fresh  cheese,  with  curds  and  cream  just 

tum'd. 
For  a  dessert  upon  my  table 's  seen 
The  golden  apple,  and  the  melon  green ; 
The  bludiing  peach  and  glossy  plum  there  lies. 
And  with  the  mandrake  tempt  your  hands  and  eyes. 

These  I  can  give,  and  if  you  11  here  repur. 
To  slake  your  Uiirst  a  cask  of  Autumn  beer, 
Reserv'd  on  purpose  for  your  drinking  here. 

Under  the  spreading  elms  our  limbs  well  lay, 
Whfle  fragrant  Zephyrs  round  our  temples  nlny. 
Betir'd  trim  courts  and  crowds,  secure  we  '11  set, 


*  ICemoin  of  tho  Life  and  Detth  of  the  Pious  sod  Inaenioas 
Un.  Jane  Tnrell,  who  escplred  at  Medford,  March  9§.  1780, 
iCtatST.  chiefly  oolleoted  m>m  her  own  manaaorlpts.  Boston, 
tfJL17l& 


And  freely  feed  upon  our  country  treat 
No  noisy  faction  here  shall  dare  intrude. 
Or  once  disturb  our  peaceful  solitude. 

No  stately  beds  my  hhmble  rooft 'adorn 
Of  eosUy  purple,  by  carved  panthers  borne ; 
Nor  can  I  Doast  Arabia's  rich  perftimes. 
Diffusing  odors  through  our  stately  rooms. 
For  me  no  fair  £gyptian  plies  the  loom. 
But  my  fine  linen  all  is  made  at  home. 
Though  I  no  down  or  tapestry  can  spread, 
A  clean  soft  pillow  shall  support  your  head, 
Fill'd  with  the  wool  from  off  my  tender  sheep, 
On  which  with  ease  and  safety  you  may  sleep. 
The  nightingale  shall  lull  you  to  your  rest, 
And  an  be  calm  and  still  as  ib  your  breast 

TO  MT  MUSS.    loa  89,  ITSfi.    ▲okd  17  tbass. 

Come,  Gentle  Muse,  and  once  more  lend  thine  Aid ; 

O  bring  thy  Succour  to  a  humble  Maid  1 

How  often  dost  thou  liberally  dispense 

To  our  dull  Breast  thy  quicrniug  Influence  1 

By  thee  in^nr'd,  I'll  cheerftd  tunc  my  Voice, 

And  Love  and  sacred  Friendship  make  my  Choice. 

In  my  pleas'd  Bosom  you  can  freely  pour, 

A  greater  Treasure  than  Jov^9  Gk)ldcn  Shower. 

Come  now,  fair  Muse,  and  fill  my  empty  mind. 

With  rich  Ideas,  gre;it  and  unconfin'a; 

Instruct  me  in  Uiose  secret  Arts  that  lie 

Unseen  to  all  but  to  a  Poet's  Eye. 

O  let  me  burn  with  8nppho^9  noble  fire. 

But  not  like  her  for  faitnless  num  expire ; 

And  let  me  rival  great  Ortm2a'«  Fame, 

Or  like  sweet  Philonula^t  be  my  name. 

Gk>  lead  the  way,  my  Muse,  nor  must  you  stop, 

Till  we  have  gain'd  Panuuaui  shady  Top; 

Till  I  have  viewed  those  fragrant  soft  Retreats, 

Those  fields  of  Bliss,  the  Muse's  sacred  Seats. 

Ill  then  devote  thee  to  fair  Virtue's  Fame, 

And  so  be  worthy  of  a  Poet's  iiame. 

The  Rov.  Ebenezer  Turell,  a  member  of  the 
class  of  1721,  of  Harvard,  was  ordained  in  1724, 
and  continued  minister  of  Medford  until  his  death, 
December  5, 1778,  at  the  age  of  seventy-six.  He 

{mblished  the  life  of  Dr.  Oolman  in  1749,  and 
eft,  in  manuscript,  an  account  of  a  supposed  case 
of  witchcraft,  wnich  he  exposes  in  an  iiigenioua 
and  sensible  maimer.  This  ne  accompanies  with 
some  advice  touching  superstitious  practices  in 
vogue,  in  which  he  sajrs : 

Young  people  would  do  wisely  now  to  lay  aside 
their  foolish  books,  their  triflins  ballads,  and  all 
romantic  accounts  of  dreams  ana  trances,  senseless 
palmistry  and  groundless  astrology.  Don't  so  much 
as  look  into  these  thingai  Read  those  that  are  use- 
ful to  increase  you  in  knowledge,  human  and  divine, 
and  which  are  more  entertaining  to  an  ingenious 
mind.  Truth  is  the  food  of  an  immortal  souL  Feed 
not  any  longer  on  the  fabulous  husks  of  falsehood. 
Never  use  any  of  the  devil's  playthings ;  there  are 
much  better  recreations  than  legerdemain  tricka 
Turn  not  the  sieve,  <kc,  to  know  mturities ;  'tis  one 
of  the  greatest  mercies  of  heaven  that  we  are  igno> 
rant  of  them.  You  only  gratify  Satan,  and  invite 
him  into  your  company  to  deceive  you.  Nothing 
that  appears  by  this  means  is  to  be  depended  on. 

The  horse-ehoe  is  a  vain  thing,  and  has  no  natural 
tendency  to  keep  off  witches  or  evil  spirits  from  the 
'  houses  or  vessels  they  are  nailed  ta  If  Satan  shoidd 
by  such  means  defend  you  from  lesser  daneers,  'tis 
to  make  way  for  greater  ones,  and  get  fuller  pos- 
session of  your  hearts.  Tis  an  evil  Siing  to  hang 
witch  papers  on  the  neck  for  the  cure  of  Uie  agues, 
to  bind  up  the  weapon  instead  of  the  wound,  and 
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numv  thiofli  of  the  like  nature,  wliiok  tome  in  tke 
world  are  fond  o£ 

J0HH8S000M& 

JoHK  Bbooomb,  a  desoendant  of  Richard  Seo- 
oomb,  who  seUled  in  the  town  of  Lynn,  was  a  aon 
of  Peter  Seccomb,  of  ICedford,  Maas^  where  he 
was  bom  in  April,  1708.  He  was  gradnated  at 
Harvard  College,  in  1728.  In  178$  he  was 
ordained  minister  of  the  town  of  Harvard.  He 
appears  to  have  discharged  the  duties  of  his 
office  acceptably  np  to  the  period  of  his  reaiffna- 
tion  in  1757.  He  became,  about  six  years  alter, 
the  minister  of  a  dissenting  congregation  in  Ches- 
ter, Nova  Scotia,  where  he  ronilned  until  his 
death  in  1792. 

He  published  an  Ordination  Sermon  in  Nova 
Scotia,  and  a  Discourse  on  the  Funeral  of  the 
Consort  of  Jonathan  Belcher.*  FaUher  Ahbe^^s 
WiU  was  sent  out  to  En^^d  by  (Governor  Bel- 
cher, and  published  both  in  the  Gentleman's  Maga- 
sine  and  European  Masazines  in  ICav,  1782.  It 
was  reprinted  in  the  tfassaehusetta  Magazine  for 
November,  1794,  with  a  notice  attributing  the 
authorship  to  Jc^n  Seccomb.  A  ccMrespondent 
having  disputed  the  statement,  and  asserted  that 
the  pn>duction  belonged  to  the  Rev.  Joseph  Sec- 
oomb,  of  Kingston,  N.  H.,  the  editor  of  the  Maga- 
zine wrote  as  follows. 

From  ThaddeiM  Mason,  Eiq.,  of  Cambrid|;e,  the 
only  surviving  Hmmate  and  very  intimate  friend  of 
the  Rev.  John  Seooombe,  the  publio  may  be  sMored 
the  he,  the  long  reputed,  was  the  tmU  author.  His 
brother  Joseph,  though  a  livelv  genius,  never  pre- 
tended to  write  poetry ;  but  Mr.  Mason  was  nir- 
nished  with  sevend  poetical  eflfiuions  of  his  class- 
mate's. Tliey  oommenoed  an  eariv  correspondence 
And  through  this  channel  flowed  many  a  tuneful 
ditty.  One  of  these  letters,  dated  "  Cambridge, 
S^  27, 1728,"  the  editor  has  before  him.  It  is  a 
most  humorous  narmtive  of  the  Cite  of  a  goose 
roasted  at  '*  Yankee  Hastings,"  and  it  condudee  with 
a  poem  on  the  occasion,  in  the  mock  heroic  •  •  • 
Mr.  Mason  wonders  there  have  been  any  doubts  re- 
specting the  rwl  author  of  this  witty  production. 
He  is  able  and  ready,  were  it  necessary,  to  give 
more  circumstantial,  explicit,  and  positive  evidence 
than  the  present  writing. 

The  editor  <tf  a  recent  reprint  of  Father 
Abbey^s  Will,  though  unable  to  trace  the  ^  mock 
heroic,^'  gives  us  a  pleasant  account  of  the  pos- 
sible previous  history  of  its  savory  subject. 

We  know  not  what  has  become  of  the  letter  or  of 
the  "  mock  heroic,**  and  we  cannot  speak  with  cer- 
tainty of  the  circumstances  to  which  they  owed 
their  origin.  But  the  following  fiicts  may  shed 
some  light  thereon.  The  author  resided  in  Cam- 
bridge after  he  graduated.  In  common  with  all 
who  had  received  the  degree  of  Bachelor  <rf  Arts, 
and  not  that  of  Master  of  Arts,  he  was  called  "  Sir  " 
and  known  as  *'  Sir  Seooomix"    In  the  autunm  after 


•  A  B«niMm  preschad  at  Halifkjc,  Julj  8,  irro,at  the  Ordina- 
tion of  tlM  Ber.  Brain  RomeM  Comlnffoe,  to  the  Dutch  €U- 
vlnlitlo  PrMbrteiten  Ooncrcfstlon,  st  Lnnenbnn,  by  John 
Beeoomh,  of  Chaster,  A.1C  helnc  the  flnt  presebed  In  the 
prorlnce  of  Nom  Sootle.  on  saeE  sn  ocoeslon.  to  which  Is 
added  so  Appendix.  HslUkz:  A.  Henrjr.  17T0.  A  Bennon 
ocessloiied  hj  the  Death  of  the  Honorable  Ablnll  Belcher, 
kte  consort  of  Jonathan  Belcher,  Eiq.,  lata  LI  Gov.  and 
Com.  In  Ghte£  and  Hit  If^^estr'a  preaeot  Ch.  J.  of  his  pro- 
lince  of  Nora  seotb^  del  at  Haute  In  the  said  province,  Oct 
10, 1771,  bT  John  Seccomb,  of  Cheeter,  A.M.,  with  an  Eiflstla 
br  Ms&r  Byles,  D J>.    Boston:  T.  A  J.  Fleet 


his  gradusftioii,  several  geese  ^appeared  at 
times  firom  Cambridge  &auDoiL  The  loss 
great  disoomflMi  to  the  owne^  Some  of  the  "  Sin,* 
as  well  as  nndergraduaies  wen  an  signed  befa« 
the  college  government  At  length  several  of  them 
were  iln^  seven  shillings  apieee  for  being  ptivy  to 
and  taking  the  "  third*  goose,  and  one  of  ingm  was 
fined  three  shillings  more  for  **  Iving^  about  it  Ob 
the  morning  of  Nov.  28,  17S8,  t£e  sentenee  was  as- 
nouneed.  This  was  done  in  the  cdleffe  hall,  after 
the  readinff  and  before  the  prayer,  and  a  smtahie 
amount  of  admonitioa  was  given  agaiBat  the  im- 
moralities condemned.  The  rogues  were  required  to 
indemniiV  the  owner,  and  the  one  who  first  proposed 
to  steal  the  fiNi  goose,  and  being  cooeemed  in  steal- 
ing and  eating  the  **  three  geese  taken  on  the  Ckim- 
mon,*  was  sent  firom  oc^ege.  How  much  this  had  to 
do  with  the  inspiration  of  the  letter  and  the  "mode 
heroic*  is  not  known ;  but  the  writer  wasa  **  Sir,*  and 
without  doubt  was  well  acquainted  with  Hie  fiMla 
in  the  case. 

Father  Abbey  was  Matthew  Abd  j.  He  was 
bom  about  1650,  the  son  of  a  fisherman  who 
Hved  about  Boston  harbor,  and,  aocordiiig  to  the 
record  in  President  Leverett's  Diary,  was  "ap- 

f[>inted  sweeper  and  bednmaker  upon  probation," 
eb.  10,  1718.  By  another  CoUege  anthori^ 
we  find  that  he  also  held  the  responsiUe  office  of 
bottle-washer,  as  Tutor  Flint  in  his  private  Diaiy 
and  Account-l>ook,  writes: 

Jfoy  d6, 1726,  Paid  Abdy  Ssh.,  for  washii^  a 
groce  of  Bottles. 

A  second  entrr  on  the  sul)}eot  suggests  some 
doubts  of  his  fiuthftilness: 

AorU  lOtk,  1727.  Abdv  washed  10  doc  and  5 
bottles  as  he  says,  tho*  irn  he  brou^t  them  up 
he  reckoned  but  9  doz.  and  1,  at  &  pd  down. 
Total,  8sh.  8d. 

In  the  third  and  last,  there  is  no  question 
raised: 

AprU  27, 1780.  Paid  Abdy  48h.,  for  washing 
a  groce  of  bottles. 

Abdy,  and  his  wife  Ruth,  were  baptised  and 
admittea  to  church  membership  in  Gambridgeii 
February  25,  1727-8.  Ruth,  after  the  death  of 
Matthew,  remained  a  widow,  unmoved  by  the 
passionato  strains  of  BeccomVs  second  poem. 
The  Boston  Evening  Post  of  Monday,  December 
18,  1762,  contains  her  obituary. 

Cambridge,  Dec  10.  Yesterday  died  here  in  a 
very  advanced  age  Mra  Abdy,  Sweeper  for  very 
many  years  at  Hsirvard  College,  and  w^  known  to 
all  that  have  had  an  education  here  within  the 
present  centory.  She  was  rdict  of  Matthew  Abdy, 
Sweeper,  well  Jmown  to  the  learned  world  by  hm 
kst  Will  and  Testament 

The  Cambridge  City  Records  give  her  age  as  98. 
Father  Abbey's  Will  and  the  Letter  to  his 
Widow  have  been  published  in  a  sin^  sheet 
broadside,  and  have  oeen  recently  reprinted  with 
notice  of  all  the  persons  and  places  ccmcemed  in 
the  matters  which  partake  largely  of  the  wit 
of  their  subject,  by  John  Langdon  Sibley,  of 
Harvard,  in  the  Cambridge  Chronicle  of  1854. 

VATBIt  ABXITli  WIU.* 

T9vMek4»mewaddsdLaUlteri^Ckmr1tkip1okh9kiitam 

amaamiabU  Widtm, 

Cwmhridge^  December,  1780. 
Some  time  sbce  died  here,  Mr.  Matthew  Abbey, 
in  a  very  advanced  age :  He  had  for  a  great  nun^sr 
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otjmn  s«nred  tii«  Collage  in  quality  of  Bedmakar 
and  Sweeper :  Haying  no  ehild,  his  wife  inherits  hie 
wlM^e  estate,  which  he  bequeathed  to  her  by  "  ' 
wiU  and  testament,  as  follows,  tie,  : 


Ty 


my  dear  wife 


L  My  joy  and  life, 
I  freely  now  do  give  her» 
My  whole  estate. 
With  all  my  plate. 
Being  joslt  about  to  leaye  her. 

My  tub  of  soap, 

A  long  cart  rope, 
A  frying  pan  and  kettle^ 

An  ashes  pale, 

A  threshing  flail. 
An  iron  wedge  and  beetlei 

Two  painted  chairs^ 

Nine  warden  pears, 
A  lAvge  old  dripoing  platter, 

this  bed  of  nay, 

On  which  I  lay, 
An  old  saucepan  for  butter. 

A  little  mug, 

A  two  auartjug, 
A  bottle  ftill  of  brandy, 

A  looking  f^nss 

To  see  your  face, 
Youll  find  It  very  lumdy. 

A  musket  true. 

As  ever  flew, 
A  pound  of  shot  and  wallet, 

A  leather  sash, 

My  calabash. 
My  powder  horn  and  bullet. 

An  old  sword  blade, 

A  g^arden  spade, 
A  hoe,  a  rake,  a  ladder, 

A  wooden  can, 

A  close-stool  pan, 
A  dyster-pipe  and  bladder. 

Agreasy  hat, 

My  old  ram  eat, 
A  yard  and  half  of  linen, 

A  woollen  fleece, 

A  pot  of  grease. 
In  order  for  your  spinning. 

A  small  tooth  comb, 

An  ashen  broom, 
A  eandlestiok  and  hatdhet, 

A  coYerlid, 

Strip'd  down  with  red, 
A  bag  of  rags  to  patch  it. 

A  ragged  mat, 

A  tub  of  fat, 
A  book  put  out  by  Bunyan, 

Another  book 

By  Robin  Oook, 
A  skein  or  two  of  spunyam. 

An  old  black  muff. 
Some  g^arden  stuff, 

A  quantity  of  borage. 
Some  devil's  weed, 
And  burdock  seed. 

To  season  well  your  porridge. 

A  ^^ftflng  dish, 
With  one  salt  fish. 
If  I  am  not  mistaken. 


A  leg  of  poric, 
A  broken  fork. 
And  half  a  flitch  of  bacon. 

A  spianing  wheel, 

One  peck  of  meal, 
A  knife  without  a  handle, 

A  rusty  lamp, 

Two  quarts  of  samp. 
And  half  a  tallow  candle. 

My  pouch  and  pipes. 

Two  oxen  tripes. 
An  oaken  dish  well  carved. 

My  little  dog. 

And  spotted  hog, 
With  two  young  pigs  just  stanred. 

This  is  my  store, 

I  have  no  more, 
I  heartily  do  give  it, 
•    My  years  are  spun. 

My  days  are  done. 
And  so  I  tmnk  to  leave  it 

Hus  fSsther  Abbey  left  his  spouse. 
As  rich  as  church  or  colle|^  mouse. 
Which  is  sufficient  invitation. 
To  serve  the  college  in  his  station.      * 

Newhaven,  January  8, 1781. 
Our  sweeper  having  lately  buried  his  spouse, 
and  accidentally  hearing  of  the  death  and  will  of  his 
deoeased  Oambridf^  brother,  has  conceived  a  violent 
passion  for  the  reUct  As  love  softens  the  mind  and 
disposes  to  poetry,  he  has  eas'd  himself  in  the 
following  strains,  which  he  transmits  to  the  charm- 
ing Widow,  as  the  first  essay  of  his  love  and  court- 
ship. 

MISTRESS  Abbey 
To  you  I  fly, 
You  only  can  relieve  me,- 
To  you  I  turn. 
For  you  I  bum. 
If  you  will  but  bdieve  me. 

Then  gentle  dame. 

Admit  my  flame, 
And  ffrant  me  my  petition, 

If  you  deny, 

Alas  I  I  die,* 
In  pitiful  condition. 

Before  the  news 

Of  your  dear  spouse 
Had  reached  us  at  Newhaven, 

My  dear  wife  d5r*d, 

Wno  was  my  bride. 
In  anno  eighty-seven. 

Hus  being  free, 

Letf  s  both  affree 
To  join  our  hancu,  for  I  do 

Bdidly  aver 

A  widower 
Is  fittest  for  a  widow. 

You  may  be  sure 

TMs  not  your  doVr 
I  make  tlus  flowing  verse  on ; 

In  these  smooSi  lays 

I  only  praise 
The  glories  of  your  person. 

For  the  whole  that 
Was  left  by  Mat 
Fortone  to  me  has  granted 
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In  equal  store, 
Tve  ODC  thiitg  more 
Wbieh  Matthew  long  bad  wanted. 

No  teeth,  'tie  true 

Yon  have  to  shew, 
The  vonng  think  teeth  inviting. 

But,  silly  yonthsl 

I  love  those  mouths 
Where  there's  no  fear  of  Itttiog. 

A  leaky  eye, 
*  Thafs  never  dry, 

These  woful  times  is  fitting. 

A  wrinkled  face 

Adds  solemn  graee 
To  folks  devout  at  meeting.         ** 

[A  furrowed  brow, 

Where  com  might  grow. 
Such  fertile  soil  n  seen  in% 

A  long  hook  nose,  ) 

Tho*  scom*d  by  foes, 
For  spectacles  convenient^]* 

Thus  to  go  on 
I  would  put  down 
Your  cluums  from  head  to  foot, 
•  Set  all  your  glory 

In  verse  before  Ve, 
But  Tve  no  mind  to  do't 

Then  haste  away, 

And  make  no  stay ; 
For  soon  as  you  come  hither* 

We'll  eat  and  sleep, 

Make  beds  and  sweep 
And  talk  and  smoke  together. 

But  if,  my  dear, 

I  must  move  there, 
Tow'rds  Cambridffe  straight  Fll  set  mo 

To  touse  the  nay 

On  which  you  lay. 
If  age  and  you  will  let  me. 

A  deyer  imitation  of  Father  Abbey's  Will, 
entitled  "Ned  Wealthy's  Last^WiU  and  Testa- 
ment,'' appears  in  the  London  Magazine  for 
August,  1784.  It  copies  the  incongruous  asso- 
ciations with  some  coarse  additions,  bat  most 
yield  in  humor  to  the  originaL 

Since  all  men  must 

Return  to  dust. 
From  which  they  first  did  spring ; 

I  give  my  gear, 

From  debts  auite  clear 
In  manner  following. 

But  lest  hot  broils, 

And  endless  toils, 
"Bout  ray  effects  arise ; 

Half  to  my  Sue, 

Half  to  my  Prue, 
I  frankly  here  devise. 

My  thrice  sol'd  shoes, 

My  Sunday  hose, 
A  jacket  made  of  leather ; 

An  old  straw  bed , 

That  serv'd  poor  Ned. 
In  boisterous  stormy  weather,  ^ 


MmX  BSFXfilDQS. 

John  Bbtesidob,  the  autiior  d  a  vcdimie  of  IjttiB 
▼erseei,  was  a  native  of  Scotland,  wh^e  he  com- 
menced his  career  as  a  schoolmaster  in  Edinburgh 
One  of  his  pupiU  was  the  blind  poet  Blacklock,  to 
whom  he  afterwards   addressed    some  T!ngK^ 
Hnes,  in  which  he  gives  Uie  ipotivetf  wbich  in- 
duced him  to  attempt  poetry,  with  a  Latin  trana- 
lation  of  his  friend's  version  of  the  104th  Psafan. 
In  1752  be  removed  to  Kew  £ngland,  when  ba 
remained  five  yearR,  and  became  intimate  with 
Dr.  Mayhew  and  other  leading  men  of  that  city. 
In  1758  he  was  appointed  Pn^sssor  of  Langnaget 
in    the    college  and  academy  of   Philade^ifaia. 
Alexander  Graydon,*  who  was  cme  of  his  pnpihs 
says  ^  he  retained  the  smack  of  his  vemacolar 
tongue  in  its  primitive  purity,"  and  has  preserved 
the  memory,  in  his  Memoirs,  of  some  schoollx^ 
anecdotes  which  show  that  he  was  a  poor  disc^• 
plinarian.    One  of  the  larger  boys  once  polled  off 
his  wig  onder  pretence  of  bribing  off  a  fly  fim 
it,  and  a  still  greater  fiberty  was  indulged  in  one 
afternoon,  by  suddenly  closing  the  door  and  win- 
dows and  peltinff  the  master  with  dictionariesL 
**Thls  most  intolerable  outrage,"  says  Grayd^ 
^*  hod  a  run  of  sev^id  ^ys  &nd  was  only  pot  a 
■top  t(»  by  the  vigorous  interference  of  the  Cacnhy." 
Beveridge,  ^^  diminutive  in  his  statore,  and  ndther 
young  nor  viaorous,"  being  unable  to  administer 
corpora]  punishment  efficiently,  ^^  after  oTh^ngfSi^g 
himself  in  the  vain  attempt  to  denude  the  delin- 
Quent,  was  generally  fflad  to  componnd  for  a 
row  strokes  over  his  dotnes,  on  any  part  that  was 
acoeFsible." 

Beveridge  mibliMhed,  in  1765,  a  coDection  of 
Latin  poems  ±!putolm  Familiare$etaliaqtugdam 
mtKellanea.i  The  book  is  de<licated  in  Latin  to 
the  provincial  dignitaries,  Penn,  Allan,  Hamilton, 
Smith,  and  Alison.  Next  follow  lines  by  A. 
Alexander,!  "  On  Mr.  Beveridge's  Poetical  Per- 
formances"— a  few  of  which  we  quote. 


•  "We  think  this  «tanzs  may  b«  an  tnterpoktlon. "  It  is 
fnuna  in  the  London  Mazazioe ;  bat  not  In  the  Oentlemtn*f 
Uagaxlne  or  on  the  Broadside.'* 


*  Graydon*8  Memeira,  Sft.  Gn^don  a)eo  went  to  aehool  to 
another  writer  of  sttme  note  in  bis  daj,  Darld  Jan»ee  Dove. 
DoTe  eadly  belied  his  name,  his  chief  repntation  beloc  Uwt  of 
a  MTage  satirist  Hewaebom  to  Engtand^anditisaaiallniea 
in  a  httok  mentioned  in  fioswell's  Johnson,  ""The  Life  aod  Ad- 
ventures of  the  ChevaHer  Taylor.*"  Dove  was  Knglieh  temAar 
in  the  Philade'jthia  Academy,  bat,  quarrelling  with  ^  tmitoia. 
toolc  cliarffe  of  the  German  town  Academy  on  its  orgaalzatios 
in  1702.  He  soon  got  int6  a  quarrel  here  also,  and  started  as 
opposition  school  in  a  house  which  he  built  on  an  a^ioinlac 
lot    The  enterprise  shortly  fell  througlu 

Dore  applied  bb  hamor  to  the  management  of  hia  Khool  m 
well  as  to  the  composition  of  his  satires.  **Hi8  birch,**  eays 
Graydon,  ^  was  rarely  used  in  canonical  method,  but  was  goao- 
rally  stuck  into  the  baolc  part  of  the  collar  of  the  on^rtunale 
culprit,  who,  with  this  badge  oTdi^graoe  towering  fh>m  his  nape 
like  a  broom  at  the  mast-l>ead  of  a  ressel  for  sale,  was  eo^ 
polled  to  take  his  stand  upon  the  top  of  tlie  form,  for  sncfa  a 
period  of  time  as  hb  offisnce  was  ttiongbt  to  deserre.**  B<^ 
who  were  late  in  u>pearing  in  tlie  morning  were  waited  npcm 
by  a  deputation  or  scholars  and  escorted  with  belt  and  lighted 
lantern  throurfa  the  streets  to  school.  He  was  once  late  hiniseIC 
and  submitted  with  a  good  grace  to  the  same  attentlona»  wbkfa 
his  pupils  did  not  lose  an  opportunity  of  bestowing. 

Dove's  satires  have  passed  away  with  the  Incidents  and  per- 
sonages which  gave  them  birth.  They  appeared  in  the  peri- 
odicals of  the  day. 

t  EnlstolsB  Familiares  «t  Alia  qnsdam  miscellanea.  Familiar 
Epibtles,  and  other  Miscellaneons  Pieces— wrote  originally  in 
Latin  verse.  By  John  Beveridge,  A.M.,  Professor  of  Lanna- 
ges  in  the  Academy  of  Philndelpiiia.  To  which  are  added 
several  translations  into  English  verse,  by  different  Hand^  dsa. 
Phradelphia,  printed  for  the  Author  by  William  Bradford, 
1765,  88  Sva  pagesi  16  of  which  are  closely  printed. 

X  Alexander,  a  fine  olassica]  scholar,  was  appointed  a  tutor  in 
the  college  after  he  was  graduated,  but,  becoming  invol^d  in 
pecuniary  embarra.^nnenta,  quitted  the  citv  soon  after  entorliMr 
npon  hia  dntiei.— Flaher'a  Early  Poets  of  tHk 
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If  mnaie  iweet  delight  yoar  rayishM  ear, 
No  nmaic's  sweeter  than  the  numbers  here. 
In  former  times  fam'd  Maro  smoothly  sung, 
But  still  he  warbled  in  his  native  tongue ; 
His  towering  thoughts  and  soft  enchanting  lays 
Long  since  nnve  crown'd  him  with  immortal  Days; 
Bat  ne'er  did  Maro  such  high  glory  seek 
As  to  excel  Mffionides  in  Greek. 
Here  you  may  view  a  bard  of  <nodem  time, 
Who  claims  uir  Scotland  as  his  native  clime, 
Contend  with  Flaccus  on  the  Roman  Lyre, 
His  harnour  catch  and  glow  with  kindred  fire. 
When  some  gay  rural  landscape  proves  his  theme, 
Some  sweet  retirement  or  some  suver  stream ; 
Nature's  unfolded  in  his  melting  song, 
The  brooks  in  softer  murmurs  glide  along, 
The  gales  blow  gentler  thro'  the  nestling  trees, 
More  aromatic  fragrance  fills  the  breese: 
Tiber,  the  theme  of  many  a  bard's  essay, 
b  sweetly  rival'd  here  in  Oasoo  Bay. 

The  epistles  are  forty-eix  in  number,  two  of 
which  are  in  English.  The  for^-third  is  ad- 
dressee!, "  Ad  prsBcellentiss.  Tho.  Penn.  Pennsyl- 
vaniffi  Proprietarinm,  sen  (Latine)  Dominum."  Chf 
the  two  in  English  the  second  is  addressed  to 
Thomas  Blaoklock,  ^^the  celebrated  blind  poet, 
who  was  tanght  his  Latin  by  the  author,"  as  he 
informs  us  in  a  note.  The  first  is  so  pleasantly 
written  that  it  will  bear  quotation  in  part. 


TO 


Dear  Sir,  methinks  I  see  you  smile, 
To  find  the  muse  does  you  beguile. 
Stealing  apon  you  by  a  wile, 

And  in  a  dress  unusual ; 
Enow  then  <«he's  fond,  in  her  new  doth. 
To  visit  you  and  madam  both : 
Then  treat  her  kindly,  she  is  loath 

To  meet  with  a  refuaaL 

In  the  enio3nnent  of  your  wife. 
She  wishes  long  and  happy  life. 
Secure  from  trouble,  care,  and  strife. 

And  then  a  generation 
Of  boys  and  girls ;  a  hopeful  race. 
Their  a^ed  parents'  crown  and  grace ; 
Skilful  m  war,  and  when  'tis  peace    * 

The  glory  of  their  nation. 

May  never  want  your  steps  pursue. 
Nor  watchful  cai*e  contract  your  brow : 
The  horn  of  plenty  be  your  due, 

With  health  and  skill  to  use  it 
No  narrow  views  debase  your  soul ; 
May  you  ne'er  want  a  cheerful  bowl. 
To  treat  a  friend,  and  cares  controul ; 

But  yet  do  not  abuse  it. 

Improve  the  days  that  are  serene  ; 
Hake  hay  while  yet  the  sun  doth  shine^ 
Twill  not  avail  you  to  repine ; 

Take  care  lest  here  you  blunder 
Tou  can't  recall  the  by-past  hours. 
The  present  time  is  only  yours ; 
The  warmest  day  brings  quickest  show'rs. 

And  often,  too,  with  thunder. 

And  stomis  will  happen ;  when  'tis  so, 
Low'r  down  the  sails  and  let  'em  blow : 
Or  guard  yourself  at  least  from  woe. 

By  yielding  to  the  billows. 
Tempests  will  rend  the  stubborn  oak. 
The  tallest  pines  are  soonest  broke, 
And  yield  TOneath  the  furious  stroke 

Which  never  hurts  the  willow& 
TOL.  I. — 9 


Tho'  sometimes  they  may  make  you  snuurt, 
Take  curtain  lectures  in  good  put ; 
I  think  philosopher  thou  art, 

And  knoVst  how  to  improve  them. 
The  doctor's  pills,  altho'  they're  bitter. 
And  may  at  present  raise  a  spl — ^r. 
Yet  as  they  tend  the  health  to  better, 

We  take,  but  do  not  love  theoL 

Now  to  your  &ir  I  this  would  say: 
As  — — 's  heart  you  stole  away,— 

**  Stole  I    No,  dear  Sir,  he  gave  it" 
— ^Well,  giv*n  or  stol'n  Fll  not  contend. 
And  here  will  let  that  matter  end; 

But  next  contrive  to  save  it 

I  mean  to  save  it  for  yourself, 
Or  else  the  cunning,  wayward  elf. 

Perchance  may  sometimes  wander. 
Unjustly  aQ  our  nymphs  complain 
Their  empire  holds  too  short  a  reign. 

Yet  do  not  at  this  wonder. 

If  you  your  empire  would  maintain. 
Use  the  same  arts  that  did  it  gain, 

Success  will  never  fail  you. 
At  eVry  trifle  scorn  offence. 
Which  shows  great  pride  or  little  sense, 

A^d  never  will  avail  you. 

Shun  aVrioe,  vanity,  and  pride ; 
High  titles,  empty  toys  deride, 

Tho'  glitt'ring  in*the  fashiona. 
You're  wealthy  if  you  aro  content, 
For  poVr,  its  amplest  best  extent, 

Is  empire  o'er  the  paasionA. 

Tu  not  on  madam's  heavenly  face. 
His  ever  constant  love  hell  place  ; 

Only  consult  your  glasses : 
For  beauty,  like  the  new  blown  flow'r. 
Lives  but  the  glory  of  an  hour, 

A^d  tnen  forever  passes. 

The  graces  of  your  mind  display. 
When  transient  beauties  fiy  away. 

Than  empty  phantoms  fleeter* 
Then  as  the  hours  of  life  decline. 
You  like  the  setting  sun  shall  shine. 

With  milder  rays  and  sweeter. 

The  translations  are  thus  apologetically  intro* 
duced :  ^^  The  Editor  begs  a  little  indulgence  for 
them,  as  they  are  all  (except  Dr.  Mayhew's  and 
Mr.  Morton^s,)  done  by  students  under  a^;  and 
if  the  Critic  will  only  bear  with  them,  till  their 
understandings  are  mature,  I  apprehend  they  are 
in  a  fair  way  of  doing  better."     Several  are  by 

Thomas  Ooombe,  A.  Alexander,  A.  B.,  and  T 

H ^  student  in  philosophy.  W J ^  N". 

Evans,  A.  M.,  and  Stephen  Watt«,*  contribute  one 
or  two  each.  Mayhew  furnishes  two,  the  first  of 
which  trips  off  pleasantly : 

Dear  Thomas,  of  congenial  soul. 
My  first  acquaintance  in  the  school ; 
With  whom  I  oft  have  worn  away. 
In  mirthftd  jests  the  loif  ring  day. 
Treading  the  dialectic  road 
Of  mijor,  minor,  figure,  mood. 


*  Watts  m^UsbecU  it  an  earl j  age,  an  **  Esaarron  the  Advan- 
tasea  of  a  Perpetual  Union  between  Great  Britain  and  her 
(^onlea,*^  which  waa  received  with  great  fliror.  He  after> 
wimla  removed  to  Louisiana,  where  he  married  a  dangfater  of 
the  Spanish  Qovemor.— Fisher^  Earl/  Poets  of  Pa. 
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THOMAS  COOMBK. 

Thomas  Coombb,  wlio  tirst  appears  in  our  litera- 
tare  as  a  translator  of  some  of  his  teacher  Bere- 
ridge's  Latin  poems,  was  a  native  of  Philadelphia, 
and  after  concluding  his  course  at  the  (Dollege, 
studied  theology,  and  visiting  England  to  tuce 
orders,  was  on  his  return  appointed  an  aasistant 
minister  of  Christ  Church.  He  sided  with  the 
liberal  party  at  the  outbreak  oi  the  Revolution, 
but  disapproving  of  the  separation  from  England, 
joined  aKer  that  event  the  tory  party.  He  was, 
in  1777,  banished  with  others,  by  the  lesislatare, 
to  Staunton,  Virginia,  but  was  allowed  on  the 
Hcoi*e  of  sickness  to  remain.  He  soon  after  went 
to  England.  Tlie  Enrl  of  Carlisle  made  him  his 
chaplain,  and  he  finally  became  a  Prebendary  of 
Canterbury,  and  one  of  the  royal  chaplains.* 
In  1775,  he  published  in  London  a  short  narrative 
poem.  The  Peasant  of  Auburn^  ar  the  IhnigranUi 
accompanied  by  a  few  smaller  pieces.  The  tract 
is  dedicated  to  Goldsmith,  r.nd  seems  designed  as 
a  continuation  of  the  Deserted  Village.  It  pre- 
sents a  lugubrious  picture  of  the  fortunes  of  an 
emigrant.  '  We  quote  a  few  of  its  closing  pages. 
Edwin,  a  wanderer  on  the  banks  of  the  Ohio, 
relates  his  momnful  experiences. 

Much  hftd  I  heard  from  men  unu8*d  to  feign. 
Of  this  Is'ew  World,  aod  freedom's  gentle  reign. 
Twas  fam'd  that  here,  by  no  proud  master  pnum'd ; 
The  poor  man  ate  s^ure  the  bread  he  earned  ; 
That  verdant  vales  were  fed  by  brighter  Btreams 
Than  my  own  Medway,  or  the  silver  Thamee: 
Fields  without  bounds,  spontaneous  fniitttge  bore. 
And  peace  and  virtue  blMs'd  the  favor'd  shore. 
8uch  were  the  hopes  which  once  beguil'd  my  care 
Hopes  form'd  in  dreams,  and  baseless  as  the  air. 

Is  this,  0  dire  reverse,  is  this  the  land, 
Where  nature  sway*d,  and  peaceful  worthier  planned  t 
Where  injured  freedom,  through  the  world  unpell'd, 
Her  hallow'd  seat,  her  last  asylum  held  I 
Te  glittering  towns  that  erown  th'  Atlantic  deep, 
Witness  the  change,  and  as  ye  witness  weep. 
Hourn  all  ye  streaois,  and  all  ye  fields  deplore, 
Your  slanghter'd  sons,  your  verdure  stam'd  with 
'gore. 

Time  was,  blest  time,  to  weeping  thousands  dear. 
When  all  tluit  poets  picture  nourished  here. 
Then  War  was  not,  Religion  smiVd  and  spread. 
Arts,  Manners,  Learning,  rear*d  their  poush'd  head ; 
Commerce,  her  sails  to  every  breese  unfurFd, 
Pour*d  on  these  coasts  the  treasures  of  the  world. 
Past  are  those  halcyon  days.    The  very  land 
Droops  a  weak  mourner,  withered  and  unmann'd. 
Brothers  'gainst  brothers  rise  in  vengeful  strife ; 
The  parent's  weapon  drinks  the  children's  life, 
Sons,  leagued  with  foes,  xmsheath  their  impious 

sword. 
And  gore  the  nurturing  breast  they  had  ador'd. 

How  vain  my  search  to  find  some  lowly  bower. 
Far  from  those  scenes  of  death,  this  rage  for  power; 
Some  quiet  spot,  conceal'd  from  every  eye. 
In  which  to  pause  from  woe,  and  caunly  die. 
No  such  retreat  the  boundless  shades  embrace. 
But  man  with  beast  divides  the  bloody  chase. 
What  tho'  some  cottage  rise  amid  the  gloom. 
In  vain  its  pastures  spring,  its  orchards  bloom ; 

•  FlsheT'8  Early  Poets  of  Pa.  98. 

t  The  Peaoant  of  Anbam,  or  tbo  Emtfrant  A  Poem.  Bt 
T.  Goombe,  D.D.  **  The  short  and  simple  annalsW  the  Poor,^ 
Gray.  PhiL  EDoch  Story,  Jnn.  (do  date.)  Coombe  was 
evidently,  from  some  lines  In  his  poem,  a  reader  of  Collinses 
EclogoeB  as  well  as  of  Ooldsmith. 


Far,  far  away  the  wretched  ownert  roam. 
Exiles  like  me,  the  world  their  only  home. 

Here  as  I  trace  my  melancholy  way. 

The  prowling  Indian  siiuifs  his  wonted  prey. 

Ha!  should  I  meet  him  in  his  dusky  round — 

Late  in  these  woods  I  heard  his  murderous  sound — 

Still  the  deep  war  hoop  vibrates  on  mine  ear. 

And  still  I  hear  his  tr«&d,  or  seem  to  hear — 

Hark  I  the  leaves  mstle !  what  a  diriek  ttas  there ! 

lis  he  I  tis  he !  his  triomphs  rend  the  air. 

Hold,  coward  heart,  Fll  answer  to  the  yell. 

And  chase  the  murderer  to  his  gory  eefL 

Savage  I — but  oh  I  I  rave— o'er  yonder  wild. 

E'en  at  this  hour  he  drives  my  only  child ; 

She,  the  dear  source  and  soother  of  my  pain, 

Ify  tender  daughter,  drags  the  captive  cnain. 

Ah  my  poor  Lucy  I  in  whose  face,  whose  breast, 
Ify  long-luet  Emma  liv*d  again  confest. 
Thus  robb'd  of  thee,  and  every  comfort  fled. 
Soon  shall  the  turf  infold  this  weary  head ; 
Soon  shall  my  spirit  reach  that  peacefiol  shore. 
Where  bleedmg  friends  unite,  to  part  no  more. 
When  shall  I  cease  to  rue  the  fatal  mom 
When  first  frtun  Auburn's  vale  i  roam'd  forlorn. 

He  spake— and  fhmtic  with  the  sad  review 
Prone  on  the  shore  his  tottering  limbs  he  threw. 
Life's  crimson  strings  were  bursting  round  his  hearty 
And  his  torn  soul  was  throbbing  to  depart; 
No  pityinff  friend,  no  meek-ey'd  stranger  near. 
To  tend  his  throes,  or  calm  them  with  a  tear. 
Angels  of  grace,  your  golden  pinions  spread. 
Temper  the  winds,  and  shield  nis  houseless  head. 
Let  no  rude  sounds  disturb  life's  awful  dose. 
And  guard  his  relics  from  inhuman  foes. 
O  ha^  and  wafi;  him  to  those  radiant  plains. 
Where  fiends  torment  no  more,  and  love  eternal 
reigns. 

TH0MA8  HUTCHINSOK. 

Thomas  HurcniNsox,  the  celebrated  GoverDor 
of  Massachusetts  at  the  outset  of  the  revolution, 
was  a  descendant  of  Ann  Hutchinson,  and  a  son 
of  Ck>lonel  Thomas  Hutchinson,  a  leading  mer- 
chant and  member  of  the  conncil  (rf*  the  oolony. 
He  was  bom  in  1711,  and  was  graduated  at  Har- 
vard in  1727.  Ho  commenced  his  career  as  a 
merchant,  but  £uling  in  that  parsoit  studied  law. 


He  was  chosen  a  selectman  of  Boston  in  17S8, 
and  appointed  the  agent  of  the  town  to  visit  Lon- 
don in  the  discharge  of  important  basiness,  a  duty 
which  he  performed  with  great  succef^.  After 
his  return,  he  was  for  ten  years  a  member,  and  for 
three  the  speaker  of  the  colonial  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, wher^  he  obtained  a  great  reputatitxi 
as  a  debater  and  efficient  presiding  officer.  He 
was  a  member  of  the  council  from  1749  to  1766, 
and  lieutenant-governor  from  1768  to  1771.  He 
was  also  appointed  a  judge  of  probate  in  1752, 
and  chief-justice  in  1760.  Dnnng  the  agitation 
which  followed  the  passage  of  the  Stamp-Act,  in 
conseqnenoe  of  a  report  that  he  had  expressed  an 
opinion  in  favor  of  that  unpopular  measure,  his 
house  was  twice  attacked  by  a  mob.  On  the 
first  occasion  the  windows  were  broken,  and  a 
few  evenings  after,  on  the  26th  oi  Augnsti  the 
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doors  forced  open,  the  fhrnitare  and  woodwork 
destroyed,  and  the  house  remained  in  possession 
of  the  rioters  until  morning.  A  great  number  of 
public  and  private  documeiits  were  also  destroyed. 
The  town  passed  resolutions  condemnatory  of  the 
act,  and  some  six  or  eight  persons  were  impri- 
soned, who  were  speedily  set  at  liberty  by  a  com- 
pany, who,  by  threatening  the  jailor,  obtained  the 
keys.  Hutchinson  was  indemnified  for  his  losses 
by  a  public  grant 

A  new  subject  of  controversy  arose  in  1767  in 
consequence  of  his  taking  a  seat  in  the  council  in 
virtue  ctf  his  office  as  lieutenant-governor.  He 
abfmdoned  his  claim  to  a  seat,  and  was  a  few 
days  after  appointed  one  of  the  commissioners  for 
settling  the  boundary  line  with  Kew  York,  a  duty 
which  he  discharged  greatly  to  the  advantage  of 
the  colony. 

On  the  departure  of  Oovemor  Bernard,  in  1769, 
the  whole  duties  of  the  office  fell  upon  his  lieu- 
tenant. Fresh  difficulties  arose,  ana  he  had  for- 
warded a  request  to  jEngland  to  be  discharged 
from  office,  when  he  received  the  announcement 
of  his  appointment  as  governor.  He  accepted  the 
office.  He  continued  to  increase  in  unpopularity 
witli  the  council  and  people  in  consequence  of  the 
publication  of  the  letters  written  by  him  to  Eng- 
uind,  which  were  discovered  and  sent  back  by 
Franklin.  The  council  and  house  voted  an  ad- 
dress for  his  removal,  but  his  conduct  was  ap- 
proved by  the  king. 

He  was,  however,  removed  after  the  de^itruc- 
tion  of  the  tea  in  Boston  harbor,  and  General 
Gage  appointed  in  his  place.  Although  notified 
by  Gage  on  his  arrival.  May  18,  that  the  king  in- 
tended to  reinstate  him  as  soon  as  Gage's  military 
duties  called  him  elsewhere,  he  sailed  for  England 
on  tiie  first  of  June  following.  He  received  a 
pension  from  the  English  government,  which  was 
inadequate  to  the  lib^al  support  of  his  family,  and 
after,  according  to  the  account  of  John  Adams, 
"  being  laughed  at  by  the  courtiers  for  his  man- 
ners at  the  levee,  searching  his  pockets  for  letters 
to  read  to  the  king,  and  ^e  king's  turning  away 
from  him  with  his  nose  up,"  lived  in  retirement 
at  Brompton,  where  he  died,  June  8,  1780. 

Hutchinjioa  was  the  author  of  a  History  of  the 
Colony  of  Miissaeh^Lsetta  Bay ^  from  its  First  Set- 
tlement in  1628  to  the  year  1750,  in  two  volumes, 
the  first  of  which  was  published  in  1760,  and  the 
second  in  1767.  A  third,  bringing  tiie  narrative 
down  to  1774,  was  published  from  a  manuscript 
left  behind  him  after  his  decease,  by  his  grandson 
the  Rev.  John  Hutchinson,  of  Trentham,  England, 
in  1S28.  He  also  published  various  pamphlets, 
and  a  volume  of  documents  relative  to  the  history 
of  the  colony  in  1769. 

EARLY  OABOLINA  LITEBATUEE. 

Thbbb  were  comparatively  few  early  produc- 
tions of  the  historic  class  in  the  Carolina'*.  The 
population  was  scant;  the  wonder  of  the  early 
settlements  had  abated,  and  the  settlers  were  not 
a  writing  people.  Several  historic  tracts  may  be 
mentioned. 

T.  A.,  G«nt.  (Thomas  Ashe),  clerk  on  board  his 
Mi^eety's  ship  the  Kichmond,  sent  out  in  1680, 
published  on  his  return  in  1682,  Carolina;  or  a 
l)eieriptian  <^  the  Present  state  qf  that  eountry^ 


and  the  natural  e^Bcelleneies  therof;  namely^  the 
Healthfalness  of  the  Air^  Pteasantness  of  the 
Place,  Advantages  and  Usefulness  of  those  rkh 
Commodities  there  plentifully  abouridingy  which 
much  encrease  and  flourish  by  the  industry  of  t lie 
planters  that  daily  enlarge  that  colony,  Itfonns 
twenty-six  octavo  pages  in  the  reprint  in  Carroll's 
Collections.* 

John  Archdale,  late  Governor  of  the  province, 
printed  at  London  in  1707,  A  new  description  of 
that  fertile  and  pleasant  Province  of  Carolina; 
with  a  brief  account  of  its  discovery  and  settling, 
and  the  government  thereof  to  this  time.  With 
severtU  remarkable  passages  qf  Divine  Providence 
during  my  time.  It  forms  thirty-six  pages  of 
CarroU's  Collection,  and  is  chiefly  .occupied  with 
the  discussions  arising  under  his  administratiou.t 

In  1708,  John  Stevens  published  in  his  new  col- 
lection of  voyages  and  travels,  a  New  Voyage  to 
Carolina,  with  a  journal  of  a  Thousand  Miles 
Travelled  through  several  nations  of  Indians,  by 
John  Lawson,  Surveyor  General  of  North  Caro- 
lina. It  was  pubUshed  in  a  separate  form  in 
I709.t  Lawson  was  captured  while  exploring 
lands  in  North  Carolina,  and  sacrificed  by  tlie  In- 
dians in  the  war  of  1712.§ 

The  earliest  literature  in  South  Carolina  was 
scientific,  medical,  and  theological,  and  came  from 
intelligent  foreigners  who  took  up  their  residence 
in  the  country.  The  education  of  the  sons  of  the 
wealthy  classes  was  carried  on  in  Europe,  and 
continued  to  be  through  the  Colonial  era.  Dr. 
John  Lining,  a  native  of  Scotland,  in  1753,  pub- 
lished at  Charleston  a  history  of  the  Yellow 
Fever,  the  first  which  had  appeared  on  this  con- 
tinent. He  was  a  correspondent  of  Franklin,  and 
Eursued  scientific  studies.  He  died  in  1760,  in 
is  fifty-second  year,  having  practised  medicine 
in  Charleston  for  netirly  thirty  years.  Dr.  Lio- 
nel Chalmers,  also  a  Scotchman,  was  long  esta- 
blished in  the  state,  and  published  an  Essay  on 
Fevers  at  Charleston  in  1767.  He  was  the  aufiior, 
too,  of  a  work  on  the  Weather  and  Diseases  of 
South  Carolina,  which  was  issued  in  London  in 
1776,  the  year  before  his  death. 

Dr.  Alexander  Garden  was  bom  in  Scotland 
about  the  year  1728,  and  was  the  son  of  the  Rev. 
Alex.  Garden,  of  the  parish  of  Birse,  who,  during 
the  Rebellion  in  the  years  1746  and  1746,  was 
distinguished  by  his  exertions  in  favor  of  the 
family  of  Hanover,  and  by  his  interposition  in 
behaiSf  of  the  followers  of  the  house  of  Stuart  after 
their  defeat  at  Cullodon, 

Dr.  Garden  studied  philosophy  in  the  Univer- 
sity of  Aberdeen,  and  received  his  first  medical 
education  under  the  celebrated  Dr.  John  Gregory. 
He  arrived  in  South  Carolina  about  the  middle 
of  the  eighteenth  century,  and  commenced  the 
practice  of  physic  in  Prince  William's  paiish,  in 
connexion  witn  Dr.  Rose.  Here  he  began  his 
botanic  studies,  but  was  obliged  to  take  a  voyage 
northward  for  his  health. 

In  1764  he  went  to  New  York,  where  a  pro- 
fessorship in  the  college,  recently  formed  in  that 


*  Historical  Ck)11cctiQD8  of  South  Osroltna.  Bv  B.  B.  CarroIL 
Harpers,  New  York.    8  vols.  87a  18M. 
t  It  was  separately  reprinted  bj  A.  £.  Miller,  Charleston, 

1  Bich^s  Bib.  Amerloaoa. 
I  Hohnes*  Annals,  L  607. 
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city,  was  oflTered  him.  On  his  return,  he  settled 
in  Charleston,  acquired  a  fortune  hy  his  practice, 
and  a  high  reputation  for  literature.  During  that 
period  he  gave  to  the  public  An  Account  of  ths 
Finh  Boot  {Spigelia  marilandica\  mth  its  Uses 
as  a  Vermifuge ;  A  Description  of  tlie  Helesia^ 
read  before  the  Royal  Society ;  An  Account  of  the 
Male  and  Female  Cochineal  Insects;  An  Account 
of  the  Amphibious  Biped  (the  Mud  Jnguana  or 
Syren  of  oouth  Carolina) :  An  Account  of  two 
new  Species  of  Tortoises^  and  another  of  the 
Gymnotus  Electricus,  to  different  correspondents, 
and  published.  , 

In  compliment  to  him,  Limueus  gave  the  name 
of  Gardenia  to  one  of  the  most  beautiful  and 
fragrant  flowering  shrubs  in  the  world.  He  was 
dected  a  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Society  of  London, 
and  on  his  arrival  there,  in  1783,  was  appointed 
one  of  its  council,  and  subsequently  one  of  its 
vice-presidents. 

Dr.  Grarden's  pulmonic  disease,  which  had  been 
suspended  during  his  long  residence  in  South 
Carolina,  now  returned  upon  him.  He  went  for 
h^th  to  the  continent,  and  received  great  kind- 
ness and  distinguished  compliments  from  the  lite- 
rati everywhere,  but  did  not  improve  in  health. 
He  died  in  London  in  the  year  1792,  aged  sixty- 
four  years.* 

The  Rev.  Alexander  Garden,  who  was  also 
from  Scotland,  came  to  Charleston  about  1720, 
and  died  there  in  1756,  at  an  advanced  age.  He 
was  a  clergyman  of  the  Episcopal  Church,  learned 
and  charitable.  He  published  several  theological 
writings,  including  Letters  to  Whitefield^  and  the 
Doctrinsqf  JustHication  Vindicated.  The  Rev. 
Richard  Clarke,  n'om  England,  was  Rector  of  St. 
Philip's,  in  Charleston,  a  good  clq^ical  scholar. 
He  published  on  the  prophecies  and  universal 
redeniption.  The  Rev.  Isaac  Chanler,  and  the 
Rev.  Henry  Haywood,  two  Baptist  clergymen  of 
the  State,  also  published  several  theological 
writings. 

The  distinguished  naturalist^  Mark  Catesby, 
passed  several  years  in  South  Carolina,  engaged 
in  the  researches  for  his  Natural  History.  He 
was  bom  in  England  in  1679.  He  first  visited 
Virginia,  where  some  of  his  relations  resided, 
in  1712,  remaining  there  seven  years  collect- 
ing plants,  and  studying  the  productions  of 
the  country.  Returning  to  England,  he  was  led 
by  his  scientific  friend.  Sir  Hans  Sloane  and 
others,  to  revisit  America,  and  took  up  his  resi- 
dence in  South  Carolina  in  1722.  He  traversed 
the  coast,  and  made  distant  excursions  into  the 
interior,  and  visited  the  Bahamas,  collecting  the 
materials  for  his  work,  the  first  volume  of  which 
was  completed  in  1782,  and  the  second  in  1743. 
The  plates,  then  the  most  costly  which  had  been 
devoted  to  the  Natural  History  of  America,  were 
completed  in  1748.  A  second  edition  was  pub- 
lished in  1754,t  and  a  thbd  in  1771.  Catesby 
died  in  London  in  1749. 


*  Bamsay's  Bioe.  Sketches,  appeoded  to  the  seooDd  TohuM 
40f  bis  HtBtory  of  Bonth  Garoiina. 

t  The  Natural  History  of  Garolios,  Florida,  and  the  Bahama 
Islaoda,  oontainlDg  the  figures  of  Bird&  Beasts,  Fishes,  Ser> 

Knts,  Insects,  and  Plants:  particularly  the  Forest  Trees, 
mbs,  and  other  plants  not  hitherto  described,  or  very  incor- 
rectly figured  by  81lthor^  together  with  their  I>e8cription8  in 
SqgUsb  ud  French,  to  vrhidi  are  added  Ohserrations  on  tb« 


JOHH  06B0BN. 

John  Osbobn  was  bom  in  1718  at  Sandwk^  a 
village  on  Cape  Cod  Bay.  His  fiither  iras  a 
schoolmaster,  and  subsequently  a  clergyman,  but 
varied  his  scholastic  by  agricultural  labors.  The 
son  received  a  similarly  practical  education,  en- 
tered Harvard  college  at  the  age  of  nineteen,  and 
after  being  graduated  studied  theology.  At  the 
expiration  of  two  years  he  read  a  sermon  before 
the  assembled  clergy  of  the  neighborhood  with  a 
view  of  soliciting  ordination,  but  the  decisnon  o€ 
his  auditors  being  adverse  to  the  doctrines,  thoogfa 
laudatory  of  the  literary  merits  of  the  disoourse, 
he  was  refused  their  recommendation.  He  thai 
studied  medicine  and  was  admitted  to  practice. 
He  was  ofiered  a  tutorship  in  Harvard  ooliege, 
but  declined  the  appointment  as  a  bachelorship 
was  one  of  the  oonditions  of  its  tennre,  and  h« 
was  about  to  become  a  married  man.  He  soon 
after  married  Miss  Doane,  of  Chatham,  and  re- 
moved to  Middletown,  Conn.  In  a  letter  to  his 
sister  in  March,  1753,  he  complains  of  being  con- 
fined to  the  house,  ^^wenk,  lame,  and  uneasv," 
and  of  having  ^*  hngered  almost  two  years,  a  iiie 
not  worth  having.^^  He  died  May  81  of  the 
Fame  year,  leaving  six  children.  Two  of  thesei, 
John  and  John  C,  became  eminent  physioians 
and  cultivated  men.  John  jpublished  before  ^le 
revolution  a  translation  of  Condamine's  Treatise 
on  Inoculation,  with  an  Appendix;  and  JodBar> 
low  submitted  his  manuscript  of  the  Viaioii  of 
Columbus  to  his  brother  and  Richard  Alsop  fk^r 
review  before  its  publication. 

Two  brief  poems,  The  Whaling  Song  and  An 
Elegiac  Epistle  on  the  Death  of  a  Sister^  are  snp- 
posed  to  comprise  all  that  Osbom  has  written. 
One  of  these  has  eiyoyed  a  very  wide  populari^ 
among  the  class  to  whom  it  was  addressed.* 

A  WHALZKO  BOirO. 

"When  spring  returns  with  western  gales, 

And  gentle  breezes  sweep 
The  mfiling  seas,  we  sprena  our  sails 

To  plough  the  waf  ly  deep. 

For  killing  northern  whales  prepared. 

Our  nimble  boats  on  boara, 
With  craft  and  rum  (our  chief  regard) 

And  good  provisions  stored. 

Cape  Cod,  our  dearest  native  land. 

We  leave  astern,  and  lose 
Its  sinking  cliffs  and  lessening  sands. 

While  Zephyr  gently  blows. 

Bold,  hardy  men,  with  blooming  age. 

Our  sandy  shores  produce ; 
With  monstrous  fish  they  dare  engage, 

And  dangerous  callings  chooee. 

Kow  towards  the  early  dawning  east 

We  speed  our  course  awny, 
With  eager  minds,  and  joyful  hearts, 

To  meet  the  rising  day. 

Then  as  we  turn  our  wondering  eyes, 

We  view  one  constant  show ; 
Above,  around,  the  circling  skies. 

The  rolling  seas  below. 


Air,  Boll,  and  Waters :  with  Bemaito  iqxn  AnlooItm^GnlB, 
Pnlae,  Roots,  Ac,  \>j  the  late  Mark  Catesby,  F.R.8.    Revised 
hr  Mr.  Edwards,  of  the  Roya)  Oollege  of  PliTsldana,  Londcn. 
S  Tola.  foUo,  liond.  17M 
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When  eastward,  dear  of  Newfoundland, 

We  stem  the  frozen  pole, 
We  see  the  icy  islands  stand. 

The  northern  billows  roU. 

As  to  the  north  we  make  our  way, 

Surprising  scenes  we  find ; 
We  lengthen  out  the  tedious  day, 

And  leave  the  night  behind. 

Kow  see  the  northern  regions,  where 

Eternal  winter  reigns : 
One  day  and  night  mis  up  the  year. 

And  endless  cold  maiotainsw 

We  view  the  monsters  of  the  deep, 
Great  whales  in  numerous  swarms ; 

And  creatures  there,  that  play  and  leap, 
Of  strange,  unusual  forma. 

When  in  our  station  we  are  placed. 

And  whales  around  us  play. 
We  launch  our  boats  into  the  main. 

And  swiftly  chase  our  prey. 

In  haste  we  ply  our  nimble  oars, 

For  an  assault  designed ; 
The  sea  beneath  us  foams  and  roar^ 

And  leaves  a  wake  behind. 

A  mighty  whale  we  rush  upon. 

And  in  our  irons  throw : 
She  sinks  her  monstrous  body  down 

Among  the  wayes  below. 

And  when  she  rises  out  again. 

We  soon  renew  the  fig[ht ; 
Thrust  our  sharp  lances  m  amain. 

And  all  her  rage  excite. 

Enraged,  she  makes  a  mighty  bound ; 

Thick  foams  the  whiten'd  sea ; 
The  wares  in  circles  rise  around. 

And  widening  roll  away. 

She  tiirashes  with  her  tail  around, 
And  blows  her  redd'ning  breath ; 

She  breaks  the  air,  a  deefjiing  sound. 
While  ocean- groans  beneath. 

From  numerous  wounds,  with  crimson  flood. 

She  stains  the  frothy  seas, 
And  g^pe,  and  blows  her  latest  blood. 

While  quivering  life  decays. 

With  ioyful  hearts  we  see  her  die,  0 

And  on  the  surfiice  lay ; 
While  all  with  eager  huste  apply. 

To  save  our  deathful  prey. 

THE  BEY.  JOHN  ADAK& 

Thb  publisher  of  the  Pomn$  on  9tMTaL  oeea- 
tioni^  Origindland  TrafulatecLf  hy  the  IcUs  Bern- 
rend  and  Learned  John  Adams^  M,  A.^  *  says  in 
his  pre£Bttory  address  to  the  candid  reader  of  his 
anljhor,  ^'  His  own  works  are  the  best  enoomium 
that  can  be  given  him,  and  as  long  as  learning  and 
poUteness  shall  prevail,  his  sermons  will  be  his 
monumentf  and  his  poetry  his  epitaph^ 

The  epitaph  has  proved  more  enduring  than  the 
monament,  thongh  even  that  has  hardly  escaped 
bdng  throst  irrecoverably  in  "Time's  Wallet" 


*  Poems  on  Seyeral  OooMiona,  Original  snd  Traatlatedj>7 
tho  I&to  Beyerend  and  Learned  John  Adams,  11.  A.  Boe 
]^acwU  §emd,  hoe  dedmrep^Utaplac^sbiL  Hor.  de  Art  Poet 
Eoaton.  Printed  for  D.  Oookin,  in  Marlborooch  street  over 
against  the  Old  Soatli  Meeting  Hooae.    174& 


The  Rev.  John  Adams's  litde  volome  is  seldom 

thought  of  or  seen,  save  by  the  literary  stndent. 
It  does  not  deserve  the  neglect  into  which  it  has 
fiillen. 

His  life,  so  far  as  known,  may  be  narrated  in  a 
sentence.  He  was  the  only  son  of  the  Hon.  John 
Adams,  of  Nova  Scotia,  was  bom  in  1704,  gradu- 
ated from  Harvard  in  1721,  was  ordained  and  set- 
tled at  Newport,  Rhode  Island,  contrary,  it  is  sud, 
to  the  wishes  of  Mr.  Ckp,  the  pastor,  whose  con- 
gregation formed  a  new  society,  leaving  Mr. 
Adams,  who  appears  to  have  been  an  assistant,  to 
officiate  for  two  years,  and  then  be  dismissed. 

He  was  in  great  repute  as  an  eloquent  preacher, 
and  is  descril^  by  his  uncle,  Matthew  Adams,  as 
^*  master  of  nine  languages."  He  died  in  1740,  at 
the  early  age  of  thirty-six  years,  at  Cambridge, 
the  fellows  of  iJie  College  lypearing  as  pall-bear- 
ers, and  the  most  distinguished  persons  of  the 
state  as  mourners  at  his  ^neral. 

His  *  volume  contiuns  a  poetical  paraphrase, 
chapter  by  chapter,  of  the  Book  of  Revelation, 
and  of  some  detached  passages  from  other  parts 
of  the  Bible.  Like  most  well  educated  writers 
of  verse,  he  has  tried  his  hand  on  a  few  of  the 
Odes  of  Horace,  and  with  success. 

The  original  poems  consist  of  tributes  to  de- 
ceased friends,  penned  with  ingenuity  and  elo- 
quence, a  poem  in  three  parts  on  Society,  and  a 
few  verses  on  devotional  topics. 

He  was  also  the  author  of  some  verses  addressed 
^^To  a  gentleman  on  the  sight  of  some  of  his 
Poems,"  published  in  "  A  OoUection  of  Poems  by 
Several  HandSj''  Boston,  1744.  They  were  ad- 
dressed to  the  Rev.  Mather  Byles,  and  are  stated 
in  a  MS.  note  in  a  copy  of  the  collection,  now  in 
the  possession  of  Mr.  George  Ticknor,  to  be  by 
Adams.  He  was  also  the  author  of  a  poem  on 
the  Love  of  Money. 

His  sermon  delivered  at  his  ordination  in  1728 
was  published.  The  collection  of  his  poems  con- 
tains an  advertisement  that  ^^  a  number  of  select 
and  excellent  sermons  from  his  pen  are  ready  for 
the  press,  and  upon  suitable  encouragement  will 
be  shortly  published."  But  the  suitable  encou- 
ragement seems  to  have  never  been  received. 

raOM  A  POm  ON  SOOIXTT. 

By  inclination,  and  by  judgment  led, 

A  constant  friend  we  choose,  for  friendship  made. 

His  breast  the  faithful  cabinet  to  hold 

More  precious  secrets,  than  are  gems  oc  gold. 

His  temper  sweetly  suited  to  our  own, 

Where  wit  and  honesty  conspire  in  one. 

And  perfect  breeding,  like  a  neauteous  dress. 

Give  all  his  actions  a  peculiar  grace : 

Whose  lofty  mind  with  high  productions  teems, 

And  fiune  unmortal  dnzzles  with  its  benms. 

Not  avarice,  nor  odious  flattery  . 

Lodge  in  his  breast,  nor  can  ascend  so  hiffh ; 

Or  if  they  dare  to  tempt,  he  hurls  them  down, 

Like  Jove  the  rebels,  from  his  reason's  throne. 

Nor  is  his  fSsce  in  anger's  scarlet  drest. 

Nor  black  revenge  eats  up  his  cnnker'd  breast. 

Nor  envy's  furies  in  his  bosom  roll, 

To  lash  with  steely  whips,  his  hideous  soul : 

Not  sour  contempt  sits  on  his  scornful  brow, 
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Nor  looks  on  human  natnre  sunk  below ; 
But  heavenly  candor,  like  unsullied  day, 
Flames   in    his    thoughts,  and  drives  the    clouds 

away.  » 

And  all  his  soul  is  peaceful,  like  the  deep, 
When  all  the  wamug  winds  are  hush*d  asleep. 
Whose  learning's  pure,  without  the  base  alloy 
Of  rough  ill  manned  or  worse  pedantry. 
Refin'diu  taste,  in  judgment  cool  and  clear, 
Tu  others  gentle,  to  himself  severe. 
But,    most    of   all,  whose  smooth   and   heiivenly 

breast. 
Is  with  a  calm  of  conscience  ever  blest: 
Whose  piercing  eyes  disner^  tlie  flying  gloom. 
Which  nides  the  native  light  of  thii.gs  to  come ; 
And  can  disclose  the  dark  mysterious  maze, 
Thro*  which  we  wind,  in  oirv  pleasure's  chace. 
W^hile  after  Gk)d  his  pantii:g*boK»ni  heaves, 
For  whom  the  glitterii.g  goods  of  life  he  leares. 
With  this  blest  man,  how  loiigs  my  soul  to  dwell  I 
And  all  the  nobler  flights  of  friendship  feel, 
Forever  chained  to  his  enchanting  tongue. 
And  with  his  charming  strains  in  consort  strung. 

It  some  retirement,  sprend  with  shaded  greens. 
Our  feet  would  wander  thro*  surrounding  scenes ; 
Or  sitting  near  the  murmur  of  the  rills. 
The  grass  our  bed,  our  curtains  echoing  hills ; 
In  maxy  thought  and  contemplation  jom. 
Or  speak  of  human  things,  or  themes  divine: 
On  nature's  work  by  gentle  steps  to  rise. 
And  by  this  ladder  gain  th*  impending  skies ; 
Follow  the  planets  thro*  their  roUing  spheres. 
Shine  with  the  sun,  or  glow  among  tlie  stiirs: 
From  world  to  world,  as  bees  from  flow'r  to  flow*r, 
Thro*  nature*s  nraple  garden  tnke  our  tour. 
Oh!  could  I  with  a  seraph*s  vigor  move! 
Guided  thro'  nature*8  trackless  pnth  to  rove, 
rd  gaze,  nnd  ask  the  laws  of  every  Ball, 
W^hich  rolls  unseen  within  this  mighty  All, 
Till,  reaching  to  the  verge  of  Nature  s  height 
In  God  would  lose  th*  unwearied  length  of  flight 
•  ••••• 

But  oh  I  what  joys  thro'  various  bosoms  rove. 

As  silver  rivlets  warble  through  a  grove. 

When  fix'd  on  Zion's  ever-wid*ning  plains, 

The  force  of  friendship  but  increas'a  remains: 

Wlien  friend  to  friend,  in  robes  immortal  drest, 

With  heighten'd  graces  shall  be  seen  confest; 

And  with  a  triumph,  all  divine,  relate 

The  finish'd  labours  of  this  gloomy  state : 

How  heavenly  glory  dries  their  former  grie( 

All  op*ning  m>m  the  puzzled  maze  of  life ; 

How  scenes  on  scenes,  and  joys  on  joys  arise. 

And  fairer  visions  charm  on  keener  eyes. 

Here  each  will  find  his  friend  a  bubbling  source, 

Forever  fruitful  in  divine  discourse: 

No  common  themes  will  grace  their  flowing  tongues, 

No  oonmion  subjects  will  inspire  their  songs : 

United,  ne'er  t6  part,  but  still  to  spend 

A  jubilee  of  rapture  without  end — 

But  oh !  my  Muse,  from  this  amazing  heiji^ht 

Descend,  and  downward  trace  thy  dangerous  flight; 

Some  an^el  best  becomes  such  lofty  things. 

With  skill  to  guide,  and  strength    to    urge    his 

wings: 
To  lower  strains,  confine  thy  humble  Inys, 
"Till,  by  experience  taught,  thou  learn  to  praise. 

In  handling  the  following  pathetic  theme  he 
touches  the  lyre  with  no  trembling  hand. 

TO  MT  HONOUBSD  FATHSB  OK  THX  LOSS  OF  BIS  SIOHT. 

Now  Heav'n  has  quench'd  the  vivid  orbs  of  light. 
By  which  all  nature  glittered  to  your  sight, 


And  universal  darkness  has  o'er-spread 
llie  spleuilid  honours  of  your  aged  head ; 
Let  fttith  light  up  its  strong  and  piercing  eye, 
And  in  remoter  realms  new  worlds  descry: 
Faith,  which  the  mud  with  fmrtr  glories  filk. 
Than  human  sight  to  human  sense  reveals. 
Bee  Jkbus,  sitting  on  a  flamy  throne. 
Whose  piercing  Deams  the  vailing  angels  own ; 
While  bowing  seraphs,  blissful,  clap  their  wiugs, 
Ting'd  with  the  light  that  from  hts  presence  ^riLgc, 
You,  who  can  touch  the  strings  to  melting  air^ 
And  with  melodious  trills  enchant  our  ears. 
Hay,  wiiig'd  by  faith,  to  heavenly  vocal  plains. 
In  fancy's  organ,  drink  sublimer  strains: 
The  sounds,  which  love  and  sacred  joys  inspire, 
Which  pour  the  music  from  the  raptured  choir. 
Tho',  now  the  net  is  wove  before  your  sight. 
The  web,  unfolding  soon,  will  give  the  light: 
The  visual  rays  will  thro*  the  pupil  spring. 
And  nature  in  a  fairer  landakip  bring. 
But  first  your  frame  must  momder  in  the  grovnd. 
Before  the  light  will  kindle  worlds  around: 
Your  |M^ous  ashes,  sow*d  within  the  glebe. 
Will  teem  with  light,  and  purer  beams  imbibe : 
Shut  now  from  all  the  scenes  of  cheerful  day. 
You  ne*er  will  see,  'till  Jisiv  pours  the  ray. 
And  all  the  pomp  of  Heav'n  around  display. 
So  when  a  stream  has  warbled  thro*  the  wood. 
Its  limpid  bosom  smooths  and  clears  its  flood ; 
The  rolling  mirrour  deep  imAbes  the  stains 
Of  heav*nry  saphyr,  and  impending  greens; 
"Till  thro*  tne  ground,  in  secret  channels  led. 
It  hides  its  glories  in  the  gloomy  bed : 
•Till,  op'niiig  thro'  a  wide  and  flow'ry  vale. 
Far  fairer  scenes  the  purer  streams  reveal. 

Of  his  Horatian  exercises  we  may  take  the  first 
ode: — 

■OBAOa,  BOOK  L,  ODB  L 

Mecenas,  whose  ennobled  veins 

The  blood  of  ancient  monarchs  stains; 

My  safeguard,  beauty  and  delight 

Some  love  the  ehariof  s  rapid  flisht. 

To  whirl  along  the  dusty  ground. 

Till  with  Olympic  honors  crown'd: 

And  if  their  fiery  coursers  tend 

Beyond  the  goal,  they  shall  ascend 

In  merit,  equal  to  the  gods. 

Who  people  the  sublime  abodes. 

Others,  if  mingled  shouts  proclaim 

O^arring  citizens,  their  name, 

fjEilted  to  some  higher  post, 

Are  in  the  clouds  of  rapture  lost% 

This,  if  his  eranary  contain 

In  crowded  neaps  the  ripen'd  grain. 

Rejoicing  his  paternal  field 

To  plouffh,  a  niture  crop  to  yield ; 

In  vain  his  timorous  soul  you'd  move 

Though  endless  sums  his  choice  should  prove. 

To  leave  the  safety  of  the  land. 

And  trust  him  to  the  wind's  command. 

The  trembling  sailor,  when  the  blue 

And  boisterous  deep  his  thoughts  pursue. 

Fearful  of  tempests,  dreads  his  gnm 

To  venture  o'er  the  thrent'ning  main : 

But  loves  the  shodes  and  peaceful  town 

Where  joy  and  quiet  dwell  nlon'e. 

But  when,  impatient  to  be  poor. 

His  flying  vessels  leave  the  shore. 

Others  the  present  hour  will  seize. 

And  less  for  business  are  than  ease ; 

But  flowing  cups  of  wine  desire. 

Which  scatter  grief^  and  joy  inspire; 

Joyful  they  quaff,  and  spread  their  Limbs 

Along  the  banks  of  murm'ring  streams, 
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While  trees,  Trhich  shoot  their  toVring  headB, 

Protect  them  with  their  cooling  shades. 

Some  love  the  camp  and  furious  war, 

Where  nations,  met  with  nations,  jar; 

The  noise  of  victors,  and  the  cries 

Of  vanquish'd,  which  assault  the  sides. 

While  at  the  trumpet's  piercing  rin^ 

Their  mounting  spirits  vigorous  spring; 

When  fninting  matrons,  in  a  s wound. 

Receive  the  martial  music's  sound. 

The  morning  hunter  seeks  his  prey. 

Though  chiird  by  heaven's  inclemency. 

Forgets  his  house :  with  dogs  pursues 

The  flying  sta^  in  her  purlieus. 

Or  his  entSTigling  net  contains 

The  foamy  boar,  in  ropy  chains.  i 

But  me,  the  ivy  wreaths,  which  spread 

Their  blooming  honors  round  the  head 

Of  learned  bards,  in  raptures  raise. 

And  with  the  gods  unite  in  praise. 

The  coolness  or  the  rural  scenes. 

The  smiling  flowers  and  ever-greens. 

And  sportful  dances,  all  inspire 

My  soul,  with  more  than  vulgar  fire. 

If  sweet  £uterpe  give  her  flute, 

And  Polyhymnia  lead  her  lute. 

If  you  the  deathless  bays  bestow. 

And  by  applauses  make  them  grow, 

Toward  the  stars,  my  winged  mme 

Shall  fly,  aud  strik^  the  heavenly  frame. 

JOHN  WINTHEOP. 

Thb  accomplished  natural  philosopher,  Profes- 
sor Winthrop,  of  Harvard,  was  a  man  of  eminent 
sdentifio  reputation  in  his  day,  and  was  nmyersally 


spoken  of  with  respect  He  was  a  representative 
of  old  Governor  Winthrop  in  the  fourth  genera- 
tion in  descent  from  the  fifth  son.  He  was  born 
in  Boston  in  1714,  studied  at  Cambridge,  and  six 
years  after  his  first  degree,  was  appointed,  in 
1733,  Hollis  Professor  of  Mathematics  and  Natu- 
ral Philosophy,  to  succeed  Greenwood.  His 
Observations  of  the  Transit  of  Mercur}',  in  1740, 
were  communicated  to  the  Royal  Society,  of 
which  he  subsequently  became  a  Fellow,  and 
were  published  m  the  forty-second  volume  of 
their  Transactions.  In  1766  he  published  a  Leo- 
tare  on  Earthquakes^  on  occasion  of  the  celebrat- 
ed phenomenon  of  that  year,  and  parried  in  a 
philosophical  manner  an  attack  which  followed 
from  the  Rev.  Dr.  Prince,  of  Boston,  who  thought 
the  theology  of  the  day  might  be  impaired  in 
consequence.  Though  his  religious  opinions  were 
firmly  held,  his  election  to  his  Professorship  had 
occasioned  some  opposition,  as  has  since  been  the 
case  with  Priestley,  Pkyfwr,  and  an  instance  of 
the  present  day,  in  New  York.  A  special  doc- 
trinal examination  was  waived  in  his  &vor.*  In 
1759  he  published  two  Lectures  on  Comets,  which 
he  read  in  the  college  chapel  in  April  of  that 
year,  on  occasion  of  the  comet  which  appeared 
m  that  month.     His  style  in  these  essays,  in 

•  PelToe,  History  of  HarT»M  Univ.  188.  We  may  refer  to 
tJio  remarks  of  Lord  Broofdum,  in  the  esse  of  Priestley,  In  that 
grett  irrlter^  memoir,  In  **  The  lives  of  Men  of  Letten*" 


which  he  reviews  the  speculations  on  the  subject, 
and  unfolds  the  theory  of  Newton,  is  marked  by 
its  ease  and  felicity.  As  an  instance  of  his  man- 
ner, we  may  quote  some  of  his  more  general 
remarks  at  the  conclusion. 

"  It  is  not  to  be  doubted,  that  the  allwise  Author 
of  nature  designed  so  remarkable  a  sort  of  bodies  for 
important  purposes,  both  natural  and  moral,  in  His 
creation.  The  morai  purposes  seem  not  very  diffi- 
cult to  be  found.  Such  grand  and  unusual  appear- 
ances tend  to  rouse  mankind,  who  are  apt  to  fall 
asleep,  while  all  things  continue  <u  they  were;  to 
awaken  their  attention  and  to  direct  it  to  the  sa- 
preme  Governor  of  the  universe,  whom  they  would 
DC  in  danger  of  totally  forgetting,  were  nature  always 
to  glide  along  with  an  uniform  tenor.  These  exotic 
stars  serve  to  raise  in  our  minds  most  sublime  con- 
ceptions of  God,  and  particularly  display  his  exquisite 
skilL  The  motions  of  many  comets  being  contrary 
to  those  of  the  planets,  shew  that  neither  of  them 

Sroceed  from  necessity  or  fate,  but  from  choice  and 
esign.  The  same  thing  is  to  be  seen  in  the  figure 
and  situation  of  Uieir  orbits ;  which,  indeed,  have 
not  the  appearance  of  regularity,  as  those  of  the  • 
planets,  and  yet  are  the  result  of  admirable  contri- 
vance. By  means  of  their  great  eccentricity,  they 
run  so  swiftly  through  the  planetary  regions,  as  to 
have  but  very  little  time  to  disturb  their  own  mo- 
tions or  those  of  the  planets.  And  this  end  is  still 
more  effectually  answered  in  those  comets  whose 
motion  is  retrograde  or  contrary  to  that  of  the  pla- 
nets. 

•  •  •  •  • 

"  But  instead  of  entering  here  into  a  detail,  which 
would  probably  answer  no  valuable  end,  I  choose 
rather  to  turn  your  thoughts  to  that  consummate 
wisdom  which  presides  over  this  vast  machine  of 
nature,  and  has  so  regulated  the  several  movements 
in  it  as  to  obviate  the  damage  that  might  arise  from 
this  quarter.  None  but  an  eye  able  to  pierce  into  the 
remotest  futurity,  and  to  foresee,  throughout  all  ages, 
all  the  situations  which  this  numerous  class  of  bodies 
would  have  towards  the  planets,  in  consequence  of 
the  laws  of  their  respective  motions,  could  have  given 
so  lust  an  arrangement  to  their  several  orbits,  and 
assigned  them  their  places  at  first  in  their  orbits, 
with  such  perfect  accuracy,  that  their  motions  have 
ever  since  continued  without  interfering,  and  no  dis- 
asters of  this  sort  have  taken  place,  unless  we  except 
the  case  of  the  deluge.  For  tnough  so  many  comets 
have  traversed  this  planetary  system,  and  some  of 
their  orbits  run  near  to  those  of  the  planets ;  yet  the 
planets  have  never  been  in  the  way,  but  always  at 
a  distance  from  the  nearest  point,  when  the  comets 
have  passed  by  it.  The  foresight  of  that  great  Be- 
ing, which  has  hitherto  prevented  such  disorders, 
will  continue  to  prevent  tnem,  so  lonff  u  He  sees  fit 
the  present  frame  of  nature  should  subsist  Longer 
than  that  it  is  not  fit  that  it  should  subsist 

''It  may  not  be  unseasonable  to  remark,  for  a 
conclusion,  that  as,  on  the  one  hand,  it  argues  a 
temerity  unworthy  a  philosophic  mind,  to  explode 
every  apprehension  of  danger  from  comets,  as  if  it 
were  impossible  that  any  damage  could  ever  be  oc- 
casioned by  any  of  them,  because  some  idle  and 
superstitious  fancies  have  in  times  of  ignorance  pre- 
vailed concerning  them;  so  on  the  other,  to  be 
thrown  into  a  panic  whenever  a  comet  appears,  on 
account  of  the  ill  effects  which  some  few  of  these 
bodies  might  possibly  produce,  if  they  were  not  un- 
der a  proper  direction,  betrays  a  weakness  equally 
unbecoming  a  reasonable  being.  The  wisest  course 
is  to  aim  at  such  a  rectitude  of  intention  and  firm- 
ness of  resolution,  that,  as  Horace  says: 
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••*SI  fhMtas  tlhlNitar  orbiB, 
Impdvldain  ferient  roliuB.*** 

On  the  sixth  of  June,  1761,  Winthrop  obseired 
the  celebrated  Transit  of  Venus,  at  ot  John^8, 
Newfoundland,  making  the  voyage  thither  in  a 
government  vessel,  at  the  charae  of  the  Province, 
at  the  especial  instance  of  Governor  Bernard. 
This  incident  furnished  the  topic  of  the  two 
poems  in  the  Pietas  et  Gratulatio  of  the  same 
year,  which  have  been  attributed  to  his  pen. 

Winthrop  was  followed,  after  an  interval,  in  this 
subject,  by  one  of  his  college  pupils,  Andrew  Oli- 
ver, the  eldest  son  of  the  Secretaiy  of  the  Pro- 
vince, and  a  gentleman  of  leisure  and  of  sdentifio 
and  literary  cultivation,  who,  in  1772,  published 
his  E99ay  on  Comets^  in  which  he  maintained 
the  theory  that  these  bodies  might  be  inhabited 
worlds,  "  and  even  comfortable  habitations.'^  Oli- 
ver also  wrote  pai>ers  on  Thunder  Storms  and 
Water  Spouts^  which  were  published  in  the  Trans- 
actions of  the  American  rhilosophioal  Society, 
of  which  he  was  a  member,  as  he  was  also  one 
«  of  the  founders  of  the  American  Academy  of  Arts 
and  Sciences. 

In  1765  Professor  Winthrop  published  an  ac- 
count of  several  fiery  meteors  visible  in  North 
America ;  and  in  1766  his  paper  Cogitata  de  Co- 
metis^  which  was  communicated  to  the  Royal  So- 
ciety by  Dr.  Franklin,  and  was  separately  printed 
in  London. 

When  the  struggle  of  the  colonies  for  freedom 
commenced  he  took  part  in  it,  and  was  one  of  the 
Council,  with  Bowdoin  and  Dexter,  negatived  by 
tlie  home  government.  He  was  re-chosen ;  and 
was  also  nmde  Judge  of  Probate  for  the  County 
of  Middlesex,  an  of9ce  which  he  held  till  his 
death,  in  1779,  at  the  age  of  sixty.  His  eulogy 
was  pronounced  by  Professor  Wigglesworth  and 
others ;  and  his  pupil  and  friend,  Andrew  Oliver, 
composed  an  elegy,  the  only  specimen  preserved 
of  this  writer's  poetic  talents. 

Ye  sons  of  Harvard !  who,  by  Winthrop  taught. 
Can  travel  round  each  planetary  sphere ; 

And  winged  with  his  rapidity  of  tliought, 
Trace  all  the  movements  of  the  rolling  year. 
Drop  on  his  urn  the  tribute  of  a  tear. 

Ye,  whom  the  love  of  Geometry  inspired, 

To  chose  coy  science  through  each  winding  mate ; 

Whose  breasts  were  with  Newtonian  ardor  nred, 
Catched  by  his  sparks,  and  kindled  at  his  blase. 
In  grateful  sighs,  ejaculate  his  praise. 

Yephilosophio  souls!  whose  thoughts  can  trace 
Ijie  wonders  of  the  architect  divine. 

Through  depths  beneath,  o*er  nature's  verdant  face, 
Wliere  meteors  play,  where  constellations  shine. 
Heave  the  deep  groan,  and  mix  your  tears  with 
mine. 

Ye  tenants  of  the  happy  seats  above  I 
Welcome  this  late  inhabitant  6f  clay, 

From  hostile  factions,  to  the  realms  or  love, 
Where  he  may  ba^  in  everlasting  day. 
Ye  kindred  spirits  waft  him  in  his  way. 

When  in  their  sockets  suns  shall  blaze  their  last 
Their  fbel  wasted,  and  extinct  their  light. 


*  Both  these  oompositloDB  of  Winthrop  and  Olirer  were  rt- 

SnbUshed,  with  bloffrapbical  notices,  in  Boston,  in  1811,  when 
tie  re-i4>pearuice  of  one  of  these  heavenlj  bodies  bad  created 
A  ucw  interest  in  the  satject 


And  worldi  torn  piecemeal  by  ike  final  blast, 
&ibside  in  ehaos  and  eternal  night. 

He  stOl  Shan  shine 
In  youth  divine. 
And  soaring  on  cherubie  wing. 
Shall  like  on  ardent  seraph  blaze. 
And  in  nnceasinff  raptores,  to  his  Maker's  praise. 
Eternal  halleliyahs  sing. 

Pn^essor  Winthrop  Idt  a  schl  James  Winthrop, 
who  fought  and  was  woundea  at  Bunker  Hili 
and  became  Judge  of  the  Ck>mmon  Pleas.  He 
was  also  a  man  of  much  literature  and  sdenoe,  a 
good  lingmst,  publishing,  in  1794,  An  Attempt  t» 
translate  part  of  the  Apocalyp^  of  St,  John  into 
familiar  language^  by  divesting  it  of  the  m^4^ 
phors  in  which  it  is  inroltedf  a  second  editioii  of 
which  was  printed  in  1809.  He  wrote  for  a  peri- 
odical. The  Literary  MiseeUanyy  Dissertaticns 
on  Prifnitii>e  History  and  the  Geography  of  the 
Old  World,  and  several  scientific  papers.  He 
was  librarian  at  Harvard  for  fifteen  years,  dying 
at  the  age  of  70.  at  Oambridge,  in  1821.  He 
bequeathed  his  valuable  library  to  the  coUege  at 
Meadville,  Pennsylvania.* 

SAMUEL  CUBWKN. 

Samusl  Cubwen,  a  descendant  from  George  Cor- 
wen,  who  settled  in  the  town  of  Salem,  l^assrt- 
chusetts,  in  1688,  was  bom  in  that  phioe  in  1715. 
Completing  his  course  at  Harvard  in  17S5,  he 
commenced  a  preparation  for  the  ministry,  hut 
was  obhged  to  abandon  his  determination  in  con- 
sequence of  ill  health.  Disappointment  in  a  lore 
affair  led  him  to  seek  relief  in  a  change  of  scene 
by  a  visit  to  England.  On  his  return  he  engaged 
in  business,  and  bfi:ame  a  leading  merchant. 
In  1744-^  he  served  as  a  captain  in  the  attack 
upon  Louisburg.  In  1759  he  was  appointed  In^ 
post  Officer  for  the  county  of  £^ex,  and  held  the 
office  for  fifteen  years.  In  June,  1774,  on  the 
departure  of  Governor  Hutchinson  for  Europe, 
Mr.  Curwen,  who  was  then  a  Judge  of  Admiralty, 
joined  with  one  hundred  and  nineteen  citizens  of 
the  colony,  in  signing  an  address  to  that  officer 
of  a  commendatory  character.  Many  of  tlieee 
signers  were  afterwards  stigmatized  as  ^^  Address- 
ers,*^  and  compelled  to  make  a  public  recantation 
of  the  act  Mr.  Gurwen  declined  doing  this,  and 
having  from  the  outset  sided  with  Great  Britain, 
resolved  to  withdraw  from  the  country  until 
pubhc  afEairs  resumed  their  former  tranquillity. 
A  few  months  would,  he  supposed,  effect  \h%B^ 
and  he  sailed  from  PhiUidelphia  in  May,  1775, 
with  the  expectation  of  making  a  coxrespondin^y 
brief  stay  abroad.  Mr.  Curwen  arrived  at  Dover, 
July  3,  1775.  He  immediately  departed  for  Lon- 
don, where  he  passed  several  months,  principally 
occupied  in  sight-seeing.  In  June,  1776,  he 
writes,  "  I  find  my  finances  so  visibly  lessening:, 
tliat  I  wish  I  could  remove  from  this  expensive 
country  (being  heartily  tired  of  it).  To  b^  is  a 
meanness  I  wish  never  to  be  reduced  to,  and  to 
starve  is  stupid."  With  a  view  to  economy,  and 
probably  to  gratify  his  taste  for  sight-seeing  as 
well,  we  find  him  soon  after  leaving  London  to 
visit  the  great  towns  in  search  of  a  less  cosdy 
place  of  residence.    After  a  ramble  about  En^- 


*  Knapp,  Aid.  Biog.  SSL 
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land,  which  gives  us  some  carious  pictures  of 
inns  and  churches,  show-places  and  antiquities, 
fairs  and  hustings,  he  settles  down  in  Bristol,  but 
in  1780  retiUTis  to  London,  where  he  remained 
until  his  departure  for  America  affcer  the  dose 
of  the  war  ii)  1784.  He  returned  to  his  native 
town,  was  entirely  unmolested  on  account  of  his 
political  course,  and  died  in  April,  1802,  at  the 
'  age  of  eighty-six. 

Duiing  his  sojourn  in  England,  he  kept  a 
familiar  journal  of  his  movements,  occupations, 
and  amusements,  which  was  sent  in  detached 
pieces  to  his  niece,  and  some  sixty  years  after- 
wards, in  1842,  published*  under  the  editorial 
care  of  her  grandson.  It  is  of  great  value  in  an 
historical  point  of  view,  displaying  the  condition 
of  the  renigees  in  England,  their  opinion  of 
American  sSfairs,  and  the  action  of  Parliament 
during  the  war.  It  is  a^  interesting  for  its  pic- 
tures of  London  society  and  localities  three 
quarters  of  a  century  ago.  He  falls  in  with  Hutch- 
inson almost  as  soon  as  he  arrives,  goes  to  hear 
Dr.  Apthor|)e  preach,  walks  out  with  Parson 
Peters,  takes  tea  Avith  facetious  Joseph  Green, 
and  afterwards  pays  a  visit  of  condolence  to  his 
widow.  He  is  an  indefatigable  sight-seer,  keeps 
the  run  of  the  theatres,  and  does  not  despise 
the  rope-dancers,  follows  the  debates  at  the 
House  of  Coumions,  and  looks  in  now  and  then 
at  "the  Ladies'  Disputing  Club,  Comhill."  To 
the  last,  he  takes  a  discouraging  view  of  Ameri- 
can independence,  writing  May  11,  1782,  to 
Richard  Ward  at  Salem,  as  follows : — 


To  RiCHAED  Waed,  Esq.,  Salxm. 

LoNiK>x,  Jlaj/ti^  1782. 
DEARSm, 

Should  your  arecU  and  good  ally  obtain  the  two 
onljr  very  probable  objects  of  her  American  ftlUance, 
the  impoverishment  of  Great  Britain  and  the  conse- 
quent seizure  of  the  late  EInglish  colonies,  which  she 
seems  at  present  in  a  fair  way  for,  no  man  on  this 
side  the  Atlantio  in  his  wits  would,  I  think,  what- 
ever regard  he  may  feel  for  his  native  country,  will- 
ingly forego  a  bare  sul^istence  here  for  French 
domination  and  wooden  shoes  there.  I  would  just 
suggest  to  you,  should  America  in  this  hour  refuse 
the  offers  Great  Britain  may  make  of  a  separate 
peace ;  or  France  refuse  to  suffer  her,  (for  we  well 
know  here  the  power  she  has  acquired  over  her,) 
and  no  partition  treaty  take  place,  (being  in  the  pre- 
sent situation  the  best  to  be  expected,^  depend  upon 
it,  you  Others  of  the  present  age  will  have  it  in  t£elr 
power,  ere  many  revolutions  of  the  sun,  to  tell  their 
children  the  inestimable  civil,  religious  and  political 
privileges  you  of  this  generation  have  wantoned 
away,  and  with  sad  i*egret  recount  the  happy  con- 
dition of  former  days;  nor  will  the  comparison  with 
those  you  will  then  mournfully  CKperience  between 
English  protection  and  French  oppression,  fail  to 
enhance  your  misery.  You  will  tnen  find  the  little 
finger  of  French  power  heavier  than  the  loin  of  the 
English  government,  with  all  its  apprehended  train 
of  eyilsL     As  a  proof  of  my  needless  fears  or  right 


*  Joamsl  and  Letters  of  tbe  late  Sonrael  Cnrwen,  Jndge  of 
AdmlnUtf,  etc,  an  American  Beftigee  in  finslaad,  from  1775 
to  1784,  comprising  remarks  on  tbe  pronuneot  Men  and 
Meararea  of  the  Period,  to  which  are  added  Biographical 
Notices  of  many  American  Loyalists  and  other  Eminent 
PwwMMw  By  George  Atkinson  Ward.  New  York;  0.  8. 
Frueis  h  Co. 


judgment,  convey  my  kind  love  to  your  wife  and 
children. 

Your  friend, 

S.    CURWEX. 

September  7  and  14,  1777,  we  find  him  attend- 
ing 

JOHN  WESLET's  FBEACHMENT. 

In  the  afternoon,  walked  to  a  street  adjoining 
King's  square  to  attend  John  Wesley's  preaoumeut ; 
he  being  seated  on  a  decent  scaffold,  addressed  about 
two  thousand  people,  consisting  of  the  middle  aiid 
lower  ranks.  The  preacher's  language  was  plain 
and  intelligible,  without  descending  to  vulgarisnos. 

Sept.  14.  In  the  afternoon  I  attended  once  more 
John  Wesley,  having  the  heavens  for  his  canopy ;  ho 
began  with  an  extempore  prayer,  followed  by  a 
hymn  of  his  own  composing,  and  adapted  to  the  sub- 
'  ject  of  his  discourse.  He  weal's  his  own  gray  hair, 
1  or  a  wig  so  very  like  that  my  eye  could  not  distin^ 
guish.  He  is  not  a  graceful  speaKer,  his  voice  being 
weak  and  harsh ;  he  is  attenaed  by  ^reat  numbers 
of  the  middling  and  lower  classes ;  is  said  to  have 
humanized  the  almost  savage  colliers  of  Kingswood, 
who,  before  his  time,  were  almost  as  fierce  and  un- 
manageable as  the  wild  beasts  of  the  wilderness. 
He  wears  an  Oxford  master's  gown ;  his  attention 
seeminffly  not  directed  to  manner  and  behavior, — 
not  rude,  but  negligent,  dress  cleanly,  not  neat  He 
is  always  visiting  the  numerous  societies  of  his  own 
forming  in  England,  Scotland,  Wales,  and  Ireland ; 
though  near  eighty  years  old,  he  reads  without  spec- 
tacles the  snmllest  priat  He  rises  at  four,  preaches 
every  day  at  five,  and  once  besides;  an  uncommon 
instance  of  physical  ability. 

September  17,  1780,  he  heard  Samuel  Peters 

S reach  at  Lincoln's  Inn  Chapel.  "  He  is  an  in- 
ifferent  speaker  and  composer — ^how  he  got 
there  is  as'  difficult  to  conceive  as  straws  in 
amber." 

We  group  together  a  few  of  Mr.  Ourwen's  nu- 
^merous  street  notes  and  observations. 

Sept,  28.  Walking  through  Old  Bailey,  and  see- 
ing a  great  crowd,  learnt  that  two  pickpockets  were 
to  be  whipped.  Jack  Ketch,  a  short  sturdy  man, 
soon  appeared  with  the  culprits,  one  after  tbe  other ; 
the  first  seemed  like  an  old  offender,  and  was  mode- 
rately lashed ;  the  mob  said  he  had  bought  off  the 
minister  of  justice ;  he  writhed  but  little.  The  other 
was  young,  distress  painted  strongly  on  his  coun- 
tenance; he  cried  loudly;  his  back  seemed  unused 
to  stripes ;  from  this  time  it  will  cany  the  marks  of 
legal  vengeance,  and  proofs  of  his  folly  aiid  wicked- 
ness. Goine  forward,  passed  thi*ougn  the  Strand ; 
and  returned  by  way  of  Govent  Oaraen  to  see  elec- 
tion, which  had  been  ended  and  poll  closed  for  two 
hours ;  and  the  elected  members,  returning  from  the 
procession,  were  just  entering  Jame3*-street,  mounted 
on  two  arm  chairs,  placed  on  a  board  that  was  car- 
ried on  eight  men's  shoulders,  accompanied  by  thou- 
sands with  tokens  of  victory :  red  and  blue  ribbons 
in  their  hats. 

•        «•••••* 

Sept  29.  As  I  was  walking  in  Holborn,  observed 
a  throng  of  ordinary  people  crowding  round  a  chaise 
filled  witJi  ^roung  children  of  about  seven  years  of 
age ;  inquiring  &e  reason,  was  informed  they  were 
young  sinners  who  were  accustomed  to  go  about  in 
the  evening,  purloining  whatever  they  could  lay 
their  hands  on,  and  were  goin^  to  be  consigned  into 
the  hands  of  justice.  Great  pity  that  so  many  chil- 
dren, capable  of  being  trained  to  useful  employments 
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Benjamin  Church  was  born  at  Duxbnry,  Mas- 
8achn»ett8,  in  1689,  and  was  the  first  settler  of 
Seconet  or  Little  Oompton.  "  Bei ng  providentially 
at  Plymonth,"  he  informs  us,  "in  1674,  in  the 
time  of  the  conrt,  he  fell  into  acquaintance  with 
Captain  John  Almy  of  Rhode  Island,"  by  whom 
he  was  invited  to  visit  "  that  part  of  Plymouth 
Colony  that  lay  next  to  Rhode  Island,  known 
then  by  their  Indian  names  of  Pooasset  and  Sog- 
konate."  He  did  so,  and  purchased  land,  on 
which  he  settled. 

The  next  spring,  while  "  Mr.  Church  was  dili- 
gently settling  his  new  farm,  stocking,  leasing, 
and  disposing  of  his  affairs,  and  had  a  fine  pros- 
pect of  doing  no  small  things ;  and  hoping  that 


and  become  bleesiD^to  society,  should  be  thus  early 
initiated,  by  the  wicked  unthinkiiig  parents  of  the 
lower  classes  in  this  huge  overgrown  metropolis,  in 
those  pernicious  practices  of  every  species  of  vice 
the  human  heart  can  be  tainted  with,  which  renders 
them  common  pests,  and  most  commonly  briugsthem 
to  the  halter. 

Sept.  5.  In  walking  through  Parliament-street 
and  seeing  crowds  niiuiing  through  Scotland-yard, 
Joined  them,  and  on  inquiry  found  they  were 'ac- 
companying Parson  Llovd,  a  clergyman,  returned 
from  Bow-street  Justices  examination  to  Westmin- 
ster Bridewell,  from  whence  he  was  token  this 
morning  on  a  complaint  of  highway  robbery ;  and 
it  is  said  he  is  identi£cd.  He  seemed  hardened,  and 
of  a  rough,  bold  cast,  and  begged  with  a  parelese 
boldness  money  of  every  well  dressed  person  that 
passed  as  he  was  being  conducted  to  prison  in  irons; 
nis  right  hand  being  also  chained  to  an  officer's,  or 
one  of  tlie  justice's  men. 

•^hfTtl  7.  Passed  a  crowd  attending  procession  in 
Paruament-etreet,  going  to  t4ike  the  Westminster 
candidate,  Charles  9.  Fox,  from  his  lodgings  to  the 
hustings  under  St  Paul's,  Covent  Garden,  portica 
First  marched  musicians  two  and  two,  then  four  men 
•upporting  two  red  painted  poles  having  on  top  the 
cap  of  liberty  of  a  dark  blue  color ;  to  each  was  fas- 
tened a  light  blue  silk  standard  about  nine  feet  long 
and  five  wide,  having  inscribed  thereon  in  golden 
letters  these  words,  *'  The  Myi  of  the  People  f  fol- 
lowed by  the  butchers  with  marrow-bones  and  cleav- 
ers; then  the  committee  two  and  two,  holding  in 
their  hands  white  wands ;  in  the  rear  the  carriages. 
They  stopped  at  his  house  in  St  James's^treet,  where 
taking  him  up,  he  accompanied  them  in  Mr.  By  no's 
carriage  through  Pall  Mall  and  the  Strand  to  the 
hustings,  when  the  election  proceeded ;  made  with- 
out opposition,  no  competitor  appearing  against 
him. 

THE  HISTOET  OP  KING  PHILIFB  WAR. 

Captain  BRNJAioy  Chuboh,  the  leader  in  the 
war  against  King  Philip,  dictated,  in  the  latter 
part  of  his  life,  an  account  of  his  Indian  expe-  | 
rienoes  to  his  son  Thomas,  by  whom,  probably 
with  little  or  no  change,  it  was  published  in  a 
volume.  It  is  a  valuable  historical  authority,  and 
in  itself,  as  a  straightforward  and  spirited  narra- 
tive of  brave  and  romantic  adventure,  well  worthy 
of  attention. 


his  good  success  would  be  inviting  unto  other 
good  men  to  become  his  neighbours :  Beb<^I  the 
rumour  of  a  war  between  the  Engliah  and   the 
natives,  gave  check  to  his  projects.**     Hosdiiti«s 
soon  commenced.  A  force  wa^  raised,  and  Chnreh 
placed  in  command  of  an  advanced  guard.      He 
was  at  the  head  of  the  party  which  killed  Kln^ 
Philip,  in  August,  1676.     He  was  afterwards,  in 
September,  1689,  made  commander-in-chief  of  an 
expedition  against  the  French  and  Indians    at 
Casco,  and  again  employed  in  a  similar  service  in 
1690,  and  with  Gtovemor  Phipps,  in  1692.  Alter 
the  burning  of  Deerfield,  in  17C4,  he  rode  seventy 
miles  to  offer  his  services  against  the  Indians, 
whom  he  harassed  greatly    at  Penobsoot  and 
Passamaquoddv. 

After  Philip's  war.  Colonel  Church  resided  at 
Bristol,  then  at  Fall  River,  and  lastly  at  Seconet, 
^^  at  each  of  which  places  he  acquired  and  left  a 
large  estate."  He  naaintained  throughout  his  life 
the  reputation  of  an  upright  and  devout,  as  well 
as  brave  man.  He  married  Mrs.  Alice  Sonth- 
worth,  by  whom  he  had  a  daughter  and  five  sons, 
and  died  on  the  seventeenth  of  January,  1718,  in 
consequence  of  a  fall  from  his  horse,  by  which  a 
blood-vessel  was  broken.  The  first  edition  of 
The  Entertaining  History  of  King  Pkifip'm 
War^  which  began  in  the  month  ofjttne^  1675,  am 
alto  of  Ejmeditiom  more  lately  made  ogainH  ths 
Common  Enemy^  and  Indian  JR^U,  in  the  Etuft- 
em  parte  qf  ^ew  England  :  with  eome  aeeount 
of  the  Divine  Providence  ^toward*  Col.  Benjawiin 
Church  :  hy  Thomae  Churchy  E^q.^  his  «tm,  was 
published  in  Boston  in  1716.  A  second  edition 
appeared  at  Newport  in  1772,  and  a  third  and 
fourth,  with  notes  by  Samuel  G.  Drake,  in  1825 
and  1829.* 

▲  SCUFTLB. 

Mr.  Church  was  moved  with  other  wounded  men, 
orer  to  Bhodeisland,  where  iu  about  three  months' 
time,  he  was  in  some  good  measure  recovered  of  his 
wounds,  and  the  fever  that  attended  them;  and 
then  went  over  to  the  General  to  take  his  leave  of 
him,  with  a  design  to  return  home.  But  the  Gene- 
ral's great  importunity  again  persuaded  him  to 
accompany  him  in  a  long  march  into  tlie  >'i|>muck 
counti^,  though  he  had  then  tents  in  his  wounda, 
and  so  lame  as  not  to  be  able  to  mount  hia  horse 
without  two  men*s  assistance. 

In  this  march,  the  first  thing  remarkable  was,  Uiey 
came  to  an  Indian  town,  where  there  were  many 
wigwams  in  sight,  but  an  icy  swamp,  lying  between 
them  and  the  wigwams,  prevented  their  running  at 
once  upon  it  as  they  intended.      There  was  miM^ 


*  Mr.  Brake  reprinted.  In  sn  IRmo.  Tolome,  In  1888 : 

The  Present  State  of  New  England,  with  respect  to  tbe 
Indian  War.  Wherein  la  an  acoonnt  of  the  trae  Reason  there- 
of, (as  fSy  as  can  he  jodfred  hy  Men,)  toftether  with  most  of  tbe 
Remarkable  Pasaa^ceB  that  hare  happened  from  the.  dOth  a# 
Jane  tlH  the  10th  of  November,  1675.  Falthfhily  composed  by 
a  merchant  of  Boston,  and  commanloated  to  hU  fnends  In 
London.    London,  1<t7& 

A  ooBtlniiation  of  the  foregoing,  tram  the  lOtk  of  NoTembex^ 
167Sy,  to  the  8th  of  February,  1675-6.    London,  1676. 

A  new  and  farther  narrative,  fh>m  March  till  Anfiut,  IflTV. 
London,  1676i  The  Warr  in  New  Enghmd  visibly  ended. 
London,  1677. 

A  tme  account  of  the  most  considerable  oocurrenoea  tbat 
have  happened  in  the  war  between  the  EnarHshand  the  Indians^ 
in  New  England,  fh>m  the  fifth  of  May,  1676,  to  the  fourth  at 
August  last    London.  1676. 

He  oonMders  It  highly  probable  that  these  five  tracts,  with 
ChurchV  Narrative,  comprise  all  that  con  be  recovered  In 
tion  to  King  Philip's  war. 
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firing  upon  each  side  before  they  passed  the  swamp. 
Bat  at  length  the  enemy  all  fled,  and  a  certain  Mo- 
hegan,  that  was  a  friend  Indian,  pursued  and  seized 
ooe^  the  enemy  that  had  a  small  wound  in  his  leg, 
and  brought  him  before  the  General,  where  he  was 
examined.    Some  were  for  torturing  him  to  bring 
him  to  a  more  ample  confession  of  what  he  knew 
concerning  his  countrymen.      Mr.  Church,  verily 
believing  that  he  had  been  ingenuous  in  his  confes- 
sion, interceded,  and  prevailed  for   his  escaping 
torture.   But  the  army  being  bound  forward  in  their 
march,  and  the   Induin's  wound  somewhat  disen- 
abling him  for  travelling,  it  was  concluded  tiiat  he 
should  be  knocked  on  the  head.      Accordingly  he 
was  brought  before  a  great  fire,  and  the  Mohegan 
thaf  took  him  was  allowed,  as  he  desired,  to  be  his 
executioner.    Mr.  Church  taking  no  delight  in  the 
sport,  framed  an  errand  at  some  distance  among  the 
hBggage  horses,  and  when  he  had  ^ot  ten  rods,  or 
thereabouts,  from  the  fire,  the  executioner  fetching  a 
blow  with  a  hatchet  at  the  head  of  the  prisoner,  be 
being  aware  of  the  blow,  dodged  his  head  aside, 
and  the  executioner  uiissing  his  stroke,  the  hatchet 
flew  out  of  his  hand,  and  had  like  to  have  done 
execution  where  it  was  not  desigpied.    The  prisoner 
upon  his  narrow  escape,  broke  from  them  that  held 
him,  and  notwithstanding  his  wound,  made  use  of 
his  legs,  and  happened  to  run  right  upon  Mr.  Church, 
who  laid  hold  on  hini,  and  a  close  scuffle  they  had ; 
but  the  Indian  having  no  clothes  on,  slipped  from 
him  and  ran  again,  and  Mr.  Church  pursued  him, 
although  being  lame  there  was  no  great  odds  in  the 
race,  until  the  Indian  stumbled  and  fell,  and  then 
they    closed    again— scuffled    and    fought    pretty 
smartly,  until  &t  Indian,  by  the  advantage  of  his 
nakedncM,  slipped  from  his  hold  asain,  and  set  out 
on  his  third  race,  with  Mr.  Church  close  at  his  heels, 
endeavouring  to  lay  hold  on  the  hair  of  his  head, 
which  was  all  the  hold  could  be  taken  of  hinL  And 
running  through  a  swamp  that  was  covered  with 
hollow  ice,  it  made  so  loud  a  noise  that  Mr.  Church 
expected  (but  in  vain)  that  some  of  his  English 
friends  would  follow  the  noise  and  come  to  his 
assistance.   But  the  Indian  happened  to  run  athwart 
a  large  tree  that  lay  fallen  near  breast  high,  where 
he  stopped  and  cried  out  aloud  for  help.    But  Mr. 
Ghuron   being  soon   upon    him  again,  the  Indian 
seized  him  fast  by  the  nair  of  his  head,  and  endea- 
voured by  twisting  to  break  his  neck.     But  though 
Mr.  Church's  wounds  had  somewhat  weakened  him, 
and  the  Indian  a  stout  fellow,  yet  he  held  him  in 
play  and  twisted  the  Indian's  neck  as  well,  and  took 
the  advantage  of  many  opportunities,  while  they 
hung  by  each  other's  hair,  gave  him  notorious  bunts 
in  the  mce  with  his  head.     But  in  the  heat  of  the 
scuffle  they  heard  the  ice  break,  with  somebody's 
coming  apace  to  them,  which  when  they  heard. 
Church  concluded  there  was  help  for  one  or  other 
of  them,  but  was  doubtful  which  of  them  must  now 
receive  the  £atal  stroke — anon  somebody  comee  up 
to  them,  who  proved  to  be  tlie  Indian  that  had  first 
taken  the  prisoner ;  and  without  speaking  a  word, 
he  felt  them  out,  (for  it  was  so  darx  he  could  not 
distinguish  them  by  sieht,  the  one  being  clothed 
and  the  other  naked^  he  felt  where  Mr.  Church's 
hands  were  fastened  in  the  Netop's  hair  and  with 
one  blow  settled  his  hatchet  in  between  them,  and 
thus  ended  the  strife.   He  then  spoke  to  Mr.  Church 
and  hugged  him  in  his  arms,  and  thanked  him  abun- 
dantly lor  catching  his  prisoner.     He  then  cut  off 
the  head  of  his  victim  and  carried  it  to  the  camp, 
and  after  giving  an  account  to  the  ret>t  of  the  friend 
Indians  in  the  camp  how  Mr.  Church  had  seized 
his  prisoner,  Ao,,  they  all   joined  in    a  mighty 
shouts 
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Captain  Church  being  now  at  Plymoutli  again, 
weary  and  worn,  would  have  gone  home  to  his  wife 
and  family,  but  the  government  being  solicitous  to 
engage  liim  in  the  service  until  Philip  was  slain ;  and 
promising  him  satisfaction  and  redress  for  some  mis- 
treatment that  he  had  met  with,  he  fixes  for  another 
expedition. 

He  had  soon  volunteers  enough  to  make  up  the 
company  he  desired,  and  marched  through  the 
woods  until  he  came  to  Pocasset  And  not  seeing 
or  hearing  of  any  of  the  enemy,  they  went  over 
the  ferry  to  Rhodeisland,  to  refresh  themselves.  The 
Captain,  with  about  half  a  dozen  in  his  company, 
tool^  horses  and  rode  about  eight  miles  down  the 
island,  to  Mr.  Sanford's,  where  he  had  left  his  wife. 
She  no  sooner  saw  him,  but  fainted  with  surprise ; 
and  by  that  time  she  was  a  little  revived,  they  spied 
two  horsemen  coming  a  great  pace.  Captain  Cliurch 
told  his  company,  that "  Those  men  (by  their  riding) 
come  with  tidings."  When  they  came  up,  they 
proved  to  be  Major  Sanford,  and  Captjiin  Golding. 
They  immediately  nsked  Caj^tain  Church,  what  he 
would  give  to  hear  some  news  of  Philip?  He  replied, 
tiiat  that  was  what  he  wanted.  They  told  him,  that 
they  had  rode  hard  with  some  hopes  of  overtaking 
him,  and  were  now  come  on  purpose  to  inform 
him,  that  there  were  just  now  tidings  from  Mount- 
hope.  An  Indian  came  down  from  thence  (where 
Philip's  camp  now  was)  to  Sandy  point,  over 
against  Trip's,  and  hallooed,  and  made  signs  to  be 
fetched  over.  And  being  fetched  over,  he  reported, 
that  he  was  fled  from  Philip,  "  who  (said  he)  has 
killed  my  brother  lust  before  I  came  away,  for  giv- 
ing some  advice  that  displeased  him."  And  said, 
that  he  was  fled  for  fear  of  meeting  with  the  same 
his  brother  had  met  with.  Told  them  also,  that 
Philip  was  now  in  Mounthope  neck.  Captain  Church 
thanked  them  for  tlieir  good  news,  and  said,  that 
he  hoped  by  to-morrow  morning  to  have  the  rogue's 
head.  The  horses  that  he  and  his  company  came 
on  standing  at  the  door,  (for  they  had  not  been  un- 
saddlCil)  his  wife  must  content  lierself  with  a  short 
visit,  when  such  game  was  ahead.  They  hnmediately 
mounted,  set  spurs  to  their  horses,  and  away.^ 

The  two  gentlemen  that  brought  him  the  tidings, 
told  him,  that  they  would  gladly  wait  upon  him  to 
see  the  event  of  the  expedition.  He  thanked  them, 
and  told  them,  that  he  should  be  ns  fond  of  their 
company  as  any  men's ;  and  (in  short)  they  went 
with  him.  And  they  were  soon  at  Trip's  ferry,  (with 
Captain  Church's  company)  where  the  deserter  was. 
He  was  a  fellow  of  good  sense,  and  told  his  story 
handsomely.  He  otfered  Captain  Church,  to  jjilot 
him  to  Philip,  and  to  help  to  kill  him,  that  he  mi^ht 
revenge  his  brother's  death.  Told  him,  that  Philip 
was  now  upon  a  little  spot  of  upland,  that  was  in 
the  south  end  of  the  miry  swamp,  just  at  the  foot 
of  the  mount,  which  was  a  spot  of  ground  that 
Captain  Church  was  well  acquainted  with. 

By  that  time  they  were  over  the  ferry,  and  came 
near  the  ground,  half  the  night  was  spent.  The 
Captain  commands  a  halt,  and  bringing  the  company 
togetlier,  he  asked  Major  Sanford's  and  Captain 
Golding's  advice,  what  method  it  was  best  to  take  in 
making  the  onset ;  but  they  declined  giving  him  any 
advice;  telling  him,  that  liis  great  experience  and 
success  forbid  their  taking  upon  them  to  give  advice. 
Then  Captain  Church  offered  Captain  Golding  the 
honour  (if  he  would  please  accept  of  it)  to  beat  up 
Philip's  headquarters.  He  accepted  the  offer  and 
had  his  allotted  number  drawn  out  to  him,  and  the 
pilot  Captain  Church's  instructions  to  him  were, 
to  be  very  careful  in  his  approach  to  the  enemy,  and 
be  sure  not  to  show  himself,  until  by  daylight  they 
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might  see  and  dueern  their  own  men  from  the  ene- 
my ;  told  bim  also,  that  hia  costom  in  like  eases, 
was,  to  creep  with  his  company,  on  their  bellies, 
imtil  tliey  came  hs  near  as  they  oould ;  aud  that  as 
soon  as  the  enemy  discovered  them,  they  would  cry 
out,  and  that  was  the  word  for  his  men  to  fire  and 
fiedl  on.  He  directed  him,  that  when  the  enemy 
should  start  aud  take  into  the  swamp,  that  they 
should  pursue  with  speed ;  every  man  shouting  aud 
making  what  noise  he  could ;  for  he  would  give 
orders  to  his  ambuscade  to  fire  on  any  that  should 
come  silently. 

Captain  Church  knowing  that  it  was  Philip's  cus- 
tom to  be  foremost  in  the  flight,  went  down  to  tlie 
swamp,  and  gave  Captain  Williams  of  Scituate  the 
command  of  the  right  wing  of  the  ambush,  and 
placed  an  Englishman  and  an  Indian  together  behind 
such  shelters  of  trees,  Ac,  as  he  could  find,  and  took 
care  to  olace  them  at  such  distance,  that  none  might 
pass  uuaiscovered  between  them ;  charged  them  to 
DC  careful  of  themselves,  aud  of  hurting  their 
friends,  and  to  fire  nt  any  that  should  come  silently 
through  tlie  swamp.  But  it  being  somewhat  farther 
through  the  swamp  than  he  was  aware  of,  he  want- 
ed men  to  muke  up  his  ambuscade. 

HavincF  placed  what  men  he  had,  he  took  Major 
Sanfonl  by  the  hand,  and  said,  "  Sir,  I  have  so 
placed  them  tliat  it  is  scarce  possible  Philip  should 
escape  them.**  The  same  moment  a  shot  whistled 
over  their  heads,  and  then  the  noise  of  a  gun  towards 
Philip's  camp.  Captain  Church,  at  first,  thought 
that  it  might  be  some  gun  fired  by  accident;  but 
before  he  could  speak,  a  whole  volley  followed, 
which  was  earlier  than  he  expected.  One  of  Philip's 
gang  ffoing  forth  to  ease  himself,  when  he  had  doue, 
looked  round  him,  and  Captain  Goldiiig  thought  that 
the  Indian  looked  right  at  him,  (though  probably  it 
was  but  his  conceit)  so  fired  at  nim ;  and  upon  his 
firing,  the  whole  company  tliat  were  "v^ith  him  fired 
upon  the  enemy's  shelter,  before  the  Indians  had 
time  to  rise  from  their  sleep,  and  so  over  shot  them. 
But  their  shelter  was  open  on  that  side  next  tlie 
swamp,  built  so  on  purpose  for  the  convenience  of 
flight  on  occasion.  They  were  soon  in  the  swamp, 
and  Philip  the  foremost,  who  starting  at  the  first 
ffun,  threw  his  petunk  and  powderhom  over  his 
head,  catohed  up  his  gun,  and  ran  as  fast  as  he  could 
scamp*er,  without  any  more  clothes  tlian  his  small 
breeches  and  stockinss ;  and  ran  directly  on  two  of 
Captain  Church's  ambush.  They  let  him  come  fair 
within  shot,  and  the  Englishman's  gun  missing  fire, 
he  bid  the  Indian  fire  away,  and  he  did  so  to  this 
purpose ;  sent  one  musket  bullet  through  his  heai't, 
and  another  not  above  two  inches  from  it  ^  He  fell 
upon  his  face  in  the  mud  and  water,  with  his  gun 
under  hinu 

By  this  time  the  enemy  perceived  that  they  were 
waylaid  on  the  east  side  ot  tlie  swamp,  and  tacked 
short  about  One  of  the  enemy,  who  seemed  to  be 
a  great,  surly  old  fellow,  hallooed  witli  a  loud  voice, 
and  often  called  out,  "  JooiMh^  lootash."  Captain 
Church  called  to  his  Indian,  Peter,  and  asked  him, 
who  that  was  that  called  sot  He  answered,  that  it 
was  old  Annawon,  Philip's  great  Captain ;  calling 
on  his  soldiers  to  stand  to  it,  and  fight  stoutly.  Xow 
the  enemy  finding  that  place  of  the  swamp  which 
was  not  ambushed,  many  of  them  made  their  escape 
{n  the  English  tracks. 

The  man  that  had  shot  down  Philip,  ran  with  all 
speed  to  Captain  Church,  and  informed  him  of  Ms 
exploit,  who  commanded  him  to  be  silent  about  it 
and  let  no  man  more  know  it,  until  they  had  driven 
the  swamp  dean.  But  when  they  had  driven  the 
swamp  through,  and  found  that  the  enemy  had 
escaped,  or  at  least,  the  most  of  them,  and  the  sun 


now  up,  and  so  the  dew  gone,  that  they  co>iild  not 
easily  track  them,  tbt  whole  eompany  met  together 
at  the  place  where  the  enemy's  night  shelter  wss. 
and  then  Captain  Chnrch  gaTe  than  the  newv  of 
Philip's  death.  Upon  whi^  the  winAe  amy  g«va 
Uiree  loud  huoaa. 

Captain  Church  ordared  his  body  to  be  polled  ovt 
of  the  mire  to  the  upland.  So  tome  or  Cftfi^ani 
Churefa's  Indians  took  hold  of  him  by  his  ttoekni^ 
and  some  by  his  small  breeches  (being  oth  i  imtm 
naked)  and  drew  him  through  the  mod  to  the  im- 
land;  and  a  doleful,  great,  naked,  dirty  beast  he 
looked  like.  Captain  Church  then  teid,  that  foraa- 
much  as  he  had  caused  many  an  Englishman's  body 
to  be  unburied,  and  to  rot  *aboye  ground,  that  not 
one  of  his  bones  should  be  buried.  And  c^Ud^  his 
old  Indian  executioner,  bid  him  behead  and  quarter 
him. 

DAYTD  BBAINEBD. 

Datid  Brainbrd,  the  missiomiry  to  the  Indians, 
was  born  at  Hatldam,  Conn.,  April  20, 1718.  He 
loet  his  father,  a  member  of  the  council  of  the 
colony,  wlien  he  was  but  nine  years  old,  and  his 
mother  five  years  after.  He  early  displayed  a 
deep  sense  of  religious  obligation,  combined  with 

great  dread  of  future  punishmenT.  He  dates  his 
partial  relief  from  the  terrible  fBars  which  tor- 
mented his  existence,  from  the  night  of  Jnly  12, 
1789 ;  but  he  was  throughout  life  subject  to  fits 
of  deep  despondency. 

In  September  of  the  same  year,  he  entered 
Yale  College,  where  he  devoted  himself  so  ear^ 
nestly  to  his  studies  that  his  feeble  frame  broke 
down  under  his  labor.  Uis  life  was  for  some 
weeks  despaired  of,  but  after  a  long  interval  of 
rest,  he  was  enabled  to  resume  his  studies  in  the 
autumn.  Not  content  with  his  bodily  sufferinn, 
his  j(mmal  shows  that  he  reproached  himaSf 
severely  for  a  sinful  ambition  to  stand  high  as 
a  scholar. 

About  this  time, Whitef^eld  visited  New  England. 
An  excitable  temperament  like  Brainerd^s  was 
one  likely  to  bo  affected  by  the  system  which  he 
intnxluced.  A  powerful  religious  excitement 
spread  through  the  college,  which  was  discoun- 
tenanced by  its  heads.  Brainerd  was  overheard 
to  say  that  one  of  the  tutors  ^^  had  no  more  grace 
than  a  chair ;"  and  was,^  for  this  slight  offence, 
expelled  from  the  college.  lie  afterwards  acknow- 
leuged  his  fault  of  hasty  speech,  but  always  felt 
tlie  unjust  severity  with  which  he  had  been 
treated. 

He  immediately  commenced  the  study  of  divin- 
ity, and  in  the  summer  of  the  same  year  received 
a  license  to  preach  fn)m  the  association  of  minis- 
ters at  Danbury.  His  anient  desire  was  to 
become  a  missionary  among  the  Indians,  and  he 
commenced  his  labors  among  a  sniall  and 
wretched  community  of  that  race  at  Kent,  on 
the  borders  of  Connecticut  In  November  he 
received  an  invitation  from  the  Oorrespondenta, 
at  New  York,  of  the  Society  for  Pron[K)ting 
Christian  Knowledge — an  association  fonned  in 
Scotland — to  become  their  missionary  to  the 
Indians.     He  accepted  the  apnointment, 
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some  hesitation,  arising  from  his  nsnal  over 
modest  distrnst  of  his  own  abili^,  and  com- 
menced his  labors  at  Eanaumeek,  an  Indian  village 
abont  half  way  between  Stockbridge  and  Albany. 
His  first  act  was  to  devote  his  smaS  patrimony  to 
the  support  of  a  young  friend  in  the  ministry, 
relying  himself  entirely  npon  his  missionary 
allowance  to  snpply  his  simple  wants. 

He  arrived  among  the  Indians  April  1,  1743, 
weak  in  body  from  the  consumption,  which, 
aggravated  by  exposure,  soon  after  ended  his  life. 
He  found  shelter  in  the  log  hut  of  a  poor  Scotch- 
man, where  he  lived  on  hasty  pudding,  boiled 
com,  and  bread  baked  in  the  ashes,  finding  this 
residence  too  far  frt)m  the  Indians,  he  built,  with 
his  own  hands,  a  log  hut  among  their  wigwams. 
He  not  long  afterwards  made  a  journey  to  New 
Haven,  for  the  purpose  of  making  a  humble  apo- 
logy to  the  college  authorities  for  his  old  offence. 
He  craved  pardon  in  these  humble  and  self-accus- 
ing terms: — 

« 
Whereas,  I  have  said  before  several  persons  con- 
eeming  Mr.  Whittlesey,  one  of  the  tutors  of  Yale 
CoUege,  that  I  did  not  believe  he  had  aiur  more 
grace  than  the  ehair  I  then  leaned  upon;  I  humbly 
eonfess,  that  herein  I  have  sinned  agfainst  God,  and 
^ted  contrary  to  the  rules  of  his  word,  and  have 
ii^nred  Mr.  Whittlesey.  I  had  no  right  to  make 
thus  free  with  his  character,  and  had  no  just  reason 
to  say  as  I  did  concerninjj  him.  My  fault  herein 
was  the  more  aggravated,  in  that  I  said  this  concern- 
ing one  who  was  so  much  my  superior,  and  one  that 
I  was  obliged  to  treat  with  special  respect  and  honor, 
by  reason  of  the  relation  I  then  stood  in  to  the  col- 
lege. Such  a  behavior,  I  confess,  did  not  become  a 
Christian ;  it  was  taking  too  much  upon  me,  and  did 
not  savor  of  that  humole  respect  that  I  ought  to 
have  expressed  towards  Mr.  Whittlesey.  ...  I  have 
often  reflected  on  this  act  with  grief;  I  hope,  on 
account  of  the  sin  of  it ;  aud  am  willing  to  lie  low 
and  to  be  abased  before  God  and  man  for  it.  I 
humbly  ask  the  forgiveness  of  the  governors  of  the 
college,  and  of  the  whole  society;  but  of  Mr.  Whit- 
tlesey in  particular.  .  .  And  whether  the  governors 
of  the  oouege  shall  see  fit  to  remove  the  censure  I 
lie  under  or  not,  or  to  admit  me  to  the  privileges  I 
denre ;  yet  I  am  willing  to  appear,  if  they  think  fit, 
openly  to  own,  and  to  humble  myself  for  those 
things  I  have  herein  confessed. 

But  the  only  conditions  which  the  college 
authorities  would  offer,  were,  that  if  he  womd 
return  and  remmna  year  under  their  jurisdiction, 
they  might  allow  him*  a  degree.  These  terms  he 
could  not  accept  without  relinquishing  his  duties, 
and  he  consequently  did  not  receive  tlie  honors 
of  the  Institution. 

After  some  months  passed  at  his  station,  he 
became  convinced  that  it  was  his  duty  to  remove 
to  Indians  who  were  not  in  constant  proximity  to 
the  whites,  a  circumstance  which  impeded  and 
ahnost  neutralized  his  efforts.  Their  position  near 
the  French  frontier  was  also  a  source  of  distrac- 
tion. If  his  present  charge  could  be  induced  to 
remove  to  Stockbridge,  they  would  be  under  the 
care  of  a  pastor  who  knew  tneir  wants  and  would 
do  all  tliat  could  be  done  for  than.  This  removal 
Brainerd  proposed,  and  it  is  a  significant  proof 
of  the  inflnence  he  had  acquired  over  them  that 
they  gave  a  ready  assent 

This  being  arranged,  the  missionary  was  urgently 


preesed  to  become  the  pastor  of  the  pleasant 
and  flourishing  village  of  East  Hampton,  Long 
Island.  The  people  of  that  place  represented  to 
him  "  that  he  might  be  useful  to  them  for  many 
years,  while  he  would  soon  sink  under  the  hard- 
ship of  his  mission,  »^  the  winter  he  had  passed 
at  Kanaumeek  abundantly  proved."* 

His  purpose  was  not  to  be  changed  by  promise 
of  ease  or  prospect  of  death,  and  he  was  soon 
after  a  wearisome  journey  at  his  new  poet,  Oross- 
waksung,  at  the  Forks  of  the  Delaware.  After 
months  of  diligent  and  patient  labor,  he  succeeded 
in  converting  some  of  the  red  men  to  Christi- 
anity. He  persuaded  them  to  remove  fh>m  the 
immediate  neighborhood  of  the  whites  to  a  place 
called  Cranberry,  fifteen  miles  distant,  and  form 
an  independent  settlement.  He  then,  beUeving  it 
his  duty  to  seek  a  new  audience,  penetrated  still 
farther  into  the  ^vildemess,  to  the  Susquehanna. 
The  journey  proved  too  much  for  his  enfeebled 
constitution.  He  returned  to  Cranberry  ex- 
hausted, and  after  instructing  from  his  diair,  and 
being  carried  to  the  place  of  meeting  to  adminis- 
ter the  sacrament,  felt  it  his  duty  to  seek  rest,  or, 
in  his  own  words,  "  consume  some  time  in  diver- 
sioBs.^t  He  was  compelled  to  halt  at  Ehzabeth- 
town,  where  he  was  for  some  time  confined  to 
his  bed.  He  was  gratified  while  here  by  the 
arrival  of  his  brotiier,  on  his  way  to  join  or  suc- 
ceed him  in  his  missionary  enterprise. 

In  April,  1747,  he  at  length  reached  North- 
ampton, Massachusetts,  where  he  was  received 
into  the  family  of  the  Rev.  Jonathan  Edwards, 
afterwards  President  of  Ym  College.  He  visited 
this  place  for  the  purpose  •of  consulting  the  phy- 
sician, Mather,  who  decided  his  case  to  be  hope- 
less, but  advised  the  exercise  of  riding  as  the 
best  means  of  alleviating  his  disorder. 

His  friends  recommended  him  to  go  to  Boston, 
and  Jerusha,  the  daughter  of  Edwards,  a  young 
lady  of  eighteen,  accompanying  him,  as  her 
father  simp^^  expresses  it,  "  to  be  helpfal  to  him 
in  his  weak  and  low  state.^l 

He  received  much  attention  in  Boston,  where 
he  was  for  some  time  at  the  point  of  death.  He 
was  visited  by  those  who  sympathized  with  his 
mission,  and  was  instrumental  in  the  collection 
of  fbnds  for  the  promotion  of  its  objects. 

He  returned  to  Northampton  in  Julv,  and  after 
great  suffering  in  the  final  stages  of  his  disease, 
died  on  the  ninth  of  October,  1747.  To  the  last, 
his  attached  and  fEiithful  nurse  ^^  chiefly  attended 
him."§ 


*  Life  of  Brainerd,  by  W.  B.  O.  Peobodj,  in  Sptrks's  Am. 
Blog.  vlll.  800. 

tPeabody'8  Life,  p.  8S6. 
4i  Memoirs  of  Brunerd,  by  EdwaniU,  p.  400. 

9  The  brief  and  beautiful  career  of  this  yoang  lady  Is  con- 
cisely and  feelingly  glren  in  th^  following  note  by  her  father. 

**  Since  this,  it  lias  pleased  a  holy  and  soyereign  Ood  to  take 
away  this  my  dear  child  by  death,  on  the  14th  of  February, 
next  following,  after  a  short  illness  of  five  days,  In  the  eight- 
eenth year  of  ner  age.  Bhe  was  a  person  of  much  the  same 
spirit  with  Brainerd  She  had  constantly  taken  care  of;  and 
attended  him  in  his  sickness,  for  nineteen  weeks  before  his 
death:  derotlng  herself  to  it  with  great  delight,  because  she 
looked  on  him  as  an  eminent  serrant  of  Jesus  Christ  In  this 
time,  bo  had  much  oonyersation  with  her  on  the  things  of 
reUglon ;  and  in  his  dying  state,  often  expressed  to  us,  her 
parents,  his  great  satisfaction  concerning  her  true  piety,  and  his 
confidence  uiat  he  should  meet  her  in  heaven,  and  bis  hig^ 
opinion  of  her,  not  only  as  a  true  Christian,  but  a  very  eminent 
sunt :  one  whose  sottl  was  uncommonly  fed  and  entertained 
with  things  which  appertain  to  the  moat  spiritual,  experiment 
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CYCLOP-fiDIA  OF  AMERICAN  UTERATUREL 


The  soo&ety  by  whom  Brainerd  waa  employed 
published,  in  1746,  MirahiUa  Dei  irU^  Indies;* 
or  the  Rise  and  Progress  of  a  remarkable  Work 
of  Grace  among  a  number  of  the  IndiaBS  of  New 
Jer^y  and  Peniisylvanla. 

The  volume  contains  extracts  from  the  Journal 
of  his  labors,  forwarded  by  him,  commend  ug 
with  his  residence  at  Crossweeksnng,  June  Ifi^, 
and  extending  to  November  4th,  1749.  A  second 
part,  entitlea  Divine  Grace  Dieplayed^i  cover- 
ing the  period  irom  November  ^th,  1745,  to 
June  19th,  l74d,  was  published  a  few  months 
after. 

His  friend  Edwards  preached  his  ftmeral  ser- 
mon, and,  in  1749,  published  his  life,  chiefly 
composed  of  extracts  from  the  minute  private 
diary  kept  by  Brainerd,  in  addition  to  his  pub- 
Hi^ed  journals,  thron^out  his  career,  the  last 
entry  in  it  being  dated  only  seven  days  before  his 
death.  It  is  a  curious  record  of  spiritual  expe- 
rience, tinged  by  a  melancholy  temperament, 
increased  by  a  life  which,  although  an  active  one, 
was  passed  in  a  great  measure  in  a  virtual  soli- 
tude. 

That  his  biographer  was  aware  of  the  dangers 
with  which  a  constant  study  of  self  ia  attended, 
is  evident  from  his  citation  of  the  Allowing 
passage  by  Thomas  Shepard:— 

I  hsTe  known  one  very  able,  wise,  and  godly,  put 
upon  the  rack  by  him,  who,  envying  God's  peopled 
peace,  knows  how  to  change  himself  into  an  angel 
of  light ,  for  it  being  his  usual  course,  i.i  the  time 
of  his  health,  to  make  a  diary  of  his  hourly  life, 
and  finding  much  bencAt  bv  it,  he  was  in  conscience 
pressed  by  the  power  and  delusion  of  Satan,  to  make 
and  take  the  same  daily  survey  of  his  life  in  the 
time  of  his  sickness;  by  means  of  which,  he  spent 
his  enfeebled  spirits,  and  cast  on  fuel  to  tire  his 
sickness.  Had  not  a  friend  of  his  convinced  him  of 
his  erroneous  conscience  misleading  him  at  tliat 
time,  he  had  murdered  his  bo«iy,  out  of  conscience 
to  save  his  soul,  and  to  preserve  his  gmce. 

The  diary,  however,  forms  a  beautiful  memo- 
rial of  a  life  of  self-sacrifice  and  devotion,  of  the 
pursuit  of  missionary  enterprise  amoug  an  unim- 
pressible  and  savage  people,  whase  minds  he 
could  only  approach  through  the  medium  of  an 


tal,  and  distliignlshlog  parts  of  relfgloii :  and  one  who,  by  the 
temper  of  her  mind,  was  fitted  to  deny  ber^lf  for  God,  and  to 
do  good,  beyond  any  voung  woman  wbat^^^ver,  whom  be 
knew.  8be  bad  manifested  a  hoa.rt  uncommonly  devoted  to 
€k>d,  in  the  oonrse  of  her  life,  many  years  before  ber  death ; 
and  Bald  on  ber  death-bed.  that  "  she  had  not  seen  one  minute 
for  several  years,  wherein  she  desired  to  live  one  mlnnte 
longer,  for  the  sake  of  any  other  good  In  life,  but  doing  good, 
living  to  God,  and  doing  what  might  be  for  his  slory.'^ 

*  Mirabilla  Dei  inter  Indloos :  or  the  Rise  and  Progress  of  a 
remarkable  Work  of  Grace,  among  a  number  of  the  Indians,  in 
the  Province  of  New  Jersey  and  PenDsylvanU;  Justly  repre- 
sented In  a  JotnufAL,  kept  by  order  of  the  Honoarablc  Society 
in  Scotland  for  propagating  Christian  Knowledge;  with  sonle 
General  RemarRs;  bv  Davto  Braiksrd,  Minister  of  the  Gos- 
pel, and  Missionary  from  the  said  Society:  published  by  the 
Reverend  and  Worthy  Correspondents  of  the  said  Society; 
with  a  Preftce  by  them. 

t  Divine  Grace  Displayed;  or  the  Continnaiioe  and  Progress 
of  a  remarkable  Work  of  Grace  among  some  of  the  Indians 
belonging  to  the  Provinces  of  New  Jersey  and  Pennsvlvania; 
Justly  represented  in  a  Journal  kept  by  order  of  the  Hon- 
onrable  Society  in  Scotland  for  propagating  Christian  Know- 
ledge: with  some  General  Remarks;  to  wUch  is  subjoined  an 
Appendix,  containing  some  account  of  sundry  tblnga,  and 
eepeolally  -of  the  Difficulties  attending  the  Work  of  a  Mis- 
sionary among  the  Indians;  by  David  Brainerd,  Minister  of 
Uie  Gowel,  and  Missionary  from  the  said  Society :  published 
by  the  Reverend  and  Worthy  CorrespitudentB  ot  the  said 
Society. 


interprets,  a&  altbongh  he  bestowed  mnoii  labor 
on  the  ettiirt,  De  never  thoroughly  mastered  thcor 
language.  His  journal  bears  no  record  c€  his 
bodily  sufferings,  but  we  know  that  he  went  to 
his  task  with  a  frame  wasted  by  coDsumptiofVi  and 
pursued  his  painful  journeys  in  all  weathers, 
undisturbed  by  the  unmistakable  premonitioDB  <d 
death  which  accompanied  bis  disease.  He  rode 
throagh  the  woods,  raising  bk)od  and  parched 
with  fever,  and  his  rest  in  the  rude  hut  or  wi^nram 
was  accompanied  by  wasting  night-sweatis  and 
vet,  with  all  this,  he  was  constantly  repraachiiig 
himself  for  want  of  exertioo. 

The  diary  is  not  as  full  as  could  be  deared  in 
relation  to  his  intercourse  with  the  Indiana,  bvt 
IB  sufficiently  so  to  show  that  he  pursued  a  iriae 
andjudicious  course  in  his  ministry. 

The  per\'ading  smrit  of  Brainerd^s  Journal  10 
eloquently  deacribea  by  Edwards : — 

I  have  had  oecasion  to  read  hie  Sary  aver  and 
over,  and  very  particularly  and  criticftUy  to  review 
every  pasange  in  it;  and  I  find  no  one  instance  of  a 
strong  impre^ion  on  his  imaginntion,  throng  faia 
whole  life;  no  instance  of  a  gtrongly  impreesra  idea 
of  any  external  glory  and  brighti.e$e,  ot  any  bodily 
form  or  shape,  any  beautiful  majestio  coanteit«nca. 
There  is  no  imnginary  sight  of  Christ  hanging  «ia 
the  cross  with  his  blood  steaming  ftijm  his  woanda; 
or  seated  in  heaven  on  a  bright  mrone,  with  angeli 
and  saints  bowing  before  him ;  or  with  a  counte- 
nance smiling  on  him ;  or  arms  open  to  embniee 
him :  no  sight  of  heaven,  in  his  imagination,  iritik 
gntes  of  penri,  and  golden  streets,  and  vast  multi- 
tndes  of  glorious  inhnbitants,  with  shining  garmenta. 
There  is  no  8ight  of  the  book  of  life  opened,  with 
his  name  written  in  it;  no  hearing  of  Uie  sweet 
music  made  by  the  songs  of  heavenly  heats ;  no 
hearing  God  or  Christ  immediately  speaking  to  him; 
r.or  aiy  sudden  suggeetions  of  words  or  sentencea, 
either  ol  scripture  or  any  other,  as  then  immediat^y 
spoken  or  sent  to  him;  no  new  objective  revela- 
tions ;  no  sudden  strong  suggestions  of  secret  facta 
Kor  do  I  find  any  one  iitstance  in  aU  the  recorda 
which  he  has  left  of  his  own  life,  from  beginning  to 
end,  of  joy  excited  fi'om  a  supposed  immediate  wit- 
ness of  the  Spirit ;  or  inward  mimediate  suggestioii, 
that  his  state  was  surely  good,  that  God  loved  him 
with  an  everlai^tiiig  love,  thnt  Christ  died  for  him 
in  particular,  and  that  heaven  was  his ;  either  with 
or  without  a  text  of  scripture.  There  is  no  inatanea 
of  comfort  from  any  sudden  suggestion  to  his  mind, 
as  though  at  that  very  time  directed  by  God  to  hina 
in  particular,  of  any  such  texts  as  these ;  **  Fear 
not;  I  am  with  thee;" — "  It  is  vour  Father's  good 
pleasure  to  give  you  the  kingdom;** — "You  hava 
not  chosen  me,  but  I  have  chosen  you  ;** — **  I  have 
called  thee  by  thy  name,  thou  art  nunc ;" — "  Before 
thou  wast  formed  in  the  belly,  I  knew  thee,"  Ac 
There  is  no  supposed  commumon  and  convocation 
with  God  carriea  on  in  this  way ;  nor  any  such  sup- 
posed tasting  of  the  love  of  Chnst  But  the  way  m 
which  he  was  satisfied  of  his  own  good  estate,  even  to 
the  entire  abolishing  of  fear,  was  by  feeling  within 
himself  tlie  lively  actings  of  a  holy  temper  and 
heavenly  disposition,  the  vigorous  exercxses  of  that 
divine  love  which  easteth  out  fear. 

Edwards's  Life  waa  abridged  by  John  Wesley, 
and  published  in  England.  A  second  and  smaller 
abridgment  was  made  by  John  Styles.  In  1823, 
th^  ori^nal  work  was  printed  at  New  Haven, 
with  the  addition  of  the  Journals  published 
during   Brainerd's   Ufetime,    atid   which 
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omitted  by  Edwards  as  being  already  accessible 
to  1^  public,  under  the  editorship  of  Serene 
EdwMxls  Dwight* 


XKDXAN  BUPBBmnOlff* 


When  I  was  in  this  r«gionf  in  May  kst,  I  had  an 
opportani)^  of  learning  many  of  the  notions  and 
cnstoms  <n  the  Indian^,  as  weU  as  observing  many 
of  their  practioe^  I  then  travelled  more  than  an 
hnodred  and  thirty  miles  upon  the  river,  above  the 
Eoffliah  .settlements ;  and,  in  that  journey,  met  with 
individuals  of  seven  or  eight  distinct  tnbes,  speak- 
ing as  many  different  languages.  But  of  all  the 
si^ts  I  ever  saw  among  them,  or  indeed  any  where 
else,  none  appeared  so  triffhtful,  or  so  near  a  kin  to 
what  is  usually  imagined  of  infernal  powers^  none 
ever  excite  such  images  of  terror  in  my  mind,  as 
the  appearance  of  one  who  was  a  devout  and  zealous 
Reformer,  or  rather,  restorer  of  wnat  he  supposed 
was  the  ancient  religion  of  the  Indians.  He  made 
his  appearance  in  his  pontifical  garhy  which  was  a 
coat  of  hoar  tldns^  dressed  with  the  hair  on,  and 
hanging  down  to  his  toes ;  a  pair  of  bear  skin  stock- 
ings ;  and  a  great  wooden  face  painted,  the  one  half 
block,  the  other  half  tawny,  about  the  colour  of  an 
Indian's  skin,  with  an  extravagant  mouth,  cut  very 
much  awry ;  the  fiice  fastened  to  a  bear  skin  cap, 
which .  Was  drawn  over  his  head.  He  advanced 
towards  me  with  the  instrument  in  his  hand,  which 
he  used  for  music  in  his  idolatrous  worship ;  which 
was  a  dry  tortoise  tliell  with  some  corn  in  it,  and  the 
neck  of  it  drawn  on  to  a  piece  of  wood,  which  made 
a  very  convenient  handle.  As  he  came  forward,  he 
beat  his  tune  with  the  rattle,  and  danced  with  all 
his  might,  but  did  not  suffer  any  part  of  his  body, 
not  so  much  as  his  fingers,  to  be  seen.  Ko  one 
would  have  imagined  from  his  appearance  or  actions, 
that  he  could  have  been  a  human  creature,  if  they 
had  not  had  some  intimation  of  it  otherwise. 
When  he  came  near  me,  I  could  not  but  shrink  away 
from  him,  although  it  was  then  noon  day,  and  I 
knew  who  it  was;  his  appearance  and  gestures 
were  so  prodigiously  frigntfuL  He  had  a  house 
consecrated  to  religious  uses,  with  divers  images  cut 
upon  the  several  parts  of  it  I  went  in,  and  found 
tne  ground  beat  almost  as  hard  as  a  rook,  with  their 
frequent  dancing  upon  it  I  discoursed  with  him 
about  Christianity.  Some  of  my  discourse  he 
seemed  to  like,  but  some  of  it  he  disliked  extremely. 
He  told  me  that  God  had  taught  him  his  religion, 
and  that  he  never  would  turn  from  it ;  but  wanted 
to  fifid  some  who  would  join  heartily  with  him  in 
it ;  for  the  Indians,  he  said,  were  grown  very  dege- 
nerate and  corrupt  He  had  thoughts,  he  said,  of 
leaving  all  his  friends,  and  traveling  abroad,  in 
order  to  find  some  who  would  join  with  him ;  for 
he  believed  that  God  had  some  good  people  some, 
where,  who  felt  as  he  did.  He  had  not  always,  he 
said,  felt  as  he  now  did ;  but  Iiad  formeriy  been  like 
the  rest  of  the  Indians,  until  about  four  or  five  years 
before  that  time.  Then,  he  said,  his  heart  was  very 
much  distressed,  so  that  he  could  not  live  amonff  the 
Indians,  but  got  away  into  the  woods,  and  lived 
alone  for  some  months.  At  len^h,  he  says,  God 
comforted  his  heart,  and  showed  him  what  he  should 
do ;  and  since  that  time  he  had  known  God,  and 


*  Memtrfrs  of  the  Bev.  David  Bndnerd :  Mlaaiooary  to  the 
lodlaoft  on  the  borders  of  New  T6rk,  New  Jersey,  and  Peon- 
Bvlvania:  chiefly  uken  trom  hL»  own  DIaiy.  Br  Bev.  Jona- 
than Edwards,  of  Northampton.  Indading  his  Joamal,  now 
for  the  first /ime  incorporated  with  the  rest  of  his  Diary,  in  a 
regular  Ghronologloal  Beric&  By  Sereno  Edwards  Dwk^ht 
New-Haven :  Printed  and  pnblislied  by  8.  Converse.    ISSu. 

t  Shaomokiuig,  on  the  Susqaehaana. 


tried  to  serve  him ;  and  loved  all  men,  be  they  who 
they  would,  so  as  he  never  did  before.  He  treated 
me  with  unconunon  courtesy,  and  seemed  to  be 
hearty  in  it  I  was  told  by  the  Indians,  that  he 
opposed  their  drinking  strong  liquor  with  all  his 
power ;  and  that,  if  at  any  time  he  could  not  dis- 
suade them  from  it  by  all  he  could  say,  he  would 
leave  them,  and  go  crying  into  the  woods.  It  was 
manifest  that  he  bad  a  set  of  religious  notions  which 
he  had  examined  for  himtelf,  and  not  taken  for 
granted^  upon  bare  tradition;  and  he  relished  or 
disrelished  whatever  was  spoken  of  a  religious 
nature,  as  it  either  agreed  or  disagreed  with  lus 
standard.  While  I  was  discoursing,  he  would  somo- 
tunes  say,  "  Now  that  I  like;  so  God  has  taught 
me  f  dc,  and  some  of  his  sentiments  seemed  very 
just  Yet  he  utterly  denied  the  existence  of  a 
devilt  and  declared  t^ere  was  no  such  creature 
known  among  the  Indians  of  old  times,  whose  reli- 
gion he  supposed  he  was  attempting  to  revive.  He 
ukewise  told  me,  that  departed  souls  all  went  south- 
vfard,  and  that  the  difference  between  iht  good  and 
the  bad,  was  this :  that  the  former  ware  admitted , 
into  a  beautiful  town  with  spiriitttd  walls ;  and  that 
the  latter  would  for  ever  hover  around  these  walk, 
in  vain  attempts  to  get  in.  He  aeaned  to  be  sin- 
cere, honest,  and  conscientious  in  his  own  way,  and 
according  to  his  own  religious  notions ;  which  was 
more  than  I  ever  saw  in  any  other  Pagan.  I  per- 
ceived that  he  was  looked  upon  and  derided  among 
most  of  the  Indians,  as  a  precise  zealot,  who  made  a 
needless  noise  about  religious  matters;  but  I  must 
say  that  there  was  something  in  his  temper  and  dis- 
position, which  looked  more  like  true  religion,  than 
any  thing  I  ever  observed  amonsst  other  heathens. 

But  alas  I  how  deplorable  is  the  state  of  the  In- 
dians upon  this  river  I  The  brief  representation 
which  I  have  here  given  of  their  notions  and  mnn- 
nors,  is  sufficient  to  show  that  they  are  ''led  captive 
by  Satan  at  his  will,"  in  the  most  eminent  manner ; 
and  methinks  might  likewise  be  sufficient  to  excite 
the  compassion,  and  engage  the  prayers,  of  pious 
souls  for  these  their  fellow-men,  who  sit  *'  in  the 
regions  of  the  shadow  of  death.** 

JAMES  McSPABRAlT. 

The  Rev.  James  McSparran,  of  the  church  of 
Narraghansett,  was  one  of  the  pioneer  band  of 
English  clergymen  whose  influence  is  often  to  be 
noticed  in  cementing  the  foundations  of  Ameri- 
can progress.  His  family  was  from  the  north  of 
Ireland,  having  emigrated  from  Scotland.  He 
had  a  good  classical  education,  and  came  a  mis- 
sionary to  Narraghansett,  in  Rhode  Island,  from 
the  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel  in 
Foreign  Parts,  in  1 72 1 .  The  next  year  he  married 
Miss  Harriet  Gurdiner,  a  lady  of  the  place.  He 
was  intimate  with  Berkeley  during  the  residence 
of  the  Dean  at  Newport.  In  1736,  he  visited 
England,  and  returned  with  the  title  of  Doctor  of . 
Divinity,  from  Glasgow.  His  pulpit  exercises  in 
the  church  of  St  PauPs  were  of  an  eloquent  cha- 
racter, if  we  may  judge  from  the  sermon  which 
he  delivered  on  the  15th  March,  1740,  when  war, 
pestilence,  and  an  unusually  protracted  and  severe 
winter  oppressed  the  country.*  In  1747,  he 
preached  an  eloquent  sermon  before  the  conven- 
tion of  the  Episcopal  clergy,  in  Trinity  Church, 
Newport,  which  was  printed.    He  asserted  the 


*  Large  portioiis  of  the  sermon  are  printed  In  Updike's  Hist 
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claims  of  his  Episcopal  order  in  another  dis- 
coarse  which  was  printed  at  Newport  in  1751, 
The  Sacred  JHgnitijqf  the  Chrietian  Prieethooa 
Vindicated,  In  1752,  he  wrote  an  historical 
tract  of  merit,  America  Dimected^  which  was 
published  at  Dublin,  in  1758.  It  is  in  three  letters 
^ving  an  account  of  the  ^^  English  American 
Dominions,^'  beginning  with  the  Bermudas  and 
Georgia,  and  proceeding  northerly  to  Newlbund- 
land.*  It  was  his  intention  to  publish  an  extended 
history  of  the  colonies,  especially  of  New  Eng- 
land ;  and  it  was  supposed  he  had  completed  a 
history  of  the  Narraghansett  country,  but  no 
such  work  has  been  found  among  his  p^)er3. 
He  died  at  his  house,  in  South  Kingstown,  Dec.  1, 
1757,  having  sustained  manAiUy  a  career  of  many 
difficulties. 


OOID 


1740-t 


Tlie  elements  have  been  armed  with  such  piereing 
cold  aod  suffocating  inows,  as  if  God  intended  the 
air  that  he  ^ve  us  to  live  and  breathe  in  should 
become  the  instrument  to  execute  his  Tengeaoee  oo 
us,  for  our  ing^ratitnde  to  his  goodness,  and  our 
transgretsion  of  his  law.  We  may  contemplate  to 
our  comfort  the  wisdom  and  power  of  Qoa  in  the 
beautiful  structure  of  the  heavens,  and  his  wise 
sorting  of  the  seasons,  for  the  benefit  aod  delight  of 
man.  But  as  no  human  skill  can  count  the  number 
of  the  ttartf  nor  call  (hem  by  their  fiam«t,  so  exceeds 
tne  utmost  art  of  astronomy,  for  either  extreme  heat 
or  extreme  cold,  otherwise  than  by  the  distance  of 
the  sun ;  yet  what  we  see  have  variations  and  vicis- 
situdes that  do  not  always  correspond  to  that  cause. 
It  is  no  small  comfort  to  consider  God's  care  to  pro- 
vide food  for  the  beasts  of  the  field  and  the  fowls  of 
the  air,  and  to  supply  their  starving  importunity. 
And  our  gratitude  grows,  as  we  are  assured  all  this 
is  ultimately  inten<kd  as  a  kindnen  and  bounty  for 
the  souIb  of  men.  But  how,  of  late,  has  the  grader 
sroaned  to  see  the  severity  of  the  season,  to  hear 
his  herds  and  his  flocks  making  moan  for  their  meat; 
and  after  a  few  fruitless  complaints  uttered  in 
accents  peculiar  to  their  kind,  drop  down  and  die, 
and  disappoint  the  increase  and  expectation  of  the 
spring. 

With  what  amazement  do  we  behold  and  can  ill 
endure  God's  sudden  and  intolerable  cold,  that  pro- 
ceeds from  the  breath  of  his  nostrils  I  The  snow 
that  looks  so  white,  innocent,  and  light,  as  if  it 
would  bear  down  and  oppress  nothing,  yet  we  see 
it  hides  and  covers  the  earth  from  the  warmth  and 
light  of  the  sun ;  and  thus  does  also  the  ice  turn 
rivers  into  rocks,  and  the  sea  (as  it  were)  into  dry 
land.  We  see  the  fluid  element,  which  yielded  to 
the  smallest  force,  become  so  hard  and  rigid,  that  it 
resists  the  impression  of  the  traveller's  foot,  and  the 
weight  of  beasts  and  burthens  with  a  firmness 
superior  to  the  driest  land. 

Boreas  has  so  far  entered  into  the  chambers  of  the 
south,  that  he  hath  sealed  up  the  sun  and  inter- 
cepted his  dissolving  influence ;  and  southern  snows 
are  signs  of  that  planet's  impotent  efforts  to  regain 
his  usurped  dominions.  The  great  luminary  that 
rules  the  day,  has  now  advanced  and  displayed  his 
banner  on  this  side  of  the  Line,  yet  so  fsmt  are  his 
armies,  though  innumerable,  and  each  atom  har- 
nessed in  fire,  that  they  cannot  force  the  firost  to 
give  ground,  nor  dissolve  the  intrenchment  of  snow, 
^'o  arm  that  is  not  almighty  can  melt  or  open  what 


*  It  is  printed  at  the  doso  of  Updiko^s  Hist  Narr.   Cb.  488- 
68a 


Orion  has  shut  up,  bound  in  bands,  and  hardened ; 
or  freeze  and  mAe  &st  what  the  Pleiades  hare 
loosed  and  softened;  the  first  being  the  constdla- 
tion,  which  in  the  Omnipotent's  hands  l^eget  aod 
begin  the  winter;  as  the  other  are  the  oAis  that 
attend  the  advancing  Spring. 

How  many  sad  remembrances  do  reoiaiii,  to 
remind  us  of  the  past  winter!  The  hasbandiiiaa 
and  the  mariner,  the  rich  and  the  poor,  have  alread  j 
sensibly  felt  its  bad  effeeta,  aod  though  the  disac^rcd 
rivers  nave  opened  their  mouths,  retomed  to  their 
channels,  and  offer  thdr  usual  administratioiis  to 
navigation,  fishing  and  commerce ;  yet  alasl  are  not 
the  cattle  now  corrupting  in  the  fields,  aod  that 
after  they  have  consumed  most  of  the  com  that 
might  have  maintained  us  to  that  time  f 

Famine  of  food,  whieh  though  (blessed  be  God,) 
we  do  not  yet  feel,  we  have,  notwithstanding,  aoaae 
reason  to  fear.  Whi^erer  second  causes  eooenr  to 
oocasion  a  scarcity  of  food,  nature  beeotflea  the 
hungry  man*s  executioner  and  tormenter,  rarlriag 
him  with  an  impatient  and  importunate  appetite, 
when  there  is  nothing  to  allay  or  relieve  it. 

JONATHAN  MATHEW. 

Jonathan  Mathiw,  a  great-grandson  of  TbooMB 
Mayhew,  the  first  minister  at  Martha^s  Tineymrd, 
was  bom  on  that  ishuid,  where  his  father  dmuih 
tained  the  ministry  which  had  been  held  in  his 
family  nnoe  the  time  of  the  progenitor  of  whom  we 
have  spoken,  October  8, 1720.  He  was  graduated 
with  distinction  at  Harvard^  in  1744,  and  in  1747 
was  ordained  pastor  of  the  west  church,  in  Bos- 
ton, where  he  remained  until  his  death,  on  the 
ninth  of  July,  1766. 

On  the  86th  January,  1750,  hepreached  a  ser- 
mon bearing  on  the  execution  of  Charles  I.,  which 
was  remarkable  for  its  independent  views  on  the 
duties  of  rulers  ana  the  limits  <^  allegiance. 

In  1768,  the  Rev.  East  Apthorpe,*  one  of  the 
Missionaries  of  the  Sociebr  for  the  Propagatioo 
of  the  Goflpel  in  Foreign  Parts,  published  ^  Con- 
siderations on  the  Institution  and  Conduct  ^  of 
that  society,  in  reply  to  an  attack  upon  it  wfai<di 
had  appeared  in  a  local  journal,  after  the  death 
of  the  society^s  missionary  at  Braintree,  charging 
the  association  with  a  departure  from  its  duties 
in  supporting  a  clergyman  of  tlie  English  Church 
in  a  settlement  where  other  provision  for  religiooa 
instruction  hod  been  made.  His  pamphlet  was 
taken  up  by  Dr.  Mayhew,  who  published  06- 
eeroatiom  on  the  Cnarter  and  Conduct  of  the 
society.  A  controversy  ensued  in  which  many 
of  the  Kew  England  clergy  took  part,  the  anti- 
oipated  introduction  of  bishops  naturally  hei^t;^ 
ening  the  wannth  of  the  discussion  on  both  sides 
of  the  question. 

Dr.  Mayhew  early  embraced  the  popular  side 
in  the  revolutionary  struggle,  and  took  an  active 
part  in  the  movements  which  preceded  the  oonr- 


*  East  Apthorpa,  the  Mm  of  ChiriM  Apthoipe,  a  ■  .,— » 
of  Boston,  was  born  in  178&,  and  educated  at  Jesus  CoOeigCiy 
Oambridffe,  Enffland.  He  was  ^pointed,  in  ITSl,  miarioBarw 
at  GambrldiKe,  Mass^  bf  the  Sode^  for  Propagating  the  6o«p^ 
in  Foreign  Parts.  He  returned  not  long  after  to  EnglMid ;  -was 
made  yioar  of  Crovdon^  in  1760;  rector  of  Bowdmrco,  T^na^^^y^^ 
in  1778;  and  in  1790,  baring  become  blind,  exchanged  tbeae 
lirings  for  a  prebendary^  stall.  He  passed  the  last  fears  of  klB 
Ufe  at  Cambridge.  England,  where  be  died,  April  U,  1816.  In 
addition  to  his  productions  on  the  Episco|»l  conboTer^,  be 
was  tho  author  of  Discourses  on  Pro^ie^,  at  the  Warbartoa 
lecture,  Lincoln's  Inn,  2  toIs^  Londcm,  aod  an  answer  to  Gib- 
bon's aocoontof  the  causes  of  the  sprcsd  of  earij  QutetJaoHy. 
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test,  by  his  disconraes  and  personal  iDflnenoe.  His 
Mnaon  on  Ibe  Bepeal  of  the  Stamp  Act,  in  1766, 


■s  that  he  brought  all  his  energy  to  the  Rervioe 
of  Lis  coaatrj,  and  in  oommon  with  bis  numerous 
other  printed  dLwuurses,  dispiays  vigor  of  mind 
and  eloqnenoe. 

A  "  Memoir  of  the  Life  and  Writings  of  Bev. 
Jonathan  Uayhew,  D.D,,  by  Alden  Bradfottl," 
qtpeared  at  Boston,  in  1888. 

in  bis  theological  views  he  differed  fhmi  the 
m^ority  of  his  Congregational  brethren,  inolioing 
to  tliose  of  the  Unitarians. 


ui  V,  net;  occiuamoi  a 


We  hare  never  knon^  «o  quick  and  seneral  n 
tmuition  from  the  depth  of  Borrow  to  tlie  height  of 
jOT,  u  on  this  oecaaion  ;  nor,  indeed,  so  great  and 
oiUTenul  a  flov  of  either,  on  any  other  occasion 
vhstever.  It  is  very  true,  we  have  heretofore  seen 
tima  of  great  adveraity.  We  iiave  knowD  seasons 
of  dranght,  dearth  and  spreading  mortal  diseases; 
the  pestilence  walking  in  darkness,  and  the  deetmc- 
tioQ  wtstbg  at  noonday.  We  have  seen  wide  de- 
vastations made  by  fire;  siid  ammiag  tempests,  (he 
heavens  on  &ame,  the  winds  and  the  waves  roaring 
We  hare  known  repeated  earthquakes,  threatening 
Ds  with  speedy  destruction.  We  have  been  noder 
great  apprehenuons  by  reason  of  formidable  fleets 
of  an  enemy  on  onr  coasts,  menacing  fire  and  sword 
to  ali  onr  maritime  towns.  We  liave  known  tJmes 
when  the  French  and  Savage  armies  mode  terrible 
bavook  on  our  frontiers,  carrying  all  before  them  for 
•  while;  when  we  were  not  withont  fear,  that  some 
cipital  towns  in  the  <^loaies  would  fall  into  their 
merciless  bands.  Bncli  times  as  these  we  have 
known;  at  some  of  which  ahnost  every  "(ace  ga- 
thered paleness,"  and  the  knees  of  all  but  the  good 
andbrare,  waxed  feebla.    BtttoevwliaTe  veknown 

Tou  I.— 10 


a  season  of  snch  nniversaTlSniRRl^OD  and  aoziel^ 
among  people  of  atl  ranks  and  ages,  in  these  colonies, 
as  was  oocasioned  by  that  parlinmeatary  procedure, 
which  threatened  us  and  oar  posterity  with  perpe- 
tual bondage  and  slavery.  For  they,  as  we  gene- 
T*lly  suppose,  are  really  slaves  to  all  intents  and 
purposes,  who  are  obliged  to  labor  and  toil  only  for 
the  benefit  of  others;  or,  which  comee  to  the  same 
thing,  the  fruit  of  whose  labor  and  industry  may  be 
lawfully  taken  from  them  without  their  consent,  and 
they  justly  pnnislied  if  they  refuse  to  surrender  it  on 
demand,  or  apply  it  to  other  purposes  than  those, 
which  their  mssters,  of  their  mere  grace  and  plea- 
sure, see  fit  to  allow.  Nor  are  there  mnny^ltnmaiit 
understandings  acute  enough  to  distinguish  any  ma- 
terial difference  between  this  being  done  by  a  tinffU 
person,  under  l^e  tiUe  of  an  absolute  monarch,  and 
done  by  a  far-distant  l^islatnre  conaistinE  of  many 
persons,  in  which  tLey  are  not  represented;  and  the 
members  whereof,  instead  of  feeling,  and  sharing 
equally  with  them  in  the  burden  thus  imposed,  are 
eased  of  their  own  in  proportion  to  the  greatness  and 
weight  of  it.  It  mny  be  questioned,  whether  the 
ancient  Qreeka  or  Bomans,  or  any  other  nation  in 
which  slavery  was  allowed,  carried  their  idea  of  it 
mach  farther  than  this  8o  that  our  late  apprehen- 
sions, and  universal  constemalion,  on  account  of 
ourselves  and  posterity,  were  far,  very  far  indeed, 
fram  being  gronndlees.  For  what  is  there  in  this 
world  more  wretched,  than  for  those  who  were  born 
free,  and  have  a  right  to  continue  so,  to  be  mode 
slnves  themselves,  and  to  think  of  leaving  a  rmt,  of 
slaves  behind  them ;  even  though  it  be  to  masten, 
confessedly' tlie  most  humane  and  gonerons  in  the 
worldl  Or  what  wonder  is  it,  if  after  groaning 
with  a  low  voice  for  a  while  to  no  purpose,  we  at 
length  groaned  so  loudly,  as  to  be  heardTmore  than 
three  thouuind  miles;  and  to  be  pitied  throughout 
Europe,  wherever  it  is  cot  hazardous  to  mention 
even  the  name  of  liberty,  onlen  it  be  to  reproach  it, 
as  ouly  another  name  for  sedition,  faction  or  rebel- 

The  sKTiAt,  the  REPiiL.  has  at  once,  in  a  good 
measure,  restored  things  to  order,  and  composed  our 
minds  by  removing  the  chief  ground  of  our  fean. 
The  course  of  justice  between  man  and  mnn  is  no 
longer  obstructed ;  commerce  lifts  up  her  head, 
adorned  with  golden  tresses,  pearls,  and  precioos 
stones.  All  things  tliat  went  on  right  before  are  re- 
turning graduidly  to  their  former  course ;  those  that 
did  not  we  have  reason  to  hope  will  go  on  better 
now  ;  almost  every  person  yon  meet  wears  the  smiles 
of  cwntentment  and  joy  ;  and  even  our  slaves  rejoice 
OS  though  they  hiid  received  their  manumission.  In- 
deed, &  the  lovera  of  Lberty  in  Europe,  in  the 
world,  have  reneon  to  rejoice ;  the  cause  is,  in  some 
measure,  common  to  them  and  ua  Blessed  revolu- 
tion I  glorious  change  I  How  great  are  our  obliga- 
tions fur  it  to  the  Supreme  Qovernor  of  the  worid  I 
He  linth  given  us  btauty  far  athtl,  and  the  oil  of 
gladnxu  for  the  Bpint  of  heavim—.  He  hath  turned 
our  groans  into  songs,  oar  mourning  into  dancing. 
He  hath  put  off  our  tackelalk,  and  girded  us  viiih 
giadaril,  to  the  end  that  our  tonguea,  our  jjlory  maf/ 
tingpraiiet  to  him.  Let  ns  all,  then,  rejoice  in  the 
Ix^rd,  and  give  honor  to  him  ;  not  fbl^etting  to  add 
the  obedience  of  our  Uvea,  aa  the  best  sacrifice  that 
we  can  offer  to  Iloaven ;  and  which,  if  neglected, 
will  prove  all  onr  other  sacrifices  have  been  but 
ostentation  and  hypocrisy,  which  are  an  abomina- 
tion to  the  Lord. 

If  I  may  be  indulged  here  in  saying  a  few  words 
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BBore^  rmprnting  my  notions  of  libeiij  in  g^Mnl, 
■ooh  08  thev  are,  it  •ball  be  m  follow* : 

Hayinff  been  initiated  in  youth  in  the  doctrines 
of  civil  liberty*  as  they  were  taught  by  such  men  as 
Plato,  Demosthenes,  Cicero^  and  other  renowned 
persons  among  the  ancients ;  and  such  ns  Sidney  and 
Jliiton,  Locke  and  Hoadley,  among  the  modems ;  I 
liked  tiiepii ;  they  seemed  rationaL    Unving  earlier 
still  learned  from  the  Holy  Scriptures,  that  wise, 
brave,  and  virtuous  men  were  always  friends  to 
liberty ;  that  God  gave  the  Ismelites  a  king  [or  ab- 
solute monarch]  in  his  anger,  because  they  had  not 
sense  and  virtue  enough  to  like  a  free  conunon- 
wealth,  and  to  have  himself  for  their  king ;  that  the 
Son  of  God  came  down  from  heaven  to  make  us 
"  free  indeed ;"  and  that  '*  where  the  Spirit  of  the 
Lord  is,  there  is  liberty;"  this  made  me  conelude 
that  freedom  was  a  great  blessing.    Having,  also, 
from  my  childhood  up,  by  the  kind  providence  of 
my  GoJ,  and  the  tender  care  of  a  sockI  parent  now 
at  rest  with  Him,  been  educated  to  the  love  of 
liberty,  though  not  of  licentiousness ;  which  chaste 
and  virtuous  passion  was  still  increased  in  me,  as  I 
advanced  towards  and  into  manhood ;  I  would  not, 
I  cannot  now,  though  past  middle  a^e,  relinquish 
the  fair  object  of  my  youthful  affection,  Libebtt, 
whose  Charms,  instead  of  decaying  with  time  in  my 
eyes,  have  daily  captivated  me  more  and  more.    I 
was  Accordingly  penetrated  with  the  most  sensible 
ffriei^  when,  about  the  Hrtt  of  November  la»t,  that 
any  of  darkness,  a  day  nardly  to  be  numbered  with 
the  other  days  of  the  year,  she  seemed  about  to  take 
her  final  departure  from  America,  and  to  leave  that 
ugly  hag,  slavery,  the  deformed  child  of  Satan,  in 
her  room.    I  am  now  filled  with  a  proportionable 
degree  of  joy  in  God,  on  occasion  of  ueb  speedy  re- 
turn, with  new  smiles  on  her  ioce,  with  augmented 
beauty  and  splendor. — Once  more,  then,  Uail  I  ce- 
lestial maid,  the  daughter  of  God,  and,  excepting 
his  i^on,  the  firstborn  of  heaven  I     Welcome  to  these 
shores  again;  welcome  to  every  expanding  heart! 
Long  may  est  thou  reside  among  us,  the  delight  of 
the  wise,  good,  and  brave ;  the  protectress  of  inno- 
cence from  wrongs  and  opprcs  ion ;  the  patroness  of 
learning,  arts,  eloquence,  virtue,  rational  loyalty, 
religion  t    And  if  any  misemble  people  on  the  con- 
tinent or  isles  of  Europe,  after  being  weakened  by 
luxury,  debauchery,  venality,  intestine  quarrels,  or 
other  vices,  should,  in  the  mde  collisions,  or  now- 
uncertain  revolutions  of  kingdoms,  be  driven,  in 
their  extremity,  to  seek  a  safe  retreat  from  slavery 
in  some  far  distant  climate;  let  them  find,  O  let 
them  find  one  in  America  under  thy  brooding  sacred 
wings,  where  our  oppressed  fathers  once  found  it, 
and  we  now  enjoy  it,  by  Jhe  favor  of  Him,  whose 
service  is  the  most  glorious  freedom!     Never,  O 
never  may  He  permit  them  to  forsake  us,  for  our 
unworthiness  to  enjoy  thy  enlivening  presence !     By 
His  high  permission  attend  us  through  life  and  death 
to  the  regions  of  the  blessed,  thy  original  abode, 
there  to  enjoy  forever  the  "  glorious  Uberty  of  the 
sons  of  Goi! — ^But  I  forget  myself;  whither  have 
I  been  hurried  by  this  enthusiasm,  or  whatever  else 
you  will  {>lease  to  call  it  f    I  hope  your  candor  will 
forgive  this  odd  excursion,  for  which  I  hardly  know 
how  to  account  mysell 

JOHN  WOOLMAN. 

"  Get,"  says  Charles  Lamb,  in  one  of  the  Essays 
of  Ella,  "  the  writings  of  Johu  Woolman  by  heart, 
and  love  the  early  Quakers." 

The  result  is  not  unlikely  to  follow,  eyen  if  the 
{■eader  stop  short  of  the  thoroughneas  of  study 
reoommenaed.     John  Woolman's  writings  are 


not,  howeyer,  of  fonudaiUe  bulk,  bdjE«ooraim«d 
in  a  duodecimo  of  about  five  hundred  pBgm. 
They  are  principally  occupied  with  The  Jmtrnal 
o/kii  life  and  traeele  in  the  9erviee  of  the  Gee- 
pel^  and  as  the  best  introduction  of  the  man,  we 
proceed  to  some  consideration  of  this  whiuh  msj 
emphatically  be  <»]led  a  portion  of  his  works. 

^^  Having  often  felt  a  motion  of  love  to  leave 
some  hints  in  writing  of  my  expenenoe  of  the 
goodness  of  God,"  he  in  the  thirty-dxth  year  of 
his  age  addressed  himself  to  the  task. 


He  was  bom  in  Northampton,  BdrfiagtoBLCoim^, 
West  Jersey,  in  1720,  and  before  the  age  of  seven 
^^  began  to  be  acquainted  with  the  operations  of 
Divine  love. "  He  remembered  sitting  down  ones 
on  his  way  from  school,  and  reading  the  deacrip- 
tion  of  the  new  heavena  and  new  earth  in  the 
Book  of  Revelation,  and  by  this  and  like  exerckes 
he  was  preserved  from  acquiring  the  halnt  of  osiBg 
iU  language  and  other  evils. 

He  records  an  early  case  of  oonsdenoe. 


A  thing  remarkable  in  my  childhood  was,  that 
once  going  to  a  neighbour*s  house,  I  saw,  on  the 
way,  a  robin  sitting  on  her  nest,  and  as  I  came 
near  she  went  off,  but  having  young  ones  flew 
about,  and  with  many  cries  expressed  ner  concen 
for  them ;  I  stood  and  threw  stones  at  her.  till  one 
striking  her,  she  fell  down  dead:  at  first  1  was 
pleased  with  the  exploit,  but  after  a  few  minutes 
was  seized  with  horror,  as  having,  in  a  sportive  wsj, 
killed  an  innocent  creature  while  she  was  csreliil 
for  her  young:  I  beheld  her  lying  dead,  and 
thought  these  young  ones  for  which  she  was  so 
careful,  must  now  perish  for  want  of  their  dam  to 
nourish  them ;  and  after  some  painful  considera- 
tions on  the  subject  I  climbed  up  the  tree,  took  aU 
the  young  birds,  and  killed  them ;  supposing  that 
better  than  to  leave  them  to  ()ine  away  and  £e  mi- 
serably :  and  believed,  in  this  case,  tnat  scripture 
proverb  was  fulfilled,  "  The  tender  merges  olf  the 
wicked  are  cruel **  I  then  went  on  my  errand,  but, 
for  some  hours  could  think  of  bttle  else  but  the 
cruelties  I  ha<1  committed,  and  was  much  troubled. 
Thus  He  whose  tender  mercies  are  over  all  his 
works,  hath  placed  a  principle  in  the  hmnan  mind 
which  incites  to  exercise  goodn^  towards  every 
living  creature ;  and  this  being  singly  attended  to, 
people  become  tender-hearted  and  sympathizing; 
out  oeing  frequently  and  totally  rejected,  the  mind 
becomes  shut  up  in  a  contrary  disposition. 

As  he  advanced  to  the  age  of  sixteen,  he  fonnd 
himself  losing  his  childish  purity.  In  his  own 
words,  "  I  perceived  a  plant  in  me  which  pro- 
duced much  wild  grapes."  A  fit  of  sidmess, 
"  from  which  I  doubted  of  recovering,"  brought 
serious  thoughts  to  his  mind,  and  with  advandng 
years  he  bec^e  more  and  more  weaned  from  the 
world. 

He  remained  with  his  parents,  ^^  and  wrou^t 
on  the  plantation"  until  his  twenty-first  year, 
when  ^^  a  man  in  much  business  at  8hop-kee|»ng 
and  baking  asked  me,  if  I  would  hire  with  him  to 
tend  shop  and  keep  books."  Accepting  this  pro- 
posal, his  employer  f\imished  a  snop  in  Mount 
Holly,  a  few  miles  distant,  where  Woolman  faved 
alone.    He  waa  troabled  at  first  by  the  yiaits  of 
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"  Serewl  yotmg  people,  my  fbrmer  aoqusintanoe, 
who  knew  not  but  varieties  would  be  as  agreeable 
to  me  now  as  ever ;"  but  these  gay  companions 
soon  **  gave  over  expecting  him  as  one  of  their 
company." 

He  not  long  after  made  his  first  essay  as  a 
speaker. 

I  went  to  meetings  in  an  awftil  firame  of  mind,  and 
endeavoored  to  be  inwardly  acquainted  with  the 
language  of  the  true  Shepherd ;  ^  and  one  day,  beine 
under  a  strong  exercise  of  spirit,  I  stood  up,  and 
said  some  words  in  a  meetmg;  but  not  keeping 
dose  to  the  divine  opening,  I  said  more  than  was 
required  of  me ;  and  being  soon  sensible  of  my  error, 
I  was  afflicted  in  mind  some  weeks,  without  any 
light  or  comfort,  even  to  that  degree  that  I  could 
not  take  satisfaction  in  any  thing :  I  remembered 
God,  and  was  troubled ;  and,  in  the  depth  of  my 
distress,  he  had  pity  upon  me,  and  sent  the  Com- 
forter :  I  then  felt  forgiveness  for  my  offence,  and 
my  mind  became  calm  and  quiet,  being  truly  thank- 
fal  to  mj  gracious  Redeemer  for  his  mercies ;  and 
after  this,  feeling  the  spring  of  divine  love  opened, 
and  a  concern  to  speak,  I  said  a  few  words  in  a 
meeting,  in  which  I  found  peace ;  this,  I  believe, 
was  about  six  weeks  from  the  first  time :  and,  I  was 
thos  humbled  and  disciplined  under  the  cross,  my 
understanding  became  more  strengthened  to  distin- 
goish  the  pure  spirit  which  inwardly  moves  upon 
tile  heart  and  taught  me  to  wait  in  silence  some- 
times many  weeks  together,  until  I  felt  that  rise 
which  prepares  the  creature  to  stand  like  a  trum- 
pet)  through  which  the  Lord  speaks  to  his  fiock. 

We  next  find  him  a  protester  against  holiday 
junketing. 

About  the  time  called  Christmas,  I  observed  many 
people  from  the  country,  and  dwellers  in  town,  ' 
who,  resorting  to  public-houses,  spent  their  time  in 
drinking  and  vain  sports,  tending  to  corrupt  one 
another;  on  which  account  I  was  much  troubled. 
At  one  house  in  particular  there  was  much  disorder; 
and  I  believed  it  was  a  duty  incumbent  on  me  to  go 
and  speak  to  the  master  of  that  house.  I  considered 
I  was  young,  and  that  several  elderly  Friends  in 
town  had  opportunity  to  see  these  things;  but 
though  I  would  gladly  have  been  excused,  yet  I 
eonlJ  not  fee'  my  mind  clear. 

The  exercise  was  heavy :  and  as  I  was  reading 
what  the  Almighty  said  to  Ezekiel,  respecting  his 
duty  as  a  watchman,  the  matter  was  set  home 
more  clearly ;  and  then,  with  prayers  and  tears,  I  be- 
Bouffht  the  Lord  for  hb  assistance,  who,  in  loving 
kindness,  gave  me  a  resigned  heart :  then,  at  a  suit- 
able opportunity,  I  went  to  the  public-house ;  and 
seeing  the  man  amongst  much  company,  I  went  to 
him, and  told  him,  I  wanted  to  speak  with  him; 
so  we  went  aside,  and  there,  in  the  fear  and  dread 
of  the  Almighty,  I  exprest  to  him  what  rested  on  my 
mind,  which  he  took  xindly,  and  afterwards  showed 
more  regard  to  me  than  'before.  In  a  few  years 
afterwai^  he  died,  middle-aged;  and  I  often 
thought,  that  had  I  neglected  my  duty  in  that  case, 
it  would  have  given  me  great  trouble ;  and  I  was. 
hnmUy  thankful  to  my  gracious  Father,  who  had 
supported  me  herein. 

On  the  fifth  day  of  the  ninth  month  he  set  out 
on  his  first  journey,  in  company  with  an  ancient 
friend,  Abraham  Farrington,  and  was  absent 
above  two  weeks.  On  his  return,  ^^  perceiving 
merchandise  to  be  littended  with  mnon  cumber, 
in  the  way  of  trading  in  these  parts,"  he  looked 


about  fbr  a  qnieter  oooapation,  and  settled  npoB 
the  sedentary  (Sidling  of  a  tailor. 

I  believed  the  hand  of  Providence  pointed  oat 
this  busiaess  for  me;  and  was  taught  to  be  content 
wil^  it,  though  I  felt  at  times  a  disposition  that 
would  have  sought  for  something  greater;  but 
through  the  revdation  of  Jesus  Chjrist,  I  had  seen 
the  ha{>pittefls  of  humilitv,  aad  there  was  an  earnest 
desire  in  me  to  enter  deep  into  it;  and,  at  times, 
tills  desire  arose  to  a  degree  of  fervent  supplieatioii, 
wh^^in  my  soul  was  so  environed  with  heavenly 
light  and  consolation,  that  things  were  made  easy 
to  me  which  had  been  otherwise. 

After  ^  carefhlly  attending  meetings  fbr  worship 
and  discipline,"  he  ^*  found  an  enlargement  of  gos- 
pel love  in  his  mind,"  and  ^^  therein  a  concern  to 
visit  Friends  in  some  of  the  back  settlements  of 
Virginia,"  and  finding  that  Isaac  Andrews  had 
"  drawings"  of  a  similar  character,  the  pair  started 
on  a  tour  on  the  twelfth  day  of  the  third  month, 
in  tiie  year  1746.  He  found  this  jonmey  so  satis- 
factory, that  he  seems. to  have  henceforward 
adopted  itineracy  as  a  regular  pursuit. 

In  1749,  he  married  ^^  a  well-inclined  damsel," 
Sarah  Ellis.  In  1753,  he  submitted  ft  tract 
against  slavery,  which  he  had  prepared  some 
vears  before,  ^^to  the  revisal  of  Friends,  who 
having  examined  and  made  some  small  alterations 
in  it,  directed  a  number  o(  copies  thereof  to  be 
published  and  dispersed  amongst  Friends."  This 
was  a  subject  on  which  he  spoke  and  wrote  fre- 
quently. Anticipating  the  removal  of  the  sys- 
tem from  Ms  own  neighborhood,  he  was  eqnidly 
desirous  of  its  extinction  in  all  parts  of  the 
country. 

At  a  drafting  of  militia  in  1757,  during  the 
French  War,  he,  with  others  whom  he  influenced, 
declined  to  bear  anns  or  hire  substitutes.  They 
were  told  they  might  return  home  for  the  pre- 
sent, and  to  be  in  readiness  when  called  upon. 
The  emergency  never  occurred.  Woolman  car- 
ried his  scruples  still  farther. 

On  the  fourth  day  of  the  fourth  month,  in  the 
year  1758»  orders  oame  to  some  officers  in  Mount- 
HoUv,  to  prepare  quarters,  a  short  time,  for  about 
one  hundred  soldiers :  and  an  officer  and  two  other 
men,  all  inhabitants  of  our  town,  oame  to  my  house; 
and  the  officer  told  me,  that  he  came  to  speak  with 
me,  to  provide  lodging  and  entertainment  for  two 
soldiers,  there  being  six  shillings  a  week  per  man 
allowed  as  pay  for  it  The  case  being  new  and  un- 
expected, I  nmde  no  answer  suddenly,  but  sat  a  time 
silent,  my  mind  being  inward;  I  was  fully  convinced, 
that  the  proceedings  in  wars  are  inconsistent  with 
the  purity  of  the  Christian  religion;  and  to  be  hired 
to  entertain  men  who  were  then  under  ]>ay  as  sol- 
diers, was  a  difficulty  with  me.  I  expected  they 
had  le^  authority  ior  what  they  did ;  and  after  a 
short  tmie,  I  said  to  the  officer,  if  the  men  are  sent 
here  for  entertainment,  I  believe  I  shall  not  refuse 
to  admit  them  into  my  house ;  but  the  nature  of  the 
case  is  such,  that  I  expect  I  cannot  keep  them  on 
hire :  one  of  the  men  intimated  that  he  thought  I 
might  do  it  consistent  with  my  religious  principles ; 
to  which  I  made  no  reply,  as  believing  silence,  at 
that  time,  best  for  me.  Though  they  spake  of  two, 
there  came  only  one,  who  tarried  at  my  house  about 
two  weeks,  and  behaved  himself  civilly ;  and  when 
the  <^cer  oame  to  pay  me,  I  told  him  I  could  not 
take  pay  for  it,  having  admitted  him  into  my  house 
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in  a  pMsiye  obedience  to  anthority.  I  was  on  horee- 
back  when  he  spake  to  me ;  and  ae  I  turned  from 
him,  he  said  he  was  obliged  to  me:  to  which  I  said 
nothing;  but  Uiinkinff  on  the  ezpreasion,  I  grew 
nneasy ;  and  aftern^ards  being  near  where  he  lived, 
I  went  and  told  him  on  what  grounds  I  reloaed 
taking  pay  for  keeping  the  soldier. 

In  1763  he  determined  to  visit  the  Indians  on 
the  east  branch  of  the  Sosqnehannah,  some  of 
whom  he  had  met  at  Philadelphia.  Some  Friends 
who  had  heard  of  his  intention  came  from  that 
city  to  him,  ^^  so  late,  that  friends  were  generally 
gone  to  bed,^'  to  warn  him  that  the  Indians  ^^  had 
taken  a  fort  from  the  Engliab  westward,  and  skdn 
and  8cali>ed  English  people  in  divers  places,  some 
near  Pittsburg,^^  and  of  the  consequent  dangers 
of  the  journey;  but  he  was  not  to  be  deteired, 
and  on  the  fcnlowing  morning  set  out  with  two 
oompanions  and  a  guide.  The  journey  6ccupied 
the  greater  portion  of  the  month  of  June;  and  its 
record  forms  some  of  the  pleasantest  portions  of 
our  Friend^s  Jonmal.  We  extract  some  pas- 
sages:— 

We  reached  the  Indian  settlement  at  Wioming : 
and  here  we  were  told  that  an  Indian  runner  had 
been  at  that  place  a  day  or  two  before  ns,  and 
brought  news  of  the  Indians  taking  an  English  fort, 
westward,  and  destroying  the  people,  and  that  they 
were  endeavouring  to  uSlq  another ;  and  also,  that 
another  Indian  mnner  came  there  about  the  middle 
of  the  night  before  we  got  there,  who  came  from  a 
town  alK>ut  ten  miles  above  Wehaloosing,  and 
brought  news,  that  some  Indian  warriors,  from  dis- 
tant parts,  came  to  that  town  with  two  ElngUsh 
scalps ;  and  told  the  people  that  it  was  war  with 
the  English. 

Our  guides  took  us  to  the  house  of  a  very  ancient 
man ;  and  soon  after  we  had  put  in  our  baggage 
there  came  a  man  from  another  Indian  house  some 
distance  off;  and  I,  perceiving  there  was  a  man 
near  the  door,  went  out ;  and  he  having  a  tomahawk, 
wrapped  under  his  matchcoat  out  of  sight,  as  I  ap- 
proocned  him,  he  took  it  in  his  hand ;  I,  however, 
went  forward,  and,  speaking  to  him  in  a  friendly 
way,  perceived  he  understood  some  English:  my 
companion  then  coming  out  we  had  some  talk  with 
him  concerning  the  nature  of  our  visit  in  these 
parts ;  and  then  he,  going  into  the  house  with  us, 
and  talking  wit^  our  guides,  soon  appeared  friendly, 
and  s:it  down  and  smooked  his  pipe.  Though  ms 
taking  the  hatchet  in  his  hand  at  the  instant  I  drew 
near  to  him,  had  a  disagreeable  appearance,  I  be- 
lieve he  had  no  other  intent  than  to  oe  in  readiness 
in  case  any  violence  was  offered  to  him. 

Hearing  the  news  brought  by  these  Indian  run- 
ners, and  being  told  by  the  Indians  where  we 
lodged,  that  what  Indians  were  about  Wioming  ez- 

rcted,in  a  few  days,  to  move  to  some  larger  towns, 
thought  that,  to  all  outward  appearance,  it  was 
dangerous  travelling  at  this  time ;  and  was,  after  a 
hard  day's  journey,  brought  into  a  painfull  exercise 
at  nigh^  in  which  I  had  to  trace  back,  and  view 
over  the  steps  I  had  taken  from  my  first  moving  in 
the  visit ;  and  though  I  had  to  bewail  some  weak- 
ness, which,  at  times,  had  attended  me,  yet  I  could 
not  find  that  I  had  ever  given  wfw  to  a  wilfhl  dis- 
obedience: and  then,  as  I  believed  I  had,  under  a 
sense  of  duty,  come  thus  £ar,  I  was  now  earnest  in 
spirit,  beseeching  the  Lord  to  show  me  what  I  ought 
to  da  In  this  ^at  distress  I  grew  jealous  of  my- 
self, lest  the  desire  of  reputation,  as  a  roan  firmrf 
settled  to  p^nevere  through  dangers,  or  the  fear  of  I 


arisin||^  on  my  retmrning  without  perCona- 
ing  the  visit,  might  have  some  plaoe  in  me:  Uiiis  I 
lay,  full  of  thoughts,  great  part  of  the  night,  'while 
my  beloved  companion  lay  and  slept  by  me ;  till  the 
Lord,  my  gracious  Father,  who  saw  the  conflicts  of 
my  soul,  was  pleased  to  give  quietness:  then  I  was 
ogain  strengthened  to  commit  my  life,  and  all  things 
relating  thereto,  into  his  heavenly  hands;  and  get- 
ting a  utUe  sleep  toward  day,  when  morning  came 
we  arose. 

On  the  fourteenth  day  of  the  sixth  month*  we 
sought  out  and  visited  all  the  Indians  hereabouts 
that  we  could  meet  with ;  they  being  chiefly  in  one 
place,  about  a  mile  from  where  we  lodged,  in  all 
perhaps  twenty.  Here  I  expressed  the  care  I  had  oo 
my  mmd  for  their  ^ood ;  I  told  them,  that  trae  love 
had  made  me  wiUing  thus  to  leave  my  fismilj  to 
come  and  see  the  Indians,  and  speak  with  them  in 
their  houses.  8ome  of  them  appeiu^  kind  and 
friendly.  So  we  took  our  leave  of  these  Indiana* 
and  went  up  the  river  Susquehannah,  about  three 
miles,  to  the  house  of  an  Indian  called  Jooob  Jaaa> 
ary,  who  hod  killed  his  hog ;  and  the  women  wer9 
making  store  of  bread,  and  preparine  to  move  up 
the  river.  Here  our  pilots  left  their  canoe  wh«a 
they  came  down  in  the  Spring,  which,  lying  dry, 
was  leaky ;  so  that  we,  being  detained  some  noma, 
had  a  good  deal  of  friendly  conversation  with  the 
family;  and,  eating  diRner  with  them,  we  made 
them  some  small  presents.  Then,  potting  our  bag- 
gage in  the  canoe,  some  of  them  pushed  slowly  up 
the  stream,  and  the  rest  of  us  rode  our  horses :  ana 
swimming  them  over  a  creek  called  Lahawahammik, 
we  pitched  our  tent  a  little  above  it,  being  a  shower 
in  the  evening ;  and  in  a  sense  of  God*s  goodneas  ia 
helping  me  in  my  distress,  sustaining  me  under  tri- 
als, and  inclining  my  heart  to  trust  in  him,  I  lay 
down  in  an  humble  bowed  frame  of  mind,  and  had 
a  comfortable  night's  lodging. 

In  1772,  after  a  long  and  debilitating  sickneBiit 
**  having  been  some  time  under  a  religious  oon- 
oem  to  prepare  for  crossing  the  seas,^*  he  made 
preparations  to  visit  England.  In  consequence  of 
singular  religious  scruples  he  took  passage  in  the 
steerage. 

I  told  the  owner,  that  on  the  outside  of  that  pari 
of  the  ship  where  the  cabbin  was,  I  observed  sundiy 
sorts  of  carved  work  and  imagery :  and  that  in  the 
cabbin  I  observed  some  superfluity  of  workmanahip 
of  several  sorts;  and  that  according  to  the  ways  of 
men's  reckoning,  the  sum  of  money  to  be  paid  for  a 
passage  in  that  apartment,  hath  some  relation  to  tha 
expence  of  furniahing  it  to  please  the  minds  of  soch 
who  ffive  way  to  a  conformity  to  this  world ;  and 
that  in  this  case,  as  in  other  cases,  the  money  re- 
ceived from  the  passengers,  are  calculated  to  answer 
every  expence  relating  to  their  passage,  and  amongst 
the  rest,  of  these  suped^uities :  and  &at  in  this  case, 
I  felt  a  scruple  with  regard  to  poying  my  money  to 
defray  such  expences. 

As  my  mind  was  now  opened,  I  told  the  owner, 
that  I  had,  at  several  times  in  my  travels,  seen  great 
oppressions  on  this  continent,  at  which  my  heart 
had  been  much  affected,  and.  brought  into  a  fecHng 
of  the  state  of  the  sufferers.  And  having  numy 
times  been  engaged,  in  the  fear  and  love  of  God,  to 
labour  with  those  under  whom  the  oppressed  have 
been  borne  down  and  afflicted,  I  have  often  per- 
ceived, that  a  view  to  get  riches,  and  provide 
estates  for  children  to  live  conformable  to  cuatoma, 
which  stand  in  that  spirit  wh^^n  men  have  regard 
to  the  honours  of  this  world — that  in  the  pnrsut  of 
these  things^  I  had  seen  many  entangled  m  the  a|tt- 
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rii  of  opprearion ;  and  the  exercise  of  my  bouI  had 
been  saeh,  that  I  could  not  find  peace  in  joining  in 
any  sach  thing  which  I  saw  was  against  that  wis- 
dom which  is  pore. 

His  account  of  the  voyage  contains  many 
hamane  and  sensible  suggestions  for  the  better 
care  of  sailors,  and  abounds  in  devout  and  well 
penned  reflections.  On  his  arrival  in  England  he 
visited  a  few  meetings  of  his  sect.  He  refused  to 
travel  by  stage-coach  or  receive  letters  by  post, 
on  humanitarian  grounds. 

As  my  journey  hath  been  without  a  horse,  I  have 
had  several  offers  of  being  assisted  on  my  way  in 
thestaffo  coaches;  but  have  not  been  in  them:  nor 
have  I  had  freedom  to  send  letters  by  the  posts,  in 
the  present  way  of  their  riding ;  the  stases  being 
so  fixed,  and  one  boy  dependent  on  another  as  to 
time,  that  they  commonly  go  upwards  of  one  hun- 
dred miles  in  twenty-four  hours ;  and  in  the  cold 
long  winter  nights,  the  poor  boys  suffer  much. 

I  heard  in  America  of  the  way  of  these  posts ; 
and  cautioned  friends  in  the  general  meeting  of  mi- 
nisters and  elders  at  Philadelphia,  and  in  the  yearly- 
meeting  of  ministers  and  elders  at  London,  not  to 
send  letters  to  me  on  any  common  occasion  by  post 
And  though,  on  this  account,  I  may  be  likely  to 
hear  seldomer  from  my  family  left  behind :  yet,  for 
righteousness'  sake,  I  am,  tlm>ugh  Divine  favour, 
made  content 

He  was  also  troubled  about  dye-stu^. 

Having  of  late  travelled  often  in  wet  weather, 
through  narrow  streets  in  towns  and  villages,  where 
dirtiness  under  foot,  and  the  scent  arising  from  that 
filth,  which  more  or  less  infects  the  air  of  all  thick 
settled  towns;  and  I,  being  but  weakly,  have  felt 
distress  both  in  body  and  mind  with  that  which  is 
impure. 

In  these  joumies  I  have  been  where  much  cloth 
hath  been  dyed;  and  sundry  times  walked  over 
ground,  where  much  <^  their  dye  stuffs  have  drained 
away. 

Here  I  have  felt  a  longing  in  my  mind,  that  peo- 
ple might  come  into  cleanness  of  spirit,  cleanness 
of  person,  cleanness  about  their  houses  and  gar- 
ments. 

Some,  who  are  great,  carry  delicacy  to  a  great 
height  themselves,  and  yet  the  real  cleanliness  is 
not  generally  promoted  Dyes  being  invented 
partly  to  please  the  eye,  and  portly  to  hide  dirt,  I 
nave  felt  in  this  weak  state,  traveling  in  dirtiness 
and  affected  with  unwholesome  scents,  a  strong  de- 
sire that  the  nature  of  dying  cloth,  to  hide  dirt,  may 
be  more  fully  considered. 

To  hide  dirt  in  our  garments,  appears  opposite  to 
the  real  cleanliness. 

To  wash  gannents,  and  keep  them  sweet,  this  ap- 
pears cleanly. 

Through  giving  way  to  hiding  dirt  in  our  gar- 
ments, a  spirit  wmch  would  cover  that  which  is  dis- 
agreeable, is  strengthened. 

Real  cleanness  becometh  a  holy  people :  but  hid- 
ing that  which  is  not  clean  by  colouring  our  gar- 
ments ap]>ears  contrary  to  the  sweetness  of  sincenty. 

Through  some  sorts  of  dyes,  doth  is  lessnsefol; 
and  if  the  value  of  dye-stufn,  the  expence  of  dying, 
and  the  damage  done  to  cloth,  were  all  added  to- 
gether, and  that  expence  applied  to  keep  all  sweet 
and  clean,  how  mucn  more  cleanly  would  people  be. 

The  journal  closes  abruptly,  a  few  pages  after, 
with  some  remarks  gq  doquenoe,  which  have 
maoh  of  the  quality  of  which  they  treat. 


The  natural  man  loveth  eloquence,  and  many  love 
to  hear  eloquent  orations;  ana  if  there  is  not  a  care- 
ful attention  to  the  gift,  men  who  have  once  la- 
boured in  the  pure  eospel  ministry,  Rowing  weary 
of  suffering,  and  auiamed  of  appeanng  weak,  may 
kindle  a  fire,  compass  themselves  about  with  sparks, 
and  walk  in  the  light,  not  of  Christ  who  is  under 
suffering;  but  of  that  fire,  which  they,  going  from 
the  gift,  have  kindled :  And  that  in  hearers,  which 
are  gone  from  the  meek,  suffering  state,  into  the 
worldly  wisdom,  may  be  warmed  with  this  fire,  and 
speak  nighly  of  these  labourSb  That  which  is  of 
God  gathers  to  God ;  and  that  which  is  of  the  world 
is  owned  by  the  world. 

In  this  journey  a  labour  hath  attended  my  mind, 
that  the  ministers  amongst  us  may  be  preserved  in 
the  meek  feeling  life  of  Truth,  where  we  may  have 
no  desire,  but  to  follow  Christ  and  be  with  him ; 
that  when  he  is  under  suffering  we  may  suffer  with 
him;  and  never  desire  to  raise  up  in  dominioa, 
but  as  he  by  the  virtue  of  his  own  spirit  may  raise 
us. 

A  few  days  after  writing  these  considerations, 
"  our  dear  friend,"  says  the  kind  hand  who  con- 
tinues the  record,  "  came  to  the  city  of  York," 
where  before  the  sittings  of  the  quarterly  meeting 
were  over,  he  was  taken  ill  of  the  smaU-pox.  An 
account  of  his  sickness  from  day  to  day  follows. 

His  disorder  appeared  to  be  the  small-pox :  beinff 
asked  to  have  a  doctor^s  advice,  he  signified  he  had 
not  freedom  or  liberty  in  his  mind  so  to  do,  standing 
wholly  resigned  to  his  will,  who  gave  him  life,  and 
whose  power  he  had  witnessed  to  raise  and  heal 
him  in  sickness  before,  when  he  seemed  nigh  unto 
death ;  and  if  he  was  to  wind  up  now,  he  was  per- 
fectiy  resigned,  having  no  will  either  to  hve  op  die, 
and  did  not  choose  any  should  be  sent  for  to  him : 
but  a  young  man,  an  apothecary,  coming  of  his  own 
accord  the  next  day,  and  desinng  to  do  something 
for  him,  he  said  he  found  a  freedom  to  confer  with 
him  and  the  other  friends  about  him,  and  if  any 
thing  should  be  proposed,  as  to  medicine,  that  did 
not  come  through  defiled  channels  or  oppressive 
hands,  he  should  be  willing  to  consider  and  take,  so 
far  as  he  found  freedom. 

The  disease  made  rapid  and  fatal  progress. 
His  lost  act,  "about  the  second  hour  on  fourth-day 
morning,"  was  to  call  for  pen  and  ink,  and,  being 
unable  to  speak,  write,  "  I  believe  my  being  here 
is  in  the  wisdom  of  Christ,  I  know  not  as  to  life 
or  death." 

Four  hours  after,  he  expired  "without  sigh, 
groan,  or  strug^e." 

Woolman's  chief  productions,  in  addition  to  his 
Journal,  are — Some  Considerationi  on  the  Keep- 
ing of  Nefroee^  the  tract  already  referred  to ; 
Considerations  on  Pure  Wisdom  and  Human 
Policy^  on  Labour^  on  Schools^  and  on  the  Right 
Use  of  the  Lord^s  Out/axwrd  Oifts^  1768;  Constde- 
rations  on  the  True  Harmony  of  Mankind^  and 
how  it  is  to  he  Maintained^  1770;  Bemarks  on 
Sundry  Subjects,  1778 ;  An  J^pistle  to  the  Quar- 
terly and  Monthly  Meetings  of  Friends^  1772 ; 
and  A  Word  of  Remembrance  md  Caution  to  the 
Rich.  Our  extract  is  taken  from  the  Remarks  on 
Sundry  Subjects. 

Worship  in  silence  hath  often  been  refreshing  to 
my  mind,  and  a  care  attends  me  that  a  young  gene> 
ration  may  feel  the  nature  of  tl:^  worship; 
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Great  ezpenoe  Ariaetii  in  rd«ti<m  to  that  whk^  is 
called  Divine  worship. 

A  eoneiderable  part  of  this  ezpenee  is  applied 
toward  ootward  greatness,  and  many  poor  people, 
in  raisiDg  of  tithes,  labour  in  supporting  castoms 
eontrary  to  the  simplicity  that  there  is  in  Christ, 
toward  whom  my  mind  hath  often  been  mored 
with  {Hty.* 

In  pnre,  silent  worship,  we  dwell  nuder  the  holy 
anointiog,  and  feel  Christ  to  be  o«r  shepherd. 

Here  Sie  best  of  teachers  ministers  to  the  several 
oonditioDs  of  his  flock,  and  the  soul  receives  inmie- 
diately  from  the  Divine  fountain  that  with  which  it 
is  nourished. 

As  I  have  traveDed,  at  times,  where  those  of 
other  societies  have  attended  our  meetings,  and  have 
perceived  how  little  some  of  them  knew  of  the  na- 
ture of  silent  worship,  I  have  fdt  tender  desires,  in 
my  heart,  that  we,  who  often  sit  silent  in  our  meet^ 
ingSy  may  live  answerable  to  the  nature  of  an  inward 
lallowsfaip  with  €k>d,  that  no  stumbling-block, 
through  us,  may  be  laid  in  their  way. 

Such  is  the  load  of  unnecessary  ezpenee  which 
lieth  on  that  which  is  called  Divine  service,  in  many 
pkK'.es,  and  so  much  are  the  minds  of  manv  people 
employed  in  outward  forms  and  ceremonies,  that 
the  opening  of  an  inward  silent  worship  in  this  na- 
tion, to  me,  hath  appeared  to  be  a  precious  opening. 

Within  the  last  four  hundred  yean  many  pious 
people  have  been  deeply  exercised  m  soul  on  account 
of  the  superstition  which  prevailed  amongst  the 
professed  followers  of  Christ,  and,  in  support  of 
their  testimony  against  oppressive  idolatry,  some, 
in  several  ages,  have  finished  their  course  in  the 
flames. 

It  appears  bv  the  history  of  the  Reformation, 
that,  ttirou^h'  the  faithfulness  of  the  martyrs,  the 
understandingd  of  many  have  been  opened,  and  the 
minds  of  people  from  age  to  age,  been  more  and 
more  prepared  for  a  real,  spiritual  worship. 

My  mind  is  often  afifectea  with  a  sense  of  the  con- 
dition of  those  people  who,  in  different  ages,  have 
been  meek  and  patient,  following  Christ  through 
great  afflictions;  and  while  I  behold  the  several 
steps  of  reformation,  and  that  clearness  to  which, 
through  Divine  goodness,  it  hath  been  brought  by 
our  ancestors,  I  feel  tender  desires  that  we,  who 
sometimes  meet  in  silence,  may  never,  by  our  con- 
duct, lay  stumbling-blocks  in  the  way  of  others, 
and  hinder  the  progress  of  the  reformation  in  the 
world. 

It  was  a  coniplaint  against  some  who  were  called 
the  Lord's  people,  that  they  brought  polluted  bread 
to  his  altar,  and  said,  the  table  of  the  Lord  was  con- 
temn tible. 

In  real,  silent  worship  the  soul  feeds,  on  that 
which  is  Divine ;  but  we  cannot  partake  of  the  ta- 
ble of  the  Lord,  and  that  table  which  is  prepared 
by  the  god  of  this  world. 

If  Christ  is  our  shepherd,  and  feedeth  us,  and  we 
are  faithful  in  following  him,  our  lives  will  have  an 
inviting  language,  and  the  table  of  the  Lord  will 
not  be  polluted. 

BAifUSL  HOPKINS, 

The  author  of  a  System  of  Divinity,  was  bom 
September  17,  1721,  in  Waterbury,  Connecticut 
He  waa  educated  at  Yale  College.    While  at  Kew 
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Haven,  he  took  part  in  the  religions  excit^nent 
caused  by  the  preaching  of  Whitefield,  Gilbert 


Tennent,  and  Jonaliian  Edwards.  Hie  miarfoa- 
ary  Brainerd  was  then  in  the  college,  and  inflv- 
enoed  Hopkins.  On  leaving  Tale,  he  bent  his 
way  to  Edwards,  at  Northampton,  with  wfaom 
he  continued  his  studies  for  some  time.  He  tben, 
in  1748,  was  ordained  at  Sheffidd  (now  Great 
Harrington),  where  he  remained  for  twentynGve 
years — being  soon  j<Niied  by  Edwards,  in  his 
neighburho^  at  Stockbridge.  In  1770,  he  was 
ordained  minister  of  a  congregation  at  Newport, 
which  he  was  compelled  to  leave  when  the  Bri- 
tish took  possession  of  the  island.  In  1780  be 
returned,  and  remained  there  till  his  death, 
December  90,  1808.  ""He  died  calmly,"  says 
Whittier,  in  a  tribute  to  the  memory  of  the  man, 
^  in  the  steady  fiith  of  one  who  had  long  trusted 
all  things  in  the  hand  of  God.  '  The  language  of 
my  heart  is,'  said  he,  *  let  God  be  glorifi^  by  all 
tilings,  and  the  best  intend  of  His  kingdom  pro- 
moted, whatever  becomes  of  me  or  my  interest.' 
To  a  young  friend,  who  visited  him  three  days 
before  his  death,  he  said,  ^  I  am  feeble,  and  tBxt- 
not  say  much.  I  have  said  all  I  can  say.  With 
my  lak  wOTds,  I  tell  yon,  reli^on  is  the  one 
thing  needild.  And  now  I  am  going  to  die,  aad 
I  am  ^ad  of  it  Many  years  before,  an  agreosent 
had  been  made  between  Dr.  H(^kins  and  his  cM 
and  tried  fKend,  Dr.  Hart,  of  Oonnecdcnt,  that 
when  either  was  called  home,  the  survivor  should 
preach  the  funeral  sennon  of  the  deceased.  The 
venerable  Dr.  Hart  accordingly  came,  true  to  his 
promise,  preadiing  at  the  funeral  from  Uie  w<»^ 
of  Etisba,  *  My  father,  my  fither;  the  chariots  of 
Israel,  and  the  horsemen  tliereof.'  In  the  burial- 
ground  adjoining  his  meedng-hoose,  lies  aQ  that 
was  mortal  of  Samuel  Hopkins.'^ 

Dr.  Channing,  though  widely  differing  frxim 
Hopkins  in  theology,  nas  celebrated  the  moral 
grandeur  of  the  man.  Their  points  of  sympathy 
were  a  c(Mamon  ardor  of  independence,  uk>wii 
by  Hopkins  in  his  modification  of  Calvinism  and 
theory  of  benevolence.  ^^  His'  system,"  says 
Ohanning,  *^  however  feaHhl,  was  yet  buih  on  a 
generous  foundation.  He  maintained  that  aO 
holiness,  all  moral  excellence,  consists  in  benevo- 
lence, or  disinterested  devotion  to  the  greatest 
good.  He  taught  that  sin  was  introdoc^  into 
the  creation,  and  is  to  be  everlastingly  punished, 
because  evil  is  necessaiy  to  the  £ghest  good. 
True  virtue,  as  he  taught^  was  an  entire  surrender 
of  personal  interest  to  the  benevolent  purposes  of 
God.  Self-love  he  spared  in  none  <«  its  move- 
ments. The  system  of  Dr.  Hopkins  was  an  effort 
of  reason  to  reconcile  Calvinism  with  its  esB^itial 
tmths.^*t  Allen,  who  has  pointed  oc^  his  modi- 
fications of  the  Calvinistic  theology,  with  less 
sympathy  for  his  free  spirit  of  inquiry,  j»t>- 
nounces  him  "  a  very  hnmole,  pious,  and  benevi»- 
lent  man.  Humility  pervaded  his  whole  conduct 
It  preserved  him  from  that  overbearing  zeal, 
which  is  the  of^pring  of  self-confidence  and 
pride.'t 

Hopkins  early  took  part  in  the  abolition  of  the 
slave  trade,  announdng  his  views  on  the  subject 
to  his  congregation  at  Newport,  who  were  inte* 
rested  in  the  trafSc,  and  giving  to  the  oaose,  not 
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merelj  his  argnmenta,  bat  a  liberal  contribution 
froiu  his  limited  reauiirces.  Bis  Dialoffue  Con' 
emming  th»  SlaMry  qfth<  A/ricata;  t/unoing  it 
to  be  Ae  Duty  and  Jnterttt  of  tht  Amerioan 
State*  to  Emancipate  all  theif  Slatet,  yfaa  pub- 
lished in  1776,  with  t,  dediootion  to  ttie  Conti- 
nental Oongreea. 

In  literwj  industry  he  was  of  the  school  of 
Edwonla,  having  been  engaged  at  tjmee  eighteen 
honr*  a  daj  in  his  studiee.  His  publioations  are 
three  sermons — Sin  through  Ditins  jMtTpontum 
an  AdeaiUagt  t4>  the  (Tnivemt^  and  yet  thia  no 
Sxetm  for  Sin.  or  E/ieouragement  to  it,  1769 ; 
An  Inquiry  eoneeming  the  Promitet  of  the  Oot- 
pel,  vhether  any  <^  tAem  are  made  to  tie  Exer- 
dee*  and  DoiTige  of  Pormme  in  an  Unregenerate 
State,  containing  r^narks  on  two  sennons  bj 
Dr.  Maybew,  ITflC ;  on  the  Dinnity  of  Chrvt, 
1763,  and  several  other  disconrsee,  embradng 
ptrints  of  hia  peculiar  views,  whioli  he  set  forth 
■ystematically  in  the  Syttem  of  Doet/rinet,  con- 
tained tjt  Di^siae  Seeelatien,  in  1768.  He  wrote 
abo  the  L\fe  of  Sueannah  Anthony,  1796,  and 
of  Mrt.  (Mom,  1798,  and  left  skeI«heH  of  his 
life,  written  by  himself,  and  several  tbeolo^oal 
traco,  published  by  Dr.  West,  of  Stockbridge,  in 
180S. 

SAMBON  00C0«. 

SAictoir  OoooK,  a  Uohegan  Indian,  was  bom  at 
Uohegon,  on  tiie  Thames  river,  Oonoectiont, 
■boat  the  year  17S3.  He  wandered  through  the 
ricinity  with  his  parents,  who  lived  after  the 
TOffrant  manner  of  tbeir*tril)e,  nnUI  dnring  a 
vipit  to  hia  neighborhood  by  aeveral  clergymen  rf 
the  aitjoining  settlemetits,  he  beoume  snbjeot  to 
rdigious  impreagions,  and  waa  induced  to  devote 
his  ftiture  career  to,the  spiritaul  edacation  of  his 
peofde.  He  was  at  the  age  of  ninet«en  an  inmate 
of  Mr.  Wheelock's  school  at  Lebanon,  for  the  edu- 
eatjon  of  ladims,  an  institution  wliich  led  to  the 
fonndation  of  Dartmouth  College,  where  he  re- 
mained four  years.  In  ITIS,  he  taught  a  school 
for  a  short  tinie  in  Kew  London,  and  then  re- 
moving to  Long  Island,  again  tausiit  a  school,  and 
m^ached  among  the  Montauk  Indians,  redding  at 
£ast  Hampton,  wbero  he  eked  out  a  living  by 
hunting  and  fishing,  binding  books,,  making 
wooden  spoons,  stocking  guns,  and  working  as  a 
oooper.  He  waa  rogi^arly  ordained,  Aug.  SO, 
1769. .  In  1766  he  was  sent  by  Wheelock  with 
Hr.  Whittaka-,  the  ininieter  <^  Norwich,  to  Eng- 
land, in  behalf  of  the  Indian  Oharity  School,  en- 
dowed by  Moor.  From  February  16,  1766,  to 
July  2S,  1767,  he  preached  in  Tariona  parts  of  the 
oovntry,  from  three  to  funr  hundred  sermons,  to 
crowded  audiences,  and  received  mnoh  attention. 
On  his  return  he  remained  for  eoroe  time  at 
Ifohegan,  and  in  1786  removed  with  a  number 
of  In^ans  of  that  neighborhood  to  fitotherton, 
near  Udca,  New  York,  where  a  tract  of  land  had 
be«t  granted  by  the  Ooetdaa.  He  afterwards 
rewdea  aihong  the  Stockbridge  Indiane,  who  had 
been  previously  instract«d  in  Christjanity  by 
Edwai^  and  received  a  traat  near  the  lands  of 
the  Mohegana,  whbre  he  died  in  July,  1799.  Hii 
ftmeral  was  attended  by  over  sii  hundred  Inditins. 
Oceom  publislwd  a  serroon  on  tiie  executdoo 
of  Uoaea  Paul,  at  New  Haven,  Sept  9, 1772,  and 


wrote  an  accoimt  of  the  manners  and  onitoms  ot 
the  Montauk  Indians,  which  has  beeo  published 


\.^Oe^ 


in  the  CoUectJona  of  the  Massachusetts  Historiwl 
Society.*  "His  dieoonraee,"  says  Dr.  Dwight, 
"  though  not  proofe  (rf  superior  talenta,  were 
deoent,  and  his  utterance  m  some  degree  elo- 
onent."  He  now  and  then  snocuiDbed  to  strong 
drink,  but  maintained  in  other  respects  a  good 
character. 

WILUAIl  LITINQBTON. 

Thx  Livingston  fitmily  was  founded  in  Anmioa 
by  Robert  Livingston,  the  son  of  a  otei^mnan  irf 
Teviot,  in  RasburglLohire,  Scotland.  He  emi- 
grated about  the  year  1673,  and  ^>pears  to  hav4 
soon  after  filled  the  offioe  of  Secretary  to  the  Oom- 
miaeioners  of  Albany  and  parts  a4)ac«iL  Ho 
purchased  an  extensive  tract  of  land  from  the 
Indians,  whioh  waa  inoorporated  into  the  Uaoor 


of  Uvingston,  by  patent  dated  July  33, 1688.  Ha 
took  an  active  part  in  colonial  affairs,  and  died 
about  1726.  His  son  Philip  suoooeded  to  tha 
estate  and  married  Catherine,  daughter  of  Peter 
Van  Bmeh  of  Albany,  in  which  city  their  fifth 
child,  WiUiarii,  was  bom  in  November,  1733.  A 
year  of  hia  boyhood  was  passed  wiUi  a  miaaionaiy 
among  the  Mohock  Indians,  during  which  he  ao- 
quired  a  knowledge  of  the  language  and  manners 
of  the  tribe  which  was  of  much  service  to  him 
Bubsequentiy.  In  1787  he  entered  Yale  College, 
and  was  gradoated  at  the  head  of  his  cta^  in  1741. 
He  stndieil  kw  in  the  City  of  New  York  with  Mr. 
James  Aleinnder.  Two  essays,  which  he  puij- 
lished   under  the  signature   Tyro  PhiloUgia,  in 

•  Wheelock'i  Brief  TSuntln  of  Ibt  Indliiii  Chsrlly  Behool 
A  hilar  froDi  Um  B<t,  Jobn  DtTodon,  ofHnybruotTw  B«t. 
Dr.  St'latiln  olnlog  Mr.  OeSDin'iiocoiiiit  of  UwHunUok 
Iiidluii.    A.D.  ITO.    Htm.  Ulit.  Bo&  Colt,  Flm  Sartei,  i. 
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Parker's  New  Tori  Weekly  Post  Boj,  Angnst 
19,  IT4C,  probftbly  hia  first  published  ooniposi- 
'  tion^  on  the  mode  of  studyiBg  law,  which  theu 
and  DOW  prevails,  offended  hia  iiuitruclor,  and  led 
to  hia  wiibdnwal  to  the  oflioe  of  Mr.  M'illiam 
Smith,  with  whom  be  ooinpleted  his  oourao. 
While  a  student  he  married  Susannah,  daoxhter 
of  Philip  Freooli.  Id  174T  he  i^uud  his  Poem 
entitled  PhUotopHie  SolitmU.  In  1762,  in  pgr- 
Buance  of  on  act  of  the  legislatore,  he  publislied, 
with  Williain  Smith,  Jr.,  the  first  dig«at  of  the 
Colony  Laws ;  and  in  tJie  saiiie  jew  oommenoed 
a  weddy  political  and  miscellaneous  Joomal  of 
four  pagea  folio,  coiitdning  essays  aiid  oorrea- 
pondence  on  the  model  of  the  Spectator,  ThtJndt' 
pendent  BeJUetor.  It  was  conducted  with  spirit, 
and  made  a  sdr,  being  on  one  occasion  denounced 
from  the  pulpiL  It  entered  wartiUy  inta  the  dis- 
cussion relobve  to  the  religious  formation  of  the 
Boanl  of  Trustees  of  King's,  lAerwards  Columbia 
Collc^  seven  of  whom  were,  by  the  act  of  No- 
Tember,  1T61,  Testing  the  fiinds  ruseil  by  lotte- 
ries for  the  ftitODe  institution,  to  be  of  the  Epis- 
copal, two  of  the  Dutch,  and  one  (LiTiogstun 
himself)  of  the  Presbyterian  denominations.  The 
publication  closed  in  consequence  of  the  outcry 
made  against  it,  with  the  fifty-second  number. 
In  17M  he  pubhshed  Mverai  of  a  series  of 
communications  entitled  Th«  WaUh  Tover,  in 
Hugh  Gune's  Mercury,  on  the  still  agitated 
topic  of  King's  Collie.  In  ITG7  he  issued  a  work, 
finit  published  in  Londoi^  entitled,  A  BvtUu  of 
the  Military  Op^ation*  m  North  America,  from 
the  eommeneement  of  Frtnth  hoitilitim  on  the 
frontiert  of  Virginia  in  1TG3,  to  the  turrendtr  of 
Ontego  on  the  14rA  April,  17G6,  in  a  Letter  to  a 
NMtman.  It  was  written  in  defence  of  Go- 
TemoT  Shirley.  In  tiie  same  year  he  published  a 
Ameral  euloginm  on  the  Rev.  Aaron  Burr,  Pre- 
ndent  of  the  College  of  New  Jersey.  In  17G8, 
Uvingston  was  elected  fhim  bis  brother's  manor 
a  member  of  the  Assembly,  as  a  representative  of 
the  opposition  to  the  De  Lanoey  or  church  party, 
which  the  King's  College  oonlroversy  had  con- 
tributed to  form.  In  1765  he  pablished  a  series 
rf  EsMTS  entitled  "7S«  Sentinel,  in  Holt's  New 
York  Weekly  Post  Boy.  One  of  the  most  striking 
of  theae  is  entitied,  A  New  Sermon  to  an  Old 
Tixt.  Toyeh  not  mine  anointed;  in  which  his 
design  is  to  show  that  the  "  anointed"  are  not  the 
tnonarchs  but  the  people.  These  extended  to 
twenty-eight  numbers.  His  next  publication  was 
apamphlet  on  the  proposed  American  Episcopate, 
in  answer  to  some  strictures  on  the  colonies  by 
the  Bishop  of  liondaff.  He  also  wrote  some  of 
the  articles  on  the  same  subject  which  appeared 
nnder  the  title  of  The  American  Whiff,  in  the 
New  York  Gazette.  Thissnbjectwasonefiercely 
oonteated  in  New  York  and  Philadelphia,  as  well 
as  New  En^and.  The  opposition  to  tlie  measure 
was  based  on  political  Jealousy  of  a  union  of 
ehorch  and  state,  which  It  was  feared  would  follow 
the  introduction  of  bishops,  more  than  on  secta- 
rian grounds,  a  &ct  proved  by  the  onoppoRed 
eetabhshnient  of  the  American  Episcopate  after 
the  revolution.  In  ITTO,  Mr,  Livingston  pub- 
lished A  Solilogvj/,  a  pamphlet  retlectiDg  se- 
verely on  Governor  Colden.  In  1772  lie  retire^l 
to  a  country-seat,  to  which  he  gave  the  genial 
Dame  of  liberty  Hall,  at  EliiabetLtown,  New  Jer- 


LiUrtr  EsU. 

sey.  The  progreaa  of  the  BevolntioD  did  Dot,  how- 
ever, permit  the  ftilfilmeat  of  his  Icmg  cherished  de- 
sire ftir  rural  retirement  In  17T4  he  wss  elected  a 
delegate  to  the  ucHitinental  congress.  He  was  re- 
elected the  (bllowing  year,  but  recalled  on  the  &th 
of  June  to  take  command  as  brigadier-general  of 
the  militia  of  his  native  stst«,  at  Elizobethtowa 
Point  lu  1776  he  was  elected  governor  of  the 
static.  During  his  administration  he  pablisbed 
several  essaj-s  under  the  signature  f  f  ffifrttnriiH, 
in  the  New  Jersey  Gazette,  a  piqier  established  to 
oppose  Rivinston's  Roynl  Gniette,  which  was 
especially  virulent  against  the  "Don  Quixote  at 
the  Jerrys,"  as  it  unceremoniously  styles  the 
Governor.  Ho  also  wrote  nnder  the  same  sigiu- 
ture,  in  1779,  in  the  United  States  Magazine,  pab- 
lished in  Philadelphia,  but  soon  oiler  ascertaining 
that  several  meiiibcrs  of  the  ^.egislature  had  ex- 
pressed "  their  dissatisfaction,  that  the  chief 
magistrate  of  Uie  state  should  contribute  to  the 
periodical's  be  discontinaed  his  oominnnications 
altogether." 

(lo  vemor  Li  vingston's  correspondence  shows  the 
high  estimation  in  which  his  services  to  the  nadon 
throughout  the  war  were  appreciated  by  Wash- 
ington and  his  fellow  patriots,  and  the  repeated 
attempts  made  by  the  enemy  to  sorround  his  honae 
and  capture  his  person,  bear  a  like  bonoraUa 
testimony  to  his  efficiency.  He  snpported  not 
only  the  militar3',  but  what  was  perhaps  inon 
rare,  theilnancialmeasuresof  Congress,  declining; 
oD  one  occasion,  to  appoint  an  individual  to  the 
oflioe  of  postmaster  on  the  ground  that  he  bad 
refused  to  take  oontinental  money.  In  1765  be 
was  electeil  Minister  to  the  Court  of  HulhuHl,  bat 
declined  the  appointment.  In  the  next  year  ba 
resumed  his  contributions  to  the  press  under 
the  tide  of  The  Primitiee  Whiff,  in  Colliaa's 
New  Jersey  Gazette.  In  1767  he  exerted  him- 
self in  obtaining  materials  for  Morse's  Geo- 
graphy, and  in  oorreoting  the  sheets  of  the  work, 
which  appeared  at  Elizabeth  town,  1789,  wiili 
a  deilication  to  the  governor.  In  1787  lie  was 
also  ^pointed  a  del^^te  to  the  Federal  Con- 
vention. He  was  an  active  member,  thoogti  nol 
a  promiDentdebater,of  that  body.  InJnne,  ITftO, 
he  was  attacked  by  a  dropsy^  which  pot  an  end 
to  his  life,  while  still  governor  of  the  staia,  oa 
Sunday,  July  2S,  1790. 


WILLIAM  LIVINGSTON. 
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In  his  private,  Livingston  m&intfuned  the  high 
tone  of  his  public  life.  His  intercourse  with  his 
nomeroi^  family,  and  with  those  about  him,  was 
kindly  and  simple.  He  retained  his  love  of  rural 
pursuits  throughout  his  official  career,  and  in  the 
words  of  Brissot,  who  mentions  him  in  his  travels 
in  1788,  was  *^at  once  a  writer,  a  governor,  and 
a  pbughraan.'* 

In  person  Cbvemor  Livingston  was  taD,  and  so 
thin  as  to  have  been  called  by  ^^sonie  female 
wit,"  the  "whipping  post."  A  Memoir  by 
Theodore  Sedgwick,*  was  published  in  1888.  It 
contains  numerous  extracts  from  his  correspond- 
ence, and  is  admirably  executed. 


WBom  ram  pobm,  mzuMOPmo  Bounrrai 

Let  ardent  heroes  seek  renown  in  arms, 

Pant  after  fame,  and  rush  to  war^s  alanns ; 

To  shining  palaces  let  fools  reeort. 

And  dances  cringe,  to  be  esteem'd  at  court ; 

Mine  be  the  pleasure  of  a  rural  life, 

From  noise  remote,  and  ignorant  of  strife ; 

Far  from  the  painted  belle,  and  white-glov'd  beau, 

The  lawless  masquenide,  and  midnight  show : 

From  ladies,  lap<log3,  courtiers,  garters,  stars, 

Fops,  fiddlers,  tyrants,  emperors,  and  czarSb 

FuU  in  the  centre  of  some  shadv  grove, 
By  nature  form'd  for  solitude  and  love: 
(m  banks  array'd  with  ever-blooming  flowers, 
Near  beauteous  landscapes,  or  by  ro9eate>bower8. 
My  neat,  but  simple  mansion  I  would  raise, 
Unlike  the  sumptuous  domes  of  modem  days ; 
Devoid  of  pomp,  with  rural  plainness  form'd, 
With  savage  game,  and  glossy  shells  adom*d. 

No  costly  furniture  should  grace  my  hall ; 
But  curling  vines  ascend  against  the  wall. 
Whose  pliant  branches  should  luxuriant  twine. 
While  purple  clusters  swelFd  with  ftiture  wine: 
To  slake  my  thirst  a  liauid  lapse  distil 
From  eraggy  rocks,  ana  spreaa  a  limpid  rilL 

Along  my  mansion,  spiry  firs  should  grow. 
And  gloomy  yews  extend  the  shady  row : 
The  cedars  flourish,  and  the  poplars  rise, 
Sublimely  tall,  and  shoot  into  the  skies: 
Among  the  leaves,  refreshing  zephyrs  play, 
And  crowdine  trees  exclude  the  noon-tide  ray ; 
Whereon  the  oirds  their  downy  nests  should  form. 
Securely  sheltered  from  the  battering  storm ; 
And  to  melodious  notes  their  choir  apply. 
Soon  as  Aurora  blushed  along  the  sk^ : 
While  all  around  th*  enchanting  music  rings. 
And  ev'ry  vocal  grove  responsive  sings. 

Me  to  sequestei^d  -scenes  ye  muses  guide, 
Where  nature  wantons  in  her  virgin  pride ; 
To  mossy  banks,  edg'd  round  with  op  ning  flowers, 
Elysian  fields  and  amaranthine  bowers. 
To  ambrosial  founts,  and  sleep-inspiring  rills. 
To  herbog'd  vales,  gay  lawns,  and  sunny  hilU. 

Welcome,  ye  shades!  all  hail,  ye  vernal  blooms! 
Te  bowery  thickets,  and  prophetic  fflooms ! 
Ye  forests,  hail !  ye  solitary  woods! 
Love- whirring  groves,  and  silver-streaming  floods 


*  A  Memoir  of  the  Life  of  William  Livingston,  Member  of 
Ooncreas  In  1774,  ITTS,  and  1776:  Delegate  to  the  Federal  Gon- 
v«naon  In  178T,  and  Governor  of  the  State  of  New  Jersey  from 
m%  to  1790,  with  extracts  fh>m  his  correepondenoe,  and  no- 
ttoee  of  varioos  roembeis  of  hlw  flunllv.  By  Theodore  Sedgwiek, 
Jan.    New  York.  188& 


Te  meads,  diat  aromatic  sweets  exhale  t 
Ye  birds,  and  all  ye  sylvan  beauties,  hail  I 
Oh  how  I  long  with  you  to  spend  my  days, 
Invoke  the  muse,  and  try  the  rural  lays  I 

No  trumpets  there  with  martial  clangor  sound, 
No  prostrate  heroes  strew  the  crimson  ground ; 
No  groves  of  lances  glitter  in  the  air. 
Nor  thund'ring  drums  provoke  the  sanguine  war : 
Byt  wliite-rob*d  Peace,  and  universal  Love 
Smile  in  the  field,  and  brighten  ev'ry  grove: 
There  all  the  beauties  of  Uie  circling  year. 
In  native  ornamental  pride  appear. 
Gay,  rosy-bosom*d  Spring,  ano^ April  show'rs. 
Wake,  from  the  womb  of  earth,  tne  risins  flow*rB; 
In  deeper  verdure,  Summer  clothes  the  plain. 
And  Autumn  bends  beneath  the  golden  erain ; 
The  trees  weep  amber;  aad  the  whispering  gales 
Breeze  o'er  the  lawn,  or  murmur  through  3ie  vales: 
The  flow*iy  tribes  in  gay  confusion  bloom, 
Profuse  with  sweets,  and  fragrant  with  perfume ; 
On  blossoms  blossoms,  fruits  on  fruits  arise, 
And  varied  prospects  glad  the  wand'ring  eyes. 
In  these  fair  seats,  I'd  pass  the  joyous  day, 
Where  meadows  flourish,  and  where  fields  look  gay ; 
From  bliss  to  bliss  with  endless  pleasure  rove. 
Seek  crystal  streams,  or  haunt  the  vernal  grove. 
Woods;  fountains,  lakes,  the  fertile  fields,  or  shades, 
Aerial  mountains,  or  subjacent  glades. 
There  from  the  polish'd  fetters  of  the  great. 
Triumphal  piles,  and  gilded  rooms  of  stnte— 
Prime  ministers,  and  sycophantic  knaves, 
Illustrious  villains,  and  illustrious  slaves. 
From  all  the  vain  formality  of  fools, 
And  odious  talk  of  arbitrary  rules : 
The  ruffling  cares,  which  the  vez'd  soul  annoy. 
The  wealth  the  rich  possess,  but  not  enjoy. 
The  visionary  bliss  the  world  can  lend, 
Th'  insidious  foe,  and  false,  designing  friend. 
The  Steven-fold  fury  of  Xautippe's  soul, 
And  S  's  rage,  that  burns  without  oontroul ; 

I'd  live  retired,  contented,  and  serene, 
Forgot,  unknown,  unenvied,  and  unseen. 

FAVOSm  BOOKS. 

But  to  improve  the  intellectual  mind, 
Readiuff  should  be  to  contemplation  join'd. 
First  rd  collect  from  the  Parnassian  spring. 
What  muses  dictate,  and  what  poets  sing.— 
Viivil,  OS  prince,  shou'd  wear  the  laurel'd  crown. 
And  other  bards  pay  homage  to  his  throne; 
The  blood  of  heroes  now  effus'd  so  long. 
Will  run  forever  purple  thro'  his  song, 
See  I  how  he  mounts  toward  the  blest  abodes. 
On  planets  rides,  and  talks  with  demigods  I 
How  do  our  ravish'd  spirits  melt  away. 
When  in  his  song  Sicilian  shepherds  play  I 
But  what  a  splendor  strikes  tne  dozsied  eye, 
When  Dido  shines  in  awful  majesty  I 
Embroidered  purplo  clad  the  Tyrian  queen, 
Her  motion  graceful,  and  august  her  mien ; 
A  golden  zone  her  royal  limbs  embrac'd, 
A  golden  quiver  rattled  by  her  waist 
See  her  proud  steed  m^estically  prance. 
Contemn  the  trumpet,  and  deride  the  launce  I 
In  crimson  trappings,  glorious  to  behold, 
Confus'dly  gay  with  interwoven  gold  I 
He  champs  the  bit,  and  throws  the  foam  around. 
Impatient  paws,  and  tears  the  solid  ground. 
How  stern  ^neas  thunders  thro'  the  field  I 
With  tow'ring  helmet,  and  refulgent  shield  I 
Coursers  o'erturn'd,  and  mighty  warriors  slain, 
Deform'd  with  gore,  lie  welt'ring  on  the  plain. 
Struck  through  with  wounds,  ill-fated  chieftains  lio^ 
Frown  e'en  in  death,  and  threaten  aa  they  die^ 
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Thro'  the  thick  squadrons  8«e  the  hero  boirod  I 
(His  helmet  flashes,  and  his  arms  resound  \) 
All  grim  with  rage,  he  frowns  o'er  Tumus*  head, 
(Re-kindled  ire  t  for  blooming  Pnllas  dead) 
Tlien  in  his  bosom  plung'd  the  ihioiDg  blade-^ 
The  soul  indignant  sought  the  Stygian  shade  I 

.  The  far-fiun'd  bards  that  groc'd  Britannia's  isle, 
Should  next  compose  the  venerable  pile. 
Great  Milton  first,  for  tow'ring  thought  renown'd, 
Parent  of  eong,  and  fam\l  the  world  around! 
His  glowing  breast  di^e  Urania  fir'd. 
Or  Qod  himself  th'  immortal  bard  iusnir'd. 
Borne  on  triumphant  wings  he  takes  nis  flight, 
Explores  all  heaven,  and  treads  the  realms  of  light; 
In  marUul  pomp  he  clothes  th*  angelic  train. 
While  warring  myriads  shake  the  etherial  plain. 
First  Michael  stalks,  high  tow'ricg  o'^  the  rest, 
With  heav'nly  plunuige  notiding  on  his  crest: 
Impenetrable  arms  his  limbs  infold. 
Eternal  adamant,  and  burning  gold  1  ^ 
Sparkling  in,  fiery  mail,  with  dire  delight, 
Rebellious  Satan  animates  the  fight: 
Armipotent  they  sink  in  rolling  smoke, 
AU  heav'n  resoundinff,  to  its  centre  shook. 
To  crush  liU  foes,  and  quell  the  dire  alarms, 
Messiah  sparkled  in  refulgent  arms: 
In  radiant  panoply  divindy  bright. 
His  limbs  incas'U,  he  fl;ish'd  devouring  light: 
On  burning  wheels,  o*er  heav'n's  orystalliue  road 
Hiunder'd  the  chariot  of  the  filial -God ; 
Tlie  burning  wheels  on  golden  axles  tum'd. 
With  flamiiig  gems  the  golden  axles  buni'dL 
Lo !  the  apotftate  host,  with  terror  struck. 
Roll  back  by  millions!    Th'  empyrean  shook ! 
Sceptres,  and  orbed  shields,  and  crowns  of  gold. 
Cherubs  and  seraphs  in  confusion  roU'd ; 
Till  from  his  hand  the  triple  thunder  hurFd, 
Compeird  them,  head-long,  to  th*  infernal  world. 

Then  ttlnefbl  Pope,  whom  all  the  nine  inspire, 
With  sapphic  sweetness,  and  pindnrie  fire. 
Father  of  verse!  melodions  and  divine! 
Kext  peerless  Milton  should  distirguieh'd  shine. 
SmooUi  flow  his  nvmbers,  when  he  paints  the  grove, 
Th'  enraptur'd  virgins  list'ning  into  love. 
But  when  the  ni^t,  and  hoane-resounding  storm 
Rush  on  the  deep,  and  Neptune's  fsoe  deform. 
Rough  runs  the  verse,  the  son'rous  numbers  rear, 
like  the  hoarse  soi^  that  thunders  on  the  shore 
But  when  he  sings  th*  exhilarated  swains, 
Th'  embow'ring  cp'oves,  and  Windsor^s  blissful  plains. 
Our  eyes  are  ravish'd  with  the  sylvan  soeiie. 
Embroidered  fiek^  and  groves  in  living  green : ' 
His  lays  the  verdure  of  the  meads  prolong. 
And  withered  foreels  blonom  in  his  song. 
Thames'  silver  streams  his  flowing  verse  admire^ 
And  cease  to  murmur  while  he  tunes  his  lyre. 

Next  should  appear  great  Dryden's  lofty  muse. 
For  who  would  Dryden's  polish  d  verse  refuse? 
His  lips  were  moisten'd  in  Parnassus'  spring, 
And  rhosbus  taught  his  lanreat  son  to  sing. 
How  long  did  Virgil  untranslated  moan, 
His  beauties  fading,  and  his  flights  unknown ; 
Till  Dryden  rose,  and,  in  exalted  strain, 
Bensang  the  fortune  of  the  |^-like  man ! 
Again  the  Trojan  prince,  with  dire  delight. 
Dreadful  in  arms,  demands  the  ling'ring  fight: 
Again  Camilla  glows  with  martial  fire. 
Drives  armies  back,  and  makes  all  Troy  retire. 
With  more  than  native  lustre,  Virg^  shines. 
And  gains  sublimer  heights  in  Dryden's  lines. 


Hie, 
Tosaered 


gentle  Watts,  who  strings  his  silver  lyre 
red  <Hks;  and  heav'n's  all-ruling  Sire ; 


Who  scorns  th*  appbnse  of  the  tteestioot  stage 
And  mounts,  you  sparkling  worlds  with  haUcrw'd 

rag*. 
Compos  my  thoqriits  to  wing  th'  haav'nly  road. 
And  wafts  my  soul,  exulting,  to  my  God: 
No  fiibled  nine,  hannouioua  bard !  inspire 
Thy  raptur'd  breast  with  such  seraphic  fire  ; 
But  prompting  angels  warm  thy  boundless  rage. 
Direct  thy  tlunights,  and  animate  thy  page. 
Blest  man  I  for  spotless  sanctity  rever'd, 
Lov'd  by  the  good,  and  by  the  guilty  fear'd ; 
Blest  man  I  from  gay,  delusive  scenes  removed. 
Thy  Maker  loving,  by  thy  Maker  lov'd. 
To  God  thou  tun^  thy  eonsecmtea  lay^ 
Nor  meanly  blush  to  sing  Jehovah's  pmfee. 
Oh!  did.  like  thee,  each  laureld  bard  ddi^ 
To  paint  Religion  in  her  native  light. 
Not  then  with  plays  the  lab'nng  press  weald  groan* 
Nor  Vice  defy  the  pulpit  and  the  throne ; 
No  impious  rnvmers  charm  a  vicious  age. 
Nor  prostrate  Virtue  groan  beneath  their  rage; 
But  themes  divine  in  Joilj  numbers  nse. 
Fill  the  wide  earth,  and  echo  thro*  the  skies^ 

These  for  delight    For  profit  I  would  read 
The  laboured  volumes  of  the  learned  dead. 
Sagacious  Locke,  by  Providence  designed. 
To  exalt,  instruct,  and  rectify  the  mind. 
The  unconauerable  ssge*  whom  virtue  fii^d. 
And  from  tne  tyrant's  lawless  rage  retird. 
When  victor  C«sar  freed  unhappy  Rome 
From  Pompey's  chains,  to  substitute  his  own. 
Longinus,  Livy,  fam'd  Thucydides, 
Quintilian,  Plato,  and  Demostbenea, 
Persuasive  Tully,  and  Corduba's  sage,f 
Who  fell  by  Nero's  unrelenting  rage ; 
Him^  whom  ur  ^rateftil  Athens  doom'd  to  bleed, 
Despis'd  when  hviug,  and  deplored  when  dead. 
Raleigh  I'd  read  with  ever  fresh  deUgkt, 
While  ages  past  rise  present  to  ray  sight: 
Ah  naan  unMest  I  he  foreign  realms  explored. 
Then  fell  a  victim  to  bis  country's  sword  1 
Nor  should  great  Derham  pass  oe|^leeted  by. 
Observant  sage!  to  whose  deep-piereiog  ey«^ 
Nature's  stupendous  works  expanded  lie 
Nor  he,  Britannia,  thy  unmatch'd  renown  I 
(Adjudg'd  to  wear  the  philosophic  crewa) 
Who  on  the  solar  orb  upKfbed  rode. 
And  scann'd  the  unfathomable  works  of  God  t 
Who  bound  the  silver  {^aneta  to  their  spherea. 
And  trac'd  the  elliptic  curve  of  biasing  stars  I 
Immortal  Newton ;  whose  iUustiious  name 
Will  shine  on  records  of  eternal  fame. 

A  wm. 
By  love  directed,  I  would  choose  a  wife. 
To  improve  ray  bliss,  and  ease  the  lead  of  lif& 
Hail,  wedlock  I  hail,  inviolable  tye  1 
Perpetual  fountain  of  domestic  joy ! 
Love,  friendship,  honour,  tnith,  and  pure  ddi^t 
Harmonious  mingle  in  the  nuptial  rite. 
In  Eden,  first  the  holy  state  began. 
When  perfect  innocence  distinguish'd  man; 
The  human  pair,  the  Almighty  pontiff  led. 
Gay  as  the  morning,  to  the  brioal  bed ; 
A  dread  sdemaity  the  espousals  grac'd. 
Angels  the  witnesses,  and  God  the  priest  I 
All  earth  exulted  on  the  nuptial  hour. 
And  voluntary  roses  deck'd  the  bow'r ; 
The  joyous  birds  on  every  bloesom'd  spray, 
Sunff  hymeneans  to  the  important  day. 
While  Philomela  swell'd  the  spousal  song. 
And  Paradise  with  gratnlation  rang. 
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Kelate,  inspiring  muse!  where  shnll  I  find 
A  hloomini^  vinpn  with  an  anj^el  mmdf 
UnblemishM  aa  the  white-rob'd  virffin  qnfre 
That  fed,  O  Rome  I  thy  consecrated  fire? 
By  reason  aw*d,  ambitious  to  be  good, 
Averse  to  vice,  and  zealous  for  her  God? 
Relate,  In  what  blest  re^on  ean  I  find 
Such  bright  perfections  in  a  female  mind  f 
What  phoenix-woman  breathes  the  vital  air 
80  greatly  good,  and  so  divinely  fiairf 
Sore  not  the  gay  and  fashionable  tffiin, 
Licentious  proud,  immoral,  and  profane; 
Who  spend  their  golden  hours  in  antic  dreas, 
MaiioiouB  whispers,  and  inglorious  ease. 

Lo  1  round  the  board  a  shining  train  appears 
Jn  rosy  beauty,  and  in  prime  of  vearsi 
This  hates  a  nounee,  and  this  a  nounoe  approves, 
Thia  shows  the  trophies  of  her  former  loves; 
Polly  avers,  that  Sylvia  drest  in  green, 
When  last  at  church  the  gaudy  nymph  was  seen ; 
Cbloe  condemns  her  upUcs ;  and  will  lay 
Twas  azure  sottin,  interstreak'd  with  grey ; 
Lucy,  invested  with  judicial  power. 
Awards  'twas  neither, — and  the  strife  is  o'er. 
Then  parrots,  lap  dogs,  monkeys,  squirrels,  beaux, 
Fans,  ribands,  tuckers,  patches,  furbeloes. 
In  Quick  succession,  thro'  their  fancies  run. 
Ana  dance  incessant,  on  the  flippant  tongue^ 
And  when,  futigu'd  with  ev'ry  other  sport, 
The  belles  prepare  to  grace  the  sacred  court, 
The^  marshal  all  their  forces  id  array, 
To  kill  with  gbinoes,  and  deetrojr  in  play. 
Two  skilful  maids  with  reverential  fear. 
In  wanton  wreaths  collect  their  silken  hair ; 
Two  paint  their  cheeks,  and  round  their  temples 

pour 
The  fragrant  unguent,  aad  the  ambrosial  shower ; 
One  pulls  the  shape-oreatuiff  stays;  and  one 
Enoircles  round  her  wnist  the  golden  sone ; 
Not  with  more  toil  to  improve  inmiortAl  charms. 
Strove  Juno,  Venus,  and  the  queen  of  arms. 
When  Priam's  son  adjudged  the^^olden  prise. 
To  the  resistless  benuW  of  the  skies. 
At  length,  equip'd  in  Love's  enticing  arms, 
With  lUl  that  fflitters,  and  with  all  Uiat  charms, 
Tlie  ideal  goddesses  to  church  repair. 
Peep  thro'  the  fan,  and  mutter  o'er  a  pray'r, 
Or  listen  to  tiie  organ's  pompous  sound, 
Or  eye  the  gilded  uaagea  around ; 
Or,  deeply  studied  in  ooquettish  rules, 
Aim  wily  glances  at  unthinking  fools ; 
Or  show  the  lily  hand  with  graceful  air. 
Or  wound  the  mpling  with  a  lock  of  hair: 
And  Irhen  the  bated  discipline  is  o'er. 
And  misses  tortur'd  with  repent,  no  more, 
They  mount  the  pictured  coach  ;  and,  to  the  play. 
The  celebrated  idols  hie  away. 

Not  so  the  lass  that  diould  my  joys  improve, 
With  solid  friendship,  and  eoanubial  love: 
A  native  bloom,  witn  iatemiingled  white. 
Should  set  her  features  in  a  pleasing  light ; 
Like  Helen  flushing  with  unri^^'d  charms, 
When  raptured  Pans  darted  in  her  armk 
But  what,  alasl  avails  a  ruby  cheek, 
A  downy  bosom,  or  a  snowy  neck  1 
Channs  ill  supply  the  want  of  innocence, 
N«r  beauty  fsnas  intrinsic  excellence: 
Bmt  in  her  breast  let  aM>ral  beauties  shin^ 
Supernal  graoe  and  purity  divine : 
Suolime  her  reason,  aud  her  native  wit 
Uastraia'd  with  pedantry,  and  low  conceit ; 
Her  fiuicy  lively,  and  her  judgment  free 
From  female  prejudice  and  bigotry : 
Averse  to  idoi  pomp,  aad  outward  show. 


The  flatt*ring  coxcomb,  and  fimtastie  bean. 

The  fop's  impertinence  she  should  despise, 

Tho'  sorely  wounded  by  her  radiant  eyes ; 

But  pay  due  rev'rence  to  the  exalted  mind. 

By  learning  polish'd,  and  by  wit  refin'd. 

Who  all  her  virtues,  without  guile,  commend^ 

And  all  her  faults  as  freely  repreheDd& 

Soft  Hymen's  rites  her  passion  should  approve. 

And  in  her  bosom  glow  the  flames  of  love : 

To  me  her  soul,  by  sacred  friendship,*  turn, 

And  I,  for  her,  with  equal  friendship  burn : 

In  ev'ry  stage  of  life  nnord  relief, 

Partake  my  joys,  and  sympathiae  my  grief; 

Unshaken,  walk  in  Virtue  s  peocefiifrMd, 

Nor  bribe  her  Reason  to  pursue  the  mode ; 

Mild  as  the  saint  whose  errocs  are  forgiv'n. 

Calm  as  a  vestnl,  and  oompos'd  as  heaven. 

This  be  the  pnrtiier,  this  tne  lovely  wife. 

That  should  embellish  and  prolong  my  life^ 

A  nvmph  I  who  might  a  second  fall  inspire^ 

And  fill  a  blowing  cherub  with  desire  I 

With  her  fd  spend  the  pleasurable  day. 

While  fleeting  minutes  gayly  danc'd  away : 

With  her  I'd  walk,  delighted,  o'er  the  green. 

Thro'  ev'ry  blooming  mead,  and  rural  scene ; 

Or  sit  in  open  fields  damask'd  with  flow'rs, 

Or  where  cool  shades  imbrown  the  noon-tide  bow'm 

Imparadis'd  within  my  eager  onus, 

I'd  reign  the  happy  monaroh  of  her  charms ; 

Oft  on  her  panting  bosom  would  I  hiy. 

And  in  dissolving  raptures  melt  away ; 

Then  lull'd,  by  nightingales,  to  balmy  rest, 

My  blooming  fair  should  slumber  at  my  breaat 
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And  when  deorepid  a^e  (frail  mortals'  doom) 
Should  bend  my  wither'd  body  to  the  tomb. 
No  warbUng  syrens  should  retard  my  fiight 
To  heavenly  mansions  of  unclouded  light 
Tho'  Death,  with  his  imperial  horrors  crown'd. 
Terrific  grinn'd,  and  formidably  frown'd, 
Offences  pardon'd  and  remittee!  sin. 
Should  form  a  oakn  serenity  within : 
Blessing  my  natal  and  ay  mortsi  hour, 
(My  soul  committed  to  the  eternal  pow'r) 
Inexorable  Death  ahould  smile,  for  I 
Who  knew  to  live,  would  never  fear  to  die. 

JAMBB  On^ 

The  first  writer  of  the  Bevoiut&on,  was  bora  in 
Barnstable,  Feb.  6, 1724  Be  was  prepared  for 
Harvurd  Gtllege  by  tba  Rev.  Jonattian  Rossell^ 
and  graduatod  m  1748.  EigiiteeR  naonths  after 
he  comme»ced  the  stndy  of  law  in  the  office  of 
Jereinitdi  Oridley,  and  was  Admitted  in  1748,  at 
Plymouth,  where  he  resided.  Two  years  after  he 
removed  to  Boston.  His  praotioe  soon  became 
extensive.  In  1755,  he  married  Miss  Ruth  Gun- . 
nin^am,  the  dangfater  of  a  merchant  of  Boston. 
In  1700,  he  was  engaged  in  tiie  famons  case  of 
the  Writs  of  Aflsistanoe— «  new  regukdom  intro- 
duced by  the  English  goverament,  by  whiah  the 
.courts  were  called  upon  to  protect  the  officers 
of  the  customs  in  forcibly  entering  and  eearohing 
the  premises  of  merchants  in  quest  of  dutiable 
goods.  Pending  the  application  to  the  Superior 
Court  for  these  writs,  Sewell,  the  chief  justice, 
died,  and  Lt  Gov.  Hutcliinson  was  appointed  his 
successor.  The  elder  Otis  condemnea  this  multi- 
plication of  offices  in  the  hands  of  one  person,  and 
this  opposition  and  the  fiitnre  proceedings  of 
himself  and  son  have  been  ehaiiged  against  them 
as  instigated  by  revengOi  he  having  expected  the   ' 
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office  himself.  The  charge  ii  branded  as  axi 
"  execrable  lie"  by  J<^n  Adams.  Ods  defeiuled 
the  merchants  in  this  case,  and  with  sucoees, 
"  American  Independeno*  naa  then  and  there 
bom."*  His  speech  was  widely  circDlatod,  and 
its  author  was  elected  to  the  State  LegisLatare  in 
Ua^,  1761.  In  1762,  he  tiublished  a  pamphlet, 
entitled  A  Vitidication  a/  the  Ctmduet  t^  the 
EovM  of  EepratiilaliM*.  It  was  a  defeooe  of 
an  addres  to  the  governor  in  answer  to  his 
meMage  annoanoing  an  addition  to  the  armament 
of  the  UjtsBachasetts  sloop  (a  small  matter  in 
itself  bnt  involving  the  principle  of  the  expendi- 
ture irf  the  pnbho  monev  withont  the  action  of 
the  legislature).  Thiaaddreas,  drawn  np  b;  Otis, 
«ont(une(l  the  following  passage:  "  It  would  be  of 
little  oonseqaenoe  to  ma  people  whether  they 
were  ant^et^  to  Geor^  or  Lonis,  the  king  m 
Great  Briton  or  the  French  king,  if  both  were 
arbitraiT,  as  both  would  be,  if  both  oould  levy 
taxes  nithout  Parliament."  A  member  cried  oat 
"  treason"  whea  it  was  read,  but  the  address 
was  passed  by  a  large  m^oritj.  "  IIow  many 
volnnies,"  utys  John  Adams,  "are  concentrated 
in  this  little  fHigitive  psmplilet!  Look  over  ^le 
Declarations  of  Rights  -and  Wrongs,  issued  i)y 
Congress  in  I7T4.  Look  into  the  Declaration  of 
Independence  in  17T6.  Look  into  the  writings 
of  Dr.  Price  and  Dr.  Priestley.  Look  into  all  the 
French  constitutions  of  government,  and,  to  cap 
the  climax,  look  into  Hr.  Thomas  Paine's  Com- 
tDOB  Sense,  Crisis,  and  Rights  of  Man;  what 
can  yon  find  that  is  not  to  be  found  in  solid  sub- 
BtBDce  in  this  Vindication  <^  the  House  of  Sepre- 
Kotativeet" 


y^ 
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In  1764,  Otis's  £iahU  qf  the  BritM  CoUmiei 
AuerUd  and  Proved,  a  pamphlet  of  130  pa^ 
8vo.,  appeared.  Its  argnment  is  given  with 
admirable  condnon  in  the  snmmaij  near  its 
close. 

The  sum  of  my  ai^nmant  is,  that  dril  gorem- 
ment  b  of  God,  that  the  admbustraton  of  it  were 


originallr  the  whole  people ;  diat  A«t  inigM  Iwve 
devolted  it  on  whom  they  jdnaaed :  that  tikis  de*«- 
lntion  i*  fidueiaiy,  tor  the  good  at  the  whole :  that 
by  the  British  eanstitntioii,  this  devolution  is  on  tkm 
king,  lords,  and  commOD*,  Ibe  soproae,  Mcred,  aad 
UDGODtrDUable  legialativs  power,  not  only  in  tte 
realm,  bnt  throngh  the  dominions:  that  by  Iha 
abdication,  the  origiDal  compact  was  brokoi  la 
pieca ;  that  by  the  rev<dntioD  it  was  reaewed,  and 
mora  finnly  Htablished,  and  the  right*  and  hbertiea 
of  the  BQbjut  in  all  parts  o(  the  diNniniaiu  atort 
fully  explained  and  eonfinned:  that  in  ooDMqaeiiee 
of  uis  sstabliihmiiDt  and  the  acts  of  aoMeesion  ami 
miiou.  hia  Majesty  Gaoi^ge  Ql.  is  rigbtfiil  king  sad 
aoTereign,  and  vitfa  bi>  parliameat.  the  saprcnoa 
legislatire  of  Great  Britam.  France,  and  IreJaod, 
and  the  domiajooa  thcrenntu  betniging:  that  thia 
eoDstiUltioD  is  the  most  free  one.  and  by  &r  the 
beat  now  cxistiDg  on  earth:  that  by  this  inaadtw 
lion,  eveiy  man  m  the  dominions  is ■  free  man:  thtf 
no  part  of  his  Hajeaty'a  dominloBa  can  be  taxed 
without  theii  consent:  that  every  part  has  a  rigU 
to  be  repreaanted  in  tha  sapreme  or  some  sabordi- 
nate  Ugulatnre,  that  the  refoaal  of  this  Toold  seen 
to  be  a  contradiction  in  practice  to  the  theory  of  the 
constitnlion :  that  the  eoloniea  are  sobordiiiate 
dominiona,  and  are  now  in  Boch  a  State,  as  to  make 
it  best  for  the  ^ood  of  the  whole  that  they  should 
not  only  be  continned  in  the  enjoyment  of  sabordi- 
nste  legislatioD,  but  be  alH>  repreaeoted  in  aoaie  pn*- 
their  namber  and  estates  in  the  kivimI 


legislation  of  the  nation :  that  thia  wonld  firmly 
unite  all  parts  of  the  Britiah  empire,  in  the  greatest 
peace  and  prosperity;  snd  render  it  bvu&eraUa 
and  perpetual. 

OtJs  was  elected  to  the  first  or  Stamp  Act  Coa- 
gress,  but  after  the  pnblicalian  of  hia  last  wock 
took  a  less  promineot  part  in  public  debate. 

Sept.  4,  1769,  he  published  an  advertjaanent 
in  the  Boston  Gaiett«,  dononndng  the  oomrois- 
sioners  of  the  customs  who  had  sent  over  to  Eng- 
land fabe  and  Ut«lloiis  charges  against  him.  Tba 
next  evening  he  met  Robinson,  hne  t^  theae  per- 
sona, in  a  coffee-house.  An  altercadon  en^ted, 
Robinson  struck  him  with  a  oane,  Otis  returned 
the  blow,  was  attacked  by  a  number  of  Rotnn* 
son's  adherents,  and  reodvad  a  severe  woand  in 
the  head — which  is  generally  snppoaed  to  h«ve 
led  to  the  insanity  which  soon  after  made  tls 
appearanoe,  and  incaparatated  him  for  fntnr* 
public  or  profeaaonal  exertion.  He  brought  an 
action  against  Robinson,  and  recovered  £2000 
damages,  which  he  refbsed  to  accept  He  retired 
from  the  l^slatnre  in  1770,  and  was  re-dected 
in  1771,  but  did  not  take  any  important  part  in 
the  debates.  He  withdrew  the  same  year,  and 
passed  the  remainder  of  his  Ufe  at  Barnstable  and 
Andover,  wbere  he  was  struck  by  liglitning.  May 
28,  178S,  and  died  instantaneously.  His  life  haa 
been  written  by  William  Tudor.* 


A  representation  in  Parliament  fiom  the  an 
oolonie^  since  they  are  beoome  so  large  and  a 
rous,  as  to  be  called  on  not  only  to  mail 
provincial  government,  civil  and  military,  i 


iding  amy,  by  reason   of  tbe  heavy 
t,  when  they  themselves  awe  a  Urge  < 
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tr«eted  in  the  common  cause,  cannot  be  thought  an 
nnreaflonable  thing,  nor  if  asked,  could  il  be  called 
an  immodeBt  request.  Qui  »eiUU  commodum  aentirs 
debet  el  ohm,  has  been  thought  a  maxim  of  equity. 
But  that  a  man  diould  bear  a  i>urthen  for  other 
people,  as  well  as  himself,  without  a  return,  never 
long  found  a  place  in  any  law-book  or  deci*ee8,  but 
thoee  of  the  most  despotic  princes.  Besides  the 
equity  of  an  American  representation  in  parliament, 
a  thousand  advantages  would  result  from  it  It 
would  be  the  most  effectual  means  of  giving  those 
of  both  countries  a  thorough  knowledge  of  each 
other's  interests,  as  well  as  that  of  the  whole,  which 
are  inseparable. 

Were  this  representation  allowed,  instead  of  the 
fcandalous  m^norials  and  depositions  that  have  been 
sometimes,  in  days  of  old,  privately  cooked  up  in  an 
inquisitorial  manner,  by  persons  of  bad  minds  and 
wicked  views,  and  sent  from  America  to  the  several 
l>oards,  persons  of  the  first  reputation  among  their 
countrymen  might  be  on  the  spot,  from  the  several 
colonies,  truly  to  represent  them.  Future  ministers 
need  not,  like  some  of  their  predecessors,  have 
recourse  for  information  in  American  affairs,  to 
every  vagabond  stroller,  that  has  run  or  rid  post 
through  America,  from  his  creditors,  or  to  people  of 
no  kind  of  credit  from  the  colonies. 

JAME8  BOWDOIN 

Was  bom  in  Boston,  August  7,  1726.  He  was 
of  Hagneoot  descent ;  his  grandfather  Pierre  Ban- 
dooin  having  been  a  refugee  from  France  on  the 
revocation  of  the  edict  of  Nantes,  who,  living  for 
a  short  time  in  Ireland,  in  1687  was  an  applicant 
to  Governor  Andros,  in  New  England,  for  a  gront 
of  land  in  Maine.  His  son,  James  Bowdoin,  be- 
came a  wealthy  merchant  of  Boston ;  and  his  son 
James,  of  whom  we  are  writing,  inherited  a  hand- 
some paternal  fortone.  He  was  educated  under 
Ma^r  Lovell  at  the  South  Grammar  School  of 
the  city,  and  was  a  graduate  of  Harvard  of  1746. 
At  tweoty-four  years  of  age  he  had  visited  Frank- 
lin in  Philadelphia,  and  disclosed  a  taste  for  scien- 
tific pursuits  which  induced  the  philosopher,  then 
twenty  years  his  senior,  to  communicate  to  him 
his  papers  on  Electricity.  This  was  the  begin- 
ning of  a  correspondence  by  which  the  friends 
have  beoome  united  in  reputation.  A  resume  of 
tliis  scientific  connexion  is  given  bv  the  Hon.  B.O. 
Winthrop,  a  descendant  of  Bowdoin,  in  his  ad- 
dress on  die  life  and  Services  of  Bowdoin.*  • 

At  the  outset  of  this  correspondence,  Bowdoin 
appears  to  have  availed  himself  of  the  invitation  to 
make  observations  on  Franklin's  theories  and  specu- 
lations, with  somewhat  more  of  independence  of 
opinion  than  might  have  been  expected  from  the 
disparity  of  their  ages.  One  of  his  earliest  letters 
(2l8t  Dec.  1751)  suggested  such  forcible  obiections 
to  the  hypothesis,  that  the  sea  was  the  grand  source 
of  electricity,  that  Franklm  was  led  to  say  in  his  re- 
ply,  (24th  January,  1752,)—"  I  grow  more  doubtful 
of  my  former  supposition,  and  more  ready  to  allow 
weiffht  to  that  objection,  (drawn  from  the  activity 
of  Uke  electric  fluid  and  the  readiness  of  water  to 
eonduct,)  which  you  have  indeed  stated  with  great 
strength  and  clearness."  In  the  following  year 
Franklin  retracted  this  hypothesis  altogether.  The 
same  letter  of  Bowdoin*s  contained  an  elaborate  ex- 
phcation  of  the  cause  of  the  crooked  direction  of 
lightning,  which  Franklin  pronounced,  in  his  reply, 


•  •  Wtethrop's  MilDe  Hlstorlod  Boc  Address,  1841,  pp.  lO-U 


to  be  "both  ingenioofi  and  solid,''— adding,  **  when 
we  can  account  as  satisfactorily  for  the  electrifica- 
tion of  clouds,  I  think  that  branch  of  natural  philo- 
sophy will  be  nearlv  complete.** 

In  a  subsequent  tetter,Bowdoin  suggested  a  theory 
in  regard  to  the  luminousnessof  water  under  certain 
circumstances,  ascribing  it  to  the  presence  of  minute 
phosphorescent  animals,  of  which  Franklin  said,  in 
his  reply,  (18th  Dec.  1763,)-^"  The  observations  you 
made  of  the  sea  water  emitting  more  or  less  light  in 
different  tracts  passed  through  by  your  boat,  is  new, 
and  your  mode  of  accounting  for  it  ingenious.  It  is, 
indeed,  very  possible,  that  an  extremely  small  ani- 
malcule, too  small  to  be  visible  even  by  our  best 
glasses,  may  yet  give  a  visible  light**  This  Uieory 
has  since  been  very  generally  received. 

Franklin  soon  aftor  paid  our  young  philosopher 
the  more  substantial  ana  unequivocal  compliment  of 
sending  his  letters  to  London,  where  they  were  read 
at  the  Royal  Society,  and  published  in  a  volume  with 
his  own.  The  Royal  Society,  at  a  later  day,  made 
Bowdoin  one  of  their  fdlows  ;  and  Franklin  writing 
to  Bowdoin  from  London,  Jan.  18,  1772,  says:  "It 
gives  me  great  pleasure  that  my  book  afforded  any 
to  my  friends.  I  esteem  those  letters  of  yours  among 
its  brightest  ornaments,  and  have  the  satisfaction  to 
find  that  they  add  greatly  to  the  reputation  of 
American  philosophy. 

^  He  bore  a  leading  part  in  the  political  agita- 
tions of  the  times,  in  opposition  to  the  parliamen- 
tary and  local  government  tyranny ;  and  was  an 
early  advocate  of  the  union  of  the  dolonies.  He 
was  a  member  of  the  Oolonial  Council,  where  his 
patriotism  rendered  him  an  object  of  dread  to 
Governor  Bernard  and  Hutchinson,  while  he  was 
specially  set  aside  by  the  English  home  govern- 
ment. He  was  elected  to  the  Old  Continental 
Congress  and  prevented  attendance  only  by  famUy 
illness.  His  own  health  was  wedc,  and  his  me 
became  a  long  consumptive  disease ;  but  he  was 
always  vigorous  in  public  affairs.  In  1785,  he 
became  Governor  of  the  Commonwealth,  in  the 
discharge  of  the  duties  of  which  he  applied  iJl 
his  energies  to  the  suppression  of  Shay^s  Rebel- 
lion against  law  and  order.  He  lived  to  see  his 
efforts  for  union  fully  established  in  the  formation 
of  the  Federal  Constitution ;  received  Washing- 
ton, with  whom  he  had  conferred  on  the  perilous 
heights  of  Dorchester,  in  1776,  at  his  house  in 
Boston  in  1789 ;  and  on  the  6th  of  Novemb^, 
1790,  followed,  after  an  intervid  of  a  few  months, 
his  old  friend  Franklin  to  the  grave. 

Besides  his  participation  in  Franklin's  dis- 
coveries, he  has  a  daiin  upon  our  attention  here 
as  a  contributor  to  the  FUtcu  et  Gratulatio^  the 
volume  of  Cambridge  poems  on  the  accession  of 
George  III.,  to  which  he  contributed  three  articles,* 
and  the  author  of  a  volume  of  verses  published 
anonymously  in  Boston,  in  1769.  His  Parxh 
phrase  of  the  Boonomy  of  Human  Life  furnishes 
at  least  a  pleasing  study  of  the  tastes  of  the  man 
and  the  period.  He  was  a  fellow  of  tJie  Corpo- 
ration of  Harvard  College,  subscribed  liberally  to 
its  funds,  and  left  the  institution  a  handsome 
legacy  to  be  applied  to  the  encouragement  of 
literature  in  premiums  among  the  students.  Ho 
was  one  of  the  founders  and  first  Presidents  of  the 
Amidrican  Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences  in  Bos- 
ton, and  published  a  philosophical  discourse  on 
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his  indQedoii  in  1780.  The  po^n  oTBowdoin,  to 
which  we  have  alluded,  is  oaUed  a  ParaphraM 
of  Dodiley^s  ooUeodoii  of  aphoriauii  umler  tint 
title,*  but,  though  it  origiiMi^  in  a  simple  T«r> 
sion  of  the  EooiMmy,  it  is  nutiier  an  aiiii»ffigeatioii 
or  extension  of  that  little  work,  with  new  illus- 
tratioDS.  ItfbUowsthe  original  in  its  general 
classification  of  personal  duties  and  emotions,  and 
the  relation  of  the  sexes,  without  taking  up  each 
of  the  topics.  Bowdoin*s  is  good  moral  sense,  in 
a  good  declamatory  tone,  without  much  ori{;i- 
nality.  As  an  example  of  its  moi^e  pleasing  de- 
scriptions, we  may  take  a  passage  on  the  Virto- 
oos  Woman,  in  the  section  on  Desireaad  Lave. 

Now  Tiew  the  maid,  the  lore  inspiring  maid, 
Witli  virtue  and  with  modesty  array*d : 
Survey  her  matchless  form ;  her  mind  survey ; 
And  all  their  beauty  in  full  light  display. 
Her  matchless  form,  display'd  in  open  light, 
Attraets  the  eye,  and  charms  the  ravish'd  sight 
Sui'vey'd,  and  re-survey'd  from  feet  to  head, 
A  diousand  nameless  l>eaaties  round  her  spread : 
See  down  her  neck  the  <^arming  locks  descend ; 
And,  black  as  Jet,  in  wavtnff  ringlets  end : 
As  down  her  beauteous  neck  they  careless  flow, 
The  lovely  white  to  great  advantage  show : 
Her  comely  neck  with  symmetry  and  grace, 
Rises  majestic  on  its  noble  base : 
And,  like  a  column  of  superior  art. 
Does  to  the  eye  a  fine  eflect  impart : 
Her  piercing  eyes  their  harmless  lightning  play : 
And  dart  around  a  ioy>difldsing  ray : 
Her  cheeks,  adom*d  with  lovely  white  and  red,  • 
May  vie  with  roses  in  their  flow*ry  bed : 
Her  coral  lips,  whene'er  she  speaks,  disclose 
The  finest  iv*ry  in  concentric  rows: 
Her  tempting  breasts  in  whiteness  far  outgo 
The  op'ninp^  lily,  and  the  new  £iU'n  snow : 
Her  tempting^  breasts  the  eyes  ot  all  command. 
And  gently  risioff  court  the  om'rous  hand : 
Their  beauty  and  proportion  strike  the  eye, 
And  art's  best  ekill  to  equal  them  defy. 

These  matchless  charms,  which  now  in  bloom  ap- 

rr, 
exalted  by  the  dress  th^  wear: 
With  virtue  rob'd,  with  modesty  attir'd, 
Hiey're  more  and  mere  by  all  mankind  admir'd 
Witn  virtue  rob'd,  with  uAodesty  array*d, 
They're  in  the  fairest  light  to  aU  displny'd : 
True  virtue  and  true  modesty  inspire 
With  love  sincere,  unmix'd  with  base  desire ; 
Set  off  the  beauties  of  her  lovely  face ; 
And  give  each  feature  a  peculiar  grace : 
Each'feature  sheds  a  joy-mspinng  ray ; 
And  all  around  are  innocently  gay: 
Each  feature  speaks  the  goodness  of  her  mind ; 
By  pride  untamted,  gen'rous,  frank  and  kind. 
How  full  of  innocence  her  sprightly  eye  I 
Which  with  the  dove's  in  innocence  may  vie : 
From  falsehood  and  from  guile  how  free  her  heart! 
How  free  from  cunnins  and  intriguing  art  I 
How  sweet  her  kiss !  Uian  honey  far  more  sweet ; 
And  like  her  lips  exempt  from  all  deceit : 
Her  lips  far  sweeter  odors  breathe  around, 
Than  e'er  exhaVd  from  India's  od'rous  ground ; 
More  sweet  than  e'er  perfum'd  the  spicy  const ; 
More  sweet  than  fam'a  Arabia  can  boast. 


^  A  Parapbrsse  on  Part  of  the  Economy  of  Hamsn  Life,  In- 
lorib^  to  his  Ex«eUeney  Thomas  Pownail.  Esq..  Governor  of 
the  Province  of  the  Massachusetts  Bay.  Boston,  New  England : 
Printed  and  Bold  by  Qreen  and  Buasell,  at  their  Printing- 
office,  in  Qaeen  at    1769. 


Hum  roses  fiv  More  gMtefU  is  her  fiaSW; 
And  more  than  roaea  eaa  the  sense  begofle. 

These  are  her  charms  her  charms  as  bri^t  ap- 
pear 

As  yonder  start  that  deck  heaVn's  sparkliBg 
sphere ; 

And  like  to  her^s,  which  bro't  down  fabled  J<yve, 

Conquer  the  breiiat  least  capable  of  love. 

The  reader  may  like  to  compare  Bowdoin  with 
bis  original  Dodsley.  We  add  a  lew  ««^tMM?9a 
from  the  latter^s  brief  paraM  chapter. 

The  madness  of  desire  shall  defeat  its  own  pm-- 
suits;  from  the  blindnese  of  its  rage  thou  £at 
rush  upon  destruction. 

Therefore  give  not  up  (hy  heart  to  her  sweet  en- 
ticements ;  neither  suffet*  thy  soul  to  be  enslaved  bj 
her  enchanting  delusionsi 

When  virtue  and  modesty  enlighten  her  charms, 
the  lustre  of  a  beautiful  woman  is  brighter  than  the 
stars  of  heaven ;  and  the  influence  of  her  power  it 
is  in  vain  to  resist 

The  innocence  of  her  eye  is  like  that  of  the 
turtle ;  nmplicitv  and  truth  dwell  in  her  heart 

The  kisses  of  her  mouth  are  sweeter  than  honey: 
the  perfumes  of  Arabia  breathe  from  her  lipa. 

Dodsley's  seDtimentB  have  a  strong  flavor  of 
oommon-plaoe  to  readers  of  the  present  day,  bat 
they  were  once  very  popular.  James  Bowdmn, 
the  son  of  the  preceding,  was  a  gentleman  of 
many  accomplishments.  He  was  bom  Sept,  2i, 
1752,  and  died  Oct.  11,  1811.  He  gave  much 
attention  to  literaiy  pursuits,  and  on  the  incorpo- 
ration of  Bowdoin  College,  at  Brunswick,  in 
Maine,  made  it  a  donation  of  one  thousand  acns 
of  land,  and  more  than  eleven  hundred  pounds. 
He  was  sent  by  Jefierson  as  minister  to  Spaia  in 
1805,  and  subsequently  to  France,  and  remained 
abroad  till  1808,  passing  two  vears  in  Pftria, 
where  he  made  a  collection  of  books  and  minerals 
which  he  subsequently  presented  to  Bowdoin 
College.  He  lived  during  the  summer  months  on 
Naushann  Island,  near  Martha^s  Vineyard.  He 
was  interesteil  in  the  cultivation  of  sheep,  and 
translated  Daubenton's  Adoies  to  Shspherd$.  He 
published  anonymously,  Opinum$  renmtinif  th§ 
Commercial  InUreawrse  Mtoa^fi  m  United 
States  and  Great  Britain.  A  short  time  h^or^ 
his  death  be  gave  a  valuable  grant  of  land  to 
Bowdoin  College,  and  by  his  last  will  bequeathed 
a  philosophical  apparatus,  and  a  ooetly  coUectioQ 
of  paintings  to  that  institution. 

SZBA8TILE& 

Tub  grandfather  of  Ezra  Stiles  was  bronght  an 
infant  to  New  England,  in  1634.  The  family  set- 
tled in  Windsor,  Connecticut^  in  1686.  Tlie  Rev. 
Isaac  Stiles  was  his  son,  and  settled,  as  minister^ 
at  North  Haven.  He  maiTied  a  daughter  of  the 
Rev.  Edward  Taylor,  of  Westfield,  yUa^  who 
died  a  few  days  i^r  giving  birth  to  their  only 
child,  Ezra,  December  10, 1727.  He  was  prepared 
for  Yale  College  by  his  father,  at  the  eariy  age 
of  twelve,  but  his  entrance  was  wisely  deferred 
until  three  years  kter.  He  was  graduated  with 
distinguished  honors  in  1746,  and  remained  a 
resident  at  the  college,  where  he  was  chosen  a 
tutor,  in  May,  1749.  He  was  licensed,  and 
preached  his  nrst  sermon,  in  June  of  the 


jaar,  •od'in  tibe  foUowiiig  September  reottved 
tho  Uaster's  degree,  being  regoraed  as  one  of  the 
ablwt  BobolaiB  tbe  mstitution  had  produced.  In 
1753,  finding  the  esertion  of  preoohing  prqudicial 
to  his  health,  nnd  influenced  to  some  eitent  bf 
religions  doubts,  hy  wliich  hie  mind  was  tbeadia- 
tnAed,  he  commoQced  the  stnd j  of  the  law,  with 
*  a  riew  to  a  change  in  his  career.  In  1754,  he 
made  a  toar  to  Boston,  New  York,  and  Philadel- 
phia, with  great  benefit  to  his  health.  In  April 
cf  the  tbllowing  year,  he  accepted  an  inTitaiion  to 
OTeaoh  daring  the  oojlege  vacation,  at  Newport, 
B.  !■,  and  soon  after  received  a  call  to  ret^a  the 
portion  permanenttj.  Aft«r  much  deliberation, 
be  determined  to  abandon  the  law  and  accept  the 
■ppdntmeat.  Ha  had  previoualj,  by  laborious 
ttady  and  earnest  thought,  dispelled  the  theologi- 
cal difficnltiea  which  had  distarbed  his  miud,  and 
was  ready  to  devote  himself  with  earnestness  and 
zeal  to  his  sacred  colling.  His  clerical  datiee  did 
not,  however,  prevent  his  attention  to  the  soien- 
tiflc  and  philoli^col  studies  iq  which  he  also  de- 
lighted. 

Id  1757,  he  married  ^zabeth,  dan^ter.  of 
Col.  John  Hnbbard,  of  New  Haven, 

A  discourse  delivered  on  the  public  thank^r- 
Ing  for  the  capture  of  UontreaJ,  September  8, 
1730,  ahows  him  to  have  i>een  among  the  first  to 
foresee  American  Independence.  He  says :  "  It  ia 

C'lable  that,  in  time,  there  will  be  formed  a 
vincial  Confederacy,  and  a  Common  Council, 
■tanding  (mfrae  provincial  safirage:  and  this  may, 
in  time,  terminate  in  an  imperial  diet,  when  the 
imperii  dominion  will  sahsist,  as  it  ought,  in  elec- 
tion." In  Jnly,  1766,  he  was  urged  to  allow  him- 
self to  be  proposed  as  a  candidate  for  the  presi- 
dencjof  Tale  College,  but  declined.  Theproposal 


WBB  renewed  by  his  formal  election,  in  1777.  He 
was  at  this  time  resident  at  Portsmouth,  having 
removed  on  the  British  occupation  of  Newport, 
until '^  it  might  please  Divine  Providence  to  re- 
assemble his  dear  scattered  flock."  At  the  m^nt 
soSotatHHi  of  his  own  and  the  friends  bf  the  col- 


lege, he  acoeptad  the  office,  and  oommanced  il0 

duties,  June  2S,  1778. 

In  the  spring  vacation  of  1T80,  the  Britioh  hav- 
ing evacuated  Newport,  the  President  paid  a  viut 
to  his  old  congregation.  The  church  bad  been 
deeeorated  by  the  enemy,  who  "had  put  up  a 
chimney  in  the  midiUe  of  it,  and  ilemolisbed  all 
the  pews  and  seats  below,  and  in  tbe  gallerieo, 
but  nad  left  the  pulpit  standing.  My  littie  zealous 
flock,"  says  the  President, "  took  down  tbe  chim- 
ney, and  cleansed  the  meeting  house,  and  then 
procured  some  benches,  raadeforthe  king's  troops' 
entertainment  and  left  behind :  so  that  we  attend- 
ed divine  service  very  convenientiy,  though  with 
a  pleaaore  intermixed  with  tender  grief,"  He 
retained  his  Presidency  with  hi^  honor  to  him- 
self and  usefulueeis  to  the  institution,  nntU  bis 
death.  May  13,  1796. 

Ih-.  Stiles  was  an  inde&tigable  student  through- 
out his  life.  By  the  aid  of  a  Jewish  acqoaintance 
in  Newport,  he  instructed  himself  in  Hebi^w,  and 
atterwords  acquired  an  acquaintance  with  the 
other  oriental  languages.  He  corresponded  with 
the  Jesuits  on  the  geography  of  CaliforOia,  with 
Qreek  bishops  on  the  physical  formation  of  Pales- 
tine end  the  adjacent  countries,  and  aildrossed 
queries  of  a  scientific  and  philological  nature  to 
tiwveilers  from  the  interior  of  Africa,  Behring's 
Struts,  and  other  reuiote  regions.  The  late 
Cliancellor  Kent,  who  was  one  of  Stilee'a  pupils 
in  the  collese,  has  paid  a  handsome  tribute  to  the 
warmth  and  ehoractar  of  his  political  principles 
and  personal  virtues:  "President  Stiless  zed  for 
civil  and  religious  liberty  was  kindled  at  tiie  altar 
of  the  En^^  and  Saw  England  Puritans,  and 
it  was  animating  and  vivid.  A  more  constant 
and  devoted  friend  to  the  Revolution  and  inde- 
pendence of  this  country  never  eiisted.  He  had 
anticipated  it  as  early  as  the  year  1760,  and  his 
whole  soul  was  enlisted  in  favor  of  every  raeasnro 
which  led  on  gradually  to  the  formation  and 
establishment  of  the  American  Union.  The  fre- 
quent appeals  which  he  was  accuatoined  to  make 
to  the  heads  and  hearts  of  his  pupils,  concerning 
the  dippery  patiis  of  youth,  the  grave  duties  of 
life,  the  responsibilities  of  man,  and  the  perils, 
and  hopes,  and  honors,  and  destiny  of  our  coun- 
try, will  never  be  forgotten  by  those  who  heard 
them  ^  and  ospeaially  when  he  come  to  touch,  as  ho 
often  did,  with  'a  master's  hand  and  prophet's 
fire,'  on  the  bright  vision  of  the  future  prosperity 

and  splendor  of  the  United  States Take 

him  for  all  in  all,  this  extraordinary  man  was 
undoubtedly  one  of  the  poreet  and  beet  ffftei 
men  of  his  age.  In  addition  to  his  other  emi- 
nent attainments  he  was  clothed  with  humility, 
with  tenderness  of  heart,  with  diMuterested  kind- 
ness, and  with  the  most  artless  nmplicity.  He 
was  distinguished  for  tbe  dignity  of  Iiis  deport- 
ment, the  politeness  of  his  address,  and  the 
urbanity  of  nia  manners.  Though  he  was  uncom- 
promising in  his  belief  and  vindication  of  the 
great  fundamental  doctrines  of  the  Protestant 
nuth,  he  was  nevertheless  of  a  most  charitable 
and  catholic  temper,  resulting  equally  from  the 
benevolence  of  his  disposition  and  the  spirit  of 
the  Gospel."  • 
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Dr.  Channinff  has  abo  been  the  eulogist  of 
Stilee.  In  his  disooone  at  Newport,  he  speaks 
with  animation  of  this  "  noble  friend  of  rehgious 
liberty,"  who  "threw  alnstreon  this  island  imme- 
diately before  the  Revolution ;"  and  adds,  **to  the 
inflnence  of  this  distingnished  man  in  the  cir- 
cle in  which  I  was  brought  up,  I  may  owe  in  part 
the  indignation  which  I  feel  towards  every  inva- 
sion of  human  rights.  In  my  earliest  years  I 
regarded  no  human  being  with  equal  reverence."* 

Stiles  was  twice  married,  his  second  wife  being 
the  widow  of  William  Checkley,  of  Providence. 
One  of  his  daughters  married  the  Rev.  Abiel 
Holmes,  by  whom  his  life  was  written  and  pub- 
lished in  1798.  There  is  also  a  biography  by  Frof. 
ESngsley,  of  Yale,  in  the  second  series  <^  Sparks^s 
collection. 

His  chief  literary  production  was  his  HUtcry 
<^  Three  of  the  Judges  Qf  King  Charlet  Li  A 
letter  written  in  1798,  by  a  gentleman  of  South 
Carolina,  to  the  President,  suggesting  a  monument 
to  the  memory  of  John  Dirwell,  one  of  the  three 
Judges  of  Charles  I.  who  escaped  to  and  died  in 
this  country,  led  him  to  the  completion  of  a  work 
on  these  worthies  for  which  he  had  long  been 
engaged  in  collecting  materials.}  It  appeared  in 
1795.  «The  kindly  pen  ot  Chancellor  Kent  has 
placed  its  political  merits  in  a  strong  light :  "  This 
work  contains  prool"  he  says,  "  that  the  author's 
devotion  to  civil  and  religious  liberty  carried  him 
forward  to  some  hasty  conclusions;  in  like  man- 
ner as  l]ds  fondness  for  antiquarian  researches 
tended  to  lead  his  mind  to  credulous  excesses. 
He  dwells  on  trifling  traditionary  details  on  a  very 
unimportant  inquiry ;  but  the  volume  also  con- 
tains a  dissertation  on  republican  polity,  and  his 
vindication  of  the  resistance  of  the  Long  Parlia- 
ment to  King  Charles  I.,  and  of  the  judicial  trial 
and  condenination  of  that  monarch.  Here  he 
rises  into  a  theme  of  the  loftiest  import,  and  dis- 
cusses it  with  his  usual  boldness,  fervor,  acuteness, 
and  copiousness  of  erudition.  He  takes  occasion 
to  conaemn  all  hereditary  orders  in  government, 
as  being  incompatible  with  public  virtue  and 
security ;  and  he  was  of  opinion  that  monarchy 
and  aristocracy,  with  all  their  exclusive  political 
appendages,  were  going  fast  into  discredit  and 
disuse,  under  the  influence  of  more  just  and 
enlightened  notions  of  the  natural  equality  and 
liberties  of  mankind.  In  these  opinions  the 
President  did  no  more  tJian  adopt  and  declare  the 
principles  of  the  most  illustrious  of  the  English 
Puritans  under  the  Stuarts,  and  of  many,  at  least, 
of  the  English  Protestant  Dissenters  under  the 
Brunswick  line.  His  frmdamental  doctrine,  that 
a  nation  may  bring  to  trial  and  punishment  delin- 
quent kings,  is  undoubtedlv  true  as  an  abstract 
proposition,  though  the  right  is  difflcult  to  define 
and  dangerous  in  the  apphcation.  This  humble 
littie  volume  was  dedicated  to  the  patron$  of  un- 
polluted liberty^  ewil  and  religious^  throughout 


•  Channlng's  Work*,  Iv.  841.  ^    ,     ,  ,. 

t  A  History  of  Three  of  the  Judgei  of  King  Cbarlet  L,  Mft- 
Jor  General  Whalley,  Mi^r  General  Gofll^  and  Colonel  DIz- 
wen:  who  «t  the  Restoration,  1660,  fled  to  America,  and  were 
Moreted  and  concealed  In  Maeeachosetts  and  Connecticat,  for 
near  Thirty  yeara.  With  an  aocoont  of  Mr.  Theophilut  Whale, 
of  NarragaD6ett.rapD06ed  to  have  been  also  one  of  the  Jndgea. 
By  Prerident  StUes,  Hartford.  Printed  by  Ellsba  Babcock,  17M. 

1  ^  A  Poem,  oonmiemoratlve  of  GofTe/WhalleT,  and  Dlxwell, 
three  of  the  Jndcea  of  Charles  I.,  by  Phllagathoa,'*  waa  pob- 
Uabed  In  Boston,  dorlDg  the  Mune  year. 


the  world;  and  when  we  ocHisider  itB  snlject,  ita 
republicanism,  its  spirit,  its  frankness,  its  {nety, 
its  style  and  its  taet^  we  are  almost  led  to  believB 
that  we  ore  perusing  the  legacy  ^  the  Icut  qf  the 
Furitan$,  He  gives  us  also  a  eomfecbuB  or  pian 
of  an  ideal  commonwealth,  and  it  is  far  superior 
to  the  schemes  sketched  by  Harrington,  or  Mil- 
ton, or  Loc^e,  or  Home,  or  to  any  other  {dan  crif 
a  republic  prior  to  the  establishment  d  our  own 
American  constitutions.  It  is  very  much  upon 
the  model  of  some  of  the  best  ot  them,  and 
though  entire  political  eauality  and  imiversal  sof- 
frage  were  the  basis  of  his  jdan,  he  was  fhUy 
aware  of  the  dangerous  propensities  to  wbioA 
they  might  expose  us,  and  therefore  he  checJced 
the  rapidity  of  his  machine  by  a  Legislature  of 
two  Houses,  chosen,  the  one  for  three  and  tibe 
other  for  six  years,  and  by  a  single  Exectrtiye 
chosen  for  seven  years,  and  by  an  ind^Msodeni 
Judiciary.  In  addition  to  all  these  gnarda,  be 
insisted  on  the  necessity  oi  a  general  difE^nskai  of 
liffht  and  knowledge,  and  of  the  reoogmtzon  of 
Christianity." 

6tile6*s  other  works  consist  principally  of 
addresses  and  sermons.  One  of  the  latter  is  an 
able  plea  for  the  union  of  various  New  'K!ng<^Tw^ 
denominations.  His  election  sermon  in  1788. 
entitied  The  United  State$  ElevaUd  to  Glory  ^aut 
Honour^  is  an  animated  euloginm  on  the  revolu- 
tionary contest,  and  an  eloquent  and  sensible  anti* 
dnation  of  its  consequences.  In  his  eulogy  of 
Washington,  his  enthusiasm  carries  him  to  its 
utmost  limits : — 

Thy  fune  is  of  sweeter  perfdme  than  Arabiaa 
spices  in  the  gardens  of  Persia.  A  Baron  de  Steuben 
snail  waft  its  fragrance  to  the  monardi  of  FiiiMiia; 
a  Marquis  de  la  Fayette  shall  waft  itto  a  fiu*  greater 
monarch,  and  diffuse  thy  renown  throughont  Europe: 
listening  angels  shall  cateh  the  odour,  wait  H  to 
heaven,  and  perfume  the  universe. 

Stiles^s  Diary  and  bound  manuscripts  preeerred 
at  Yale  College,  fill  some  forty-five  volumes.  Of 
these  fifteen  are  occupied  with  his  literary  Diary, 
embracing  the  narrative  of  daily  occurrenoea, 
public  and  private,  notices  of  the  books  he  r«ad, 
the  sermons  he  preached  and  heard,  and  his  doc- 
trinal reflections.  It  includes  numerous  important 
details  of  the  Revolution.  A  Meteorological 
Record  occupies  five  volumes ;  an  Itinerary  of  his 
tours,  notices  of  Town  and  Church  Records, 
Tombstone  Inscriptions  and  such  matters,  five 
more ;  while  the  remainder  are  filled  with  letteia 
addressed  to  him,  and  miscellaneous  extracts.  He 
was  a  good  draughtsman,  and  occasionally  sketchea 
plans  of  the  baUles.  There  is  an  account,  in  par- 
ticular, of  the  battie  at  Charleston,  taken  down 
from  the  narrative  of  an  eye-witness  and  par- 
ticipant, the  Rev.  Mr.  Martin. 

Though  the  Diary  has  been  freely  drawn  upon 
by  Dr.  8tiles^s  biographer,  Holmes,  and  consulted 
since  for  histori<^  pun)06es,  it  contains  muoh 
unpublished  matter  wormy  to  see  the  light. 

We  are  indebted  to  Mr.  £.  C.  Herrick,  of  Yale, 
for  tiie  following  extracts,  which  exhibit  the 
activity  of  the  writer^s  mind,  and  the  extent  of 
his  pursuits : — 


■ZTBAOn  VBOM  TBB  UnEAST  DtABT  OP 

rOBT,  B.  L  {JXLL  \XXX), 

177a    Mar.  9.    9  Heh.  Arab.     This  day  newa 
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from  Boston,  that  an  Affray  had  happened  there 
between  the  Inhabitants  and  the  Army,  wherein  the 
Soldiery  fired  and  killed  three  Men  and  wounded 
others  r  npon  which  the  Bells  all  rang,  and  the  Town 
thrown  into  most  alarming  confusion.  This  day  endi 
the  prediction  of  Mr.  £u wards  of  Philadelphia. 

1769.  Jane  8.  Yi  Fine  serene  day.  Assiduously 
employed  in  observing  the  Transit  of  Venus,  which 
will  not  happen  again  in  above  an  hundred  years. 
At  either  node ;  and  at  this  descending  node  again, 
not  in  two  hundred  and  forty  [86]  years,  or  before 
AD.  2004. 

Oct  6.  1].  Heb.  Arab.  Lent  Mr.  Tutor  How, 
Origines  Ecclesis  Alexandrines,  by  Eutychius,  Pa- 
triarch of  that  church  in  the  Tenth  Century;  which 
I  had  copied  in  the  Arabic  Letter:  with  the  English 
Translation  which  I  made  from  the  original  Arabic 

This  evening  visited  by  a  young  man, Hamilton, 

«L  20,  bom  a  mile  from  Providence,  but  brought  up 
i.i  Coventry:  can  read  the  Bible,  but  scarce  knows 
the  nine  figures ;  can*t  set  down  any  sum  in  'fif^ures. 
Yet  has  a  surprizing  Talent  at  Addition  and  Multi- 
plication of  large  Numbers.  I  asked  him  with  my 
wntch  in  my  hand,  how  many  minutes  there  were 
in  Ten  Million  years  ?  then  in  an  hundred  Million 
years  ?  he  told  them  both  in  less  than  one  minute  by 
my  Watch. 

1777.  Sept  19.  9  1  received  the  following  letter 
from  the  Rev.  Mr.  Whittelsey:  [announcing  that 
he,  Dr.  Stiles,  had  been  chosen  President  of  Yale 
Colle!»e,l  My  Election  to  the  Presidency  of  Yale 
College  IS  an  unexpected  and  wonderful  ordering  of 
Divine  Providence.  ....  An  hundred  and  fifty  or 
180  Young  Gentlemen  Students,  is  a  bundle  of  Wild 
Fire,  not  easily  controlled  and  governed,  and  at  best 
the  Diadem  of  a  President  is  a  Crown  of  Thorns. 

1779.  Nov.  1.  Mr.  Guild.  Tutor  of  Harvard  Col- 
lege, visited  us  this  diiy.  He  has  been  to  Philadel- 
phia, and  is  planning  an  Academy  of  Sciences  for 
jlossaehusetta.  I  hod  much  conversation  with  him 
u|>Qn  this  as  well  as  upon  an  Academy  of  Sciences  I 
am  meditating  for  Connecticut 

1780.  Dec  19.  Mr.  Doolittle  tells  me  there  has 
been  made,  at  his  Powder  Mill,  in  New  Haven,  eiglity 
Thousand  pounds  of  Powder  since  the  commence- 
ment of  this  war. 

1786.  June  29.  The  spirit  for  raising  silk  worms  is 

treat  m  this  tywn,  Northford,  Worthington,  Mans- 
eld,  Ac 

July  a  The  German  or  Wheat  Insects  have  got 
into  and  destroyed  Squire  Smith's  Harvest  of  Rye 
and  Wheat  at  West  Ilaven,  and  that  of  several  of 
his  neighbours ;  but  are  not  general  there.  These 
animalcules  which  fix  in  the  Joynts  of  Wheat,  and 
if  no  Wheat  in  Rye,  have  come  from  the  Westward 
and  got  into  Litchfield  and  New  Hayen  Coimtie^ 

1787.  July  2.  The  Rev.  Manasseh  Cutler,  of  Ins- 
witch,  visited  U:*.  He  is  a  great  Botanist,  an(I  is 
travelling  on  to  Philadelphia  to  inspect  all  vegetables 
and  plants  in  their  state  of  flowentig,  with  the  view 
of  perfecting  his  Publication  upon  Indigenous  Ameri- 
can Plants,  ranged  into  Classes,  Genera  and  Si>eciee, 
according  to  the  sexuil  or  Liimiean  system. 

Aug.  27.  OHeb.  Recitu— Finished  the  first  Psalm. 
Judge  Ellsworth,  a  member  of  the  federal  conven- 
tion, just  returned  from  Philadelphia,  visited  me, 
and  tells  me  the  Convention  will  not  rise  under  three 
weeks.  He  there  saw  a  Steam  Engine  for  rowing 
Bouts  against  the  stream,  invented  by  Mr.  Fitch,  of 
Windsor,  in  Connecticut  He  was  on  board  the 
Boat,  and  saw  the  experiment  succeed. 

1794.  Mr.  Whitney  bron^^ht  to  my  house  and 
showed  us  his  machine,  by  him  invented,  for  clean- 
ing cotton  of  its  seeds.  He  showed  us  the  model 
ahich  he  has  finished  to  lodge  at  Philadelphia,  in 
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the  Secretary  of  State's  office,  when  he  takes  out  his 
Patent  ....  A  curious  and  very  ingenious  piece 
of  Mechanism. 

1786.  Cot  25.  Mr.  Tutor  Morse  desiring  to  be 
absent,  while  spring,  in  order  to  make  the  Tour  of 
the  States  to  Georgia,  fur  perfecting  a  new  edition 
of  his  Geography,  we  elected  the  Rev.  Abiel  Holmes 
Tutor. 

1788.  January  7.  This  Evening  I  gave  permission 
to  the  Freshnwn  Class  to  wear  their  Hats  in  the 
College  Yard  after  the  ensuing  vacation.  Formerly 
they  kept  oflf  their  Hats  the  whole  Freshman  year. 
About  1776,  they  were  permitted  to  wear  them  aftefr 
May  vacation.  We  now  permit  them  after  January 
vacation. 

1794.  July  17.  *  ♦  •  This  day  I  was  visited  by 
M.  Talleyrand  Perigord,  Bishop  of  Autun,  <fec  .  .  . 
and  M.  Bcaumez,  Member  for  the  District  of  Arras, 
....  Both  men  of  Information,  Literature,  Calm- 
ness and  Candor :  and  very  inquisitive.  ....  The 
Bishop  has  written  a  piece  on  Education,  and  origi- 
nated the  Bill  or  Act  in  the  National  Assembly  tor 
setting  up  schools  all  over  France  for  diffusing  Edu- 
cation and  Letters  among  the  Plebeians.  I  desired 
them  to  estimate  the  proportion  of  those  who  could 
not  rend  in  France.  Mr.  Beaumez  said  of  25  mil- 
lions he  judged  20  millions  could  not  read.  The 
Bishop  corrected  it  and  said  Eighteen  Millions.  They 
were  very  inquisitive  about  our  mode  of  diffusing 
knowledge.  I  told  them  of  our  parochial  schools  from 
the  beginning,  and  that  I  had  not  reason  to  think  there 
was  a  single  person  of  the  natives  in  New  Haven 
that  could  not  read.  •  •  ♦ 

OH  KiHos— ntoM  ism  or  tbb  jvDon. 

In  like  manner  we  are  not^to  infer  the  primjeral 
meaning  of  a  King,  or  the  chief  ruler  of  a  sove- 
reignty among  the  nations,  from  the  meaning  to 
which  it  has  long  grown  up  by  use,  from  the  ages 
of  tyranny  and  usurpation.  lUngs,  Metakim^  lead- 
ers, rulers  were  primseval  in  nil  nations  and  countries 
around  the  terraqueous  globe,  and  must  have  been 
from  the  spontaneous  nature  of  universial  society. 
The  first  seventy-two  nations  immediately  after 
Babel  had  them.  But  what  were  the  primieval 
kings?  Not  despots ;  rulers  by  their  own  will ;  but 
actors  forth  of  the  counsel  and  will  of  the  people,  in 
what  for  the  public  was  by  the  people  confided  to 
their  execution,  i\%priini  inter  pares  eonsiliarioSy  the 
first  or  chief  baron  in  the  teutonic  policies,  of  a  pre- 
sidential, not  autocratical  authority,  the  oi^an  of 
the  supreme  council,  but  of  no  separate  and  disjoined 
power.  ■  Early,  indeed,  among  the  oriental  nations, 
sprung  up  a  few  Ninuses,  while  in  general,  for  ages, 
particularly  in  Europe,  they  were  what  they  ought 
to  be.  If  we  recede  back  into  early  antiquity,  and 
descend  thence,  even  late,  into  the  raartial.ages,  we 
shall  find  the  reliquiat  of  the  original  policies,  espe- 
cially in  Hesperia,  Gaul,  Belgium,  ana  Britain,  and 
plainly  discern  the  Duces,  the  Reges,  the  head#of 
nations,  by  whatever  appellation  designated,  still 
the  patret pairicB.  The  additions  powers  annexed  to 
their  titles  afterwards,  caused  them  to  grow  up  to 
iyranni,  governors  of  wiU.  Not  so  in  the  begiiming, 
when  they  were  like  the  sachems  of  Indian  nationa 
And  perhaps  the  prinueval  may  have  subsisted  and 
Survived  with  purity  in  the  Indian  sachemdoms, 
which,  however  hereditary,  are  so  in  a  mode  im- 
known  to  the  rest  of  the  world,  though  perfectly 
understood  by  themselves;  nor  is  any  man  able, 
with  our  present  ignorance,  to  comprehend  the  genius 
of  their  polity  or  laws,  which  I  am  persuaded  are 
wise,  beautiful,  and  excellent;  rightly  and  fairly 
understood,  however  hitherto  despised  by  Europe- 
ans and  Americana.     We  think  of  a  aaohem  aa  an 
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Enropefin  king  in  his  little  tribe,  and  negociate  with 
him  under  mistaken  transatlantic  ideaa  4^d  so  are 
frequently  finding  them  cyphers  to  certain  purposes 
wituout  the  collectiTe  eonncil  of  warriors,  who  are 
all  the  men  of  the  nation,  whose  subordination  is 
settled,  and  as  fixt  as  that  in  the  feudal  svstem.  At 
timej  we  see  a  sachem  dictating  with  the  seeminff 
authority  of  a  despot,  and  he  is  obeyed  because  o? 
the  united  sense  of  the  nation — never  otherwise 
On  their  views  of  society,  their  policy  is  perfect 
wisdom.  Bo  ancient  kingship  and  council  monarchy 
in  Asia  and  Europe,  was  like  that  of  Melchisedec, 
lenient,  wise,  and  efllidacious.  This  still  lives  in 
Africa,  and  aino.  gst  some  of  the  hordes  of  Tartars, 
as  it  did  in  Mo.itezuma  and  Mango  Capac  But 
these  primi  inter  pares  soon  grew  up  iiito  beasts  of 
prey ;  until,  ages  ogo,  government  has  been  con- 
Higaed  to  the  will  of  monarchs,  and  this  even  with 
the  consent  of  tlie  people,  deluded  by  the  idea  that 
A  father  of  his  people  could  not  but  rule  with  nfiee- 
tion  and  wisdom.  These  in  Greece  and  Sicily  were 
called  Tyra.iui,  to  distinguish  them  from  Archons, 
Princes, 'and  other  rulers,  by  council  All  govern- 
ment was  left  to  will,  hoped  and  expected  to  have 
been  a  wise  will.  But  the  experiment  raised  such 
horror  and  detestation,  and  this  official  title  hns  for 
ages  become  so  disgustful  and  obnoxious,  that  kings 
themselves  cannot  endure  it  Never  will  a  king 
hereafter  assume  the  name  of  a  tyrant,  nor  give  the 
name  ot  Bostile  to  a  national  or  state  prison.  The 
brazen  bull  of  Phalaris  was  used  once ;  has  been  dis- 
used two  thousand  years;  and  will  never  be  used 
again.  So  the  name  of  a  king  now  excites  horror, 
and  is  become  as  odious  in  Europe  as  that  of  Tyran- 
nus  at  Athens,  Syracuse,  and  Agrigentum.  The 
name  and  title  of  king  will  soon  become  as  disgust- 
ful to  supreme  magistrates,  in  every  poUty,  as  that 
of  tyfant,  to  which  it  is  become  synonymous  and 
equipollent  It  may  take  a  century  or  two  to  ac- 
complish this  extirpation  of  title ;  but  the  die  is  cast 
kinship  is  at  an  end;  like  a  girdled  tree  in  the 
forest  it  may  take  a  little  time  to  wither  and  die- 
but  it  is  dying — and  in  dying,  die  it  must  Slajring 
the  monster  was  happily  be^n  by  Oliver:  but  tlie 
people  spared  its  life,  judiciously  given  up  by  hea- 
ven to  be  whipt  and  scourged,  and  tormented  with 
it  two  or  three  centuries  more,  unless  it  may  be  now 
in  its  last  gasps.  Now  there  must  be  a  supreme  and 
chief  ruler  in  every  society,  in  every  polity :  and 
was  it  not  for  the  complex  association  of  insidious 
ideas,  ideas  of  dread  ana  horror  connected  with  the 
appellation  king,  or  could  it  be  purged  or  restored 
to  the  purity  of  antiquity,  it  might  still  be  safely 
used  in  a  republic  But  this  cannot  be  done.  It 
must  therefore  be  relegated  into  contemptuous 
neglect  And  a  new  appellation  must  be  taxen  up 
— very  immaterial  what  it  is,  so"  it  be  defined  to  be 
But  primttM  inter  pares  eonsiliariott  stand  on  fre- 
quent election,  and  hereilitation  for  ever  repudiated 
and  \>ani8hed.  The  charm  and  unintelligible  mys- 
teries wrapt  lip  in  the  name  of  a  king  being  done 
away,  the  way  would  be  open  for  all  nations  to  a 
rational  government  nnd  policy,  on  such  plain  and 
obvious  general  principles,  as  would  be  intelligible 
to  the  plainest  rustic,  to  the  substantial  yeomanry, 
or  men  of  landed  estates,  which  ought  to  be  the 
body  of  the  population.  Every  one  could  under- 
stand it  as  plnin  as  a  Locke  or  a  Camden.  And 
whatever  the  Filmers*  and  Acherlysf  may  say. 


the  comrnon  peopla  are  abundantly  capable  mnd 
susceptible  of  sucn  a  polity.  It  is  greatly  wrise, 
therefore,  to  reject  the  very  name  of  a  king.  Mmny 
of  the  eidightened  civilians  of  the  Long  ParlJKmetit 
and  Protectorate  taw  this.  Oliver  saw  it  And 
who  shall  say,  this  was  not  the  governing  reaaon  oi 
his'r^eeting  itf 

fiAMUEL  8EAB0BT.  . 

Samtkl  Ssabtrt  was  the  wm  ot  the  Bev.  Sft> 
luuel  Seabory,  missionari'  of  the  Society  for  the 
Propagation  of  the  Gospel,  at  New  London,  Cotm. 
He  was  bora  at  Qroton  in  1728,  and  was  graduated 
at  Yale,  1748.  He  then  went  to  Scotland  to  stody 
theology,  bat,  while  thus  employed,  also  devoted 
his  attention  to  medicine.'  He  was  ordained,  aod 
on  his  return  to  America,  settled  at  New  Brans- 
wick,  as  the  missionary  of  the  Society  for  the 
Proimgation  of  the  Gospel.  In  1756,  he  removed, 
with  me  consent  of  the  Society,  to  Jamaica,  and 
from  thence,  in  1766,  to  Westchester,  where  he 
took  charge,  in  addition  to  his  chnrch,  of  a 
classical  school.  Here  be  wrote  and  published, 
anonymously,  several  pamphlets  in  favor  of  the 
Crown,  nnder  the  signature  of  A.  W.  Farmer. 
These  publications  were  commonly  attributed  to 
him,  and  were  the  cause  of  his  being  aeixed  in 
1776,  by  a  party  of  soldiers,  carried  to  Kew  Ha- 
ven, and  imprisoned.  As  the  fact  of  authorship 
could  not  be  proved,  he  was  suffered  to  retam  to 
Westchester,  where  he  continued  to  exert  himself 
in  behalf  of  tlie  same  opinions.  After  the  de- 
claration of  Independence,  he  removed  with  his 
family  to  New  York,  on  the  entry  <rf  the  Britisb, 
and  remained  until  the  peace,  officiating,  during 
a  portion  of  the  time,  as  chaplain  to  the  King^s 
American  Regiment,  commanded  by  Cbl.  Fanning; 
practising  m^icine  for  his  own  and  the  support 
of  those  dependent  upon  him. 

In  March,  1788,  hnmediately  after  the  peace, 
Dr.  Seabur}',  having  been  elected  bishop  by  the 
clergy  of  Connecticut,  sailed  for  England,  and  ap- 
plied for  consecration  to  the  Archbishop  of  York, 
the  see  of  Canterbury  being  then  vacant.  This 
application  failed,  in  consequence  oLthe  inalHlitT 
of  the  English  bishops  to  dispense  -mth  the  oath 
of  allegiance  to  the  Crown,  and  the  difficnlty  of 
procuring  an  act  of  pariioment  for  the  pnrpode. 
Having  spent  more  than  a  year  in  England,  in 
fhiitless  efforts  to  overcome  these  obstacles.  Dr. 
Seabury,  in  August,  1784,  made  a  similar  applica- 
tion to  the  bishops  of  the  Scottish  Epucopel 
Church,  by  whom  ne  was  consecrated  on  Novem- 
ber 14th,  1784.  In  the  spring  of  the  following 
year  he  returned  to  America,  and  entered  on  the 
duties  of  his  office.  He  resided  at  New  London, 
where  he  aJso  filled  his  father's  plaoe  as  rector  of 
the  church,  in  addition  to  his  episcopal  duties. 

In  1790,  be  published  an  address  to  the  minis- 
ters and  congregations  of  the  Presbyterian  and 
Independent  persuasions  in  the  United  States  of 
America.  He  also  published  several  sertnona 
delivered  on  spe<Mal  occasions,  and,  in  1791,  !>•»- 
courses  on  Several  Subjects^  in  two  volnraes,  to 
which  a  third  was  added  in  1798.    These    dta- 


•  Sir  Rob«rt  Fllmer,  who  lived  In  the  flret  half  of  the  17th 
oentnry.  wrote  several  worlis  In  flivor  of  Absolute  govern- 
ment His  '*  Anarchy  of  a  limited  and  mixed  Monarchy,** 
in  answer  to  Phil.  Hutton's  Treatise  on  Monarchy,  London, 
IM^  is  probably  the  one  chiefly  referred  to  bv  Stiles. 

t  Boger  Acberiey  wrote  and  published— The  Brltannlo  Con- 


stltatlon,  or  the  ftandamental  Form  of  Oovemment  In  Bri- 
tain, demonstretinf  the  original  contract  entered  into  bj  ktef 
and  people.  Wherein  is  proved,  that  the  phwiBf  od  tbd 
throne  King  William  III.,  was  the  nataral  fruit  and  ^-^  ^ 
of  the  original  Constitution,  Ac    London,  ITTL 
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courees  displayed  the  vigor  and  enrna^tness  of  the 
man,  qualities  which  were  also  exerted  to  zood 
efi^C  at  the  early  conventions  of  the  ohnrcu,  in 
the  arrangement  of  the  liturgy  and  otiier  import- 
ant matteis.  Bishop  Seabury  died,  February  35, 
1T93,  at  New  London. 

MEBCr  WAKBEK. 

Hbs,  Warren  was  a  member  of  a  fomilj  oele- 

brated  for  several  generation?  in  Ameriean  history. 
She  wai  the  third  child  of  Colonel  Joinea  Oti^ 
of  Barnstable,  where  she  wm  bom  Sept.  25, 1738. 
Her  early  education  was  greatly  aided  by  the 
kindneiB  shown  to  her  by  the  Eev.  Jonathan 
Ruaaell,  the  village  clergyman,  who  lent  her 
books  and  directed  her  tauten.  His  reoommenda- 
tion  to  her  of  Roleigh's  History  of  the  World 
ebowi  that  she  wni  a  diligent  reader,  and  the 

Cuil  of  that   work  i^  said  to  have  been  the 
of  her  future  historical  bbonrs- 


Abont  175*  she  married  James  Warren,  a 
defendant  of  one  of  the  first  settlers  of  Plymouth, 
where  he  was  at  that  time  a  merchant.  In  1757, 
M^.  Wsrren  wa9  apjioiDled  High  Sheriff  on  the 
death  of  hi*  father,  who  hail  held  the  same  ofSce. 
He  wiia  not  remove<l  by  the  government  until 
after  the  actual  commencement  of  the  Revolu- 
tionary conflict,  though  ho  took  an  active  part  on 
the  colonic  AAa  in  ail  the  movements  which  led 
to  independence.  He  was  the  author  of  the 
soherae  for  fonning  Oommittees  of  Corre-ipon- 
deoce,  whioh  he  snggeated  to  Samuel  Adams  in 
1773,  bj^hom  It  waa  adopted  with  marked  auc- 
ce^  for  the  American  cao^.  His  wife,  with 
^ter,  brother,  and  husband,  prominent  leaders  in 
the  Mma  cau^e,  oould  not,  with  the  active  and 
vigomns  intellect  with  which  nature  had  endowed 
her,  fidl  to  be  wnrtnly  interested  in  behalf  of 
liberty.  Her  correspondence  shows  that  nhe  en- 
joyed the  confidence  and  respect  of  all  the  great 
leaders  of  the  Revolution,  with  many  of  whom 
she  exchanged  freuuuit  letters  Her  advice  was 
Bongfat  by  men  like  Bttmnel  and  John  Adams, 


Jefferson,  Dickinson,  Gerry,  and  Knox,  and  her 
sngg^tlons  received  with  marked  respect.  One 
of  these  was  the  Congress  of  17BG,  the  tii^  sug- 
gestion of  which  was  mode  by  the  Correeponding 
Oominittee  uf  the  New  York  Ajseiubly.  The 
two  Otisee,  &ther  and  son,  while  on  a  visit  to 
Mrs.  Warren,  at  Plymouth,  talked  over  thia  sug- 
gestion, and  it  was  agreed  to  pmpoee  snch  a  Con- 
Tention  in  the  Mossaohusetts  Lt^slature,  which  • 
was  done  by  the  younger  Otis  on  the  8th  of  June 
following.  She  was  an  intimate  friend  of  Mrs, 
Adams,  and  the  most  celebrated  men  and  women 
of  the  day  were  her  frequent  guests.  In  her  own 
word'*,  "  By  the  Plymouth  fireade  were  many 
^litical  plans  originated,  discussed,  and  digested. 
Washington,  with  other  generals  of  the  army, 
dined  with  her  during  her  stay  at  Watertown, 
one  of  her  several  residences  during  the  war. 
She  writes  of  him  as  "  one  of  the  most  amiable 
and  aocompliiihed  gentlemen,  both  in  person, 
mind,  and  manners,  that  I  have  met  with. 

Her  first  pnhlicatjon  was  Tht  Aiulator*  a 
political  satire  in  a  dramatic  form.  It  was  fol- 
lowed by  a  second  satire  of  a  simitar  design 
andeiecution,  yAaffrffBp.f  She  afterwards  wrote 
two  tragedies,  TU  Sack  of  Rome  and  Tk*  Ladim 
of  C<utile,  the  heroine  of  the  last  being  Mario 
de  Padillo,  the  wife  of  the  leader  of  the  popu- 
lar insurrection  against  Charles  V.,  in  Castile, 
They  were  highly  commended  by  Alexander  Ham- 
ilton and  John  Adam-4  and  were  published  with 
her  poems,  rnost  of  which  hod  appeared  previously, 
in  17S0,  with  a  dedication  to  Wasbingion.§  One 
of  the  most  xpirited  of  the  lighter  ]>ortions  of  the 
volume  is  a  poetical  response  to  the  Hon.  John 
Winthrop,  who  had  counted  her  on  the  proposed 
suspension  of  trade  with  England  in  all  but  the 
necessaries  of  life,  as  to  the  articles  which  shoold 
be  included  in  the  reservation.  It  contiuns  a 
pleasant  enumeration  of  the  component  parta  of 
a  fine  liuly's  toilet  of  '7S. 

A  number  of  specimens  are  given  of  Mrs.  War- 
ren's letters,  from  the  manuscript  originaU  in  the 
posses-'ioti  of  her  descendants,  by  Mrs.  EUet,  in 
her  "Women  of  the  Bevolotion."  They  are  all 
marked  by  good  sense  and  glowing  patriotic 
fervor.  A  passage  descriptii'e  of  the  entrance 
into  Cambridge  of  Burgoyne  and  his  Hessiaiis  aa 


•  Tba  Adalator.  t.  mgedf,  t>  It  U  now  iat«d  la  Upper 

Thon  let  lu  Hm.  rtt  Mends,  ud  >tiin  to  All  • 

Thlj  lltLle  lnl.rviiL.  lliU  ptiae  of  life 

(Wtatle  rel  nur  ItMttf  ind  ntee  are  doublfan 

And  »ll  thu  rrmiei  ira  con^row'dTntoTt"^' 
That  llaiT'n  mtj  h/  tl  oagbt  to  be  prulong'd. 

CUo'i  Tngedf. 
Boston.— Printed  ind  »1d  U  the  New  Printing  OISim,  neai 
Coacert  HilL    ItlS.    Sro.  pp.  SX 

tTbaOn)up.»lua1y  uled.  and  to  be  rc-scted.  to  the  won- 
der oT  all  innartor  InlelligonMii,  nleh  bead-guertBrs  at  Am- 
borne.    BoiUn,  printed  and  lold  by  Edei  &  Olll.  Ju  Queontt. 

X  Juhn  Adame  raTe  thle  bkdy  a  pointed  compliment  In  a  lat- 
ter to  Uer  hnsband  d«I*d  Doeembcr,  1TI8,  when  he  Indnlsea  In 
•oine  poetlea)  talk  of  htiown  on  the  lljion  and  Congo  offered 

celeulali  of  Ibe  sea,"  and  eipreiwi  bla  nlsh  In  raferonce  to 

oertaln  poallcnl  pen  which  hu  no  eqnal  thai  1  know  of  In  tUt 
eounlrr."     He  hu  also  an  allni'lon  to  Mn.  WL-ren's  charwtteT 
of  Bafelred,  In  her  draioatle  plc-ea  77Le  Group,  wrltt«ri  at  tba 
aipente  of  the  Eojallsla.— w'orki,  ti.  SSD. 
f  Poem  DfimallB  and  Htooellaneoiia,  br  Hn.  K  Wanea. 
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prisoners,  presenti*  a  scene  that  recalls  some  oi 
the  pictares  of  Hogarth's  March  to  Finchley. 

Last  Thursday,  which  was  a  Tery  stormy  day,  a 
large  number  of  British  troops  came  sdUy  through 
the  town,  t^  Watertown,  to  Prospect  HilL  On 
Friday  we  heard  the  Ueraians  were  to  make  a  pro- 
cession in  the  same  route.  We  thought  we  ^ould 
have  nothing  to  do  but  to  view  them  as  they  passed. 
To  be  sure  the  sight  was  truly  astonishing.  1  never 
had  the  least  idea  that  the  creation  produced  such  a 
sordid  set  of  creatures  in  human  figure-^poor,  dirty, 
emaciated  men.  Great  numbers  of  women,  who 
seemed  to  be  the  beasts  of  burden,  having  busliel- 
baskets  on  their  backs,  by  which  tliey  were  bent 
double.  Tlie  contents  seemed  to  be  pots  and  kettles, 
various  sorts  of  furniture,  children  |>€eping  through 
rridirons,  and  other  utensils — some  very  young  in- 
uintB,  who  were  bom  on  the  road — the  women  bare- 
foot,  clothed  in  dirty  rags.  Such  effluvia  filled  the 
air  while  they  were  passing,  that,  had  they  not  been 
smoking  all  the  time,  I  sliould  have  been  apprehen- 
sive of  being  contaminated. 

An  anecdote  of  Burgoyne,  from  the  same  letter, 
is  creditable  to  himself  and  his  captors ; — 

General  Burgoyne  dined  on  Saturday,  in  Boston, 

with  Genend  .     He  rode  through   the  town 

properly  attended,  down  Court  street,  and  through 
the  mam  street ;  and  on  his  return  walked  on  foot 
to  Charlestown  Ferry,  followed  by  a  great  number 
of  spectators  as  ever  attended  a  pope ;  and  gene- 
rously observed  to  an  officer  with  him,  the  decent 
and  modest  behaviour  of  the  inhabitants  as  be 
passed ;  saying,  if  he  had  been  conducting  prisoners 
through  the  city  of  London,  not  all  the  Guards  of 
Majesty  could  have  prevented  insults.  He  likewise 
acknowledges  Lincoln  aud  Arnold  to  be  great  gene- 
rals. 

She  writes  to  the  widow  of  Montgomery  (a  sis- 
ter of  Chancellor  Livingston),  January  20, 1776 : — 

While  you  are  deriving  comfort  from  the  highest 
source,  it  may  still  fiirUier  brighten  the  clouded 
moment  to  reflect  that  the  number  of  your  friends 
is  not  confined  to  the  narrow  limits  of  a  province, 
but  by  the  happy  union  of  the  American  colonies 
(suffering  equnlly  by  the  rigor  of  oppression),  the 
affections  of  the  inhabitants  are  cemented ;  and  the 
urn  of  the  companion  of  your  heart  will  be  sprinkled 
with  the  tears  of  thousands  who  revere  the  com- 
mander at  the  gates  of  Quebec,  tliongh  not  person- 
ally acquainted  with  General  Montgomerj'. 

One  of  her  correspondents  was  Mrs.  Macaulay, 
4he  English  authoress,  who  participated  warmly 
in  her  republican  sympathies.  They  met  for  the 
first  time  on  the  visit  of  the  latter  to  America,  in 
1785. 

She  published  in  1806,  at  the  age  of  seventy- 
seven,  a  History  of  the  American  Revolution^  in 
three  volumes  8vo.,  which  fcho  had  prepared  some 
time  previously  from  her  notes  taken  during  the 
war. 

Mrs.  Warren  lived  to  the  good  old  age  of  eigh- 
ty-seven, her  intellectual  powers  unimpaired  to 
the  last.  Rochefoucault  De  Dancourt  si)eaks  of 
her  at  seventy  as  "truly  interesting;  for  lively 
in  conversation,  she  has  lost  neither  the  activity 
of  her  mind  nor  the  graces  of  her  person."  A 
lady  visitor  ten  years  aifter  speaks  of  her  as  erect 
IB  person,  and  in  conversation  full  of  intelligence 


and  eloqnenoe.  Her  cheerfhlnees  renuuned  nn* 
impaired,  altbon^  blindness  excluded  her  from 
many  of  the  ddights  of  the  outer  world.  Her 
last  illness  was  disturbed  only  by  the  fear  that 
disease  might  hnpair  her  intellectual  as  well  as 

Ehysical  faculties ;  a  groundless  apprehension,  as 
er  nund  retained  its  vigor  to  the  last 

raoM  rum  ladob  op  cariu. 

Not  like  the  lover,  but  the  hero  talk — 

The  sword  must  rescue,  or  the  nation  sink. 

And  self  degraded,  wear  the  badge  of  slave?. 

We  boost  a  cause  of  glory  and  renown; 

We  arm  to  purchase  the  sublimeet  gift 

The  mind  or  man  is  capable  to  taste. 

Tis  not  a  factious,  or  a  fickle  rout. 

That  calls  their  kindred  out  to  private  war. 

With  hearts  envenom'd  by  a  thir?t  of  bh:oi. — 

Kor  bums  ambition,  rancour,  or  revei.ge. 

As  in  the  bosom  of  some  lordly  chief 

Who  throws  his  gauntlet  at  his  8over«ign*s  fcot. 

And  bids  defiance  in  his  wanton  rage : — 

*Tis  freedom's  genius,  nurs'd  from  age  to  age, 

Matur'd  in  schools  of  liberty  and  law. 

On  virtue's  page  from  sire  to  bob  conveVd, 

E'er  since  the  savage,  fierce,  barbarian  hordes. 

Poured  in,  and  chas'd  beyond  Narvasia's  mouut, 

Tlie  hardy  chiefii  who  goveni'd  aiicieut  Spain. 

Our  indej)endent  ancestors  disdain'd 

All  servile  homage  to  despotic  lord& 

TO  TDK  BON.  J.  WTIfTHaOP,  UQ.,  WHO  OV  THV  AnUCAX  Vm- 
TKBMIMATIOIf,  19  1774,  TO  tUSPEIfD  ALL  COMMERCK  WITB 
I^RITAIN  (KXCEPT  FOS  THB  ItKAL  KKCB8ABICS  OF  UTF),  CK- 
QVnTKO  A  POmCAL  LIST  OF  TUB  ABTICIJBi  TUX  LADIXS  HlttlR 
COMPRISB  CKDEK  THAT  BEAJ>. 

• 

But  does  Helvidius,  vigilant  and  wise. 
Call  for  a  schedule,  that  may  all  comprise! 
Tis  so  contracted,  tliat  a  Spartan  sage. 
Will  sure  applaud  th'  economixiiig  uge. 

But  if  ye  doubt,  an  inventory  clear, 

Of  all  the  needs,  Lamira  offers  here; 

Kor  does  she  fear  a  rigid  Cato's  frown,  ^ 

When  she  lays  by  the  rich  embroider'd  gown. 

And  modestly  compounds  for  just  enough — 

Perhaps  some  dozens  of  more  slighty  stuff; 

With  lawns  and  lustrings — ^blond  aud  mecklia 

laces. 
Fringes  and  jewels,  fans  and  tweezer  cases. 
Gay  cloaks  and  hats,  of  every  shape  and  siie, 
8car&,  cardinals,  and  ribbons  of  all  dyes ; 
With  ruiHes  stiunp'd,  and  apiipns  of  tambour, 
Tipi)ets  and  handkerchief,  at  least  tluee  score; 
With  finest  muslins  that  fair  India  boa^sts, 
And  the  choice  herbage  from  Chineean  coast*. 
(But  while  the  fragrant  hyson  leaf  regales. 
Who'll  wear  the  homespun  produce  of  the  val«l 
For  if  t'would  save  the  nation  from  the  cT:i?e 
Of  standing  troops;  or,  name  a  plague  still  woise. 
Few  can  this  choice  delicious  draught  give  up. 
Though  all  Medea's  poisons  fill  the  cup.) 
Add  Others,  furs,  rich  sattins  and  du  capes, 
And  head  dresses  in  pyramidal  shapes ; 
Side-boards  of  plate,  and  porcelain  profuse. 
With  fifty  dittos  that  the  uidies  use ; 
If  my  poor  treach'rous  memory  has  miss'd, 
Ingenious  T — I  shall  complete  the  list 
So  weak  Lamira,  and  her  wants  so  few. 
Who  can  refuse  f  they're  but  the  sex's  due. 

In  youth,  indeed,  an  antiquated  page. 
Taught  us  the  threatenings  of  an  Hebrew  eage 
Gainst  wimples,  mantles,  curls  and  crisping  pina. 
But  rank  not  these  among  our  modem  iibb; 
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well  uiideretiiod, 


Tis 


■C  loVB  tbfl  . 


.nly  I. 


■M 


Tlie  pride  uf  dreas.  aud  all ' 
Yet  Clara  quits  the  more  dreea'd  negligee, 
And  substitutes  ttie  careleM  polanee; 
Until  some  fair  one  from  Britannis'e  conrt, 
Some  JHUiity  drees, — or  newor  taste  import ; 
This  sweet  temptation  could  not  be  witlietood, 
Thougli  for  the  purchase  'b  paid  her  father's  blood ; 
Though  loss  of  freedom  vere  the  ooetlj  price, 
Or  flaming  comets  Sweep  the  angry  skies; 
Or  earthquakes  rattle,  or  volcano*  roar; 
Indulge  this  trifle,  and  alie  asks  no  more: 
Can  tiie  stern  patriot  Clara's  suit  deny  t 
Tis  beauty  asks,  ittid  reason  must  comply. 

I  look  Tvitli  rapture  at  the  distant  dawn, 
^nd  view  the  gluriea  of  the  opening  mom, 
Wheii  justice  holds  his  sceptre  o'er  the  land. 
And  rcscueJ  freedom  from  a  tyrant's  hond ; 
Wlien  patriot  states  in  laurel  croirtis  may  rise. 
And  ancient  kingdoms  court  them  as  alliea, 
Glory  and  valour  bIioII  be  here  displayed. 
And  virtae  rear  her  long  dejected  head ; 
Her  etandard  plant  beneath  these  gladden'd  sides. 
Her  fitme  eiteud,  and  arts  and  scieni^e  rise ; 
While  empire's  lofty  spreading  sails  unfurl'd, 
Koll  swiftly  on  towards  the  western  world. 

No  despot  here  shall  rule  with  awful  away, 
Hor  orphan's  spoils  become  the  minion's  prey ; 
Ko  more  the  widow'd  bleeding  bosom  mourns, 
Xor  injar'd  cities  weep  their  slaughter'd  sone; 
For  then  each  tyrant,  by  the  hand  of  fate. 
And  standing  troops,  the  bane  of  every  state. 
Forever  Spurn'd,  stinU  be  reniov'd  as  far 
As  bright  Hesperus  tmni  the  polar  star; 
Freedom  and  virtue  shall  unitei)  reign, 
And  stretch  their  empire  o'er  the  wide  domain. 
On  a  broad  bnse  the  commonwealth  shall  stand. 
When  lawless  power  withdraws  its  impious  hand; 
When  crowns  and  sceptres   are   grown    useless 

Hor  petty  pretor*  plunder  her  for  kings. 
flEOKOE  BEBKELEY. 

"  Tub  arrival  in  America  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Gbobob 
Bebeelbt,  then  Dean  of  Derry,  ofleiirtirds  Bishop 
of  Oloyne,"  says  Samuel  Miller,  in  his  Retrotpeet 

of  iiu  EighUenth  Century,  "  deserves  to  be 
noticed  in  the  literary  history  of  America,  not 
only  03  a  remarkable  event,  but  also  as  one  which 
hod  Sbme  infiaence  on  the  progress  of  literature, 
particularly  in  liijode  Island  and  Connecticut."* 
Berkeley  waa  to  the  country  not  only  a  per- 
sonal friend  and  bene&otor,  through  the  genial 
eiampleof  his  scholar's  life  and  conversation,  and 


literary  reputation,  and  was  a  connecting  link 
America  with  what  is  called  the  Angostan  age 
of  Qneen  Anne.  Bom  in  Ireland,  Martjh  13, 
1684,  and  educated  at  Trinity  College,  Dnblin,  he 
had  acquired  distinction  in  mathematics  ond  phi- 
losophy, and  before  tlie  age  of  thirty  had  vented 
his  celebrated  ideal  theory  in  print.  He  was 
iatrodiioed  by  Steele  and  Swift  to  the  circle  of 


London  ivits,  who  admirud  the  man  while  they 
jiiHttd  nt  hia  immaterial  philosophy.  To  the  fine 
speculations  of  tlie  scholar,  he  had  added  a  know- 
ledge of  the  world,  and  the  liberal  associations  of 
travel  through  his  residence  in  Italy  ami  France. 
By  the  frieudiitiip  of  the  Uuke  of  Ui-ofloa  he 


received  his  appointment  as  Dean  of  Derry;  and 
the  death  of  Swift's  Vanessa,  who  made  him  one 
of  her  legatees,  further  added  to  his  resources. 
With  all  this  pood  fortune  at  hand,  his  benevolent 
entho^asm  Wd  him  to  engage  in  the  distant  and 
uncertoin  project  of  erecting  a  college  in  the  Ber- 
mudas, for  converting  the  Ainericnn  Indians  to 
Christianity.  He  wrote  out  his  Propoml,*  and 
his  fnend  Swift  gave  him  a  letter  to  Lord  Car- 
teret to  second  the  aSair,  with  a  hnmoroiis  ac- 
oountof  the  amiable  projector.  "  He  is  an  absolute 
philosopher  with  regard  to  money,  titlea,  and 
power ;  and  for  three  years  past  haUi  been  struck 
with  a  notion  of  foanding  a  nniversity  at  Ber- 
muda, by  a  charter  from  the  crown.  He  shewed 
me  a  little  tract  which  he  designs  to  publish,  and 
there  vour  Excellency  will  see  his  whole  scheme 
of  a  Ufo  ocadeini  co-phi  lusophicid  of  a  college 
founded  for  Indian  schools  end  missionaries, 
where  he  most  exorbituntly  proposeth  a  whole 
hundred  pounds  a  year  for  himself,  forty  pounds 
for  a  fellow,  and  ten  for  a  student.  Hk  Mart  will 
break  if  Lis  deanery  be  not  taken  from  him,  and 
left  to  yonr  Excellency's  disposal. ''t 

Berkeley  was  an  ingenious  political  eoonotnlst, 
as  his  book,  Tl^e  Queritt.  proves;  and  inonaging 
to  connect  his  scheme  with  plans  of  advantage  to 
the  Government,  ho  gained,  through  one  of  his 
Italian  friends,  the  ear  of  George  I.,  who  ordered 
Sir  Robert  Walpole  to  carry  the  project  through. 
St.  Paul's  College,  Berniudo,  was  incorporated, 


*  A  Pmpaul  Ibr  Iha  Better  SnpplylDB 
PoiTlan  PlantMtiontnuidforConTartingtl 
Is  CbrLIInnlly,  hy  I  Collf«E  to  b«  Er« 
Illsndi,  ntherwiH  ulled  Ilw  I*l»  of  B«mi. 

4  Bwtft  to  Lord  Cutarol,  Bept.  8,  IISI 
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tad  twenlT'  thomaiul  poands  promised  for  its 
rapport. 

Dean  Berkeley  set  soil,  or  at  leoAt  wm  t^ndj  to 
embark  from  GrtvescDd,  September  B,  1728,  for 
the  New  Worid.*  He  hod  just  eomplcted  tho 
hoDermooD  of  his  marriage  with  Anne  Forstcr, 
the  luughter  of  the  Stieaker  of  the  Irish  UuDse 
of  ComiDODS,  to  whuin  he  had  been  united  on  the 
&r«t  of  Auguat, — and  of  whom  be  writes  befive 
WviDg  England,  at  tbi«  time,  to  hio  friend  Tboiims 
Prior,  as  a  lover  should,  that  "  her  humor  and 
tni-D  of  tniiid  ]i]cases  ine  beyond  anything  I  know 
in  her  whole  api,"  This  tedy  «ccompaiiic<l  him 
with  her  Mend,  '^mj  Lady  Hancock's  daiif^hter;" 
and  three  gentlemen  completed  the  party,  Mr. 
Jainee,  lit.  Dalton,  and  Mr.  Smibert.  The  last 
was  the  arUet  whoeo  name  is  prominently  con- 
'  nected  with  the  early  history  of  American  art. 
He  sketched  a  group  of  bia  fellow-traveUen  in 
the  cabin,  at  se&,  nt  least  this  is  one  of  the  Berfce~ 
ley  traditions, — which  he  afterwards  pointed,  in 
the  interesting  picture  which  now  iuuigs  in  the 
Gallery  of  Yale  Coilege.t  If  so,  he  made  the  uddi- 
tion  of  the  child  in  his  wife'u  arms  subse- 
quently, for  that  in&ut  woa  bom  in  Ame- 
nca.t    The  travellers  reached  Newport  the 


clergyman  of  the  town,  whicli  found  him  at  chorcb 
celebrating  a  holiday.  The  intellicenue  was  com- 
municated to  the  ciingregation,  Mr.  Honej-man 
diamiaied  them  with  his  blesdng,  and  tlio  whoLa 
body  procoe<1ed  to  meet  the  distiugoished  Dean 
on  the  wharf.*  Six  months  passed,  and  the  Dean'a 
Bermuda  enterpri^  still  lingered  for  lack  of  the 
]iTOTnpt  receipt  of  "  Ilis  M^estj's  boanty."  The 
opening  of  eummer  reconciled  him,  however,  to 
the  delay.  He  writes  in  June  of  the  delight  of 
the  climate  and  of  the  birth  of  a  son. 

"The  truth  is,"  he  says,  "if  the  king^s  boon^ 
oould  be  paid  in,  and  the  charter  conid  be  removed 
hither,  I  should  like  it  better  than  Benuuda." 
His  friends  of  the  voyage  were  drawn  at  the  ekmt 
of  the  year  to  Boston,  and  aolicitatiuna  were  mada 
to  carry  Berkeley  thither,  but  "preferring  qniet 
and  solitude  to  the  noise  of  a  great  town,"  and 
happy  in  the  "  two  domestic  comforts  that  are 
Tery  agreeable,  my  wife  and  my  little  aon,"  be 
■till  rcmuned  at  Newport  in  theeiijoymentof  the 
country  estate  which  he  hod  purchased.  Tl:ere 
his  acquMTitance  was  sought  by  Samuel  Johnson, 


Berkeley  sent  a  letter  on  coming  up  the  bay 
to  the  Itev.  James  Iloneymon,  the  tpisoopal 


TliUli 


n  ^it  Uen 


Updlltet  H HWTT  of  lh«  NtmnnHll Church  (n,  »»); 
but  tmidUler  U  oolK^lDtLrtl;  UI  it  nil  br  Herk«le>'l 
owa  tetter  lo  lilt  tUtai  Tbornu  Prlvr.  dsicd  Orav«>- 
md,  BepL  i,  1U8,  whi;i*  ba  mn:  -  To-mnrrew.  with 
Ood't  bloBiiU.  I  Ht  ull  rur  Kba6t  lilud.' — Lf iitn 
■pp«ndL'd  uU^moIr  of  Bcrkufi';.     EdIUoD   of  hto 

+  Binl6ert,-Mjfl  Mr.  H.  TTudnrnLif  Si  u  irtlds  an 
B*rkalEj  to  the  Nonh  Ameilcuti  Itpvluw.for  Junmrj,  IB 
JM,  'wu  the  flnL  cdDcil«d  arlisl  whu  vtslln]  our  shnrei 
tblaplclan  wu  the  flrri  of  mora  Ihiin  otngle  Birarc  fiii 
In  Ibo  coonlrj."     Bmlbert  had  ris*"  If  *•<•  ■-<  '-■"■  •<•■■  ' 
hi,.  (OrlLnes  of  >  boow-Mintft. 
him  In  hLi  AnccdMMDf  rtlnODgu 
wbo  abborrad  Ib«  jCrmw  ot  •otns 
ABchADtcd  with  A  plui  ttut  bo  tboQfriit  pnnnisef 
t[t;  mid  biiDLiC  tobsJgtsDU  Id  ■  bealibOil  clyrlan  cilmUo,  ina 
In  bdIU  of  rcmoatlnncH  cnsnEed  with  the  Di'iii."— Wilnolr, 
ed.  IBtt,  CT&    Ws  IDUuw  W^Ig.  wbo  follows  VgtIdi'.  u  dr- 
skln  (Siboritjf  toT  tbe  gpcllliui  of  the  niimc,  aboot  wUcb  Ibero 
hu  been  uma  DnHrulnly— Joho  Bmlbert. 

t  Tlun  la  adMCiiptlonoflbii  painting  In  tbi'WFDpn'nirpd 
CMalonie  of  Ibe  Co11«c  OallFrr.  -Tbe  prlncliutl  Himre  lilhc 
Deanlb  bta  elerk^  bSdt  The  lad*  with  the  ckl  Id  is  his  wire ; 
the  other  lad;  hu  l>een  said  to  be  her  tlitcr.  hut  more  pn>t>a- 
blr  !•  lb>  Mug  Hancock  who  aoeoinpiuiled  her  to  America. 
Tbe  (entlenan  writing  u  ibe  table  ItBlr  James  Dallon  Tbe 
gwillenun  aludlng  behind  tbe  hdlei  hu  been  (hunirbt  bv 
anme  to  be  a  Mr.  Talnwrlg ht ;  bnl  li  nndoubtedlT  MrTUinies. 
The  other  genHemao  In  brown  h  a  Mr.  John  MoAt, ,  -  ' 
oflhearOil.    The  reoudnlng  fljure  Is  Ibe  artist  Smlber 


Is  prof,i>ion,  and  wu 


iiblsbasdoni 
t  ID  be  dlcUI 
.    Thta  palnti 


>T  of  FlaiD.  big  favorite  anlbor, 
'"r  J^nog,  who  ).  acting  ai 
.resented  lo  the  csllege  In 
>r  Pljmnulh,  Mass.     ll  had 


i  A  Newport  letler  dated  Jannarv  M.  describing  Ber'lieliT'B 
arrlvtl,  waa  printed  In  ttw  BoMoi  New  England  JourDal,  Ken. 
)«inber  8, 17».  11  gajg,  -  Toaterdaj  arrived  here  Dean  BerkS- 
le/,of  LondoBdnrr.in  a  pretir  >>r^  ship.  Bo  Is  i  Rentk-man 
of  middle  auuire,  of  an  agreeable,  pleasant,  and  erect  atpre t. 
He  WM  ushered  Into  the  town  with  *  ireat  nambcr  of  nnlle- 
men,  M  whom  he  behaved  blmaolf  after  a  very  wmplaltant 
InaanFT.  Tla  lald  he  narnasM  to  lirry  here  wlib  bli  fsmllr 
llwntthreomoolhs."  iriiis  Dean  did  not  smUrk  on  Ihe  dar 
nropoeod,  and  tome  delay  mliiht  hsie  oocnrred.  the  time  nl 
hlipaaiage  woald,  of  oontte,  he  le•^  ^'e  And  Ibe  dsle  of  iha 
Botlon  i"iper  In  rpdi^cs  Nsn.  Ch.,  P-8M:  the  itt*  of  Iha 
letterlnETton'aUMnolrofCyiaiulsr.iLSl. 


wutetata 
afterwards  the  president  of  King's  College  in  New 
York,  and  then  a  resident  in  Conneclicut,  wbo 
called  hia  attention  to  the  wants  of  Ya,\a  College, 
to  which  he  became  so  hberal  a  donort  of  bo^a 
and  land ;  atler  his  retirement  to  England  set- 
tling upon  the  college  bia  farm  of  ninety-six  acres, 
to  which  he  had  given  the  name  of  Whitehall,  for 
the  assistance  of  its  scholars.^  He  also  made  valu- 
able gifts  to  the  library  of  Ilanard,  and  when  h» 
left  Newport  distributed  the  hooka  he  hod  with 
him  among  the  neiphboring  clerpy. 

It  was  bLio  after  his  arrival  in  England,  in  1T3S, 
that  he  presented  the  organ  to  Trinity  church,  at 
Newport,  which  ia  still  surmounted  by  the  crown 
of  the  olden  time,  and  which  bears  an  in<«rtptioa 
that  it  is  the  gift  of  Dr.  George  Berkt,ley,  late 
Lord  Bishop  of  Cloyne. 

This  organ  iVoa  originally  forwarded  to  Ame- 
rica by  the  Dean,  as  a  gitl  to  the  town  of  Berks- 


Memi^  ofTrlnttv  Cbnrcb.  Newport, fWim  ItW  to  IS1\ 
iniliul  fnun  tbe  Iteconla.  by  Henry  Bull,  Em.,  with  NoUa 
Rev.  Francis  Vlnlon.— rpdlki-siisrr.  Ch.  SK. 


by  the  Reetot 
t  Chandler.  . 

t  The  autograph,  wbtch  we  give.  It  lukon  direetl*  from 
Berkeley's  deed  of  gift  to  tbe  coTlego.     The  wn-deut  ln-ad  la 
—   -  ■■--  portmlt  lo  the  Smibert  plctllle.     We  Bnd  tbe  fol- 
— r  In  Ibe  New  EnglanJ  Weekly  Jonnul.  OelobcT 
Newport,  October  M. — Wc  bear  thai  th->  Rii. 
II..V.ID.   n—n  nr  Ijindon-l.-rry,  has  (Hren  fat» 
£3,11110,  10  Yds  cellefeita 


lowing  entry  In  Ibe  Ht 

SO.  ITMi— -" ■ 

Hr.  Qeurge 

CoDoeetlcut.' 
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lej,  in  Massachusetts,  %vbitih  had  been  named 
after  him.  The  select  men  of  the  town,  how- 
ever, were  not  prepared  to  harbor  so  dangerous  a 
gfoest,  and  voting  that  *^  an  organ  is  an  instrument 
of  the  devil,  for  the  entrapping  of  men's  souL),^' 
dedined  the  offer ;  when  the  Dean  conferred  it 
on  Trinity.'^  It  still  sends  forth  its  strains  firom 
acme  of  Uie  old  pipes. 

During  his  pleasant  sojourn  in  America^  we 
always  hear  of  Ikrkeley  in  some  amiable  relation. 
He  compliments  the  Huguenot  refugee,  Grabriel 
Bemon,in  a  letter  written  in  French,  on  his  ^'  zeal 
for  religion  and  the  glory  of  God.'*    He  preaches 
constantly  for  his  friend,  the  rector  of  Trinity,  the 
Rev.  James  Honeyman,  in  the  pulpit  which  is  still 
Aere,  while  the  Quakers  stand  in  their  broad- 
brimmed  hats  in  the  aisles  to  hear  him ;  on  one 
occasion  humorously  announcing  that  ^^  to  give  the 
devil  his  due,  John  Calvin  was  a  great  man.'M'    In 
oonpany  with  Smibert,  Col.  Updike,  and  Dr. 
McSparran,  he  visits  the  Narraghansett  Indians. 
To  his  friend,  Daniel  Updike,  the  attorney-general 
of  the  colony,  he  present:!  his   "  well- wrought 
silver  coffee-pot,^"  still  preserved  a*)  a  relic  in  the 
&  nily,  as  the  good  bishop's  old-fashioned  chair, 
^*  in  which  he  is  believed  to  have  composed  the 
Minute  Philosopher,"  is  esteemed  as  an  heir-loom 
at  this  day  by  Dr.  Ooit.|    There  is  an  anecdote  of 
Berkeley's  calculations  respecting  the  value  of 
property  at  Newport,  preserved  by  a  traveller, 
the  Ohurch  of  England  clergyman,  Andrew  Bur- 
naby,  who  visited  Newport  in  1760,  which  at 
this  time  of  day  is  curious.    The  growth  of  New- 
port, which  sutered  a  relapse  after  the  Revolu- 
tion, and  was  for  a  long  while  in  abeyance,  is  now 
again  in  the  ascendant;   not  as   Berkeley  may 
have  anticipated  with  the  com:iierce  of  Cheap- 
side,  but  with  the  luxury  of  the  American  Baics. 
"  About  three  miles  fVom  town,"  writes  Bur- 
naby,  "  is  an  indifferent  wooilen  house,  built  by 
Dean  Berkeley,  when  he  was  in  these  parts :  the 
situation  is  low,  but  commands  a  fine  view  of  the 
ocean,  and  of  so:ne  wild  rugged  rocks  that  are  on  the 
left  hand  of  it.    Th  iy  relate  here  several  strange 
stories  of  the  Daaii's  wild  and  chimerical  notions ; 
which,  as  they  ard  characteristic  of  that  extra- 
ordinary man,  diS3rve  to  ba  taken  notice  of. 
One  in  particular,  I  must  beg  the  reader's  indul- 
gence to  allow  ma  to  repeat  to  him.    The  Dean 
had  formed  a  plan  of  building  a  town  upon  the 
rocks,  and  of  cutting  a  road  through  a  sandy 
beach  which  lies  a  little  below  it,  in  order  that 
ships  might  come  up  and  be  sheltered  in  bad 
weather.    He  was  so  ftiU  of  this  project,  as  one 
day  to  say  to  one  Smibert,  a  designer,  whom  he 
had  brought  over  with  him  firom  Europe,  on  the 
latter  asking  some  ludicrous  question  concerning 


•  Mason's  Newport  IHattrtted,  00.  It  U  Mid  that  there  Is 
•nother  olaitnAQt  for  the  honors  of  the  orgsn.  in  a  church  of 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  The  story  goes  that  the  Newport  organ 
being  oat  of  repair,  was  sent  to  New  York  to  be  pnt  In  order. 
A  portion  of  the  pipes  were  foand  to  be  so  defective  that  It 
was  oonstdered  exbedlent  to  replace  them  by  new  ones,  which 
were  provided,  and  forwarded  In  the  old  case.  It  afterwards 
oceorred  to  a  workman  that  the  old  metal  should  not  be  thrown 
•way;  so  be  restored  the  rejected  pipes,  and  they  were  set  ap 
tn  a  new  ease  In  the  Brooklyn  ChnrelL  Mason  states.  **the 
original  ease,  of  English  oak.  Is  stlU  in  use  In  the  church,  and 
ft  eontalns  a  part  of  the  old  works,  with  the  addition  of  such 
new  pipes  as  were  foand  necessary  when  it  was  rebuilt  a  few 
jears  ago.** 

t  Updike's  Narr.  Chorch,  1«0.  t  Ibid.  200, 808. 


the  future  importance  of  the  place :  *  Truly,  you 
have  very  little  foresight,  for  in  fifty  years'  time 
every  foot  of  land  in  this  place  will  be  as  valuable 
as  the  land  in  Cheapside.'  The  Dean's  house, 
notwithstandiug  his  prediction,  is  at  present  no- 
thing better  than  a  farm-house,  and  his  Jibrary 
converted  into  the  dairy :  when  he  left  America, 
he  gave  it  to  the  college  at  New  Haven,  in  Coi^- 
necticut,  who  have  let  it  to  a  fanner  on  a  long 
lease;  his  books  he  divided  between  this  college 
and  that  in  Massachusetts.  The  Dean  is  said  to 
have  written  in  this  place  The  Minute  Philoso- 
pher."* For  the  value  of  the  farm,  it  must  be 
groat  to  its  present  holder ;  Yale  College  having 
in  the  la^  century  lea^  out  the  land  for  a  term 
of  nine  hundred  and  ninety-nine  years,  at  a  rent 
payable  in  wheat,  which  was  iAcr wards  com- 
muted into  the  present  annual  i*eceipt  of  one  hun- 
dred and  forty  dollars. 

Berkeley  left  America,  by  the  way  of  Boston, 
on  his  return  to  England,  in  September,  1781,  and 
in  February  of  the  following  year,  preached  a 
sermon  before  the  Incorporated  Society  for  the 
Propagation  of  the  Gospel  in  Foreign  Parts,  in 
which  he  speaks  of  his  observations  of  the 
American  colony,  alluding,  among  other  points, 
to  the  fashion  of  infidelity  which  had  spread 
from  the  mother  country.  This  was  the  topic 
of  his  chief  work,  Aleiphron^  or  the  Minute 
Philowpher^  which  he  pubUshed  the  same  year, 
and  which  he  had  penne<l  in  America.  It 
is  a  series  of  dialogues,  after  the  manner  of 
Plato,  ingeniously  combating  the  fVee-thinking 
spirit  of  the  age  as  it  manifested  itself  in 
"  the  atheist,  libertine,  enthusiast,  scorner,  critic, 
metaphysician,  fatalist,  and  sceptic."  The  dia- 
logue is  ffraced  by  occasional  passages  of  descrip- 
tion of  the  scenery  at  Newport,  in  the  midst  of 
which  it  was  written.  It  opens  with  a  reference 
to  the  disappointment  in  the  Bermuda  scheme. 

I  flattered  myself,  Theages,  that  before  this  time 
I  might  have  been  able  to  have  sent  you  an  agreea- 
ble account  of  the  success  of  tlie  affair  which  brought 
me  into  this  remote  corner  of  the  country.  Bui 
instead  of  this,  I  should  now  give  you  the  detail  of 
its  miscarriage,  if  I  did  not  rather  choose  to  enter- 
tain yon  with  some  amusing  incidents,  which  h:ive 
helped  to  make  me  easy  under  a  circumstimce  I 
could  neither  obviate  nor  foresee.  Events  are  not 
in  our  power ;  but  it  always  is,  to  make  a  good  use 
even  or  the  very  worst  And  I  must  needs  own, 
the  course  and  event  of  this  affair  gave  opportunity 
for  reflections  that  make  me  some  amends  for  a 
great  loss  of  time,  pains  and  expense.  A  life  of 
lustion,  which  takes  its  issue  from  the  counsels,  pas- 
sions, and  views  of  other  men,  if  it  doth  not  draw  a 
man  to  imitate,  will  at  least  teach  him  to  <»bserve. 
And  a  mind  at  liberty  to  reflect  on  its  own  observa- 
tions, if  it  produce  noUiing  useful  to  the  worid,  seldom 
fails  of  entertainment  to  itself  For  several  months 
past  I  have  enjoved  such  liberty  and  leisure  in  this 
distant  retreat,  uir  beyond  the  verge  of  that  great 
whirlpool  of  business,  faction  and  pleasure,  which  is 
caUed  the  world. 

The  writer  describes  his  host  Euphranor,  the 
philosopher  and  the  farmer,  two  characters  not  so 


*  Travels  through  the  Middle  Settlements  in  North  America, 
In  the  vears  1760  and  1760.  By  the  Rev.  Andrew  Bornaby, 
A.Mn  Vicar  of  Oreenwioh.    Lond.    4to.    Wib. 
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incon?i5tcnt  in  natnro  as  bv  custom  thev  seem  to 
bo,  nnd  hU  friend  Crito,  who  maintain  the  burden 
of  dI^coui*se  in  behalf  of  truth  and  Ilevelation 
against  the  sceptical  Alciphron  and  Lysicles.  The 
lir:>t  conver^sation  is  in  the  open-air — a  pleasant 
picture  of  the  landscape. 

Next  morning  Euphranor  rose  early,  and  spent 
the  forenoon  iu  orderinff  his  affairs.  After  dinner 
we  took  a  wnlk  to  Crito  s,  which  lay  through  half  a 
dozen  pleasant  fields  planted  round  with  plane  trees, 
tliat  are  very  common  in  this  part  of  the  country. 
We  walked  under  the  delicious  shade  of  these  trees 
for  about  nn  hour  before  we  came  xo  Crito's  house, 
which  stands  in  the  middle  of  a  small  park,  beauti- 
fied with  two  fine  groves  of  oak  and  walnut,  and  a 
winding  stream  of  sweet  and  clear  water.  We  met 
a  servant  at  the  door  with  a  small  basket  of  fruit, 
which  he  was  carrying  into  the  grove,  where  he  said 
his  master  was,  with  the  two  strangera  We  found 
them  all  three  sitting  under  a  shade.  And  after  the 
usual  forms  at  first  meeting,  Euphranor  and  I  sat 
down  by  them.  Our  conversation  began  about  the 
be:iuty  of  tills  rural  scene,  the  fine  season  of  the 
year,  and  some  late  improvements  which  had  been 
mode  in  the  adjacent  country  by  new  methods  of 

agriculture. 
f 

The  next  "  Dinlogne"  U  carried  on  by  the  sea- 
shore : — 

Next  morning  Alciphron  and  Lysicles  said  the 
weather  was  so  fine  tliey  had  a  mind  to  spend  the 
day  abroad,  and  take  a  cold  dinner  under  a  shade 
in  some  pleasant  part  of  the  country.  Whereupon, 
after  bre;ikfast,  we  went  down  to  a  beach  about 
half  a  mile  off;  when  we  walked  on  the  smooth 
sand,  with  the  ocean  on  one  hand,  and  on  the  other 
wild  broken  rocks,  intermingled  with  shady  trees 
and  springs  of  waters,  tiU  the  sun  began  to  be 
uneasy.  We  thea  withdrew  into  a  hollow  glade 
between  two  rocks. 

These  associations  are  cherished  at*  Newport, 
and  tlie  spot  is  pointed  out  where  Berkeley  wrote 
Alciphron.  It  gives  a  flavor  to  the  region  to 
have  had  the  fine  argument  and  poetio  tlioughts 
of  the  book  written  there.  Thongh  it  belongs  to 
English  rather  than  American  literature,  we  may 
quote  one  of  its  passages,  for  its  bearing  upon  the 
autlior's  liberality  to  our  colleges,  that  in  which 
he  refutes  an  attack  of  Shaftesbury  upon  "men of 
the  church  and  aniversitie»'^  as  unfriendly  to  true 
learning. 

In  the  mean  time,  I  must  beg  to  be  excused, 
if  I  cannot  believe  your  great  man  on  his  bare 
word;  when  he  would  have  us  think,  that  igno- 
rance and  ill  taste  are  owing  to  Christian  reli- 
gion or  the  clergy,  it  being  mv  sincere  opinion,  that 
whatever  learning  or  knowle()ge  we  have  among  us, 
is  derived  from  that  order.  If  those,  who  are  so 
sagacious  at  discovering  a  mote  in  other  eyes,  would 
but  purge  their  own,  I  believe  they  might  easily 
see  this  truth.  For  what  but  religion  could  kindle 
and  preserve  a  spirit  towards  learning,  in  such  a 
northern  rough  people!  Greece  produced  men  of 
active  and  subtile  geniua  The  public  conventions 
and  emulationi  of  their  cities  forwarded  that  genius ; 
and  their  natural  curiosity  was  amused  and  excited 
by  learned  conversations,  in  their  public  walks  and 
gardens  and  porticos.  Our  genius  leads  to  amuse- 
ments of  a  grosser  kind:  we  breathe  a  grosser 
and  a  colder  air :  and  that  curiosity  which  was 
general  in  the  Atheuiana^  and  the  gratifying  of 


which  was  their  chief  recreation,  u  rmong  our 
people  of  fashion  treated  like  affectation,  and  as 
sucli  banished  from  polite  assemblies  and  places 
of  resort;  and  without  doubt  would  in  a  little 
time  be  banished  the  country,  if  it  were  not  for  the 
great  reservoirs  of  learning,  where  tliose  formalists, 
pedants,  and  bearded  boys,  as  your  profound  entic 
calls  them,  are  maintained  by  tlie  liberality  and 
piety  of  our  predecessors.  For  it  is  as  evident  that 
religion  was  the  cause  of  those  seminaries,  as  it  is 
that  they  are  the  cause  or  source  of  all  the  leamiiig 
and  taste  which  are  to  be  found,  even  in  those  very- 
men  who  are  the  declared  enemies  of  our  religion 
and  public  foundations.  Every  one,  who  knows  any 
thing,  knows  we  are  indebted  for  our  learning  to  the 
Greek  and  Latin  tongues.  This  those  severe  elisors 
will  readily  grant  Perhaps  they  may  not  be  so 
ready  to  grant,  what  all  men  must  see,  that  we  are 
indebted  for  those  tongues  to  our  religion.  What 
else  oould  have  made  foreign  and  dead  laDgunges  in 
such  request  among  us  I  What  could  have  kept  in 
being  and  handed  them  down  to  our  tunes,  through, 
so  many  dark  ages  in  which  the  world  was  wasted 
and  disfigured  by  wars  and  violence  I  Wliat,  but  a 
regard  to  the  Holy  Scriptures,  and  theological 
writings  of  the  fathers  ana  doctors  of  the  church  f 
And  in  fact,  do  we  not  find  that  the  learning  of 
those  times  was  solely  in  the  hands  of  ecclesiastica, 
that  they  alone  lighted  the  lamp  in  succeseion  one 
from  another,  and  transmitted  it  down  to  after-ages; 
and  that  ancient  books  were  collected  and  pre- 
served in  their  colleges  and  seminaries,  when  all 
love  snd  remembrance  of  polite  arts  and  studies  were 
extinguished  among  the  laity,  whose  amlation 
entir^y  turned  to  arms  f 

A  eulogy  which  mi^ht  be  justly  extended  to 
our  American  seats  of  literature  which  have  been 
so  greatly  indebted  to  clergyinen. 

Berkeley  soon  became  liiahop  of  Clo}*ne,  and 
some  years  afterwards  again  found  vent  &)r  his 
amiable  enthusiasm  in  advocating  his  t^tpecific  of 
tar  water,  which  he  made  quite  the  fashion  oi 
the  day,*  and  for  which  he  gained  the  attention 
of  philosophers  and  theologians  by  the  snbtlo 
speculadojis  of  his  Siris;  a  Chain  of  PhUomppki- 
eal  R^fidctionM  and  Jnquiriei  concerning  the 
virtvet  of  Tar  Water  ;  and  divers  other  eubieef* 
eonneeted  together  and  arising  one  from  anotner,\ 

In  his  death  Berkeley  realized  the  EuthanasSji 
which  he  had  desired.  On  a  Sunday  evening, 
Jan.  14,  1753,  as  he  was  with  his  family  in  hia 
residence  at  Oxford,  lying  on  a  couch  listening  to 
his  wife  reading  a  sermon  by  Sherlock,  the  nnal 
messenger  came  to  him  in  Mlenoe,  and  it  was  not 
perceived  that  he  was  dead  till  his  daughter 
offered  him  a  cup  of  tea.  He  was  buritS  at 
Chrirt  Church,  and  a  well  written  inscription  in 
Latin  was  put  upon  his  monument:  but  the 
friendly  pen  of  Pope  wrote  his  lasting  epitaph : 


*  ^  It  is  Imposofble,**  wrltM  Mr.  Daaeombe  to  Archbi^op 
Herrtoff  In  1744,  **  to  write  a  letter  now  without  tincturing  ths 
ink  with  tar  wster.  This  is  tlte  oommon  topic  of  diieoarss 
both  among  the  rich  and  poor,  high  and  low ;  and  the  Bishop 
of  aojne  has  made  it  as  ftahionable  as  going  to  VaoxhaU  or 
Banelagh."* 

t  *♦  Had  the  oonvefsation(Coleridge's)been  thrown  upon  paper 
it  mig^t  have  been  easy  to  trace  the  oontinuity  of  the  links ; 
jost  M  in  Bishop  Berkeley*!  Siria,  [Seiris  oaght  to  have  be«n 
the  nanie,<€i.  Zcipir,  a  chain]  from  a  pedestal  so  km  and  ab- 
feet,— BO  cullnarv  m  tar  water,  the  method  of  prenarlDc  It  and 
its  medicinal  e(fect«— the  disfertation  ascend^  like  Jarob'a 
ladder,  by  Inst  gradations,  into  U>e  Heaven  of  Heavens  uxA  tb* 
Thrones  of  tbo  Trinity.'*— De  (^aincgr. 
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To  Berkeley  every  virtue  under  heaven.* 

Berkeley's  prophetic  verses  on  America,  so 
often  quoted,t  will  secure  his  popular  reputation 
with  our  hintory.J 

As  an  introduction  to  them  we  may  present, 
with  other  illustrations  of  the  main  idea,  a  passage 
from  Gwrge  Herbert's  poem  of  "  The  Church 
Militant,"  published  in  1633,  in  which  the  pro- 
gress of  reUgion  westward  had  been  a  century 
earlier  commemorated. 

Reliffion  stands  on  tiptoe  in  our  land, 

Ready  to  puss  to  the  Ameiican  strand. 

When  height  of  malice,  and  prodigious  lusts. 

Impudent  sinning,  witchcrafts,  and  distrusts, 

The  marks  of  future  bane,  shall  fill  our  cup 

Unto  the  brim,  and  make  our  measure  up ; 

When  Sein«  shall  swallow  Tiber,  and  the  Thames 

By  letting  in  them  both,  polluted  her  streams  ! 

When  Italy  of  us  shall  have  her  will, 

And  all  her  cnleudar  of  sins  fulfil ; 

Whereby  one  m  ly  foretell  what  sins  next  year 

Shall  both  in  France  and  England  domineer: 

Then  shall  reli|^on  to  America  flee ; 

They  have  their  times  of  Gospel,  e'en  as  we. 

My  God,  thon  dost  prepare  for  them  a  way, 

By  carrying  first  their  gold  from  them  away : 

For  gold  and  grace  did  never  yet  agree : 

Religion  always  sides  with  poverty. 

We  think  we  rob  them,  but  we  think  amiss : 

We  are  more  poor,  and  they  more  rich  by  this. 

Thou  wilt  revenge- their  quarrel,  making  grace' 

To  pay  our  debts,  and  leave  our  ancient  place 

To  go  to  them,  while  that,  which  now  their  nation 

But  lends  to  us,  shall  be  our  desolation. 

Yet  as  the  Church  shall  thither  westward  fly. 

So  sin  shall  trace  and  dog  her  instantly ; 

Thev  have  their  period  also  and  set  times, 

Both  for  their  virtuous  actions  and  their  crimes. 

In  1684  Sir  Thomas  Browne  published  "  certain 
Miscellany  Tracts,"  one  of  which,  entitled  The 
Propheey^  contained  several  reflections  of  this  kind 


*  Epllogne  to  the  Sftttres. 

t  And  somettmes  misqaoted,  partfcnlarlj  in  ftisklng  one  of 
the  lines  misread — 

Westward  tbe  9tar  of  empire  takes  its  way. 

%  These  lines,  though  nowflunlliar  to  everv  schoolboy,  were 
not  many  years  ago  brought  out  by  Mr.  Yerpianclc  In  his  anni> 
renary  di.iooiu'se  before  tbe  New  York  Historical  Society  as  a 
novelty,  and  Koapp,  in  bis  Lectures  on  American  Literature, 
quotes  "*  this  little  poem  as  extremely  scarce"  fh>m  that  source. 
— Lecture^  64. 

There  U  a  curious  remtnlscenoe,  or  rather  unsatisfactory 
tradition,  of  these  lines  of  Berkeley,  in  a  letter  of  John  Adams 
toBeuJamio  Uush,  dated  1807,  in  which  he  introduces  "*  brother 
CfBoeh,  a  gentleman  of  four  score,"  and  interrogates  him  as  to 
a  eonplet,  tbe  second  Hoe  of  which  ran- 

And  empire  rises  where  the  sun  descends: 

His  friend,  after  a  UMment's  pause,  gave  him — 

Tbe  eastern  nations  sink,  their  glory  ends, 
And  empire  rises  where  the  sun  descends. 

**  I  asked  him,**  continues  Ad«ns,  **  if  Dean  Berkeley  was  the 
aothor  of  them.  He  an.<«wered,  no.  Tbe  tradition  was.  ju  he 
bad  heard  It  for  sixty  years,  that  these  lines  wore  inscribed,  or 
ititber  drilled.  Into  a  rook  on  the  shore  of  Monument  Bay,  in 
par  old  colony  of  Plymouth,  and  were  Bnn>osed  to  have  been 
written  and  engrared  there  br  some  of  tbe  first  emigrants 
from  Leyden,  who  landed  at  Plymouth.  However  this  may 
be,  I  may  add  my  testimony  to  BCr.  Craneh's,  that  I  have 
beard  these  verses  for  more  than  sixty  yeariw  I  oonijeotars 
that  Berkeley  became  connected  with  tliem,  in  my  head,  by 
some  report  that  tbe  Bisliop  had  copied  tbem  into  some 
pablleaUon.  There  is  notiilng  in  my  little  reading;  more  an- 
cient In  my  memory  than  the  observation  that  arts,  sdenoea, 
and  empire  bad  travelled  westward ;  and  in  conyersation  it 
was  always  added,  since  I  was  a  child,  that  their  next  leap 
would  be  ovw  tbe  Atlantic  into  America.^— John  Adams^ 
Workfl^  ix.  90O. 


on  the  rise  and  progress  of  America,  in  which,  Dr. 
Johnson  says,  "  Browne  plainly  discovers  his  ex- 
pectation to  be  the  same  with  that  entertained 
lately  with  more  confidence  by  Dr.  Berkeley, 
that  *  America  will  be  the  seat  of  the  fifth  em- 
pire.' "*  It  is  in  verse,  with  a  proee  commentary. 
The  lines  relating  to  America  are. 

When  New  England  shall  trouble  New  Spain, 
When  America  shall  cease  to  send  out  its  treasure. 
But  employ  it  at  home  in  American  pleasure ; 
When  the  new  world  shall  tho  old  invade, 
Nor  con  lit  them  their  lords  but  their  fellows  in 
trade.f 

The  benevolent  prophecies  of  Berkeley,  in  refer- 
ence to  America,  also  recall  to  us  the  later  anti- 
cipations, which,  if  not  the  measure  of  our  per- 
fonnance,  were  of  his  own  benevolence,  expressed 
in  1773  by  the  good  Bishop  of  St.  Asaph,  the 
worthy  friend  of  Franklin,  before  the  Society  for 
the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel  in  Foreign  Parts, 
which  always  had  American  welfare  at  heart. 
"  It  is  diflicult,"  said  he,  "  for  men  to  look  into 
the  destiny  of  future  ages,  the  designs  of  Provi- 
dence are  too  vast  and  complicated,  and  our  own 
powers  are  too  narrow  to  admit  of  much  satisfac- 
tion to  our  curiosity.  But  when  we  nee  many 
great  and  powerful  causes  constantly  at  work,  we 
cannot  doubt  of  their  producing  proportionable 
effects.  The  colonies  in  North  America  have  not 
only  taken  root  and  acquired  strength,  but  seem 
hastening,  with  an  accelerated  progress,  to  such  a 
powerM  state  as  may  introduce  a  new  and  im- 
portant change  in  human  afiairs."  He  goes  on  to 
describe  their  opportunities  and  the  prospects  of 
new  states,  "The  vast  continent  itself,  over 
which  they  are  gradually  spreading,  may  be  con- 
sidered as  a  treasure,  yet  untouched,  of  natural 
productions  that  shall  hereafter  afford  ample 
matter  for  commerce  and  contemplation."  And 
he  anticipates  that  "  time  and  discipline  niay  dis- 
cover some  means  to  correct  the  extreme  inequa- 
lities of  condition  between  the  rich  and  the 
poor."t 

VSBSBS  ON  TBB  PSOSPIOT  OV  PLAirmfO  ARTS  AHD  LSAXHIlCa 

INAMIUUOA. 

> 

The  Muse,  disgusted  at  an  age  and  clime. 

Barren  of  every  glorious  theme, 
In  distant  lands  now  waits  a  better  time, 

Producing  subjects  worthy  fame : 

In  hnppjr  climes,  where  from  the  genial  sun 
And  virgin  earth  such  scenes  ensue, 

The  force  of  art  by  nature  seems  outdone, 
And  fsnci^  beauties  by  the  true: 

In  happy  climes  the  seat  of  innocence, 
Where  nature  guides  and  virtue  rules, 

Where  men  shall  not  impose  for  truth  and  sense, 
The  pedantry  of  courts  and  schools : 

There  shall  be  sung  another  golden  age. 

The  rise  of  empire  and  of  arts,^ 
The  good  and  great  inspiring  epic  rage, 

The  wisest  heads  and  noblest  hearts. 


•  Lite  of  Sir  Thomas  Browne. 

t  Sir  Thomas  Browne's  Works,  iv.  S82.    Orahame,  in  bis  His- 
tory of  the  United  States,  notices  this  idea  of  western  progress 
in  the  country,  onotlng  Bnmaby^s  Travels,  and  ler^rrlngto  the 
bmguage  of  the  Italian  Improvisatore  to  Benjamin  We•^as  the 
I    story  U  related  In  Gait's  Ufe.— Hbtory,  iv.  186,  448. 
\      X  Bishop  Bbiple/8  Works,  11. 3^ 
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Not  snch  M  Europe  breeds  in  her  decay ; 

Such  MB  she  bred  when  fresh  and  young. 
When  heavenly  flame  did  animate  her  clay, 

By  future  poets  shall  be  sung. 

Westward  the  course  of  empire  takes  its  way ; 

The  four  first  acts  already  past, 
A  fifth  shall  close  the  drama  with  the  day ; 

Time's  noblest  offiipring  is  the  last 

OHAlOJEa  THOMSON, 

Thb  "  perpetual  secretary"  of  the  old  Revolutionary 
Congress  from  1775,  was  a  man  of  literary  tastes, 
who,  when  be  bad  long  served  bis  country  and 
become  to  his  contemporaries  one  of  the  best 
known  and  most  respected  personages  of  our  early 
political  annal^  occupied  the  remainder  of  bin 
life  in  composition,  publishing  a  Translation  of 
the  Old  and  New  Testaments.  He  was  bom  in 
Ireland  in  1729,  and  came  to  America  at  the  age 
of  eleven.  His  father  died  on  the  passage,  and  he 
was  thrown  on  bis  own  resources  in  Maryland. 
One  of  his  brothers  assisted  bim  in  entering  the 
school  of  Dr.  Alison,  at  Thunder  Hill  in  that 
state.  Books  were  scarce,  and  a  single  lexicon 
did  duty  for  the  whole  school.  A  story  is  told 
of  the  boy^s  eagerness  in  pursuit  of  an  intellectual 
pleasure.  One  of  his  schoolfellows  came  down 
from  Philadelphia,  bringing  with  him  an  odd  vo- 
lume of  the  Spectator.  Thomson  read  it  with 
great  delight,  and  learning  that  an  entire  set 
could  bo  purchased  at  a  certain  place  for  the 
small  stock  of  money  which  he  had  at  command, 
without  asking  permis!«ion  he  set  off  on  foot  for 
Philadelphia  to  buy  it.  Having  obtained  it  he 
returned,  when  the  motive  of  nis  journey  was 
taken  as  sufficient  excuse  for  the  truant  An 
anecdote  like  this  is  worth  a  volume  in  illustrat- 
ing the  character  of  the  man  and  the  state  of 
literature  in  America  at  the  time.  At  Dr.  Ali- 
son^s  seminary  be  learnt  Greek,  I^tln,  and  Mathe- 
matics enoucn  to  undertake  a  Friends'  Academy 
in  Philadelpnia,  which  he  conducted  with  credit 
He  was  an  ardent  republican,  and  immediately 
upon  the  assembling  of  the  old  Continental  Con- 
gress of  1774,  was  chosen  its  secretary.  John 
Adams  at  the  time,  in  his  X)iar}%  describes  bim  as 
**  the  Sam.  Adams  of  Philadelphia,  the  life  of  the 
cause  of  liberty.'**  He  retained  his  post  of  Secre- 
tary with  every  Congress  till  the  clase  of  the 
war,  and  was  chosen  as  the  person  to  inform 
Washington  at  Mount  Vernon  of  his  nomination 
to  the  Presidency.  His  services  to  Congress 
were  very  efficient,  and  the  repute  of  his  integrity 

Sined  him  the  name  with  the  Indians  of  "  The 
anofTruth.'^t 

The  Rev.  Ashbel  Green,  President  of  the  Col- 
lege of  New  Jersey,  in  his  Autobiography,  says 
of  the  sacred  regard  for  truth  which  marked  the 
statements  of  the  old  Congress,  that  it  became  a 
proverb,  "  It's  as  true  as  if  Charles  Thomson's 
name  was  to  it ;"  and  adds  this  personal  reminis- 
cence,— "I  had  the  happiness  to  be  personally 
acquainted  with  Charles  Thomson,  He  was  txul 
t>f  stature,  well  proportioned,  and  of  primitive 
simplicity  of  manners.  He  was  one  of  the  best 
classical  scholars  that  our  country  has  ever  pro- 


•  WorlM,  IL  866. 

t  WalAta'B  Article,  Am.  Blognifbj.   Am.  Qnsr.  R«t.  L  M^^ 


dnced.  He  made  three  or  four  transcriptions  of 
bis  translation  of  the  whole  Bible,  fK>m  the  Sep- 
tuagint  of  the  Old  Testament,  and  from  tbe 
original  of  the  New ;  still  endeavoring  in  each  to 
mflie  improvements  on  bis  former  labors.  After 
our  revolutionaiT  war  was  terminated,  and  before 
tbe  adoption  of  the  present  Constitution  of  ibe 
United  States,  our  country  was  in  a  very  deplo- 
rable state,  and  many  of  our  surviving  patriotic 
&ther-s  and  Mr.  Thomson  among  the  rest,  could 
not  easily  rid  themselves  of  gk)omy  appreheo- 
sions.  Mr.  Thomson's  resource  was  the  stody  of 
the  Sacred  Scriptures.  His  last  work  was  a 
Hannony  of  the  Four  Goepek,  in  the  language 
of  his  own  version."* 

In  person  Thomson  was  remarkable.  The 
Abb6  Kobin,who  was  in  the  conntr}'  ^vith  Rocbam- 
bean,  found  him  at  Philadelphia  ^^  tbe  soul  of  tbe 
body  politic,'^!  and  was  struck  with  bis  meagre 
and  furrowed  countenance,  his  hollow  and  spark- 
ling eyes,  and  white  erect  hair.  This  description, 
in  1781,  does  not  argue  a  condition  of  perfect 
health,  yet  Thomson  lived  till  1824^  dying  at  tbe 
venerable  age  of  ninety -five. 

BOBERT  B0GER8. 

Robert  was  tbe  son  of  James  H.  Rogers,  an  early 
settler  of  the  town  of  Dmnbarton,  New  Hamp- 
shire entered  military  service  during  tlie  French 
war,  and  raised  a  company  of  Rangers,  who  ac- 
quired a  high  reputation  for  activity  in  tbe  region 
surrounding  Lake  George,  where  his  name  is  per- 
petuatcnl  by  the  nrecipice  known  as  Rogers's  slide, 
on  the  edge  of  tne  lake,  so  called  Irom  an  act  <tf 
daring  of  tlieir  leader  in  escaping  down  its  steep 
side,  and  so  over  the  ice,  from  a  party  of  Indians 
in  hot  pursuit  In  1760  Rogers  received  orders 
from  Sir  Jetfrey  Amherst  to  take  possession  d 
Detroit  and  other  western  posts  ceded  by  the 
French  after  the  fall  of  Queb^.  He  ascended  the 
St  Lawrence  and  the  lakes  with  two  hundred  of 
his  rangers,  visited  Fort  Pitt,  had  an  interview 
with  tbe  Indian  chief,  Pontiac,  at  tlie  site  of  the 
present  Cleveland  on  Lake  Erie;  received  tbe 
submission  of  Detroit,  but  was  prevented  from 
proceeding  further  by  the  approach  of  winter.  He 
afterwards  visited  .England,  where  be  suffered 
from  want  until  he  borrowed  the  means  to  print 
bis  Journal  and  present  it  to  the  King,  when  ho 
received  the  appointment  of  Governor  of  Michili- 
mockinac  in  ITOo.l  He  returned  and  entered 
upon  his  command,  but  was  afterwards,  on  an 
accusation  of  a  ]>lot  to  deliver  up  his  post  to  the 
Spaniards,  tlien  the  possessors  of  Louisiana,  sent 
to  Montr^  in  irons.  In  1769  he  revisitetl  Eng- 
land, was  presented  to  the  King,  and  imprison^ 
for  debt.  He  at\erward8,  according  to  his  ac- 
count of  liimself  to  Dr.  Wheel<x;k  at  Dartmouth, 
"  fought  two  battles  in  Algiers  under  tbe  Dey." 

In  1775  he  made  his  appearance  in  tbe  nortliem 
states,  where  be  made  lou<l  professions  of  patriot- 
ism, and  talke<l  of  recent  interviews  with  the 
Congress  at  Philadelphia.  He  held  a  pass  from 
that  body,  but  it  had  been  obtained  after  be  liad 


•  life  of  Ashbel  OrccD«  48. 

t  Nouveftu  Voyage  dans  KAnieiiqae  Septontrlonalo,  en  Tan. 
nee  1781  et  campamie  de  Tanni-e  de  M.  ie  Comte  de  BochaQi> 
beau.    Par  M.  rAbN:' Robin.    Paris  176Sj>pw  91. 

1  Diary  of  John  Adama,  Peoember  tf,  17€&  Works,  ik 
1C7. 
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been  iheir  prisoner,  and  been  released  on  hbJ 
parole.  In  Jannary,  1776,  Washington  recom- 
mended that  he  should' be  watched,  and  in  June 
ordered  his  arrest.  He  was  taken  at  South  Am- 
boy,  where  he  professed  to  be  on  his  way  to  offer 
his  services  to  Congress.  Washington  sent  him 
to  that  body,  by  whom  he  was  directed  to  return 
to  New  Hampshire.  He  soon  after  openly  joined 
the  side  of  the  crown,  accepted  a  colonelcy,  and 
raised  a  company  called  the  Queen^s  Rangers.  In 
the-fall  of  1776  he  narrowly  escaped  being  taken  pri- 
soner by  Lord  JSti rling  at  Mamaroneck.  He  not  long 
after  went  to  England,  and  was  succeeded  in  his 
command  by  Colonel  Siincoe.  He  was  proscribed 
and  banished  under  the  act  of  New  Hampshire  in 
1778,  and  his  subsequent  history  is  unknown.* 

Rogers  published,  in  1765,  his  JaumdU^^  a 
spirited  account  of  his  early  adventures  as  a  nin- 
ger,  and  in  the  same  year  A  ConeUe  Account  of 
Ncrth  America.X  He  ^attempted  a  bolder  flight 
in  the  following  year  in  his  tragedy  of  Fanteach. 
The  publication  does  not  bear  his  name.  It  is  a 
carious  production,  the  peculiarities  of  which  can 
be  best  displayed  by  analysis  and  extract. 

The  play  of  ronteach  opens  ^vith  an  interview  be- 
tween two  Indian  traders,  one  of  whom  di closes  to 
his  less  experienced  associate,  the  means  by  which 
the  Indians  are  cheated  in  the  commerce  for  fars, 
Indians  enter  with  packs  of  skins  which  they  part 
with  for  rum.  They  are  defrauded  by  a  juggle  in 
the  weight,  and  paid  in  well  watered  spirits.  We 
have  next  Osborne  and  Honnyman,  two  English 
hunters,  in  possession  of  the  stage,  who  expatiate 
on  the  advantages  of  shooting  down  well  laden 
Indians,  and  taking  possession  of  their  packs 
withont  even  the  ceremony  of  bargains.  The 
scene  changes  to  an  English  fort,  with  Colonel 
Oookum  and  Captain  Frisk,  a  pair  of  blusterers, 
irho  propose  immediate  extermination  of  the  red- 
ans, ronteach  enters  with  complaints  that  his 
men  are  cheated,  but  receives  naught  but  abuse 
in  return.  We  have  next  a  scene  in  which  the 
governors  distribute  tlie  presents  sent  by  the  Eng- 
Bsh  King  to  the  Indians,  reserving  half  of  the 
stock  for  themselves  and  retaining  a  similar  share 
of  the  furs  brought  by  the  Indians  in  return. 
"What  would,  says  Catchum,  one  of  these  Govern- 
ors, the  King  of  Endand  do  with  Wampum  ? 

Or  beaver  skins  d^e  thi  nk  ?  He's  not  a  hatter  I 
.  Thus  ends  the  first  act.  In  the  second,  the  In- 
dian dramatis  person©  are  brought  forward. 
Ponteach  summons  his  sons  Philip  and  Chekitan, 
and  his  counsellor  Tenesco,  to  deliberate  on  war 
with  the  English.    He  feels  sure  of  the  support 


•  Sabine's  American  Loyalista.  Parkmao's  Hlstoiy  of  Poo- 
tlac,  i>.  141 

t  Joarnala  of  Major  Robert  Boger&  containing  an  account  of 
tbc  aerenl  toccnralooa  be  made,  under  the  generals  who  com- 
maoded  on  the  continent  of  America  during  the  late  war.  From 
wfadcb  raajr  be  collected  the  most  matcml  circumstances  of 
erery  campaign  on  that  continent  fh>m  the  commencement  to 
the  conclusion  of  the  war.    London,  1765.  8vo.  pp.  S88. 

%  A  concise  account  of  North  America,  containing  a  descrip- 
tlon  of  the  several  British  colonies  on  that  continent  including 
the  isUnds  of  Newfoundland,  Cape  Breton,  Ac. ;  as  to  their 
situation,  extent,  climate,  soil,  produce,  rise,  gorcrnment,  pre- 
sent  boundaries,  and  the  number  of  Inbabltaots  supposed  to  be 
Ib  eaeh.  Also,  of  the  Interior  or  westerly  parts  of  the  country, 
upon  the  rivers  St  Lawrence,  the  MlsslMlppi,  Christlno,  aod 
the  great  lakes.  To  which  Is  suttjolned  an  acc(»unt  of  the  seve- 
ral nations  and  tribes  of  Indians  residing  In  those  parts,  as  to 
their  customs,  manners,  government,  numbers,  Ac,  containing 
many  useful  and  entertaining  IbctN  never  before  treated  of.  By 
JIajor  Bobert  Bogers.    London,  170&.  8vo.  pp.  261 


of  the  chie&f  with  the  ezoeption  of  the  *^  Mohawk 
Emperor."  Philip  undertakes  to  secure  his  oon- 
currencCf  and  Ponteach  departs  to  consult  his 
Indian  doctor  and  a  French  priest,  as  to  the  in- 
terpretation of  a  dream  which  he  relates.  After 
his  exit  Philip  narrates  his  plan.    It  is  to  secure 

g>3seBsion  of  Monelia  and  Toraz,  the  children  of 
endrick  the  Mohawk  Emperor,  and  detain  them 
in  case  of  his  opposition;  a  plan  by  which  he 
proposes  to  serve  his  brother,  who  is  m  love  with 
Monelia,  as  well  as  his  father.  Chekitan  loyfully 
aoouiesces  and  departs,  leaving  Philip  to  deliver  a 
soliloquy  from  which  it  appears  that  he  hates  his 
brother.    After  a  rhapsody  on  love  he  says : — 

Once  have  I  felt  its  poison  in  my  heart. 

When  this  same  Chekitan  a  captive  led 

The  fair  Donanta  from  the  Illioois ;  ^ 

I  saw,  admir'd,  and  lov'd  the  charming  maid, 

And  08  a  favor  ask*d  her  from  his  hands, 

But  he  refus'd  and  eold  her  for  a  slave. 

My  love  is  dead,  but  my  resentment  lives. 

And  now*8  my  time  to  let  the  flnme  break  forth. 

For  while  I  pay  this  ancient  debt  of  vengeance, 

III  serve  my  country,  and  advance  myselt 

He  loves  Monelia — Hendrick  must  be  won — 

Monelia  and  her  brother  both  must  bleed — 

This  is  my  vengeance  on  her  lover's  head — 

Then  Til  aflSrni,  'twas  done  by  Englishmen — 

And  to  gain  credit  both  with  friends  and  foes, 

rU  wound  myself,  and  say  that  I  receiv'd  it 

By  striving  to  assist  them  in  the  combat 

This  will  rouse  Hendrick's  wrath,  and  arm  his 

troops 
To  blood  and  vengeance  on  the  common  foe. 
And  further  still  my  profit  may  extend ; 
My  brother's  rage  wiU  lead  him  into  danger. 
And,  he  cut  off,  the  Empire's  all  my  own. 
Thus  am  I  fix'd ;  my  scheme  of  gpoodness  laid, 
And  I'll  effect  it,  tho'  thro'  blood  I  wade. 
To  desperate  wounds  apply  a  desperate  cure, 
And  to  tall  structures  lay  foundations  sure ; 
To  fame  and  empire  hence  my  course  I  bend, 
And  every  step  I  take  shall  thither  tend. 

This  closes  the  second  act.  In  the  third  we 
have  a  scene  between  Ponteach  and  his  ghostly 
counsellors.  Both  interpret  the  dream  as  an 
admonition  to  go  to  war,  and  the  monarch  and 
Indian  depart,  leaving  the  priest  solus  to  take  the 
audience  into  his  confidence,  which  he  does  most 
unblushingly,  in  a  curious  passage,  valuable  as 
showing  me  perverted  views  entertained  of  the 
Boman  Gatholio  missionaries  by  tlie  English. 

Next  follows  an  Indian  pow-wow,  with  long 
speeches,  winding  up  with 

nnS  VAB  BOKO. 

To  the  Tune  of  "  Over  the  Hills  and  Far  Avoay,'* 
8.ung  by  Tenesco,  the  Head  Warrior,  They  all 
join  in  the  Chorus,  and  danee  while  that  in  sin^ina, 
in  a  circle  round  him ;  and  during  the  Chorus  tne 
Music  pla^s, 

Where-e'er  the  sun  displays  his  light, 
Or  moon  is  seen  to  shine  oy  night, 
Where-e'er  the  noisy  rivers  flow, 
Or  trees  aod  grass  and  herbage  grow. 

Chorus. 

Be*t  known  that  we  this  war  begin 
With  proud  insulting  Englishmen ; 
The  hatchet  we  have  lifted  high 

[holdifig  up  their  halchfia] 
And  them  well  conquer  or  well  die. 

C/tonts, 
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The  edge  is  keen,  the  blade  is  bright. 
Nothing  saves  them  but  their  flight ; 
And  then  like  heroes  we'll  pursue, 
Oyer  the  hills  and  valleys  tarough. 

Chiorut. 

TheyTl  like  frighted  women  quake, 
When  they  behold  a  hisMng  Kuake ; 
Or  like  timorous  deer  away, 
And  leave  both  goods  and  arms  a  prey. 

ChoniM, 

Pain'd  with  hunger,  cold,  or  heat, 

In  haste  they'll  fi-om  our  land  retreat ; 

While  we'll  employ  our  scalping  kniv< 

[Drawing  and  Jlouruhing  their  scalping 
knives] 
Take  off  their  sculls  and  spare  their  Uvea 

CftortM. 

Or  in  their  country  theyTl  complain. 
Nor  ever  dare  return  again  ; 
Or  if  they  should  tliey'U  rue  the  day. 
And  curse  the  guide  that  shew'd  the  way. 

c  Chorus, 

If  fortune  smiles,  well  not  be  long 
Ere  we  return  with  dance  and  song, 
But  ah !  if  we  should  chance  to  die. 
Dear  wives  and  children  do  not  cry. 

Chorus, 

Our  friends  will  ease  your  grief  and  woe, 
By  double  vengeance  on  the  foe; 
Will  kill,  and  scalp,  and  shed  their  blood, 
Where-e'er  they  find  them  thro'  the  wood. 

Chorus. 

No  pointing  foe  shall  ever  say 
Twas  there  the  vanquished  Indian  lay. 
Or  boasting  to  his  fnends,  relate 
The  tale  of  our  unhappy  fate. 

Chorus, 

Let  us  with  courage  then  away 
To  hunt  and  seize  the  frighted  prey ; 
Nor  think  of  children,  friend,  or  wife. 
While  there's  an  Englishman  alive. 

Chorus, 

In  heat  and  cold,  thro*  wet  and  dry, 
Will  we  pursue,  and  they  shall  fly 
To  seas  which  they  a  refuge  think 
And  there  in  wretched  crowds  theyll  sink. 

Chorus,    Exeunt  otnnes  singing, 

Philip  removes  Chekitan  from  Monelia,  by 
placing  him  at  the  head  of  troops.  The  piece 
proceeds  in  accordance  with  his  programme,  but 
justice  is  first  wreaked  on  Honnjrman,  the  trader, 
who  is  despatched  on  the  stage. 

In  Act  v.,  Scene  1,  MoneUa  and  Torax  are  also 
killed,  and  Philip  discovered  wounded.  His  story 
is  believed,  midl  Torax  revives  snflSciently  to 
declare  the  trath,  after  he  has  left  the  scene.  On 
his  return  he  is  confronted  by  the  ir\jnred  Cheki- 
tan. They  fight  Philip  is  slain,  and  Chekitan 
kills  himself.  TeneHcp  bears  the  news  of  this 
extirpation  of  his  off:»pring  to  Ponteach,  and  is 
soon  followed  by  tidings  of  the  complete  rout  of 
the  Indian  forces.  The  iqonarch  closes  the  piece 
with  the  following  lines,  which  poasess  force  and 
•beauty : — 

Te  fertile  fields  and  glad'ning  streams  adieu, 

Ye  fountains  that  have    quench'd   my  scorching 

thirst, 
Te  shades  that  hid  the  sonbeams  from  my  head, 


I  Ye  groves  and  hills  that  yielded  me  the  chaoe, 
Ye  flow'ry  mead?,  and  banks,  and  bending  trees. 
And  thou,   proud  earth,  made  druqk  with  royal 

blood, 
I  am  no  more  your  owner  and  your  king. 
But  witness  for  me  to  your  new  base  lords. 
That  my  unconquer*d  mind  defies  them  still ; 
And  though  I  fiy,  'tis  on  the  wings  of  hope. 
Yes,  I  wifi  hence  where  there's  no  Britisn  foe. 
And  wait  a  respite  from  this  storm  of  woe ; 
Beget  more  sons,  fresh  troops  collect  and  arm,    . 
And  other  schemes  of  future  greatness  form ; 
Britons  may  boast,  the  gods  may  have  their  will, 
Ponteach  I  am,  and  shall  be  Ponteach  stilL 

JOSEPH  GALLOWAY, 

A  LOYALIST  refugee  of  tlio  Revolution,  was  in 
the  early  part  of  his  career  an  advocate  to  the 
popular  interest  in  Pennsylvania.  He  was  l)om 
m  Maryland  about  1730,  came  early  to  Philadel- 
phia, took  part  with  Franklin  in  opiK)>ition  to 
the  proprietary  interest,  and  was  a  member  of  the  • 
first  Continental  Congress  of  1774.  His  plaa,  in 
that  body,  of  a  "  a  projK>sed  union  between  Great 
Britain  and  the  colonies,^*  was  published  in  hi^ 
immphlet,  A  Candid  Examination  qfth^  Mutual 
Claims  of  Great  Britain  and  the  Colonies,  Two 
years  later  he  joined  the  British  troops  in  New 
Jersey,  and  entered  with  them  when  they  tot^k  |ki»- 
session  of  Philadelphia.  lie  was  employed  under 
Sir  William  Howe,  and  when  the  city  was  freed 
from  the  enemy  went  to  New  York,  and  shortly 
left  for  England,  where  he  was  examined  before 
the  Hou:*e  of  Commons  on  American  afl^airs. 
He  published  there  a  number  of  iMimphletn :  Let- 
ters  to  a  Nobleman  on  the  Comluct  of  the  War  ia 
the  Middle  Colonies ;  A  Letter  to  Lord  Hotce  on 
his  Naval  Coiduet;  A  Reply  to  the  Observations 
qf  General  Howe^  with  Thoughts  on  the  Conse- 
quences of  American  Independence;  Reflections 
on  the  American  Rebellion*  At  tlie  close  of  his 
life  he  occupied  himself  with  the  study  of  the 
Prophecies.  Two  volumes,  the  fruits  of  these 
studies,  were  published  in  London  in  1802  and  '8, 
entitled.  Brief  Commentaries  on  such  Parts  of  the 
Revelation  arid  other  Prophseies  as  immediately 
r^fer  to  the  Present  Times;  ii>  which  tlie  sever^ 
Allegorical  Types  and  Expressions  of  these  Pro- 
phecies are  translated  into  their  literal  meaning 
and  applied  to  their  appropriate  events :  contain-. 
,  ing  a  Sununary  of  the  Revelation,  the  Prophetic 
Histories  of  the  Beast  of  the  Bottomless  Pit ;  the 
Beast  of  the  Earth;  the  Grand  Confederacy  or 
Babylon  the  Great ;  the  Man  of  Sin ;  the  Little 
Horn  and  Antichrist;  and  The  Prophetic  and 
Anticipated  History  of  the  Church  of  Rome; 
written  and  publisiied  six  hundred  years  before 
the  Rise  of  that  Church.  In  whicii  the  Prophetic 
Figures  and  Allegt)ries  are  literally  explained; 
and  her  Tricks,  Frauds,  Blasphemies  and  Dread- 
ful Persecutions  of  the  Church  of  Ciirist  are  fore- 
told and  described.  Prefaced  by  an  Address,  de- 
dicatory, expostulatory,  and  critical.t  He  resided 
in  England  till  his  death  in  1803. 

John  Adams  describes  him,  in  his  Diary,  as 
"sensible  and  learned,  but  a  cold  speaker.^^ 
Franklin  had  confidence  in  his  ]>atriotism,  and  left 


*  8psrk8*8  Franklin,  viL  877 ;  Ssblne's  American  LovaUsts, 
80S. 
X  Works,  U.  8M.  t  Watts's  Bft.  Brit 
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in  his  charge  in  America  a  valnable  collection  of 
hi3  letter-books  and  papers,  which  were  lost, 
ffis  defection,  from  his  well  known  talents,  was 
severely  commented  upon  by  the  friends  of  the 
Revolution.  Stiles,  in  his  manuscript  Diary,  of 
the  date  of  October  1, 1776,  says:— "Mr.  Gallo- 
way has  also  fallen  from  a  great  height  into  con- 
tempt and  infamy;  but  he  never  was  entirely 
confided  in  as  a  thorough  son  of  liberty."  Trum- 
bull, too,  tells  the  story  in  his  M'Fingal,  how 
"  Galloway  began^y  being  a  flaming  patriot ;  but 
being  disgusted  at  his  own*  want  of  influence,  and 
the  greater  popularity  of  others,  he  turned  Tory, 
wrote  against  the  measures  of  Congress,  and  ab- 
sconded. Just  before  his  escape,  a  trunk  was  put 
on  board  a  vessel  in  the  Delaware,  to  be  delivered 
to  Jo^ph  Galloway,  Esquire.  On  opening  it,  he 
fomid  it  contained  only,  as  Shakespeare  says — 

.  A  halter  gratis,  and  leave  to  hang  himself; 

while  MTingal  himself,  in  hU  royalist  zeal,  de- 
claims against  the  popular  party,  in  his  letVhand- 
ed  manner — 

Did  you  not,  in  as  vile  and  shallow  way, 
Fright  our  poor  Pliiladelphian,  Galloway, 
Your  Congress,  when  the  loyal  ribald 
Belied,  berated,  and  bescribbled  f 
What  ropes  and  halters  did  you  send. 
Terrific  emblems  of  his  end. 
Till,  least  he'd  hang  in  more  than  effigy, 
Fled  in  a  fog  the  trembling  refugee  ?* 

Francis  Hopkinson  addressed  Galloway  a  wi- 
thering letter  m  1778,  when  he  was  "  in  the  seat 
of  power  in  the  city  of  Philadelphia,"  and  the  re- 
negade Cunningham  was  made  keeper  of  the  pro- 
vost prison,  which  was  published  at  the  time, 
and  is  preserved  in  his  works: — "The  temporary 
reward  of  iniquity,"  was  his  language,  "  you  now 
hold  will  soon  shrink  from  your  grasp ;  and  the 
fiavor  of  him  on  whom  you  now  depend  will  cease, 
when  your  capacity  to  render  the  necessary  ser- 
vices shall  cease.  This  you  know,  and  the  reflec- 
tion must  even  now  throw  a  gloom  of  horror 
over  your  enjoyments,  which  the  glittering  tinsel 
of  your  new  su)>erintendency  caunot  illumine. 
Look  back,  and  all  is  guilt — ^look  forward,  and 
all  is  dread.  When  the  history  of  the  present 
times  shall  be  recorded,  the  name:}  of  Galloway 
and  Cunningliam  will  not  be  omitted ;  and  pos- 
terity will  wonder  at  the  extreme  obduracy  of 
which  the  human  heart  i-*  ca])able,  and  at  the  un- 
mea<ural)lo  di^it.UKe  between  a  traitor  and  a 
Wasiungtox." 

hector  st.  john  ceevec(eue. 

TnE  volume  entitled  Letten  from  an  American 
Farmer^  describing  certain  provincial  Situations^ 
Manners  and  Oustoms^  and  conveying  some  idea 
of  the  state  of  the  People  of  jforth  America : 
foritten  to  a  Friend  in  England,  by  J.  Hector  St. 
John,  a  fisirmer  in  Pennsylvania,  is  one  of  the 
most  pleasing  and  agreeable  of  the  books  respect- 
ing the  early  impressions  made  by  the  simple  life 
of  America  upon  intelligent  and  sensitive  Euro- 
peans.t    With  the  exception  of  the  Memoirs  of  an 


•  Tnunbnirs  McFlngalL  canto  IIL 

t  We  have  glren  the  title  of  this  book  from  the  copy  prlnt- 
•  I  by  Mathew  Car«>,  In  17M. 


American  Lady,  by  Mrs.  Grant  of  Laggan,  and 
some  passages  in  the  travels  of  Brissot  de  War- 
ville,  we  know  of  no  more  appreciative  pictures 
of  the  idyllic  life  of  America  in  the  period  just 
preceding  the  Revolution.  It  is  all  sentiment 
and  susceptibility  in  the  French  school  of  St. 
Pierre  and  Chateaubriand,  looking  at  homely 
American  life  in  the  Claude  Lorraine  glass  of 
fanciful  enthusiasm.  The  author  prides  him- 
self upon  his  good  feeling ;  and  instead  of  hiding 
it  in  his  bre&st,  as  an  Englishman  would  do, 
brings  it  out  into  the  sunlight  to  enjoy  it,  and 
writes  it  down  to  see  how  it  will  look  upon  pa- 
per. The  book  is  written  in  the  character  of  a 
plain  country  farmer,  who,  hanng  entertained 
an  accohiplished  scholar  from  the  old  world  at 
his  fann,  is  invited  by  this  European  friend,  on 
his  return  home,  to  communicate  to  him  his 
observations  and  reflections  on  life  in  America. 
The  fanner,  who  is  a  man  of  acuteness  and  sensi- 
bility, is  encouraged  to  undertake  the  task  by  tlie 
advice  of  the  clergyman  at  Hale,  who  tells  him, 
that  letter-writing,  like  preaching,  will  soon  be- 
come easy  from  practice ;  and  by  the  good  sense 
and  hinaliness  of  his  Quaker  wife,  who  is  ever 
ready  to  cheer  him,  in  her  kind,  homely  way,  in 
whatever  he  undertakes.  There  is  an  introduc- 
tion, a  chapter  on  "  the  situation,  feeling-*,  and 
pleasures  of  an  American  farmer ;"  a  discussion 
of  the  question,  "  What  is  an  American  ?"  a  long 
account  of  Nantucket  and  its  manners,  and  of 
Martha's  Vineyard ;  a  description  of  Charleston, 
and  a  notice  of  the  naturalist  Bartram. 

The  author  of  these  letters,  the  contents  of 
which  we  have  thus  indicated,  was  a  French 
gentleman,  born  in  1731,  of  a  noble  family,  at 
Caen  in  Nonnandy,  who,  at  the  age  of  sixteen, 
was  sent  by  his  parents  to  England  to  complete 
his  education,  and  passed  six  years  there,  acquir- 
ing, among  other  things,  a  passion  for  emigration 
to  the  British  colonies.  In  1754  he  embarked  for 
America,  and  settled  upon  a  farm  near  New  York. 
He  married  the  daughter  of  a  merchant  In  the 
war,  his  lands  were  overrun  by  the  British  troops. 
Afiairs  of  importance,  in  1780,  requiring  his  pre- 
sence in  England,  he  obtained  permission  of  the 
British  commander  to  cross  the  lines,  and  embark 
with  one  of  his  sons  from  New  York.  A  French 
fleet  on  the  coast  detained  the  vessel  in  the  har- 
bor, when  he  was  arrested  as  a  spy  in  the  place, 
and  kept  in  prison  for  three  months.  He  was  re- 
leased on  examination,  and  jsailed  for  DubHn, 
where  he  arrived  in  December.  He  travelled  to 
London,  and  Anally  reached  the  patenial  roof,  in 
France,  April  2, 1781,  after  an  absence  of  twenty- 
seven  years.  He  became  a  member  of  the  Agri- 
cultural Society  of  Caen,  and  introduced  the  cul- 
tivation of  the  potato  into  his  district.  His 
Letters  from  an  American  Farmer  were  first 
written  in  English :  a  language  which  had  become 
more  familiar  to  him  than  his  native  tongue,  and 
published  in  1782,  in  London.'''    He  translated 


*  HIb  lAUnfrom  on  Amtrican  Farmer  first  made  tbeir 
mpearance  In  London,  In  1769.  Written  tboa  orLdnallr  in 
English,  they  were  translated  by  the  author  into  French  on 
his  return  to  bis  native  country,  where  they  appeared,  with 
some  addittona,  in  1787,  with  the  title,  UUretd'un  CulHvaieur 

Amsri'ain^  adr^^es  d  Wm.  S •>,  ffw.^  depuis  Vanned 

<  177(».  jwtqtt^d  178«.  Par  if.  St.  Jofin  d«  Crf^^omr.  Tra- 
,  dtniUB  de  Y  AngkUi,  There  was  an  earlier  French  edition  in 
I  178i. 
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them  into  French,  in  which  langnage  two  editions 
appeared  in  Paris,  in  1784  and  1787.  His  glow- 
ing and  extravagant  pictures  of  American  life 
induced  many  families  to  emigrate  to  the  borders 
of  the  Ohio,  where  they  suffered  the  extremities 
of  famine  and  fever.  His  friend,  the  author  lizay- 
Hamesia,  who  trusted  to  the  representations  of 
the  Scioto  company,  was  one  of  toe  disappointed. 

In  1783  Crevecoeur  returned  to  New  York  as 
French  consul.  He  found  his  house  burnt,  his 
wife  dead,  and  his  children  in  the  hands  of  a 
stranger,  Mr.  Flower,  a  merchant  of  Boston,  who 
had  been  led  to  take  charge  of  them  by  the  kind- 
ness Crevecoeur  had  shown  to  prisoners  abroad. 
He  was  honored  bv  Washington,  and  retained  his 
office  till  1793,  when  he  returned  to  his  native 
country,  residing  first  at  a  country-seat  near 
Rouen,  and  afterwards  at  Sarcelles.  He  em- 
ployed his  leisure  in  writing  a  book  of  his  travels 
and  observations  in  America,  which  he  published 
in  three  volumes,  in  Paris,  in  1801 :  Voyage  dans 
la  Saute  Peneylvav^  et  dans  VEtat  de  New  Ysrh^ 
par  un  Memhre  Adopt\f  de  la  Nation  Oneida, 
Traduit  et  publii  par  Vauteur  des  Lettres  d^un 
OuUivateur  Amerteain,  The  translation  is  an 
affectation,  purporting  to  be  from  a  manuscript 
cast  ashore  from  a  wreck  on  the  Elbe.  The  work 
is  dedicated  to  Washington  in  highly  complimen- 
tary terms,  recapitulating  the  public  events  of  his 
life,  of  which  the  translator  had  been  an  observer. 
It  contains  much  interesting  matter  relatii\g  to 
tlie  Indians,  the  internal  improvements  of  the 
country,  agriculture,  and  a  curious  conversation 
on  the  fir^t  peopling  and  the  antiquities  of  the 
country  with  Franklin,  whom  St.  John  accompa- 
nied in  1787  to  Lancaster,  when  the  sage  laid  the 
foundation-stone  of  his  Grerman  college  at  that 
place. 

CreveccBur  died  at  Sarcelles,  November,  1818, 
leaving  behind  him  a  high  reputation  for  worth 
and  agreeable  personal  qualities. 

An  interesting  notice  of  this  writer  is  published 
in  one  of  the  notes  to  Darlington's  biographical 
sketch  of  John  Bartram,  from  the  recollections  of 
Samuel  Breck,  of  Philadelphia,  who  saw  St  John 
in  Paris  in  1787.  He  describes  him  as  in  the 
midst  of  Parisian  society,  where  the  man  and  his 
book  were  much  admired.  He  made  the  return 
voyage  home  with  him,  and  gives  this  record  of 
his  impressions  of  his  character,  which  is  ftilly  in 
unison  with  the  manner  of  his  book : — "  St.  John 
was  by  nature,  by  education,  and  by  his  writings 
a  philanthropist;  a  man  of  serene  temper,  and 
pure  benevolence.  The  milk  of  human  kindness 
circulated  in  every  vein.  Of  manners  unas- 
suming; prompt  to  serve,  slow  to  censure;  intelli- 
gent, beloved,  and  highly  worthy  of  the  esteem 
and  respect  he  everywhere  received.  His  society 
on  shipboard  was  a  treasure.*^ 

Hazlitt  was  a  great  admirer  of  the  freshness 
and  enthusiasm  of  the  American  Fa/rmer.  In  one 
of  the  charming  letters  addressed  to  him,  Charles 
Lamb  interpolates  an  exclamation,  doubtless  from 
Bridget  Ella,  ''  O  tell  Hazlitt  not  to  forget  to  send 
me  the  American  Farmer.  I  dare  say  it  is  not 
80  good  as  he  fancies;  but  a  book's  a  book."t 


*  Memorials  of  Bartnun  and  Marshall,  bf  WilUam  DarilDCT* 
ton,  p.  44 
t  Charles  Lamb  to  Haslltt,  KoTember  18, 1806. 


Hazlitt  kept  tlie  Farmer  in  memory^  for  in  18S9, 
in  an  article  on  American  Literature  in  the  Edin- 
burgh Eetietc,  he  bestows  all  his  warmth  upon 
him.  "  The  American  Farmer's  Letters,"  says  he, 
^*  give  us  a  tolerable  idea  how  American  scenery 
and  manners  may  be  treated  with  a  lively  poetic 
interest.  The  pictures  are  sometimes  highly  co- 
lored, but  they  are  vivid  and  strikingly  charac- 
teristic He  gives  not  only  the  objects  but  the 
feelings  of  a  new  country.  He^escribes  himself 
as  placing  his  httle  boy  in  a  chair,  screwed  to  the 
plough  which  he  guides  (to  inhale  the  sorat  of  the 
fresh  furrows),  while  his  wife  sits  knitting  under 
a  tree  at  one  end  of  the  field.  He  recounts  a  bat- 
tle between  two  snakes  with  a  Homeric  gravity 
and  exuberance  of  style.  He  paints  the  dazzling, 
almost  invisible  flutter  of  the  humming-bird  s 
wing :  Mr.  Moore's  airiest  verse  is  not  m^e  lig^t 
and  evanescent  His  account  of  the  manners  of 
the  Nantucket  people,  their  frank  simplicity,  and 
festive  r^oicings  after  the  perils  and  hardships  of 
the  whale-fishing,  is  a  true  and  heart^t  picture. 

The  most  interesting  part  of  the  author's 

work  is  that  where  he  describes  the  fir^^t  indica- 
tions of  the  breaking-out  of  the  American  war — 
the  distant  murmur  of  the  tempest — ^the  threat- 
ened inroad  of  the  Indians,  like  an  inundation, 
<m  the  peaoeAil  back-settlements :  his  complaints 
and  his  auguries  are  fearful.^**  Hazlitt  dlid  not 
know  the  author  to  be  a  Frenchman,  or  he  would 
have  accounted,  in  his  brilliant  way,  for  the  con- 
stitutional vivacity  of  the  book,  and  its  peculiar 
treatment  of  an  Ainerican  sulgect 

iJfXUGlLir   FAUfKB'S  PLBASUVB. 

The  instant  I  enter  on  my  own  land,  the  bright 
idea  of  property,  of  exclusive  right,  of  independence, 
exalts  my  mind.  Precious  soiC  I  say  to  myself^  by 
what  singular  custom  of  law  is  it,  that  thou  wart 
made  to  constitute  the  riches  of  the  freeholder  f 
What  should  we  American  farmers  be,  without  the 
distinct  poeseaaion  of  that  soil  ?  It  feeds,  it  clothes 
us ;  from  it  we  draw  even  a  great  exuberancy,  our 
best  meat,  our  richest  drink,  the  very  honey  of  our 
bees  comes  from  this  privileged  spot  No  wonder 
we  should  thus  cherish  its  possession,  no  wonder  that 
so  many  Europeans  who  have  never  been  able  to 
say,  that  such  portion  of  land  was  thein,  cross  the 
Atlantic  to  realize  that  happiness  This  formerly 
rude  soil  hns  been  converted  by  my  father  into  a 
pleasant  farm,  and  in  return  it  has  established*  all  our 
rights;  on  it  is  founded  our  rank,  our  freedom,  our 
power  as  citizens,  our  importance  as  inhabitants  of 
such  a  4iBtrict  These  unages,  I  must  confess,  I 
always  behold  with  pleasure,  and  extend  them  as 
far  as  my  imagination  can  reach :  for  this  is  what 
may  be  called  the  true  and  the  only  philosophy  of 
an  American  farmer.  Pray  do  not  laugh  in  thus 
seeing  an  artless  countryman  tracing  himself  through 
the  simple  modifications  of  his  life;  remonber 
that  you  have  reouired  it;  therefore  vfith  can- 
dour, though  with  aiffidence,  I  endeavour  to  follow 
the  thread  of  my  feelings;  bat  I  cannot  tell  you  alL 
Often  when  I  plough  my  lew  ground,  I  place  my 
little  boy  on  a  chair,  which  screws  to  the  beam  of 
the  plough — ^its  motion,  and  that  of  the  horses 
please  hJm;  he  is  perfectly  hiu)py,  and  begins  to 
chat  As  I  lean  over  the  hanale,  various  are  the 
thoughts  which  crowd  into  my  mind.  I  am  now 
doing  for  him,  I  say,  what  my  £sther  formerly  did 


*  Edinburgh  Boview,  October,  1829,  p.  183. 
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for  me ;  may  God  enable  him  to  live,  that  he  may 
perform  the  same  operations,  for  the  same  purposes, 
when  I  am  worn  out  and  old!  I  relieve  his  mother 
<rf  some  trouble,  while  I  have  him  with  me;  the 
odoriferous  furrow  exhilarates  his  spirits,  and  seems 
to  do  the  child  a  great  deal  of  good,  for  he  looks 
more  blooming  since  I  have  adopted  that  praetioe ; 
can  more  pleasure,  more  dignity  be  added  to  that 
primary  occupation  I  The  father  thus  ploughing 
with  his  chilo,  and  to  feed  his  family,  is  inferior 
only  to  the  emperor  of  China,  plougmng  as  an  ex- 
ample to  his  kingdom. 


soiro  AHP  nrarxNOX. 


The  {Measure  I  receive  from  the  warblings  of  the 
birds  in  the  spring,  is  superior  to  my  poor  descrip- 
tioQ,  as  the  continual  succession  of  their  tuneful 
g  not€^,  is  for  ever  new  to  me.  I  generally  rise  from 
bed  about  that  indistinct  interv^,  which,  properly 
speaking,  is  neither  nij^ht  nor  day ;  for  this  is  the 
moment  of  the  most  universal  vck^al  choir.  Who  can 
listen  unmoved,  to  the  sweet  love  tales  of  our  robins, 
told  from  tree  to  tree?  or  to  the  shrill  cat  birds? 
The  sublime  accents  of  the  thrush  from  on  high, 
always  retard  my  steps,  that  I  may  listen  to  the  de- 
licious music.  The  variegated  appearances  of  tlie 
dew  drops,  as  they  hang  to  the  different  objects, 
must  present,  even  to  a  clownish  imagination,  the 
most  voluptuous  ideasw  The  astonishing  art  which 
all  bird4  display  in  the  construction  of  their  nests,  ill 
provided  as  we  may  suppose  them  with  proper  tools, 
their  neatuess,  their  convenience,  always  make  me 
ashamed  of  the  slovenliness  of  our  houses ;  their  love 
to  their  dame,  their  incessant  careful  attention,  and 
the  peculiar  songs  they  address  to  her,  while  she 
tediously  incubates  their  eggSy  remind  me  of  my 
duty,  could  I  ever  forget  it  Their  affection  t<>  their 
helpless  little  ones,  is  a  lively  precept;  and  in  short, 
the  whole  economy  of  what  we  proudly  call  the 
brute  creation,  is  admirable  in  every  circumstance ; 
and  vain  man,  though  adorned  with  the  additional 
gift  of  reason,  might  learn  from  the  perfection  of  in- 
stinct, how  to  regulate  the- follies,  ana  how  to  temper 
the  errors  which  this  second  gift  often  makes  him 
eommit  This  is  a  subject,  on  which  I  have  often 
bestowed  the  most  serious  thoughts;  I  have  often 
blushed  within  myself,  and  been  greatly  astonished, 
when  I  have  compared  the  unerring  path  they  all 
follow,  all  just,  all  proper,  all  wise,  up  to  the  neces- 
sary degree  of  perfection,  with  the  coarse,  the  im- 
Eerfect  systems  of  men,  not  merely  as  governors  and 
ings  but  as  masters,  as  husbands,  as  fathers,  as  citi- 
aena.  But  this  is  a  sanctuary  in  which  an  ignorant 
farmer  must  not  presume  to  enter. 

TBI  HUXinNO  BlUk. 

One  anecdote  I  must  relate,  the  circumstances  of 
which  are  as  true  as  they  are  singular.  One  of  my 
constant  walks,  when  I  am  at  leisure,  is  in  my«low- 
lands,  where  I  have  the  pleasure  of  seeing  my  cattle, 
horses,  and  colts.  Exuberant  grass  replenishes  all 
my  fields,  the  best  representative  of  our  wealth ;  in 
the  middle  of  that  track,  I  have  cut  a  ditch  eight 
feet  wide,  the  banks  of  which  nature  adorns  every 
spring  with  the  wild  salendine,  and  other  flowering 
weeds,  which,  on  these  luxuriant  ground^  shoot  up 
to  a  great  height  Over  this  ditch  I  have  erected  a 
bridge,  capable  of  bearing  a  loaded  waggon;  on 
each  side  i  carefully  sow  every  year  some  grains  of 
hemp,  which  rise  to  the  height  of  fifteen  feet,  so 
strong  and  so  full  of  limbs,  as  to  resemble  young 
trees :  1  once  ascended  one  of  them  four  feet  above 
the  ground.  These  produce  natural  arbours,  ren- 
darea  often  still  more  compact  by  tlie  assistance  of 


an  annual  creeping  plant,  which  we  call  a  vine,  that 
never  fails  to  entwine  itself  amone  their  branches, 
and  always  produces  a  very  desirable  shade.  From 
this  simple  grove  1  have  amused  myself  an  hundred 
times  in  olnerving  the  great  number  of  hummine 
birds  with  which  our  country  abounds:  the  wild 
blossoms  every  where  attract  the  attention  of  these 
birds,  which,  like  bees,  subsist  by  suction.  From 
tikis  retreat  I  distinctly  watch  them  in  all  their  va- 
rious attitudes;  but  their  flight  is  so  rapid  that  you 
cannot  distinguish  the  motion  of  their  wings.  On 
this  little  bira,  nature  has  profusely  lavished  her 
most  splendid  colours;  the  most  perfect  azure,  the 
most  beautiful  gold,  the  most  dazzling,  red,  are  for 
ever  in  contrast,  and  help  to  embellish  the  plumes 
of  his  majestic  head.  The  richest  pallet  of  the  most 
luxuriant  painter,  could  never  invent  any  thing  to 
be  compared  to  the  variegated  tints  with  which  this 
insect  oird  is  arrayed.  Its  bill  is  as  long  and  as 
sharp  as  a  coarse  sewing  needle ;  like  the  bee,  nature 
has  taught  it  to  find  out,  in  the  calix  of  flowers  and 
blossoms,  those  mellifluous  particles  that  serVe  it  for 
sufllcient  food;  and  yet  it  seems  to  leave  them  un- 
touched, undeprived  of  anytbins  that  our  eyes  can 
possibly  distinguish.  When  it  feeds,  it  appears  as 
if  immoveable,  though  continually  on  the  win^ ;  and 
sometimes,  from  what  motives  i  know  not,  it  will 
tear  and  lacerate  flowers  into  a  hundred  pieces: 
for,  strange  to  tell,  they  are  the  most  irascible  of  the 
feathered  tribe.  Where  do  passions  find  room  in  so 
diminutive  a  body  f  They  often  fight  with  the  fury 
of  lions,  until  one  of  the  combatants  falls  a  sacrifice 
and  dieSb  When  fatigued,  it  has  often  perched 
within  a  few  feet  of  me,  and  on  such  favourable  op- 
portunities I  have  surveyed  it  with  the  most  minute 
attention.  Its  little  eyes  appear  like  diamonds,  re- 
flecting light  on  every  side :  most  elegantly  finished 
in  all  parts,  it  is  a  nuniature  work  of  our  great  pa- 
rent; who  seems  to  have  formed  it  the  smallest, 
and  at  the  same  time  the  most  beautiful  of  the 
winged  species 

In  the  year  1787  I  accompanied  the  venerable 
Franklin,  at  that  time  Governor  of  Pennsylvania,  on 
a  journey  to  Lancaster,  where  he  had  been  invited 
to  lay  the  corner-stone  of  a  college,  which  he  had 
founded  there  for  the  Germans.  In  the  evening  of 
the  day  of  the  ceremony,  we  were  talking  of  the  dif- 
ferent nations  which  inhabit  the  continent,  of  their 
aversion  to  agriculture,  Ac,  when  one  of  the  princi- 
pal inhabitants  of  the  city  said  to  him : 

"Governor,  where  do  you  think  these  nations 
came  from?  Do  you  consider  them  aborigines? 
Have  you  heard  of  the  ancient  fortifications  and 
tombs  which  have  been  recently  discovered  in  the 
west?" 

"  Those  who  inhabit  the  two  Floridos,"  he  replied, 
**  and  lower  Louisiana,  say,  that  they  came  from  the 
mountains  of  Mexico.  I  should  be  -inclined  to  be- 
lieve it  If  we  may  judge  of  the  Esquimaux  of  the 
coasts  of  Labrador  ^the  most  savage  men  known^  by 
the  fairness  of  their  complexion,  the  color  of  tneir 
eyes,  and  their  enormous  oeards,  they  are  originally 
from  the  north  of  Europe,  whence  they  came 'at  a 
very  remote  period.  As  to  the  other  nations  of  this 
continent,  it  seems  difficult  to  imagine  from  what 
stock  they  can  be  descended.  To  assign  them  an 
Asiatic  and  Tartar  origin,  to  assert  that  they  crossed 
Behring  Straits,  and  spread  themselves  over  this 
continent,  shocks  all  our  notions  of  probability. 
How,  indeed,  can  we  conceive  that  men  almost 


*  TraDsltted  flrom  St  J<^*8  Voyage  dsns  Is  Haute  Pennsyl- 
vsole,  ch.  li. 
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naked,  armed  with  bo'srs  and  arrows,  could  have 
undertaken  a  journey  of  a  thousand  leagues  through 
thick  forests  or  impenetrable  marshes,  accompanied 
by  their  wives  and  children,  with  no  means  of  sub- 
sistence, save  what  they  derived  from  hunting  f 
What  could  have  been  the  motives  of  such  an  emi- 
gration ?  If  it  were  the  severe  cold  ,of  their  own 
country,  why  should  they  have  advanced  to  Hud- 
eon's  Bay  and  Lower  Canada?  Why  have  they  not 
stopped  on  their  wai^  at  the  beautiful  plains  on  the « 
banks  of  the  Missouri,  the  Minnesota,  the  Mississippi, 
or  tlie  Illinois  y  But  it  will  be  said,  they  did  settle 
there,  and  those  with  whom  we  are  ac<|uainted  are 
but  the  surplus  population  of  these  ancient  emigra- 
tions. If  it  were  so,  we  shoiUd  discover  some  anslogy 
between  their  languages:  and  it  is  ascertained  be* 
yond  a  doubt,  that  the  languages  of  the  Kadouassees 
and  Padoukas  no  more  r«semlHe  the  Chippewa,  the 
Mohawk,  or  the  Abenaki,  than  they  do  tne  jargon 
of  Komschatka. 

**On  the  other  hand,"  he  continued,  "how  can 
we  suppose  them  to  be  the  aborigines  of  a  region  > 
like  this,  which  produces  scarcely  any  fruits  or 
plants  on  which  the  primitive  man  could  have  sub- 
sisted until  he  had  learned  to  make  a  bow  and  ar- 
row, harpoon  a  fish,  and  kindle  a  fire  ?  How  could  , 
these  first  families  have  resisted  the  inclemency  of  ; 
the  seasons,  the  stings  of  insects,  the  attacks  of  ' 
carnivorous  animals f  The  warm  climates,  there- 
fore, and  those  that  abound  in  natural  fruits,  must 
have  been  the  cradle  of  the  human  race;  it  was 
from  the  bosom  of  these  favored  regions  that  the 
ex*tberant  portion  of  the  early  communities  gradu- 
ally spreaa  over  the  rest  of  the  world.  Whence 
came  the  nations  which  inhabit  this  continent,  those 
we  meet  with  in  New  Zealand,  New  Holland,  and 
the  islands  of  the  Pacific  \  Why  have  the  people  of 
the  old  world  been  civilized  for  thousands  of  ages, 
while  those  of  the  new  still  remain  plunged  in  igno* 
ranee  and  barbarism!  Has  this  hemisphere  more 
recently  emerged  from  the  bosom  of  tlie  waters! 
These  questions,  and  a  thousand  others  we  mig^t 
ask,  will  ever  be  to  us,  frail  beings,  like  a  vast 
desert  where  the  wandering  eye  sees  not  the  small- 
est bush  on  which  it  may  repose. 

"  Tliis  planet  is  very  old,"  he  continued.  "  Like  the 
works  of  Homer  and  Hesiod,  who  can  saj  through 
how  many  editions  it  has  pnssed  in  the  unmensity 
of  ages  !  The  rent  continents,  the  straits,  the  gulfs, 
the  islands,  the  shallows  of  the  ocean,  are  but  vast 
fragments  on  which,  as  on  the  planks  of  some 
wrecked  vessel,  the  men  of  former  generations  who 
escaped  these  commotions,  have  produce<l  new  po- 
pulations, lime,  so  preci<»U8  to  us,  the  creatures  of 
a  moment,  is  nothing  to  nature.  Who  can  tell  us 
when  the  earth  will  again  experience  these  fatal 
catastrophes,  to  which,  it  appears  to  me,  to  be  as 
much  exposed  in  its  annual  revolutions,  as  are  the 
vessels  which  ci*oss  the  sens  to  be  dashed  in  pieces 
on  a  sunken  rock !  The  near  approach  or  contact 
of  one  of  those  globes  whose  elliptical  and  mys- 
terious courses  are  perhaps  the  agents  of  our  desti- 
nies, some  variation  in  its  annual  or  diurnal  rotation, 
in  the  inclination  of  its  axis  or  the  equilibrium  of  the 
seas,  mi^ht  change  its  chmate,  and  render  it  long 
uninhabitable. 

"  As  to  your  third  question,"  continued  the  gover- 
nor, "  I  will  give  you  sume  reflections  which  occurred 
to  me  on  reading  the  papers  lately  presented  to  our 
pliiloeophical  society  by  Generals  Vamnm  and  Par- 
sous,  and  Captains  John  Hart  and  Serjeant,  in  rela- 
tion to  the  entrenched  camps  and  other  indications 
of  an  ancient  population,  of  whom  tradition  has 
transmitted  no  account  to  our  indigenous  popula- 
tion.     In  travelling  through  the  paits  of  this  state 


beyond  the  Alleghanies,  we  oftas  find  on  tlie  high 
ground  near  the  rivers  renuMDB  of  parapets  arc 
ditches  eovered  with  loftv  trees.    Almoet  tlie  whole 
of  the  peninsula  of  Muskingfaum  is  oeenpied  by  a 
vaat  fortified  camp^     It  is  composed  of  three  square 
inclosures ;  the  central  one,  which  is  the  largest, 
has  a  communication  with  the  former  bed  of  the 
river,  whoae  waters  APP«<^  to  have  retreated  nearly 
three  hundred  feet    Inese  tncloaores  are  formed  by 
ditches  and  parapets  of  earth,  in  which  no  cut  stones 
or  brick  have  been  found.     The  centre  is  occnpied 
by    conical  elevations  of  different  diameters  and 
heights.     Each  of  these  incl<«ures  appears  to  have 
had  a  cemetery.     As  a  proof  of  the  nigh  antiquity 
of  these  works,  we  are  assured,  as  an  undisputed 
fact,  that  the  bones  are  converted  into  calcareous 
matter,  and  that  the  vegetable  soil  with  which  these 
fortifications  are  covered,  and  which  has  been  formed 
merely  by  the  falling  off  of  the  leaves  and  of  the 
fragments  of  trees,  is  almost  as  thick  as  in  the  places 
around  about  them.     Two  other  campe  have  been 
likewise  discovered  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Lexing- 
ton.   The  area  of  the  first  is  six  acres,  that  of  the 
second,  three.    The  fragments  of  earthenware  which 
have  been  found  in  digging  are  of  a  composition  uxk- 
kaown  to  our  Indiana 

"  On  Paint  Creek,  a  branch  of  the  Scioto,  there 
has  been  found  a  series  of  these  fortified  inclosures, 
extending  as  far  as  the  Ohio,  and  even  south  of  that 
river.  Similar  works  have  been  discovered  m  the 
two  Miamis,  at  a  distance  of  moi*e  than  twenty 
miles,  and  likewise  on  Big  Grave  Creek.  These 
last  are  only  a  series  of  elevated  redoubts  on  the 
banks  of  these  rivers  at  unequal  distances  apart. 
Those  which  have  been  found  on  Big  Black  Creek, 
and  at  Byo  Pierre,  in  the  neigbborh<x>d  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi, appear  to  have  been  embankments  intended 
to  protect  the  inhabitants  from  the  inundations  of 
the  liver. 

"At  a  distance  of  five  hundred  leagues  from  the 
sea,  on  the  eastern  shore  of  Lake  Peppin  (which  is 
only  an  extension  of  the  Mississippi),  Carver  found 
considerable  remains  of  entrenchments  made,  like 
the  former,  of  earth,  and  covered  with  high  wood& 
Tne  barrows  lately  discovered  in  Kentucky  and 
elsewhere,  are  cones  of  different  diameters  and 
heights;  they  are  covered  with  a  thick  layer  of 
earth,  and  resemble,  although  smaller,  those  which 
are  still  seen  in  Asia  and  some  parts  of  Europe. 
The  first  row  of  bodies  lies  upon  flat  stones,  with 
which  the  whole  of  the  bottom  is  paved :  these  are 
covered  over  with  new  layers,  serving  as  beds  for 
other  bodies  placed  like  the  former,  and  so  on  to  the 
top  As  in  tne  fortifications  on  the  Muskinghum,  we 
meet  with  no  signs  of  mortar,  and  no  traces  of  the 
hammer.  The  new  state  of  Tennessee  is  full  of  these 
tombs,  and  sevei*al  caves  have  also  been  discovered 
there  in  which  bones  have  been  found 

**In  the  neighborhood  of  several  Cherokee  ▼{]. 
lages;  in  Keowe,  Steccoe,  Sinica,  ^,  there  have 
been  found  terraces,  pyramids,  or  artificial  hills,  of 
great  height,  whose  origin  was  unknown  to  ^e 
inhabitants  whom  the  Cherokees  drove  out  at  the 
time  of  their  invasion,  nearly  two  centunes  ago. 
The  same  artificial  heights,  the  same  proofo  of  the 
residence  and  power  of  ancient  nations,  are  also 
found  in  the  two  Floridas,  on  the  banks  of  the 
Oakmulgee,  at  Taensa,  on  the  Alabama,  Ac 

"At  what  period,  by  what  people,  ^^^  these 
works  constructed?  What  degree  of  civilization 
had  this  people  reached!  Were  they  acquainted 
with  tlie  use  of  iron  !  What  has  become  oi  them  ^ 
Can  we  conceive  that  nations  sufficiently  powerful 
to  have  raised  such  considerable  fortifications,  and 
who  buried  their  dead  with  such  religious  care,  eas 
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hftTe  been  destroyed  and  replaced  by  the  ignorant 
and  barbarooft  hordes  we  see  about  us  at  the  present 
day!  Gould  the  calamities  occasioned  by  a  long 
state  of  war  have  effaced  the  last  traces  of  their 
cirilizatiou  and  brought  them  bock  to  the  primitive 
condition  of  hunters  f  Are  our  Indians  the  descend- 
ants of  that  ancient  people  ? 

"  Such  are  the  doubts  and  coniectures  which  arise 
in  our  minds  on  contemplating  the  traces  of  the  pas- 
sage and  existence  of  the  nations  which  inhabited 
the  regions  of  the  west ;  traces  which  ore  not  suf- 
ficient to  guide  us  in  the  vagueness  of  the  past 
Although  neither  arms  nor  instruments  of  iron  have 
yet  been  discovered,  how  can  we  conceive  that  they 
ooold  dig  such  deep  ditches,  or  raise  such  large 
miisses  of  earth,  without  the  aid  of  that  metal! 
This  ancient  people  must  have  had  chiefe,  and  been 
subject  to  laws ;  for  without  the  bonds  of  subdrdina- 
tion,  how  could  they  have  collected  and  kept  to- 
gether so  great  a  number  of  workmen  f  Tliey  must 
have  been  acquainted  with  agriculture,  since  the 
products  of  the  chase  would  never  have  sufficed  to 
sapport  them.  The  extent  of  these  camps  also 
proves  that  the  number  of  the  troops  destined  to 
defead  these  works,  and  that  of  the  families  to 
which,  in  moments  of  danger,  they  afforded  an 
ftsylnm,  was  immense.  The  cemeteries  prove  that 
they  sojourned  there  a  long  time.  This  people  must 
therefore  have  been  much  further  advanced  in  civil- 
ization than  our  Indians. 

**  When  the  population  of  the  United  States  shall 
have  spread  over  every  part  of  that  vast  and  beauti- 
ful region,  our  posterity,  aided  by  new  discoveries, 
may  then  perhaps  form  more  satisfactory  conjec- 
tures. What  a  neld  for  reflection !  A  new  conti- 
nent, which,  at  some  unknown  period,  appears  to 
have  been  inhabited  by  agricultural  and  warlike 
nations  I  Were  it  not  for  my  advanced  nge,  I  would 
myself  cross  the  mountains  to  examine  those  old 
imlitary  works.  Perhaps  a  careful  and  minute 
Inspection  would  give  rise  to  conjectures  which 
now  elude  all  the  combinations  of  the  mind.*' 

THE  LIBSABT  COMPANY  OF  PHILADELPHIA 

Tub  first  record  of  this  institution  is  as  follows : 

The  minutes  of  me,  Joseph  Breintnall,  Secretary 
to  the  Directors  of  the  Library  Company  of  Phila- 
delphia, with  such  of  the  minutes  of  the  same  direc- 
tors as  they  order  me  to  make,  begun  on  the  8th 
day  of  November,  1781.  By  virtue  of  the  deed  or 
instrument  of  the  said  company,  dated  the  first  day 
of  July  last. 

The  said  instrument  being  completed  by  fifty  sub- 
scriptions, I  subscribed  my  name  to  the  following 
summons  or  notice  which  Benjamin  Franklin  sent 
by  a  messenger,  viz. : 

••  To  Benjamin  Franklin,  Thomas  Hopkinson,  Wil- 
liam Parsons,  Philip  Syng,  jun.,  Thomas  Godfrey, 
Anthony   Nicholas,    Thomas  Cadwalader,    John 
Jones,  jun.,  Robert  Grace,  and  Isaac  Penington. 
Gentlemen, — The  subscription  to  the  library  being 
completed,  you  the  directors  appointed  in  the  in- 
strument, are  desired  to  meet  this  evening  at  5 
o'clock,  at  the  house  of  Nicholas  Scull,  to  take  bond 
of  the  treasurer  for  the  faithful  performance  of  hb 
trust,  and  to  consider  of  and  apppint  a  proper  time 
for  the  payment  of  the  money  subscribed,  ond  other 
matters  relating  to  the  said  library. 

Jos.  BoKiirrwALL,  SecV." 
Philad..  8th  Nov.,  1731."  • 

Williara  Coleman  \va«»  at  this  meetiiig  elected 
trejisuper,  and  signed  a  bond  with  sureties  for  the 
full  perfornoanoe  of  his  duties.    The  price  of 
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shares  was  fixed  at  forty  shillings  each,  and  ten 
were  at  once  disposed  ot^  but  sorae  difficulty  was 
experienced  in  collecting  the  amounts.  At  a 
meeting  on  the  29th  of  March,  1732,  it  was 
determined  to  proceed  to  the  purchase  of  books, 
and  Thomas  Godfrey  having  reported  that  Jl^nes 
Logan  had  expressed  a  willingness  to  give  advice 
as  to  their  selection,  it  was  ordered  that  Thomas 
Godfrey  wait  on  Mr.  Logan,  "  a  gentleman  of 
universal  learning  and  the  best  judge  of  books  in 
these  parts,*'  and  accept  his  offer. 

The  list  was  made  out  and  intrusted  to  Thomas 
Hopkinson,  who  was  about  sailing  for  England, 
with  a  draft  on  London  in  his  fiivor  of  £46  ster- 
ling. Charles  Brockden  (the  uncle  of  Brockden 
Brown)  having  executed  the  original  constitution 
withont  charge,  was  presented  with  a  share  in 
thQ  association.  Breintnall  was  excused  from 
the  payment  of  annual  dues  for  six  years  in  con* 
sideration  of  his  services  as  secretary ;  Syng,  two 
years,  for  engraving  the  seal  of  the  company,  and 
Franklin  two  years,  for  printing  notices  to  delin^ 
quent  subscribers. 

The  books  arrived  in  October,  1782,  with  the 
addition  of  a  donation  of  *^  Sir  Isaac  Newton's 
Philosophy"  and  "  Phihp  Miller's  Gardener's 
Dictionary,"  from  Peter  Colhnson.  They  were 
deposited  in  "  Robert  Grace's  chamber,  at  his 
house  in  Jones  Alley :"  Lonis  Timothee,  the  occu- 
pant of  the  bouse,  wa^  appointed  librarian, 
and  the  collection  opened  on  Wednesdays  from  3 
to  3  P.M.  and  on  Saturdays  from  10  a.m.  to  4  p.m. 
to  subscribers,  who  were  to  be  allowed  to  take 
books  out,  while  "  any  civil  gentleman"  was  to  be 

Ssrmitted  to  examine  the  books  on  the  premises, 
oth   privileges  :were  extended  to  Mr.  Logan, 
though  not  a  member  of  the  Company. 

In  December,  1782,  Dr.  Franklin  prepared  and 
printed  a  catalogue  withont  charge.  On  the  22d 
of  February,  1733,  the  full  namber  of  subscribers 
originally  contemplated,  was  filled  up  by  the  ad- 
dition of  the  fiftieth,  Joseph  Growden.  The  first 
American  donor  was  William  Kawle,  who  pre- 
sented, on  the  12th  of  March,  1738,  a  set  of  the 
works  of  Edmund  Spenser,  in  six  volumes.  On 
the  fifteenth  of  May  following,  an  address  was 
drawn  up  and  presented  to  Thomas  Penn,  t^ 
son  of  William,  proprietor  of  the  colony,  soliciting 
his  aid,  which  was  responded  to  by  the  gift  of 
several  articles,  and  in  1737,  by  the  promise  of  a 
lot  of  ground  for  a  building.  In  May,  1738,  Penn 
presented  an  air-pnmp,  accompanied  by  a  com- 
plimentary letter,  which  conmiences — 

"Gentleipen, — It  always  gives  me  pleasure 
whem  I  think  of  the  Library  Company  of  Phihi- 
delphia,  as  they  were  tlie  first  that  encouraged 
knowledge  and  learning  in  the  province  of  Penn- 
sylvania.'* 

The  praise  is  not  iU  deserved,  as  at  the  time  of 
its  foundation,  there  was  not  even  a  goo<l  book- 
store accessible  nearer  than  Boston. 

In  1738,  the  institution  received  a  donation  of 
£58  6s.  8d.  fi-om  Dr.  Walter  Sydserfe,  of  Antigua. 

On  the  7th  of  April,  1740,  the  number  of  mem-* 
bers   having   in    the    meanwhile   increased   to 
seventy-four,  the  library  was  Removed  "  to  the 
upper  room  of  the  westemnK>At  offioe  of  the 
State  House,"  by  permission  of  the  Assembly. 

In  1762,  the  bt  of  ground  promised  in  1737  by 
the  Peiin  fiunily,  was  conveyed  to  the  institution. 
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It  TM  sitiuted  in  Cheetnat,  Bear  Kinth  itreet, 
aod  for  several  yetn  yielded  a  Knudl  reveooa. 

Franklin  at  vuioiw  times  served  in  the  direo- 
tioti,  which  also  iDclades  the  names  of  Chariea 
Tho:nion,  John-  Dickinson,  Fraocis  EopkinsoD, 
an^  others  of  high  reputation.  In  1767,  "a 
womnn'g  hand,  taten  from  an  Egj^an  inmnmy, 
in  good  preaarration,"  from  Beujamin  West,  was 
brought  home  b;  the  librarian,  Francis  BiipkiD- 
SOD,lortiieinnBeuTn.  This  collection  received  for 
Bome  time  donations  of  similar  cnrioos  triflea, 
-which  were  until  recently  exhibited  in  the  rooms. 
In  1768  the  price  of  a  ^are  was  raised  to  £10, 
and  on  the  thirteenth  of  March,  the  Union  Li- 
brary Coin|Miny  nnited  with  the  institution,  the 
boolis  and  library  lioa»e  in  Third  Street,  in  which 
they  iiad  been  deposited,  being  included  in  the 
transfer.  In  1771  the  ABsociation  Library  Com- 
pany and  the  Amicable  Company  were  also  inour- 
porated  with  the  inBtitntion,  The  collections 
thus  acquired  seem  to  have  been  of  ainall  value. 

In  1778  the  books  were  removed  (o  tlie  seoond 
flotir  of  Carpenters'  Hall,  which  was  rented  for 
the  porpose,  and  tJie  library  was  for  the  first  time 
opened  daily,  from  two  to  seven  f.m.  The  libra- 
nan's  salary  was  fixed  at  £S0.  large  additions 
were  made  to  the  cabinet  of  coins  aboat  the 
same  time. 

On  the  assemblage  of  Congress,  in  17?4>  the 
free  use  of  ita  library  *a»  tendered  to  ite  members. 
The  war  retarded  the  progress  of  the  company. 
In  1777  the  room  was  occupied  as  a  hospital. 
In  the  name  year  the  company  received  a  band- 
Mme  bequest  of  books  by  tlie  will  of  James 
Lc«an. 

In  1784  the  Library  Company  united  with  the 
Americiin  Philosophical  Society  in  a  petition  for 
lots  of  ground  on  the  etate-bon'se  square,  on  which 
to  erect  buildings  for  their  Repamte  accommoda- 
tion, which  were  to  correspond  in  appearance, 
and  face  on  Fifth  and  Sixth  Streets.  No  fiction 
was  tnken  on  the  petition,  but  the  Philosophical 
Bociety  flnnlly  siiccee<le(l  in  obtiuning  a  grttnt  on 
Piftli  Street,  the  locality  proposed  for  the  Library 
Company.  Bubseqnent  endeavors,  in  which  Dr. 
FrankUn,  as  Preddent  of  the  Philosophical  So- 
ciety, took  a  prominent  part,  were  made  to  unite 
the  two  institutions  nnder  the  same  roof,  bnt 
wlthotit  socoeae. 


The  FUbdclphU  Ubtvj. 

ht  1789  the  long  contemplated  intention  of 
erecting  a  raitable  building  for  the  library  was 
oarried  into  effect,  and  the  comer-stone  of  the 
edifice  on  Fifth  Street,    £acdng  the  atate-honse 


iqnare,  laid.    It  bears  an  ingcription  prepared  by 

Irasklin,  with   the  eioeption    of  tite  portions. 

relatlne  to  himself,  which  were  added  by  tae  oom- 

mittee  having  the  matter  in  clurge. 

Be  it  renxnibered, 

In  hrawiir  of  the  Philadelphia  yoath, 

(then  chiefly  artificen] 

that  in  HDCCXXXI, 

they  cheerfully  . 

at  tiie  instance  of  Benjunin  FranUin, 

one  of  their  number. 

inttituted  thq  PhiUdelphia  IJbrary, 

wbich.  Urough  small  at  fint, 

H  become  highly  valuable,  and  eztenKively  oaeftil, 

and  which  the  walli  of  this  cdilire 

are  now  deetined  to  contun  nnd  preterve  ; 

'    the  first  stone  of  whose  fouudstion 

was  hera  placed 

tlie  thirty-fiimt  day  of  Augiat,  17S9. 

The  building,  from  the  design  of  Dr.  Williain 
Thornton,  who  received  a  share  as  his  compensa- 
tion, was  completed,  and  the  books  removed  and 
arranged  by  the  cloae  of  the  year  1790.  The 
library  was  then  opened  daily  from  one  o'clock  to 
sunset,  and  the  librarian's  salary  fixed  at  £100. 
William  Bingham,  a  wealthy  and  liberal  citizen, 
havingheard  that  the  directors  intended  to  place  a 
statue  of  Franklin  on  a  niche  in  the  front  of  the 
building,  volunteered  to  present  such  a  work  to 
the  institution.  A  bust  and  full  len^^th  drawing 
of  the  ori^nalwere  sent  to  Italy  for  the  guidance 
of  the  artist  by  whom  thestatue,  which  still  graces 
the  niche, ftas executed.  Duringtheconstniction 
of  the  edifice,  a  namber  of  apprentices  engaged 
on  the  work  were  allowed  by  tbdr  masters  to 
give  an  amount  of  htbor  equivalent  lo  the  pur- 
chase moneyof  aahare,and  thus  oonstitnte  them- 
selveB  members,  an  incident  creditable  to  all 
concerned. 

In  January,  1761,  the  free  use  of  the  1ibrai7 
was  tendered  to  the  Pres.ident  and  Congress  of 
the  United  States,  and  in  the  following  year  an 
addition  made  to  the  biulding,  for  the  accommo- 
dation of  the  Loganlan  library,  a  coIlecUon  of 
which  we  have  already  given  an  account* 

In  the  same  year,  the  manu-scripts  of  John 
Fitch,  relating  to  the  steam-engine,  were  deposited. 
in  the  library,  with  a  condition  that  they  should 
remain  unopened  until  the  year  1623. 

In  1788  a  portion  of  tlie  collections  of  Pierre 
do  Simititre  was  pnr^ased,  on  his  decease. 

John  Adams,  writing  from  Philadelphia,  Aa- 
gUEi  14,  1778,  says- 
There  is  a  gentleman  here  of  French  eztraetimi, 
whose  name  is  Ihi  Simitivre,  a  painter  by  pnrfeenlon, 
wboee  designs  are  very  ingaoioDi,  and  his  drawian 
well  executed.  He  has  been  applied  to  for  h>a 
advice,  I  waited  on  him  yCBterdsy,  and  saw  his 
sketches.  For  the  medal  he  proposce,  Liberty,  with 
her  spear  and  pileas,  leaning  on  General  Wtubing- 
ton.  The  British  fleet  in  BoMon  harbor  with  kU 
their  Items  towards  the  town,  the  Amencaa  trtxipa 
marching  in.  For  the  seal,  he  proposes.  The  arnts 
of  the  'several  nations  from  whence  Amerie«  haa 
been  peo|ded,  as  Englisfa,  Scotch,  Irish,  Dntoh,  Oet^ 
mui,  Ac,  each  in  a  shield.  On  one  side  of  than, 
liberty  wiUi  her  pileus,  on  the  other  a  rifler  h 
uniform,  with  hi*  rifle  gun  in  o 


•  Alltt,J^,n. 


ad,  and  liia 
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tomabawk  in  the  other.  This  drese  and  these  troops 
-with  this  kind  of  armor  being  peculiar  to  America, 
unless  the  dress  was  known  to  the  Romans.  Dr. 
BVanklin  showed  me  yestiBrdav  a  book,  containing 
an  account  of  the  dresses  of  all  the  Roman  soldiers, 
one  of  which  appenred  exactly  like  it  This  M.  du 
Stmitidre  is  a  very  curious  man.  He  has  begun  a 
collection  of  materials  for  a  history  of  this  revolu- 
tion. He  begins  with  the  first  acmces  of  the  tea 
ihipSb  He  cuts  out  of  the  newspapers  every  scrap 
of  intelligence,  and  every  piece  of  speculation,  and 
pastes  it  upon  clean  paper,  arranging  them  under 
the  head  of  that  State  to  which  they  belong,  and  in- 
tends to  bind  them  up  in  volumes.  He  has  a  list  of 
every  speculation  and  pamphlet  concerning  indepen- 
dence, and  another  of  thoae  concerning  forms  oi  go- 
Temmentb 

These  scrape  and  pamphlets  form  a  valuable, 
though  by  no  means  complete,  collection  of  tho 
fugitive  literature  of  the  period. 

A  collection  of  "  Thirteen  portraits  of  Ameri- 
can legislators,  patriots,  and  soldiers,  who  dls- 
tingniahed  themselves  in  rendering 
their  country  independent,  viz.  Ge- 
neral Washington,  Gen.  iBaron  de 
Steuben,  Silas  Deane,  Gen.  Reed, 
(jov.  Morris,  Gen.  Gates,  John  Jay, 
W.  n.  Drayton,  Heninr  Laurens, 
Charles  Tliomson,  S.  HuntingdoD, 
J.  Dickenson,  Gen.  Arnold.  Drawn 
from  the  life  by  Dn  Simiti^re, 
painter  and  member  of  the  Philosophical  So- 
ciety in  Philadelphia,  and  engraved  by  Mr.  B. 
Rcading,^^  was  published  in  London  in  1788. 
The  engravings  are  good,  and  that  of  Washing- 
ton (a  profile)  is  quite  different  from  any  others 
in  circulation. 

In  1798,  the  price  of  shares  was  changed  to 
their  present  value,  $40. 

In  1799,  a  valuable  collection  of  manuscripts 
relating  to  the  history  of  Ireland,  and  including 
the  original  Correspondence  of  James  I.  with  the 
Privy  Council  of  that  country,  fipom  1608  to  1615 
inclusive,  was  presented  by  WiUiam  Cox,  and  in 
1804  the  institution  was  still  fhrther  enriched  by 
the  bequest  of  one  thousand  pounds  from  John 
Bleakly,  and  of  a  very  valuable  collection  of  rare 
and  curious  books,  including  many  richly  illus- 
trated volumes,  from  the  Rev.  Samuel  Preston,  a 
friend  of  Benjamin  West,  to  whose  suggestion 
the  library  is  indebted  for  the  gift 

Another  bequest  was  receiv^  in  1828,  by  the 
will  of  William  Mackenzie,  of  five  hundred  rare 
and  valnable  volumes.* 

The  library  now  numbers  65,000  volumes.  It 
has,  nntil  recentiy,  been  for  several  years  under 
the  care  of  John  Jay  Smith,  as  librarian,  a  gen- 
tleman to  whom  the  public  are  indebted  for  the 
pablication  of  a  large  and  valuable  collection  of 
mo-similes  of  manuscript  documents  and  speci- 
mens of  early  and  revolutionary  newspaper  and 
other  cnriosities.t  On  Mr.  Smith's  resignation,  in 


*  Kotas  fin*  a  Hlrtorj  of  the  LIbnnr  GompanT  of  Phlladcl- 
pMa.  by  J.  Jay  Smith.  "^        *~"-^ 

t  Mr.  Smith  was  for  many  jean  the  editor  of  Waldi^^a  Cirea- 
iKlliiff  Library.    He  is  the  aathor  of 

A  simmier''s  Jaunt  across  the  Water.  By  J.  Jay  dmlth, 
Fhlladelphfas  S  vols.  Itoa  1846. 

Miofaaox's  Sylva  of  North  American  Trees.  Edited,  with 
aotea,  by  J.  Jay  Snulth.    8  vol(k  8to.    Philadelphia,  1861. 


1851,  he  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Lloyd  P.  Smith, 
Esq.,  under  whose  care  an  additional  volume  to 
the  catdogue,  published  in  two  volumes  8vo.,  in 
1836,  has  been  prepared,  which  will  render  still 
more  accessible  to  the  public,  the  rare  pamphlets 
and  fugitive  literature  relating  to  the  history  of 
the  country,  scattered  through  the  collection. 

OEOBaS  WASHINGTON. 

Thb  name  of  Washington  may  be  introduced  in  a 
collection  of  American  literature,  rather  to  grace 
it  than  do  honor  to  him.  In  any  strict  sense  of 
the  word,  Washington  was  not  a  literary  man ; 
he  never  exercised  his  mind  in  composition  on  any 
of  those  topics  abstracted  from  common  life,  or  its 
affairs,  which  demanded  either  art  or  invention. 
He  prepared  no  book  of  elaborate  industry, — 
Yet  he  was  always  scrupulously  attentive  to  the 
claims  of  literature ;  elegant  and  punctilious  in  the 
acknowledgment  of  compliments  fmrn  authors 
and  learned  in^tutions  ;  and  had  formed  a  style 


which  is  so  peculiar  that  it  may  be  recognised  by 
its  own  ear-mark.  He  was  for  nearly  uie  whole 
of  his  life  actively  employed,  a  considerable  part 
of  the  time  in  the  field,  where  the  pen  was  oftener 
in  his  hand  than  the  sword.  Though  he  produc- 
ed no  compositions  which  may  be  dijpified  with 
the  title  or  "  works,"  the  collection  of  his  "  writ- 
ings," in  the  selection  of  M^.  Sparks,  fills  twelve . 
large  octavo  volumes.  As  embraced  in  the  folio 
series  of  Mr.  Force,  the  number  will  be  greatly 
increased.  In  the  chronicle  of  American  litera- 
ture, if  it  were  only  for  their  historical  material, 
some  mention  of  these  papers  would  be  necessary. 
In  1754,  Washington  appeared  as  an  author  m 
the  publication  at  Williamsburg,  Virginia,  and  in 
London,  of  his  Journal  of  his  proceeoing  **  to  and 
from  the  French  of  the  Ohio,"  a  brief  tract,  which 
he  hastily  wroto  from  the  rough  minutes  taken  on 
his  expedition. 

The  Letters  of  Washington  early  attracted  at- 
tention, and  several  pubUcations  of  them  were 
made  in  1777,  in  1795  and  '6,  in  the  i)erusal  of 
which  the  reiader  should  be  on  his  guard  to  note 
the  authenticity,  a  number  of  these  compositions 
being  spurious.  Washington's  respect  for  his 
character  led  him  to  prepare  a  carefol  li»t  of  the 
fabncations,  which  he  transmitted  in  a  letter  to 
Timothy  Pickering,  then  Secretary  of  State.*  The 
publication  by  Mr.  Sparks  of  Washington's  writ- 
ings, a  selection  from  the  cori-espondence,  ad- 
di^ses,  messages,  and  other  papers,  was  corn- 
American  Historical  and  Literary  Ouriosities.  By  J.  F. 
Watson  and  J.  Jay  Smith.  2  vols.  4to.  Philadelphia,  1847, 
and  New  York,  1^1. 

Celebrated  Trials  of  all  Countries.   1  toL  Svo.   Philadelphia^ 
1885. 

Letters  of  Dr.  Richard  Hill  and  his  descendants.    Edited  by 
J.  Jay  Smith.    Privately  pHnted.    8vo.   Philadelphia,  ISM 

•  To  Timothy  PlckerioK,   Phikdolphla,  March  8,  1797.— 
Sparks^s  Washington,  zL  191 
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pleted  by  him  in  1887;  and  is  the  most  accessible 
work  in  which  the  mind  of  Washin^n  con  be< 
properly  studied,  as  he  himself  placed  its  decisions 
npon  record. 

As  a  question  not  long  since  arose  with  respect 
to  Mr.  Sparks^s  editorship,  which  enlisted  several 
distingnished  combatants,  it  may  not  be  amiss  to 
present  a  brief  account  of  it. 

The  chief  publications  on  the  matter  consist  of, 
first,  a  paper  by  "  Friar  Lubin,"  in  the  Evening 
Post,  Feb.  12,  1851,  then  the  notice  in  the  ap- 
pendix of  Lord  Mahon's  sixth  volume  of  his  His- 
tory of  England,*  which  drew  forth  from  Mr. 
Sparks,  A  Reply  to  the  Strictures  of  Lard  Mahon 
and  otherSy  on  the  mode  of  Editing  the  Writings  of 
Washington^  1852 ;  next  a  letter  of  Lord  Ma&on 
in  1852,  addressed  to  Mr.  Sparks,  being  A  Es" 
joinder  to  his  Reply  to  the  Strictures^  <te.^  to 
which  Mr.  Sparks  replied  in  his  Letter  to  Lord 
Mahon,  being  an  Answer  to  his  Letter  addressed 
to  the  Editor  of  Washington's  Writings,  dated 
Camb.  Oct.  25,  1852.  Here  the  matter  rest^ 
till  Mr.  William  B.  Recti  publi^^hed  a  Reprint  of 
the  Original  Letters  from  Washhigton  to  Jo- 
seph Reed,  duriny  the  Ameriean  Revolution,  re- 
ferred to  in  the  Pamphlets  of  Lord  Mahon  and 
Mr.  Sparks,  Phil.  Nov.  16,  1852.  Tomeetthis 
Mr.  Sparks  published  a  third  pamphlet,  R^ 
marks  on  a  "  Reprint,^'  dc,,  dateil  April  20, 1858. 
The  controversy  may  thus  be  summed  up.  Mr. 
Sparks  was  charged,  on  the  evidences  of  discre- 
pancies seen  in  a  comparison  of  his  reprint  of 
Washington's  Letters  to  Joseph  Reed,  with  the 
Letters  a-j  published  in  the  Reed  Memc^rs  by  W. 
B.  Reed,  with  omissions  and  alterations  affect- 
ing the  integrity  of  the  corresi)ondence.  The 
alterations  were  charged  to  be  for  the  purpose  of 
putting  a  better  appearance  on  the  war,  and 
'amending  the  style  of  the  writer.  To  the 
omissions,  Mr.  Sparks  replied  that  he  never  in- 
tended to  publish  the  whole,  as  he  had  declared 
in  his  preface ;  and  to  tliis  it  was  answered  tliat 
if  so,  the  omissions  should  have  been  noted  where 
they  ocxjur  by  asterisks  and  foot-notes.  Mr. 
Sparks  justified  himself  from  the  imputation  of  a 
prejudiced  or  local  purpose  in  the  omissions. 
Several  of  the  alleged  alterations  turned  out  to  be 
defects,  not  in  Mr.  Sparks's  edition,  but  in  Mr. 
Reed*8 ;  and  othei-s  arose  from  discrepancies  be- 
tween the  letters  sent  by  Washington,  and  his 
copy  of  them  in  the  letter  books.  A  few  cases 
of  alteration  of  Washington's  phraseology  Mr. 
Sparks  acknowledged,  but  stated  his  sense  of  their 
slight*  importance,  and  his  good  intentions  in  the 
matter.  It  may  be  said  that  all  parties  were 
taught  something  by  the  discussion ;  for  errors 
of  party  judgment  and  of  fact  were  corrected  on 
all  sides. 

There  have  been  several  distinct  publications 
of  parts  of  Washington's  Writings,  which  afford 
matter  of  literary  interest.  Of  these,  the  most 
impoi-tant  is  in  reference  to  the  Farewell  Address 
to  the  People  of  the  United  States  of  America, 

The  history  of  this  composition  would  seem  to 
refer  its  authorship  in  various  proiwrtions  to 
Madison,    Hamilton,   and  Washington   himself. 


The  first  was  charged  by  the  President  in  1793, 
on  the  approaching  conclusion  of  his  term  of  of- 
fice, to  assist  him  in  the  preparation  of  a  farewell 
paper,  for  which  he  furnished  the  chief  points. 
Madison  put  them  briefly  into  shape ;  but  Wash- 
ington accei>ting  a  second  term  of  office,  the  ad- 
dress was  not  called  for  at  that  time.  On  his  sub- 
sequent retirement,  his  intimacy  with  Madison,  in. 
the  course  of  poHtical  afiairs,  had  somewhat  almt- 
ed,  and  Hamilton  was  consulted  in  the  prepara- 
tion of  the  required  paper.  Washington  vrrota 
his  views,  and  committed  them  to  Hamilton,  who, 
instead  of  making  amendments  on  the  copy,  ivrote 
out  a  new  paper,  including  Washington's  original 
draft,  which  he  sent  to  the  President,  who  then 
appears  to  have  re-written  it  and  submitted  itagatn 
for  revision  to  Hamilton  and  Jay.  The  copy  en- 
tirely in  Washington's  own  handwriting,  marked 
\v\tli  corrections  and  erasures,  which  was  sent  to 
the  printer,  Claypoole,  and  from  which  the  ad- 
dress was  first  published,  is  now  in  tlie  possession 
of  Mr.  James  Lenox  of  New  York,  by  whom  it 
has  been  printed  with  a  careful  marking  of  all  the 
erasures.*  It  is  considered  by  Mr.  Lenox  that 
this  is  Washington's  second  draft  of  the  paper, 
^tered  by  him  after  he  had  received  the  Hamil- 
ton and  Jay  revision. 

It  is  impossible  to  determine  accurately  the 
respective  shares  of  Hamilton  and  Washington  in 
the  language.  The  idea  of  the  whole  was  pro- 
jected by  Washington,  and  so  far  as  can  be  learnt, 
the  parts  were  mostly  contrived  and  put  into 
shape  by  him.  The  deliberation  and  intelligent 
counsel  bes.towed  upon  the  work,  proved  by  the 
Madison,  Hamilton,  and  Jay  letters  on  the  i^ubject, 
so  far  from  detracting  from  Wasliington's  o>rn 
labors,  add  further  value  to  them.  He  liad  a  pub- 
lic duty  to  perfonn,  and  he  tobk  pains  to  discliarge 
it  in  the  mo»jt  effective  manner.  The  pride  of 
hterary  authorship  sinks  before  such  considera- 
tions. Yet  tlie  temper  of  this  ])aper  is  eminentlj 
Washingtonian.  It  is  unlike  any  composition  of 
Madison  or  Hamilton,  in  a  certain  considerate 
moral  tone  which  distinguished  all  Washington's 
writings.  It  is  stami>ed  by  tlie  position,  the 
character,  and  the  very  turns  of  j)hrase  of  the 
.  great  man  who  gave  it  to  his  country. 

A  publiciition  representing  a  lai^  part  of 
Washington's  cares  and  pleasures,  wa<%  published  in 
London  in  1800,  and  "dedicated  to  the  American 
People,"  the  Letters  from  his  Excellency  George 
Washington,  President  of  the  United  States  of 
America,  to  Sir  John  Sinclair,  Bart,  M.P,^  on 
Agricultural  and  other  Interesting  Topics.  Er^ 
grated  from  the  original  letters,  so  as  to  b^  an 
exact  facsimile  of  the  hand-writing  of  that  cele- 
brated character.^ 

A  folio  volume  of  "  Monuments  of  Wadiing^ 
'  ton's  Patriotism,"  was  published  in  1841,  in  a 
tliird  edition,  containing  among  other  things  a  fno- 
siinile  of  Washington's  Account  of  his  expenses 
during  the  Revolutionary  War  in  his  own  hand- 
writing— ^the  only  payment  he  would  consent  to 


•  Hlstorj  of  England  from  th«  Peace  of  Utrecht.    Vol  tL 
Api»endLK.    Ifabh 


♦  CltiTDOoIe  preserved  the  manuscript  with  care,  and  It 

Into  the  naods  of  lita  administrators,  by  whom  It  was  soM  «t 
auction  In  Philadelphia,  in  1800,  Mr.  Lenox  becoming  tbermr- 
chnser  for  the  sum  of  $2800.  Mr.Lenoz's  reprint  was  mnitod  to 
229  copies  in  folio  and  qnarto,  for  private  circulation. 

t  These  letters  hart  been  repxinted  in  &o-dmile  br 
^Knight,  Wadilngton,  18ii 


JOHN  DICKINSOF. 


romive  fhrni  the  coontrj.     There  ore  siz^-sis 
page'  of  the  accounts* 

The  handwriting  of  Wftsliington,  lai^ge,  liberal, 
and  flowing,  might  be  aocepted  us  jiroof  (rf  the 
honesty  of  the  tigures.t  Indeed  this  Mine  hand- 
wridng  is  a  capital  index  of  the  style  of  all  tlie 
letters,  and  may  help  us  to  what  we  would  My  of 
ib<  cbaracteriMJcs.  It  ia  open,  manly,  and  uni- 
form,  with  nothing  minced,  affected,  or  cod- 
tniQted.  It  has  neitlier  tho  preciBe  oor  the  slovenly 
style  which  schoUirs  variously  fall  into ;  but  a  cer- 
tain grandeur  of  the  counUnaoce  of  the  man 
teems  to  look  through  it.  Secund  to  its  main 
quality  nt  truthfulnevi,  saying  no  more  than  the 
writer  was  ready  to  abide  by,  in  ita  amenity  and 
oo[i3iilerate  courtesy.  Waijiinglon  hod,  at  dif- 
ferent times,  many  unpleasant  truths  to  tell;  but 
he  could  always  oanvey  them  in  the  language  of 
a  gentleman.  He  wrote  like  a  man  of  Urge  uid 
dear  viewj.  Ilis  position,  which  was  on  an  Emi- 
nence, obliterated  minor  nioeUea  and  nhades  which 
might  have  ^venaohann  to  his  writings  in  other 
walks  of  life,  Thiashould  always  be  remembered, 
that  Washington  lived  in  the  eye  of  the  public, 
and  tliought,  spoke,  and  wrote  under  the  reapon- 
nbility  of  the  em|)ire.    Let  his  writings  be  com- 

Ced  with  tho-ie  of  other  rulers  and  cpmuiandefs, 
will  be  found  to  hold  his  runk  nobly,  as  well 
intellectoally  as  poiitioally.  There  will  be  found, 
too,  a  variety  in  his  treatment  of  different  topiiM 
and  occasions.  He  oon  compliment  a  friend  in 
playfii!  hqipv  tenns  on  his  marriage,  as  well  as 
thunder  his  Jeinonds  for  a  proper  attention  to  the 
interests  of  the  country  at  tlie  door^i  of  Congress. 
Never  vulgar,  he  frequently  uses  colloquial  phra- 
aas  with  effect,  and,  unsiispeoted  of  being  a  poet, 
is  fond  of  Sgnrative  expression!.  In  fine,  a  ontieal 
examination  of  the  writings  of  Washington  will 
ahow  Uiat  the  man  here,  as  in  other  Ughta,  will 
■offer  nothing  by  a  minute  inspection. 


JOHK 

The  anthor  of  The  Farmer't  Ltttarty  the  fipirited 
and  accurate  vindiootion  of  the  rights  of  tho  Colo- 
nies ogsinst  tiie  preten^ons  of  the  British  Parlia- 
ment, and  the  writer  of  several  of  the  most 
important  appeals  of  the  Old  Continental  Con- 
greiss,  was  a  natdve  of  Maryland,  where  he  was 
bom  ill  1732.  His  parenta  shortly  removed  to 
Delaware.  He  studied  law  at  Philadelphia  and 
fMQseouted  his  atadiea  at  tbe  temple  in  London. 
On  his  return  to  Philadelphia  he  practised  at  the 
bar.  In  1764  he  wax  ona  of  tike  members  for  the 
oonnty  in  the  Iloase  of  Assembly  of  the  Province, 
when  he  defended  in  a  speech  the  privileges  of 
the  state  against  the  meditated  innovations  of  the 
Govenunent.  It  \i  eharocterized  by  the  force  of 
aipiiiient,  weight  and  moderation  of  eipreseion 
by  which  his  style  was  always  afterwards  recog- 
nised. His  Addreu  to  the  Commitlee  of  Corre- 
^ondtnee  in  Barbadoet  who  had  censured  the 
O()po3ition  of  the  northern  colMiies  to  the  Stamp 
Act,  published  at  Philadelphia,  in  1766,  is  on  elo- 
qnent  and  dignided  defence  of  the  pnx^edings  of 


•  It  WB  DBbllobHl  *t  WuhLngton,  '  br  (be  Tnia(«u  of  Wuh- 
iBftsii'i  Ibniul  Idb«r  Stbm.T  ud  UiJe  Qratna  Airlum,  tot 
tkc  beult  «f  Ibiit  InXltntlnn.'- 

t  It  li  sodmrd,  by  tho  htm  huid,  "  Acmantt,  O.  WubloirUni 
wUh  tiM  DnltMl  BLdaa,  wmnMndnf  Jui».  IT.ti,  and  eoaiDi 
Jna^im   CoupniMndlDciipaecofsliUjun." 


the  colonies.  In  this  he  borrows  an  illnatratioD 
unce  grown  familiar  in  Ctmgresttional  speaking. 
"  Let  any  person,"  says  be, "  ooni-ider  the  ^>eeohe« 
lately  made  in  parliament,  aad  the  reaolutioai 


said  to  bo  mode  there,  notwithstanding  the  con- 
vulsions ocoaaoned  through  the  British  Empire, 
by  the  opposition  of  their  colonies  to  the  stamp 
act,  and  be  may  easily  judge  what  wonld  have 
been  their  ritaation,  m  case  they  hail  bent  down 
and  humbly  taken  up  the  bDrden  prepared  for 
them.  When  the  Exclnsion  bill  was  depending 
in  the  House  of  Commons,  Col,  titut  made  this 
Aort  speech — '  Mr.  Speaker,  I  hear  a  lion  roaring 
in  the  lobby.  Shall  we  aecure  the  door,  and  keep 
him  there :  or  shnll  we  ti-t  him  in,  to  try  if  we 
can  turn  him  out  again  ?' "  * 

The  Farmer't  Letten  to  tht  Inhabitant*  of  the 
Britieh  Cohniet  were  printed  at  Philadelphia  in 
1767.  Dr.  Franklin  caused  them  to  be  reprinted 
in  London  the  next  year,  with  a  Preftioe,  which 
he  wrote,  inviting  the  attention  of  Great  Britain 
to  the  dispassionate  connderation  of  American 
"pr^ndioes  and  errors,"  if  those  were  such,  and 
hoping  the  publication  of  the  Letters  wonld 
"draw  forth  a  satisfactory  answer,  if  thereon  be 
answered."  In  1786,  the  book  woa  published  at 
Paris  in  French.    It  consists  of  twelve  letters, 

•PlctarW  Hilt  of  EnglMid    Bk.  vtlL  eh,  1,  p,  TSl    NdIm 

KHiuncnUrr  pror—- "-  "-■■—■-  - ■■- 
b*M«nB&^    Tl 
Bmniton,  td  his  uuptuinn  o: 
tbo  Usui  form  oTquaUtlon. 
Vltbutwid  mndMivrour  put  maliitmlii; 
And  talk  like  Cnrnur'nuu,  nut  tikg  Uu, 
The  tnding  knl^bt  with  nnu  hli  tpo«b  bcpl 


Doidtif  OoaeMtm^Pimm.  L  Ml 
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written  in  the  charaoter  of* "a  farmer,  settled, 
after  a  variety  of  fortunes,  near  the  banks  of  the 
river  Delaware,  in  the  province  of  Pennsylvania," 
who  claims  for  himself  a  liberal  education  and 
experience  of  ^^  the  busy  scenes  of  life,**  bat  who 
has  become  convinced  ^^that  a  man  may  be  as 
happy  without  bustle  as  with  it."  He  spends  his 
time  mostly  in  his  library,  and  has  the  friendship 
of  ^^  two  or  three  gentlemen  of  abilities  and  ^ 
learning,"  and  having  been  ^^  taught  by  his' 
'  honored  parents  to  love  humanity  and  liberty," 
proposes  to  try  the  political  abuses  of  the  times 
oy  these  sacred  tests.  There  is  very  little  of  the 
ihrmer  about  the  work,  unless  the  cool  tempered 
style  and  honest  patriotic  purpose  is  a  charac- 
teristic of  the  fields.  The  skill  and  force  of  the 
argument  betray  the  trained  constitutioual  lawyer. 
Tlie  immediate  topics  handled  are  the  act  for 
suspending  the  legislation  of  New  York,  the  act 
for  granting  the  duties  on  paper,  &c.,  the  pro- 
priety of  peaceful  but  effective  resistance  to  the 
oppression  of  Pariiament,  the  established  preroga- 
tive of  the  colonies  invaded  by  Grenville,  the 
grievance  of  an  additional  tax  for  the  support  of 
uie  conquests  in  America  from  the  French,  the 
necessity  in  free  states  of  ^  perpetual  jealousy 
respecting  liberty"  and  guardianship  of  the  oon- 
stitutionu  rights  of  the  British  subject  and  colo- 
nist There  is  little  ornament  or  decoration  in 
these  writings ;  the  style  is  simple,  and,  above  aU, 
nnoere.  You  feel,  as  you  read,  that  you  are  pay- 
ing attention  to  the  language  of  an  honest  gentle- 
man. England  should  liu&ve  taken  Franklin^s 
warning  of  the  circulation  of  these  letters,  and 
should  not  have  neglected  the  force  of  their 
mingled  courtesy  and  opposition.  With  the 
firmest  they  breathe  the  ibndest  mind.*  The 
attachment  to  England  is  constantly  expressed, 
and  was  the  feeling  of  the  high-minded  race  of 
American  gentlemen  who  became  the  Whigs  of 
the  Revolution.  "We  have,"  he  writes,  "a 
generous,  senmble,  and  humane  nation,  to  whom 
we  may  apply.  Let  us  behave  like  dutiful  chil- 
dren, who  nave  received  unmerited  blows  from  a 
beloved  parent.  Let  us  complain  id  our  parent ; 
but  let  our  complaints  speak  at  the  same  time  the 
language  of  affltetion  and  veneration." 

Thus  early  in  the  field  in  defence  of  American 
constitutional  liberty  was  John  Dickinson.  In 
1774,  he  published  his  Eiwy  <fn  the  Oamtitu- 
tional  Power  of  Great  Britain  over  tJie  Colaniet 
in  AmerieOj  prepared  as  a  portion  of  the  Instruc- 
tions of  the  Committee  for  the  Province  of 
Pennsylvania  to  their  Representatives  in  Assem- 
bly. Elected  to  the  Congref'S  of  1774,  he  wrote  the 
Addreta  to  the  Inh  Utante  of  Quebec^  the  Firet  Pe- 
tition to  the  King^  the  Declaration  to  the  Armiee^  the 
Seeond  Petition  to  the  King,  and  the  Address  to  the 
Several  States,  These  are  papers  of  strong  and  in- 
nate eloquence.  The  Declaration  of  Congress  of 
July  6, 1775,  read  to  the  soldiery,  contains  the  me- 
morable sentences,  adopted  from  the  draft  by  Tho- 
mas Jefferson,  "  Our  cause  is  just.  Our  Union  is  per- 
fect. Our  internal  resources  are  great,  and,  if  neoes- 
Fary,  foreign  assistance  is  undoubtedly  attainable. 
We  gratefully  acknowledge,  as  sjgnal  instances  of 
*  the  Divine  favor  towards  us,  that  his  providence 


*  Tbe  poet  Cmbbe'8  noble  peaaant,  lane  ABhford,  wIm^ 
With  tbe  firmeet  had  the  foodeat  mind. 


would  not  permit  us  to  be  called  into  this  severe 
controversy,  until  we  were  grown  up  to  our  pre- 
sent strength,  had  been  previously  exerdseu  in 
warlike  operations,  and  possessed  the  means  of 
defending  ourselves.     With  hearts  fortified   by 
these  animating  reflections,  we  motst  solemnly, 
before  Grod  and  the  worlds  declare,  that  exerting 
the  utmost  energy  of  those  powers,  which  our 
beneficent  Creator  hath  graciously  bestowed  njKHi 
us,  the  arms  we  have  been  compelled  by  oar 
enemies  to  assume,  we  wiU,  in  defiance  of  every 
hazard,  with  unabating  firmness  and  perseverance, 
employ  for  the  preservation  of  our  liberti^ ; 
being  with  one  mind  resolved  to  die  freetnen 
rather  than  to  live  slaves.**    Its  concluding  ap- 
peal was: — ^^In  our  own  native  land,  and  in 
defence  of  the  freedom  that  is  our  birthright,  and 
which  we  ever  enjoyed  till  the  late  viol^on  of 
it — for  the  protection  of  our  property,  acquired 
solely  by  the  honest  ind^istry  of  our  forefiftthen 
and  ourselves,  against  violence  actuallv  ofiered, 
we  have  taken  up  arms.     We  shall  lay   tiiem 
down  when  hostilities  shall  cease  on  the  part  <rf 
the  aggressors, .  and  all  danger  of  their   beinff 
renewed  shall  be  removed,  and  not  bdbre.     "Witn 
an  humble  confidence  in  the    mercies   of    the 
supreme  and  impartial  Judge  and  Ruler  of  tbe 
universe,  we  most  devoutlv  implore  his  divine 
goodness  to  protect  us  happily  through  this  great 
conflict,  to  dispose  our  adversaries  to  reconcilia- 
tion on  reasonable  terms,  and  thereby  to  relieve 
the  empire  fh>m  the  calamities  of  civil   war." 
When  these  sentences  were  read  in  camp   to 
C^eral  Putnam^s  division,  the  soldiers  "  shouted 
in  three  huzzas,  a  loud  Amen  I***    They  expreas 
IHckinson^s  feeling  on  the  commencement  of  hoe* 
tihties,  and  the  principles  which  governed  him 
when  of  all  the  members  of  the  Congress  of  1776 
he  only  did  not  sign  the  Declaration  of  Inde|>end- 
ence.     He  was  ready  for  war  as  a  means  of 
redress,  but  he  would  not,  at  that  time,  shut  the 
door  against  reconciliation.    His  course  was  ap- 
preciated by  his  nobk  compatriots  in  Congress, 
who  knew  the  man  and  his  services :  with  the 
people  it  cost  Him  two  years  of  retirement  from 
the  public  service.    Though  claiming  the  privi- 
lege of  thinking  for  himself,  he  was  not  one  ai 
those  impracticable  statesmen  who  refuse  to  act 
with  a  constitutional  m^ority.    He  proved   his 
devotion  to  the  cause  of  liberty  by  immediately 
taking  arms  in  an  advance  to  Elizabethtown. 
Retiring  to  Delaware,  he  was  employed  in  1777 
in  the  military  defence   of  that  State,   whose 
Assembly  returned  him  to  Congress  in  1799,  -when 
he  wrote  the  Address  to  the  States  of  the  26th 
May.    He  succeeded  Cosar  Rodney  as  President 
of  Delaware  in  1781.    The  next  year  he  filled  the 
same  office  in  Pennsylvania,  which  he  held  till 
Franklin  succeeded  him  in  1785.    His  Zetter9.qf 
Fabitts  on  the  Federal  Constitution^  in    1788^ 
were  an  appeal  to  the  people  in  support  of  th« 
provisions  of  that  proposed  instrument,  marked 
by  his  habitual  ener^  and  precision.     In  the 
reprint  of  this  work  he  compares  passages  of  it 
with  the  views  and  expressions  of  Paine*s  .Bightg 
of  Man,  as  published  three  years  after  his  ori^- 
nal.    Another  series  of  letters*  with  the  saiue 
signature,  in  1797,  On  the  Present  SHwUion  ^ 

•  Homphre/'s  Lift  of  Fuuuun. 


PELEG  FOLGER. 
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Puhlie  Afftirs^  present  a  review  of  the  relations 
of  the  country  with  France,  in  which  there  is  a 
spirit  of  calm  historical  iaye:»tigation,  with  ipuch 
stat^nianlike  philosophical  discussion,  as  in  his 
remarks  on  the  connexion  of  self-love  and  virtue, 
applied  to  the  imputed,  interested  liiotivea  of 
tlie  French  government  in  its  American  alliance. 
At  this  time  he  was  living  at  Wilmington,  in 
Delaware,  where  he  superintended  the  collection 
of  hU  i)olitical  writings  in  1801.*  He  passed  his 
remaining  years  in  retirement,  in  the  eiyoyment 
of  his  literary  acquisitions,  and  the  society  of  his 
friends,  who  were  attracted  by  his  conversation 
and  manners,  dying  Feb.  14,  1808,  at  the  age  of 
seventy-six. 

He  had  married  in  1770  Mary  Norris,  of  Fair 
Hill,  Philadelphia  county.  John  Adams,  in  1774, 
dined  with  him  at  this  seat,  and  notices  *^  the 
beantiful  prospect  of  the  city,  the  river,  and  the 
country,  nne  gardens,  and  a  very  grand  library. 
The  most  of  his  books  were  collected  by  Mr. 
Korris,  once  speaker  of  the  House  here,  father  of 
Mrs.  Dickinson.  Mr.  Dickinson  (he  adds)  is  a 
Tery  modest  man,  and  very  ingenious  as  well  as 
agreeable."  Again  he  describes  him  in  committee 
doty  of  Congress  ^^  verv  modest,  delicate,  and 
timid,"  though  he  forfeited  the  character  with 
Adams  by  what  the  latter  thought  an  attempt  to 
l)ully  him  out  of  his  ardent  pursuit  of  indepen- 
dence. Personally,  Adams  describes  him  at  that 
time  as  subject  to  hectic  complaints.  ^^  He  is  a 
shadow ;  tall,  but  slender  as  a  reed ;  pale  as  ashes; 
one  would  think  at  first  sight  that  he  could  not 
live  a  month;  yet,  upon  a  more  attentive  inspeo- 
tioa,  he  looks  as  if  the  springs  of  life  were  strong 
enough  to  last  many  years."! 


PELEG  FOLOBB. 

PcLBQ  FoLOEB,  a  Quakcr,  was  bom  at  Nantncket 
in  the  year  1784.  His  boyhood  was  passed  on  a 
farm,  where  he  remained  until  twenty-one,^  when 
he  changed  from  land  to  sea,  and  for  several  years 
was  engaged  in  the  ood  and  whale  fisheries.  He 
kept  a  journal  of  his  voyages,  which  is  written  in 
a  mnch  more  scholarly  manner  than  could  be  ex- 
pected from  his  limited  education.  He  introduced 
into  it  a  number  of  poetical  compositions,  one  of 
which  is  quoted  in  Maoy's  History  of ^antuoket. 

BOHXKim  OOLLAVDAMVI. 

Praise  ye  the  Lord,  O  celebrate  his  fame. 
Praise  the  eternal  Gk>d,  that  dwells  above ; 

His  power  wiU  forever  be  the  same. 
The  same  for  ever  his  eternal  love. 

Long  as  that  glittering  lamp  of  heaven,  the  son. 
Long  as  the  moon  or  twinkling  stars  appear, 

Jjong  as  they  all  their  annnal  courses  mn, 
And  make  the  circle' of  the  sliding  year ; 

So  long  our  gracious  God  will  have  the  care 
To  save  his  tender  children  from  all  harms; 

Wherever  danger  is,  he  wUl  be  near, 
And,  underneath,  his  everlasting  arms. 


•  The  PoliekMl  Wrttlngs  of  John  Dtcklnsoiu  Em.,  late  Presl- 
dant  of  tho  Stste  of  IMIawtre.  sod  of  tho  Oomrnonwedth  of 
PenosflTiaU.  %  toIs.  8to.  Wilmington :  Boaasl  and  NUes, 
ttOl. 

tAdsms'sDIory.    Works,  U.  MO,  879, 40L 


0  Lord,  I  pray,  my  feeble  mnse  inspire. 
That,  while  I  touch  upon  a  tender  string, 

1  may  be  filled,  as  with  celestial  fire. 
And  of  thy  great  deliverances  sing. 

Hy  soul  is  lost,  as  in  a  wond*rous  maze. 
When  I  contemplate  thine  omnipotence, 

That  did  the  hills  create,  and  mountains  raise. 
And  spread  the  stars  over  the  wide  expanse. 

Almighty  God,  thou  didst  create  the  light, 
That  swiftly  throuffh  th*  etherial  regions  flies; 

The  sun  to  rule  the  day,  the  moon  the  night, 
With  stars  adorning  all  the  spangled  skies. 

Thou  mad'st  the  world  and  all  that  is  therein. 
Men,  beasts,  and  birds,  and  Qshes  of  the  sea : 

Hen  still  against  thy  holy  law  do  sin. 
Whilst  all  the  rest  thy  holy  voice  obey. 

Monsters  that  in  the  briny  ocean  dwell. 
And  winged  troops  that  every  way  disperse. 

They  nil  thy  wonders  speak,  thy  praises  tell, 
O  thou  great  ruler  of  the  universe. 

Te  sailors,  speak,  that  plough  the  watery  main. 
Where  raging  seas  and  foaming  billows  roar. 

Praise  ^e  the  Lord,  and  in  a  lofty  strain. 
Sing  of  his  wonder-working  love  and  power. 

Thou  did*st,  O  Lord,  create  the  mighty  whale, 
Tliat  wondrous  monster  of  a  miglity  length ; 

Vast  is  his  head  and  body,  vast  his  tail. 
Beyond  conception  his  unmeasured  strength. 

When  he  the  surface  of  the  sea  hath  broke. 
Arising  from  the  dark  abyss  below, 

His  breath  appears  a  lofty  strefun  of  smoke; 
The  circling  waves  like  glittering  banks  of  snow. 

But,  everlasting  Gk>d,  thou  dost  ordain. 
That  we  poor  feeble  mortals  should  engage 

(Ourselves, our  wives  and  children  to  mam1»in,) 
This  dreadful  monster  with  a  martial  rage. 

And,  though  he  furiously  doth  us  assail. 
Thou  dost  preserve  us  from  all  dangers  free; 

Ho  cuts  our  boat  in  pieces  with  his  tail. 
And  spiUs  us  all  at  once  into  the  sea. 

•        •««»' 

I  twice  into  the  dark  abyss  was  cast^ 
Straining  and  struggling  to  retain  my  breath. 

Thy  waves  and  billows  over  me  were  past. 
Thou  didst,  0  Lord,  deliver  me  from  death. 

Expecting  every  moment  still  to  die, 
Methought  I  never  more  should  see  the  light: 

Well  nigh  the  gates  of  vast  eternity 
Environed  me  with  everlasting  night 

Great  was  my  anguish,  earnest  were  my  cries^ 
Above  the  power  of  human  tongue  to  tell, 

Tliou  hear^dst,  O  Lord,  my  groans  and  bitter  sighs. 
Whilst  1  was  laboring  in  the  womb  of  helL 

Tliov  saved'st  me  firom  the  dangers  of  the  sea. 
That  I  miffht  bless  thy  name  for  ever  more. 

Tliy  love  and  power  the  same  will  ever  be. 
Thy  meroy  is  an  inezhausted  store. 

Oh,  may  I  in  thy  boundless  power  confide, 
And  in  thy  glorious  love  for  ever  trust,  < 

Whilst  I  in  thy  inferior  world  reside. 
Till  earth  return  to  earth  and  dust  to  dust 

And  when  I  am  unbound  from  earthly  clay, ' 
Oh,  may  my  soul  then  take  her  joyful  flight 

Into  the  realms  of  everlasting  day,      ' 
To  dwell  in  endless  pleasure  and  delight^ 

At  God's  right  hand,  in  undiminished  Joy, 
In  tlie  blest  tabernacles  made  above. 

Glory  and  peaoe  without  the  least  alloy, 
Uninterrupted,  nevw  dying  love. 
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Tliere  angels  and  orchangcis  still  remain, 
Thesoiuta  in  their  superior  regions  dwell, 

Thev  praise  their  God,  and  in  a  heavenly  strain. 
The  woud'roos  works  of  great  Jehovah  tell. 

And  when  I  shall  this  earthly  boll  forsake. 
And  leave  behind  me  frail  mortality, 

Then  may  my  soul  her  nhnble  journey  take 
Into  the  regions  of  eternity. 

Then  may  my  blessed  soul  ascend  above. 
To  dwell  with  that  angelic,  heavenly  choir, 

And  in  eternal  songs  of  praise  and  love, 
Bless  thee,  my  G^d,  my  King,  for  evermore. 

Folger  was  a  man  of  pare  and  exemplary  life, 
and  on  bis  retirement  from  the  sea,  mnch  sought 
after  for  counsel  by  bis  neighbors.  Ue  died  in 
1789. 

JOHN  ADAMS. 

The  Adams  family  had  been  thoroughly  Ameri- 
canized by  a  residenoe  of  three  generations  in 
Ifassochusetts,  when  one  of  the  most  anient 
heralds  and  active  patriots  of  the  lie  volution, 
John  Adams,  was  bom  at  Braintree,  tlie  original 
settlement  of  his  great-great-grandfather,  the  19th 
October,  1785.  His  father,  who  was  a  plain 
fanner  and  mechanic,  was  encouraged  by  his  apt- 
ness for  books  to  give  him  a  liberal  education. 
He  was  instructed  by  Mr.  Harsh,  for  Cambridge, 
at  which  institution  he  took  his  degree  in  the 
year  1755.  At  this  period,  his  Diary,  published 
by  his  grandson,  Charles  Francis  Adams,  com- 
mences. It  is  a  curious  picture  of  an  active  and 
politic  struggle  with  the  world,  fiill  of  manly  and 
mgenuous  traits.  He  kept  this  diary  for  thirty 
years.  At  its  commencement*  he  is  at  Worcester, 
at  the  age  of  twenty,  fresh  from  his  college  educa- 
tion, thinking  of  preacliing,  and,  in  the  mean  time, 
teaching  school  after  the  gooil  American  &shion, 
as  a  means  of  Uvelihooil.  He  records  his  visits 
to  the  best  houses  of  the  place,  while  he  studies 
character  closely,  and  picks  up  knowledge  where 
it  is  always  most  forcibly  taught — in  the  oral, 
conversational  lessons  of  men  of  weight  and  expe- 
rience. He  questioned  points  of  the  Calvinistic 
creed,  discussed  freely  the  Puritan  theology : — in 
later  life  referred  his  Unitarian  views  to  this 
period, — and  the  result  wa^  an  abandonment  of 
his  proposed  ministerial  study  for  the  law.  His 
independent  chopping  of  logic  with  the  country 
gentlemen  and  clergy  was  good  discipline  for  a 
revolutionist,  who  was  to  a>pe  in  the  court  room 
and  the  senate  with  British  political  authority  .t 


*  It  mlffht  b«  tftken  as  sn  omen  of  the  ftitare  nndanated 
rerolutlunlftt,  that  the  first  entrv  In  this  Diary,  of  the  date  of 
Not.  18, 1750,  relates  to  an  eartliquake  In  America :  "*  We  had 
a  very  severe  shook  of  an  earthquake,  it  continued  near  foar 
minntea.  I  then  was  at  my  fluher's  In  Bralntree,  and  awoke 
oat  of  m  V  sleep  In  the  midst  of  It.  The  bonse  seemed  to  rock, 
and  reel,  and  crack,  as  If  It  would  foil  In  ruins  about  na. 
Chlmnles  were  shattered  by  It,  within  one  mile  of  my  fathe^ 
bouse.*"  This  was  a  vibration  of  the  great  shock  which 
destroyed  the  city  of  Lisbon.  Other  **  shocks''  of  the  political 
and  social  world  were  to  be  entered  upon  Mr.  Adams  s  Dbuy 
and  Correspondence. 

t  This  Is  a  •marked  trait  of  the  Diary,  aiid  is  commented 
npon  by  a  writer  in  the  North  American  Review  (Oct  1850), 
aa  **  an  important  ibature  In  the  intellectual  character  of  th« 
times.  #urke,  In  bis  admirable  sketch  of  the  love  of  freedom 
In  the  American  Colonies,  alludes  to  their  religious  character, 
and  emedally  to  the  prevalenoe  In  the  northern  colonies  or 
dissent  IVom  the  Established  Church  of  the  mother  country. 
The  religions  discussion  and  controversy  between  different 
parties  among  the  diaaldents  from  the  Church,  bad  escaped  his 


His  legal  development  as  a  student  in  the  office  of 
8amnel  Putnam  follows :  stiff,  formal,  constrained 
reading  in  the  days  before  Blackstone,  with  many 
soul  and  body  conflicts,  between  flesh  and  spirit, 
all  set  down  in  the  Diary : — memorials  of  idle- 
ness, pipe-smoking,    gallanting    ladies,  rending 
Ovid's  Art  of  Love  to  Dr.  SaviPs  wife,  and  fonii- 
ing  resolutions  against  all  of  them,  in  favor  of 
Wood  and  Justinian,    Locke  and  Bolingbroke. 
His  self-knowledge  appears  to  have  been  accurate 
and  unflinciiing.    It  is  sometimes  di'^l^lAved  with 
considerable  naiteU:,    We  may  t^mile  at  hi  -  model- 
ling a  professional  manner  upon  that  of  his  pre- 
ceptor, where  he  says,  "  I  learned  with  design  to 
imitate  Putnam's  sneer,  his  dy  look,  and  his  look 
of  contempt.    This  look  may  serve  good  ends,  in 
life,  may  procure  respect ;"  and  at  his  deliberate 
studies  to  ingratiate  himself  with  the  deacons  bj 
small  oonven^onal  hypocrisies,  and  his  inten- 
tions as  a  thing  *^  of  no  small  importance,  to  set 
the  tongues  of  old  and  young  men  and  wonaen  a 
prating  in  one's  fiivor."   His  analysis  of  his  vanity 
18  frequent;  a  vanity  which  was  the  coiistnnt 
spur  to  action,  allie<l  to  constitntionut  boldness 
and  courage,  balanoed  by  ready  suspicion  of  his 
motives  and  bearing.    In  his  youth  Adams  "waa 
at  once  self-reliant  and  self-den}ing :  a  combina- 
tion which  guaranteed  him  success  in  the  worW. 
This  training  and  formation  of  the  man,  as  his 
own  pen  set  it  down  from  day  to  day,  is  a  cheer- 
ftil,  healthy  picture  of  conscientious  exertion. 

In  1765,  he  printed  in  the  Boston  Gazette  the 
papers  which  rorm  his  Dissertation  on  the  Canon 
and  Feudal  Law — a  spirited  protest  against  the 
ecclesiastical  and  political  8y^tems  of  Enn^pe, 
with  a  general  incitement  to  cultivate  earnestly 
civil  and  rdigions  liberty,  and  the  principles  of 
American  freedom  independently  of  England. 

It  is  not  necessary  here  to  pursue  his  political 
career,  which  began  in  1770  'with  his  election  to 
the  legislature,  after  he  had  secured  a  position  at 
the  bar.  In  1774,  he  travelled  to  Philadelphia  a 
member  of  the  first  Ck)ntinental  Congress,  and 
has  left  us  some  spirited  notices  of  its  eminent 
characters.  He  found  time  to  write  in  the  same 
year  his  Notanglns  ;  a  History  of  tlie  Diepute 
with  Americ€^  from  its  Origin  in  1764  to  the 
Present  Time.  This  was  a  series  of  papers  in  the 
Boston  Gatetie^  written  in  reply  to  the  articles 
of  ^^  Massachusettensis,"  the  productions  of 
Daniel  Leonard,  which  were  much  thought  of  on 
the  Royalist  side,  and  were  reprinted  by  Riving>- 
ton.  Adams's  language  is  direct  and  enei-getic, 
and  meets  Tory  assumptions  with  at  least  equal 
vehemence.* 


penetration.  It  bad  no  doubt  contrlboted  meteiiany  to 
sharpen  the  public  mind  and  strencthea  \)m  existing  pred&po> 
sition  of  the  people  to  canvass  with  acutenesB,  alike  fbr  tlM 
purposes  of  defence  and  (^position,  Inoportant  propueitloiis  on 
which  tliey  were  called  upon  to  make  np  thuir  micda.  Keltb«r 
of  the  parties  arrayed  against  each  other  mainly  under  the 
influence  of  the  preaching  of  Whitefleld,  allied  tt»elf  «i ib  the 
government  in  tne  political  struggle  ;  and  the  entiie  foice  of 
the  excitement  of  intellect  and  oontroverfial  skill,  produced 
by  these  controversies,  wa^  between  the  years  1761  aud  1778^ 
tamed  upou  the  discussion  of  tlie  tight  of  Parliament  to 
America.** 

*  These  were  republished  at  Boston  in  1819.  under  tke  dti< 

tlon  of  Adams,  as  a  reply -to  the  claims  of  Wirt  for  tko  oaHy 
Virginia  movement,  in  his  Life  of  Patrick  Henry, — ^witb  the 
title,  **  Novanglus  and  MassachiKettensls,  or  Political  £aBa,v«. 
published  in  the  years  17T4  and  liTft,  on  tl>e  prlndpel  palate 
of  Controversy  between  Great  Britain  and  her  Coloiiiea.     The 


John  ^dams 

In  the  Congress  of  tlio  nest  year,  he  hail  the 
honor  of  first  nominating  Georgj  Washington  (is 
Coiiiiiiander-in-Chief  of  the  American  forci.'ii, 
Jeffersuii,  with  whom  he  was  on  ilie  committ^ie 
for  (irepuring  the  Declaratioii  of  InilepciiUcnce, 
has  CL'kliratud  his  doughty  chnmpioiuhip  of  that 
instrument.  The  letler  which  he  wrote  to  hia 
-wife  when  the  act  wiu  resolved  upon,  hna  become 
foiniliar  to  Amarit'on  eion  as  "  household  wonls." 
lb<  sntiuipationa  have  been  falfiUed  in  every 
syllable.  "The  second  day  of  July,  177C,"  lie 
TrritA*,  "will  bolheniost  memorable  epocha  in  the 
history  of  America.  I  am  ajit  to  beliere  that  it 
wiQ  be  celebrated  by  succeeiling  generations  as 
the  great  anniversary  Festival.  It  ought  to  be 
commemorated,  a?  the  day  of  deliverance,  by 
solemn  acts  of  devotion  to  God  Almighty,  It 
OQght  h>  be  solemnized  with  pomp  and  parailc, 
'with  showi,  games,  sports,  gura,  Wl',  bontires, 
and  illuminations,  from  one  end  of  this  continent 
ta  tlio  other,  from  this  time  forwonl,  for  ever- 

In  1777,  Adorns  succeeded  Siln^  Deane  as  Com- 
mi-isioner  to  France,  where  he  w.is  ogtun  sent  in 
177B,  a^  loiiiister,  to  negotiate  pzace.  \\a  lien 
was  employed  in  Ilollnnil  in  exhibiting  the  iilens 
and  resources  of  the  Unit«<l  States.  lie  arranged 
the  treaty  of  peace  of  1783,  at  Paris,  with  Frank- 
lin, Jny,  and  Laarons.  Fn  1785,  he  became  the 
first  minister  to  the  conrt  of  England.  In  1787, 
in  London,  he  pnblished  the  first  volume  of  his 
Dtfenu  of  the  Conilrtatiow  if  Oovernrneat  of 
Ots  UniUd  Slate*  of  America,  and  the  second  and 
third  the  year  following.  This  work  was  pii- 
marily  suggested  by  a  letter  of  Turgut,  ajipendcd 
to  the  "  Oijeervations  on  the  Importance  of  the 
American  Revolution,"  by  Dr.  Itichord  Price,  in 


fcmwr  bj  JohD  Adutu,  Uio  PmMant  nf  Uu  UnJt«d  StotH  : 
(be  laUIr  bT  JonnUiu  Ecwill,  Ibao  KEnr's  AltorDFy-Qenpral 
fflbg  ProTliwa  or  UanwiiDMUi  Ba^.  To  which  tn  Mlded  ik 
BUBbn  at  Letun,  latslf  wrtOtn  b;  PreildsBl  Advm  u  Uw 
^-m  Tudor."  Adun«  tb«a  tbamrbt  his  opnonent  lo 
...   . ■•« .,_■!?.  ,_  ..■»-nBedj'i 
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vhich  comments!  are  made  on  the  Constitutions 
of  the  States,  the  imitation  of  English  usages 
objecie<l  to,  and  the  preference  given  to  a  single 
anthority  of  the  nation  or  assembly,  over  a 
balanced  syntam  of  powers  The  reading  which 
Adanis  brings  to  bear  in  the  <li~cn.'»iOn  of  this 
Bnbject  is  very  great,  as  he  describes  the  conduct 
of  ancient  and  mixlem  republics,  and  scnitinizea 
the  opinions  of  historians  and  political  philoao- 
phers.  The  Italian  repnblics,  in  particular,  occu- 
py H  liu^  Hhare  of  hit  attention.  The  work  was 
iirepored  in  great  ha'ite,  and  with  some  <lefeGts  of 
brm,  which  the  eilitor  of  the  Collecteil  Worics 
has  endeavored  to  amend  by  changing  the  original 
style  of  letters  ta  a  friend  into  chapter>,  embracing 
the  whole  or  a  distinct  jKirtion  of  a  particnliM- 
topic,  and  by  the  anujigement  of  some  dislocated 
passage". 

On  his  retnm  to  tlio  United  States*,  in  1788,  he 
was  electefl  ihe  first  Vii-e- President  of  tlie  United 
States,  an  office  which  he  held  during  l>oth  tenos 
of  Wa-hington's  Presidency,  to  which  hesncceeded 
in  1797.  His  Dlieourta  on  DavHa;  a  teriet  <^ 
paper*  on  political  hUtory.  were  published  m 
17S0,  in  the  QaaetU  of  the  United  State*,  at  Phi- 
Udelphia,  as  a  setfuel  to  the  Defexe.  In  1812,  he 
wrote  of  this  work;  "This  dull,  heavy  vulume 
still  excites  the  womlcr  of  its  author, — fii'st,  that 
he  could  find,  amidst  the  constant  A^e:s  of  bnsi- 
ness  anil  dissipation  in  which  he  was  enveloped, 
time  to  writ«  _\t\  secondly,  that  he  hail  the 
courage  to  oppose  and  publish  his  own  opinions 
to  the  universal  Mnion  of  America,  and,  indeed, 
of  nil  mankind."  The  opinions  to  which  he 
alludei  were  snppo'ied  to  be  of  an  aristocratical 
complexion.  If  Adams  had  a  political  system  to 
convey,  it  is  to  be  regretted  he  did  not  adopt  a 
clearer  and  more  mcthoCisd  form  of  writing 
about  it.* 

The  year  1817  brought  to  Ailnms  a  great  per- 
sonal alHiction,  in  the  death  of  his  wife,  his  pub- 
liahed  ourresjiondenoo  with  whom  han  created  a 
lusting  interest  with  posterity,  in  tlie  intellectual 
and  (Milriotio  reM>urces  of  his  home.  This  lady, 
wlioK  maiden  name  was  Abigail  Smith,  was  the 
daughter  of  a  Oongregntional  cleinyinan  at  Wcy- 
inuntli.  Slie  was  married  in  her  twentieth  year, 
in  1764.  Ol^n  Be[iarated  from  her  husband  by 
tlie  employments  of  his  public  life,  the  corre- 
spondence between  the  two  was  a  matter  of 
nccc&iitv,  and  in  licr  tmnds  became  a.  pleasure  as 
well.  Her  stylo  is  sjiiriteil:  she  shows  herself 
veised  in  public  aJfmrs;  witli  a  good  taste  in  the 
poetic  reading  of  tlie  times.t 

The  last  years  of  Adatns  were  passed  in  the  re- 
tirement of  a  scholar  and  a  politii-ian,  at  his  farm 
at  Quincy,  till  the  dramatic  termination  of  bia 


*  PeewiKlcn  (Chrl^ophcT  Cniistle).  In  one  of  thr>  note*  to  big 
Vfihxrrjtv  VnvfUfd^tftukt  at  -(li«  tricks  or  Ihe  Bhnffllnf 
icubint  oT  Ih*  preHni  pedod  (law),  irhu  niiilll«a,  ^nrblo. 


t  The. _ 

•on,  C  F.  Ailiuni,  irer*  puDiisim  id  two  tdihuh*.  In  IHV; 
flillnwrd.  Iha  D*\\  THr.  bj  ■  sinilkr  nnbllcatlon  of  lb«  ^t\\tn 
nf  John  Kittan.  tiAntri  Ui  hia  wifb.  Tha  latter  en  three 
bundrwl  In  Dumber.  The|nnmit  anit  oorrennnndenea  orMbs 
Ad-inii,  [lie  wife  or  CuL  Smllls  Seeretarx  to  the  Anerkao 
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career,  parallel  with  the  death-bed  of  Jefferson, 
on  the  fiftieth  bnniversary  of  the  Declaration 
of  Independence,  in  his  ninety-first  year.  Still 
in  his  ashes  lived  their  wonted  firee.  On  the 
morning  of  his  last  day,  he  was  asked  for  a  senti- 
ment for  the  public  celebration.  *^  Independence 
for  ever  1  *^  exclaimed  the  dving  patriot,  m  almost 
his  last  words— words  which  carry  back  our 
thoughts  of  John  Adams  over  the  period  of  his 
political  controversies — nearly  a  century — to  the 
early  days  of  the  Revolution,  when  Otis  was  ^*  a 
flame  of  fire,^*  and  the  heart  of  the  young  Braintree 
lawyer  beat  high  as  he  rode  on  his  way  through 
New  England  to  the  heroic  old  Contineiital  Ckm- 


rASSAOB  noM  Tn  ihabt. 


MmUUUet  the  Cho4o4  </  UereuUt. 

Braintree,  Jan.  8,  1759. — ^The  other  night  the 
ehoice  of  Hercules  csme  into  mv  mind,  and  left 
impressions  there  which  I  hope  will  never  be  eifaoed, 
nor  long  unheeded.  I  thought  of  writing  a  (able 
on  the  same  plan,  but  accommodated,  by  omitting 
some  circumstanees  and  inserting  others,  to  my  own 
case. 

Let  Virtue  address  me :  **  Which,  dear  youth,  will 
you  prefer,  a  life  of  effeminacy,  indolence,  and 
obscurity,  or  a  life  of  industry,  temperance,  and 
honor!  Take  my  advice;  rise  and  mount  your 
horse  by  the  morning's  dawn,  and  ihake  away, 
amidst  the  great  and  beautiful  scenes  of  nature  that 
appear  at  that  time  of  the  day,  all  the  crudities  that 
are  left  in  your  stomach,  aitd  all  the  obstructions 
that  are  left  in  your  brains.  Then  return  to  your 
studies,  and  bend  your  whole  soul  to  the  institutes 
of  the  law  and  the  reports  of  cases  that  have  been 
adjudged  by  the  rules  in  the  institutes;  let  no 
tnfiing  diversion,  or  amusement,  or  company,  decoy 
you  firam  your  book ;  that  is,  let  no  girl,  no  gun,  no 
cards,  no  nutes,  no  violins,  no  dress,  no  tobacco,  no 
hudness,  decoy  you  from  your  books.  (By  the  way, 
laziness,  lan^ior,  inattention,  are  my  oane.  I  am 
too  lacy  to  nse  early  and  make  a  fire ;  and  when 
my  fire  is  made,  at  ten  o*clock  my  passion  for  know- 
leoffe,  fame,  fortune,  for  any  good,  is  too  languid  to 
make  me  apply  with  spint  to  my  books,  and  by 
reason  of  my  mattention  my  mind  is  liable  to  be 
called  off  from  law  by  a  girl,  a  pipe,  a  poem,  a  love- 
letter,  a  Spectator,  a  play,  Ac  Ac^  But  keep  your 
law  book  or  some  point  of  law  m  your  mind,  at 
least,  six  hours  in  a  day.  (I  grow  too  minute  and 
lengthy.)  Labor  to  get  distinct  ideas  of  law,  right, 
wrong,  justice,  equity ;  search  for  them  in  your  own 
mind,  in  Roman,  Grecian,  French,  English  treatises 
of  natural,  civil,  common,  statute  law ;  aim  at  an 
exact  knowledge  of  the  nature,  end,  and  means  of 
government;  compare  the  different  forms  of  it  with 
each  other,  and  each  of  them  with  their  effects  on 
public  and  private  bappinessw  Study  Seneca,  Cicero, 
and  all  other  good  moral  writers;  study  Montes- 
quieu, Bolingbroke,  Yinnius,  Ac,  and  all  other  good 
civil  writers." 

What' am  I  doing?  shall  I  sleep  away  my  whole 
seventy  years?  no,  by  every  thing  I  swear  I  will 
renounce  this  oontemplative,  and  betake  myself  to 
an  active,  roving  life  by  sea  or  land,  or  else  1  will 
attempt  some  uncommon,  unexpected  enterprise  in 
law ;  let  me  lay  the  plan,  and  arouse  spirit  enough 
to  push  boldly.  I  swear  I  will  push  myself  into 
business;  Til  watch  my  opportunity  to  speak  in 
court,  and  will  strike  with  surprise— surprise  bench, 
bar,  jury,  auditors  and  alL  Activity,  boldnees,  for- 
wardness, will  draw  attention.  I'll  not  lean  with 
jnj  elbows  on  the  table  for  ever,  like  Read,  Swift, 


Fitoh,  Skinna>,  Story,  4ec;  but  I  will  not  forego  the 
pleasure  of  ranging  the  woods,  climbing  cliflQ^  walk- 
mg  in  fields,  mcMows,  by  rivers,  lakes,  ^,  and 
confine  myself  to  a  chamber  for  nothing.  I'll  have 
some  boon  in  return,  exchange ;  fome,  fortune,  or 
something. 

Here  are  two  nightB  and  one  day  and  a  half  speet 
in  a  softening,  enervating,  dissipating  series  of 
hustling,  pralthng,  poetry,  love,  courtahip, marriage; 
daring  all  this  time  I  was  seduced  into  theoourseof 
unmauly  pleasures  that  Vice  describes  to  Hercules, 
forgetful  of  the  glorious  promises  of  fome,  immor- 
taUty,  and  a  good  conscience,  which  Virtue  makes  to 
the  same  hero  as  rewards  of  a  hardy,  toilsome, 
watchful  life  in  the  service  of  mankind.  I  eoold 
reflect  with  oiore  satisfaction  on  an  equal  apace  of 
tame  spent  in  a  painful  research  of  the  principles  of 
law,  or  a  resolute  attempt  of  the  powers  of  elo- 
quence But  where  is  my  attention?  Is  it  fixed 
nom  sunrise  to  midnight  on  Grecian,  Roman,  Gallic, 
British  law,  history,  virtue,  doquence  ?  I  don't  see 
cleariy  the  objects  that  I  am  after ;  they  are  often 
out  of  sight ;  motes,  atoms,  feather^  are  Uown  into 
my  eyes  and  blind  mc  Who  can  see  distinctly  the 
course  he  is  to  take  and  the  objects  that  he  pursues, 
when  in  the  midst  of  a  whiriwind  of  dust,  straws^ 
atoms,  and  feathers  ? 

Let  me  make  this  remark.  In  Parson  Wibird*s 
company  something  is  to  be  learned  of  human 
nature,  human  life,  love,  courtship,  marriage.  He 
has  spent  much  of  his  Ufe  from  his  youth  in  conver- 
sation with,  young  and  old  persons  of  both  sexes, 
married  and  unmarried,  and  yet  has  his  mind  staffed 
with  remarks  and  stories  of  human  virtues  and  vices, 
wisdom  and  folly,  Ac  But  his  opinion,  out  of 
poetry,  love,  courtship,  marriage,  politica,  war, 
beauty,  grace,  decency,  Ac,  is  not  very  valuable ; 
his  soul  is  lost  in  a  dionish  effeminacy.  Td  rather 
be  lost  in  a  whirlwind  of  activity,  study,  business, 
great  and  good  designs  of  promoting  the  honor, 
grandeur,  wealth,  happiness  of  mankino. 

TJU  Tear  17S& 

Braintree,  Pecember  18  of  that  date — The  year 
1765  has  been  the  most  remarkable  year  of  my 
life.  That  enormous  engine,  fabricated  by  the 
British  Pariiament,  for  battering  down  all  the  rights 
and  liberties  of  America,  1  mean  the  Stamp  Act,  has 
raised  and  spread  through  the  whole  continent  a 
spirit  that  will  be  recorded  to  our  honor  with  all 
future  generations.  In  every  colony,  from  Georgia 
to  New  Hampdiire  inclusively,  the  stamp  distriboten 
and  inspectors  have  been  compelled  by  the  unoon- 
quend>le  rage  of  the  people  to  renounce  their  offices. 
Such  and  so  univenal  has  been  the  resentment  of  the 
people,  that  every  man  who  has  dared  to  speak  ia 
favor  of  the  stamps  or  to  soften  the  detestation  in 
which  they  are  held,  how  great  soever  his  abiUtaea 
and  virtues  had  been  esteemed  before,  or  whatever 
his  fortune,  connections,  and  influence  had  been,  has 
been  seen  to  sink  into  universal  contempt  and 
ignominy. 

The  people,  even  to  the  lowest  ranks,  have  become 
more  attentive  to  their  liberties,  more  inquisitive 
'  about  them,  and  more  determined  to  defend  them, 
than  they  were  ever  before  known  or  had  occasion 
to  be ;  innumerable  have  been  the  monuments  of 
wit,  humor,  sense,  learning,  s{»rit,  patriotism,  and 
heroism,  erected  in  the  several  colonies  and  proviaeca 
in  the  course  ot  this  year.  Our  presses  have  groaned, 
our  pulpits  have  thundered,  our  legislatures  have 
resolved,  our  towns  have  voted ;  the  crown  offieers 
have  everywhere  trembled,  and  all  their  litUe  toola 
and  creatures  been  afraid  to  speak  and  ashamed  to 
be  seen. 
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llus  Spirit,  however,  has  not  yet  been  snfficient  to 
baniah  from  persons  in  anthoritv  that  timidity  which 
tiiey  have  discovered  from  the  beginning.  The  exe- 
cutive courts  have  not  yet  dared  to  adjudge  the 
Stamp  Act  void,  nor  to  proceed  with  business  as 
usual,  though  it  should  seem  that  necessity  alone 
would  be  rafflcient  to  justify  business  at  present, 
though  the  act  should  be  allowed  to  be  obligatory. 
The  stamps  are  in  the  castleu  Mr.  Oliver  has  no 
commission.  The  Governor  has  no  authority  to  da- 
tribute  or  even  to  unpack  the  bales;  the  Act  has 
never  been  proclaimed  nor  read  in  the  Province; 
yet  the  probate  office  is  shut,  the  oustom-house  is 
shut,  the  courts  of  justice  are  shut,  and  all  business 
seems  at  a  stand.  Yesterday  and  the  day  before, 
the  two  last  days  of  service  for  January  Term,  only 
one  man  asked  me  for  a  writ,  and  he  was  soon 
determined  to  waive  his  request  I  have  not  drawn 
a  writ  si^ce  the  first  of  November. 

How  long  we  are  to  remain  in  this  languid  condi- 
tion, this  passive  obedience  to  the  Stamp  Act,  is  not 
certain.  But  such  a  pause  cannot  be  lasting. 
Debtors  grow  insolent;  <»^itors  grow  angry;  and 
it  is  to  be  expected  that  the  public  offices  wul  very 
soon  be  forced  open,  nnless  such  favorable  accounts 
should  be  received  from  England  as  to  draw  awtfy 
the  fears  of  the  great,  or  unless  a  g^reater  dread  of 
the  multitude  should  drive  away  the  fear  of  censure 
f^ym  Great  Britain. 

It  is  my  opinion  that  by  this  inactivity  we  dis- 
cover cowardice,  and  too  much  respect  to  the  Act 
This  rest  appears  to  be,  by  implication  at  least,  an 
acknowledgment  of  the  authority  of  Parliament  to 
tax  us.  And  if  this  authority  is  once  acknowledged 
and  established,  the  ruin  of  America  will  become 
inevitable. 

Boston,  May  14,  1771. — ^A  very  pleasant  evening. 
Otis  gave  us  an  account  o(  a  present  from  Doctor 
Cummings  of  Concord  to  Harvard  College  chapel, 
of  a  brass  branch  of  candlesticks,  such  as  Isaac 
Royal,  Esq.,  gave  to  the  Representatives'  room,  and 
that  it  was  sent  to  N.  Hurd  s  to  have  an  inscription 
engraved  on  it    The  inscription  ' 


Ib  saoelli  hi^nsoe  ornstnm  et  splendorem 
Fhon>horon  hoc  manoA,  benispe  contalit 
Gunuogs,  armiger,  medicos,  Conoordleads. 

DimfortK.  **  The  inscription  was  much  faulted  by 
the  wits  at  club,  and  as  it  was  to  be  a  durable  thing 
for  the  criticisms  of  strangers  aiid  of  posterity,  it  was 
thought  that  it  ought  to  be  altered."  Doctor  Cooper 
mentioned  an  old  proverb,  that  an  ounce  of  mother 
wit  is  worth  a  pound  of  clergy.  Mr.  Otis  mentioned 
another,  which  he  said  conveyed  the  same  senti- 
ment,— An  ounce  of  prudence  is  worth  a  pound  of 
wit  This  produced  a  dispute,  and  the  sense  of  the 
company  was,  that  the  word  wit  in  the  second 
proverb  meant,  the  fiioulty  of  suddenly  raising 
pleasant  pictures  in  the  fancy ;  but  that  the  phrase, 
mother  wit,  in  the  first  proverb,  meant  natural 
Mts,  and  clergy-acquired  learning — ^book  learning. 
Doctor  Cooper  quoted  another  proverb  from  his 
Negro  GUsgow, — ^A  mouse  can  build  an  house  with- 
out troubla  And  then  told  us  another  instance  of 
Glasgow's  intellect,  of  which  I  had  before  thouffht 
him  entirely  destituta  The  Doctor  was  speaking 
to  GUsgow  about  Adam's  Fall,  and  the  introduction 
of  natural  and  moral  evil  into  the  world,  and  Glas- 
gow said,  they  had  in  his  country  a  different  account 
of  this  matter.  The  tradition  was,  that  a  dog  and  a 
toad  were  to  run  a  race,  and  if  the  dog  reai^ed  the 
goal  first,  the  world  was  to  continue  mnocent  and 
h^y ;  but  if  the  toad  ahould  outstrip  the  dog,  the 


world  was  to  become  sinful  and  miserable.  Every 
body  thought  there  could  be  no  danger ;  but  in  the 
midst  of  the  career  the  dog  found  a  bone  by  the 
way,  and  stopped  to  gnaw  it;  and  while  he  was 
interrupted  by  his  bone,  the  toad,  constant  in  his 
malevolence,  hopped  on,  reached  the  mark,  and 
spoiled  the  worlcL 

CM.  JPutnam^s  Indian  Story, 

Nov.  10,  1772.— Sunday.  Heard  Mr.  Cutler  of 
Ipswich  Hamlet;  dined  at  Dr.  Putnam's,  with  Colonel 
Putnam  and  lady,  and  two  young  gentlemen,  nephews 

of  the  Doctor,  and  Colonel ,  and  a  Mrs.  Scollay. 

Colonel  Putnam  toM  a  story  of  an  Indian  upon  Con- 
necticut Eiver,  who  called  at  a  tavern,  in  the  fall  of 
the  year,  for  a  dnun.  The  landlord  asked  him  two 
coppers  for  it  The  next  spring,  happening  at  the 
same  house,  he  called  for  another,  and  had  three 
coppers  to  pay  for  it  "How  is  this,  landlord f 
says  he ;  "  last  fall,  you  asked  but  two  coppers  for  a 
glass  of  rum,  now  you  ask  three."  "  Oh  1  says  the 
wndlord,  "  it  costs  me  a  ^^d  deal  to  keep  rum  over 
winter.  It  is  as  expensive  to  keep  a  hogshead  of 
mm  over  winter  as  a  horse."  **Ay!"  says  the 
Indian,  "  I  can't  see  through  that ;  he  wont  eat  so 
much  hay : — Maybe  he  drink  aa  much  water"  This 
was  %heer  vntt  pure  saiire,  and  trtie  humor.  Humor, 
wit  and  satire,  in  one  very  short  repartee. 

Madame  Sd^eUue. 

Paris,  April  16,  1778. — ^Dined  this  day  with 
Madame  Helvetius.  One  gentleman,  one  lady.  Dr. 
Franklin,  his  grandson,  and  myself,  made  the  com- 
pany ;  an  elegant  dinner.  Madame  is  a  widow ;  her 
husband  was  a  man  of  learning,  and  wrote  several 
books.  She  has  erected  a  monument  to  her  husband, 
a  model  of  which  she  has.  It  is  herself  weeping  over 
his  tomb,  with  this  inscription. 

Tol  dont  TAme  sublime  et  tendre, 
A  taii  ma  Ololre,  et  mon  Bonbeur, 
Je  t*  ai  perda :  prds  de  ta  CeDdre, 
Je  viens  Joair  de  xdm  Doalear. 

VoUcdre  amd  Fra/nHMn. 

Paris,  April  29,  1778.— After  dinner  we  went  to 
the  Academy  of  Sciences*  and  heard  M  d'Alembert, 
as  perpetual  secretary,  pronounce  eulogies  on  sevend 
of  their  members,  lately  deceased.  Yoltfiire  and 
J*ranklin  were  both  present,  and  there  presently 
arose  a  general  cry  that  M.  Voltaire  and  M.  Franklin . 
should  be  introduced  to  each  other.  This  was  done, 
and  they  bowed  and  spoke  to  each  other.  This  was 
no  satiuaction;  there  must  be  something  more. 
Neither  of  our  phUosophers  seemed  to  divine  what 
tras  wished  or  expected ;  they,  however,  took  each 
other  by  the  hand.  But  this  was  not  enough ;  the 
clamor  continued,  until  the  explanation  came  out 
'*  n  faut  s'embrasser  &  la  Fran^oise."  The  two  aged 
actors  upon  this  great  theatre  of  philosophy  and 
frivolity  then  embraced  each  other,  oy  hugging  one 
another  in  their  arms,  and  kissing  each  other's 
cheeks,  and  then  the  tumult  subsided.  And  the  cry 
immediately  spread  through  the  whole  kingdom, 
and,  I  suppose,  over  all  Europe — "  Qu'il  6tait  char- 
mant  de  voir  embrasser  Solon  et  Sophocle  1  "* 


JMa  Adame  1o  hie  W^e. 

Philadelphia,  May  22d,  four  o'clock  in  the  morn- 
ing.   After  a  series  of  the  severest  and  harshest 


*  Thissoeodote  Is  told  in  the  Life  of  Yoltalre,  by  Condorcct, 
O^tvrea  OompUtee,  voL  o.  p.  IfL-^cU  to  Worke, 
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weather  thfit  T  ever  felt  in  this  climate,  we  are  at 
last  blessed  with  a  bri^!)t  sun  ond  a  soft  air.  Tlie 
weather  here  \\f\s  been  hke  our  old  easterly  winds  to 
we  and  southerly  winds  to  you.  The  charms  of  the 
morning  at  this  hour  are  irresistible.  Tlie  streaks 
of  ^lory  dawning  in  the  enst;  the  freshness  and 
punty  in  the  nir,  the  bright  blue  of  the  sky,  the 
sweet  warblings  of  a  great  variety  of  birds  in- 
termingling with  the  martini  clarions  of  a  hundred 
cocks  now  within  my  hearing,  all  conspire  to  cheer 
the  spirits. 

This  kind  of  puerile  description  is  a  very  pretty 
employmout  for  an  old  fellow  whose  brow  is  far- 
rowed with  the  cnres  of  politics  and  war.  I  shall  be 
on  horseback  in  a  few  minutes,  and  then  I  shall  enjoy 
the  morning  in  more  perfection.  I  spent  the  last 
eveniag  at  the  war  office  with  General  Arnold.  He 
has  been  basely  slandered  and  libelled.  The  regu- 
lars say,  *'  he  fought  like  Julius  Casar^  [at  Danbury]. 
I  am  wearied  to  death  with  the  wrangles  between 
military  officers,  high  and  low.  They  quarrel  like 
eats  and  dogs^  They  worry  one  Another  like  mas- 
tiffs, scrambling  for  rank  and  pay,  like  apes  for  nutSb 
I  believe  there  is  no  one  principle  which  predomi- 
nates in  human  nature  so  much,  in  every  stage  of 
life,  from  the  cradlo  to  the  grave,  in  males  and 
females,  old  and  young,  black  and  white,  rich  and 
poor,  high  and  low,  as  tliis  paasio.i  for  superiority. 
Every  human  being  compares  itself  in  its  imagina- 
tion with  every  other  round  about  it,  and  will  find 
some  superiority  over  every  other,  real  or  imagin- 
ary, or  it  will  die  of  grief  ai.d  vexation.  I  have 
seen  it  among  boys  and  girls  at  school,  among  lads 
at  college,  among  practitioners  at  the  bar,  amoi  g  the 
<3lcrgy  iii  tlieir  {ussociations,  among  clubs  of  friends, 
among  the  people  in  town  meetings,  among  the  mem- 
bers of  a  Iiousc  of  Representatives,  among  the  grave 
councillors,  on  the  more  solemn  bench  of  Justice, 
and  in  that  awfully  august  body,  the  Confess,  and 
on  many  of  its  comiuittoes,  and  among  ladies  every- 
where ;  but  I  never  saw  it  operate  with  such  keen- 
ness, ferocity,  and  fury,  as  among  military  officers. 
They  will  go  terrible  Icigths  in  their  emulation, 
their  envy  and  revenge,  in  consequence  of  it 

So  much  for  philosophy.  I  hope  my  five  or  six 
babes  are  all  welL  My  duty  to  my  mother  and 
your  father,  and  love  to  sisters  and  brothers,  aunts 
and  uncles.  Pray  how  does  jour  asparagus  perform  f 
dEC  I  wonld  give  three  guineas  for  a  biirrel  of  your 
cider.  Not  one  drop  is  to  be  had  here  for  gold,  and 
wine  is  not  to  be  had  under  six  or  eight  dollars 
a  gallon,  and  that  very  bad.  I  would  give  a  guinea 
for  a  barrel  of  your  beer.  The  small  beer  here  is 
wretchedly  bad.  In  short,  I  can  get  nothing  tliat  I 
can  drink,  and  I  believe  I  shall  De  siok  from  this 
cause  alone.  Rum  at  forty  shillings  a  gallon,  and 
bad  water  will  never  do,  in  this  hot  climate,  in  sum- 
mer, when  acid  liquors  are  necessary  against  potre- 


The  saifM  to  tJU 

Passy,  April  25th,  1778.  My  Dearest  Friecd, — 
Monsieur  Ohaumont  has  just  informed  me  of  a  vessel 
bound  to  Boston,  but  I  am  reduced  to  such  a  mo- 
ment of  time,  that  I  can  only  inform  you  that  I  nm 
well,  and  enclose  a  few  lines  from  Johnny  to  let  you 
know  that  he  is  so.  I  have  ordered  the  things  yon 
desired  to  be  sent  yon,  but  I  will  not  yet  say  by 
what  conveyance,  for  fear  of  accidents. 

If  human  nature  could  be  made  happy  by  any 
thing  that  can  please  the  eye,  the  ear,  tlie  taste,  or 
any  other  sense,  or  passion,  or  fancy,  this  country 
wo^d  be  the  region  for  happiness:  But  if  my 
country  were  at  peace,  I  should  be  happier  amonff 
the  rocks  and  soadea  of  Penn*B  hill;  and  would 


cheerfiillj  exchange  all  the  elegtuice,  magnificence, 
and  sublimity  of  hurope,  for  the  dmpiicity  of  Brain- 
tree  and  Weymouth. 

To  tell  you  the  truth,  I  admire  the  ladies  here. 
Dont  be  jealous.  They  are  handsome,  and  rerv 
well  educated.  Their  uccomplishnients  are  excecd- 
ii>gly  brilliant,  and  their  knowledge  of  letters  and 
arts  exceeds  that  of  the  English  lames,  I  believe. 

Tdl  Mrs.  Warren  that  I  shaU  write  her  a  letter,  as 
she  desired,  and  let  her  know  some  of  my  refleetiooa 
in  this  country.  My  venerable  colleague  [Dr.  Frank- 
lin] e^ijoys  a  privilege  here,  that  is  much  to  be 
envied.  Being  seventy  years  of  age,  the  ladies  not 
only  allow  him  to  unbrace  them  as  often  os  be 

r leases,  but  they  are  perpetually  embractng  him. 
told  him,  yesterday,  I  would  wnte  this  to  AmericiL 

Jfrt.  Adams  to  ker  hmaband, 

Sunday,  June  18th,  1775.  Dcabebt  FaiftirD,— The 
day, — perhaps,  the  decisive  day, — is  come,  on  which 
the  fate  of  Anierioa  depeudd.  My  bursting  heart 
must  find  veat  at  my  pen.  I  have  just  heard,  that 
our  deaf  friend.  Dr.  Warren,  is  no  more,  but  fell  glori- 
ously fightix.g  for  his  country  ;  sayii  g,  better  to  die 
Uononibly  in  the  field,  than  ignominioiisly  harg  upon 
the  gallows.  Great  is  our  loss.  Ue  bus  distil  guish- 
ed  himself  in  every  engagement,  by  his  courage  and 
fortitude,  by  animatii.g  the  soldiers,  and  leading 
them  on  by  nis  own  example.  .  A  particular  account 
of  these  dreadful,  but  I  hope  ^loi-iuus  days  will  be 
transmitted  to  you,  no  douot,  in  the  exactest  man- 
ner. 

'*  The  race  is  not  to  the  swift,  nor  the  battle  to  the 
strong;  but  the  God  of  Israel  is  he  that  giveth 
strength  and  power  unto  his  people.  Trust  in  him 
at  all  times,  ye  people,  pour  out  your  hearts  before 
him ;  God  is  a  refuge  for  us.**  Chnrlestown  is  laid 
iu  ashcSb  The  battle  began  upon  our  intrenchmenta 
upon  Bunker's  Hill,  &iturday  morning  about  three 

0  clock,  and  has  not  ceased  yet,  and  it  is  low  three 
o'clock  Sabbath  afternoon. 

It  is  expected  they  will  come  out  over  the  Keck 
to-night,  and  a  dreaaful  battle  must  ensue.  Almighty 
God,  cover  the  heads  of  our  countrymen,  aiid  bo  a 
shield  to  our  dear  friends !  How  many  have  fallen, 
we  know  not  The  constant  roar  of  the  caimun  is  so 
distressing,  that  we  cannot  eat,  drink,  or  sleep. 
May  we  be  supported  and  sustained  in  the  dreadful 
conflict  I  shall  tarry  here  till  it  is  thoueht  unsafe 
by  my  friends,  and  then  I  have  secured  myself  a 
retreat  at  your  brother*s,  who  has  kindly  offered  me 
part  of  his  house.  I  cunnot  compose  myself  to  write 
any  further  at  present  I  will  add  more  as  I  hear 
further. 

Tuesday  afternoon. — I  have  been  so  much  agitated, 
that  I  have  not  been  able  to  write  since  babbath 
day.  When  I  say,  that  ten  thousand  reports  are 
passing,  vague  ana  uncertain  as  tlie  wind,  I  believe 

1  speak  the  truth.  I  am  not  able  to  give  you  any 
authentic  occount  of  last  Saturday,  but  you  will  not 
be  destitute  of  iutelligcoce.  Colonel  Palmer  has 
just  sent  me  word,  that  he  has  an  opportunity  of 
conveyance.  Incorrect  as  this  scrawl  may  be,  it 
shall  go.  I  ardently  pray,  that  you  may  be  sup- 
ported through  the  arduous  task  you  have  before 
you.  I  wish  I  could  contradict  the  report  of  the 
Doctor's  death ;  but  it  is  a  lamentable  truth,  and  the 
tears  of  multitudes  pay  tribute  to  his  memory; 
those  favorite  lines  of  Collins  continii.iIly  sound  m 
my  ears; 

*'How  sleep  the  brsvs,"  An.* 

I  must  close,  as  the  Deacon  waits.    I  have  not 
*  OoUine^s  Ode  Is  too  well  known  to  need  Insertloa. 


HUGH  WHJJAlfSOIi. 
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petended  to  be  particular  with  regard  to  what  I 
have  heard,  because  I  kuow  you  wiU  collect  better 
intelligence.  The  spirits  of  the  people  are  very 
good:  the  loss  of  Charlestown  affects  them  no  more 
than  a  drop  of  the  bucket    I  am,  most  sincerely. 

Yours,  POBTIA. 

Mr$,  Adamilo  Mrt.  Smith. 

Quincy,  Feb.  8d,  1794.  My  Diae  Mb&  Smith.— I 
hare  not  written  to  you  since  I  received  yours  of 
January  5th.  I  ffo  from  home  but  very  little,  yet  I 
do  not  find  my  tune  hang  heavy  upon  my  handa 
You  know  that  I  have  no  aversion  to  jom  in  the 
cheerful  circle,  or  mix  in  the  world,  when  oppor- 
tunity offer&  I  tiiink  it  tends  to  rub  off  those  aus- 
terities which  age  is  apt  to  contract,  and  reminds  us, 
as  Goldsmith  says,  '*that  we  once  were  young.** 
Whilst  our  presence  is  easy  to  youth,  it  wiU  tend 
to  guide  ana  direct  them. 

•^Be  to  their  &ult8  a  little  blind, 
Be  to  their  Tlrtues  ever  kind. 
And  fix  the  padlock  oo  the  mind.** 

To-morrow  our  theatre  is  to  open.  Erery  pre- 
caution has  been  taken  to  prevent  such  unpleasant 
scenes  as  you  represent  are  introduced  upon  yours. 
I  hope  the  managers  will  be  enabled  to  govern  the 
mobility,  or  the  whole  design  of  the  entertainment 
will  be  thwarted. 

Since  I  wrote  you  last,  a  renewal  of  the  horrid 
tragedies  has  been  acted  in  France,  and  the  Queen 
18  no  more. 

"Set  is  her  star  of  life ;— the  ponring  storm 
Tarns  its  blsclc  deluge  from  that  schiDg  head; 
The  fiends  of  munler  quit  that  bloodless  form, 
And  the  last  aniumting  hope  is  fled. 

**  Blest  it  the  honr  of  peace,  though  oorsed  the  hand 
Which  snaps  the  thread  of  life's  disastrous  loom; 
Thrice  bleet  the  great.  Invincible  command. 
That  deals  the  solace  of  the  riombMog  tomb.** 

Not  content  with  loading  her  with  ignominy,  whilst 
livinff,  they  blacken  her  memory  by  ascribing  to  her 
the  vilest  crimes.  Would  to  Heaven  that  the  destroy- 
ing angel  might  put  up  his  swo^^d,  and  say,  '*  It  is 
enough  ;**.  that  he  would  bid  hatred,  madness,  and 
murder  cease. 

**  Peace  o'er  the  world  her  olive  branch  extend. 
And  white-robed  Innocence  trvm  Heaven  descend.** 

I  wish,  moat  ardently,  that  every  arm  extended 
against  that  unhappy  country  ought  be  withdrawn, 
and  they  left  to  tnemselves,  to  form  whatever  con- 
stitution they  choose ;  and  whether  it  is  republican 
or  monarchical  is  not  of  any  consequence  to  us,  pro- 
vided it  is  a  regular  government  of  some  form  or 
other,  which  may  secure  the  faith  of  treaties,  and 
due  subordination  to  the  laws,  whilst  so  many  go- 
vernments are  tottering  to  tlie  foundations.  Even 
in  one  of  the  freest  and  happiest  in  the  world,  rest- 
less spirits  Willi  aim  at  disturbing  it.  They  cry  **  A 
Hon!  a  lion! "  when  no  real- danger  exists,  but  from 
their  own  halloo,  which  in  time  may  raise  other 
ferocious  beasts  of  prey. 

ifrt.  Adam9  to  her  hu»band^onki«ei«etloHto  ihe  Prmidenoy. 
Quincy.  February  8th,  1797. 

**The  snn  is  dre«ed  in  brightest  beams, 
To  give  thy  honors  to  the  da/.**  * 

And  may  it  prove  an  auspicious  prelude  to  each  en- 
suing season.  You  have  this  day  to  declare  your- 
idf  head  of  a  nation.  "  And  now,  O  Lord,  my  God, 
thou  hast  made  thy  servant  ruler  over  the  people. 
Give  unto  him  an  understanding  heart,  that  he  may 
know  how  to  go  out  and  come  in  before  this  great 
people;  that  he  may  discern  between  good  and  bad. 


For  who  is  able  to  judge  this  thy  so  great  a  people  f 
were  the  words  of  a  royal  sov^eisn ;  and  not  less 
applicable  to  him  who  is  invested  with  the  chief 
magistracy  of  a  nation,  though  he  wear  not  a  crown, 
nor  the  robes  of  royalty. 

My  thoughts  and  my  meditations  are  with  you, 
though  personally  absent;  and  my  petitions  to 
Heaven  are,  that  *'  the  things  which  nuiKC  for  peace 
may  not  be  hidden  from  your  eyes."  My  feelings 
are  not  those  of  pride  or  ostentation,  upon  the  occa- 
sion. They  are  solemnized  by  a  sense  of  the*  obli- 
gations, the  important  trusts,  and  numerous  duties 
connected  with  it  That  you  may  be  enabled  to 
discharge  them  with  honor  to  yourself,  witli  justice 
and  impartiality  to  your  country,  and  with  satisfac- 
tion to  this  great  people,  shall  be  the  daily  prayer 
of  your  A.  A. 

HUGH  WILLIAMSON. 

A  PHYSICIAN,  patriot  of  note  and  historical  writer, 
was  bom  of  Irish  parentage  in  West  Nottingham 
to>vnship,  Pennsylvania,  Dec.  5,  1735.  He  was 
taught  at  the  country  academy  of  the  Rev.  Fran- 
eia  Alison.    After  leaving  the  college  of  Phihidel* 

Khia,  he  became  a  Presbyterian  preacher,  which 
is^ill  health  did  not  permit  him  to  continue. 
He ^  was  than  Professor  of  Mathematics  in  his 
college  at  Philadelphia,  carrying  on  his  medical 
studies,  which  he  further  prosecuted  in  a  resi- 
dence at  Edinborgh  in  1764 ;  obtaining  his  medi* 


^^^'H^^^rn^ 


cal  degree  at  Utrecht.  On  his  return  to  Phila- 
delphia he  was  engaged  in  several  important 
astronomical  observations,  which  he  published  in 
the  transactions  of  the  Philadelphia  and  New 
York  Philosophical  Societies.  He  travelled  in 
1772  to  the  West  India  Islands,  and  the  next 
year  through  Great  Britain,  to  collect  funds  for 
an  academy  at  Newark,  in  Delaware.  He  had 
the  honor  of  reporting  to  tlie  British  Government 
the  destruction  of  the  tea  in  Beaton  harbor,  and 
prophesying  before  the  Privy  Council  a  civil  war 
if  tJie  coercive  policy  was  continued.  It  is  not 
true,  OS  has  been  stated,  that  he  procured  while 
in  London  the  letters  of  Hutchinson  which 
Franklin  sent  to  America;  for  the  letters  had 
been  received  in  Boston  before  he  reached  Eng- 
land. Returning  home  at  the  outbreak  of  tlie 
war,  he  employed  himself  as  a  mercantile  trader 
at  the  South,  offering  his  services  in  the  army  to 
the  state  of  North  Carolina,  which  were  accepted. 
He  was  present  at  the  battle  of  .Camden,  adminis- 
tering to  the  wounded  of  his  countrymen  iii  the 
enemy's  camp,  under  the  protection  of  a  flag.  In 
1782  he  was  a  member  of  the  legislature  of  North 
Carolina,  and  afterwards  of  Congress,  and  in 
1787  signed  the  Constitution  of  tiie  United  States. 
After  1790  he  became  a  resident  of  New  York. 
His  chief  literary  productions  are  his  anniversary 
discourse  On  the  Benefit  of  CivU  History^  before 
the  New  York  Historical  Society  in  1810;  his 
Observations  on  the  Climate  in  different  pc^ts 
of  America^  compared  with  the  climate  in  Vorre^ 
spending  parts  of  the  other  Continent^  and  his 
History  of  North  Carolina^  published  in  1812. 
He  also  wrote  a  number  of  medical  papers,  cue 
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on  the  &sciDation  of  serpents,  in  the  Medical 
BefctUary  and  Ameriean  Medical  and  PkUo9(h 
phtcal  Eegi»ter.  He  waa  a  oontribntor  to  Ca- 
rey^s  Museum  of  several  papers  on  langcUigee  and 
politics.  An  aodve  promoter  of  the  medical,  lite- 
rary, and  philanthropical  associations  of  New 
York,  and  of  its  material  interests,  especially  in 
his  advocacy  of  the  canal  policy,  he  ei\joyea  the 
friendship  of  the  excellent  society  then  at  its 
height  in  New  York,  the  Clintons,  Hosacka, 
Mitchells,  and  others,  till  his  death  in  his  eighty- 
fifth  year,  May  22, 1819.  In  his  personal  charac- 
ter Williamson  was  a  man  of  strength  and  inte- 
grity. No  one  could  approach  him  with  flattery 
or  falsehood.  The  style  of  his  writing  is  direct 
and  forcible.  His  appearance  was  noticeable, 
tall,  dignified,  with  strongly  marked  featurea. 
His  portrait  was  painted  by  TmmbolL* 


SAMUEL  PFTEBS. 

Bamttel  Pbtebs,  the  "  Parson  Peters"  of  M'Fin- 
gal,  and  the  reputed  and  undoubted  author  of  a 
History  of  Connecticut,  very  generally  read,  but 
deservedly  much  impugned  as  an  authori^,  be- 
longed to  that  one  tamilv  of  Peters  which  has 
become  so  widely  spread  in  the  country,  and  of 
which,  in  its  fi[rst  generation  in  America,  the 
celebrated  Hugh  Peters  was  the  representative. 
There  were  tliree  brothers  who  came  to  New 
En^nd  in  1684  to  avoid  star-chamber  persecu- 
tion, William,  Thomas,  and  Hugh.  The  last  suc- 
ceeded Koger  Williams  at  Salem,  repudiating  his 
alleged  heresdes,  and  remained  there  five  years, 
paying  much  attention  to  its  civil  affisdrs,  his  pro- 
ficiency in  which  led  to  his  being  sent  to  Enj^d 
to  regulate  some  matters  of  trade  in  1641.  He 
there  became  the  active  parliamentary  leader  and 
preacher,  and  on  the  reeV>ration  was  somewhat 
unnecessarily  beheaded,  as  a  return  for  his  political 
career.  His  publications  were  sermons,  reforming 
pamphlets,  and  poems.  His  Oood  Work  for  a 
Good  Magistrate^  in  1651,  contained  the  radical 
proposition  of  burning  the  historical  records  in 
the  Tower. 

Hugh  Peters,  during  his  imprisonnlent  in  the 
Tower,  wrote  a  book  of  religious  advice  and  con- 
solation, addressed  to  his  daughter  Elizabeth — 
Mr.  Hugh  Peteris  Last  Leaacy  to  an  only  Child.i 
His  great  nephew,  Samuel,  says  of  it,  "  it  was 
printed  and  published  in  Old  and  New  England, 
and  myriads  of  experienced  Christians  have  read 
his  legacy  with  ecstasy  and  health  to  their  souls. 
No  doubt  but  the  book  will  be  had  in  remem- 
brance in  America  as  long  as  the  works  of  the 
Assembly  of  Divines  (at  Westmipster)  and  the 
holy  Bible."!  Notwithstanding  this  prediction  it 
would  probably  be  difiicult  to  procure  a  copy  of 
the  book  now.  Its  spirit  may  be  known  by  the 
rules  which  he  sent  to  his  daughter  from  his 
prison — 


*  Biofraphloal  Memoir,  bj  Br.  Hosadc  Co1I«etioiisofthe 
New  York  HUtorical  Society,  iiL 

t  A  Dying  Father's  Lest  Lency  to  an  onlv  Child ;  or  Mr. 
Hugh  Peter8*8  Advice  to  his  Daughter:  written  bv  his  own 
hand,  during  his  late  imprisonment  in  the  Tower  of  London; 
and  given  her  a  little  before  his  death.  London ;  Printed  for 
O.  Oilrert  and  T.  Brewster.    1660. 

t  History  of  the  Kev.  Hugh  Peters,  77. 


Whosoever  would  live  long  and 

Blessedly,  let  him  observe  these 

Foilowinff  Rules,  by  which 

He  shiOl  attain  to  that 


Which  he  dcsiseth. 

Thou^ts 

'bivine.             Awful, 
Godly. 

Talk 

LitUe,              Hoaest, 
Troei 

Words 

Profitable,        Holy, 
Charitable. 

Manners 

Grave,              Coorteoas, 
CheerfaL 

Dyet 

Temperate,      Oonvenieiiik 

•a. 

Frugal 

Apparel 

[•be- 

Sober,              Neat, 

2 

Cknnely. 

Will 

Ckmstant,          Obedient* 

Ready. 

Sleep 

Moderate,         Qmet* 
Seaoooablei 

Prayers 

Short,  Devout,  Often, 
Fervent 

Recreation 

Lawful,            Brie( 

Sddom. 

Memory, 

Of  Death,         Panishment^ 

•                     4 

Glory. 

and  by  the  yersee 

1  which  he  wrote  tor  her. 

MT 

I  wish  year  Lamp  and  Veasel 

fuUof  oyl 
Like  the  Wise  Virgins 

(which  all  fools  ueglect), 
And  the  rich  Pearl, 

for  which  the  Merchants  toyl. 
Yea,  how  to  purchase 
are  so  circumspect : 

I  wish  yot  that  White  Stone 

With  the  new  Name, 
Which  none  can  read 
but  who  possess  the  samsi 

I  wish  you  neither  Poverty, 
,     nor  Riches, 
But  Godliness, 

so  g^nful,  with  Oontent; 
No  painted  Pomp, 

nor  Glonr  that  bewitches; 
A  blameless  Life 

is  the  best  monument : 
And  such  a  Soul 

that  soars  above  the  Sky, 
Well  pleased  to  live, 
but  better  pleased  to  dye^ 

I  wish  you  such  a  Heart 

as  Mary  had, 
Minding  the  Main, 

opened  as  Lydia*s  was : 
A  hand  like  Dorcas 

who  the  naked  clad; 
Feet  like  Joanna's, 

posting  to  Christ  apace.  • 
And  above  all, 

to  live  yourself  to  see 
Marryed  to  Him, 
who  must  your  Saviour  be. 

The  son  of  the  eldest  brother,  William,  setlied 
at  Hebron,  Oonnectiout,  in  1717,  wha«  his  fifth 
son,  Samuel,  was  bom  Dec.  12, 1786.  He  wai  gra- 
duated at  Yale  in  1757 ;  travelled  the  next  year  to 
Europe ;  abandoned  the  fiimily  Poritanism  and 
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became  a  clergyman  of  the  Church  of  England  in- 
1760,  when  he  returned  to  Oonnecticut,  marrying 
a  descendant  of  learned  Dr.  John  Owen.  He  had 
charge  of  the  ohnrohes  at  Hartford  and  Hebron. 
In  1774|  he  was  compelled  to  leare  the  country 

as  a  Royalist  dei^gyman.  The  drcnmstances  of 
this  exit  were  characterisUo  of  the  times.  He  was 
considered  by  the  Whigs  who  were  conducting 
the  Revolution,  as  an  arrant  Tory,  who  was  med- 
dling with  and  marring  the  work  of  Indepen- 
dence by  his  communications  to  his  correspon- 
dents in  Eng^d.  If  his  humorous,  voluble  style 
is  to  be  taken  as  evidence  of  his  conversationid 
powers,  his  tongue  must  also  have  been  an  un- 
welcome scourge  of  his  rebellious  townspeople. 
So  a  committee  of  the  public  paid  him  a  domicilia- 
ry visit  to  secure  from  him  a  decided  declaration 
of  his  opinions.  Three  hundred  gathered  at  his 
house  at  Hebron,  stated  his  offences,  and  hinted  at 
a  suit  of  tar  and  feathers.  It  was  a  committee 
with  power ;  and  they  called  for  books  and  pa- 
pers, aemanding  copies  of  the  letters  which  he 
nad  forwarded,  and  of  the  malignant  articles 
which  he  had  sent  to  the  newspapers.  They  pro- 
cured firom  him  a  declaration  m  writing,  tiiat  he 
had  not  ^*  sent  any  letter  to  the  Bishop  of  Loh- 
don  or  the  Venerable  Society  for  the  Propagation 
of  the  ^^Mp^^  relative  to  the  Boston  Port  BiU,  or 
the  Tea  affair,  or  the  Controversy  between  Great 
Britain  and  the  Colonies,  and  designed  not  to, 
during  his  natural  life,  as  these  controversies 
were  out  of  his  business  as  a  clergyman ;  also,  he 
had  not  written  to  England  to  any  other  gentle- 
man, or  demgned  Company,  nor  would  he  do  it^' 
He  gave  them  up,  also,  a  copy  of  Thirteen  Re- 
solves i^hich  he  had  written  for  the  press,  which 
were  found,  when  they  came  to  be  published  and 
read,  to  be  not  satisfactory  to  the  public  mind. 
This  was  in  August  In  September,  he  received 
another  visit  from  a  committee,  and  undertook  to 
defend  himself  by  argument;  but  thev  were  there 
to  act  and  not  to  talk,  and  referred  him  to  tiie 
sovereign  people  in  full  assembly  without.  He 
addres^dd  tne  latter  convocation  in  an  harangue; 
and  in  the  midst  of  it  a  gun  was  heiu*d  to  go  off 
in  his  house,  notwithstanding  his  declaration  that 
he  had  no  serviceable  fire-arms.  He  was  allowed 
to  go  on,  and  another  paper  was  proposed  to  be 
signed  by  him.  He  prepared  one,  ana  it  was  not 
satis&otory.  The  committee  requested  his  signa- 
ture to  one  of  their  own  writing,  which  he  de- 
clined.^ To  cut  short  the  parley,  the  whole  body 
lnt>ke  into  the  house  by  aoor  and  windows,  and 
seizing  Dr.  Peters,  earned  him  off  to  the  meeting- 
house green,  three  quarters  of  a.  mile  away.  He 
was  now  convinced  by  this  rough  logic,  anddgn- 
ed  the  reouired  document  ^*  During  the  affiiir,^' 
we  are  told,  "  his  gown  and  shirt  were  torn,  one 
sash  of  his  house  was  somewhat  shattered,  a  table 
was  turned  over,  and  a  punch-bowl  and  glaias  were 
broken."* 
After  this  the  Doctor  fled  to  Boston,  on  his 
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way  to  England,  smarting  with  the  wrongs  of 
the  Yankees,  and  bent  on  revenge.  His  design 
was  to  accumulate  stories  of  the  desperate  acts  of 
the  people  of  the  state  for  the  government  in 
England,  and  procure  a  withdrawal  of  the  Char- 
ter. This  was  suspected  by  his  Connecticut 
friends,  and  they  made  sure  of  it  by  intercepting 
his  letters.  In  one  of  these,  dated  Boston,  ad- 
dressed to  the  Rev.  Dr.  Auchmuty,  of  New  York, 
he  intimates  as  in  prospect,  that  ^*  the  bounds  of 
New  York  may  directly  extend  to  Connectieut 
River,  Boston  meet  them,  and  New  Hampshire 
take  the  Province  of  Mune,  and  Rhode  Island  be 
swallowed  up  as  Dathan.'^ 

Doctor  Peters  did* not  carry  his  point  of  dis- 
membering Connecticut,  but  he  punished  the  na- 
tives almost  as  effectually  by  writing  a  book — his 
history  of  the  State.f  It  was  published  anony- 
mously, but  it  was  as  plainly  Peters's  as  if  every 
page  had  been  subscribed  by  him,  like  the  extort- 
ed declarations.  Looked  at  as  history,  we  may 
sav  it  is  unreliable;  but  regarded  as  a  squib, 
which  the  author  almost  had  the  opportunity  of 
writing  with  quills  plucked  fit>m  his  writhing 
body,  and  planted  there  by  his  over-zealous  breth- 
ren of  Hebron,  it  is  vastly  enjoyable  and  may  be 
forgiven. 

The  General  History  of  Connecticut  is  as  good, 
in  its  way,  as  Knickerbocker's  New  York.  The 
full-mouthed,  humorous  gravity  of  its  style  is  ir- 
resistible. Its  narrations  are  independent  oi  time, 
plttoe,  and  probability.  A  sober  critic  would  go 
mad  over  an  attempt  to  correct  its  misstate- 
ments; though  the  good  Dr.  Dwight  thought  the 
subject  once  of  importance  enough  to  do  some- 
thing of  the  kind  in  his  Travels,  where  he  amends 
the  historian's  account  of  the  magnificent  flight 
of  steps  which  led  up  to  the  church  at  Green- 
widi,  oy  stating  that  they  were  simply  stones  of 
the  street  placed  there  to  protect  visitors  from 
the  mud. I 

In  the  reprint  of  the  work  at  New  Haven,  in 
1829,  illustrated  by  eight  very  remarkable  engra- 
vings, there  is  a  species  of  apologetic  preface, 
which  would  lift  the  work  into  the  dignity  of 
history,  after  making  liberal  allowances  for  the 
autiior's  "  excited  feelings,"  and  particularly  his 
revenge  upon  the  Trumbull  family  for  "  that  no- 
table tetrastic,'*  which  was  put  into  the  mouth  of 
the  hero  by  the  author  of  MTingal: — 

What  warnings  hod  ye  of  your  duty, 
From  our  old  rev'rend  Sam  Auchmuty ; 
From  priests  of  all  degrees  and  metres. 
To  our  fag-end  man  Parson  Peters. 

But  an  this  will  not  do.  What  are  we  to  think 
of  a  sober  writer,  on  the  eve  of  the  nineteenth 
century,  publishing  such  a  geographical  statement 
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i  A  0«Deiml  RtotorV  of  Ckmneetteot;  trcm  Its  FIrat  8ett]«> 
meat,  under  Oeorge  Fenwiok,  Esq.,  to  its  Utost  period  of  ami- 
ty with  OreAt  Britain,  including  a  desortptloD  of  the  Coontnr, 
and  manj  carious  and  interesting  Anecdotes ;  to  which  is  add- 
ed an  Appendix,  wherein  new  and  the  tme  sources  of  the  pro- 
•ent  Bebellion  In  America  are  pointed  out;  together  with  the 
particalarjpart  taken  hy  the  People  of  Connecticut  in  its  Pro- 
motion. By  a  Gentleman  of  the  Province.  Plus  apud  me  ra- 
tio Taleblt,  quam  rulgl  <^inlo.— Oio.  London,  printed  for  the 
author.    Sold  by  J.  Bew,  1781. 

X  **This  is  tlie  building  pompously  exhibited  in  that  masa 
of  folly  and  flUsehood  commonly  callea  Peters's  History  of  Oon« 
UMtieut"— Dwight^s  TiaTela,  UL  4Miw 
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of  a  well  known  river  as  that  which  we  (dace  in 
italics  in  the  following  paragniph : — 

The  middle  river  is  named  Connecticnt,  after  the 
great  Sachem  to  whom  that  part  of  the  province 
through  which  it  rans  belonged.  This  vast  river  is 
600  miles  long,  and  four  miles  wide  at  its  mouth : 
its  chaimel,  or  inner  bonks,  in  general,  half  a  mile 
wide.  It  takes  its  rise  from  the  White  Hills,  in  the 
north  of  New  England,  where  also  springs  the  river 
Kennebee.  Above  600  rivulets,  which  issue  from 
lakes,  ponds,  and  drowned  lauds,  fall  into  it ;  many 
of  them  are  larger  than  the  Thames  at  London.  In 
March,  when  the  rain  and  sun  melt  the  snow  and 
ice,  each  stream  is  overcharged,  and  kindly  hastens 
to  this  great  river,  to  overflow,  fertilize,  and  preserve 
its  trembling  mendows.  They  lift  up  enormous 
cakes  of  ice,  bursting  from  their  frozen  beds  with 
threatening  intentions  of  plowing  up  the  frighted 
earth,  nnd  carry  them  rapidly  down  tne  fulls,  where 
they  are  dashed  in  pieces  and  rise  in  mist  Except 
at  Uiese  fall^  of  which  there  are  fiye,  the  first  sixty 
miles  from  its  mouth,  the  river  is  navigable  through- 
out. In  its  northern  parts  are  three  great  hidings, 
called  cohosses,  about  100  miles  asunder.  Two  hun- 
dred miles  from  the  Sound  is  a  narrow  of  hve  yards 
only,  formed  by  two  shelvinff  mountains  of  solid 
rock,  whose  tops  intercept  the  clouds.  Through 
tliis  chasm  are  compellea  to  pnss  all  the  waters 
which  in  the  time  of  the  floods  bury  the  northern 
country.  At  the  upper  cohos  the  river  then  spreads 
several  miles  wide,  and  for  fiv^e  or  six  weeks  ships 
of  war  might  sail  over  lands,  that  afterwards  pro- 
duce the  greatest  crops  of  hay  and  grain  in  all 
America.  People  who  can  bear  the  sight,  the  groans, 
the  tremblings,  and  suriy  motion  of  water,  trees, 
and  iee,  through  this  aw  ml  passage,  view  with  as- 
tonishment one  of  the  greatest  phenomenons  in  nature. 
Here  water  tt  eonaolidat^  toithout  frosty  by  pressure, 
by  noiftneei,  between  the  pinchiny,  sturdy  rocks^  to 
such  a  degree  of  induration^  that  an  iron  crotoMoaie 
smoothly  clown  its  current: — here  iron,  lead^  and 
cork,  have  one  common  weight : — here,  steady  as  time, 
and  harder  than  marble,  the  stream  passes  irresisti- 
ble, if  not  swij^,  as  liahtning : — ^tne  electric  fire 
rends  trees  in  pieces  with  no  greater  ea^,  than  does 
this  mighty  water.  The  passage  is  about  400  yards 
in  length,  and  of  a  zigzag  form,  with  obtuse  cor- 
ners. 

or  how  can  we  accept  for  anything  but  a  wag  the 
narrator  of  this  marvel  at  Windham : — 

Windham  resembles  Kumford,  and  stands  oa 
Winnomantic  river.  Its  meeting-house  is  elegant, 
and  has  a  steeple,  bell,  and  clock.  Its  court-house 
is  scarcely  to  be  looked  upon  as  an  ornament.  The 
township  forms  four  parishes,  and  is  ten  miles 
square. 

Strangers  are  very  much  terrified  at  the  hideous 
noise  made  on  summer  evenings  by  the  vast  number 
of  frogs  in  the  brooks.and  ponds.  There  are  about 
thirty  different  voices  among  them ;  some  of  which 
resemble  the  bellowing  of  a  bull.  The  owls  and 
whippoorwills  complete  the  rough  concert,  which 
may  oe  heard  several  mileei  Persons  accustomed 
to  such  serenades  are  not  disturbed  by  them  at  their 
proper  stations ;  but  one  night,  in  July,  1758,  the 
frogs  of  an  artificial  pond,  three  miles  square,  and 
about  five  from  Windham,  finding  the  water  dried 
up,  left  the  place  in  a  body,  and  marched,  or  rather 
hopped  towards  Winnomantic  river.  They  were 
under  the  necessity  of  taking  the  rood  and  going 
through  the  town,  which  they  entered  about  mi(£ 
night  The  bull  frogs  were  the  leaders,  and  the 
pipers  followed  without  number.    They  filled  a  road 


40  yards  wide  for  four  miles  in  length,  and  were  for 
several  hours  in  passing  throu^  the  town,  unusual- 
ly clamorous.  The  inhabitants  were  equally  pei^ 
plexed  and  frightened;  some  expected  to  find  aa 
,  army  of  French  and  Indians;  others  feared  an 
i  earthquake,  and  dissolution  of  nature.  The  eon- 
sternation  was  universal  Old  and  young,  nMile  and 
female,  fled  naked  from  their  beds  with  worse ahriek- 
ings  than  those  of  the  frog&  The  event  was  fiatal 
to  several  women.  The  men,  after  a  flight  of  half 
a  mile,  in  which  they  met  with  many  broken  shins, 
,  finding  no  enemies  in  pursuit  of  them,  made  a  halt, 
j  and  summoned  resolution  enough  to  venture  beck 
to  their  wives  and  children ;  when  they  diatinotly 
heard  from  the  en^ny's  camp  these  words,  Wigki^ 
Hilderken,  Dier^  Tete,  ^This  lost  they  thought  meant 
treaty  ;  and  plucking  up  courage,  they  sent  a  trium- 
virate to  capitulate  with  the  supposed  French  and 
Indians,  lliese  three  men  approached  in  their 
shirts,  and  begged  to  speak  with  the  general ;  but 
it  being  dark,  and  no  answer  given,  they  were  sore- 
ly agitated  for  some  time  betwixt  hope  and  fear ;  at 
length,  however,  they  discovered  that  the  dreaded 
inimical  army  was  an  army  of  thirsty  frogs,  going 
to  the  river  \ot  a  little  water. 

Such  an  incursion  was  never  known  before  nor 
since ;  and  yet  the  people  of  Windham  have  been 
ridiculed  for  their  timidity  on  this  occasion.  I  ve- 
rily believe  an  army  unaer  the  Duke  of  Marlbo- 
rough, would,  under  like  circumstances,  have  acted 
no  better  than  they  did. 

His  6tory  of  Old  Pat  and  the  "Wolf  too  has  soma 
variations  from  acknowledge*!  versions : — 

We  read  thnt  David  slew  a  lion  and  a  bear,  and 
afterwards  that  Saul  trusted  him  to  fight  Golinth. 
In  Pomfret  lives  Col.  Israel  Putnam,  who  slew  a  she- 
bear  and  her  two  cubs  with  a  billet  of  wood,  llie 
bravery  of  this  action  brought  him  into  public  no- 
tice: and,  it  seems,  he  is  one  of  fortune's  favoritea. 
The  story  is  as  follows: — ^In  1754,  a  large  she-bear 
came  in  the  night  from  her  den,  whicli  was  three 
miles  from  Mr.  Putnam's  house,  and  took  a  sow  out 
of  a  pen  of  his.  The  sow,  by  her  squen king,  awoke 
Mr.  Putnam,  who  hastily  ran  to  the  poor  creature's 
relief;  but  before  he  could  reach  the  pen,  the  bear 
had  left  it,  and  was  trotting  awny  with  the  sow  in 
her  mouth.  Mr.  Putnam  took  up  a  billet  of  wood, 
and  followed  the  screamings  of  tlie  sow,  till  he 
came  to  the  foot  of  the  mountain,  where  the  den 
was.  Dauntless  he  entered  the  horrid  cavern ;  and, 
nfter  walking  and  crawling  upon  his  hands  and  knees 
for  fifty  yards,  came  to  a  roomy  cell,  where  the  bear 
met  him  with  great  fury.  He  saw  nothing  but  the 
fire  of  her  eyes ;  but  that  was  sufficient  for  our 
hero:  he  accordingly  directed  his  blow,  which  at 
once  proved  fatal  to  the  bear  and  saved  his  own  life 
at  a  most  critical  moment.  Putnam  then  disoovered 
and  killed  two  cubs ;  and  having,  though  in  Egyp- 
tian darkness,  dragged  them  and  the  dead  sow,  one 
by  one,  out  of  the  cave,  he  went  home,  and  calmly 
reported  to  his  family  what  had  happened.  The 
neighbors  declared,  on  viewing  the  place  by  torch- 
light, that  his  exploit  exceeded  those  of  Sampson  or 
David.  Soon  afterwards  the  General  Assemoly  ap- 
pointed Mr.  Putnam  a  lieutenant  in  the  Army 
marching  against  Canada.  His  courage  and  good 
conduct  raised  him  to  the  rank  of  Captain  the  next 
year.  The  third  year  he  was  made  a  Major ;  and 
the  fourth  a  ColonoL  Putnam  and  Rogers  were  the 
heroes  through  the  last  war.  Putnam  was  so  hardy, 
at  a  time  when  the  Indians  had  killed  all  his  men, 
and  completely  hemmed  him  in  upon  a  river,  as  to 
leap  into  a  stream,  which  in  a  minute  carried  him 
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down  a  ttopendons  fall,  where  no  tree  eonld  pass 
without  beinff  torn  in  pieces.  The  Indians  reasona- 
bly eonolodedthat  Putnam,  their  terrible  enemy,  woe 
dead,  and  made  their  report  accordingly  at  Tioon- 
derog^;  bat  soon  after,  a  scooting  party  found 
tiieir  sad  mistake  in  a  bloody  rencontre.  Some  few 
that  got  off  declared  that  Putnam  was  yet  living, 
and  £at  he  was  the  first  son  of  Hobbamockow, 
and  therefore  immortnL  However,  at  length  the 
Inifians  took  this  terrible  warrior  prisoner,  and  tied 
him  to  a  tree;  where  he  hung  three  days  without 
fi>od  or  drink.  They  did  not  attempt  to  kill  him  for 
fear  of  ofFe.iding  Hobbamockow ;  but  they  sold  him 
to  the  French  at  a  grent  price.  The  name  of  Put- 
nsm  was  more  alarming  to  the  Indians  than  cannon, . 
and  they  never  would  fight  him  after  his  escape 
from  the  falls.  He  was  afterwards  redeemed  by 
the  English. 

The  sketch  of  the  manners  of  the  conntry  is 
amnsing.  Passing  over  some  grarer  topics  we 
Hght  upon  this  picture  of  a  courtship. 

An  English  gentleman,  daring  a  short  residence  in 
a  certain  town,  bad  the  good  luck  to  receive  some 
eivilities  from  the  Deacon,  Minister,  and  Justice. 
The  Deacon  had  a  daughter,  without  beauty,  but 
ienaible  and  rich.  Tlie  Briton  (for  that  was  the 
name  he  went  by),  having  received  a  present  from 
the  West  Indies,  of  some  pine-apples  and  sweet- 
meats, sent  his  servant  with  part  of  it  to  the  Dea- 
eon's  daughter,  to  whom  at  the  same  time  he  ad- 
dressed a  complimentary *note,  begging  Miss  would 
accept  the  pine-apples  and  sweetmeats,  and  wishing 
b«  might  be  able  to  make  her  a  better  present 
Mi»,  on  reading  the  note,  was  greatly  alarmed,  and 
exelitimed  "  Mama !  Mama !  Mr.  Briton  has  sent  me 
a  loTC-letter."  The  mother  read  the  note,  and 
shewed  it  to  the  Deacon ;  and,  after  due  considera- 
tion, both  agreed  in  pronouncing  it  a  love-letter. 
The  lawyer,  justice,  and  parson,  were  then  sent  for, 
who  in  council  weighed  every  word  in  the  note,  to- 
gether with  the  golden  temptation  which  the  lady 
possessed,  and  were  of  opinion  that  the  writer  was 
m  love,  and  that  the  note  was  a  love-letter,  but 
worded  so  carefully  that  the  law  could  not  punish 
Briton  for  attempting  to  court  Miss  without  obtain- 
ing her  parents^  consent.  The  parson  wrung  his 
hands,  rolled  up  his  eyes,  shrugged  up  his  shoulders, 
groaned  out  his  hypocritical  grief,  and  said,  "  Dea- 
con, I  hope  you  do  not  blame  me  for  having  been 
the  innocent  canse  of  your  knowing  this  imprudent 
and  haughty  Briton.  There  is  something  very  odd 
in  all  the  Bntons ;  but  I  thought  this  man  had  some 
pinidence  and  modesty :  however.  Deacon,"  putting 
nis  hand  on  his  breast,  and  bowing  with  a  pale,  de- 
oeitfal  face,  **  I  shall  in  future  shim  all  the  Britons, 
lor  tfiey  are  all  strange  crenturea."  Tlie  lawyer  and 
jpstiee  made  their  apologies,  and  were  sorry  that 
Briton  did  not  consider  the  quality  of  the  Deacon's 
daughter  before  he  wrote  his  letter.  Miss,  all  ap- 
prehension and  tears,  at  finding  no  punishment 
could  reach  Briton  in  the  course  of  law,  cried  out 
to  her  counsellors,  "  Who  is  Briton  f  Am  I  not  the 
Deacon's  daughter?  What  have  I  done  that  he 
afaould  take  such  liberties  with  me  f  Is  he  not  the 
natural  son  of  some  priest  or  foundling!  Ought  he 
not  to  be  exposed  for  his  assurance  to  the  Deacon's 
daughter  r 

Her  words  took  effect  The  council  voted  that 
tfaey  would  show  their  contempt  of  Briton  by 
n^ecting  him  for  the  time  to  come.  On  his  return 
home,  the  parson,  after  many  and  great  signs  of  sur- 
prise, informed  his  wife  of  the  awfiil  event  which 
nad  happened  by  the  imprudence  of  Briton.    She 
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soon  communicated  the  secret  to  her  sister  gossips, 
prudently  cantioning  them  not  to  report  it  as  firom 
her.  But,  not  content  with  that,  the  parson  himself 
went  among  all  his  acquaintance,  shaking  his  head 
and  saying  ''O  Sirs  I  have  you  heard  of  the  strange 
conduct  oif  friend  Briton  f — how  he  wrote  a  love- 
letter,  aind  sent  it  with  ^me  pine-apples  to  the  Dea- 
con|s  daughter  f  My  wife  and  I  had  a  great  friend- 
ship for  Briton,  but  cannot  see  him  any  more." 
Thus  the  afflicted  parson  told  this  important  tale  to 
every  one  except  Briton,  who,  from  his  ignorance 
of  the  story,  conducted  himself  in  his  usual  manner 
towards  his  supposed  friends,  though  he  observed 
they  had  a  show  of  haste  and  business  whenever  he 
met  with  any  of  them.  Happily  for  Briton,  he  de- 
pended not  on  the  Deacon,  Minister,  or  Colony,  for 
nis  support  At  last,  a  Scotchman  heard  of  the  evil 
tale,  and  generously  .told  Briton  of  it,  adding  that 
the  parson,  was  supposed  to  bo  in  a  deep  decline 
merely  from  the  grief  and  fatigue  he  haa  endured 
in  spreadi ng  it  Briton  thanked  the  Scotchman,  and 
called  on  the  friendlyparson  to  know  the  particu- 
lars of  his  offence.  The  parson,  with  sighs,  bows, 
and  solemn  smirkings,  answered,  "  Sir,  the  fact  is, 
you  wrote  a  love-letter  to  the  Deacon's  daughter, 
without  asking  her  parents'  consent,  which  has  given 
great  offence  to  that  lady,  and  to  all  her  acquain- 
tance, of  whom  I  and  my  wife  have  the  honor  to  be 
reckoned  a  part"  Briton  kept  his  temper.  ''So 
then,"  said  he,  **  I  have  offended  Vou  by  my  insolent 
note  to  the  Deacon's  daughter  I  I  hope  my  sin  is 
veniaL  Pray,  Sir,  have  you  seen  my  note  f "  **  Yes," 
replied  the  parson,  *'  to  my  ^ef  and  sorrow :  I 
could  not  have  thought  you  so  imprudent,  had  I  not 
seen  and  found  the  note  to  be  your  own  writing." 
"How  long  have  you  known  of  this  offence!" 
"  Some  months."  "  Why,  Sir,  did  you  not  seasona- 
bly admonish  me  for  this  crime  ?"  **  I  was  so  hurt 
and  grieved,  and  my  friendship  so  g^reat,  I  could 
not  ifear  to  tell  you."  Mr.  Briton  then  told  the  par- 
son, that  his  frienddiip  was  so  fine  and  subtle,  it  was 
invisible  to  an  English  eye ;  and  that  Gospel  minis- 
ters in  England  did  not  prove  their  friendship  by 
telling  calunmious  stories  to  everybody  but  the  per- 
son concerned.  **  But  I  suppose,"  added  he,  **  this 
is  genuine  New  England  friendship,  and  merits 
thanks  more  than  a  supple-jack !"  The  parson,  wiUi 
a  leering  look,  sneakea  away  towards  his  wife;  and 
Briton  left  the  colony  without  any  civil  or  ecclesias- 
tical punishment,  telling  the  Scotchman  that  ths 
Deacon's  daughter  had  money,  and  the  parson  fsith 
without  eyes,  or  he  should  never  have  been  accused 
of  making  love  to  one  who  was  naturally  so  great 
on  enemy  to  Cupid.  Of  such  or  worse  sort  being 
the  reception  foreign  settlers  may  expect  from  the 
inhabitants  of  Connecticut,  it  is  no  wonder  that  few 
or  none  choose  to  venture  among  them. 

As  a  satirical  and  Immorons  writer  Peters  cer- 
tainly had  his  merits;  and  with  all  its  nonsense 
there  is  some  ^^  sharpened  sly  inspection"  in  his 
pages. 

When  the  war  was  ended,  Peters  -was  chosen  in 
1794,  bishop,  by  a  convention  of  the  Protestant 
Episcopal  Church  in  Vennont,  and  accepted  the 
omce ;  but,  on  the  ground  that  the  act  of  Parlia- 
ment limited  the  number  of  bishops  for  America, 
the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  declined  his  con- 
secration. Dr.Petera'had  gone  so  far,  not  only  as 
to  accept  the  proffered  call,  but  to  write  an 
Episcopal  letter,  his  pen  armed  with  all  the  graces 
and  dignity  of  St.  Paul.  He  addresses  his  epistle 
^^  to  the  churches  of  Christ  spread  abroad  in  the 
State  of  Vermont,  mercy,  peace,  and  love  be 
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nialtipliecl  ;^*  and  goes  on  with  an  apostolic  nnc- 
tioo,  the  humor  of  which  is  irresistible  when  we 
consider  Saint  Paul,  Dr.  Peters,  and  that  tiie 
writer  was  no  bishop  after  alL  He  was  only 
trying  on  the  mitre. 

"  Until  I  oome,"  writes  he,  parodying  the  Apoetle, 
''give  attendance  to  reading,  prayer,  and  faith. 
When  present  with  yon,  by  the  grace  of  God,  I  will 
lead  yoa  through  the  wudemess  of  life,  up  to  a 
world  that  knows  no  sorrow.  I  will  guide  you  with 
mine  eye,  and  feed  your  lambs  and  sheep,  with  bread 
more  durable  than  the  eyerlasting  hills.  While 
absent  from  you  in  body  I  am  present  with  tou  in 
mind,  thanking  God  always  in  every  prayer  of  mine, 
and  making  request  with  ioy  for  your  fellowship  in 
the  gospel  of  his  Son ;  that  you  may  be  of  good 
cheer,  and  overcome  a  world  yielding  no  content, 
the  only  wealth  of  man ;  and  that  yoa  may  know 
how  tooe  abased,  and  how  to  abound;  everywhere 
and  in  all  things  to  be  instructed  to  obey  the  laws 
of  Christ  The  spirit  which  heals  all  our  mfirmities, 
no  doubt  led  you  to  glorify  God  in  me,  when  you 
appointed  the  least  of  all  saints  to  fill  the  highest 
station  in  the  Church  of  Jesus  Christ;  duty  and 
inclination  (with  feeble  blood  flowing  in  my  veins) 
inspire  xny  soul  to  seek  and  do  you  good  in  that 
sacred  ofiiee  to  which  you  have  invited  me ;  being 
confident  that  you  will  receive  me  with  nil  gladness, 
and  hold  me  m  reputation  for  the  work  of  Christ, 
which  brought  me  near  to  death,  and  shall  finally 
make  you  my  glory  and  my  joy.  •  •  Should  my 
insufilcienoy  m  spiritual  and  suentifio  knowledge 
appear  too  manifest  among  you,  my  leol  and  labors 
in  the  viiicyard  of  the  Lord  shall,  I  trust,  be  your 
pride  and  bonst:  in  this  hope,  and  resting  on  the 
candor,  order,  morality,  learning,  piety,  and  religion 
of  those  over  whom  I  am  well  chosen  to  preside,  I 
shall  with  some  degree  of  confidence  undertake  the 
charge,  and  claim  the  wisdom  of  the  wise  to  enlighten 
my  understanding,  and  the  charity  and  prayers  of 
all  to  remove  any  wants,  and  to  lessen  my  manifold 
imperfections.  *  *  Salute  one  another  with  faith 
and  love."* 

PetorH  seems  to  have  resided  in  England  till 
1806,  when  he  returned  to  America.  He  pub- 
lished in  New  York,  in  1807,  his  History  qf  the 
Beo,  Hugh  PeterB,\  a  book  which  is  set  forth  as  a 
vindication  of  the  character  of  that  parliamentary 
divine.  The  appendix  contains  some  interesting 
notices  of  his  own,  and  of  some  of  the  roy^st 
families  in  America.  The  calculation  of  the  rapid 
growth  of  the  Peters  family  in  the  countiy  is 
curious.  As  a  specimen  of  his  waggery  and  skill 
in  telling  a  story  wo  may  quote  his  account  of  an 
interview  between  Ward,  the  simple  cobbler  of 
Agawam,  and  Cotton  Mather. 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Ward,  bein^  an  eminent  Puritan  In 
England,  disliked  the  spiritual  and  star-chamber 
courts  under  the  control  of  the  hierarchy  of  Eng- 
land ;  he  fled  to  New  England,  and  became  minister 
of  Agawam,  an  Indian  village,  making  the  west 
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part  of  Springfield,  in  the  Stato  of  MassaehusettL 
He  was  nn  exact  scholar,  a  meek,  benevolent,  and 
charitable  Christian.  He  used  the  Indians  with 
justice  and  tondemess,  and  established  one  of  the 
best  towns  on  Connecticut  river.  He  was  free  from 
hypocrisy,  and  stiff  bigotry,  which  then  domineered 
in  Kew  England,  and  which  yet  remain  at  Hadley 
and  NorUiampton,  not  much  to  the  credit  of  moralitT 
and  piet}r.  Mr.  Ward  had  a  large  share  of  Hudi- 
brnstic  wit,  and  much  pleasantry  with  his  gravity. 
This  appears  in  his  history  of  Agawam,  wherem 
he  sntirixed  the  prevailing  superstition  of  the  tiroes; 
which  did  more  good  than  Dr.  Hather^s  book, 
entiUed.  StUti/or  Dwarfi  in  Christ  to  Wade  tknmgk 
the  Mud^  or  his  Magiiaua,  with  his  other  twenty- 
four  books.  His  posterity  are  many,  and  have  done 
their  part  in  the  pulpit,  in  the  field,  and  at  the  bar, 
in  the  six  States  of  Kew  England,  and  generally 
have  followed  the  charitable  temper  of  their  vene- 
rable ancestor,  and  seldom  (ail  to  Insh  the  avarice  of 
the  clergy,  ^^ho  are  often  recommending  chari^ 
and  hospitality  to  the  needy  stranger,  and  at  the 
same  time  never  follow  their  own  advice  to  others. 
Mr.  Ward,  of  Agawam,  has  left  his  children  an 
example  worthy  of  imitation.  The  story  is  thus 
related: 

^  Dr.  Mather,  of  Boston,  was  constantly  exhorting 
his  hearers  to  entertain  strangers,  for  by  doing  so 
they  might  entertain  angelsi  But  it  was  remaiked, 
that  Dr.  Mather  never  entertained  strangers,  nor 
gove  any  rehef  to  beggars.  This  report  reached 
Mr.  Ward,  of  Agawam,  an  intimate  ehum  of  the 
Doctor  while  at  the  uniyersity.  Ward  said  he 
hoped  it  was  not  true ;  but  resolved  to  discover  the 
truth ;  therefore  he  set  off  for  Boston  on  foot,  one 
hundred  and  twenty  miles,  and  arrived  at  the  door 
of  Dr.  Mather  on  Saturday  evening,  when  mc«t 
people  were  in  bed,  and  knocked  at  the  door,  which 
the  maid  opened.  Ward  said,  "I  come  from  the 
country,  to  hear  good  Dr.  Mather  preach  to-morrow. 
I  am  hungry,  nnd  thirsty,  without  money,  and  I 
beff  the  good  Doctor  will  give  me  relief  and  a  bed 
in  his  house  until  the  Sabuith  is  over."  The  maid 
replied,  "  Tlie  Doctor  is  in  his  study,  it  is  Saturday 
night,  the  h'abbath  is  begun,  we  hiave  no  bed,  or 
victuals,  for  rugged  beggars,"  and  shut  the  door 
upon  him.  Mr.  Word  again  made  use  of  the 
knocker:  the  maid  went  to  the  Doctor,  and  told 
him  there  was  u  sturdy  beggar  beating  the  door, 
who  insisted  «»n  coming  in  and  staying  Uiere  over 
the  Sabbath.  The  Doctor  said,  "  Tell  hun  to  depart, 
or  a  constable  sliall  conduct  him  to  a  prison.**  The 
maid  obeyed  the  Doctor's  order;  and  Mr.  Ward  said, 
"  I  will  not  leave  the  door  until  I  have  seen  the 
Doctor."  Tliis  tumult  roused  the  Doctor,  with  hia 
black  velvet  cap  on  his  head,  and  he  came  to  tba 
door  and  opened  it,  and  said,  "Thou  country  villain, 
how  dare  you  knock  thus  at  my  door  after  the  Sab- 
bath has  begun  f*  Mr.  Ward  replied,  **  Sir,  I  am  a 
stranger,  hungry  nnd  moneyless;  pray  take  me  in, 
until  the  holy  Sabbath  is  past,  so  that  I  may  hear 
one  of  your  ffodly  sermons."  The  Doctor  said, 
"  Vagrant,  go  thy  way.  and  trouble  me  no  more;  I 
will  not  break  the  Sabbath  by  giving  thee  food  and 
lodging,"  and  then  shut  the  door.  'Die  Doctor  had 
scarcely  reached  his  study,  when  Ward  began  to 
exercise  the  knocker  with  continued  violence.  Tbc 
Doctor,  not  highly  pleased,  returned  to  the  door  and 
s;iid,  "  Wretched  being,  why  dost  thou  trouble  me 
thus  ?  what  wilt  thou  have  r  Ward  replied,  •*  En- 
tcHoinment  in  your  house  until  Monday  morning." 
The  Doctor  said,  ••  You  shall  not,  therefore  go  thy 
way."  Mr.  Ward  replied,  •'  Sir,  ns  tliat  point  ia 
settled,  pray  give  me  a  sixpence  or  a  shillin|S. 
and  a  piece  of  bread  and   meat"     The  Doctor 
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aaid,  **!  will  give  thee  neither,"  and  again  shut 
the  door.  And  then  Mr.  Ward  thundered  with  the 
knocker  of  the  door,  and  the  Doetor  returned  in 
greab  wrath  and  said,  '*  Thou  art  mad,  or  possessed 
with  an  evil  spirit:  what  wilt  thou  have  now?" 
^r.  Ward  replied,  **  Since  you,  sir,  will  not  give  lodg- 
ings, nor  money,  nor  food,  nor  drink  to  me,  I  pray 
for  your  advice;  will  you  direct  me  to  a  stewf 
The  Doctor  cried  out,  **  Vagrant  of  all  vagrants !  the 
curse  of  God  will  faW  on  thee ;  thou  art  one  of  the 
non-elects.  Dost  thou,  villain,  suppose  that  I  am 
acqa:iinted  with  bad  houses?  What  dost  thou  want 
at  a  stewT  Mr,  Ward  replied,  "I  am  hungry, 
weaiy,  thirsty,  moneyless,  and  almost  naked;  and 
Solomon,  the  wisest  king  the  Jews  ever  had,  tells 
me  and  you,  that  a  whore  will  bring  a  man  to  a 
mortel  of  bread  at  the  lata/*  Now  Dr.  Mather  awoke 
from  his  reverend  dream,  and  cried,  "  Tu  es  Ward- 
onus  vel  Dtabolusw"  Mr.  Ward  laughed,  and  the 
Doctor  took  him  in  and  gave  him  all  he  wanted ;  and 
Mr.  Word  prea3hed  for  the  Doctor  next  day,  both 
morning  and  evening  This  event  had  its  due  effect 
on  the  Doctor  ever  after,  and  he  kept  the  Shuna- 
mite^s  chamber,  and  became  hospitable  and  charita- 
ble to  all  in  want 

It  corrected  the  DotJtor*8  temper  to  such  a  degree, 
that  six  months  after,  he  ceased    to   pray  more 

Xinst  the  pope  and  conclave  of  Rome,  and  sup- 
d  the  vacuum,  by  praying  for  the  downfall  of 
the  red  draff :)n  at  Morocco,  Egypt,  and  Arabia,  on 
the  east  side  of  the  Red  Sea,  even  at  Mecca  and 
Medina ;  words  which  helped  the  sand  to  pass 
thronga  the  hour-glass,  the  orthodox  length  of  a 
prayer. 

It  is,  perhaps,  not  the  best  manners  to  apply 
chronology  to  an  anecdote,  but  if  we  look  at  the 
facts  of  this  case,  it  is  rather  unfortunate  for 
good  Dr.  Peters  that  Ward  died  ten  years  before 
Cotton  Mather,  whom  the  story  was  probably 
intended  to  fit,  was  born;  and  if,  to  give  the 
joke  another  chance,  we  carry  it  back  to  In- 
crease Mather,  Ward  left  New  England  when  that 
auaint  divine  was  but  eight  years  old,  and  died 
ir<3e  yoiiTS  before  that  elder  Mather  graduated. 
If  we  were  disposed  still  further  to  go  into  par- 
ticulars, we  might  remark  that  Ward^s  Agawam 
was  not  on  the  Connecticut;  tliathe  did  not  write 
a  history  of  that  place ;  that  the  cobbler  was  not 
remarkably  free  from  bigotry;  and  that  Dr. 
Mather's  "  Stilts  for  Dwarfe"  is  not  to  be  fonnd 
mentioned  in  any  respectable  bibliographical  work. 
Dr.  Peters  made  a  journey  to  the  West,  to  the 
Falls  of  St.  Anthony,  in  prosecntion  of  some 
land  claims,  in  1817.  He  died  at  New  York, 
April  19,  1826,  at  the  venerable  age  of  90. 

In  conclusion,  if  he  may  be  allowed  to  be  his 
own  eulogist,  '*  he  is  reputed,"  says  he  of  him- 
self '^  to  have  the  faculties  of  his  nnde  Hugh,  the 
zeal  and  courage  of  his  grand-parent.  General 
Thomal^  Harrison,  mixed  with  the  benevolence 
that  characterized  his  great-grand-parent,  William 
Peters,  Esq.,  of  1634.'^ 

THOMAS  OODFEET. 

Thomas  Godfrbt  was  born  in  the  city  of  Philadel- 
phia, in  the  ye;ir  1736.  His  f&ther,  a  glazier  by 
trade,  was  an  accomplished  mathematician,  and 
the  inventor  of  the  qnadrant,*  commonly  kno>vn 


*  Bftflow.  in  his  notices  of  tlie  men  of  science  In  America 
In  the  elghu  book  of  the  Ct^nmbisd,  pays  this  tribute  to  Ood- 
frej: — 


as  Hadley^s  Quadrant  He  died  a  few  years  after 
the  birth  of  his  son,  who,  after  receiving  "  a  com- 
mon education  in  his  mother  tongue,"  was  ap- 
prenticed to  a  watch-maker  by  his  relatives.  The 
pursuit  was  one  contrary  to  his  inclinationa, 
which  were  bent  on  the  study  of  painting,  but  he 
remained  at  the  trade  ontil  1758,  when  he  ob- 
tained a  lientenant's  commission  in  the  Pennsyl- 
.  yania  forces  raised  in  that  year  for  the  expedition 


agunst  Fort  Da  Qnesne.  On  the  disbanding  of 
the  troops  he  removed  to  Carolina,  to  accept  a 
situation  as  a  factor,  which  had  been  offered  to 
him.  Here  he  remained  three  years,  during 
wliich  he  wrote  his  tragedy  of  7%^  Prince  of  Par- 
thin.  He  sent  the  manuscript  on  to  a  friend  in 
Philadelphia,  to  be  otfered  to  the  American  com- 
pany performing  in  that  city  in  1759,  but  it  was 
never  produced.  On  the  death  of  his  employer 
he  returned  to  his  native  city,  and,  no  opening 
offering  there,  sailed  as  a  supercargo  to  the 
island  of  New  Providence,  returning  from  thence 
to  North  Carolina,  where  a  few  weeks  after  his 
arrival,  by  exposure  to  the  sun  on  horseback,  an 
exercise  to  which  he  was  nnaccnstomed,  he  con-, 
tracted  a  fever  which  put  an  end  to  his  life  after 
a  week^s  illness,  on  the  third  of  August,  1763. 

Godfrey,  in  addition  to  his  tragedy,  wrote  a 
poem  of  five  hundred  lines,  entitled.  The  Court 
qf  Fancy ^  modelled  on  Chancer^s  House  of  Fame, 
a  number  of  shoil;  poems  on  subjects  of  the  day, 
a  few  pastorals  in  the  style  then  in  vogue,  and  a 
modernized  version  of  a  portion  of  Ohaucer^s 
Assembly  of  Fowles.  Most  of  these  appeared 
during  his  lifetime  in  the  American  Magazine, 
published  in  Philadelphia,  from  which  a  portion 
were  copied  with  commendatory  remarks  in  the 
London  Monthly  Review.  His  poetical  writings 
were  published  in  Philadelphia  in  1767,  with  a 
biographical  preface  by  N.  £vans,  in  which  he 
^^  bespeaks  the  candonr  of  the  public  in  behalf  of 
the  collection,  as  the  first  of  the  kind  which  the 
Province  has  produced."  The  volume  also  con- 
tains an  anonymous  critical  analysis  of  the  poems, 
Written  by  Dr.  William  Smith.*  The  whole 
work  forms  a  quarto  volume  of  224  pages. 

The  Prince  of  Parthia  was  the  first  dramatic 
work  written  in  America.  It  possesses  much 
merit,  with  many  marks  of  hasty  composition^ 
and  want  of  mental  maturity.  The  plot  is  drawn 
from  an  ancient  story,  and  is  well  developed^ 
though  the  fifth  act  presents  the  usual  excess  of 
bloo^hed  common  to  tragedies  by  youthfhl 
authors.  The  opening  scene,  descriptive  of  the 
triumphant  return  of  the  youthful  hero,  Arsaces, 
from  a  successful  war,  is  one  of  the  best  in  the 
play,  but   shows,  like   many  subsequent   pat- 


To  guide  the  sailor  in  his  wandering  way, 
Bee  Godfrey's  glass  reverse  the  beams  of  day. 
His  lifted  quadrant  tu  the  eye  displays 
From  adverse  skies  the  connteractlo§[  rays; 
And  marks,  as  devious  sails  bewilder  d  roll. 
Each  bice  gradation  from  the  steadlkst  pol«. 

Jefferson,  in  bis  Notes  on  Ylrginiai  sapported  his  claims  to 
the  invention. 
*  Fisher's  Early  Poets  of  Pa. 
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9«ge6,  that  the  young  drtmatiBt  had  read  Shake- 
speare. 

VBOM  TBS  PKnrox  or  pabtbia. 

Glad  Otes'phon 
P6iim  forth  her  irambers,  like  a  rolling  delage. 
To  meet  the  hlooming  Hero ;  all  the  ways, 
On  either  side,  as  (ar  os  sight  can  stretoh, 
An  lin'd  with  crowds,  and  on  the  lofty  walla 
Innumerable  multitudes  are  rang'd. 
On  evVy  countenance  impatience  sate 
With  rovinff  eye,  before  the  train  appeared. 
But  when  wey  sow  the  Darling  of  the  Fates, 
They  rent  the  air  with  loud  repeated  shouts ; 
The  mother  showed  him  to  her  infant  son. 
And  taught  his  lisping  tongue  to  name  Arsacea : 
E'en  flffed  sires,  wboae  sounds  are  scarcely  beard. 
By  feeble  strength  supported,  toss  their  eapa. 
And  gave  their  murmur  to  the  general  Toiee. 
OoiatetL  The  spacious  streets,  which  lead  up  to  the 
temple. 
Are  strewed  with  flow'rs ;  each,  with  frantic  joy, 
His  garland  forms,  and  throws  it  in  the  way. 
What  pleasure,  Phraates,  must  swell  his  bosom. 
To  see  the  prostrate  nation  all  around  him. 
And  know  ne*8  mnde  them  happy !  to  hear  them 
Tease  the  gods,  to  shower  their  blessings  on  him  I 
Happy  Arsaces  t  fain  I'd  imitate 
Thy  matchless  worth,  and  be  a  shining  joy  I 

The  following  lines  are  happily  ezpresBed :— - 

Vardanes,  Hcav'ns !  what  a  night  is  this  t 
Lvtiaa,  lis  filled  with  terror. 

VarduneM.  Terror  indeed!   it  seems  as  sick'ning 
Nature 
Had  given  her  order  up  to  gen'ral  ruin ; 
The  heavens  appear  as  one  continued  flame. 
Earth  with  her  terror  shakes,  dim  night  retires. 
And  the  red  lightning  gives  a  dreadful  day. 
While  in  the  thunder's  voice  each  sound  is  lost ; 
Fear  sinks  the  panting  heart  in  evVy  bosom. 
E'en  the  pale  dead,  affrighted  at  the  horror, 
As  though  unsafe,  start  from  their  marble  goals. 
And  howling  through  the  streets  are  seeking  shelter. 


Fain  irould  I  cast  this  tiresome  being  oS, 
like  an  old  garment  worn  to  wretchedneaii 

How  sweet  the  eloauence  of  dying  men  I 
Hence  poets  feignea  the  music  of  the  Swan, 
When  aeath  upon  her  lays  his  icy  hand, 
9he  melts  away  in  melancholy  strains. 

With  a  license  to  be  matched  nowhere  out  of 
Thomas  Heywood  and  a  few  other  early  English 
dramatists,  be  has  introduced,  amidst  his  Persian 
scenes,  a  song  to  Phillis, 

Among  his  miscellanies  is  what  may  be  called 
a  patriotic  version  of  the  first  Psalm.  Its  open- 
ing stanza  ii 


Blest  is  the  man  who  never  lent 
To  bold,  designing  men  his  ear. 

Who,  on  his  country's  ^od  intent, 
From  bribing  offices  is  clear. 

He  also  wrote  A  Pastoral  to  the  Mmnory  of 
General  Wolfe^  and  an  ambitious  poem  on  Vic- 
tory, which  contains  some  forcible  imagery. 

FOOT— FBOM  TBB  OOITKT  09  FAMCT. 

Sweet  Poesy  was  seen  their  steps  behind, 
With  golden  tresses  sporting  in  the  wind ; 


In  earele«  plaits  did  her  bright  garments  flon^, 
And  nodding  laurels  wav'd  around  her  brow ; 
Sweetly  she  struck  the  string,  and  sweetly  sung, 
The  attentive  tribe  on  the  soft  aooents  hung. 
'TIS  her's  to  sing  who  great  in  arms  excel. 
Who  bravely  con<|uer'd  or  who  glorious  fell ; 
Heroes  in  verse  still  gain  a  deathless  name. 
And  ceas«le«  ages  tl^ir  renowm  proelaim. 
Oft  to  phiioaophy  she  lends  her  aid. 
And  treads  the  sage's  solitary  shade ; 
Her  great  first  task  is  nobly  to  inspire 
Th'  inuDiHtal  aoul  with  Tirine's  sacred  fiMi 


•ova 


Yoang  Thynis  with  sigha  often  telto  me  his  tale. 

And  artftifly  strives  o'er  my  heart  to  prevail. 

He  sings  me  love-songs  as  we  trace  through  tiie 

grove. 
And  on  each  fiur  poplar  hangs  sonnets  of  love 
Though  I  often  smile  on  him  to  toflea  his  pain, 

iFor  wit  I  would  have  to  embellish  my  train,) 
still  put  him  off,  for  I  have  him  so  fit, 
I  know  he  with  joy  will  aoeept  me  at  last 

Among  the  gay  tribe  that  still  flatter  my  pride. 
There's  Clo£fy  is  handsome,  and  wealthy  beside ; 
With  such  a  ^y- partner  more  joys  I  can  prove 
Than  to  live  in  a  cotta^  with  Tiiyrsis  on  love. 
Though  the  shepherd  is  gentle,  yet  blame  me  who 

can, 
Since  wealth  and  not  manners,  'tis  now  makes  the 

man. 
But  should  I  fail  here,  and  my  hopes  be  all  past. 
Fond  Thyrsis,  I  know,  will  accept  me  at  last. 

Thus  Delia  enliven'd  the  grove  with  her  atrain. 
When  Thyrsis  the  shepherd  came  over  the  plain ; 
Bright  Chloris  he  led,  whom  he'd  just  made  his  bride. 
Joy  shone  in  their  eyes,  as  they  wnlk'd  side  by  side; 
She  scom'd  each  low  cunning,  nor  wish'd  to  deoeivet 
But  all  her  delight  was  sweet  pleasure  to  givsi 
In  wedlock  she  chose  to  tie  the  swain  fost. 
For  shepherds  will  change  if  put  off  to  the  last 
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Come !  let  ^rth  our  hours  employ. 

The  jolly  God  inspires ; 

The  rosy  juice  our  bosom  fh'cs. 

And  tunes  our  souls  to  joy. 

See,  great  Bacchus  now  descending. 

Gay,  with  blushing  honours  crowivd; 

SpngbUy  Mirth  and  Love  attending. 

Around  him  wait. 

In  smiling  state — 

Let  Echo  resound 

Let  Echo  resound 

The  joyful  news  all  around. 

a. 

Fond^  Mortals  come,  if  lore  perplex. 

In  wine  relief  you'll  find ; 

Who'd  whine  for  woman's  giddy  sex 

More  fickle  than  the  wind  f 

If  beauty's  bloom  tliy  fiuicy  warms, 

Here  see  her  shine, 

Cloth'd  in  superior  charms ; 

More  lovely  than  the  blushing  mom. 

When  first  the  op'ning  day 

Bedecks  the  thorn, 

And  makes  the  meadows  gay. 

Here  see  her  in  her  crystid  shrine; 

See  and  adore ;  confess  her  all  divine^ 

The  Queen  of  Love  and  Joy 

Heed  not  thy  Chloe's  scorn— 


This  qwricUng  glsM, 
With  vianing  graoe, 
9b»D  aTsr  meet  th j  rood  mibrace. 


THOMAS  PAQTE. 


lOT 


tonee  sounded  the  notee  of  re^sUnce  to  oppres- 
sion, and  faith  in  the  Haceesa  of  the  armies  of 
Wftshiugton.  In  this  mixed  world  of  good  and 
evil,  we  must  leom  to  separate  Tirtuea  and  vloea, 
and  "piok  onr  good  from  out  much  ill." 


Here,  Poet,  Me,  Cutalim'e  spring- 
Come,  gire  me  %  bumper,  I'll  momit  to  the  d 
Another,  another — Tu  dooel  I  aria«; 

On  fancy's  ving, 

1  monnt,  I  oaa. 

And  now,  Bubliine, 
ParnatBuii'  loftj  tup  I  climb — 
Bat  hark !  vbftt  wunds  ue  these  I  hear. 
Soft  oa  the  dream  of  her  in  love. 
Or  ECphyn  »iiiBp'ring  thro'  tlie  grove  I 
And  now,  more  solemn  far  thau  fun'ral  wue, 
The  hear  J  numben  flow  I 

1%«  Tsrird  atrain. 
Qrawn  loader  and  bolder,  ctrikca  qoiok  on  the 
Afld  (hrilla  through  avery  vein. 


llalHndai'iiongl 
Hie  softer  Dotes  the  fanning  galea 
Waft  acrow  the  spicy  vales, 
While,  thro'  the  air, 
Loud  vbirlwindd  bear 
nie  harsher  notes  along. 

Inspir'd  by  wine, 
He  leave*  the  laiy  crowd  below. 
Who  never  dar'd  to  peep  abroa  I, 
And,  mounting  to  his  native  tky. 
For  ever  (here  shall  shine. 


Haste,  ye  mortals  1  leave  your  sorrow; 
Let  pleaEore  crown  to-day — to-morrow 

Yield  to  fote. 
Join  the  onivenal  chonu, 

Baeehua  reigns 
Ever  great ; 

Bacchus  reigns 

HarkI  the  joyful  groves  rebound, 
^tortioK  breezes  catch  the  sound. 
And  teU  to  hill  and  dnie  arounj-^- 

"BaochuB  reigns" — 

While  far  away, 
IliB  busy  echoes  die  away. — * 

THOMAS   PAHTK 

Thk  literary  merlte  of  Paine,  awociated  with 
his  ecrvicea  to  the  American  cause  during  the 
Revolution,  well  entitle  hitn  to  a  place  in  this 
ooUeotion.  The  grossoe-a  of  Iuh  pen  m  bis  attacks 
on  the  Christjan  religion,  and  the  miserable  lost 
years  of  his  life  as  painteil  by  no  friendly  biogra- 
pher, have  thrown  into  the  shade  both  his  paUi- 
otisin  and  the  merits  of  his  style,  in  those  days 
wlien  he  came  to  America,  and  in  clear  trumpet 


Ui  bump^  an  all  U^ai.  wli 
ttkm  nt  thil  notad  ■di^  1 
«  fBsd  ZNUyntmMo  itUL 


ly  »<«,  iuhI  that 


Homae  Paine  was  bom  of  Qnaker  parentage, 
the  son  of  a  stay-maker,  at  Thetfora,  in  the 
oonnty  of  Norfolk,  England,  January  39,  1788. 
He  reoeived  a  grammar-sobool  education  in  his 
native  town,  and  early  developed  a  taste  for 
poetry,  which  his  pareota  discouraged,  conflning  . 
nim  at  the  age  of  thirteen,  for  the  neit  five  years, 
to  his  father  s  tinintereating  and  Liborions  calling. 
In  his  twentieth  year,  young  Paine  went  to  Lon- 
don, where  he  worked  at  his  trade,  relieving  its 
monotony  hy  a  cmise  in  a  privateer.  In  1TS8 
he  is  stay-maker  again  at  Dover,  and  in  1769,  in 
the  same  oocnpation  at  Sandwich,  where  he  mar- 
ried the  daoghter  of  an  exciHeman,  who  died  the 
following  year.  The  oocnpation  of  hia  btber-in- 
law  o|iened  a  now  prospect  for  liini,  and  he  atian- 
doned  his  trade  for  an  office  in  the  excise,  whloh 
he  attained  after  some  preliminary  training  in  his 
home  at  Ttietf.ird,  at  the  age  of  twenty-Sve.  His 
business  of  eidsemon  was  varied  by  employment 
OS  tencber  in  two  London  academies,  a  position 
which  enabled  him  to  acquire  some  philosophical 
knowledge  from  the  lectures  delivered  in  the 
metropolis.  In  1706  he  beoaiiie  established  at 
Lewes,  in  Sussex,  as  exciseman,  where  he  married 
the  daughter  of  a  grocer  and  tobacconist  reoently 
deceased,  to  whose  trade  he  succeeded.  He  be- 
longed to  a  club  of  the  place,  where  he  munt^ned 
his  stiff  Whig  opinions  with  pertinacity  and  ele- 
gance of  eipreesion.  He  wrote  at  Lewes  his  ode 
oa  the  Death  of  Qeaeral  Wolfe,  wliioh  was  pub- 
lished in  the  0«ntl»man't  Magaeiru. 

His  bnaineaa  as  a  grooer  seems  to  have  led  him 
Into  some  unwarrantable  smuggling  practices,  for 
which  be  was  dismiwed  the  semoe  in  1774^ 
when  he  went  to  London  as  an  adventorer. 
liBving  previooaly  parl«d  with  his  wife  hy  muttui 
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agreement  He  was  fortunate  in  proouring  a 
letter  to  Benjamin  Franklin  from  a  commissioner 
of  the  excise,  who  had  been  impressed  with  the 
ability  with  which  Paine  had  urged  an  increase 
of  salary  for  the  oflSoers  of  that  body,  in  a  jjam- 

fhlet  which  he  had  drawn  up  in  their  behalf, 
ranklin  advised  him  to  go  to  America,  whither 
he  set  off  immediately,  reaching  Philadelphia  in 
the  beginning  of  the  year  1776,  on  the  eve  of  the 
actual  outbreak  of  the  Revolution.  He  was  at 
once  employed  by  Aitken,*  a  bookseller  of  tliat 
city,  with  a  salary  of  £25  currency  a  year,  as 
editor  of  the  Penntyhanian  Magatine^  for  whieh 
he  wrote  the  inti-oduction,  a  felicitous  sentence 
of  which  has  been  noticed  by  his  biographers. 
Alluding  to  the  season,  January,  and  the  quite  as 
chilling  nature  of  such  enterprises  in  tho&>e  times, 
he  says:  ^^Thus  encompassed  with  difficulties, 
this  fii-st  number  of  the  rennsylvanian  Magazine 
entreats  a  favorable  reception ;  of  which  we  shall 
only  say,  that  like  the  early  snowdrop  it  oomes 
forth  in  a  bai*ren  season,  and  contents  itself  with 
foretelling  the  reader  that  choicer  flowers  are  pre- 
paring to  appear."  Dr.  Rush,  who  was  attracted 
by  his  clever  conduct  of  the  Magazine,!  fonned 
his  acquaintance  in  Aitken^s  booktstore,  and  sug- 
gested to  him  the  preparation  of  a  popular  book 
to  meet  the  objections  to  separation  from  the 
motiier  country.  This  was  the  origin  of  tlie 
£unous  pamphlet  Common  Serue.X  Paine  thought 
of  calling  it  'Tlain  Truth,"  when  Rush  suggested 
the  title  which  it  bears. 

Its  influence  upon  the  American  cause  was  very 
great  Rush  says  it  was  published  ^^with  an 
eflTect  which  has  been  rarely  produced  by  types 
and  paper  in  any  age  or  country."  "  1  think 
this  pamphlet,"  says  Aslibel  Green,  of  Princeton, 
in  his  autobiography,  *^  had  a  greater  run  than 
any  other  ever  puolished  in  our  country.  It  was 
printed  anony monthly,  and  it  was  a  considerable 
time  before  its  author  wa<  known  or  sus^pected. 
In  the  meantime  birge  edi lions  were  freauentlv 
issued ;  and  in  newspapers,  at  taverns,  ana  at  al- 
most every  place  of  public  resort,  it  was  adver- 
tised, and  very  generally  in  these  words :  '  Com- 
mon Sense,  for  eighteeu-pence.'    I  lately  looked 


*  Bobert  Aitken  wm  a  Sootcbman  wbo  oftmo  to  Philadel- 
phU  in  1T89.  and  was  a  bookseller  and  printer.  In  the  Bcvo> 
ration  be  sided  with  the  Amcriean  Interest,  and  narrowly 

BescM)ed  a  residence  in  the  prison  ships  of  New  York.  He 
ibllsbed  the  Pennsylvania  Magnzlnc,  or  American  Monthly 
nscum,  fh>in  Jan.  ITTfi,  to  Jane  1776.  It  had  Francis  Hop- 
kinson  and  Witherspoon  for  oontrlbntora.  Aitken  died  in 
18(2,  at  the  age  of  sixtyKlght— Thomas's  Hist  of  Printing, 
1L7«. 

t  Ttie  ode  on  Wolfe  and  some  spirited  Beflectlons  on  Lord 
Olire,  ttom  his  pen,  printed  in  the  Magazine,  were  noticeable 
articles  for  the  time. 

X  The  ori|i;inal  edition  of  *H>>mmon  Sense"^  was  published  in 
Philadelphia  by  Bobert  Bell,  with  whom  it  is  said  that  Paine 
was  tlien  employed  as  a  clerk. — Notes  on  the  Provlncia]  Hist. 
of  Penn.  by  T.  J.  Wharton.  Penu.  Hist  Soc  Memolra^  1825, 
p.  IM,  where  some  amnslng  details  are  given  of  Bell.  He  was 
a  Scotsman,  who  came  to  Philadelphia  in  1766.  Ho  had  been  a 
partner  as  a  bookseller  in  Dnblin  with  the  facetious  Geoi^ 
Alexander  Stevens.  He  was  first  an  auctioneer,  and  after^ 
wards  a  bookseller  in  Philadelphia,  where  he  pnbUsbed  Bhick- 
stone's  Commentaries  by  subscription  in  1778,  **  a  stupendous 
enterprise  for  the  time.*^  The  Bevolntion  broke  up  his  busi- 
nesa,  and  he  turned  auctioneer  again  and  peddler,  dying  at 
Riclmiond,  in  Virginia,  in  1784  He  headed  his  auction  an- 
nouncements, **  Jewels  and  diamonds  to  be  sold  or  sacrificed 
by  Bobert  Bell,  humble  provedore  to  the  sentimentalist^*'  and 
sought  subscribers  to  Blackstone  with  the  invitation,  "Inten- 
tional encouragers  who  wish  for  a  participation  of  this  senti- 
mental banquet,  are  requested  to  send  their  uames  to  Bobert 
BelL** 


into  a  copy  of  tliia  pamphlet,  and  was  rea<!y  to 
wonder  at  its  popularity,  and  the  effect  it  pro- 
duced when  originally  publiished.  But  the  trotli 
is,  it  struck  a  string  which  required  hut  a  touch 
to  make  it  vihmte.  The  country  was  ripe  for 
independence,  and  only  needed  somebody  to  teD 
the  people  so,  with  decision,  boldness,  and  plan* 
sibility.  Paine  did  this  recklessly,  having  no- 
thing to  do  whether  his  suggestions  were  receiyed 
favorably  or  unfavorably,  while  wi^er  and  better 
men  than  he  were  pret  maturing  their  minds  hj 
reflection,  and  lookmg  well  to  every  step  whic^ 
they  took  or  advise<1.  Paine's  talent,  and  he  cer- 
tainly poesef sed  it  eminently,  was,  to  make  a  tak- 
ing and  striking  appeal  to  popular  feeling;^  when 
he  f«w  it  tendmg  towards  a  jioint  to  which  h^ 
wished  to  push  it,  whether  for  good  or  for  evil."* 

"  I  sent  vou  from  Nt w  York,"  writes  John 
Adams  to  his  wife,  Philadelnhia,  Februnry  18, 
1776,  ^*a  pamphlet  intituled  Omimon  Sense, 
written  in  vindication  of  doctrines  which  there  is 
reason  to  expect  that  the  further  encroachments 
of  tyranny  and  depredations  of  opprei>aon  will 
soon  make  the  common  faith ;  unless  the  cunnins 
ministry,  by  proposing  negotiations  and  terms  c? 
reconciliation,  should  divert  the  present  current 
from  its  channeL^'t 

No  copyright  was  taken  out;  it  was  printed  to 
the  number  of  a  hundred  thousand,  and  its  author, 
in  tlie  midst  of  success,  was  in  debt  to  his  printer 
for  the  work. 

Paine^s  subsequent  pretensions  to  priority  in 
his  Common  Sense  in  setting  the  ball  of  revolu- 
tion in  motion  were  simply  absurd.  He  arrived 
a  foreigner  under  difficulties,  a  few  months  be- 
fore the-battle  of  Lexington.  John  Adams,  in  a 
letter  to  Rush,  May  1,  18074  seriously  noticoei 
these  vaporingB.  llie  fact  is  that  Paine,  admit- 
ting his  merits  to  the  ibll,  was  a  humble  thou^ 
usei'ul  servant  of  the  cause,  never  its  master. 

The  Univeraity  of  Pennsylvania  made  him  Mas- 
ter of  Arts,  and  the  legislature  voted  him  the 
substantial  honor  of  five  hundred  pounds.  In 
1776  he  served  as  a  volunteer  in  the  army,  and 
was  with  Washington  in  his  retreat  before  Ilowe 
to  the  Delaware.  To  arouse  the  spirit  of  the 
people  and  soldiery  he  commenced  the  publica- 
tion  of  the  series  of  patriotic  tracts.  The  Orism^ 
the  first  number  of  which  appeared  December  19, 
1776.  and  the  last  on  the  attainment  of  peace, 
April  19,  1788.  There  were  eighteen  numbers 
in  aU.  Number  one  is  now  before  us,  as  it  may 
have  been  read  to  the  corporal^s  guard  in  the 
camp— eight  Fmall  octavo  pages,  in  neat  pica,  and 
on  very  dingy  paper.  Its  first  stirring  sentence 
is  still  familiar  as  a  proverb: — "These  are  the 
times  that  try  men^s  soiUs :  the  summer  soldier 


*  Life  of  Ashbcl  Green,  46.  The  following  lines  appear  te 
Oarey'a  American  Maaenni,  L 167 : — 

American  Indfpet.dyice, 

When  pregnant  Nature  strove  relief  to  gain. 
Her  nurse  was  Washington,  her  midwife  Palna : 
The  infant.  Independence,  acaree  began 
To  be,  ere  be  had  ripen'd  Into  man. 
France  his  godfather,  Britain  was  his  rod. 
Congress  his  gnardian,  and  his  fsther  God. 

t  John  Adams,  in  his  diary  of  17T9,  teHs  m  that  on  fals  aor- 
riVal  In  France  in  that  year,  he  was  greeted  an  the  famoua 
Adams  on  the  btientrth  of  the  authorship  of  thb  pamphlet* 
which  was  translated  iuto  French,  having  been  ascilbad  to 
him.— Works,  111.  1^9. 

%  Works,  ix.  68L 
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ttid  the  sunshine  patriot  will,  in  this  crisis,  shrink 
from  the  service  of  his  country;  but  he  that 
stands  it  vow,  deserves  the  love  and  Uianks  of 
man  and  woman.''  The  rest  was  as  good ;  sar- 
casm for  the  enemy,  eulogy  for  Washington,  and 
a  picturesque  account  of  t£e  camp  scenes  in  which 
he  had  been  engaged.  After  this,  as  Cheethain 
remarks:  ^Paine's  pen  wa-f  an  appendage  almost 
as  neoes^ry  to  the  army  of  independence,  and  as 
formidable,  as  its  cannon;''  and  he  attributes 
^much  of  the  brilliant  little  affiur"  which  in  the 
same  month  followed  at  Trenton,  to  the  confi- 
dence inspired  by  this  first  number.  Paine  wrote 
a  second  on  that  victory ;  a  third  at  Philadelpliia 
in  April,  1777,  in  which  month  he  was  elected 
by  Congress  Secretary  to^the  Committee  of  Fo- 
reign AtFair.^,  a  post  which  he  held  till  1779, 
when  he  was  dismissed  from  the  office  for  a  vio- 
lation of  confidence  in  publishing  a  delicate  ntate- 
ment  affecting  the  loan  or  gift  from  France  in 
oppo^tion  to  the  claim  of  the  negotiator  Silas 
Deane.'  The  remaining  numbers  of  the  Crisis 
were  occupied,  as  occasion  arose,  with  war  or 
finance,  the  encouragement  of  the  army  at  home, 
and  witU'  disparagement  of  the  enemy  in  America 
and  in  Parliament.  General  Sir  William  Howe 
and  Lord  North  were  particular  objects  of  his  in- 
vective. Of  the  honors  paid  to  &e  former,  he 
says:  "  There  are  knights  of  various  orders,  from 
the  knight  of  the  windmill  to  the  knight  of  the 
post,"  and  proposes  as  a  final  substitute  for  the 
Egyptian  method  of  embalming  the  more  frugal 
Amarican  plan :  "  In  a  balmage,  sir,  of  humble 
tar,  you  will  be  as  secure  as  Pharaoh,  and  in  a 
hieroglyphic  of  feathers  rival  in  finery  all  the 
mummies  of  Egypt.'* 

In  1780,  Paine  was  appointed  clerk  to  the  As- 
sembly in  Pennsylvania.  In  1781,  he  accom- 
panied Col.  Laurens  in  his  mission  to  France,  to 
obtdn  a  loan.  They  set  out  in  February,  and  re- 
turned in  August  with  two  millions  and  a  half  of 
specie.  In  1782,  he  had  published  at  Philadel- 
phia his  Letter  to  the  Abbi  Raynal ;  a  neat  pro- 
duction, correcting  erroneous  statements  touching 
the  Revolution,  in  which  he  shows  his  own  skiU 
in  rhetoric  at  the  expense  of  the  foreign  writer. 

Paine's  services  during  the  war  time  were  pro- 
perly acknowledged  by  the  government.  When 
Washington  was  about  resigning  his  commission 
to  Congress,  and  was  at  Rocky  Hill  in  the  neigli- 
borhood  of  Princeton,  he  sent  a  letter  to  Paine  at 
Borden  town,  acknowledging  his  services,  ofiering 
to  impress  them  upon  Congress,  and  inviting  him 
to  his  table.  In  1785,  Congress  discharged  the 
obligation  by  a  grant  of  three  thousand  dollars ; 
Pennsylvania  presented  him  five  hundred  pounds, 
and  New  Yorfc  conferred  upon  him  a  handsome 
estate  at  Now  Rochelle,  confiscated  fix>m  a  Royal- 
ist, which  embraced  three  hundred  acres  of  land. 

In  1787,  Paine  returned  to  Eiu-ope,  carrying 
with  him  the  model  of  an  iron  bridge,  which  he 
made  some  stir  with  in  England.  Finding  his 
mother  in  want,  he  settled  upon  her  a  ntated  pay- 
nuent  for  her  support.  When  Burke's  Reflections 
oq  the  French  Revolution  appeared,  he  published 
his  reply,  the  Rights  of  Man,  the  first  part  in 
1791 ;  the  second  in  1792.  It  has  been  generally 
acknowledged  to  be  a  work  of  ability.  Many  of 
its  points  of  attack  upon  the  British  constitution 
are  strongly  taken,  and  held  with  success.    Its 


views  of  hereditary  Kingcraft  and  of  Democra- 
tic representations,  have  passed,  in  this  country 
at  least,  into  truisms.  One  passage  is  very  feli- 
citous in  expression,  where  he  is  picturing  in 
terms  equal  to  the  language  of  the  great  writer 
whom  he  is  answering,  that  orator's  oversight  of 
the  victims  of  despotism  in  his  poetical  commi- 
seration for  the  fate  of  its  royal  perpetrators. 
^^  Not  one  glance  of  compassion,  not  one  commi- 
serating reflection,  that  I  can  find  throughout  his 
book,  has  he  bestowed  on  those  who  lingered  out 
the  most  wretched  of  lives,  a  life  without  hope,  in 
the  most  miserable  of  prisons.  It  is  painl'ul  to 
behold  a  man  employing  his  talents  to  corrupt 
himself.  Nature  bis  been  kinder  to  Mr.  Burke 
than  he  is  to  her.  He  is  not  affected  by  the  reali- 
ty of  distress  touching  his  heart,  but  by  the  showy 
resemblance  of  it  striking  his  imagination.  He 
pities  the  plumage,  but  forgets  the  dying  bird.  Ac- 
customed to  kiss  the  aristocratical  hand  that  haUi 
purloined  him  from  himself,  he  degenerates  into 
a  composition  of  art,  and  the  genuine  soul  of  na- 
ture forsakes  him.  His  hero,  or  his  heroine, 
must  be  a  tragedy  victim  expiring  in  show,  and 
not  the  real  prisoner  of  misery  sliding  into  death 
in  the  silence  of  a  dungeon." 

A  state  prosecution  was  on  foot  against  him 
when  a  French  deputation  called  him  to  France,  to 
sit  in  Convention  for  the  department  of  Calais. 
His  reception  on  his  arrival  there  in  1792  was 
sufficiently  gratifying  to  his  vanity.  In  the  Con- 
vention, tnough  he  voted  for  the  triflfTof  the  king, 
he  endeavored  to  preserve  his  life  by  a  speech,  in 
which  he  recommended  banishment  to  America. 
^'  Let,"  said  he,  ''  the  United  States  be  the  safe- 
guard and  asylum  of  Louis  Capet.  There,  here- 
after, far  removed  from  the  miseries  and  crimes  of 
royalty,  he  may  learn,  from  the  constant  aspect 
of  public  prosperity,  that  the  true  system  of  go- 
vernment consists  in  fair  equal,  and  honorable 
representation."  He  was  engaged  in  Constitution- 
making  with  Condorcet.  He  attracted  the  ill  will 
of  the  extreme  party,  and  was  arrested  and  sent  to 
prison  by  RobespieiTe,  on  the  plea  of  being  a  fo- 
reigner, by  the  same  vote  which  consigned  &mou3 
Anacharsis  Clootz  to  a  dungeon  and  the  guillo- 
tine. Paine  escaped  the  latter  fate  by  an  acci- 
dent. He  was  imprisoned  (he  writes  in  one  of  his 
letters)  on  a  corridor  of  the  Luxembourg,  the  door 
of  his  I'oom  opening  outwards.  While  in  this  po» 
sition  it  was  marked  by  the  officers  for  its  supply 
of  victims.  When  they  came  round  the  door  was 
shut  and  the  mark  on  the  inside ;  so  Paine  was 
not  guillotined;  and  the  tyrant  falling  shortly 
after,  Monroe,  the  American  ambassador,  reclaim- 
ed him  and  took  him  to  his  house.  His  imprison- 
ment lasted  eleven  months,  from  Dec.  1798  to 
Nov.  1794.  A  first  part  of  his  infidel  work.  The 
Age  of  Reason,  was  published  while  Paine  was  in 
prison.     The  second  part  appeared  in  1796. 

In  the  same  year  with  the  completion  of  this 
wretched  publication,  Paine  sent  forth  in  Paris 
his  Letter  to  George  Washington,  whom  he 
charged  with  neglecting  to  use  the  influence  of 
government  for  his  release  as  an  American  citizen, 
and  not  content  with  this  discussion,  depreciated 
for  the  lack  of  qualities  which  he  had  expressly 
attributed  to  him  in  his  American  publications.* 

*  Paine  g^re  T«nt  to  his  feelings  In  the  following  efrfgmi* 
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He  had  now  by  these  writings  made  enemiee  of 
every  friend  of  religion  and  his  country  (for  pa- 
triotism was  identical  with  respect  for  Waking- 
ton),  and  when  he  returned  to  America  in  1802, 
it  was  to  fall  rapidly  in  public  estimation,  with 
the  additional  incumbrance  of  the  personal  ne- 
glect and  vices  of  int^nperanoe  and  avarice  into 
which  he  fell  in  his  old  age.  That  the  former 
had  anticipated  his  return  to  America  is  proved 
by  the  Paris  correspondence  of  Gouverneur  Mor- 
ris, who  writes  of  him  June  26, 1798,  as  "  a  little 
more  drunk  than  usual,"  and  the  following  year, 
March  6,  ^^  in  the  best  of  times  he  had  a  larger 
shore  of  every  other  sense  than  of  common  sense, 
and  lately  the  intemperate  use  of  ardent  spirit 
has,  I  am  told,  considerably  impaired  the  small 
stock  which  he  originally  possessed." 

.  He  visited  Jefferson  at  Washington,  who,  re- 
membering his  early  position,  had  a^eed  to  his 
re(]ue8t  to  bring  him  home  in  a  national  vessel ; 
but  the  most  ardent  poHtical  reminiscences  could 
not  compensate  for  Paine^s  personal  habits,  and 
the  popular  contempt  into  which  he  had  fallen. 
His  friend  and  biogr^her  Rickman  takes  Barlow 
to  task  for  omitting  any  mention  of  him  amoug 
the  heroes  of  the  American  war  in  the  Columbiad, 
and  proposes  to  give  him  a  snug  place  between 
Washington  and  Franklin  in  the  iiftli  book  of  that 
poem.  His  last  days  at  New  Rochelle  and  New 
York  have  been  ruthlessly  brought  to  the  gaze 
of  the  world  by  his  American  biographer,  Cheet- 
ham,  who  sometimes  forgets  the  decencies  due 
oven  to  dnmkenness,  and  always  to  old  age.* 
Paine's  vanity  was  wounded  by  the  neglect  into 
which  he  had  fallen;  his  early  habits  of  neatness, 
when  he  was  painted  by  Romuey,  and  ^^  looked 
altogether  like  a  gentleman  of  the  old  French 
school,"  could  not  be  detected  in  the  filth  into 
which  he  had  fallen.  His  intemperance  was  noto- 
rious. His  treatment  of  Madame  Bonneville, 
whom  he  had  induced  to  follow  him  from  Paris, 
not  without  scandal,  was  cruel.  He  was  ar- 
raigned in  court  for  a  petty  debt,  and  exposed  by 
his  servants :  one  of  whom  is  said  to  have  at- 
temj)ted  Ids  life  in  revenge  for  his  ill  treatment. 
Jarvis,  the  painter,  tolerated  his  presence  in  his 
bachelor's  quarters,  and  has  left  us  a  melancholy 
memorial  of  his  appearance  in  the  plaster  bust 
which  is  preserved  in  the  rooms  of  the  New  York 
Historical  Society.     W^hile  the  artist  was  at  work 


made  direction  to  the  sculptor  who  ehoold  make  the  statue  of 
AVashington : 

Take  from  the  mine  the  coldest  hardest  stoM, 
It  neeito  no  fashion.  It  is  Wasbiugton ; 
But  if  you  chisel,  let  your  strokes  be  rude, 
And  on  his  breast  eograve  Lngratitude. 

*  Che^tham*8  revised  private  copy  of  the  Life  of  Paine  Is  In 
the  New  York  Historical  Society:  the  corrections  in  his  own 
handwriting  and  intended  for  a  seoood  edition.  In  the  preli- 
minary address  to  Clinton,  the  strong  animadversions  on  the 
despotism  of  Jefferson's  democracy,  and  hb  fears  of  the  dura- 
tion of  the  Republic,  are  mitted.  The  style  Is  generally  im- 
S roved  by  slight  verbal  alterations.  In  the  description  of  his 
rst  interview  with  Paine  in  the  Preface,  the  comparison  of 
the  philosopher's  nose  to  Bardolph'^,  as  described  by  Folstali; 
is  stricken  out  Cheetham  was  an  English  radical  from  Man- 
chester, who  edited  in  New  Turk  the  American  CiUaen^  hold- 
ing a  trenchant  pen  for  a  newspaper.  At  flivt  he  was  the 
friend  of  Paine,  raine  has  had  numerous  biog^apher^  includ- 
ing Francis  Oldys.  a  fictitious  name  on  a  partisan  pamphlet 
written  by  the  refugee  lovallst  the  author  of  the  Pofltiau  An- 
nids,  Qeorge  Chalmers.  Paine's  name  Is  spelt  Pain  thronghout 
this  production.  There  is  a  volume  or  Memoirs  by  W.  T. 
Bhorwin,  London,  1819 ;  by  Thomas  Clio  Blokraan,  of  the 
■ame  date ;  and  a  lator  Tolome  by  Qt,  Yale,  Hew  York.    1841. 


upon  it,  he  exdaimed,  ^  I  shaU  seoore  him  to  a 
nioety,  if  I  am  so  fortunate  as  to  get  plaster  enough 
for  hjs  carhuncled  nose.''*  He  wonld  lodge  at 
different  places  about  town  as  opportunity  served, 
his  habits  rendering  frequent  cuianges  of  lodging 
inevitable.  One  of  his  tenements,  in  not  the 
most  agreeable  locality,  he  shared  wi^  a  show 
of  wild  beasts.  Death  approaching,  he  desired, 
in  recollection  of  his  Quaker  parentage,  to  be 
interred  in  the  cemetery  of  that  body,  but  this 
consolation  was  refused  him, — a  drcumstanoe 
which  is  said  to  luive  affected  him  deeply.  In 
his  dosing  days  he  was  visited  by  clergymeo  and 
others  to  convert  him  from  his  irreligion  or  te^iy 
to  his  infidelity.  He  died  quietly  in  New  York, 
June  8,  1809.  His  remains  were  taken  to  New 
Rochelle  where  ho  was  mterred  on  his  form,  with 
an  inscription  on  a  stone,  ^  Thomas  Paine,  author 
of  Common  Sense."  In  1819,  ten  years  aft^^ 
wards,  when  Cobbett  wished  to  create  a  sensa- 
tion, he  absurdly  rifled  the  grave  of  the  bones, 
which  he' carried  to  England.  *     • 

The  merit  of  Paine^s  style  as  a  prose  writer  is 
very  great.  He  had  the  art  of  saying  a  fianiiliar 
thing  in  a  famihar  way,  and  at  the  same  time  im- 
parting to  i  t  great  spi  rit  and  freshness.  He  oonld 
sometimes  introduce  an  ^posite  story  almost  as 
well  as  Franklin.  His  wit  was  ready,  and  gen^-aDy 
pungent  enough.  After  his  return  to  America  in 
1802,  he  writes,  ^^  Some  of  John  Adams'  loyal 
subjects,  I  see,  have  boon  to  present  him  with  an 
address  on  his  birtli-day ;  but  the  language  they 
use  is  too  tame  for  the  occasion.  Birth-day  ad- 
dresses, hke  birth-day  odes,  should  not  creep  along 
hke  drops  of  dew  down  a  cabbage  leaf,  but  rdl 
in  a  torrent  of  poetical  metaphor.**t  To  Frank- 
hn's  saying,  "  Where  liberty  is,  there  is  my  coun- 
try," his  retort  was,  "  Where  liberty  is  not,  there 
is  my  country."  A  minister  of  a  new  sect  came 
to  him  to  explain  the  Scriptures,  llssertin^  that 
the  key  had  been  lost  these  four  thousand  yean, 
and  they  had  found  it,  "  It  must  have  been  very 
rusty,  then,"  was  his  reply.  Some  of  his  sentences 
are  felicitous  as  Sheridan^s  for  neatness  and  pcont. 
Thus  in  his  letter  to  the  Earl  of  Shelbume,  of  the 
loss  of  reputatit)n :  "  There  ai*e  cases  in  which  it 
is  as  impossible  to  restore  character  to  life,  as  it 
is  to  recover  the  dead.  It  is  a  phoenix  that  can 
expire  but  once,  and  fix>m  whose  ashes  tliere  is 
no  resurrection ;"  and  to  the  samo  nobleman  on 
obedience  to  outlandish  authority :  "  For  a  thou- 
sand reasons  England  would  be  the  lust  countiy 
to  yield  it  to.  She  has  been  treachei-oua,  and  wo 
know  it  Her  character  is  gone,  and  we  have  seen 
tlie  funeral."  To  the  Abbe  Raynal  he  says,  hold^ 
ing  Britain  to  account  for  keeping  the  world  it 
disturbance  and  war ;  **  Is  Hfe  so  very  long  theT 
it  is  necessary,  nay  even  a  duty,  to  shake  the 
sand  and  hasten  out  the  period  of  duration  f  ^ 
"  Science,"  he  says,  *^  tlie  partisan  of  no  country, 
but  the  benevolent  patroness  of  all,  has  liberally 
opened  a  temple  whei'e  all  may  meet.  The  phi- 
losopher of  one  country  sees  not  an  enemy  in  the 
philosopher  of  another :  he  takes  his  seat  in  the 


*  Frands's  Beminiscences  of  PrlDter«,  Authors,  Ao.    Tb^« 
was  ou  old  couplet  aaug  by  the  boys  in  the  streets  : — 

Tora  Paine  is  come  from  far.  ttoxa.  Oar, 
His  nose  is  like  a  blazing  ftar ! 

t  Second  Letter  to  the  Citizens  of  the  U.  6.    2f  or.  IS,  1^% 
in  the  Not  IntelL 
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temple  of  science,  and  asks  not  who  sits  beside 
him."  Literature,  he  calls  "  the  tongue  of  the 
world."  "  War,"  he  says  in  the  Rights  of  Man, 
^  is  the  Pbaro  table  of  governments,  and  nations 
the  dopes  of  the  game."  It  was  this  word  and  a 
blow,  this  powernil  expression  in  ordinary  sym- 
bols, which  gained  Pame  the  ear  of  the  public 
daring  the  Evolutionary  war.  His  phrases  put 
American  resistance  in  an  incontrovertible  form. 

Paine^s  slight  cliums  as  a  poet  depend  upon  a 
few  showy  pieces,  more  remarkable  for  their 
collocation  of  fine  words  than  just  thought  or  ex- 
pression. He  had  fancy,  but  wanted  poetic 
feeling. 

In  another  light  the  study  of  P^ne^s  character 
may  be  of  importance  to  the  world,  in  showing 
that  a  certain  degree  of  ready  tact  and  ability, 
and  a  certain  amount  of  benevolence,  may  consist 
with  the  utter  absence  of  the  higher  philosophical 
and  moral  qualities.  Paine  had  a  great  deal  of 
wit  and  sagacity,  but  their  exercise  was  confined 
to  a  narrow  field.  When  he  undertook  his  attack 
upon  the  Christian  religion,  it  was  without  the 
learning,  the  thought,  or  the  feeling  requisite  for 
its  study.  It  is  much  to  ask  us  to  believe  that  he 
was  sustained  by  any  better  motive  than  vanity. 
Notwithstanding  his  experience  of  the  French 
Revolution  in  the  cell  of  the  Luxembourg,  he 
could  not  relinquish  the  egotism  and  self-suffi- 
ciency productive  of  the  excesses  which  had  placed 
him  there.  Suffering  from  lawlessness,  he  was 
vtun  and  empty  enough  to  seek  to  infiict  that 
curse  upon  the  worM  in  its  most  important  re- 
lations. The  Age  of  R&Mon  is  justly  treated  with 
contempt,  but  it  points  a  must  significant  moral 
of  the  worthlessn^ss  of  the  shallow  powers  of  the 
understanding  divorced  from  the  control  of  the 
higher  faculties  of  the  soul.  ^^  It  nmst  soon  sink 
into  in&my,"  said  William  Linn,  from  the  pulpit, 
who  had  commended  Paine's  political  writings  ic 
the  same  place,  and  ^^  carry  his  own  name  ^ong 
with  it.  There  is  nothing  new  in  the  perfor- 
mance, save  the  bold  and  indecent  manner.  In- 
deed it  is  provoking  to  see  the  Christian  religion, 
after  having  witlistood  the  roarings  of  the  lion,  in- 
sulted by  the  brayings  of  the  ass."*  The  pro- 
phecy has  been  verified,  and  under  the  odium  into 
which  he  cast  himself  few  readers  of  the  present 
day  are  familiar  witli  the  brilliant  qualities  which 
once  excited  our  forefathers. 

ODB,  OH  TIIB  DBATH  OF  OKirBSAL  WOLTlL 

In  a  mouldering  cave  w1i(t.>  the  wretched  retreat, 

Beitannia  Bat  wasted  with  care; 
She  moarn'd  for  her  Wolfe,  and  ezdaim'd  against 
fate, 

And  gave  herself  up  to  despair. 
The  walls  of  her  cell  she  had  sculptured  around 

With  the  feata  of  her  favorite  son ; 
And  even  the  dust,  as  it  lay  on  the  ground. 

Was  engraved  with  the  deeds  he  had  done. 

The  sire  of  the  Gox>3  from  bis  crystalline  throne 

Beheld  the  disconsolate  dame. 
And  moved  with  her  tears  he  sent  Meecdbt  down, 

And  these  were  the  tidings  that  came. 


•  Llnn*8  DiMoarM,  Fan  of  Antichrist    Series  "  Signs  of  the 
Tlmes.^    1T94.'   An  Epigraminatlst  wrote : 

Ilere  11m  Tom  Paine,  who  wrote  In  libertj^s  defence. 
But  in  bis  '*  Ago  of  Boason*"  lost  his  **  Common  Sonse.^ 


BirrAifNiA  forbear,  not  a  sigh  nor  a  tear 

For  thy  Woltb  bo  deservedly  loved. 
Your  tears  shall  be  ehansed  into  triumphs  of  joy. 

For  thy  Woltb  is  not  dead  but  removed. 

The  sons  of  the  East,  the  prond  giants  of  old. 

Have  crept  from  their  darksome  abodes. 
And  this  is  the  news  as  in  heaven  it  was  told, 

They  were  marching  to  war  with  the  Gods ; 
A  council  was  held  in  the  chambers  of  Jovb, 

And  this  was 'their  final  decree. 
That  WoLTK  should  be  called  to  the  armies  above, 

Ajid  the  charge  was  entrusted  to  me. 

To  the  plains  of  Quebec  with  the  orders  I  ^ew. 

He  begg*d  for  a  moment^s  delay ; 
He  cry*d.  Oh  I  forbear,  let  me  victory  hear, 

And  then  thy  conunand  I*U  obey. 
With  a  darksome  thick  film  I  encompassed  his  eyes^ 

And  bore  him  away  in  an  urn. 
Lest  the  fondnew  he  bore  to  his  own  native  shore, 

Should  induce  him  again  to  return. 

BSKUBOnOllS  OH  TBS  UFI  AXt>  DXAIH  OF  LOBO  OUVB. 

Ah  I  the  tale  is  told — the  scene  is  ended — and  the 
curtain  falls.  As  an 'emblem  of  the  vanity  of  all 
earthly  pomp,  let  his  monument  be  a  globe,  but,  be 
that  ^lobe  a  Dubble ;  let  his  effigy  be  a  man  walking 
round  it  in  his  sleep ;  and  let  Fame,  in  the  character 
of  a  shadow,  inscribe  his  honors  on  the  air. 

I  view  him  but  as  yesterday  on  the  burning  plains 
of  Plassey,  doubtful  of  life,  health,  or  victory.  I  see 
him  in  the  instant  when  "To  be,  or  not  to  be," 
were  equal  chances  to  a  human  eye.  To  be  a  lord 
or  a  slave,  to  return  loaded  with  the  spoils,  or  remain 
mingled  with  the  dust  of  India.  Did  necessity 
always  justify  the  severity  of  a  conqxieror,  the  rudte 
tongue  <4  censure  would  be  silent,  and  however 
painfully  he  might  look  back  on  scenes  of  horror, 
the  pensive  reflection  would  not  alarm  him.'  Though 
his  feelings  suffered,  his  conscience  would  be  ac- 
quitted. The  sad  remembrance  would  move  serene- 
ly, and  leave  the  mind  withont  a  wound.  But,  oh, 
hidia  I  thou  loud  proclaimer  of  European  cruelties, 
thou  bloody  monument  of  unnecessary  deaths,  be 
tender  in  the  day  of  enquinr,  and  shew  a  Christian 
world  thou  canst  suffer  and  forgive. 

Departed  from  India,  and  loaded  with  the  plun- 
der, I  see  him  doubling  the  Cape  and  looking  wist- 
fully to  Euro'-e.  I  see  him  contemplating  on  years 
of  pleasure,  a.d  gratifying  his  ambition  with  ex- 
pected honours.  I  see  his  arrival  pompously  an- 
nounced in  every  newspaper,  his  eager  eye  ramoling 
through  the  crowd  in  quest  of  homage,  and  his  ear 
listening  lest  an  applause  should  escape  him.  Hap- 
pily for  him  he  arrived  before  his  fame,  and  the 
short  interval  was  a  time  of  rest  From  the  crowd 
I  follow  him  to  the  court,  I  see  him  enveloped  in  the 
sunshine  of  popular  favour,  rivalling  the  great  in 
honours,  the  proud  in  splendour,  and  the  rich  in 
wealth.  From  the  court  I  trace  him  to  the  country, 
his  equipage  moves  like  a  camp ;  every  village  bell 
proclaims  hb  coming ;  the  wandering  peasants* 
admire  his  pomp,  and  his  heart  runs  over  w.ith  joy. 

But,  alas!  not  satisfied  with  uncountable  thou- 
sands, I  accompany  him  again  to  India.  I  mark  the 
variety  of  countenances  which  appear  at  his  lauding. 
Confusion  spreads  the  news.  Every  pasj^ion  seems 
alarmed.  The  wailing  widow,  the  crying  orphan, 
and  the  childless  parent  remember  and  lament ;  the 
rival  nabobs  court  his  favour;  the  rich  dread  his 
power  and  the  poor  his  severity.  Fear  and  terror 
march  like  pioneers  before  his  camp,  murder  and 
rapine  accompany  it,  famine  and  wretchedness  fol* 
low  in  the  rear. 


SOS 
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Reeolyed  on  aoenmiiliitiDg  aii  unboonded  fortime, 
he  enters  into  all  the  schemes  of  war,  treaty,  and 
intrigue.  The  British  sw<u^  is  set  up  for  sale ;  the 
Heads  of  contending  nabobs  are  offered  at  a  price, 
and  the  bribe  taken  from  both  sides.  Thousands  of 
men  or  money  are  trifles  in  an  Indian  bargain.  The 
field  is  an  empire,  and  the  treasure  almost  without 
end.  The  wretched  inhabitants  are  glad, to  com- 
pound for  offences  never  committed,  and  to  purchase 
at  any  rate  the  privilege  to  breathe,  while  he,  the 
sole  lord  of  their  lives  and  fortunes,  disposes  of 
either  as  he  pleases,  and  prepares  for  Europe. 

Uncommon  fortunes  require  an  uncommon  date 
of  life  to  enjoy  them  in.  Tho  usual  period  is  spent 
in  preparing  to  live^  and  unless  nature  prolong 
the  time,  fortune  bestows  her  excess  of  favours  m 
vain. 

The  conqueror  of  the  East  having  nothing  more 
to  expect  from  the  one,  has  all  his  court  to  make  to 
the  otlier.  Anxiety  for  wea)th  gives  place  to 
anxiety  for  life ;  and  wisely  recollecting  thnt  the  sea 
is  no  respecter  of  persons,  resolves  on  taking  his 
route  to  Europe  by  land.  Little  beings  move  un- 
seen, or  unobserved,  but  he  engrosses  whole  king- 
doms in  his  march,  and  is  gazed  at  like  a  comet 
The  burning  desert,  the  pathless  mountains,  and  the 
fertile  valleyv,  are  in  their  turns  explored  and 
passed  over.  No  material  accident  distresses  his 
progress,  and  England  once  more  receives  the 
spoiler. 

How  sweet  is  rest  to  the  weary  traveller;  the 
retrospect  heightens  the  enjoyment ;  and  if  the 
ftiture  prospect  be  serene,  tlie  days  of  case  and  hap- 
piiicss  are  arrived.  An  uninquinng  observer  might 
nave  been  inclined  to  consider  Lord  Clive,  under  ail 
the4e  agreeable  circumstances:  one,  whose  every 
care  was  over,  and  who  had  nothing  to  do  but  to  sit 
down  and  say,  sou/,  take  thitu  taacj  thou  hoMt  goodt 
laid  up  in  fiirefor  many  years.  * 

The  reception  which  he  met  with  on  his  second 
arrival  was  in  every  instance  equal,  and  in  many,  it 
exceeded,  the  honours  of  the  first  Tis  the  peculiar 
temper  of  the  English  to  applaud  before  they  think. 
Generous  of  their  praise,  they  frequently  bestow  it 
unworthily;  but  when  once  the  truth  arrives,  the 
torrent  stops,  and  rushes  back  ogain  with  the  same 
violence.  Scarcely  had  the  echo  of  applause  ceased 
upon  the  ear,  than  the  rude  tongue  of  censure  took 
up  Uie  tolc.  The  newspapers,  ffital  enemies  to  ill- 
gotten  wealth,  began  to  buzz  n  general  suspicion  of 
his  conduct,  and  t^e  inquisitive  public  soon  refined 
it  into  particulars.  Every  post  gave  a  stab  to  fame 
^-a  wound  to  his  peace,  and  a  nail  to  his  coffin. 
Like  spectres  from  the  grave  they  haunted  him  in 
every  company,  and  whispered  murder  in  his  ear. 
A  life  chequered  with  uncommon  varieties  is  seldom 
a  long  one.  Action  and  care  will,  in  time,  wear 
down  the  strongest  frame,  but  guilt  and  melancholy 
are  poisons  of  quick  dispatch. 

Say,  cool  deliberate  reflection,  was  the  prize, 
though  abstracted  from  the  guilt,  worthy  or  tlie 

Sains  I  Ah!  na  Fatigued  with  victory,  he  sat 
own  to  rest,  and  while  he  was  rccoverir.g  breath 
he  lost  it  A  conqueror  more  fatal  than  himself 
beset  hfm,  and  revenged  the  injuries  done  to  India. 

As  a  cure  for  avarice  and  ambition,  let  us  take  a 
view  of  him  in  his  latter  years.  Hah !  what  gloomy 
Being  wanders  yonder  I  How  visibly  is  the  melan- 
choly heart  delineated  on  his  countenance.  He 
mourns  no  common  care — his  very  steps  are  timed 
to  sorrow — ^he  trembles  with  a  kind  of  mental  palsy. 
Perhaps  'tis  some  broken-hearted  parent,  some  David 
mourning  for  his  Abs:dom,  or  some  Heroclitus  weep 
ing  for  the  world.  I  hear  him  utter  something 
alH>ut  wealth — perhaps  he  is  poor  and  hath  not 


wherewithal  to  hide  his  h«ad.  Borne  debtor  ttariad 
from  his  sleepless  pillow,  to  ruminate  on  povertw, 
and  ponder  on  the  norrors  of  a  jail ;  poor  man,  1 11 
to  him  and  relieve  him.  Hah  I  *ti8  Lord  Clive  liim- 
self  I  Bless  me,  what  a  change!  He  makes,  I  see, 
for  yonder  cypress  shade — fit  scene  for  melancholy 
hearts  I  Fll  watch  him  there,  and  listen  to  hb  story. 

Lord  Clive.  Can  I  but  suffer  when  a  beggar  pities 
me  f  Ere  while  I  heard  a  ragged  wretch,  who  every 
mark  of  poverty  had  on,  say  to  a  sooty  sweep,  **  Ab, 
poor  Lord  Chve ! "  while  he,  the  negro-cdored 
vagrant,  more  mercifully  cruel,  curst  me  ia  my 
hearing. 

There  was  a  time  when  fortune,  like  a  yielding 
mistress,  courted  me  with  smiles.  She  never  waiteS 
to  be  told  my  wishes,  but  studied  to  discover  them  ; 
and  seemed  not  happy  to  herself,  but  when  she  had 
some  favour  to  bestow.  Ah,  little  did  I  think  the 
fair  enchantress  would  desert  me  thus,  and  after 
lavishiiiff  her  smiles  upon  me,  turn  my  reproAcher, 
and  publish  me  in  folio  to  the  world.  Volumes  d 
morality  are  dull  and  spiritless  compared  to  me. 
Lord  Clive  is  himself  a  treaUse  upon  vanity,  printed 
'on  a  golden  type.  The  most  unlettered  down 
writes  explanatory  notes  thereon,  and  reads  tlicm 
to  his  children.  Yet  I  could  bear  Uiese  iosolts 
oould  I  but  bear  inyselC  A  strange  unw^oome 
something  hangs  about  me.  In  eompany  I  seem  no 
company  at  alL  The  festive  board  appears  to  nie  m 
stage,  tne  crimson-colored  port  resembles  blood. 
Eadi  glass  is  strangely  metamorphosed  to  a  man  in 
armour,  and  cvci*y  bowl  appears  a  nabob.  The  joy- 
ous toast  is  like  the  sound  of  murder,  and  the  loud 
laugh  are  groans  of  dyuig  men.  The  scenes  of  India 
are  all  rehearsed,  and  no  one  sees  the  trogeily  but 
myself.  Ah !  I  discover  things  which  are  not,  and 
hear  unuttercd  sounds 

Oh,  pence !  thou  sweet  companion  of  the  calm  and 
innocent!  wliiiher  art  thou  fled?  Here,  take  my 
gold,  and  all  the  world  calls  mine,  and  come  thou  in 
exchange.  Or  thou,  thou  noisy  sweep,  who  mix  thy 
food  with  soot  and  relish  it,  who  const  descend  fipom 
lofty  heights  and  walk  the  humble  earth  again, 
without  repining  at  the  change,  come,  teach  tliat 
mystery  to  me.  Or  tliou,  thou  ragged  w.nndering 
bq|;gnr,  who,  when  thou  canst  not  beg  successfully, 
will  pilfer  from  the  hound,  and  cat  tlie  dirty  morsel 
sweetly — ^be  thou  Lord  Clive,  and  I  will  beg,  so  I 
may  laugh  like  thee. 

Could  I  unlearn  what  Fve  already  learned— anaot 
what  Fve  already  acted — or  would  some  sacred 
power  convey  me  bock  to  youth  ond  innocence,  Fd 
act  another  pnrt — Fd  keep  within  the  vale  of  humble 
life,  nor  wish  for  what  the  world  calb  pompw 

But  rinco  this  csnnot  be. 

Ami  ODiy  a  few  days  and  sad  reoiain  (i>r  lae, 
*I'n  ha5t«  to  quit  tho  scene ;  for  wltat  is  Itftt 
When  ev'ry  paaslon  of  tlie  soul's  at  strlib. 

Tn  AMBBICAX  OBniS.— IHTMBSB  OKS. 

These  are  the  times  that  try  men's  souls:  The 
summer  soldier  and  the  sunshine  patriot  will,  in  thia 
crisis,  shrink  from  the  service  of  liis  country;  but  ho 
thnt  stands  it  now,  deserves  the  love  ond  thanks  of 
man  and  woman.  Tyranny,  like  hell,  is  not  easily 
conquered;  yet  we  have  this  consolation  with  us 
that  the  harder  the  conflict,  the  more  glorious  the 
triumph.  What  we  obtain  too  cheap,  we  esteem  too 
lightly : — ^Tis  dearness  only  that  gives  every  thing 
its  value.  Heaven  knowa  how  to  set  a  proper  price 
upon  its  goods;  and  it  would  be  strange  indeed,  if 
so  celestial  an  article  as  Freedom  should  not  be 

*  Bome  time  before  his  death,  lie  became  veiv  melaiicholjr— • 
satjject  to  strange  Imaglnatio&S'— a::U  was  found  dead  at  last.-* 
AMthor"*  ITote, 
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highly  rated.  BritaiD,  with  an  army  to  enibrce  her 
tyranny,  has  declared,  that  she  has  a  right  (not  only 
to  Tax,  but)  **  to  bind  u9  in  all  casks  wuATaosvKR, 
and  if  being  bound  in  that  manner  is  not  slavery, 
then  is  there  not  8u«h  a  thing  as  slavery  upon  earth. 
Bven  the  expre^on  is  impious,  for  so  uulimited  a 
power  can  belong  only  to  God. 

Whether  the  Independence  of  the  Continent  was 
declared  too  soon,  or  delayed  too  long,  I  will  not 
now  enter  into  as  an  argument;  my  own  simple 
opinion  is,  that  had  it  been  eight  months  earlier,  it 
would  have  been  much  better.  We  did  not  make  a 
proper  use  of  last  winter,  neither  could  we,  while 
we  were  in  a  dependent  state.  However,  the  fault, 
if  it  were  oae^  was  all  our  own ;  we  have  none  to 
blame  but  ourselve^^*  But  no  great  deal  is  lost 
yet;  nil  that  Howe  has  been  doing  for  this  month 
past  is  rather  a  ravage  than  a  conqu^,  which  the 
spirit  of  the  Jersies  a  ^ear  ago  woiud  have  ^uicklv 
repulsed,  and  which  time  and  a  little  resolution  will 
soon  recover. 

I  have  as  little  superstition  in  me  as  any  man 
living,  but  my  secret  opinion  has  ever  been,  and 
still  IS,  that  God  Almighty  will  not  give  up  a  people 
to  military  destruction,  or  leave  them  unsupportealy 
to  perish,  who  had  so  earnestly  and  so  repeatedly 
sought  to  avoid  the  calamities  of  war,  by  every 
decent  method  which  wisdom  could  invent  Neither 
have  I  so  much  of  the  infidel  in  me,  as  to  suppose, 
that  Hb  has  relinquished  the  government  of  the 
world,  and  given  us  up  to  the  care  of  devils ;  and  as 
I  do  not,  I  cannot  see  on  what  grounds  the  king  of 
Britain  can  look  up  to  heaven  lor  help  against  us:  A 
common  murderer,  a  highwayman,  or  a  house- 
breaker, has  as  good  a  pretence  as  he. 

Tis  surprising  to  see  how  rapidly  a  panic  will 
sometimes  run  through  a  country.  All  nations  and 
ages  have  been  subject  to  them :  Bntuin  has  trem- 
bled like  an  affue  at  the  report  of  a  French  fleet  of 
flat  bottomed  boats;  and  m  the  fourteenth  century 
the  whole  English  armv,  after  ravaging  the  kingdom 
of  France,  was  driven  bock  like  men  petrified  with 
fear;  and  this  brave  exploit  was  performed  by  a 
few  broken  forces  collected  and  beaded  by  a  woman, 
Joan  of  Arc  Would  tliat  Heaven  might  inspire 
some  Jersey  Maid  to  spirit  up  her  countrymen,  and 
save  her  fair  fellow-suiferers  from  ravage  and  ravish- 
ment I  Yet  panics,  in  some  cases,  have  their  uses; 
they  produce  as  much  good  as  hurt  Their  dura- 
tion IS  always  short;  the  mind  soon  grows  thro' 
them,  and  acquires  a  firmer  habit  than  before.  But 
their  peculiar  advantage  is,  that  they  are  the 
touchstones  of  sincerity  and  hypocrisy,  and  bripg 
things  and  men  to  liglit,  which  might  otherwise 
have  Iain  for  ever  undiscovered.  In  fact,  they 
have  the  same  effect  on  secret  traitors,  which  an 
imaginary  apparition  would  upon  a  private  niur^ 
derer.  They  sift  out  the  hidden  thoughts  of  man, 
and  hold  them  up  in  public  to  the  world.  Many  a 
dignified  Tory  has  lately  shewn  his  head,  that  shall 

Ssnitentially  solemnize  with  curses  the  day  on  which 
owe  arrived  upon  the  Delaware. 
As  I  was  with  the  troop  at  Fort  Lee,  and  marched 
with  them  to  the  edgi  of  Pennsylvania,  I  am  well 
acquainted  with  many  circumftnnces,  which  those, 
who  lived  at  a  distance,  know  but  little  or  nothing 
o£  Our  situation  there  was  exceedingly  cramped, 
the  place  being  on  a  narrow  neck  of  hmd  between 


•  **Tb6  present  winter**  (roeantng  the  last)  **  Is  worth  an 
Me,  if  rtentlv  employed,  but  If  lost,  or  neglected,  the  whole 
<X>ntincnt  will  pnrtnke  of  the  evil ;  and  there  Is  no  punishment 
that  man  does  not  deserve,  be  be  who,  or  what,  or  where  he 
wf  !1,  tint  TtULj  be  the  means  (^  laorifloiog  a  season  so  precious 
•ad  oaeftal.*'— ^utAor**  NoU, 


the  North  River  and  the  Hackensock.  Onr  force 
was  inconsiderable,  being  not  one  fourth  so  great  as 
Howe  could  bring  against  us.  We  had  no  army  at 
hand  to  have  relieved  the  garrison,  had  we  shut 
ourselves  up  and  stood  on  the  defence.  Our  ommu- 
nition,  light  artillery,  and  the  best  part  of  our 
stores,  had  been  removed  upon  the  apprehension 
that  Howe  would  endeavour  to  penetrate  the  Jer- 
sies, in  which  case  Fort  Lee  could  be  of  no  use  to 
us ;  for  it  must  occur  to  every  thinking  man, 
whether  in  the  army  or  not,  that  these  kind  of  field 
forts  are  only  for  temporary  purposes,  and  last  in 
use  no  longer,  than  the  enemy  directs  his  force 
against  the  particular  object,  which  such  forts  are 
raised  to  defend.  Such  was  our  situation  nnd  con- 
dition at  Fort  Lee  on  the  morning  of  the  20th  of 
November,  when  an  oflicer  arrived  with  informa- 
tion, that  the  enemy  with  200. boats  had  landed 
about  seven  or  eight  miles  above:  Major-Oeneral 
Green,  who  commanded  the  garrison,  immcdiatelT 
ordered  them  under*  arms,  and  sent  express  to  hu 
Excellency  General  Washington  at  the  town  of 
Hackensack,  distant  by  the  way  of  the  ferry  six 
miles.  Our  first  object  ^as  to  secure  the  bridge 
over  the  Hackensack,  which  laid  up  the  river  be> 
tween  the  enemy  and  us,  about  six  miles  from  ut 
and  three  fi*oui  them.  General  Washington  arrived 
in  about  three  quarters  of  an  hour,  and  marched  at 
the  head  of  the  troops  towards  the  bridge,  which 
place  I  expected  we  snould  have  a  brush  for ;  how- 
ever, they  did  not  chuse  to  dispute  it  with  us,  and 
the  greatest  part  of  our  troops  went  over  the  bridge, 
the  rest  over  tlie  ferry,  except  some  which  passed  at 
a  mill  on  a  small  creek,  between  the  bridge  and  the 
ferry,  and  made  their  way  through  some  marshy 
grounds  up  to  the  town  of  Hackensack,  and  there 
passed  the  river.  We  brought  off  as  much  baggage 
as  the  waggons  could  contain,  the  rest  was  lost. 
The  simple  object  was  to  bring  off  the  garrison,  and 
to  march  them  on  till  they  could  be  strengthened  by 
the  Jersey  or  Pennsylvania  militia,  so  as  to  be 
enabled  to  nuike  a  stand.  We  staid  four  days  at 
Newark,  collected  in  our  out-posts,  with  some  of  the 
Jersey  militia,  and  marched  out  twice  to  meet  the 
enemy  on  information  of  their  being  advancing, 
though  our  numbers  were  greatly  inferior  to  theirs. 
Howe,  in  my  little  opinion,  committed  a  great  error 
in  generalship,  in  not  throwing  a  body  of  forces  off 
from  Staatan  Island  through  Amboy,  by  which 
means  he  might  have  seized  all  our  stores  at  Bruns- 
wick, and  intercepted  our  march  into  Pennsylvania: 
But,  if  we  believe  the  power  of  hell  to  be  limited, 
we  must  likewise  believe  that  their  agents  are  under 
some  providential  controuL 

I  shall  not  now  attempt  to  give  all  the  particulars 
of  our  retreat  to  the  Delawore;  sufiice  it  for  the 
present  to  say,  that  both  officers  and  men,  though 
greatly  harassed  and  fatig^ied,  frequently  without 
rest,  covering,  or  provision,  the  inevitable  conse- 
quences of  along  retreat,  bore  it  witli  a  manly  and 
a  martini  spirit  All  their  wishes  were  one,  which 
was,  that  tne  country  would  turn  out  and  hrin  them 
to  drive  the  enemy  hack.  Yoltnire  has  remarked, 
that  King  William  never  appeared  to  full  r.dvantage 
but  in  difiiculties  and  in  action ;  the  same  remark 
may  be  made  on  General  Washington,  for  i.  e  eha- 
raoter  fits  him.  There  is  a  natural  firmness  in  some 
minds  which  cannot  Te  unlocked  by .  trifles,  but 
which,  when  unlocked,  discovers  a  cabinet  of  forti- 
tude ;  and  I  reckon  it  amon^  tliose  kind  of  public 
blessings,  which  we  do  not  munediately  see,  that 
God  hath  blest  him  with  uninterrupted  health,  and 
given  him  a  mind  that  can  even  flourish  upon  care. 

I  shall  conclude  this  paper  with  some  miscollaneous 
remarks  on  the  state  of  our  affsiis ;  and  shall  begin 
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with  asking  the  following  question;  Why  is  it  thtt 
the  enemy  hath  left  the  JSew  EngUnd  provinces, 
and  made  these  middle  ones  the  seat  of  war?  The 
answer  is  easy :  New  England  is  not  infested  with 
Tories,  and  we  are.  I  have  been  tender  m  raising 
the  cry  aguinst  these  men,  and  nsed  numberless 
argwnents  to  shew  them  their  danger,  but  it  will 
not  do  to  sacrifice  a  world  to  either  their  folly  or 
their  baseness.  The  period  is  now  arrived,  in  which 
either  they  or  we  must  change  our  sentiments,  or  one 
or  both  must  fall.  And  what  is  a  Tory?  Good 
Gonl  what  Is  het  I  should  not  be  afraid  to  go 
with  a  hundred  Whigs  against  a  thousand  Tories, 
were  they  to  attempt  to  get  into  arms.  Every  Tory 
is  a  coward,  for  a  servile,  slavish,  self-interested . 
fear  is  the  foundation  of  Toryism ;  and  a  man  under 
such  influence,  though  he  may  be  cruel,  never  can 
be  brave. 

But  before  the  line  of  irrecoverable  separation  be 
drawn  between  us,  let  us  r^Mon  the  matter  to- 
gether :  Tour  conduct  is  an  invitation  to  the  enemy, 
yet  not  one  in  a  Uiousand  of  you  has  heart  enougli 
to  join  him.  Howe  is  as  much  deceived  by  you  as 
the  American  cause  is  injured  by  you.  He  expects 
you  will  all  take  up  arms,  and  iiock  to  his  standard 
with  muskets  on  your  shoulders.  Your  opinions  are 
of  no  use  to  him,  unless  you  support  him  personally; 
lor  *tis  soldiers,  and  not  Tories,  that  he  wants. 

I  once  felt  sill  that  kind  of  anger,  which  a  man 
ought  to  feel,  a^nst  the  mean  principles  that  are 
held  bv  the  Tories:  A  noted  one,  who  Kept  a  tavern 
at  Amboy,  was  standing  at  his  door,  with  as  pretty 
a  child  in  his  hand,  about  eight  or  nine  years  old, 
as  most  I  ever  snw,  and  after  speaking  his  mind  as 
freely  as  he  thought  was  prudent,  finished  with  this 
unfatherly  expression,  **  Weil  I  give  me  peace  in  my 
dav,**  Not  a  man  lives  on  the  Continent  but  fully 
believes  that  a  separation  must  some  time  or  other 
finally  take  place,  and  a  generous  parent  would  have 
said,  '*  If  there  must  be  trouble ^  let  U  be  in  my  day^ 
that  my  child  may  have  peace;"  and  this  single 
reflection,  well  applied,  is  sufiieient  to  awaken  every 
man  to  duty.  Not  a  place  upon  earth  might  be  so 
happy  as  America.  Her  situation  is  remote  from 
all  tne  wrangling  world,  and  slie  has  nothing  to  do 
but  to  trade  with  them.  A  man  may  easily  distin- 
guish in  himself  between  temper  and  principle,  and 
I  am  as  confident,  as  I  am  that  Goa  governs  the 
world,  that  America  will  never  be  happy  till  she 
gets  clear  of  foreign  dominion.  Wars,  without 
ceasing,  will  break  out  till  that  period  arrives,  and 
the  Continent  must  in  the  end  be  conqueror;  for, 
though  the  flame  of  liberty  may  sometimes  cease  to 
shine,  the  cool  never  can  expire. 

America  did  not,  nor  does  not,  want  force ;  out 
she  wanted  a  proper  application  of  that  force. 
Wisdom  is  not  the  purchase  of  a  day,  and  it  is  no 
wonder  that  we  should  err  at  first  setting  oft  From 
an  excess  of  tenderness,  we  were  unwilling  to  raise 
an  army,  and  trusted  our  cause  to  the  temporary 
defence  of  a  well  meaning  militia.  A  snmmer^s 
experience  has  npw  taught  us  better  (  yet  with 
those  troops,  while  they  were  collected,  we  were 
able  to  set  bounds  to  the  progress  of  the  enemy,  nnd 
thank  God!  they  are  again  assembling.  I  always 
considered  a  militia  as  the  best  troops  in  the  world 
lor  a  sudden  exertion,  but  they  will  not  do  for  a 
long  campaign.  Howe,  it  is  probable,  will  make  an 
attempt  on  this  city ;  should  he  fail  on  this  side  the 
Delaware,  he  is  mined;  If  he  succeeds,  our  cause  is 
not  ruined.  He  stakes  all  on  his  side  against  a  part 
on  ours;  admitting  he  succeeds,  the  consequence 
will  be,  that  armies  from  both  ends  of  tlie  Continent 
will  march  to  assist  their  suflenng  friends  in  the 
middle  States :  for  he  cannot  go  every  where,  it  Is 


impossible.  I  eonsider  Howe  aa  the  greatest  eaaaj 
the  Tories  have;  he  is  bringing  a  war  into  their 
country,  which,  had  it  not  been  for  him  and  partly 
for  tliemselves,  they  had  been  clear  o£  Should  he 
now  be  expelled,  I  wish,  with  all  the  devotion  of  m 
Christian,  that  the  names  of  Whie  and  Tory  mAy 
never  more  be  mentioned;  but  should  the  Tortea 

give  him  encouragement  to  come,  or  assistance  if 
e  come,  I  as  sincerely  wish  that  our  next  year*8  anna 
may  expel  them  from  the  Continent,  and  the  Congress 
appropriate  their  possessions  to  the  relief  of  those  wbo 
have  suflfered  in  well  doing.  A  single  succeBsful  bst- 
tle  next  year  will  settle  the  whole.  America  coaM 
carry  on  a  two  y^^n*  war  by  the  confiscation  of  tlie 
property  of  disaffected  persons,  and  be  made  happy  by 
their  expulsion.  Say  not  that  this  is  revenge,  eaJl  it 
rather  the  soft  resentment  of  a  suffering  people,  who. 
having  no  object  in  view  but  the  good  of  all,  have 
staked  their  own  all  upon  a  seemingly  doubtful 
event  Yet  it  is  folly  to  argue  against  determined 
hardness;  eloquence  may  strike  the  ear,  and  the 
language  of  sorrow  draw  forth  tJie  tear  of  compes- 
sion,  but  nothing  can  reach  the  heart  that  is  stseled 
with  pejudice. 

Qmtting  this  class  of  men,  I  turn  with  the  warm 
ardour  of  a  friend  to  those  who  have  nobly  8too<i, 
and  are  yet  determined  to  stand  the  matter  out  *  I 
call  not  upon  a  few,  but  upon  oil ;  not  on  this  State 
or  THAT  State,  but  on  every  State .  up  and  help  us ; 
lay  your  shoulders  to  the  wheel,  better  have  too 
much  force  than  too  little,  when  so  great  an  object 
is  at  stake:  Let  it  be  told  to  the  future  world,  that 
in  the  depth  of  winter,  when  nothing  but  hope  and 
virtue  could  survive,  that  the  city  and  the  country, 
alarmed  at  one  common  danser,  came  forth  to  meet 
and  to  repulse  it  Say  not,  that  thousands  are  gone, 
turn  out  your  teas  of  thousands;  throw  not  the 
burthen  of  the  day  upon  Providence,  but,  ^  *kew 
yoftr  faith  by  your  work»^  that  God  may  bless  yoa. 
It  matters  not  where  you  live,  or  what  rank  of  life 
you  hold,  the  evil  or  the  blessing  will  reach  you  all. 
The  far  and  the  near,  the  home  counties  and  the 
back,  tlie  rich  and  the  poor,  shall  suffer  or  reioiee 
alike.  The  heart  that  feels  not  now,  is  dead :  The 
blood  of  his  children  shall  curse  his  cowardice,  who 
shrinks  back  at  a  time  when  a  little  might  have 
saved  the  whole,  and  made  them  happy.  1  love  the 
man  that  can  smile  in  trouble,  that  can  gather 
strength  from  distress,  and  grow  brave  hj  reflection. 
Tis  the  business  of  little  minds  to  shnnk ;  but  he 
whose  heart  is  firm,  and  whose  conscience  approvea 
his  conduct,  will  pursue  his  principles  unto  death. 
My  own  line  of  reasoning  is  to  myself  as  strait  and 
clear  as  a  ray  of  light  Not  all  the  treasures  of  the 
world,  BO  far  as  I  believe,  could  have  induced  me  to 
support  an  offensive  war,  for  I  think  it  murder ;  but 
if  a  thief  brenk  into  my  house,  burn  and  destroy  my 
property,  and  kill  or  threaten  to  kill  mc.  or  those 
that  are  in  it,  and  to  **  bind  me  in  all  cases  whatso^ 
ever"  to  his  absolute  will,  am  I  to  suffer  it?  What 
signifies  it  to  me,  whether  he  who  does  it,  i^  a  king 
or  a  common  man ;  my  countryman  or  not  ray 
e<  untryman  f  whether  it  is  done  by  an  indiyidual 
y  llain,  or  an  army  of  them!  If  we  reason  to  the 
root  of  things  we  shall  find  no  difference ;  neither 
ciii   any  just  cause  be  assigned  why  we.  should 

funi^h  in  the  one  case,  and  pardon  m  the  other, 
et  them  call  me  rebel  and  welcome,  I  feel  no  con- 
ccin  from  it;  but  I  should  suffer  the  misery  of 
dcviU,  were  I  to  moke  a  whore  of  my  soul  by 
swearing  allegiance  to  one,  whose  character  is  that 
of  a  sottish,  stupid,  stubborn,  worthless,  brutish 
man.  I  conceive  likewise  a  horrid  idea  in  receiving 
mercy  from  a  being,  who  at  the  lost  day  shall  be 
shrieking  to  the  rockis  and  mountains  to  cover  hin^ 
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and  fl««Dg  with  terror  from  the  orphan,  the  widow, 
and  the  slain  of  America. 

There  are  caves  which  cannot  he  overdone  hy 
huignage,  and  this  is  one.  Iliere  are  persons  too 
who  see  not  the  full  extent  of  the  evil  that  threatens 
them ;  they  solace  themselves  with  hopes  that  the 
enemy,  if  they  succeed,  will  he  merciful.  It  is  the 
madness  of  folly  to  expect  mercy  from  those  who 
have  refused  to  do  justice ;  and  even  mercy,  where 
conquest  is  the  object,  is  only  a  trick  of  war :  The 
conning  of  the  fox  is  as  murderous  as  the  violence 
of  the  wolf;  and  we  ought  to  guard  equally  against 
both.  Howes  first  object  is  partly  by  threats  and 
partly  by  promises,  to  terrify  or  seduce  the  People 
to  deliver  up  their  arms,  and  receive  mercy.  The 
nunistry  recommended  the  same  plan  to  Gage,  and 
this  is  what  the  Tories  call  making  their  peace ;  '*  a 
peace  which  paueth  all  underttaruUng,**  indeed!  A 
peace  which  would  be  the  immediate  forerunner  of 
a  worse  ruin  than  any  we  have  yet  thought  ot  Te 
men  of  Pennsylvania,  do  reason  upon  those  things  I 
Were  the  back  counties  to  give  up  their  &rms,  they 
would  fall  an  easy  prey  to  the  Indians,  who  are  aU 
armed :  This  perhaps  is  what  some  Tories  would  not 
be  sorry  for.  Were  the  home  counties  to  deliver  up 
their  arms,  they  would  be  exposed  to  the  resent- 
ment of  the  baoK  counties,  who  would  then  have  it 
in  their  power  to  chastise  their  defection  at  plea- 
sure. And  were  any  one  State  to  give  up  its  arms, 
TBAT  State  must  be  garrisoned  by  all  Howe's  army 
of  Britoiia  and  Hessians  to  preserve  it  from  the 
anger  of  the  rest  Mutual  fear  is  a  principal  link 
in  the  chain  of  mutual  love,  and  woe  be  to  that 
State  that  breaks  the  compact  Howe  is  mercifully 
inviting  you  to  barbarous  destruction,  and  men 
must  be  either  rogues  or  fools  that  will  not  see  it 
I  dwell  not  upon  the  vapours  of  imagination;  I 
bring  reason  to  your  ears;  and  in  language,  as  plain 
as  A,  B,  C,  hold  up  truth  to  your  eyes. 

I  thank  God  that  I  fear  not  I  see  no  real  cause 
for  fear,  I  know  our  situation  well,  and  can  see  the 
way  out  of  it  While  our  army  was  collected, 
Howe  dared  not  risk  a  battle,  and  it  is  no  credit  to 
him  that  he  decamped  from  the  White  Plains,  and 
waited  a  mean  opportunity  to  ravage  the  defence- 
less Jeriies ;  but  it  is  great  credit  to  us,  that,  with 
an  handful  of  men,  we  sustained  an  orderly  retreat 
for  near  an  hundred  milei,  brought  off  our  ammuni- 
tion, all  our  fiel'l-pieces,  the  greatest  part  of  our 
stores,  and  had  four  rivers  to  pass.  None  can  say 
that  our  retreat  was  precipitate,  for  we  were  near 
three  weeks  in  performing  it,  that  the  country 
might  have  time  to  come  m.  Twice  we  marched 
back  to  meet  the  enemy  and  remained  out  till  dark. 
The  sign  of  fear  was  not  seen  in  our  camp,  and  had 
not  some  of  the  cowardly  nnd  disaffected  inhabitants 
spread  false  alarms  thro  the  country,  the  Jersies  had 
never  been  ravaged.  Once  more  we  are  again  col- 
lected and  collecting ;  our  new  army  at  both  ends 
of  the  Continent  is  recruiting  fast,  and  we  shall  be 
able  to  open  the  next  campaign  with  sixty  thou- 
sand men,  well  armed  and  cloathed.  This  is  our 
situation,  and  who  will  may  know  it  By  persever- 
ance and  fortitude  we  have  the  prospect  of  a 
^orious  issue;  by  cowardice  and  submission,  the 
sad  choice  of  a  variety  of  evils— a  ravaged  coun- 
try—  a  depopulated  city — ^habitations  without 
safety,  and  slavery  without  hope— our  homes  turned 
into  barracks  and  bawdy-houses  for  Hessians,  and 
a  future  race  to  provide  for  whose  fiithers  we 
shall  doubt  oC  Look  on  this  picture,  and  weep 
over  it! — and  if  there  yet  remains  one  thought- 
leas  wretch  who  believes  it  not,  let  him  suffer  it 
uilamented. 

Philadelphia,  December  19,  1776. 


A  Song,  written  early  in  the  Ameriean  BevolntloD. 
TiTNB— "*  Gods  of  the  Greeks.** 

In  a  chariot  of  light,  from  the  regions  of  day. 

The  Goddess  of  Libebtt  came, 
Ten  thousand  celestials  directed  her  way, 

And  hither  conducted  the  dame. 
A  fair  boddinj;  branch  from  the  gardens  above, 

Where  millMns  with  millions  agree. 
She  brought  in  her  hand  as  a  pledge  of  her  love. 

And  the  plant  she  named  Libebtt  Tbbe. 

The  celestial  exotie  struck  deep  in  the  g^ronnd. 

Like  a  native  it  flourished  and  bore : 
llie  fame  of  its  fruit  drew  the  nations  around, 

To  seek  out  this  peaceable  shore. 
Unmindful  of  names  or  distinctions  they  oame. 

For  freemen  like  brothers  agree ; 
With  one  spirit  endued,  they  one  friendship  pur- 
sued,   • 

And  their  temple  was  Libekty  Tbxi. 

Beneath  this  fSur  tree,  like  the  patrimrdis  of  oldv 

Their  bread  in  contentment  tney  ate, 
Unvexed  with  the  troubles  of  silver  or  gold, 

The  cares  of  the  grand  and  the  great 
With  timber  and  tar  they  Old  England  supplied. 

And  supported  her  power  on  the  sea : 
Her  battles  they  fought^  without  getting  a  groat. 

For  the  honour  of  Libkrtt  Trex 

But  hear,  O  ye  swains  ('tis  a  tale  most  profime). 

How  all  the  tyrannical  powers. 
King,  commons,  and  lords,  are  uniting  amain. 

To  cut  down  this  guardian  of  oursi 
From  the  east  to  Uie  west  blow  the  trumpet  to 
arms. 

Thro'  the  land  let  the  sound  of  it  flee: 
Let  the  far  and  the  near  all  unite  with  a  cheer. 

In  defence  of  our  Libebty  Tbee. 


raoM  iH>  CAsna  nr  thb  An  to  thb  uma  ooinxa  or  ma 

WORLD.* 

In  the  region  of  clouds,  where   the  whirlwinds 
arise. 

My  Castle  of  Fancy  was  buOt ; 
The  turrets  reflected  the  blue  of  the  skies. 

And  the  windows  with  sunbeams  were  gilt 

The  rainbow  sometimes  in  its  beautiful  state, 

Enameird  the  mansion  around ; 
And  the  figures  that  fancy  in  clouds  can  create, 

Supplied  DM  with  gardens  and  ground. 

I   ha<l    grottoes,  and   fountains,  and   orange-tree 
groves, 
I  had  nil  that  enchantment  has  told ; 
I  had  sweet  shady  walks,  for  th3  Gods  and  their 

LOVBB, 

I  had  mountains  of  coral  and  gold. 

But  a  storm  that  I  felt  not  had  risen  and  roll*d. 

While  wrapp'd  in  a  slumber  I  lay ; 
And  when  I  look*d  out  in  the  morning,  behold 

My  Castlx  was  carried  away. 


♦Mr.  Psine,  while  In  prison  at  Parte,  corperoonded  with  a 
lady  under  the  ffgnatnre  of  **  The  (^tle  In  the  Air,  wWIe  she 
addressed  her  letters  from  *»  The  Little  Comer  of  the  World/* 
For  reasons  which  he  knew  not,  their  \ntercpur»e  was  sud- 
denly suspended,  and  for  some  time  he  believed  his  fair  fMend 
to  be  in  obscurity  and  dlstresa  Manv  year*  afterwaitte,  how- 
ever, he  met  her  unexpectedly  at  Paria,  In  afllnent  drcanH 
stances,  and  married  to  Sir  Robert  Smith.  The  following  Is  m 
©npyof  one  of  these  poetical  efftislone.— ^<rf^ by  That,  CUo 
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ft  iMtt  over  rircn,  and  mllia,  and  gn^ta. 

The  woriJ  it  was  all  in  mj  Tj««; 
I  thoDght  or  mj  frienda,  of  their  fates,  of  their 

And  oftCD,  Mi  often  of  tod. 
At  length  it  came  over  ■  beantifut  (cene, 

Tliat  Naiuhe  ill  nience  ha<)  made  ; 
Hie  place  vas  but  amoll,  but  't»a>  iwcctly  wr«ne, 

And  •Aequer'd  with  BqDebine  and  ifaadft 
1  gued,  and  I  envied  with  painful  goodwill, 

And  grew  tire>l  of  uiy  seat  in  the  uir ) 
When  all  of  a  luddan  uij  Caitli  stopd  •till, 

As  if  some  nttrautiou  wu*  lliere. 

Like  n  lark  from  the  alcv  it  came  flattering  down. 

And  placed  me  ezactlf  in  view, 
When  who  Bliould  I  meet,  In  thia  channing  retreat. 

This  corner  of  culm  new,  but  lov. 
Delighted  to  find  j^on  in  honour  and  ease, 

1  fell  no  more  Borrow,  nor  pnin ; 
But  the  wind  coniiiie  fair,  I  asceniled  the  breeu, 

And  went  back  with  my  Caetu  again. 

BTQAH  ALLEN. 
Etrak  Allkh,  tbeheroof  Yerniniit,  wosaaprond 
of  liU  literature  as  of  liis  perwnal  vigor  Hud  gene- 
raUliip.  InUewl,  no  small  part  of  the  funiier  was 
pnt  into  Ills  writings.  He  u'rot«  as  lie  acted,  a 
word  and  a  blow.  For  a  certain  quick  intense 
conreption  of  things  tlie  nninetnicted  phytiqua 
of  the  mind,  his  narrative  of  liis  cnptjvity  is  a 
model,  like  hisown  figure,  of  rude,  burlv  itrengtli, 
It  is  to  be  regretteil  thnt  lie  did  not  choose  a  better 
proTiiice  for  the  exercise  of  his  intellect  in  his 
main  work  than  a  low  form  of  infldelitj  and  val- 
gar  attack  upon  the  Christian  religion. 

Ethan  Allen,  the  son  of  n  former  in  Connecti- 
cnt,  was  bom  at  Coventry  in  that  Btate,  Jnn.  10, 
1787.  He  removed  to  Vermont  about  the  year 
1772,  and  becamethe  stalwart  leoiler  of  the  Qr«en 
Honniajn  Boya  in  their  resistance  to  the  territo- 


rial oWma  of  New  York.  His  brilliant  snrprisal 
of  Tioonderoga,  in  1775,  "in  tke  name  of  the  great 
Jehovah  and  of  the  Continental  Gongrett"  need 
hardly  be  mentioned  here.  It  was  pn)balily  the 
snccees  of  that  silventure  which  led  to  the  rasli 
attempt  npon   Hohtreol,  whore  he  was  token 


primner;  a  captivity  which  gave  rin  tn  him  UK' 
thorship  of  a  volume  which  contoitii  a«  mti^  of 
the  essence  of  military  revolntionory  wliigismand 
aiiti-t<in  i»m,  as  it  is  poMible  to  nonrey  in  the 
same  space.  Tbta  work  tellna  sad  Ftory  of  tlie  lack 
of  gallantry  and  of  the  oppression  of  the  Britkh 
service  at  tJiat  time.  A  onsoner  taken  in  war  by 
the  Engli?h  seems  to  iiave  been  regarded  aa 
something  between  an  enemy  and  a  convict,  not 
entitled  to  the  honorable  courtesy  due  bi  tho 
one,  and  not  exactly  reeiionsible  to  the  gallowB 
OiMigiied  for  the  otlier.  The  intermediate  teatn 
woe  a  rebel,  and  the  respect  for  consangnini^ 
which  England  should  have  shown  in  the  stmg* 
gle,  waa  lost  in  the  eonteni[>t  of  familiarity — aaan 
old-fashi<meil  father  would  whip  his  own  diildren 
and  reverence  those  of  oilier  persons.  In  this 
humor  of  his  oonooerors,  Allen  was  token  from 
Montreal  confined  hond  an<l  feet  in  irons,  carried 
on  board  the  Gaspee  Bcliooner-of-wor,  token  from 
Quebec  to  Liverpool  in  a  government  vessel,  suf- 
fering tlie  acconi III cHlati Otis  of  asIaveKliip,  landed 
with  indignity  at  Falmouth;  was  kept  a  priaonef 
and  a  show  at  Fendujiriis  ca.'tle ;  removed  to  the 
Soltbay  frigate,  which  putting  into  C<.iAl,  th« 
Btorex  whicli  tender-hearted  Irish  friends  eeot 
him  were  confircated  for  the  use  of  the  vessel; 
was  bmuglit  to  the  coast  of  America,  and  kept 
in  various  degreeeof  reetntint,  latterly  under  free- 
dom of  parole  at  New  York,  till  the  victory  of 
Saratoga  brought  about  hi?  release  in  1778.     He 

Eublislied  the  narrative uf  his  coptivi^  intbe  fo'- 
nvjng  year. 

A  few  sentenoes  of  this  prodnction  will  ofaow 
the  man  in  the  author.  It  opens  directly  with 
the  aJfoir  of  Ticonderoga ; — "  Ever  since  I  airired 
at  tlie  state  of  manhood,  and  acquninted  inyneif 
witli  tlie  general  history  of  iniuikind,  I  have  felt 
a  sincere  poselon  for  liberty."  For  a  vivid  pio- 
tiirc  of  a  pereonal  encounter  at  a  critical  moment, 
witness  his  defence  of  himself  against  an  Ifdian 
before  Monlrenl,  by  seizing  a  British  officer  fw  a 
shield,  and  holding  him  before  him : — 

Tlte  officer  I  enpitulated  with,  then  directed  rae 
and  my  party  to  ndvance  towards  him,  which  was 
done ;  I  liaiided  him  my  sword,  and  in  half  b  mi- 
niitc  ultcr.  a  savage,  part  of  whose  liead  woa  riisved, 
being  almost  naked  and  painteil,  with  featliera  ii^ 
tennixed  with  the  hair  of  the  ottier  side  of  liis  head, 
came  running  to  me  with  an  incredible  swiflness;  he 
■eemed  to  advance  with  more  than  mortal  Fpecd;  ai 
he  approached  near  me,  his  hellish  visage  vus  be- 
yond nil  description;  snake's  eyes  appciir  innocent 
In  comparison  tu  his;  his  features  extorted  ;  malice, 
death,  murder,  and  tlie  wrath  of  devils  and  damned 
spirits  are  the  emblems  of  Mb  countenance  ;  mid  in 
lest  than  twelve  feet  of  me,  presented  his  firelock ; 
at  the  instant  of  lii«  preeent,  I  twitched  tlie  oflicer, 
U>  whom  1  gnve  my  sword,  between  mc  and  the 
savage ;  but  lie  llew  round  wi^  great  fury,  tiying  to 
single  mc  out  to  shoot  me  without  killing  the  ofTicer; 
but  by  this  lime  I  w:ie  nearly  as  nimble  as  he.  keep- 
ing the  ofiieer  in  such  a  position  that  his  danger  wna 
my  defence;  but,  in  less  tlian  half  a  minute,  I  was 
attacked  by  just  such  another  imp  of  hell :  Tlien  I 
niiule  the  omcer  fly  uruniid  with  incredible  velocity, 
for  a  few  seconds  of  time,  when  I  perceived  a  Cana- 
dian, who  hod  lost  one  eye,  aa  apjiearcd  aflerw.irdi, 
taking  my  part  againet  the  savoges;  and  in  an  in- 
stant nn  Iri'hman  came  to  my  assistance  with  a  B»eJ 
bayonet,  and  drove  away  the  fieiidi,  Bwearing  bj 


ETHAN  ALLEN. 
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— ^  he  woold  kin  them.  Tliie  tngio  scene  oompoe- 
ed  raj  nuDd.  The  escaping  from  to  ewful  a  death 
made  evea  impritonment  happy ;  the  more  so  as  mj 
eoaqnerors  on  the  field  treated  me  with  great  civih- 
if  aod  poUten< 


We  hardly  need  his  assurance,  that  while  con- 
fined on  board  the  Gaspee  schooner  in  irons,  he 
was  "  obliged  to  throw  oat  plenty  of  extravagant 
langoage,  which  answered  certain  purposes  at  that 
time,  better  than  to  grace  a  history."  The  non- 
chalant humor  of  the  man  was  defiant  even  of 
death.  ^*  The  cause,"  says  he,  ^^  I  was  engaged  in 
I  ever  viewed  worthy  hazarding  my  life  for,  nor 
was  I,  in  the  most  critical  moments  of  trouble, 
eorry  that  I  ensoged  in  it ;  and,  as  to  the  world 
of  spirits,  thou^  I  knew  nothing  of  the  mode  and 
manner  of  it,  I  expected  nevertheless,  when  I 
should  arrive  at  sucn  a  world,  that  I  should  be  as 
well  tre^ed  as  oUier  gentlemen  of  my  merit." 
His  characters  of  those  about  him  show  a  subtle 
knowledge  of  human  nature,  as  this  hint  at  a  f^l 
in  authority :  **  I  now  found  myself  under  a  worse 
captain  than  Symonds,  for  Montague  was  loaded 
with  pr^udioes  against  every  body  and  every 
thing  that  was  not  stamped  with  royalty ;  and 
being  by  nature  nnderwitted,  his  wrath  was  hea- 
vier than  the  otliers ;  or  at  least  his  mind  was  in  no 
instance  liable  to  be  directed  by  good  sease,  humor, 
or  bravery,  of  which  Symonds  was  by  turns  su-*- 
oeptible."  His  account  of  Loring,  the  British 
ooiiunissary  of  prisoners  in  the  days  of  prison- 
ships  at  New  York,  is  in  his  strongest  manner. 

This  Loring  is  a  monster ! — There  is  not  his  like 
in  homaii  shape.  He  exhibits  a  smiling  countenance, 
teems  to  wear  a  phli  of  burniinity,  but  has  been  in- 
stramentally  capable  of  the  most  consummate  acts  of 
wickedness,  which  were  first  projected  by  an  aban- 
doned British  council  elothed  with  the  authority  of 
a  Howe,  murdering  premeditatedly,  in  cold  blood, 
near  or  quite  two  thousand  helpleae  prisoners,  and 
that  in  tho  most  clandestine,  mean,  and  shameful 
manner,  at  New  York.  He  is  the  most  mean  spirit- 
ed, cowardly,  deceitful,  and  destnictive  animal  in 
God's  creation  below,  and  regions  of  infernal  devils, 
with  all  their  tremendous  horrors,  are  Impatiently 
ready  to  receive  HoWe  and  him,  with  all  their  detes- 
table accomplice?,  into  the  most  exquisite  agonies  of 
the  hottest  region  of  hell  fire. 

Probably  the  British  were  as  glad  to  part  with 
a  gentleman  who  could  employ  his  tongue  as  pow- 
erfully as  his  sword,  when  he  was  denied  the  lat- 
ter weapon,  as  Allen  was  to  be  released  by  Elias 
Boudinot,  sent  by*  Congress  for  the  service,  and 
fell  into  the  open  arms  of  General  Washington, 
at  Valley  Forge,  "  with  peculiar  marks  of  his 
approbation  and  esteem."  It  is  told  of  one  of 
Allen's  word  encounters  with  a  British  officer, 
that  the  latter  replied  to  his  challenge,  to  pro- 
duce another  woman  who  had  seven  such  sons  a«* 
his  mother — that  Mary  Magdalene  was  a  case  in 
point,  who^was  also  deliyen^  of  seVen  devils. 

His  interview  with  Rivington,  the  pleasure- 
loving  king's  printer  at  New  York,  during  his 
parole,  is  characteristic  of  both  parties.  Riving- 
ton hfid  offended  him  by  his  allusions,  and  Allen 
swore  "  he  would  lick  him  the  very  first  opportu- 
nity he  had."  The  sequel  is  told  by  Rivington 
himself.  "  1  was  sitting,"  says  he,  "  after  a  good 
dinner,  alone,  with  my  bottle  of  Madeira  before 


me,  when  I  heard  an  nmisaal  noise  in  the  street^ 
and  a  huzza  from  the  boys.  I  was  in  the  second 
story,  and,  stepping  to  the  window,  saw  a  tall 
figure  in  tamisned  regimentals,  with  a  large 
cocked  hat  and  an  enormous  long  sword,  followed 
by  a  crowd  of  boys,  who  occasionally  cheered  him 
with  huzzas,  of  which  he  seemed  insensible.  He 
came  up  to  my  door  and  stopped.  I  could 
see  no  more.  My  heart  told  me  it  was  Ethan 
Allen.  I  shut  my  window  and  retired  behind 
my  table  and  my  bottle.  I  was  certain  the  hour 
of  reckoning  had  come.  There  was  no  retreat 
Mr.  Staples,  my  clerk,  came  in  paler  than  ever, 
•and,  clasping  his  hands,  said,  "  Ma  ter,  he  has 
come!"  ^^Iknow  it."  ^^He  entered  the  store 
and  asked  *  if  James  Rivington  lived  there  ? '  I 
answered,  *  Yes,  sir.'  ^  Is  he  at  home  ?'  ^  I  will 
go  and  see,  sir,'  I  said ;  and  now,  master,  what  is 
to  be  done  ?  There  he  is  in  the  store,  and  the 
boys  peeping  at  him  from  the  street"  I  had 
made  up  my  mind.  I  looked  at  the  Madeira — 
possibly  took  a  glass.  ^^  Show  him  up,"  sold  I ; 
*^and  if  such  Madeira  cannot  mollify  him,  he 
must  be  harder  than  adamant"  There  was  a 
fearful  moment  of  suspense.  I  heard  him  on  the 
stairs,  his  long  sword  clanking  at  every  step.  In 
he  ^talked.  ^^  Is  your  name  James  Rivington  ?" 
*^  It  is,  sir,  and  no  man  could  be  more  happy  than 
I  am  to  see  Colonel  Ethan  Allen."  ^*  Sir,  I  have 
come ^"  "  Not  another  word,  my  dear  colo- 
nel, until  you  have  taken  a  seat  and  a  gla«  of 
old  Madeira."    ^^  But,  sir,  I  don't  think  it  proper 

^"    "Not  another  word,  colonel.    Taste  tnis 

wine.  I  have  had  it  in  glass  for  ten  years.  Old 
wine,  yon  know,  unless  it  is  originally  sound, 
never  improves  by  age."  He  took  the  glass, 
swallowed  the  wine,  smacked  his  lips,  and  shook 

his  head  approvingly.    "  Sir,  I  come ^"    "Not 

another  word  until  yon  have  taken  another  gloss, 
and  then,  ray  dear  colonel,  we  will  talk  of  da 
afiairs,  and  I  have  some  queer  events  to  detail" 
In  short,  we  finished  two  bottles  of  Madeira,  and 
parted  as  good  friends  as  if  we  had  never  had 
cause  to  be  otherwise."* 

After  his  captivity,  Allen  returned  to  Vermont, 
where  he  was  received  with  a  hearty  welcome  at 
Bennington.  He  again  identified  himself  with 
the  history  of  the  Independence  of  Vermont  both 
against  England  and  tne  neighboring  states,  and 
after  that  was  secured  in  1791,  lived  mostly  in 
retirement,  composing  his  infidel  work,  Reaaon 
ths  only  Oracle  o/Manyi  which  appeared  in  1784. 


*  De  Pny's  Ethan  Allen,  p.  2^ 

t  Reason  the  only  Oracle  of  Man,  or  a  oompendions  syatem 
of  natural  religion,  alternately  adorned  with  confutation*  of  a 
variety  of  doctrines  incompatible  to  It ;  deduced  from  the 
ino6t  exulted  ideas  which  we  are  able  to  form  of  the  Divine 
and  Human  characters,  and  from  the  universe  in  general. 
8vo.  pp.  47T.  Bennington,  Vt  1784.  As  the  greater  portion  of 
thte  edition  was  destroyed  bv  fire  in  Its  printing  office,  and  It  has 
not  been  reprinted  entire,  this  Is  now  a  very  scarce  volome. 
A  mutilated  edition  appeared  about  1849  in  New  York. 

When  Oraydon  was  a  prisoner  in  New  York  1n  1TT7,  after 
the  loss  of  Fort  Washln^n,  he  met  Allen,  and  has  left  in  his 
Memoirs  a  striking  account  of  his  impressions  of  the  man. 
•*Hi8  flgaro  was  that  of  a  robust,  large-framed  nutn,  worn 
down  by  confinement  and  hard  fere ;  but  he  was  now  recover- 
ing his  flesh  and  spirits ;  and  a  snit  of  bine  clothes,  with  a  gpid 
lacisd  hat  that  had  been  presented  to  him  by  the  gentlemen  of 
Cork,  enabled  him  to  make  a  very  passable  appearance  for  a 
rebel  Colonel.  He  nsed  to  show  a  fractnre  in  one  of  bin  teeth, 
occasioned  by  his  twbtlng  off  with  it.  in  a  fit  of  anger,  the  nafl 
which  festeoed  the  bar  of  his  handcuflb ;  and  which  drew  fjrom 
one  of  the  astonished  speotatort  the  exclamation  of  **Daaiii 
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Of  this  book,  Dr.  Dwight,  in  his  Travels,  hss 
nniArked  that  ^^  it  was  the  first  formal  publication 
in  the  United  States^penly  directed  against  the 
Christian  religion.  When  it  came  ont,  I  read  as 
mnch  (^  it  as  I  could  summon  patience  to  read. 
Decent  nonsense  may  possibly  amuse  an  idle  hour ; 
but  brutal  nonsense  can  only  be  read  as  an  inflic- 
tion of  penal  justice."  * 

The  story  of  Allen^s  second  marriage,  illus- 
trating these  opinions,  is  told  by  his  latest  bio- 
grapher, De  Puy,  in  his  interesting  and  yaloable 
contribution  to  the  history  of  Vermont.t 

*^  General  Allen,  who  had  at  various  times 
resided  at  Bennington,  Ariington,  and  Tinmouth, 
at  last  took  up  his  residence  on  the  Winooski. 
During  a  session  of  the  court  at  Westminster,  he 
appeared  with  a  magnificent  pair  of  horses  and  a 
black  driver.  Chief  Justice  Robinson  and  Stephen 
R.  Bradley,  an  eminent  lawyer,  were  there,  and 
as  their  breakfast  was  on  the  table,  they  asked 
Allen  to  join  them.  He  replied  that  he  had 
breakfasted,  and  while  they  were  at  the  table,  he 
would  go  in  and  see  Mi's.  Buchanan,  a  handsome 
widow  who  was  at  the  house.  He  entered  the 
sitting-room,  and  at  once  said  to  Mrs.  Buchanan, 
'  Well,  Fanny,  if  we  are  to  be  married,  1^  us  be 
about  it*     *  Very  well.*  she  promptly  replied, 

*  give  me  time  to  fix  up.*  In  a  few  minutes  she 
was  ready,  and  Judge  Robinson  was  at  once 
called  upon  by  them  to  perform  the  customary 
ceremony.  Said  Allen,  *  Judge,  Mrs.  Buchanan 
and  I  have  concluded  to  be  married ;  I  don*t  care 
much  about  the  ceremony,  and  as  near  as  I  can 
find  out,  Fanny  cares  as  little  for  it  as  I  do ;  but  as 
a  decent  respect  for  the  customs  of  society  requires 
it  of  us,  we  are  >\illing  to  have  the  ceremony 
performed.*  The  gentlemen  present  were  much 
surprised,  and  Judge  Robinson  repUed,  ^  Greneral 
Allen,  this  is  an  important  matter ;  have  you 
thought  seriously  of  it?  *  *  Yes,  yes,*  exclaimed 
Allen,  looking  at  Mrs.  Buchanan ;  '  but  it  don*t 
require  much  thoughts*  Judge  Robinson  then  rose 
from  his  seat  and  said,  *"  Join  your  hands  together. 
Ethan  Allen,  you  take  this  woiqan  to  be  your 
lawftd  and  wedded  wife :  vou  promise  to  love  and 
protect  her  according  to  the  law  of  God  and ^ 

*  Stop,  stop.  Judge.  The  law  of  God,*  said  Allen, 
looking  forth  upon  the  fields,  *  nil  nature  is  full  of 
it    Yes,  go  on.    My  team  is  at  the  door.*    As 


trim,  can  be  eat  Iron  t**  *  *  *  His  style  was  a  Blngnlar  com- 
pound of  local  barbarisms,  scriptural  phrases,  ar.d  oriental 
wildness ;  and  though  unclassic  and  sometimes  anirrammatical, 
it  was  hi.zhly  animated  and  forcibie.  In  the  following  sentence 
of  his  narranve.  though  it  is  not  perliaps  strictly  correct  In  its 
construction,  there  b  to  me,  a  flash  of  moral  pathos  not 
nnworthy  a  Robertson.  '  When  the  fleet,*  says  he, '  consisting 
of  about  forty -five  sail,  including  five  men-of-war,  sailed  from 
the  ooTe  (of  Cork)  with  a  fresh  breeze,  the  appearance  was 
beautiful,  abstracted  from  the  ui^nst  and  blooov  de5igns  they 
had  in  view/  Notwithstanding  that  Allen  m^ht  have  had 
something  of  the  insubordinate,  lawless  frontier  spirit  in  his 
eompoettion,  liaving  been  in  a  state  of  hostility  with  the 
government  of  New  York  before  tba  war  of  the  revolution,  he 
appeared  to  me  to  be  a  man  of  generosity  and  honor ;  several 
instances  of  which  occur  in  his  publication,  and  one  not 
equivocally  came  under  mv  own  observation.  General  Wash- 
ington,  speaking  of  him  in  an  oflScial  letter  of  May  the  12th, 
1T88,  (MMerves,  with  a  Just  discrimlDatlon,  that  there  was  an 
original  something  in  him  which  commanded  admiration.'*-^ 
Qraydon's  Memoirs,  848. 

*IL40«. 

t  Ethan  AUen  and  the  Oreen  Monntaln  Heroes  of  *76,  witb  a 
sketch  of  tlie  Early  History  of  Vermont,  by  Henry  W.  De 
Pay,  author  of  *' Louis  Napoleon  and  bis  Tiznaa.*'  '^Koasuth,"* 
4c    BoflUo.    Phinney  4  Ck>.,  1858. 


soon  as  the  oer^nony  was  ended,  Geneial  AJlen 
and  his  bride  entered  his  carriage  and  drove  oSL*'* 

Two  anecdotes  of  Allen  show  the  best  nataure 
of  the  man.  He  once  gave  a  note  to  a  dtixen  of 
Boston,  who  put  it  in  collection  in  Vennoiit. 
Judgment  was  about  being  taken,  when  Allen 
employed  a  lawyer  to  stay  proceedings.  To  his 
surprise,  he  heard,  from  a  distant  part  of  tiie 
court-house,  his  lawyer  deny  the  signature;  upon 
which  he  rushed  forward,  and  in  a  loud,  indignant 

tone,  confronted  him :  "  Mr. ^  I  didn^t  hire 

yon  to  come  here  and  lie.  Tliat  is  a  true  note. 
I  signed  it;  TD  swear  to  it;  and  rilp«y  it  I  I 
want  no  shufiBing.  I  want  time,  nhat  I  en^ 
ployed  you  for,  was  to  get  this  business  put  over 
to  die  next  court ;  not  to  come  here  ana  lie  and 
juggle  about  it.'**  This  proves  his  honor; 
another  instance  shows  his  humanity.  When  tipro 
children,  daughters  of  a  settler,  were  once  lost  in 
the  woods  of  Vermont,  search  was  made  for 
them  by  the  townspeople  and  given  up.  Alien 
mounted  a  stump,  made  an  eloquent,  pathetio 
appeal,  rallied  the  company  for  a  new  expedition, 
and  the  children  were  restored  to  their  parents. 
Another  anecdote  is  somewhat  ludicrous,  bnt 
energetic  While  at  Tinmouth,  he  was  one  day 
in  the  house  of  the  village  physician  when  a  lady 
was  present  for  the  purpose  of  having  a  tootn 
drawn.  As  often  as  the  doctor  was  ready,  tlie 
lady's  timidity  baulked  his  operations.  Allen'*s 
big  nature  grew  restive  at  the  sight.  "Hero, 
Doctor,  take  out  one  of  my  teeth."  "But  your 
teeth  are  all  sound."  *'  Never  mind.  Do  aa  I 
direct  you."  Out  came  a  tooth.  "Now,  madam,** 
says  Allen  to  the  lady,  '^  take  courage  from  the 
example."  He  once  threatened  to  apply  the 
argumentwn  ad  hominem  in  this  novel  form  on  a 
somewhat  larger  scale.  A  man  had  been  con- 
victed of  supplying  the  British  with  provisions, 
and  been  sentenced  by  a  jury  of  ^x  to  be  hun^. 
A  lawyer  interposed  for  a  new  trial,  as  twelve 
must  constitute  a  legal  jury.  The  public  was  dis- 
appointed at  the  reprieve.  Allen  addressed  them 
with  an  oath,  advising  to  wait  for  the  day  next 
appointed,  promising — "  You  shall  see  somebody 
hung  at  all  events ;  for  if  Redding  is  not  th^ 
hung,  I  will  be  hung  myself. ^'t 

It  was  not  long  auer  the  time  of  these  stories, 
in  the  fUl  possession  of  his  powers,  at  the  a^e 
of  fifty,  he  was  cut  off  suddenly  by  apoplexy,  at 
Burlington,  Vermont,  February  12, 1789. 

A  brother  of  Ethan  Allen,  Ira  AUen,  wrote  the 
Natural  and  Political  History  o^  the  State  of 
Vermont,  published  in  an  octavo  volume  in  1798, 

COKQiriBT  or  TICONDSBOOA. 

Ever  since  I  arrived  at  the  state  of  manhood,  and 
acquainted  my^lf  with  the  general  history  of  man- 
kind,  I  hnvo  felt  a  sincere  passion  for  liberty.  Th« 
history  of  nations,  doomed  to  perpetual  slavery,  in 
consequence  of  yielding  up  to  tyrants  their  natural- 
born  liberties,  I  read  with  a  sort  of  philosophical 
horror;  so  that  the  first  systematical  and  bloody 
attempt,  at  Lexington,  to  enslave  America^ 
thoroughly  electrified  my  mind,  and  fully  deter* 


*  Lo88ing*8  Field  Book,  1. 180. 

t  De  Pay,  p.  89%  who  Toncbes  for  the  anthentldtf  of  tha 
two  last  stftrles.  He  shows  reason  to  doubt  the  oommoD  story 
of  the  message  seot  bj  AlUn's  daughter  to  him  <ni  her  deat^ 
bed. 


PRAKCIS  HOPSIKSOK. 


imned  nie  to  take  part  vith  mj  coontrf.      And, 


iritsteTy  m 


mjwlf  in  its  behon,  directious 
to  me  from  the  then  colonj  (now  state)  of  Caiiii<~.>.-- 
ent;  to  raua  the  Qreea-Houatoia  Boya,  and.  i/  possi- 
blo,  vith  them  to  BDrpriie  and  take  the  fortress  of 
Ttconderago.  Thia  cntarpme  I  cheerfullj  undertook; 
and,  after  first  guarding  alt  the  seveni  passes  that 
led  thither,  to  cut  off  all  intelligence  between  the 
ganisan  and  the  country,  made  a  forced  march  from 
Bennington,  and  arrived  at  the  lake  opposite  to 
ncODderogOiOn  the  evening  of  the  nintii  day  of  May, 
1T76,  with  two  hilndred  and  thirty  Taliaiit  Green- 
Uonntain  Boys;  and  it  was  with  the  utmost  ditli- 
ealty  that  I  jiroonred  boats  to  cross  the  Inke.  HoW'^ 
«<rer.  I  landed  eighty-t!ir.>e  men  Deikr  the  gan-ison, 
and  aent  the  boata  bauk  for  the  rear-guurd,  com- 
manded by  Col.  Selh  Wnrner,  but  the  day  began  to 
dawn,  ond  I  found  mjaelf  under  the  QBceesity  to 
attack  the  fort,  before  the  rear  could  cross  the  lake; 
and,  aa  it  wiu  viewed  hazardous,  I  harangued  the 
offiotre  and  soldiers  ia  the  manner  following:— 

"Friends  and  fellow  soldiers — You  have  far  a  nn 
bar  of  yean  post  been  a  acourge  nnd  terror 
arbitrary  power.  Your  valor  has  been  famed  abroad, 
and  acknowledged,  aa  appears  by  the  advice  and 
orders  to  me.  from  the  Qenerol  Assembly  of  Con- 
■eoticDt,  to  anrprise  and  take  the  garrison  now 
before  ua.  I  now  propose  to  advance  before  you, 
■nd,  ia  person,  conduct  you  through  the  wicket- 
gate;  for  we  must  this  morning  either  quit  our  pre- 
tenaioDS  to  valor,  or  pojsew  om-Belvea  of  this  fortress 
in  a  few  minutej;  and.  inasmuuh  as  it  ia  a  desperate 
attempt,  which  none  but  the  bravest  of  men  dare 
Dndertake,  I  do  not  urge  it  an  any  contrary  to  his 
will  Ton  that  will  undertake  voluntarily,  poiae 
your  firelpcka" 

Tfae  men  being,  at  this  time,  drawn  np  in  three 
ranks,  each  poised  his  firelock.  I  ordered  them  to 
Ctca  to  the  nght,  and  at  the  head  of  the  centre-file, 
marched  tbem  immediately  to  the  wicket-gate  ofore- 
•aid,  where  I  found  a  sentry  posted,  who  instantly 
mapped  his  fusee  at  me  ;  I  ran  immediat^y  toward 
him,  and  he  retreated  through  the  covered  wav  into 
the  p;irado  within  the  garnaou,  gave  a  hnlli 


each  other. 

The  gar 

gave  tbre 


m  under  ft  bomb-prooE      My  piirty,  who  followed 

la  into  the  fort,  I  fonued  on  the  parade  in  anch  a 

a  filce  the  two   barracks  which  faced 

on  being  aale^,  except  the  sentries,  we 
luzias  which  greatly  surprised  them. 
One  of  the  seiitriee  mode  a  pose  at  one  of  my  offi- 
cers with  a  chi4^ed  bayonet,  and  alightly  wounded 
him:  Hy  &!^i  thuught  was  to  kill  him  with  my 
sword;  but,  in  an  instant,  I  altered  the  design  and 
fury  of  the  blow  to  a  slight  cut  on  the  side  of  the 
head,  upon  wbiob  he  dropped  his  gun,  and  asked 
quarter,  which  I  readily  granted  him.  and  demanded 
of  him  the  place  where  the  coiumiinding  officer  kept; 
he  shewed  me  a  pair  of  atairs  in  the  front  of  a  bar- 
rack, on  the  west  part  of  the  garrison,  which  led  up 
to  a  second  story  m  sud  borrack.  to  which  I  imme- 
diately repaired,  and  ordered  the  commander,  CapL 
Do  la  Place,  to  come  fortJi  instantly,  or  I  would 
aacrifif:e  the  whole  garrison;  at  which  the  Capt. 
came  iramediatoly  to  the  door,  with  his  breeches  in 
his  hand;  when  I  ordered  him  to  deliver  me  tlie  fort 
instantly;  be  asked  me  by  what  authority  I 
demanded  it:  I  answered  him,  "In  the  name  of  tht 
Qreai  Jehovah,  and  the  Ooniinental  Congrtei."  The 
authority  of  the  Uongi'ess  being  very  tittle  known 
at  that  time,  he  began  to  speak  i^in;  but  I  .inter- 
rupted him,  and  with  my  drawn  aword  over  his 
hrad,  agaia  demanded  an  immediato  surrender  of 
the  garrison:  with  wliich  he  then  complied,  and 
tou  I. — 14 


ordered  Ids  men  to  be  forthwith  paraded  widMut 

arms,  as  he  hod  given  up  the  garrison.  In  the  mean 
time  some  of  my  officers  had  given  orders,  and  in 
consequence  thereof,  sundry  of  the  barrack  doon 
were  beat  down,  and  about  one  third  of  tlie  garri- 
aon  imprisoned,  which  consisted  of  the  aaid  com- 
mander, a  lient.  Felthnm,  a  conductor  of  artillery, 
a  gunner,  two  serjeants,  and  forty-four  rank  and  file; 
about  oae  hundred  piecca  of  cannon,  one  thirteen 
inch  mortar,  and  a  number  of  swivels.  This  aur- 
prise  was  carried  into  execution  in  the  grey  of  the 
marniiig  of  the  tenth  of  Mny,  ITTG.  Theann  seemed 
to  rise  that  morning  with  a  superior  lustre;  and 
Tieonderoga  and  ila  dependencies  smiled  to  it*  eoo- 
querors,  who  tossed  about  tlie  flowing  bowl,  and 
wished  success  to  CoDgrew,  and  the  liberty  and  Eree- 
dom  of  America. 

FRANCIS  HOPEnreON. 

HoFKiNsoir,  the  anthor  of  The  Pretty  Story, 
and  the  famous  bnlbid,  The  Battle  of  the  Kegi. 
was  one  of  the  prime  wita  of  the  Revolution,  and 
may  be  ranked  alongside  of  TrDmbuIl  for  his  efB- 
ciency  in  the  cause.  Tho  geDiiiB  of  the  two  men 
may  be  readily  distinguished.  They  had  wit  ond . 
humor  in  different  combinntioiw.  The  author  of 
M'Fingiil  bad  more  of  the  power, .  Hopkinson  a 
larger  proportion  of  tlint  gentle  quality  which 
plays  around  the  heart.  The  one  had  the  advan- 
tji(ce  in  verse,  the  other  in  prose.  The  worka  of 
both  remain  eminent  ornaraenta  of  the  literatur* 
of  their  oonntry.  We  have  had  nothing  better  in 
tbdr  way  iinc«. 


Fronds  Hopkinson  was  bom  in  Philadelphia  in 
1738.  His  father,  Thomas,  waa  an  Englishman, 
who  emigrated  to  that  city,  having  secured,  it  ia 
said,  government  patronage  through  his  marrioss 
with  the  niece  of  the  Bishop  of  Worcester.  He 
assisted  Fnmklin  in  his  discoveries  in  electricity, 
and  actively  promoted  the  liberal  improvements 
of  the  day.  Upon  his  death  his  widow  directed 
the  education  of  the  son  who  was  sentta  the  Col- 
lege, since  the  University  of  Pennsylvania.  He 
afterwards  studied  law.  In  1761  he  served  a* 
secretary  in  a  oonferenoe  held  on  the  banks  of  the 
Lehigh,  between  the  government  of  Pennsylvania 
and  several  Indian  nations.    One  of  his  fbnner 
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Ths  Treaty,  celebrates  the  event  In  1766  he 
was  in  England,  remaining  there  two  years,  and 
passing  bis  time  between  town  and  country.  On 
his  return  to  America  he  resided  at  Bordentown, 
New  Jersey,  where  he  married  Miss  Ann  Borden 
of  that  place.  His  Pretty  Story,  written  in 
the  fashion  of  Arbuthnot's  John  Bull,  though  in  a 
milder  vein,  was  published  with  great  success  in 
a  pamphlet  in  1774.  It  represents  England  as  a 
nobleman,  possessed  of  a  valuable  farm,  and  with 
a  great  number  of  children  and  grandchildren,  for 
the  government  of  whom  he  had  entered  into 
various  compacts.  Parliament  is  represented  as 
hi9  wife,  chosen  for  him  every  seven  years  by  the 
family.  The  fortunes  of  the  American  settlers  are 
depicted,  and  the  encroachments  of  parliament 
none  the  less  forcibly  presented  in  the  humorous 
description.  The  chapters  end  with  a  broken  pro- 
phetic sentence:  ^^ These  harsh  and  unconsdtn- 
tional  proceedings  of  the  overseer  so  highly  irri- 
tated tiack,  and  the  other  families  of  the  new  farm, 
that****<°>-  Cetera  desunty  The  author's  "  Pro- 
phecy,"  in  1776,  and  "Political  Catechism"  in 
1777,  helped  to  work  out  the  sequel.  The  latter 
is  a  set  of  queries  and  answers  respecting  Lord 
North  and  the  conduct  of  the  war,  ending  with  a 
tribute  to  Washington.  "Who  has  the  chief 
command  of  the  American  army  ?"  "  His  Excel- 
lency Greneral  Washington!"  "What  is  his  cha- 
racter?" "To  him  the  title  ef  Excellency  is 
^phed  with  peculiar  propriety.  He  is  the  best 
and  tiie  greatest  man  the  world  ever  knew.  In 
private  life  he  wins  the  hearts  and  wears  the  love 
of  all  who  are  so  happy  as  to  fall  within  the' circle 
of  his  acquaintance.  In  his  public  character  he 
commands  universal  respect  and  admiration. 
Conscious  that  the  principles  on  which  he  acts  are 
indeed  founded  in  virtue  and  truth,  he  steadily 
pursues  the  arduous  work  with  a  mind  neither 
depressed  by  disappointment  and  difficulties,  nor 
elated  ^vith  temporary  success.  He  retreats  like 
a  General,  and  attacks  like  a  Hero.  Had  he  lived 
in  the  days  of  idolatry  he  had  been  worshipped  as 
a  God.  One  age  cannot  do  justice  to  his  merit ; 
but  a  grateful  posterity  shaU,  for  a  succession  of 
ages,  remember  the  great  deliverer  of  his  coun- 
try." Hopkinson  represented  New  Jersey  in  the 
general  Congress  of  1776,  and  signed  the  Declara- 
tion of  Independence.  His  Battle  of  the  Kegs, 
written  about  this  time,  and  celebrating  an  actual 
incident,  has  been  the  most  popular  of  American 
Hovolutionory  ballads.  His  humorous  handling 
of  Rivington,  the  royal  printer  at  New  York,  is 
among  his  biest  political  squibs. 

When  the  war  was  concluded,  a  new  general 
government  was  to  be  established  and  local  diffi- 
culties overcome.  Hopkinson's  pen  here  achieved 
some  of  its  greatest  triumphs  in  exposing  the  dis- 
sensions and  absurdities  of  state  politicians.  His 
New  Boof,  an  allegory,  containing  in  substance 
the  arguments  of  the  debate  in  the  Convention 
of  Pennsylvania  in  1787,  met  to  consider  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States,  is  a  masterly 
production,  and  his  song  on  the  subject  has  hap- 
pily preserved  its  spirit  in  verse. 

His  sharp  raiUery  in  his  essays  did  much  to  miti- 
gate the  excessive  litigation  and  newspaper  con- 
troversies of  the  day.  In  his  Typographical  Mode 
of  Conducting  a  Quarrel  he  Anticipated  Southey's 
ra^hion  of  t^dling  his  Bear  story  in  the  Doctor, 


by  gradations  of  type.  *  The  paper  made   two 
belligerents  of  the  day,  a  merchant  and  a  lawyer, 
who  were  oppressing  the  publican  the  newi;pai>ers, 
ridiculous.     It  proposed  a  new  style  of  printing  for 
different  degrees  of  abuse  and  invective — various 
type,  from  five  line  pica   to  minion,  through 
French  canon  doAMiwards.     "  There  is  no  look- 
ing," says  he,  "at  the  first  page  of  the  Daily  Ad- 
vertiser, without  imagining  a  number  of  people 
hollowing  and  bawling  to  you  to  buy  their  goods 
or  lands,  to  charter  their  ships,  or  to  inform  yen. 
that  a  servant  or  a  horse  nath  strayed  a^vraj. 
For  my  part,  I  am  so  possessed  with  this  idea, 
that  as  soon  as  I  take  up  the  paper  of  the  day,  I 
turn  over  to  articles  of  intelligence  as  auic^  as 
possible,  leet  my  eyes  should  be  stunved  bp  th9 
oeular  uproar  of  the  first  page."     His  ThotiffhU 
on  the  Disease  of  the  Mind ;  with  a  s^eme  ybr 
purging  the  moral  faculties  qf  the  good  people  of 
Penneykania,  proposes  that  a  weekly  and  daily 
newspaper  should  be  expres^y  set  apart  and  ac- 
knowledged as  rcoeptacles  for  all  tne  filth  and 
scandal  of  the  town.    The  treatment  is  rather 
Swiflian,  in  occasional  coarseness,  but  the  Batire 
is  truthful.     He  compares  the  humors  of  the 
mind  to  the  secretions  of  the  body :  ^^  A  sarca^n 
is  nothing  more  than  spitting, — and  so  it  is  asoal 
to  say,  *  he  lias  spit  his  spite.*    A  crnde  attempt 
at  humor  is  parallel  with  blowing  one^s  nose,  Ibr 
snch  humors  are  apt  to  collect  in  cold  oonsUto- 
tions ;  and  a  young  poeta.<«ter  may  be  put  into  a 
considerable  perspiration  by  the  scorching  flames 
of  love."    Hopkinson  was  a  refonner  in  tlie  cause 
of  education,  and  wrote  various  papers  laughing 
at  its  grammatical,  metaphysical,  and'  »?cientific 
perplexities.     His  Modem  Learning :  exemplified 
oy  a  specimen  of  a  collegiate  examincUion^    in 
which  a  salt-box  is  put  through  the  various  cate- 
gories of  tlie  sciences,  is  the  best  of  his  papers 
of  this  class.      In  his    sketches  of  the  minor 
morals  and  manners  of  the  day,  he  was  equally 
happy.    His  Essay  on  White-  Washing  was  mis- 
taken for  the  composition  of  Franklin,  and  pub- 
lished among  his  writings.    His  friend,  Dr.  Rush, 
was  a  great  admirer  of  his  genius  in  these  pro- 
ductions. 

Hopkinson  took  pride  in  his  share  in  planning 
the  grand  Fourtli  of  July  Federal  Pix)cesaon 
at  Philadelphia,  in  1788;  a  minute  account  of 
which  he  prepared  and  has  left  in  his  \\Ti tings. 
In  1779  he  was  made  Judge  of  the  Admiralty  of 
Pennsylvania.  His  decisions  while  in  office  iK^ers 
collected  by  him  for  the  edition  of  his  writings. 
In  1790  he  was  appointed  by  the  President^ 
Judge  of  the  District  Court.  He  died  the  follow- 
ing year.  May  9,  of  an  apoplectic  fit.  Before  his 
death  he  had  prepared  the  carefully  arranged 
collection  of  his  literary  productions  for  tlie  press, 
which  was  published  by  Dpbson  in  Philadelphia, 
"  in  the  dress  in  which  he  left  them,"  in  three 
octavo  volumes  in  l792,  bearing  the  title:  Tike 
Miscellaneous  Essays  and  Occasional  Writings 
<f  Francis  Hopkinson,  Esq.  A  more  finished  and 
accomplished  work  hat  never  L^ued  from  the 
American  press. 

The  prose  of  Hopkinson  is  quite  unique  and 
original;  simple  in  style,  and  ingenious  in  thon^t 
and  invention ;  always  neat  and  elegant  in  expree- 
sion,  and  perfect  in  its  gentle  playfulnees.  His 
poetry  is  of  an  agreeable  turn,  his  L^  Allegro  ai^d 
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H  FmueroM  being  familiar  adaptations  of  Mil- 
ton. His  constant  sensibility  frequently  becomes 
eloquent;  and  his  verses  have  many  ingenious 
passages.  Many  of  his  poems  are  occasional  ad- 
dresses to  the  fair,  in  which  the  charms  of  Delia 
and  Rosalinda  have  every  attention  paid  to  them. 

In  person,  Hopkinson  is  described  as  a  lively 
man,  a  little  below  the  common  size,  with  small 
but  animated  features.*  He  had  many  general 
accomplishments,  in  music,  painting,  and  conver- 
aation.  As  a  kindly  trait  of  his  character,  it  is 
told  that  he  had  a  pet  mouse  which  would  come 
to  him  at  table,  ana  that  his  familiar  pigeons  were 
qoite  fomons.f  He  corresponded  on  novelties  in 
science,  for  which  he  had  a  decided  taste,  with 
Franklin  and  Jeflferson.  His  portrait^  from  which 
our  vignette  is  token,  is  painted  by  Pine. 

His  son,  Joseph  Hopldnson,  wrote  the  song, 
Hail  Columbia. 

▲  UBTTSS  FBOM  A  OCirrLBMAJf  IH  AMESIOA,  TO  nO  rSIXXD  HT 

numov%t  on  WHiTB-WAiHure. 

Dear  Sir, — ^The  peculiar  cusrtoras  of  every  country 
appear  to  straneers  awkward  aud  absurd,  but  the  in- 
haoitants  consider  them  as  very  proper  and  even 
necessary.  Long  habit  imposes  on  the  understand- 
ing, and  recoacUes  it  to  any  thine  that  is  not  mani- 
festly pernicious  or  immediately  destructive. 

The  religion  of  a  country  is  scarcely  held  in 
greater  veneration  than  its  established  customs: 
aad  it  is  almost  as  difficult  to  produce  an  alteration 
in  the  oue  as  in  the  other.     Any  interference  of 

fovemmeat  for  the  reformation  of  national  custonis, 
owever  trivial  and  absurd  they  may  be,  never  fails 
to  produce  the  greatest  discontent,  and  sometimes 
dangorooa  convu&iona  Of  thb  there  are  frequent 
instances  in  history.  Bad  habits  are  most  safely 
removed  by  the  same  means  that  established  them, 
viz.  by  imperceptible  gradations,  and  the  constant 
example  and  influence  of  the  higher  class  of  the 
people^ 

We  are  apt  to  conclude  that  the  fashions  and  man- 
ners of  our  own  country  are  most  rational  and  pro- 
per/because  the  eye  and  the  understanding  have 
long  since  been  reconciled  to  them,  and  we  ridicule 
or  condemn  those  of  other  nations  on  account  of 
their  novelty:  yet  the  foreigner  will  defend  his 
national  habits  with  at  least  as  much  plausibility  as 
we  can  our  own.  The  truth  is,  that  reason  has 
little  to  do 'in  the  matter.  Customs  are  for  the 
most  part  arbitrary,  and  one  nation  has  ns  good  a 
right  to  flx  its  peculiarities  as  another.  It  is  of  no 
purpose  to  talk  of  convenience  as  a  standard  : 
every  thing  becomes  convenient  by  practice  and 
habiU 

I  have  read  somewhere  of  a  nation  (in  Africa,  I 
think)  which  is  governed  by  twelve  counsellors. 
When  these  counsellors  are  to  meet  on  public  busi- 
ness, twelve  large  earthenjars  are  set  in  two  rows, 
and  filled  with  water.  The  counsellors  enter  the 
apartment  one  after  another,  stark  naked,  and  each 


•  •*  At  Mr.  Pcale*8  palnter*8  room  I  met  Mr.  Fnmds  Hop- 
kinsoo,  late  a  Mtndamos  Connsellor  of  New  Jersej,  now  a 
member  of  the  ContiaenUl  Oon«rresa,  who,  it  seemA,  Is  a  natlTe 
of  Philadelphia;  a  son  of  a  prothonotary  of  this  ooantry,  who 
was  a  peiTon  much  respected.  The  son  was  liberally  educated, 
and  is  a  painter  and  a  poet  I  have  a  ourloei^  to  penetrate 
a  Uttle  deeper  Into  the  oosom  of  this  earions  gentleman.  He  Is 
one  of  your  pretty,  little,  curioua,  ingenious  men.  His  head  Is 
not  bi^r  than  a  b^e  apple,  less  than  our  fHend  Pemberton, 
or  Doetor  8lmon  Tufts.  I  hare  not  met  with  anything  in 
natural  history  more  amusing  and  entertaining  than  his  per- 
aonal  tt>peanuioe — ^yot  he  is  genteel  and  well  bred,  and  is  very 
9oclaL*^--John  Adams  to  his  wife.    Phlla.  Aug.  31,  ITTtt. 

t  Delaplaine's  Beposltory,  Art  Hopkinson. 


leaps  into  a  jar,  where  he  sits  up  to  the  chin  in 
water.  When  the  jars  are  all  filled  with  counsellors, 
they  proceed  to  deliberate  on  the  g^reat  concerns  of 
the  nation.  This,  to  be  sure,.form8  a  very  grotesque 
scene;  but  the  object  is  to  transact  the  publio  busi- 
ness :  they  have  been  accustomed  to  do  it  in  this 
way,  and  therefore  it -appears  to  them  the  most 
rational  and  convenient  way.  Indeed,  if  we  con- 
sider it  impartially,  there  seems  to  be  no  reason 
why  a  counsellor  may  not  be  as  wise  in  an  earthen 
jar  as  in  an  elbow  chair ;  or  why  the  good  of  the 
people  may  not  be  as  maturely  considered  in  the 
one  as  in  the  other. 

The  established  manners  of  every  country  are  the 
standards  of  propriety  with  the  people  who  have 
adopted  them ;  and  every  nation  assumes  the  riffht 
of  considering  all  deviations  therefrom  as  barba- 
risms and  abeurditiea 

The  Chinese  have  retained  their  laws  and  customs 
for  ages  immemorial:  and  although  they  have  long 
had  a  oommeroial  intercourse  with  European  na^ 
tions,  and  are  well  acquainted  with  their  improve- 
ments in  the  arts,  and  their  modes  of  civilization, 
yet  they  are  so  ^r  from  being  convinced  of  any 
superiority  in  the  European  manners,  that  their 
government  takes  the  most  serious  measures  to  pre- 
vent the  customs  of  foreigners  taking  root  amongst 
them.  It  employs  their  utmost  vigilance  to  enjoy 
the  benefits  of  commerce,  and  at  the  same  time  guard 
against  innovations  that  might  affect  the  charac- 
teristic manners  of  the  people. 

Since  the  discovery  oi  the  Sandwich  islands  in  the 
South-Sea,  they  have  been  visited  by  ships  from 
several  nations  ;  yet  the  natives  have  shown  no  in- 
clination to  prefer  the  dress  and  manners  of  the  visi- 
tors to  their  own.  It  is  even  probable  that  they 
pity  the  ignornnce  of  the  Europeans  thev  have 
seen,  as  far  removed  from  civilization;  and  value 
themselves  on  the  propriety  aud  advantage  of  their 
own  customs. 

There  is  nothing  new  in  these  observations,  and  I 
had  no  intention  of  making  them  when  I  sat  down 
to  write,  but  they  obtruded  themselves  upon  me. 
My  intention  was  to  give  you  some  account  of  the 
people  of  these  new  states ;  but  I  am  not  sufficiently 
informed  for  the  purpose,  having,  as  yet,  seen  little 
more  than  the  cities  of  Nete-  York  and  Philadelphia, 
I  have  discovered  but  few  national  singularitiee 
amongst  them.  Their  customs  and  manners  are 
nearly  the  some  with  those  of  England,  which  they 
have  long  been  used  to  cop^.  For,  previous  to  the 
late  revolution,  the  Americans  were  taught  firom 
their  infancy  to  look  up  to  the  English  as  the  pat' 
terns  of  perfection  in  all  things. 

I  have,  however,  observed  one  custom,  which,  for 
aught  I  know,  is  peculiar  to  this  country.  An  ac- 
count of  it  will  serve  to  fill  up  the  remainder  of  this 
sheet,  and  may  afford  you  some  amusements 

When  a  young  couple  are  about  to  enter  on  the 
matrimonial  state,  a  never-failing  article  in  the  mar- 
riage treaty  is,  that  the  lady  ^hall  have  and  enjoy 
the  free  and  unmolested  exercise  of  the  rights  of 
wurrK-WASHiNO,  with  all  its  ceremonials,  privileges, 
and  appurtenances.  You  will  wonder  what  this 
privilege  of  white-wiAhing  is.  I  will  endeavor  to 
give  you  an  idea  of  the  ceremony,  as  I  have  seen  it 
performed. 

There  is  no  season  of  the  year  in  which  the  lady 
may  not,  if  she  pleases,  claim  her  privilege ;  but  the 
latter  end  of  May  is  generally  fixed  upon  for  the 
purpose.  The  attentive  husband  may  judge,  by  cer- 
tain prognostics,  when  the  storm  is  nieh  at  hand.  If 
the  lady  grows  uncommonly  fretful,  nuds  fault  with 
the  servants,  is  discontented  with  Uie  children,  and 
complains  much  of  the  nostiuess  of  every  thing  about 
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her:  these  are  symptoms  which  otight  not  to  be 
neglected,  yet  they  sometimes  go  off  without  any 
ftirther  effect  But  if,  when  the  husband  rises  in 
the  morning,  he  should  observe  in  the  yard,  a  wheel- 
barrow,  with  a  Quantity  of  lime  in  it,  or  should  see 
certain  bnckets  nlled  with  a  solution  of  lime  in  wa^ 
ter,  there  is  no  time  for  hesitation.  He  immediately 
locks  up  the  apartment  or  closet  where  his  papen 
and-private  property  are  kept,  and  putting  the  key 
.in  his  pocket,  betakes  himself  to  flight  A  husband, 
howeyer  beloved,  becomes  a  perfect  nuisance  during 
this  season  of  female  rage.  His  authority  is  super- 
seded, his  commission  suspended,  and  the  very 
scullion  who  cleans  the  brasses  in  the  kitchen  be- 
comes of  more  importance  than  him.  He  has 
nothing  for  it  but  to  abdicate,  for  a  time,  and  run 
from  an  evil  which  he  can  neither  prevent  ndr  mollify. 
The  husband  gone,  the  ceremony  begins.  The 
walls  are  stripped  of  their  furniture — paintings, 
prints,  and  looking-glasses  lie  huddled  in  heaps 
about  the  floors ;  the  curtains  are  torn  from  their 
testers,  the  beds  crammed  into  windows,  chairs  and 
tables,  bedsteads  and  cradles  crowd  the  yard ;  and 
the  garden  fence  bends  beneath  the  weight  of  car- 
pets, blankets,  cloth  cloaks,  old  coats,  under  petti- 
coats, and  ragged  breeches.  Here  may  be  seen  the 
lumber  of  tlie  kitchen,  forming  a  dark  and  confused 
mass  for  the  foreground  of  the  picture ;  gridirons  and 
frying-pans,  rusty  shovels  and  broken  tongs,  joint 
stools,  and  the  fractured  remains  of  rush-bottomed 
chairsw  There  a  closet  has  dii^gorged  its  bowels- 
riveted  plates  and  dishes,  halves  of  china  bowls, 
cracked  tumblers,  broken  wine-glnsses,  phials  of  for- 
gotten physic,  papers  of  unknown  powders,  seeds 
and  dried  herlM,  tops  of  tea-pots,  and  stoppers  of 
departed  decAnter»— from  the  rag-hole  in  the  garret, 
to  the  rat-hole  in  the  cellar,  no  place  escapes  un- 
rummaged.  It  wonld  seem  as  if  the  day  of  general 
doom  waa  oome,  and  the  utensils  of  the  hout«e  were 
dragged  forth  to  judgment  In  this  tempest,  the 
words  of  KxTig  Lear  unavoidably  present  themselves, 
and  might  with  little  alteration  be  made  strictly  ap- 
plicable. 


«L«t  the  ireat  gods 


That  keep  this  dreadml  poUier  o'er  our  heads 
Find  oat  their  oDemies  now.    Trembio  thou  wretch 
That  haat  within  thee  nndimlgM  crimes 

Unwhipt  of  justice 

Close  pent  np  guilt, 

Bive  your  concealing  continents,  and  ask 
These  dreadfU  sommoners  grace." 

This  ceremony  completed,  and  the  house  tho- 
roughly evacuated,  the  next  operation  is  to  smear 
the  walls  and  ceilings  with  brushes,  dipped  into  a 
solution  of  lime  called  whttb-wash;  to  pour  buckets 
of  water  over  every  floor,  and  scratch  all  the  par^ 
titions  and  wainscots  with  hard  brushes,  charged 
with  soft  soap  and  stone-cutter's  sand. 

The  windows  by  no  mdans  escape  the  general 
deluge.  A  servant  scrambles  out  upon  the  pent- 
house, at  the  risk  of  her  neck,  ana  with  a  mug 
in  her  hand,  and  a  bucket  within  reach,  dashes 
innumerable  gallons  of  water  against  the  glass 
panes,  to  the  great  annoyance  of  passengers  in  the 
street 

I  have  been  told  that  an  action  at  law  was  once 
brought  against  one  of  these  water  nymphs,  by  a 
person  who  had  a  new  suit  of  clothes  spoiled  by 
this  operation :  but  after  long  argument  it  was  de- 
termined that  no  damages  could  be  awarded ;  inoj^ 
much  as  the  defendant  was  in  the  exercise  of  a  legal 
right,  and  not  answerable  for  the  consequences. 
And  so  the  poor  gentleman  was  doubly  nonsuited ; 
for  he  lost  both  his  suit  of  clothes  and  his  suit  at 
law 


lliese  smearingB  and  aeratehinga,  these  waahingt 
and  dashings,  being  duly  performed,  Uie  next  eere- 
monial  is  to  cleanse  and  replace  the  distracted  fruiu- 
tore.  Tou  may  have  seen  a  houae-raising,  or  a  ahq>> 
launch — recollect,  if  you  can,  the  htirry,  bustle,  con- 
fusion, and  noise  of  such  a  scene,  and  you  will  have 
some  idea  of  this  cleansing  match.  1  he  misforture 
is,  that  the  sole  object  it  to  make  things  dean.  It 
matters  not  how  many  useful,  ornamental,  or  vahia- 
ble  artidee  suffer  muulation  or  death  under  the  ope- 
ration. A  mahop^y  chair  and  a  carved  frame  un- 
dergo the  same  discipline ;  they  are  to  be  made  eUan 
at  ail  events ;  but  their  preservation  u  not  worthy 
of  attention.  For  instance:  a  fine  large  engrsTii^ 
ia  laid  flat  upon  the  floor;  a  number  of  smafler 
prints  are  piled  upon  it,  until  the  su^r-iDcumbent 
weight  eraoks  the  lower  glass  but  this  is  of  no  im- 
portance. A  valuable  picture  is  placed  leaning 
against  the  sharp  corner  of  a  table;  others  are  made 
to  lean  against  that,  till  the  pressure  of  the  ^rb<de 
forces  the  comer  of  the  table  through  the  canvas  of 
the  first  The  frame  and  glass  of  a  fine  print  are  to 
be  cleaned ;  the  spirit  and  oil  used  on  this  occajaon 
are  suffered  to  leak  through  and  deface  the  en- 
graving— no  matter  I  If  the  glass  is  clean  and  the 
frame  shines  it  is  sufficient — the  rest  is  not  worthy 
of  consideration.  An  able  arithmetician  hath  made 
a  calculation,  founded  on  long  exerienee,  and  proved 
that  the  losses  and  destruction  incident  to  two 
white- washings  are  equal  to  one  removal,  and  three 
removals  equal  to  one  fire. 

This  cleansing  frolic  over,  matters  begin  to  remme 
their  pristine  appea;*ance :  the  storm  abates,  ai;d  all 
would  be  well  again :  but  it  is  impoesible  that  so 
great  a  convulsion  in  so  small  a  community  should 
pass  over  without  producing  some  coneec^nencea. 
For  two  or  three  weeks  after  the  operation,  the 
family  are  usually  afflicted  with  sore  eyee,  sore 
throats,  or  severe  colds,  occasioned  by  exhalations 
from  wet  fioors  and  damp  walls. 

I  know  a  gentleman  here  who  is  fond  of  account- 
ing for  every  thing  in  a  philosophical  way.  He 
considers  this,  what'I  call  a  eueiofn,  as  a  leal,  period- 
ical disease,  peculiar  to  the  climate.  His  train  of 
reasoning  is  whimsical  and  ingenious,  but  1  am  i.ot 
at  leisure  to  ^ive  you  the  detail.  Tlie  result  was^ 
that  he  found  the  distemper  to  be  incuiable;  but 
after  much  study,  he  thought  he  had  di^overed  a 
method  fo  divert  the  evil  he  could  not  subdue.  For 
tliis  purpose,  he  caused  a  small  building,  about 
twelve  feet  sauare,  to  be  erected  in  his  garden,  and 
furnished  witn  some  ordinary  chairs  and  tables,  and 
a  few  prints  of  the  cheapest  sort  His  hope  was, 
that  when  the  white-washing  frenzy  seized  the 
females  of  his  family,  tliey  might  repair  to  this 
apartment,  and  scrub,  and  scour,  and  smear  to  their 
hearts*  content;  and  so  spend  the  violence  of  the 
disease  in  this  out-post,  whilst  he  eitjoyed  hiiuself  in 
quiet  at  head-quarters.  But  the  ex^eiimeiit  did 
not  answer  his  expectation.  It  was  impossible  it 
should,  since  a  principal  part  of  the  gmtification 
consists  in  the  lady's  haviiig  an  uncontrolled  right 
to  tormeat  her  husband,  at  least  once  in  evciy  year; 
to  turn  him  out  of  doors,  and  take  the  reina  of  go- 
vernment into  her  own  hands. 

There  is  a  much  better  contrivance  than  thia  of 
the  philosopher's :  which  is,  to  cover  tlie  walls  of 
the  house  with  paper.  This  is  generally  done.  And 
though  it  does  not  abolish,  it  at  least  shortens  the 
period  of  female  dominion.  This  paper  is  decorated 
with  various  fancies,  ond  made  so  ornamental  that 
the  women  have  admitted  the  fashion  without  per^ 
ceiving  the  design. 

There  is  also  another  aUeviation  of  the  hu^Mind^ 
distress.     He  generally  haa  the  sole  use  of  a  small 
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room  or.  closet  for  his  books  and  papers^  the  key  ot 
which  he  is  allowed  to  keep.  Tliis  is  considered  as 
a  privileged  place,  even  iiL  the  white-washing  sea- 
son, and  stanos  like  the  laud  of  Goshen  amidst  the 
plagues  of  Egypt.  But  then  he  must  be  extremely 
cautious,  and  ever  upon  his  guard ;  for  should  he  in- 
advertently go  abroad,  and  leave  the  key  in  his 
door,  the  houic-maid,  who  is  always  eu  the  watch 
for  such  an  opportunity,  immediately  enters  in  tri- 
umph with  buckets,  brooms,  and  brushes — takes 
possession  of  the  premises,  and  forthwith  puts  all 
his  books  and  papers  ^o  rt^A^to  his  utter  con- 
fusion, and  sometimes  serious  detriment.  I  can  give 
you  an  instance. 

A  gentleman  was  sued  at  law,  by  the  executors  of 
a  mechanic,  on  a  charge  found  against  him  on  the 
deceased's  books  to  the  amount  of.  £30.  The  de- 
fendant was  strongly  impressed  with  a  belief  that 
he  had  discharged  the  aebt  and  taken  a  receipt ; 
but  a9  the  transaction  was  of  long  standing,  Jie 
knew  not  where  to  find  the  receipt  The  suit  went 
on  in  course,  and  the  time  approached  when  judg- 
ment should  be  obtained  against  him.  He  then  sat 
do^n  seriously  to  examine  a  large  bundle  of  old 
papers,  which  he  had  untied  and  displayed  on  a 
table  for  the  purpose.  In  the  midst  of  liis  search  he 
was  suddenly  called  away  on  business  of  impor- 
tance. He  forffot  to  lock  the  door  of  his  room.  The 
houde-maid,  who  had  been  long  looking  for  such  an 
opportunity,  immediately  entered  with  the  usual 
implements,  and  with  great  alacrity  felf  to  cleaning 
the  room  and  putting  things  to  rights.  One  of  the 
first  objects  tliat  struck  her  eye  was  the  confused 
situation  of  the  papers  on  the  table.  These,  without 
delay,  she  huddled  together  like  so  many  dirty 
knives  and  forks;,  but  in  the  action,  a  small  piece 
of  paper  fell  unnoticed  on  the  floor,  which  un- 
fortunately happened  to  be  the  very  receipt  iu 
question.  As  it  had  no  very  respectable  appear- 
aace,  it  Was  soon  after  swept  out  with  the  common 
dirt  of  the  room,  and  earned  in  a  dust-pan  to  the 
yard.  The  tradesman  had  neglected  to  enter  the 
credit  in  his  booka^  The  defendant  could  find 
nothing  to  obviate  the  charge,  and  so  judgment 
went  against  him  for  debt  and  costs.  A  fortnight 
after  the  whole  was  settled,  and  the  money  paid, 
one  of  the  children  found  the  receipt  amongst  the 
dirt  in  the  yard. 

There  is  also  another  custom,  pesuliar  to  the  city 
of  Philadelphia,  and  nearly  allied  with  the  former. 
I  mean  that  of  washing  the  pavements  befora  the 
doors  every  Saturday  evening.  I  at  first  supposed 
this  to  be  a  regulation  of  the  police ;  but,  on  xurther 
inquiry,  I  find  it  is  a  religious  rite  preparatory  to 
the  Sabbath :  and  it  is,  I  believe,  the  only  religious 
rite  in  which  the  numerous  sectaries  of  this  large 
city  perfectly  agree.  The  ceremony  begins  about 
sunset  and  continues  till  ten  or  eleven  at  night.  It 
is  very  difficult  for  a  stranger  to  walk  the  streets  on 
those  evenings.  He  runs  a  continual  risk  of  having 
&  bucket  of  dirty  water  dashed  against  his  legs;  but 
a  Philadelphian  born  is  so  much  accustomed  to  the 
danger  that  he  avoids  it  with  surprising  dexterity. 
It  is  from  this  circumstance  that  a  Philadelphian 
may  be  known  any  where  by  a  certain  skip  in  his 
gait  The  streets  of  New  York  are  paved  with 
rough  stones.  These,  indeed,  are  not  washed,  but 
the  dirt  is  so  thoroughly  swept  from  between  them 
that  they  stand  ur>  sharp  and  prominent,  to  the 
great  annoyance  oi  tho»c  who  are  not  accustomed 
to  so  rou^n  a  path.  But  habit  reconciles  every 
thing.  It  IS  diveiling  enough  to  see  a  Philadelphian 
at  New  York.  He  walks  the  street  with  as  much 
painful  caution  as  if  his  toes  were  covered  with 
#orQs.  or  his  feet  lamed  by  the  gout:  whilst  a  New 


Yorker,  as  little  approving  the  plain  masonry  of 
Philadelphia,  shuffles  along  the  pavement  like  a 
parrot  upon  a  maliogany  table. 

It  must  be  acknowledged  that  the  ablutions  I 
have  mentioned  are  attended  with  no  small  incon- 
venience; yet  the  women  would  not  be  induced  by 
any  consideration  to  resign  their  privilege. 

Notwithstanding  this  singularity,  I  can  give  you 
the  strongest  assurances  that  the  women  of  America 
make  the  most  faiUiful  wives,  and  the  most  attentive 
mothers  in  the  world.  And  I  don't  doubt  but  you 
will  join  me  in  x)pinion,  that  if  a  married  man  is 
made  miserable  only  for  one  week  in  a  whole  year, 
he  will  have  no  great  cause  to  complain  of  the 
matrimonial  bond. 

This  letter  has  run  on  to  a  length  I  did  not  ex- 
pect ;  I  therefore  hasten  to  assure  you  that  I  am  as 
I   ever, 

June,  1785.  Tour,  &Q,  <&o.  <fec 

I 
I 

'  MODzitx  lsabhimg:  xxEMPumcn  aV  a  svtcaaat  or>  ooL- 

LBOXATI  sxamxhatiox.  . 

Metaphifsiea, 

•  PadF.  What  is  a  salt-box  ? 

Stu.  It  is  a  box  made  to  contain  salt 

Prof.  How  is  it  divided  f 

Stu.  Into  a  salt-box,  and  a  box  of  salt 

PnoF.  Veiy  well! — show  the  distinction f 

Stu.  a  salt-box  may  be  where  there  is  no  salt; 
but  salt  is  absolutely  necessary  to  the  existence  of  a 
box  of  salt 

Prof.  Are  not  salt-boxes  otherwise  divided  f 

Stu.  Yes :   by  a  partition. 

Prof.  What  is  the  use  of  this  partition  f 

Stu.  To  separate  the  coarse  salt  from  the  fine. 

Prof.  How  \ — think  a  little. 

Stu.  To  separate  the  fin^  salt  from  the  coarse. 

Pbof.  To  be  sure :— it  is  to  separate  the  fine  from 
the  coarse:  but  are  not  salt-boxes  yet  otherwise 
distinguished  f 

Stu.  Yes :   into  possible^  probable^  and  posth'vo. 

Prof.  Define  these  several  kinds  of  salt-boxes. 

Stu.  a  possible  suit-box  is  a  salt-box  yet  imsold 
in  the  hands  of  the  joiner. 

Prof.  Why  sof 

Stu.  Because  it  hath  never  yet  become  a  salt-box 
in  fact  f  having  never  had  any  salt  in  it;  and  it  may 
possibly  be  applied  to  some  other  use. 

Prof.  Very  true :— for  a  salt-box  which  never  had, 
hath  not  now,  and  perhaps  never  may  have,  any 
salt  in  it,  can  only  be  termed  a  possible  salt-box. 
What  is  Ajtrobable  salt-box? 

Stu.  It  is  a  suit-box  in  the  hand  of  one  going  to 
a  shop  to  buy  suit,  and  who  hath  six-pence  in  his 
pocket  to  pay  the  grocer :  and  a  positive  salt-box  is 
one  which  hnth  actually  and  bond  fide  got  salt  in  it 

Prof.  Very  good : — ^but  is  there  no  instance  of  a 
positive  salt-box  which  hath  no  salt  in  it  ? 

Stu.  I  know  of  none. 

Prof.  Yes :  there  is  one  mentioned  by  some  authors: 
it  is  where  a  box  hath  by  long  use  been  so  impreg- 
nated with  salt,  that  although  all  the  salt  hath  oeen 
long  since  emptied  out,  it  may  yet  be  called  a  salt- 
box,  with  the  same  propriety  that  we  say  a  salt 
herring,  salt  beef,  ^c.  And  in  this  sense  any  box 
that  may  have  accidentally,  or  otherwise,  been  long 
(jteeped  in  brine,  may  be  termed  positively  a  salt- 
box,  although  never  designed  for  the  purpose  of 
keeping  salt  But  tell  me,  what  other  division  of 
salt-boxes  do  you  recollect  ? 

Stu.  They  are  further  divided  into  substantive  and 
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pendant :  a  ntbHantive  salt-box  is  that  vhicK  stands 
by  itself  on  the  table  or  dresser ;  aod  a  pendant  is 
that  which  hangs  upon  a  nail  against  the  walL 

Prof.  What  is  the  idea  of  a  salt-box? 

Stu.  It  is  that  ioaage  -which  the  mind  conceives 
of  a  salt-box,  when  no  salt-box  is  present 

Prof.  What  is  the  abstract  idea  of  a  salt-box  ? 

Sru.  It  is  the  idea  of  a  salt-box,  abstracted  from 
the  idea  of  a  box,  or  of  salt,  or  of  a  salt-box,  or  of  a 
box  of  salt 

Prof.  Very  right: — and  by  these  means  you  ac- 
quire a  most  peHect  knowledge  of  a  salt-box :  bat 
tell  me,  is  the  idea  of  a  salt-box  a  salt  idea  ? 

Stu.  Not  unless  the  ideal  box  hath  ideal  salt  in  it 

lioF.  True : — and  tlierefore  an  abstract  idea  can- 
not be  either  salt  or  ft'esh ;  round  or  square ;  long  or 
short :  for  a  true  abstract  idea  must  be  entirely  free 
of  all  adjuncts.  And  this  shows  the  difference  be- 
tween a  salt  idea,  and  an  idea  of  salt — Is  an  apti- 
tude to  hold  salt  an  euential  or  an  accidentcU  pro- 
perty of  a  salt-box  ? 

!:^a.  It  is  essential ;  but  if  there  should  be  a  crack 
in  the  bottom  of  the  box,  the  aptitude  to  spill  salt 
would  be  termed  an  accidental  property  of  that  salt- 
box. 

Prof.  Very  well  I  very  well  indeed  I — ^Whatis  the 
salt  called  with  respect  to  the  boxY 

Stu.  It  is  called  its  contenta. 

Prof.  And  why  so  f 

Siu.  Because  the  cook  is  content  quoad  hoc  to 
find  plenty  of  salt  in  the  box. 

Prof.  \  ou  are  very  right: — ^I  see  you  have  not 
misspent  your  time:  let  us  now  proceed  to 

LOQlO, 

Pbof.  How  many  parts  are  there  in  a  salt-box  Y 

Stu.  Three.    Bottom,  top,  and  slden. 

Prof.  How  many  modes  are  there  in  salt-boxes  Y. 

Stu.  Four.  The  formal,  the  subttantial,  the  acci- 
dental, and  the  topsey-turvey. 

Prof.  Define  these  several  modes. 

Stu.  The  formcU  respects  the  figure  or  shape  of 
the  box,  sucn  as  round,  square,  oblonff,  and  so  forth ; 
the  nU>9tanticU  respects  the  workofUie  joiner;  and 
the  accidental  depends  upon  the  string  by  which  the 
box  is  hung  against  the  walL 

Prof.  Very  welL — And  what  are  the  consequences 
of  the  accidental  mode? 

Stu.  If  the  string  should  break  the  box  would  fall, 
the  salt  be  spilt,  the  salt-box  broken,  and  the  cook 
in  a  bitter  passion :  and  this  is  the  accidental  mode 
with  its  consequences. 

Prof.  How  do  you  distinguish  between  the  top 
and  bdttom  of  a  salt-box  ? 

Stu.  The  top  of  the  box  is  that  part  which  is 
uppermost,  ana  the  bottom  that  part  which  is  lowest 
in  all  positions^ 

Prof.  You  should  rather  say  the  lowest  part  is 
the  bottom,  and  the  uppermost  part  is  the  top. — How 
it  it  then  if  the  bottom  should  o^  the  uppermost  Y 

Stu.  The  top  would  then  be  the  lowermost ;  and 
BO  the  bottom  would  become  the  top,  and  the  top 
would  become  the  bottom :  and  this  is  called  the  top- 
uy-twrvey  mode,  which  is  nearly  allied  to  the  acciden- 
ttu,  and  frequently  arises  from  it 

Prof.  Very  ffood. — ^But  are  not  salt-boxes  some- 
times single  and  sometimes  double  Y 

Stu.  Yes. 

Prof.  Well,  then  mention  the  several  combina^ 
Uons  of  salt-boxes  with  respect  to  their  having  salt 
or  not 

Sru.  They  are  divided  into  single  salt-boxes 
having  salt ;  single  salt-boxes  havinff  no  salt ;  double 
talt-boxes  having  salt ;  double  salt-boxes  having  no 


4k\t ;  and  single  double  talt-bozes  having  salt  mnd 
no  salt 

•Prof.  Hold!   holdl — ^you  are  g^ing  too  far. 

Gov.  We  cannot  allow  further  time  for  lope, 
proceed  if  you  please  to 

JTatitral  PkiUmpkif. 

Pbot.  Pray,  Sir,  what  is  a  salt-box Y 

Stu.  It  is  a  combination  of  matter,  fitted,«liraDMd» 
and  joined  bv  the  bands  of  a  workman  in  the  fona 
of  a  box,  and  adapted  to  the  purpose  of  reoecyiu^ 
eontainiug,  and  retaining  salt 

PaoF.  Very  good. — What  are  the  meehanical 
powers  ooncemed  in  the  construction  of  a  salt-box  I 

Stu.  The  ax,  the  saw,  the  plane,  and  the  hammer. 

PaoF.  How  are  these  powers  applied  to  the  pur- 
pose intended  Y 

Stu.  The  ax  to  fell  the  tree,  the  taw  to  split  th« 
timber. 

Prof.  Consider.  Is  it  the  property  of  the  nuUl 
and  wedffe  to  spUtY 

Stu.  l^e  sow  to  M  the  timber,  the  plane  to 
smooth  and  thin  the  boards. 

Prof.  Howl  Take  time  I  Take  time  I 

Stu.  To  thin  and  smooth  the  boardei 

PaoF.  To  be  sure — the  boards  are  first  thinned 
and  then  smoothed — go  on — 

&ra  The  pla9U  to  thin  and  smooth  the  boarda, 
and  the  hofnmer  to  drive  the  nails. 

Prof.  Or  rather  tacks. — ^Have  not  sonoe  philoso- 
phers considered  y/iM  as  one  of  the  meehanical 
powers  Y 

Siv.  Tee ;  and  it  is  still  so  considered,  bat  it  is 
called  an  inverse  mechanical  power :  because,  where- 
as it  is  the  property  of  the  direct  mechanical  powera 
to  generate  motion,  and  separate  parts ;  alue,  on  the 
contrary,  prevents  motion,  and  keeps  the  parta  to 
which  it  is  applied  fixed  to  each  other. 

Prof.  Very  trae.*-What  is  the  mechanical  law  of 
the  saw  f 

Stu.  The  power  is  to  the  resistanee,  as  the  nuiB- 
ber  of  teeth  and  force  impressed  multiplied  by  the 
number  of  strokes  in  a  given  time. 

Prof.  Is  the  taw  only  used  in  slitting  timber  ioto 
boardsY 

Stu.  Yes,  it  is  also  employed  in  cutting  boeids 
into  lengths^ 

Prof.  Not  lengtkM :  a  thing  cannot  properly  be 
said  to  have  been  eut  into  lengtht, 

Stu.  Into  9hortne$9e9, 

Prof.  Certainly — into  shortnesses.  Well,  witet 
are  the  mechanical  laws  of  the  hammer  Y 

Gov.  The  time  wastes  &Bt;  pass  on  to  another 
science. 

MaOienuMet. 

Prof.  VIThBi  Ib  a  Mlt-box  f 

Stu.  It  is  a  figure  composed  of  lines  and  sortaee^ 

Prof.  What  are  the  external  figures  of  a  salt-box  Y 

Stu.  Four  parallelograms  and  two  squaresi 

Prof.  How  are  these  disposed  Y 

Stu.  The  four  parallelograms  are  thus  disposed : 
The  superior,  or  top  ;  the  anterior,  or  trout ;  the  im- 
ferior,  or  bottom;  and  the  posterior,  or  back ;  and 
the  two  squares  form  the  two  end& 

Prof.  V  ery  good — Let  us  now  consider  one  of  the 
squares  at  the  end  of  the  salt-box.  Suppose  then  a 
diagonal  line  to  be  drawn  from  one  of  the  knglea  of 
this  square  to  the  opposite  angle  of  the  same,  -what 
will  be  the  consequence  Y 

Stu.  It  will  divide  the  square  into  two  equal  and 
similar  triangles. 

Prof.  Very  true. — But  can  you  demonstrate  that 
these  two  equal  and  similar  triangles  are  equal  to 
each  other  Y 
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Std:  I  drftw  the  sqnare  A  B  G  D,  whose  sides  "are 
B  ^^  equal,  and  the  cootained  an- 
gles, all  right  angles.  I  then 
draw  the  diagonal  B  C,  dividing 
the  square  into  two  equal  parts. 
Then  I  say,  that  one  of  those 
equal  parts,  viz.  the  triangle 
A  B  C  is  eqnal  to  the  other  equal 
part  or  triangle  BCD;  and  far- 
ther, that  those  two  triangles  are  not  only  equal 
but  similar.  For  by  the  106th  proposition  of  the 
49th  Book  of  Euclid,  if  in  two  triangles,  all  the 
lines  and  angles  of  the  one,  are  equal  to  all  the 
corresponding  lines  and  angles  of  the  other,  those 
two  triangles  will  be  equal  and  similar.  But  the  leg 
A  B  of  the  triangle  A  B  0,  is  equal  to  the  leg  C  D 
of  the  triangle  BCD,  because  they  are  two  of  the 
sides  of  the 'square  A  B  C  D,  equal  by  construction : 
and  the  leg  A  C  is  equal  to  the  leg  B  D  for  the  same 
reason*;  and  because  the  hypothenuse  B  d  is  com- 
mon to  both  triangles,  therefore  the  hypothenuse  of 
the  triangle  A  B  C  is  equal  to  the  hypothenuse  of 
the  triangle  BCD.  Now,  because  by  the  115th 
proposition  of  the  same  book,  equal  legs  subtend 
equal  angles  of  the  same  radii ;  it  follows,  that  all 
the  angles  of  the  triangle  ABC  are  equal  to  the 
corresponding  angles  of  the  trianele  B  D  C :  ergo^ 
those  two  triangle:}  are  equal  and  similar :  and  ergo, 
if  a  square  be  cut  by  a  diagonal  line  into  two  equal 
jiiarts,  those  parts  will  be  equal  Q  E  D. 

Paor.  Very  well  I  very  well  indeed! — Suppose 
now  a  right  line  to  be  let  fall  from  a  given  point 
above  a  salt-box,  till  it  shall  touch  the  superior  pa- 
rallelogram, and  another  riffht  line  to  be  let  fall  from 
the  same  point  till  it  should  touch  the  inferior  pa- 
rallelogram of  the  same  salt-box,  can  you  demon- 
strate that  these  two  lines  must  be  unequal :  or,  in 
other  words,  can  you  prove  that  a  Hne  of  12  inches 
is  shorter  than  a  une  of  18  inches  in  length  ? 
Stu.  If  two  lines — 

Gov.  We  have  just  received  intelli^noe  that 
dinner  is  almost  ready ;  and  as  the  medical  class  is 
yet  to  be  examined,  we  cannot  afford  time  for  this 
demonstration.  Let  the  medical*  gentlemen  come 
forward. 

pRor.  What  is  a  salt-box! 

Sto.  It  is  a  body  composed  of  wood,  glue,  nails, 
and  hinges. 

Pbop.  How  is  this  body  divided  f 

Stu.  Into  external  and  intemoL 

pBor.  Very  good — external  and  internal — ^very 
proper  indeed. — ^And  what  are  the  external  parts  of 
a  salt-box  I 

Stu.  One  fundamental,  four  latercUe,  and  one 
twerUtteral. 

Prop.  And  how  do  you  find  the  internal  ^arts  of  a 
salt-box! 

Stu.  Divided  by  a  vertical  membrane  or  partition 
into  two  large  cavities  or  sinusesi 

Pbop.  Are  these  cavities  always  equal? 

Stu.  They  used  to  be  so  formerly ;  but  modem 
joiners  have  thought  it  best  to  have  them  unequol,  for 
the  more  convenient  accommod^ion  of  the  viscera 
OP  contents ;  the  larger  cavity  for  the  reception  of 
the  coarser  viscera,  and  the  smaller  for  the  nne. 

Prop.  Very  true — thus  have  modem  joiners,  by 
their  improvements,  excelled  the  first  maker  of  sali^ 
boxes. — Tell  me  now  what  peculiarity  do  you  ob- 
serve in  the  euperlateral  meniber  of  a  salt^box  f 

Stu.  Whereas  all  the  other  members  are  fixed  and 
stationary  with  respect  to  each  other,  the  superla- 
teral  is  moveable  on  a  pair  of  hinges. 

Pbop.  To  what  purpose  is  it  so  constructed? 


Sru.  For  ^e  admission,  retention,  and  emisnon  of 
the  saline  particles. 

Gov.  This  is  sufficient— our  time  is  short— dinner 
must  not  wait — ^let  us  now  proceed  to 

Swtgery,  andthePradtteeitf  PJ^ftto, 

Prop.  Mention  a  few  of  the  principal  disorders 
to  which  a  salt-box  is  liable? 

Sni.  A  cracked  and  leaky  fundamental ;  a  gaping 
of  the  joint  in  the  laterals ;  luxation  of  the  Mnges: 
and  an  accession  and  concretion  of  filth  and  foolneai 
external  and  internaL 

Prop.  Very  well. — ^How  would  you  treat  those 
disorders  ? — beffin  with  the  first 

Stu.  I  would  caulk  the  leak  fundamental  with 
pledgets  of  tow,  which  I  would  secure  in  the  fissure 
oy  a  strip  of  linen  or  paper  pasted  over.  For  ti^ 
starting  of  the  lateral  joints,  I  would  administer 
powerful  astringents,  such  as  the  gluten  eomevm ; 
and  would  bind  the  parts  together  by  triple  bandages 
until  the  joints  should  knit 

Pbop.  Would  you  not  assist  with  chalybeates  ? 

Stu.  Yes — I  would  at — tack  the  disease  with  pre- 
pared iron,  in  doses  proportioned  to  the  strength  of 
the  parts. 

Pbop.  How  would  you  manage  the  luxation  of  the 
hinge  ? 

Sru.  I  would  first  examine  whether  it  was  oc- 
casioned by  the  starting  of  the  points  which  annex 
the  processes  to  the  euperlateral  or  its  aniagonistt  or 
to  a  loss  of  the  fulcrum,  or  to  an  absolute  fracture 
of  the  suturesw  In  the  first  cose,  I  would  secure  the 
process  by  a  screw ;  in  the  second,  I  would  bring  the 
sutures  together,  and  introduce  the  fulcrum ;  and  in 
the  last,  I  would  entirely  remove  the  fractured 
hinge,  and  supply  its  place,  pro  tempore^  with  one 
of  leather. 

Prop.  Very  well,  sir  I — ^very  well ! — ^now  for  your 
treatment  in  case  of  accumulated  foulness,  external 
and  internal — ^but  first  tell  me,  how  is  this  foulness 
contracted  ? 

Stu.  Externally,  by  the  greasy  hands  of  the  cook ; 
and  internally,  by  the  solution  and  adhesion  of  the 
saline  particles. 

Pbop.  Troe. — And  now  for  theKJure. 

Sru.  I  would  first  evacuate  the  abominable  vessel, 
through  tixQ  prima  vi<L  1  would  then  exhibit  deter- 
gents and  diluents;  such  as  the  saponaceous  pre- 
paration, with  g^eat  plenty  of  aquafontana. 

Prop.  Would  not  tioua  acelestit  do  better  ?  • 

Stu.  Yes — ^plenty  otaqva  ealestis  with  the  marine 
sand.  I  would  also  apply  the  friction  brush,  with 
a  brisk  and  strong  hand,  until  the  excrementitious 
concrete  should  be  totally  dissolved  and  removed. 

Prop.  Very  proper. — What  next  ? 

Stu.  I  would  recommend  the  cold  bath,  by  meant 
of  a  common  pump ;  and  then  apply  lintal  absorb- 
ents ;  and  finally,  exsiccate  the  body  by  exposition 
either  in  the  sun,  or  before  the  kitchen  fire. 

Prop.  In  what  situation  would  you  leave  the 
superlateral  valve  during  the  exsiccating  operation  ? 

Stu.  I  would  leave  it  open  to  the  extent,  in  order 
that  the  rarefied  humidities  might  freely  exhale  firom 
the  abominable  cavities  or  sinusea 

OhemUkry, 

Pbop.  You  have  mentioned  the  saponaceous  pre- 
paration— ^pray,  how  is  that  procured  ? 

Sru.  By  the  action  of  a  vegetable  alkaUne  salt 
upon  a  pineuidinous  or  unctuous  substance. 

Pbop.  What  is  salt? 

Stu.  It  is  a  substance  tut  generie,  pungent  to  the 
taste,  of  an  antiseptic  quality,  and  is  produced  by 
crystallization  on  the  evaporation  of  the  fluid  in 
which  it  is  suspended. 
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Psor.  How  many  kinds  of  mH  occur  in  a  salt- 
box! 

8fiu.  Two— coarse  and  fine. 

Psor.  Yon  have  said  that  the  saponaceous  prepa- 
ratiou  is  produced  by  the  action  of  a  vegetable  alka- 
line salt  on  a  pingnidinous  or  unctuous  subbtauce — 
describe  the  process  ^ 

Stc.  If  a  great  quantity  of  strong  lie  be  procured 
by  passing  water  through  wood  ashes,  and  if  a  very 
large  body  of  a  pinguidinous  habit  should  be  im- 
mersed in  this  lie,  and  exposed  to  a  considerable 
heat,  the  action  of  the  lie,  or  rather  the  salts  with 
which  it  abounds,  upon  the  pineuidinous  body, 
would  cause  the  mixture  to  coagulate  and — [Here 
the  examiner  looked  very  sour,  for  he  was  very /at.] 

At  this  instant  a  servant  announced  that  dinner 
was  on  the  table — ^the  examination  was  concluded, 
and  the  parties  separated— one  rejoicing  in  the  an- 
ticipation of  a  feast,  and  the  exauiined  happy  in  find- 
ing the  fiery  trial  over. 

Kay,  1784. 
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[For  (he  Permeyhania  Packet] 

I  have  perused  with  some  attention  the  several 
addresses  made  to  the  venerable  Doctor  Franklin, 
by  public  bodies  and  private  societies  on  his  arrival 
in  tois  city.  So  far  as  they  express  a  sense  of  grati- 
tude and  esteem  for  his  integrity  and  abilities  ns  a 
public  agent  and  a  philosopher,  they  have  my  hearty 
concurrence  and  approbation :  but  they  also  afford 
■ome  literary  amusement,  when  considered  merely 
as  compositions,  with  a  design  of  observing  the 
various  forms  which  the  same  subject  matter  may 
assume,  in  passing  through  the  varied  machinei^  of 
different  pericraniums. 

Talking  on  this  subject  with  Mr.  B.  the  address 
of  the  .American  Philosophical  Society  engaged  our 
attention,  as  distinguished  from  all  the  others  by  a 
dearth  of  sentiment,  awkwardness  of  style,  and  ob- 
scurity of  expression.  I  am  surprised,  said  I — but 
it  will  be  better  to  give  it  in  tlie  way  of  dialogue, 
to  i^void  the  number  of  said  I't  and  said  Ae't. 

A,  I  am  surprised  that  our  Philosophicnl  Society, 
from  whom  we  might  expect,  on  such  an  occasion, 
at  least  ease  and  propriety,  if  net  sometiiing  more, 
should  exhibit  so  Darren,  so  stiff,  and  costive  a  per- 
formance, as  their  address  seems  to  be :  it  must  cer- 
tainly have  been  seethed  too  long  in  the  outhor*s 
brain,  and  so  become  hord  like  an  over-boiled  egg. 

JS.  I  perceive,  sir,  you  artf  not  a  member  of^e 
Philosophicnl  Society. 

A,  No,  sir ;  I  have  not  that  honor. 

£,  So  I  thought  by  your  mentioning  6ratn«.  Why, 
sir,  we  never  make  use  of  any  in  writing  tetters,  or 
drawing  addresses :  We  manage  these  things  in  quite 
a  different  way.  How  do  you  imagine  our  address 
was  produced  t 

A,  Some  member,  I  suppose,  was  appointed  to 
draft  the  address,  which  was  afterwards  read  before 
the  society;  and  being  corrected,  was  finally  iq>- 
proved  of,  and  so  delivered. 

B.  When  you  shall  become  a  philosopher  you  will 
know  better:  no,  sir,  we  conduct  all  our  business  by 
ballot,  as  they  choose  magistrates — according  to  the 
spirit  of  our  excellent  constitution. 

A,  No  doubt,  when  new  members,  or  officers  of 
the  institution  are  to  be  elected ;  but  how  an  address 
can  be  composed  by  billot,  I  confess,  I  cannot  com- 
prehend. 

B.  Well,  I  will  inform  you.  You  must  know  we 
have  four  boxes :  in  one  are  put  a  number  of  »%Uh 
itaniiveSf  the  best  the  dictionary  affords;  in  the 
second,  an  equal  number  of  a^ectiv^;  in  the  third. 


a  great  number  of  ««r6«,  with  their  partieipU*,  pe- 
rund9,  4ce. ;  and  in  the  fourth,  a  still  greater  numb^ 
of  profumtu,  article^f  Wdi^  particletj  with  all  the  small 
ware  of  the  syntax.  Ihe  secretary  shakes  these 
boxes  for  a  considerable  time,  and  then  places  them 
side  by  side  on  a  table,  -each  bearing  its  proper  label 
of  distinction.  This  done,  the  members  proceed  to 
ballot  for  the  composition,  whatever  it  may  be; 
each  member  taking  out  one  substantive,  one  ad- 
jective, two  verbs,  and  four  particles  from  the  boxes 
respectively;  and  so  they  "proceed,  repeating  the 
operation,  until  they  have  drawn  the  number  of 
words,  of  which,  according  to  a  previous  determina- 
tion, the  composition  is  to  consist.  Some  ingenious 
member  is  then  requested  to  take  all  the  ballots  or 
words  so  obtained,  and  arrange  them  in  the  best  or- 
der he  can.  In  the  present  case,  this  task  fell  to 
***** ;  and  you  can  see  how  he  has  worked  up  the 
materials  which  chance  threw  in  his  way. 

A,  If  this  is  your  method  it  will  sufficiently  ac- 
count for  the  short  broken  sentences,  the  harshness 
of  the  periods,  and  general  obscurity  which  distin- 
guish \bur  address. 

B.  'What  do  you  mean  b^  cbtcurUy  f  I  am  sura 
our  address,  if  not  elegant,  is  at  least  intelligible. 

A,  Pray,  inform  me,  then,  what  is  meant  by  this 
paragraph  :-^**  Ihe  high  consideration  and  esteem 
m  which  wo  hold  your  character,  so  intimately  com- 
bine with  our  regard  for  the  public  welfiu^  that 
we  participate  eminently  in  the  general  satisfaction 
which  your  return  to  America  produces:" — cind  or 
this — *' We  derive  encouragement  and  extraordinary 
felicity  from  an  assemblage  of  recent  memorable 
events:  and  while  we  boast  in  a  most  pleasini^  equa- 
lity, permanently  ascertained,"*  dc,  die 

B,  The  meaning  of  your  first  quotation  is,  that 
our  high  consideration  for  the  doctor,  combining 
and  intimately  mixing  with  our  regard  for  the  pul^ 
lie  welfare,  occasion  a  kind  of  chemical  s<Jution  or 
effervescence  in  our  minds,  producu.g  a  tertimn  qvid, 
which  causes  us  to  jparticipate  eminently,  and  so  on ; 
if  you  know  anythii  g  of  cnymistry,  you  would  have 
understood  it  well  enough. 

A.  Well  1  it  appears  to  me  something  very  like 
nonsense;  but,  I  confess,  I  am  no  philosopher. 

^.  Xb  to  the  other  passoge  you  mentioned — the 
truth  is,  we  were  a  little  unlucky — it  would  have 
been  the  most  elegant  paragraph  in  the  whole  com- 
position but  for  an  unfortunate  accident.  You  must 
know,  that  whilst  •**•*  was  arranging  the  ballots, 
a  puff  of  wind  blew  away  a  number  of  excellent  ex- 

Slonatory  words,  and  carried  them  out  of  the  win- 
ow ;  the  whole  sentence  hod  like  to  have  gone :  a 
careful  search  was  made  in  the  street,  but  lo  more 
could  be  recovered  than  what  you  see.  It  was» 
indeed,  proposed  to  ballot  over  again  for  as  many 
words  OS  had  been  lost:  but  some  roembov  were 
of  opinion  that  this  might  prove  a  dangerous  pre- 
cedent, and  so  the  passage  was  suffered  to  pasa  as  it 
now  stands. 

A,  I  observe  further,  that  you  mention  '*the 
growth  of  tcience*  and  arts;'*  would  it  not  have 
read  better,  "the  growth  of  arte  and  scienees  f*  ac- 
cording to  the  usual  mode  of  expression  f  which  has 
this  to  justify  it,  that  arts  were  known  and  practised 
before  eciencet  were  investigated ;  and  besides,  the 
expression  is  more  musical  and  pleasing  to  the  ear. 

B,  We  had  a  long  debate  upon  this  subject ;  and 
the  very  reasons  you  now  give  were  urged  in  favor 
of  the  common  way  of  placing  those  words ;  but  the 
learned  compositor  insbted,  that  as  the  tcience*  were 
inore  abstruse,  and  more  eminent  in  dignity  than 
the  arte,  they  ought  to  be  mentioned  first,  e^xxially 
by  a  philosophical  society. 

A,  This  reminds  me  of  what  the  t^wn-derk  says 
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in  Shakespeare'^  Much  Ado  AhtnU  Nothing : — "  To, 
CI.  Write  down  that  they  hope  they  serve  Gkxl: 
anid  be  sure  to  write  God  first ;  for  God  defend,  but 
God  shonld  go  before  such  Tillaina** 

B.  It  is  in  vain  to  attempt  explanation  to  a  mind 
so  prejudiced  as  your's.  I  perceive  you  are  deter- 
mined to  find  fault,  and  so  let  us  drop  the  subject 

A,  Why,  do  you  imagine  I  believe  one  word  of 
your  boxes  and  your  ballots  f  You  are  either  ridi- 
euling,  or  endeavoring  to  excuse  a  performanoe, 
which  would,  indeed,  disgrace  a  schoolboy. 

When  I  compare  this  i^ldress  with  the  president's 
short  but  elegant  reply,  I  cannot  but  observe,  how 
strongly  the  diiference  is  marked  between  an  author 
who  sits  down  to  think  what  he  shall  write,  and  one 
who  only  sits  down  to  write  what  he  thinks. 


Wrots  In  a  blank  book  which  once  boloneed  to  Mr.  Shendotte 
the  post,  and  was  given  by  the  Lord  muhop  qf  Worcester. 

Ck>me  little  book,  the  giver's  hand, 

Shall  add  such  worth  to  mine, 
That  I  will  hold  thee  highly  priz'd. 

And  joy  to  call  thee  mine. 

Come  little  ly>ok ;  nor  in  my  care. 

An  humbler  lot  refuse, 
Thq'  Worcester  own'd  thee  once,  tho*  once 

Designed  for  Sfienston^t  muse. 

Had  Shenetone  in  thy  spotless  poge 

In  glowinff  numbers  plac'd. 
All  that  is  pleasing,  great,  and  good. 

With  ev*ry  virtue  grac'd: 

fllVd  thee  with  gentleness  and  love. 

With  piety  and  truth ; 
The  wisaom  of  experienc*d  years. 

The  brilliant  powers  of  youth ; 

With  all  the  condescending  ease 

Of  manners  most  refin'd, 
Tlien  hadst  thou  been  an  emblem  fit. 

Of  Worcester's  generous  mind. 

Confe  little  book ;  and  let  me  boast 

No  small,  no  common  fume. 
That  in  thy  once  so  houour'd  page, 
I  write  my  humble  name. 
BarOebwy  OasOe,  in  Wbroestershire,  1797. 

Discsipnox  or  ▲  cmrBCB. 

As  late  beneath  the  hallow'd  roof  I  trod, 
Where  saints  in  holy  rapture  seek  their  God ; 
Where  heart-s^ung  sinners  suing  Heav'n  for  grace. 
With  tears  repentant  consecrate  Uie  place. 
Ch  I  how  my  soul  was  struck  with  what  I  saw, 
And  shrunk  within  me  in  religious  awe : 

The  massy  walls,  which  seem'd  to  scorn  the  rage 
Of  battering  tempests  and  of  mouldering  age : 
In  long  perspective  stretched,  till  breadth  and  height 
Were  almost  lost  in  distance  from  the  sight; 
With  monuniental  decorations  hung. 
They  spoke  mortality  with  silent  tongue. 
There,  sorrowing  seraphs  heavenward  lift  their  eyes, 
And  little  cherubs  weep  soft  elegies, 
I  trod — and  started  at  the  mighty  noise ; 
The  hollow  pavement  lifted  up  its  voice ; 
The  swelling  arch  receiv'ci  the  rising  sound. 
Responsive  to  the  stroke  the  walls  around, 
Aoa  sent  it  murmuring  to  the  vaults  around, 
Thro'  leugthen'd  aisles  prolong'd  the  solemn  sound. 

Far  in  the  west,  and  noble  to  the  si^ht. 
The  ffilded  organ  rears  its  tow'ring  height : 
And  hark !  methinks  I  from  its  bosom  hear, 
Soft  jssning  sonnds  that  st«nl  upon  the  ear 
And  float  serenely  on  the  liquid  air. 


Now  by  degrees  more  bold  and  broad  they  g^w, 
And  riot  loosely  thro'  the  aisles  below ; 
Till  the  full  organ  lifts  its  utmost  voice. 
And  my  heart  shudders  at  the  powerful  noise : 
Like  the  last  trump,  one  note  is  heard  to  sound 
That  all  the  mossy  pillars  tremble  round : 
The  firm  fixt  building  shivers  on  its  base. 
And  vast  vibrution  mis  th'  astohish'd  place: 
The  marble  pavements  seem  to  feel  their  doom, 
And  the  bones  rattle  in  each  hollow  tomb. 

But  now  the  blast  harmonious  dies  away, 
■  And  tapers  gently  in  a  fine  decay : 
\  The  melting  sounds  on  higher  pinions  fly, 
:   And  seem  to  fall  soft  oozing  from  on  high ; 
Like  evening  dew  they  gently  spread  around 
And  shed  the  sweetness  of  heart-thrilling  sound; 
;  Till  grown  too  soft,  too  fine  for  mortal  ear, 
{  The  dying  strains  dissolve  in  distant  air. 
Methought  I  heard  a  flight  of  angels  rise. 
Most  sweetly  chauntin^  as  the^  gain'd  the  skies : 
Methought  I  heard  their  less'mng  sound  decay 
And  fade  and  melt  and  vanish  quite  f^way. 

Hail  heav'n  bom  music !  by  thy  pow*r  we  raise 
Th'  uplifted  soul  to  acts  of  highest  praise; 
Oh  I  1  would  die  with  music  melting  round, 
And  float  to  bliss  upon  a  sea  of  sound. 

▲  MOlNTirO   BTMV. 

Once  more  the  rising  source  of  day. 
Pours  on  the  earth  his  genial  ray: 
Withdraws  the  starry  veil  of  night. 
And  smiles  on  ev^ry  mountain  height 

Once  more  my  soul,  thy  song  prepare, 
Thy  Ood  approach  in  praise  and  prayer 
With  early  voice  salute  the  skies. 
And  on  the  lark's  fleet  pinions  rise. 

This  hand  did  me  from  danger  keep 
When  nature  lay  entranc'd  in  sleep: 
When  ev'ry  sense  fcysook  its  post, 
And  reason's  guardian  poVr  was  lost 

Soon  as  dark  ni^ht  o'erspreads  the  skies, 
Cold  mbts  and  drowsy  damp«  arise: 
Contagious  streams  their  confines  break. 
And  slumber  o'er  the  sluggish  lake. 

Loud  shrieks  the  melancholy  owl. 
And  prowling  wolves  through  deserts  howl 
The  fancied 'spectre  glides  the  green. 
And  midnight  murder  walks  unseen. 

Forlorn  the  wearied  wand'rer  strays, 
Lost  in  a  labyrintiiian  maze ; 
Where'er  he  treads,  is  danger  there. 
And  his  soul  sickens  in  despair. 

Whilst  slumbers  soft  my  eye-lids  close, 
And  golden  dreams  and  sweet  repose. 
Wear  the  sod  hours  of  night  away, 
And  hasten  on  the  cheerud  day. 

My  God  I  shall  not  such  goodness  move 
My  soul  to  gratitude  and  love? 
Or  shall  my  heart  forget  to  raise, 
Her  loud  hosannahs  to  thy  praise! 

When  shall  my  eager  spirit  rise. 
And  soar  above  these  floating  skies  f 
Oh  I  when  with  hosts  seraphic  join, 
To  sing  thy  majesty  divine? 

In  realms  where  no  returns  of  night. 
Shall  e'er  the  tim'rous  soul  affright? 
But  one  eternal  blaze  of  day, 
Shmes  forth  with  unremitting  ray  ? 
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At  length  the  basy  day  is  done, 
And  you  bright  orb,  the  glorious  sun. 
Deep  in  the  west  reclines  his  head. 
Where  misty  curtains  shroud  his  bed. 

Oh  I  God  of  hosts  1  with  this  day's  close. 
How  many  sleep  in  death's  repose  f 
And  with  the  sinking  sun's  decline. 
To  thee  their  fleeting  souls  resign. 

Hark  I  'tis  the  tolling  bell  I  hear. 
And  slow  and  dull  it  strikes  mine  ear: 
ETen  whilst  I  tune  my  pensive  song, 
The  solenm  fun'ral  moves  along. 

He  whom  this  night  th'  expecting  tomb, 
Shall  wrap  within  its  dreary  gloom. 
At  yester-morn,  devoid  of  care, 
Up  rose  and  breath'tl  the  he:ilthful  sir. 

Gay  Hope  o'erlook*d  the  present  day, 
Prospects  of  years  before  nipi  lay  ; 
He  hasten'd  distant  joys  to  meet. 
Nor  saw  the  grave  yawn  at  his  feet 

AmHHon^  stop  thy  mad  career. 
Look  on  that  corse  and  drop  a  tear ; 
Ken  when  thy  hand  would  grasp  the  prize. 
The  stroke  is  giv'n,  and  glory  dies. 

Let  Av'riee,  feeble,  grey  and  old. 
Whilst  his  broad  palm  protects  his  gold, 
Lift  up  his  eyes,  and  sighing  say. 
Death  is  a  debt  we  all  must  pSy. 

Let  thoughtless  youth,  too  often  found, 
Li  teruucUjot/t  enchanting  round. 
Behold,  and  as  he  trembling  stands. 
Let  Pleasure's  cup  fall  from  his  handa 

And  thou,  my  soul,  thy  thoughts  employ. 
On  Ood  thy  g[lory,  wealth  and  joy : 
Virtue  alone  is  stable  here, 
^Tought  but  religion  is  sincere. 

When  mortal  pangs  his  frame  shall  seize. 
And  the  chiU'a  blood  begins  to  freeze ; 
When  my  fixt  eyes  must  roll  no  more, 
And  life  escapes  thro'  ev'ry  por& 

Ah !  what  shall  cheer  my  drooping  heart  f 
Shall  worldly  honours  joy  impart  ? 
Can  sensutfl  pleasure  sweeten  death. 
Or  wealth  redeem  one  parting  breath  f 

Therefore,  my  soul,  thy  thoughts  employ. 
On  God,  Uiy  Glory,  wealth  and  joy : 
Virtue  alone  is  stable  here, 
Kought  but  religion  is  sincere. 

AH  sprrAra  Fom  ax  xsrAm. 

Sleep  on,  sweet  babe  I  no  dreams  annoy  thy  rest. 
Thy  spirit  flew  unsullied  from  thy  breast : 
Sleep  on,  sweet  innocent!  nor  shalt  thou  dread 
Tlie  passing  storm  that  thunders  o'er  thy  head : 
Thro  the  bright  regions  of  yon  azure  sky, 
A  winged  seraph,  now  she  soars  on  high ; 
Or,  on  the  bosom  of  a  cloud  reclin'd, 
She  rides  triumphant  on  the  rapid  wind ; 
Or  from  its  source  pursues  the  radiant  day ; 
Or  on  a  sun-bcnm,  smoothly  glides  away ; 
Or  mounts  aerial  to  her  blest  abode. 
And  sinffs,  inspir'd,  the  praises  of  her  God: 
Unveiled  thence,  to  her  extensive  eye. 
Nature,  and  Nature's  Laws,  expanded  lie : 
Death,  in  one  moment,  tanght  this  infant  more 
Than  years  or  ages  ever  taught  before. 

■ 

▲  GAMP  BALIAIK. 

Make  room,  oh !  ye  kingdoms  in  hisfry  renowned 
Whose  arms  have  in  battle  with  glory  been  erown'd, 


Make  room  for  America,  another  great  natioii. 
Arises  to  claim  in  your  council  a  BtatMm. 

Her  sons  fought  for  freedom,  and  by  their  ows 

brav*ry 
Haye  rescued   themaelTes   from   the  shackles  of 

slav'ry, 
America's  free,  and  tho'  Britain  abhor'd  it, 
Tet  fame  a  new  volume  prepares  to  record  it. 

Fair  freedom  in  Britain  her  throne  had  erected. 
But  her  sons  growing  venal,  and  she  dierespeeted ; 
The  goddess  <^ended  forsook  the  base  nation. 
And  flx'd  on  our  mountains  a  more  honoured  station. 

With  glory  immortal  she  here  sits  enthron'd. 
Nor  fears  the  vain  f  engeance  of  Britain  disown'd. 
Whilst  Washington  g^rds  her  with  heroes   sur 

rounded. 
Her  foes  shall  with  shameful  ddeat  be  oonfoonde^ 

To  arms  then,  to  arms,  'tis  fair  freedom  invites  us ; 
The  trumpet  shrill  sounding  to  battle  excites  us ; 
The  banners  of  virtue  unfurl'd,  shall  wave  o'er  us. 
Our  hero  lead  on,  and  the  foe  fly  before  ua. 

On  Hear'n  and  Washin^n  placing  reliance. 
Well  meet  the  bold  Bnton,  and  bid  oim  defiance . 
Our  cause  well  support,  for  'tis  just  and  'tis  fflorioos 
When  men  fight  for  freedom  they  must  be  vie- 
toriousw 

TBS  BATIUI  OV  TBI  KBQS.* 

Gallants  attend  and  hear  a  friend, 

Tiill  forth  harmonious  ditty. 
Strange  things  I'll  tell  which  late  befd 

In  Philadelphia  city. 

Twas  early  day,  as  poets  ia;^. 

Just  when  the  sun  was  rismg, 
A  soldier  stood  on  a  log  of  wood. 

And  saw  a  thing  surprising^ 

As  in  amaze  he  stood  to  ^aze. 

The  truth  can't  be  denied,  sir. 
He  spied  a  score  of  kegs  or  more 

(>Nne  floating  down  the  tide,  sir. 

A  sailor  too  in  jerkin  blue. 
This  strange  appearance  viewing. 

First  damn'd  his  eyes,  in  great  surprise. 
Then  said,  "  Some  mischief's  brewing. 

"These  kegs,  Tm  told,  the  rebels  hold, 
Pack'd  up  like  pickled  herring ; 
And  they're  come  down  f  attack  the  town. 
In  this  new  way  of  ferrying." 

The  soldier  flew^  the  sailor  too. 

And  scarM  almost  to  death,  sir. 
Wore  out  their  shoes,  to  spread  the  new% 

And  ran  till  out  of  breath,  sir. 

Now  op  and  down  throughout  the  town. 

Most  frantic  scenes  were  acted ; 
And  some  ran  here,  and  others  thwe. 

Like  men  almost  distracted. 

Some  fire  cry'd,  which  some  denied. 

But  said  the  earth  had  quaked ; 
And  girls  and  boys,  with  hideous  noise. 

Ran  thro'  the  streets  half  naked. 


*  This  baited  was  ooowtoned  bj  a  raal  Inddent  Ctrtds 
.machines,  In  ths  form  of  keg%  chartred  with  irnopowder,  vers 
'sent  down  the  river  to  annoy  the  British  dipping  then  at  Phi- 
ladelphia. The  dan^r  of  those  machines  beinir  dJtooi 
the  British  manned  the  wharfe  and  shlpplnf,  and  diac) 
their  small  arms  and  cannons  at  every  thing  they  saw  flc 
In  the  riT«r  daring  the  ebb  tide.— ^itM<^>  NcU> 


JACOB  DUCHti. 
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Bir  WOliam  he,  snug  m  a  flea» 

Lay  all  thifl  time  a  Bnoriiiff» 
Kor  aream*d  of  harm  as  he  lay  warm. 

In  bed  with  Mrs.  Loring. 

Now  in  a  fright,  he  starts  upright, 

Awak'd  bv  such  a  clatter ; 
He  robs  both  eyes,  and  boldly  ones. 

For  Gk>d'8  sake,  what* s  the  matter  i 

At  bis  bed-side  he  then  espy*d. 

Sir  Erskine  at  commana,  sir, 
Upon  one  foot,  he  had  one  boot» 

And  th'  other  in  his  hand,  sir. 

**  Arise,  arise,"  Sir  Erskine  cries, 
**  The  rebels-snore's  the  pity, 
Without  a  boat  are  all  afloat. 
And  rang'd  before  the  city. 

*•  The  motly  crew/  in  yessds  new. 
With  Satan  for  their  guide,  sir, 

.  Paok*d  up  in  bags,  or  wooden  kegs. 
Come  driving  down  the  tide,  sir. 

llierefore  prepare  for  bloody  war, 
These  kegs  must  all  be  routed. 

Or  surely  we  despised  shall  be. 
And  British  courage  doubted.** 

Hie  royal  band  now  ready  stand 
All  rang'd  in  dread  array,  sir, 

With  stomach  stout  to  see  it  out, 
And  make  a  bloody  day,  sir. 

The  cannons  roar  from  shore  to  shore. 
The  small  arms  make  a  rattle ; 

Since  wars  begun  I'm  sure  no  man 
E'er  saw  so  strange  a  battle. 

Hie  rebel  dales,  the  rebel  vales. 

With  rebel  trees  surrounded ; 
The  distant  woods,  the  hills  and  flood?. 

With  rebel  echoes  sounded. 

The  fish  below  swam  to  and  fro. 

Attacked  from  ev'ry  quarter ; 
Why  sure,  thought  they,  the  deyil's  to  puy, 

itongst  folks  above  the  water. 

The  kegs,  'tis  said,  tho'  strongly  made, 
Of  rebel  staves  and  hoops,  sir. 

Could  not  oppose  their  powerful  foes. 
The  eonq'nng  British  troops,  sir. 

From  mom  to  night  these  men  of  might 

Display'd  amazing  couraee ; 
And  when  the  sun  was  fairly  down, 

Ketir'd  to  sup  their  porroge 

An  hundred  men  with  each  a  pen. 

Or  more  upon  my  word,  sir. 
It  is  most  true  would  be  too  few, 

Their  valour  to  record,  sir. 

Such  feats  did  they  perform  that  day. 
Against  these  wicKcd  kegs,  sir. 

That  years  to  oome,  if  they  get  home, 
Theyll  make  their  boa^  and  Brags,  sir. 


Hsw  B9or:  ▲  soho  vom  nnasAL  MsoHAinos. 


Coirae  muster,  my  lads,  your  mechanical  tools, 
Tour  saws  and  your  axes,  your  hammers  and  rules ; 
Bring  your  mallets  and  planes,  your  level  and  line. 
And  plenty  of  pins  of  American  pine : 
>Por  our  roof  we  will  raite^  and  our  song  still  shall  be, 
Our  ffovemment  firm,  and  our  citisens  fi^ee. 

Come  up  with  the  plates,  lay  them  firm  on  the  wall, 
like  the  people  at  large,  they're  the  ground-work 


Examine  them  well,  and  see  that  they're  sound. 
Let  no  rotten  part  in  our  building  be  found : 
For  our  roof  we  will  raise,  and  our  song  siill  shall  be, 
A  govemmint  firm,  and  ow  cUisens  free. 


m. 


Kow  hand  up  the  girders,  lay  each  in  its  place. 
Between  them  tho  joists,  must  divide  all  the  space  ; 
Like  assembly-men  these  should  lie  level  along, 
like  girders,  our  senate  prove  loyal  and  strong: 
For  our  roof  we  will  raise,  and  our  song  still  shall  bf, 
A  government  firm  over  eitiiens  free. 


ly. 

The  ra^flers  now  frame  ;  your  king-posts  and  braee*. 
And  drive  your  pins  home, .  to  keep  all  in  their 

places ; 
Let  wisdom  and  strength  in  the  fabric  combine. 
And  your  pins  be  all  made  of  American  pine : 
For  our  roof  toe  will  raise,  and  our  song  still  shall  be, 
A  government  firm  over  citizens  free, 

y. 

Our  kin^'posts  are  judges  ;  how  upright  they  stand. 

Supporting  the  braces  ;  the  laws  of  the  land : 

The  laws  of  the  land,  which  divide  right  frx>m 

wrong 
And  strengthen  the  weak,  by  weak'ning  the  strong : 
For  our  roof  we  will  raise,  and  our  song  still  shall  be. 
Laws  equedand  just,  for  a  people  thafs  free, 

yL 

Up!  up!  with  the  rafters  ;  each  frame  is  a  state  : 
How  nobly  they  rise!  their  span,  too,  how  great ! 
From  the  north  to  the  south,  o'er  the  whole  they 

extend, 
And  rest  on  the  walls,  whilst  the-walls  they  defend. : 
For  our  roof  we  will  raise,  and  our  song  still  shall  be, 
Combined  m  strength,  get  as  citizens  free, 

yn. 

Now  enter  the />ur/«n«,  and  drive  your  pins  througli. 
And  see  that  your  joints  are  drawn  home  and  all 

true, 
The  purlins  will  bind  all  the  rafters  together : 
The  strength  of  the  whole  shall  defy  wind  and 

weather : 
For  our  roof  we  will  raise,  and  our  song  still  shall  be. 
United  as  states,  btU  as  citizens  free, 

YUL 

Gome,  raise  up  the  turret :  our  glory  and  pride ; 
In  the  centre  it  stands,  o'er  the  whole  to  preside: 
The  sons  of  Columbia  shall  view  with  delight 
Its  pillars  and  arches,  and  tow'ring  height : 
Our  roof  is  now  raiid,  and  our  song  stul  shall  be, 
A  federal  head  o*er  a  people  thafsfree. 


Huzza!  my  brave  bojs,  our  work  is  complete; 
The  world  shall  admire  Columbia's  fair  feat ; 
Its  strength  ofainst  tempest  and  time  shall  be  proof. 
And  thousand  shall  come  to  dwell  under  our  roof : 
Whilst  we  drain  the  deep  bowl,  our  toaet  still  shall 

be, 
Our  government  firm,  and  our  citizens  free, 

JACOB  DtTCHi. 

Who,  at  the  suggestion  of  Samuel  Adams,  opened 
the  old  Continental  Congress  of  1774  with  prayer, 
was  for  a  time  Chaplain  to  the  Congress  of  1*2^76, 
and  was  mnch  admired  for  his  ease  and  elegance 
as  a  preacher  in  his  day ;  was  also  a  writer  of 
some  pretensions.    Of  Hogoenot  desoent,  he  was 
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a  native  of  Philadelphia,  bom  about  1788.  He 
took  orders  in  England,  and  became  a  rector  of 
the  Episcopal  church  in  his  native  city.  In  1771 
appeared  from  his  pen  the  Letters  of  Tmmoe  Cm- 

S'pina^  an  acrostic  on  his  designation  as  Assistant 
inister  of  Christ's  Church,  and  St  Peters,  in 
Philadelphia,  in  North  America,*  They  have 
reference  to  the  English  politics  of  the  times. 
One  of  them  has  an  allusion  to  Sir  William  Dra- 
per, who  was  about  that  time  in  America,  urging 
him  to  a  fresh  enconnter  with  his  antagonist  Ju- 
nius, "  the  knight  of  the  polished  armour.^'t  The 
letters  are  addressed  by  Tamoc  Caspipina  to  Right 
Hon.  Viscounts,  Lady  Carolines,  Lord  Bishops, 
^. ;  and  give  an  easy  account,  with  not  too  much 
matter,  of 'some  of  the  institutions  of  Philadel- 
phia, a  few  trite  moralitieB  of  religion,  two*  or 
three  feeble  poems. 

Soon,  Myrtilla,  must  thy  friend 
Hasten  to  a  distant  shore,  d^, 

and  a  passing  mention  of  the  volumes  of  Grodfrey 
and  Evans.  In  one  of  the  letters  there  is  a  con- 
templation of  the  rising  greatness  of  America, 
which  is  expressed  in  a  flowing  style — probably  a 
very  good  specimen  of  the  author^s  rhetorical 
maimer  in  his  sermons,  which,  joined  to  a  good  de- 
livery, might  readily  produce  the  effect  assigned 
to  Duche's  pulpit  eloquence.  This  collection  was 
several  times  reprinted.  In  an  elegant  edition,  in 
two  small  volumes,  published  at  Bath  in  England 
in  1777,  there  is  an  allusion  to  two  prior  ones; 
and  there  is  one  still  later,  published  at  London  in 
1791.  To  the  Bath  edition  is  appended,  A  Britf 
Account  qf  the  Life  qf  William  Penn^  Eaq.^  Pro- 
prietor and  Governor  ofPennsyhania  ;  in  tohieh 
his  settlement  of  that  Province  is  included^  and 
to  which  is  added  his  Character. 

The  incidents  of  Duch^^s  first  services  in  the 
Continental  Congress  were  striking.  John  Adams 
has  given  an  account  of  the  scene  in  a  letter  to 
his  wife  dated  September  16, 1774.  Duch6  ap- 
peared "with  his  derk  and  his  pontificals,  and 
read  several  pravers  in  the  established  form,  and 
then  read  the  collect  (psalter)  for  the  seventi  day 
of  September,  which  was  the  thirty-fifth  psalm. 
You  must  remember  this  was  the  next  morning 
after  we  heard  the  horrible  rumor  of  the  cannon- 
ade of  Boston.  I  never  saw  a  greater  efiect  upon 
an  audience.  It  seems  as  if  Heaven  had  or- 
dained that  psahn  to  be  read  on  that  morning. 
After  this  Mr.  Duche,  unexpectedly  to  everybody, 
struck  out  into  an  extemporary  prayer,  which 
filled  the  bosom  of  every  man  present.  I  must 
confess  I  never  heard  a  better  prayer,  or  one  so 
well  pronounced.  Episcopalian  as  he  is,  Dr. 
Cooper  himself  never  prayed  with  such  fervor, 
such  ardor,  such  earnestness  and  pathos,  and  in 
language  so  elegant  and  sublime — ^for  America, 
for  the  Congress,  for  tlie  Province  of  Massachu- 
setts Bay,  and  especially  the  town  of  Boston.  It 
has  had  an  excellent  effect  upon  eveiybody  here. 
I  must  beg  you  to  read  that  psalm.  If  there  was 
any  faith  in  the  Sortes  YirgiiiansQ  or  Sortes  Ho- 


*  Casplpl  Tw*8  Letters.  Obeerratlons  op  a  rarlety  of  sal^eets, 
ttteiwy,  moral,  and  religioas;  lu  a  Mrles  of  ortgtnal  letters, 
written  by  a  gentleman  of  forel^  extraction  who  resided  some 
time  In  Pbnadelpbia.    Philadelphia.    1774. 

t  Grajdon's  liemoln.    litteU'i  Ed^  p.  ML 


mericflB,  or  especially  in  the  Bortea  ^blicflB,  it  would 
be  thought  providential.  Mr.  Du<^^  is  one  of  the 
most  ingenious  men,  and  best  characters,  and 
greatest  orators  in  the  Episcopal  order  upon  this 
continent — ^yet  a  zealous  friend  of  hboty  and  his 
country." 

He  published  two  revdationary  serrocHis,  s  &st 
sermon  before  Congress,  and  another  address  to 
the  militia.  Ths  Duty  qf  Standing  Fut  in  awr 
Spiritual  and  Temporal  Liberties^  was  the  title 
m  his  discourse  preadied  in  Christ  church,  July 
7,  1776,  before  the  First  Battalion  of  the  dty. 
He  addressed  his  audience  from  the  text,  Stemd 
fast^  therefore^  in  the  Liberty  iDhereudth  Christ 
hath  made  us  free^  as  freemen  both  in  the  spirit- 
ual and  temporal  sense.  It  is  temperate  to  Eng- 
land, but  animated  for  independence.  In  one  sen- 
tence he  indulges  in  a  bit  of  sarcasm.  *^  We  wish 
not  to  possess  the  golden  groves  of  Asia,  to  spaitie 
in  the  pubUc  eye  with  Jewels  torn  from  the  brows 
of  weeping  nabobs,  or  to  riot  on  the  ^>oil  of  plon- 
dered  provinces." 

The  American  Line,  was  his  fast-day  sennoo, 
delivered  before  the  honcHnble  Continental  Con- 
gress the  same  month,  in  which  he  looks  to  the 
past  prosperity  of  the  country  and  invokes  its 
continuance.  He  ^ve  the  pay  ofhis  chaplaincy  to 
the  families  of  the  Whigs  sUin  in  batUe.  Thou^ 
a  man  of  conscientious  views,  and  a  lover  of  right, 
lus  Judgment  unfortunately  wavere<l  from  timid- 
ity or  the  pressure  of  society  around  him  on  tiie 
British  occupation  of  Philadelphia,  and  he  felt 
himself  called  npon  to  write  an  unfortunate  letter 
to  General  Wasnington,*  urging  him  to  aban^m 
the  cause  of  Independence,  wnich  Washington 
prudentiy  laid  before  Congress,  and  which  Du- 
chy's brother-in-law,  Francis  Hopkinson,  replied 
to  with  great  spirit  and  directness.t  This  action 
caused  his  retirement  fVom  the  country.  He  was 
well  received  in  England,  where  he  published  two 
volumes  of  sermons  in  1780,  and  a  sermon  before 
the  Humane  Society  in  1781.  After  the  war  he 
returned  to  Philadelphia  in  1790,  where  he  died 
in  1794. 


IBOM  <UlFXPDrA*ft  LBRXML 

7b  the  Bight  EotwrobU  Lord  Vitotmia 


QumnSir^ 


*  *  *  My  attachment  to  Ameriea,  I  am  apt  to 
think,  in  a  ^[reat  measure  proceeds  from  the  pro^>ect 
of  its  growmg  greatness,  to  which  every  day  seems 
more  or  less  to  contribute.  In  Europe,  the  several 
arts  and  sciences  are  almost  arrived  at  their  meri- 
dian of  perfection ;  at  least,  new  discoveries  are  leas 
frequent  now  than  heretofore.  Architecture,  gar^ 
demng,  agriculture,  mechanics  are  at  a  stand.  The 
eye  is  weary  ^th  a  repetition  of  scenes,  in  which  it 
discovers  a  perpetual  sameness,  though  heightened 
by  all  the  refinements  of  taste.  Exceflenc^  itself^  in 
i^vorks  of  human  art,  cloys  the  faculties,  if^^the  mind 
is  not  now  and  then  rehered  by  objects  of  inferior 
beauty.  After  roving  over  the  nuignificence  of 
churches  and  palaces,  we  are  glad  to  fix  a  while 
uDon  a  simple  farm-house,  or  strnw-built  cottage. 
We  feel  a  particular  delight  in  tracing  the  windings 
of  a  beautiful  river  from  its  first  sprinp  till  it  emp- 
ties itself  into  the  vast  ocean.  The  mmd  pursues  it 
through  an  immense  tract  of  variegated  country,  and 


•  October  8, 1777.  .      ^        * 

t  This  letter  was  tboaght  of  fanportsnoe  enonch  to  be  p«»- 
Ushed  la  Sn^^d,  In  Bath,  1777,  In  4to. 
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seeiDA  to  flow  and  increase  and  widen  along  with  it, 
till  it  loses  itself  in  the  abyss  of  waters. 

The  objects  of  art,  as  well  as  those  of  nature,  in 
this  new  world,  are  at  present  in  such  a  state,  as 
affords  the  highest  entertainment  to  these  faculties 
of  the  mind.  The  progression  is  begun :  here  and 
there,  in  the  midst  of  venernble  woods,  which, 
searce  a  eentury  ago,  were  the  uncultivated  haunts 
of  roaming  savages,  the  power  of  cultivation  pre- 
sents itself  to  the  travellers  Tiew,  in  opening  lawns, 
covered  with  the  richest  verdure,  fields  of  com,  or- 
chards, gardens,  and  meadows  fertilized  by  well 
directed  streams.  Hamlets,  villages,  and  even  popu- 
lous cities,  with  their  towering  spires,  excite  our 
admiration.  We  are  struck  with  the  charm  of  no- 
velty wherever  we  ga  The  comparison  is  always 
at  hand — ^for,  within  the  compass  of  a  short  mile,  we 
may  behold  at  once,  nature  in  her  original  rusticity, 
and  art  rising  by  rapid  advances  to  perfection. 

The  progress  of  the  human  mind  may  here  like- 
wise be  observed  to  keep  equal  pace  with  the  exter- 
nal improvements:  the  gradual  polish  of  manners, 
from  awkwardness  itself  even  to  courtly  civility; 
from  superstitious  notions,  and  bigoted  religious  at- 
tachments, to  genuine  spiritual  <&vption,  may  very 
readily  be  traced  by  a  thoughtful  and  inquisitive 
mind.  All  the  powers  of  nature  seem  to  be  upon 
the  stretch,  as  it  they  were  in  pursuit  of  somethinff 
higher  still,  in  science,  in  manners,  in  religion  itsel( 
than  Uie  mother  country  can  afford. 

Indeed,  my  Lord,  I  feel  my  heart  expand  at  the 
immense  prospect  that  irresistibly  opens  upon  me. 
I  see  new  kingdoms  and  empires  rushing  forth  from 
their  embryo  state,  eager  to  disclose  their  latent 
powers;  whilst  the  old  ones  on  the  other  side  of  the 
Atlantic,  "hide  their  diminished  heads,"  lost  in  a 
superior  lustre.  I  see  learning  stripped  of  all  scho- 
lastic pedantry,  and  rehgion  restored  to  gospel  pu- 
rity. I  see  the  last  efforts  of  a  powerful  Providence 
azerted  in  order  to  redaim  our  wandering  race  from 
the  paths  of  ignorance  and  error.  I  see  the  settine 
rays  of  the  Bun  of  Righieou9neu  shining  forth  with 
•even-fold  lustre  to  the  utmost  bourn  of  this  Western 
Continent 

Wonder  not  then,  my  Lord,  at  my  attachment  to 
this  favoured  spot  I  tr^ad  the  hallowed  soil  with 
far  higher  pleasures  from  anticipation  than  your 
classic  enthusiasts  feel  from  reflection^  whilst  they 
kiss  the  floor  of  Tuaculum,  or  walk  the  "  Eternal 
flint  by  OontuU  trod,** 

There  is  one  thought,  indeed,  that  throws  a  damp 
upon  that  ardour  of  joy,  which  such  speculations 
generally  produce  in  my  breast  From  the  strange 
propensity  of  human  nature  to  abuse  the  richest 
gifts  of  Providence,  (of  which  history  as  well  as  ex- 
perience affords  us  so  many  sad  examples)  1  fear,  lest 
the  old  leaven  of  wickedness  should  insinuate  itself 
again  by  degrees,  till  it  has  corrupted  the  whole 
moss ;  lest  the  melancholy  scenes  we  have  beheld  in 
the  kiri^*loms  and  churches  of  the  East  should  be 
acted  over  again  in  the  West;  and  the  declendon  of 
sound  knowledge  and  virtuous  practice,  should  be 
more  rapid  than  their  increase  and  advancement. 

Your  lor<lship  has  seen  the  works  of  the  divine 
Herbert     You  may  remember  how  excessively  fond 

Ihr.  R ^y  was  of'^his  poems,  and  how  earnestly  he 

would  recommend  his  excellent  litUe  treatise,  called 
The  Country  Pareon,  to  all  his  pupils  who  were  to 
be  candidates  for  holy  orders.  Lest  you  should  not 
baye  the  book  by  you,  I  must  beg  leave  to  tran- 
scribe a  very  remarkable  passage  from  a  poem  en- 
titled The  Church  Militant,  which,  as  rt  reUites 
wholly  to  America,  and  breathes  a  kind  of  prophetic 
•pint,  has  generally  been  called  **  Herbert's  Pro- 
phecy.*'   The*  language  is  uncouth  and  the  measure 


hr  from  harmonious — but  there  is  something  very 
striking  and  animated  in  the  sentiment : — 

Beliglon  Btands  on  tip-toe  In  our  land 
Kesdy  to  pais  lo  tbo  American  strand,  Jba* 

You  see,  my  Lord,  from  the  short  sketches  which  I 
have  given  you,  that  Herbert's  Prophecy,  if  it  may 
be  so  called  (though  it  is  no  more  than  what  our 
schoolmen  have  styled  reading  from  analogy),  is  ful- 
filling fast  Arts  and  religion  still  keep  pace  with 
each  other;  and  'tis  not  impossible,  as  he  conjec- 
tures, that  their  return  to  the  East  will  be  the  *Uime 
and  place  where  judgement  shall  appear.** 

BENBT  OBUGEB. 

HEirtiT  Obuqer  was  the  first  American  who 
sat  in  the  British  House  of  Commons.  He  wa3  a 
member  of  a  leading  family  in  the  society  and 
politics  of  the  colony  and  city  of  New  York,  and 
a  nephew  of-  John  Cruger,  mayor  of  New  York, 
and  speaker  of  Uie  Ck)lonial  Assembly  at  the  time 
of  the  passage  of  the  stamp  act,  and  a  proposer, 
and  afterwards  prominent  member  of  the  first 
Provincial  Congress  held  in  New  York,  in  1765. 
The  "  Declaration  of  Rights"  issued  by  that  body 
was  written  by  him.  Henry  Cruger  was  born  in 
New  York,  in  1789,  arid  on  arriving  at  manhood 
became  connected  in  business  with  his  father,  who 
had  established  himself  at  Bristol,  whicb  then  held 
a  position,  in  reference  to  American  commerce, 
similar  to  that  of  Liverpool  at  the  present  day, 
and  was  elected  mayor  of  the  city.  The  father's 
popularity  seems  to  have  been  shared  by  the  son. 
as  he  was  also  chosen  mayor,  and  in  1774  one  of 
the  two  representatives  of  the  city,  in  the  House 
of  Commons,  his  coUei^ue  being  £dmund  Borke. 


The  election  was  a  sharply  contested  one.  Burke 
was  introduced  on  the  hustings  by  Cnjger,  and 
made  a  brief  speech,  at  the  conclusion  of  which, 
a  Mr.  C  is  reported  in  the  newspapers  of  the 
day  to  have  exclaimed,  "  I  say  ditto  to  Mr.  Barke." 
The  story  has  passed  into  the  jest  books,  and 
been  fastened  upon  Cruger,  who,  as  he  had  just 
before  spoken,  is  not  likely  to  have  spoken  again ; 
or  if  he  did,  would  not,  as  his  future  career 
shows,  have  expressed  himself  so  briefly.  The 
true  author  of  this  famous  speech  was  a  Mr.  Car- 
rington. 

Cruger  made  his  maiden  speech  December  16, 
1774,  in  the  debate  on  the  Army  Estimates. 
Josiah  Quihcy,  Jun.,  was  present  in  the  gallery, 
and  mentions  the  circumstance  in  one  of  his  let- 
ters. A  Now  York  clergyman,  the  Kev.  Mr. 
Vardell,  of  Trinity  Church,  was  alsp  an  auditor, 
and  wrote  home  the  following  enthusiastic  ac- 
count of  the  new  member,  in  a  letter,  which 
we  find  printed  in  the  Memoirs  of  Peter  Van 
Schnick : — 

Mr.  Cru^^s  fame  has,  I  suppose,  by  this  time 
reached  his  native  shore.  His  applause  has  been 
uniyersally  sounded  in  this  country.     Administra- 

*  Sec  Art  Berkeley,  ante,  p.  19^ 
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<toM  applandB  him  for  his-modcra^n;  Oppotitum 
for  the  just  line  he  has  drawn,  and  all  men  for  his 
modest  eloquence  and  graceful  delivery.  His  ene- 
mies are  silenced  by  Uie  strongest  confutation  of 
their  charges  against  him  of  illiberal  invective 
against  the  people  of  England,  by  his  manly  defence 
of  his  couiitr}%  and  honorable  approbation  of  his  op- 
ponents wherever  he  thought  tnem  justifiable.  I 
was  in  the  house  on  the  debate.  It  wns  hemarkably 
crowded  with  members,  and  the  galleries  were  filled 
with  peers  and  persons  of  distinction.  When  Mr. 
Cruger  rose,  there  was  a  deep  silence  He  faltered 
a  little  at  first,  but,  as  he  proceeded,  the  cry  of  '*  Hear 
him!  hear  him!"*  animated  him  with  resolution. 
Hood,  the  Irish  orator,  sat  behind  me.  He  asked, 
**Who  is  that?  who  is  that?  A  young  speaker! 
Whoever  he  is,  he  speaks  more  eloquently  than  any 
man  I  have  yet  heard  in  the  house,*^  I  took  great 
pains  to  learn  people's  sentiments,  and  found  them 
all  in  his  favor.  Mr.  Garrick,  a  few  days  after,  in 
a  discussion  on  the  subject,  said,  **  he  never  saw  hu- 
man nature  more  amiably  displaced  than  in  the 
moclest  manner  of  address,  pathos  of  affection  for 
his  country,  and  graceful  gesture,  exhibited  by  Mr. 
Cmger  in  nis.speeclu**  I  am  thus  particular  because 
vou  must  be  curious  to  know  what  reception  the 
first  American  member  met  with  in  the  most  august 
assembly  in  Europe.  My  heart,  beaf  high  with 
anxiety ;  I  trembled  when  he  arose  with  uie  most 
awful  and  affecting  jealousy  for  the  honor  of  my 
country.  When  **  Hear  him  I  hear  him !"  echoed 
througn  the  house,  joy  rushed  tlirough  every  vein, 
and  1  seemed  to  glory  in  being  a  Ivew-Yorker. 

In  this  speech,  while  he  dissents  from  many  of 
the  measures  pursued  by  the  Americans,  he 
praises  them  for  their  love  of  liberty ;  dwells  on 
the  importance  of  the  colonial  trade  to  Great 
Britain ;  urges  the  necessity  of  conciliation,  and 
the  uselessness  of  coercion. 

Even  should  coercive  measures  reduce  them  to  an 
acknowledgment  of  the  equity  of  Parliamentary 
taxation,  what  are  the  advantages  that  will  result 
fW>in  it?  Can  it  be  believed  that  Americans  will  be 
dragooned  into  a  conviction  of  this  right  I  Will 
severities  increase  their  affection  and  make  them 
more  desirous  of  a  connection  with,  and  dependence 
on  Great  Britain  f  Is  it  not,  on  the  contrary,  rea- 
sonable to  conclude  that  the  effect  will  be  an  increase 
of  jealqnsy  and  discontent?  That  they  will  seek  all 
occasions  of  evading  laws  imposed  on  them  by  vio- 
lence ?  That  tliey  will  be  restless  under  the  yoke 
and  think  themselves  happy  in  any  opportunity  of 
flying  to  the  protection  of  some  other  power,  from 
the  subjection  of  a  mother  whom  they  consider  cruel 
and  vindictive? 

I  would  not  be  understood,  sir,  to  ^eny  alto- 
gether the  good  intentions  of  administration.  The 
abilities  of  the  minister,*  it  seems,  are  universally 
acknowledged.  But,  sir,  I  must  add  the  maxim  of 
'*  humanum  eft  errare"  And  though  an  American, 
I  must  applaud  his  zeal  for  the  dignity  of  parlia- 
ment, and  must  think  the  impolicy  and  inexpediency 
of  the  late  measures  may  reasonably  be  imputed  to 
the  difiUculty  and  embarrassments  of  the  occasion, 
and  the  unsettled  and  undefined  nature  of  the  de- 
pendence of  the  Colonies  on  the  mother  country. 
But,  on  the  other  hand,  candor  must  admit  the  same 
apology  for  any  violence  or  mistakes  of  the  Ameri- 
cans. 

But,  sir,  since  these  measures  have  been  found,  by 
sod  experience,  to  bo  totally  inexpedient ;  since  they 

*  Lord  North. 


have  senred  only  to  widen  the  branch  instead  of 
closing  it — have  diminished  the  obedience  <^  the 
Colonies  inatead  of  confirming  it— have  increased 
their  turbulence  and  opposition  instead  of  allaying 
them — it  may  well  be  noped  that  a  different  course 
of  eonduct  and  of  treatment  may  be  pursued ;  and 
some  firm,  enlightened,  and  liberal  constitution  be 
adopted  by  the  wisdom  of  this  House,  whi<^  may 
secure  the  Colonists  in  the  enjoyment  of  their  liber- 
ties, while  it  maintains-  the  just  sapremacy  of  par- 
liament 

In  the  debate  on  the  Bistorbances  in  North 
America,  Feb.  2,  1775,  Colonel  Grant  remarked, 
*'  That  he  kAew  the  Americans  well,  and  was  cer- 
tain they  would  not  fight,"  and  was  responded  to 
so  warmly  by  Cruger.  that  the  latter  was  called 
to  order  by  the  Speaker.  Cmger  also  spoke  in 
the  debate  on  the  Representation  and  remon- 
strance of  the  General  Assembly  of  New  York, 
May  15,  1775,  and  in  that  on  Mr.  Fox's  nH>tion 
for  an  Enquiry  into  the  cause  of  the  ill-sncceas  of 
the  British  Arms  in  North  America,  February  20, 
1776.  We  quote  the  conclusion  of  this,  which  it 
one  of  his  most  sacoessfol  efforts. 

Admitting  for  the  present,  sir,  that  a  force  suffi- 
cient to  subdue  the  colonies  can  be  sent  out — adnoit- 
ting  that  this  country  will  patiently  bear  the  enor- 
mous weight  of  accmnulatea  taxes,  which  so  distant 
and  unequal  a  war  will  require — admitting  that 
foreign  powers  (the  natural  enemies  of  Britain)  will, 
with  composure  and  solf-dcnial,  neglect  so  fovorable 
an  opportunity  of  distressing  their  rivals — admittins 
that  your  fleets,  unopposed,  shall  level  to  the  gronnd 
those  cities  which  rose  under  your  protection,  be- 
came the  pillars  of  your  conmierce,  and  your  na- 
tion's boast^ — admitting  that  foreign  mercenaries 
spread  desolation,  that  thousands  fidl  before  them, 
and  that,  humbled  under  the  combined  woes  of 
poverty,  anarchy,  want,  and  defeat,  the  exhausted 
colonies  fall  suppliant  at  the  feet  of  their  conqueron 
— admitting  all  this  will  be  the  case,  (which  cannot 
well  be  expected  from  the  past,)  there  necessarily 
follows  a  most  momentous  question ;  What  are  the 
great  advantages  that  Great  Britain  is  to  receive  in 
exchange  for  me  blessings  of  peace  and  a  lucrative 
commerce,  for  the  affection  and  loyalty,  for  the  pros- 
perity, for  the  lives  of  so  many  of  its  useful  subjects 
sacriticed  ?  Would  the  bare  acknowledgment  of  a 
right  in  Pariiament  to  tax  them,  compensate  for  the 
millions  expended,  the  dangers  incurred,  the  mise- 
ries entailed,  the  destruction  of  hmnan  happinea 
and  of  life  that  must  ensue  from  a  war  with  our 
colonies,  united  ns  they  are  in  one  common  cause, 
and  fired  to  desperate  enthusiasm  by  apprehensions 
of  mapending  slavery  f  Or  can  you  be  so  absurd  as 
to  imagine  that  concessions  extorted  in  a  time  of 
danffer  and  of  urgent  misery,  will  form  a  bond  of 
lasting  union  ?  Impoverished  and  undone  by  their 
exertions,  and  the  calamities  of  war,  instea<Iof  being 
•  able  to  repay  the  expenses  of  this  country,  or  to 
supply  a  revenue,  they  would  stand  in  need  of  your 
earliest  assistance  to  revive  depressed  and  almost 
extinguished  conunerce,  as  well  as  to  renew  and  up- 
hold their  necessary  civil  establishments. 

I  am  well  aware,  sir,  that  it  is  said  we  must 
maintain  the  dignity  of  Parliament  Let  me  ask 
what  dignity  is  that  which  will  net  descend  to  make 
millions  happy — ^which  will  sacrifice  the  treasures 
and  best  blood  of  the  nation  to  extort  submissions, 
fruitless  siibmiasions,  that  will  be  disavowed  and 
disregarded  the  moment  the  compulsory,  oppressive 
force  is  removed  ?  \Vhat  dignity  is  that  wnich,  to 
enforce  a  disputed  mode  of  obtaining  a  revenue, 
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"witl  destroy  eommeree,  spread  poyerty  and  detfola- 
iioD,  uid  ary  up  every  ooannel,  every  source,  from 
which  either  rerenne  or  any  real  sobstantial  benefit 
eaa  be  expected! 

Is  it  not  high  time  then,  Mr.  Speaker,  to  examine 
the  full  extent  of  our  danger,  to  pause  and  mark  the 
paths  which  have  misled  us,  ana  the  wretched,  be> 
wildered  guides  who  have  brought  us  into  our 
present  dimculties  f  Let  us  seek  out  the  destroying 
angel,  and  stop  his  course,  while  we  have  yet  any- 
thing valuable  to  preserve.  The  breach  is  not  yet 
irreparable,  and  permit  me,  with  all  deference,  to 
say,  I  have  not  a  doubt  but  that  liberal  and  explicit 
terms  of  reconciliation,  with  a  full  and  firm  security 
against  any  unjust  or  oppressive  exercise  of  parlio^ 
mentary  taxation,  if  hela  out  to  the  colonies  oefore 
the  war  takes  a  wider  and  more  destructive  course, 
will  lead  speedily  to  a  settlement,  and  recall  the  for- 
mer years  of  P^Ace,  when  the  affections  and  inte- 
rests of  Great  Britain  and  America  were  one. 

But,  sir,  if,  on  the  contrary,  we  are  to  plunge 
deeper  into  this  sea  of  blood ;  if  we  are  to  sacrifice 
the  means  and  materials  of  revenue  fbr  unjust  dis- 
tinctions about  the  modes  of  raising  it ;  if  the  laurels 
we  can  ^n,  and  the  dignity  of  Parliament  we  are 
to  establish,  can  be  purchased  only  by  the  miseries 
of  our  fellow-subjects,  whose  losse«  are  otir  own ;  if 
the  event  is  precarious,  and  the  cause  alien  to  the 
spirit  and  humanity  of  Englishmen ;  if  the  injury  is 
certain,  and  the  object  of  success  unsubstantial  and 
insecure,  how  little  soever  the  influence  my  poor 
opinion  and  arguments  can  have  on  this  House,  I 
shall  at  least  free  my  conscience  by  having  Expli- 
citly condemned  all  sueh  impolitic,  unjust,  inade- 
quate, injudicious  measures,  and  by  giving  to  this 
motion  my  most  hearty  concurrence  and  support 

In  the  debate  on  Mr.  Wilkes's  motion  for  the 
Repeal  of  the  American  Declaratory  Act,  Decem- 
ber 10,  1777,  Cmger  says :  "  From  my  connec- 
tions in  America  I  have  had  an  opportunity  of 
collecting  the  sentiments  of  men  of  aU  orders  and 
parties,  and  have  reason  to  believe  that  inde- 
pendency is  not  yet  the  great  object  of  the  minor- 
ity of  the  people."  On  the  6th  of  May,  1780,  in 
the  debate  on  Oeneral  Conway's  bill  for  quieting 
the  troubles  in  America,  "  Mr.  Cruger  contended 
that  the 'bill  by  no  means  went  ftir  enough.  He 
Baid  the  American  war,  the  real  source  or  all  our 
distre^es  and  burdens,  should  be  put  an  end  to  at 
all  events ;  in  order  to  do  this,  the  'independency 
must  be  allowed,  and  the  thirteen  provinces 
treated  as  free  states.''  This  is  the  last  mention 
of  his  name  in  Hansard's  Reports.  He  spoke 
only  on  American  afiOurs,  and  was  evidently  not 
desirous  of  a  separation  between  the  colonies  and 
the  mother  country,  but  when  snch  a  step  became 
inevitable,  acquiesced.  Had  he  lived  in  America, 
be  would  no  doubt  have  been  prominent  on  the 
side  of  independence. 

It  is  characterir^ticof  the  manner  in  which 
fiamilies  were  divided  in  political  opinions,  du- 
ring the  Revolntion,  that  while  Henry  Cruger 
was  in  parliament,  one  of  his  two  brothers  in 
America  was  a  bolonel  in  the  royal  arm^,  and 
employed  in  the  southern  campaign,  while  the 
other,  a  New  York  merchant,  trading  with  the 
West  Indies,  thoo^  talking  no  active  part  in  the 
contest,  was  identified  with  the  Whig  side,  and  a 
friend  of  General  Washington. 

Henry  Cruger  returned  to  New  York  after  the 
war,  and  was  elected  to  the  state  senate,  while 
6tin  a  member  of  the  British  Honse  of  Commons, 


his  tenn  of  service  not  having  expired.  He  does 
not  appear  to  have  taken  any  active  part  in  the 
Legislature,  nor  in  any  public  oSsats  after  the 
expiration  of  hh  term  of  office.  .He  died  in  New 
York  on  the  24th  day  of  April,  1827. 

He  was  noted  thi'oughout  his  career  for  his 
frank,  and  at  the  same  time  polished  manners ; 
Qualities  which,  combined  with  a  handsome 
ngure,  no  doubt  contributed  their  share  to  his 
great  personal  popularity  in  Bristol,  and  his  high 
social  position  in  his  native  city.  He  was  not 
forgotten  after  resuming  his  residence  in  New 
York,  by  his  old  constituents  on  the  other  side 
of  the  water;  a  spirited  election  balbd  of  1812 
referring  to  past  triumphs  under  his  leadership, 
as  an  incitement  to  exertion  in  favor  of  a  distin- 
gnished  successor,  RomiUy.  We  quote  its  open- 
ing stanzas: 

TBI  €K>UyBH  9AT8  09  HABBT  OBUOKK. 

Eight-and-thirty  years  ago,*  by  a  resolute  exertion, 
Bristol's    independent  sous  broke  the  fetters  of 

coercion ; 
And  so  glorious  was  the  triumph,  that  it  gain'd  the 

approbation 
Of  eVry  liberal-minded  man  throughout  the  British 
'  nation.      * 
Chorvjt — 
O  the  golden  days  of  honest  Habrt  Cruger  I 
With  pleasure  we  reflect  upon  the  days  of 
Harry  Cruqer. 

Then  the  minions  of  corruption,  and  the  weight  of 
their  long  purses,  ' 

Were  scarcely  more  regarded  than  their  promises  or 
curses: 

Each  freeman  was  impelled  by  disinterested  prin- 
ciple— 

A  stimulus  that  renders  every  honest  cause  invin- 
cible. 

0  the  golden  days,  (ko. 

The  patriot>fire  that  warm'd  the  heart  on  such  a 

bright  occasion, 
Requires  no  more  at  present  than  a  littie  renovation ; 
What  freemen  did  in  sEVENTf-youR,  to  rid  themselves 

of  slavery, 
They  very  well  may  do  in  twelve,  'gainst  arrogance 

and  knavery. 

O  the  golden  days,  <feo. 

WILLIAM  BABTBAM. 

OoLEBiDOB,  whose  love  of  universal  knowledge 
and  constant  desire  to  gratify  the  imagination, 
led  him  to  be  a  diligent  reader  of  the  reports  of 
travellers,  particularly  those  who  made  origin(d 
observations  in  regions  of  adventure  and  disco- 
very, of  the  fidelity  and  essential  value  of  whose 
narratives  he  was  a  most  discriminating  judge^ 
said  of  these  productions,  ^^the  latest  book  of 
travels  I  know,  written  in  the  spirit  of  the  old  tra- 
vellers, is  Bartram's  account  of  nis  tour  in  the  Flo- 
ridas.  It  is  a  work  of  high  merit  every  way.'t 
The  author,  who  was  the  honored  subject  of  this 
^<^^i  was  William  Bartram,  who  printed  in 
Philadelphia  in  1791,  in  an  octavo  volume,  his 
Trctvels  through  North  and  South  Carolina^ 
Georgia^  Fast  and   West  Florida^  the  Cherokee 


•  Thlrty-elifht  years  before  Mr.  Ornger  was  first  ebosea 
Motnbor  of  Parliament 

t  Specimens  of  the  Table  Talk  of  the  late  Samnel  Tsjior 
Coleridge,  March  12, 1827. 
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Country^  the  Extennte  Territories  of  the  Muaeo- 
gulges  or  Creeh  (Jar^ederttey^  and  the  Country 
of  the  Cfhootawe,  Containing  an  account  qfike 
soil  and  natural  productions  of  those  regions; 
together  with  obsercations  on  the  manners  of  the 
Indians.  The  style  of  this  work  is  distingnlahed 
by  its  simple  love  of  nature  and  vivacity.  It 
breathes  of  the  freshness  of  a  new  land :  every 
sensation  is  pleasurable,  welcomed  by  health. 
Tlie  writer  lived  before  that  stage  of  the  civiliza- 
tion of  great  cities  which  silences  the  voice  of 
natural  emotion  raised  in  the  expression  of  grati- 
tude to  Heaven  or  affection  to  man.  Perhaps 
the  simple  life  and  pure  tastes  of  the  Quaker 
feunlitated  liis  lively  gratification  of  the  senses  and 
emotions.  All  his  faculties  are  alive  in  hb  book, 
whether  he  describes  n  tree,  a  fish,  a  bird,  beast, 
Indian,  or  hospitable  planter.  He  detects  fra- 
grance, vitality,  and  health  everywhere  in  the 
animal  world. 


TViUiam  Bartram  came  naturally  by  his  tast^  ' 
in  these  pursuits.  He  was  the  fourth  son  of  John  , 
Bartram — ^bom  in  Pennsylvania  in  1699 — the  ear- 
liest of  American  botani>ts,  and  the  founder  of  the 
first  Botanical  Garden  in  the  country.  His  ac- 
quaintance with  medicine  and  occupation  as  a 
ramier  had  led  him  to  the  study  of  plants.  The 
specimens  which  he  collected  were  sent  to  Lon- 
don, and  secured  him  the  correspondence  of  Peter 
Colli nson,  the  Quaker  lover  of  science  and  the 
friend  of  Franklin.  He  was  a  great  traveller  in 
search  of  his  favorite  obiectB  in  natural  history  in 
the  old  provinces,  makmg  his  way  to  the  head 
waters  of  the  lakes  and  rivers  of  New  York  and 
Pennsylvania,  through  what  was  then  a  wilder- 
ness, and  accomplishing,  when  he  was  nearly 
seventy,  a  flill  exploration  of  the  St.  John's  river 
in  Florida.  In  1751  some  observations  made  by 
^Bartram  on  his  travels  from  Pennsylvania  to 
Lake  Ontario,  and  conimunicntcd  to  his  friends 
in  London,  were  publislied  by  them  in  a  thin 
octavo,  with  an  appendix  containing  the  account 
of  Niagara  by  the  Swedish  traveller  Kalm  * 
The  style  of  Bartram  is  crude,  but  his  observa- 
tions show  the  genius  of  the  naturalist. 

Of  his  southern  journey  an  account  was  pub- 
lished in  ITeO.t  It  consists  of  a  description  of  the 
country  in  its  main  features  of  climate,  soil,  natu- 
ral productions,  and  opportunities  for  cultivation, 


•Observations  on  the  Inhabitant^  Climate,  80II,  Rivers, 
P^odnction^  Animals,  and  other  matters  worthv  of  notice, 
made  by  Mr.  John  Banrani,  in  liis  Travels  from  I^ennsylvania 
to  Onondago,  Chwego  and  the  Lalje  Ontario,  in  Canada.  To 
which  is  annexed  a  curious  acconnt  of  the  Cataracts  at  Niacnra, 
by  Mr.  Peter  Kalm,  a  Swedish  mntleman  who  travelled  there. 
London.  J.  Whiston  &  White,  1761.  8vo.  pp.  94  Kalm  was  a 
pupil  of  Linnaeus  at  Upsal,  and  came  to  America  a^  his  insti- 
gation. From  1748-61  be  was  in  America,  where  he  was  intl-  ' 
mate  with  Coldcn,  Logan,  Franklin,  and  Bartram.  His  three 
volumes  of  travels  in  this  country,  were  translated  from  the 
Swedish  Into  Qorman,  and  thence  Into  English  by  J.  Belnold 
Forster,  In  1771.    Kalm  died  in  1779. 

t  A  Description  of  East-Florida,  with  a  jonmal,  kept  by  John 
Bartram,  of  PhUladelphhi.  Botanist  to  His  Mi^esty  for  the  Flo- 
rldas;  upon  a  Journey  from  St.  Augustine  up  the  river  8t 
John's,  as  ft&r  as  the  Lakes.  With  explanatory  Aotantad  notes. 
Illustrated  with  an  accunge  Map  of  East  Florida,  and  two 
plans,  one  of  8t  Augustine,  and  the  other  of  the  Bay  of  Espl- 
rita  Santo.    Th«  third  ediUon,  much  enlarged  and  unproved. 


with  a  Journal  appended  of  aotnal  observalkM 
rpec.  9,  1765,  Feb.  11,  1766).  Theae  are  intro- 
duced in  the  edition  before  ]:»  by  a  dedicataon 
and  recommendation  from  the  pen  of  Dr.  William 
Stork,  who  had  the  settlement  of  the  oonntrj  at 
heart.  Bartram's  observations  are  plainly  set 
down,  and  his  tract  has  the  interest  of  most 
original  notices  of  the  kind.  His  mention  of  the 
staple  productions  of  the  several  colonies  in  1766, 
is  a  point  from  which  to  measure  the  devel(»K 
ment  of  the  country: — "Since  every  colony  m 
America  seems  to  liave,  as  it  were,  a  staple  com- 
modity peculiar  to  itael^  as  Canada  the  fur; 
Massachusetts  Bay,  fish;  Gonnecticat,  lumber; 
New  York  and  rennsylvania,  wheat;  Virginia 
and  Maryland,  tobacco ;  North  Carolina,  pitch 
and  tar ;  South  Carolina,  rice  and  indigo ;  Geor- 
gia, rice  and  silk." 

In  a  letter  to  Jared  Eliot,  dated  Philadelphia, 
Sept.  1,  1776,  introducing  John  Bartram,  Frank- 
lin writes,  "  1  believe  you  wiD  find  him  to  be  at 
least  twenty  folio  pages,  large  paper,  well  filled, 
on  the  subject  of  botany,  fos.sils,  husbandry,  and 
the  first  creation."  Hector  St.  John,  in  his  Let- 
ters of  an  Ameri.can  Farmer,  has  a  long  descrip- 
tion of  an  alleged  visit  paid  by  a  Ru&iian  gentle- 
man to  John  Bartram,  which  is  evidently  an 
acconnt  of  his  own  obeervations  of  the  amiable 
naturalist.  He  mentions  an  inscription  over  the 
door  of  his  greenhouse, 

Slave  to  no  sect,  who  takes  no  private  roatl. 
But  looks  through  nature  up  to  nature's  God. 

The  character  of  John  Bartram  was  maikecl 
by  its  strength  and  simplicity,  and  by  his  love  fior 
the  moral  precepts  of  the  Bible.  Bom  and  educat- 
ed a  Quaker,  he  did  not  escape  some  iraputalious 
of  imperfect  orthodoxy.  His  natural  piely  waa 
witnessed  by  tl^e  inscription  engraved  by  his  own 
hands  upon  a  stone  placed  on  the  outdde  of  his 
house,  over  the  front  window  of  his  study — 

Tis  God  alone,  Almighty  Lord, 
The  Holy  one,  by  me  ndored. 
John  Bartram,  1770. 

He  died  September  21,  1777. 

It  was  at  the  Botanic  Grarden  on  the  banks  of 
the  Schuylkill,  which  the  father  founded,  and  in 
the  house  also  built  by  his  own  hands,  that  Wil- 
liam Bartram,  the  son,  was  born,  Febrtiary  9, 
1789.  He  had  for  his  tutor  Charles  Thomson, 
subsequently  the  honest  and  spirited  republican 
of  the  old  Continental  Congress.  He  had  an  early 
talent  for  drawing,  which  led  him  to  think  of  the 
congenial  pursuits  of  printing  and  engraving ;  but 
he  adopted  the  life  of  a  merchant^  which  he  soon 
abandoned ;  for  before  he  was  thirty  years  of  age 


Hie  S«frete^  IDlo  renlnnt  flslldos  vmt 
Arborei  Fructus  alibi,  atqne  injnssa  rirescant 
Oramina  Nonno  vldes  croceos  nt  Tmolus  Odorea, 
India  mlttet  Ebur,  moUes  sua  Thura  Sabei  ? 

Virgil,  OmrgiiA. 

London;  Bold  by  W.  Nlooll,  at  Na  51  8t.  Paul's  Charch  Yard; 
and  T.  Jefforles,  ai  Chariog-Oroae,  Qeographer  to  hia  Mi^^aty* 
MDOCLXIX. 


WILLIAM  BAETRAU. 


i*'e  find  him  accompianying  his  father  on  hia  FIo- 
lida  tuur,  and  eng^ng  in  the  cultivation  of  in- 
digo.   His  own  travelB  In  tlist  regioD  were  com- 


menced in  1TT2,  at  the  reqnMt  of  Dr.  Fothei^ll, 
the  distingmshed  botanist  and  lil>eral  and  tienevo- 
lent  ft-iena  of  science,  and  he  occupied  five  rears 
in  his  natural  history  pursuits  in  Georgia,  South' 
Oarolina,  and  the  Finridoa.  On  his  return  to 
Phitadelphia  ho  quietly  passed  liis  time  in  scien- 
"'" "  "  wunations,  reaicling  at  the  old  Botanic  Gar- 
t  liin         ■  ... 


den  at  1 


it  Kingsessing,  never  morrving,  thongh  oc- 
lally  mllicd  on  the  subject  by  his  Ixindon 
fHend  Ciilllnson.  In  1782  ho  was  elected  Pro- 
feaaor  of  Botany  in  the  University  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, bat  did  not  accept  thepositlon  on  account 
of  his  health.  He  assisted  Wilson  in  his  Ameri- 
can OrnitholoRT.  His  friend  Barton  was  indebt- 
ed to  hia  pencil  for  drawings  of  the  plates  of  his 
Element*  of  Botany.  Id  1789  he  wrote  a  reply 
'  to  a  series  of  (juestions  proposed  to  him  on  the 
oonditloD  of  the  Creek  and  Clierokee  Indians,  of 
whoee  manners  be  hod  been  a  tliiigent  and  curi- 


from  the  original  cnannscript  in  the  fransactioiia 
of  the  American  Ethnolopad  Society.  The  name 
of  hia  correspondent  in  this  work  has  iMen  lost, 
but  the  probability  rests  with  Dr.  B.  S.  Barton, 
who  refers  in  his  Memoir  on  the  Origin  of  the 
American  Nation*^  to  a  MS.  of  Bartram  on  these 
subjects  in  his  possession .•  His  views  of  the 
cluu-acter  of  the  Southern  Indians  in  this  sketch, 
as  well  as  in  his  Travels,  place  tbtm  in  a  very 
favorable  light,  for  their  possession  of  many  ho- 
norable personal  qualities. 

In  May,  1797,  he  was  viated  by  Dunlap,  in 
company  with  Brockden  Brown,  at  the  Botanic 
Garden,  and  the  curious  historiographer  and 
jminter  has  left  a  sketch  of  his  appearance:— 
"  .\rrived  at  the  botanist's  gai'den,  we  opprooched 
nn  old  man,  who,  with  a  rake  in  hia  haiul,  was 
breaking  the  clods  of  earth  in  a  tuhp  bet*.  His 
hat  was  old  and  flapped  over  lijs  face;  his  coarse 
shirt  was  seen  near  his  neck,  as  he  wore  no  era- 
vut  or  kerchief;  his wiustcoat  and  breeches  were 
both  of  leather,  and  bis  shoes  were  tied  with  lea- 
ther strings.  We  approached  and  accosted  him. 
He  ceased  his  work,  and  entered  into  conver- 
sation with  tiie  ease  and  politeness  of  nature's 
nobleman.    His  cooutenance  was  expressive  of 


•  TnMaej  note,  bf  E.  O.  BqniFr,  to  ObsemtlDna 
Creek  ud  Cherokee  Indlue,  br  WUUun  Butnm.— T 
Mmm  Am.  Eth.  Boc.  toL  lU.  pt.  1 


traveller,  and  philosopher  

He  had  pointed  out  many  curious  plants,"* 

Bartram  appears  to  liavc  been  engaged  in  these 
friendly  pursuits  of  science  to  the  la^t,  for  it  is 
recorded  he  wrote  an  article  on  the  natonil  his- 
tory of  a  plant,  a  few  rainutos  tiefore  his  death, 
which  happened  suddenly,  by  the  rupture  of  a 
bloodvessel  in  the  lungs,  July  22,  1823,  in  the 
eighty-iiflh  year  of  his  age.  The  correspondenoe 
of  the  Bartrams  and  Humphry  Marshall,  who 
was  the  cousin  of  John  ISartram  and  author  of  a 
valnablo  Treatise  on  tlie  Forest  Trees  of  North 
America,  with  their  scientific  friends  in  Europe 
and  at  home,  is  of  interest  for  its  simple,  unaffect- 
ed character,  and  the  curiosity  and  information 
of  many  of  its  detwl*  ITiia  correspondence  was 
published  in  1849,  with  many  otiicr  interesting 
"lis,  by  Wifliam  DarliDgtou.t 


Leaving  Picolata,  I  continued  to  ascend  the  river. 
,    .. 1  .i._    ,_._     1..^ _j  ^g 

W.of 

the  genus  termed  tty  nsturalista  Ephemen.  oontinu- 
ally  emerging  from  the  ahalluw  water  near  shore, 
some  of  them  immediately  tAking  tlicir  flight  te  the 
land,  whilst  myriads  crept  up  the  grase  and  het*- 
boge,  where  remaiaiug  for  a  short  time,  as  they  bc. 
quired  sufficient  strength,  they  toot  their  flight 
oldo,  following  their  kindred  te  the  main  land. 
Tills  reaurrectioa  from  the  deep,  if  I  may  so  eipreea 
it,  commences  eariy  in  the  morciug.  anil  ceases  after 
the  BUD  is  up.  At  evening  thay  are  seen  in  clouds 
of  innumerable  millioiia,  swarming  and  wantouiiig 
in  the  still  air,  gradually  drawing  near  the  river. 
They  descend  u{>on  its  surface,  and  tliere  quickly 
end  their  day,  after  committing  their  ^ga  to  the 
deep;  whieh  being  for  a  litUe  while  tossed  atwnt, 
enveloped  in  a  viscid  scum,  are  hatched,  and  the 
little  I^rvffi  descendiuto  their  aecnfe  and  liart  habi- 
tation, in  the  oozy  bed  beneath,  where  they  remuii 
gradually  increasing  in  eize,  until  the  returning 
spring;  thev  then  ehnnge  to  a  Nymph,  when  the 
genial  heat  brings  them,  as  it  were,  into  eiisteiiee. 
and  they  again  arise  into  the  world.  This  flyseem* 
to  be  delicious  food  for  birds,  frogs,  and  fish.  In  the 
morning,  when  they  arise,  and  in  the  evening,  when 
they  return,  the  tumult  is  great  indeed,  and  the  sof- 
face  of  the  water  along  shore  broken  into  bubbles, 
or  spirted  into  the  air,  by  the  contending  aquatic 
tribes;  aud  such  is  the  avidity  of  the  fish  and  frogs, 
that  they  spring  into  the  sir  after  this  delicious 

^rly  in  the  evening,  alter  a  pleasant  day's  TOV- 
oge,  I  made  a  convenient  and  safe  harbor,  in  a  btue 
lagoon,  under  nn  elevated  bank,  on  the  West  shore 
of  the  river ;  where  I  shall  eutreat  the  reader's  pa. 
tience,  whilst  we  beliolil  the  closing  scene  of  the 
short-lived  Ephemera,  an 1 1  communicate  to  each  other 
the  rejections  which  so  singular  an  cihibitiun  might 
rationally  suggest  to  an  inquisitive  mind.  Our 
place  of  observation  is  happily  situated  under  the 

Kiitecting  shade  of  miyeetic  Live  Oaks,  glorious 
agDoliss,  and  the  fragrant   Orange,  open  to  the 


•HW.  Am.  Theatre,  17a 

t  Memoriils  of  Jobn  Birtrun  and  Hmtipbrr  Iitushill,  wtlk ' 
NoUms  of  theft  Bolaslcel  CoDtemponilu,  b;  WlUUm  Dei- 
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At  the  cool  eve'e  approach,  the  sweet  enchanting 
meloJy  of  the  feathered  songsters  gradually  ceases, 
and  they  betake  themselves  to  their  leafy  cuverts  for 
security  and  repose. 

Solemnly  ana  slowly  move  onward,  to  the  river's 
shore,  the  rustling  crowds  of  the  Ephemera.  How 
awfiil  the  procession  1  innumerable  millions  of 
winged  beings,  voluntarily  verging  on  to  destruc- 
tion, to  the  brink  of  the  grave,  where  they  behold 
bands  .of  their  enemies  with  wide  open  jaws,  ready 
to  receive  them.  But  as  if  insensible  of  their  dau- 
ber, gay  and  tranquil  each  meets  his  beloved  ma^e 
m  tlie  still  air,  inimitably  bedecked  in  their  new 
nu{)tial  robcsb  What  eye  can  trace  them,  in  their 
varied  wanton  amorous  chases,  bounding  and  flut- 
tering on  the  odoriferous  airl  With  what  peace, 
love,  and  joy,  do  they  end  the  last  moments  ot  their 
existence  f 

I  think  we  may  assert,  without  any  fear  of  exag- 
geration, that  there  are  annually  of  these  beautiful 
winged  beings,  which  rise  into  existence,  and  for  a 
few  moments  take  a  transient  view  of  the  elory  of 
the  Creatoi^s  works,  a  number  greater  Uxnn  the 
whole  race  of  mankind  that  have  ever  existed  since 
the  creation ;  and  that,  only  from  the  shores  of  this 
river.  How  many  then  must  have  been  produced 
since  the  creation,'when  we  consider  the  number  of 
large  rivers  in  America,  in  comparison  with  which, 
this  river  is  but  a  brook  or  rivulet  I 

The  importance  of  the  existence  of  these  beautiM 
and  delicately  formed  little  creatures,  whose  frame 
and  organization  are  equally  wonderiiil,  more  deli- 
cate, and  perhaps  as  complicated  as  those  of  the 
most  perfect  human  being,  is  well  worth  a  few  mo- 
ments contemplation;  1  mean  particularly  when 
they  appear  in  the  fly  state.  And  if  we  consider 
the  very  short  period  of  that  stage  of  existence, 
which  we  may  reasonably  suppose  to  be  the  only 
space  of  their  life  that  admita  ot  pleasure  and  enjoy- 
ment, what  a  lesson  doth  it  not  afford  us  of  the 
vanity  of  our  own  pursuits! 

Their  whole  existence  in  this  worid  is  but  one 
complete  year ;  and  at  least  three  hundred  and  sixty 
days  of  that  time  they  are  in  the  form  of  an  ugly 
grub,  buried  in  mud,  eighteen  inches  under  water, 
and  in  this  condition  scarcely  locomotive,  as  each 
larva  or  grub  has  but  its  own  narrow  solitary  cell, 
from  which  it  never  travels  or  moves,  but  in  a  per- 
pendicular progression  of  a  few  inches,  up  and  down, 
from  the  bottom  to  the  surface  of  the  mud,  in  order 
to  intercept  the  passing  atoms  for  its  food,  and  set  a 
momentary  respiration  of  fresh  air;  and  even  nero 
it  must  be  perpetually  on  its  guard,  in  order  to  ee- 
oape  the  troops  of  fish  and  shrimps  watching  to 
catch  it,  and  from  whom  it  has  no  escape,  but  by 
instantly  retreatinff  back  into  ita  cell.  One  would 
be  npt  ahnost  to  miagiiie  them  created  merely  for 
tlie  food  of  fish  and  other  animals. 

OaoOODIUEB  OV  TBB  ST.  JOnH^I. 

The  evening  was  temperately  cool  and  calm. 
The  crocodiles  began  to  roar  and  appear  in  uncom- 
mon numbers  along  the  shores  and  in  the  river.  I 
fixed  my  camp  in  an  open  plain,  near  the  utmost 

Erojection  of  tne  promontory,  under  the  shelter  of  a 
irge  live  oak,  which  stood  on  the  highest  part  of 
the  ground,  and  but  a  few  yards  fi>om  my  boat 
From  this  open,  high  situation,  I  had  a  free  prospect 
of  the  river,  which  was  a  matter  of  no  trivial  con- 
siderfition  to  me,  havinff  good  reason  to  dread  the 
subtle  attacks  of  the  alligators,  who  were  crowding 
about  my  harbour.  Having  collected  a  good 
miantity  of  wood  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  up  a 
■light  and  smoke  during  the  night,  I  began  to  think 
i)f  preparing  my  supper,  when,  upon  examining  my 


stores,  I  found  but  a  scanty  provision.  I  thereupcm 
determined,  as  the  most  ex()editions  way  of  supply- 
ing my  necessities,  to  take  my  bob  and  try  for  some 
trout.  About  one  hundred  yards  above  my  harbour 
b^l^  a  cove  or  bay  of  the  river,  out  of  which 
opened  a  large  lagoon.  The  mouth  or  entrs^kce 
m>m  the  river  to  it  was  narrow,  but  the  waters 
soon  after  spread  and  formed  a  little  lake,  extending 
into  the  marshes :  its  entrance  and  shores  within  I 
observed  to  be  verged  with  floating  lawns  of  the 

Fistia  and  nymphea  and  other  aquatic  plants ;  these 
knew  wer^  excellent  haunts  for  trout 

The  verges  and  islets  of  the  lagoon  w&^  elegantly 
embellished  with  flowering  plants  and  shrubs;  tbte 
laughing  coots  with  wings  half  spread  were  tripping 
over  the  little  coves,  and  hidiag  themselves  in  the 
tufts  of  grass ;  young  broods  of  the  painted  fimnmer 
teal,  skimming  the  still  surface  of  the  waters,  and 
following  the  watchful  parent  uneonacious  of  dan- 
ger, were  frequently  surprised  by  the  voracious 
trout;  and  he,  in'  turn,  as  often  by  the  subtle 
gpreedy  alligator.  Behold  him  rushiiig  forth  from 
the  flags  and  reeds.  His  enormous  body  swdls. 
His  planted  tail,  brandished  high,  floats  upon  the 
lake.  The  waters  like  a  cataract  descend  nom  his 
opening  jaw&  Clouds  of  smoke  issue  from  his  di- 
lated nostrils.  The  earth  trembles  with  his  thunder. 
When  immediately  from  the  opposite  coast  of  the 
lagoon,  emerges  from  the  deep  his  rival  champion. 
They  suddenly  dart  upon  each  other.  The  boiling 
sur&ce  of  the  lake  marks  their  rapid  course,  and 
a  terrific  conflict  commences.  They  now  sink  to* 
the  bottom  folded  together  hi  horrid  wreatiia.  The 
water  becomes  thick  and  discoloured.  Again  they 
rise,  their  jaws  dap  together,  re-echoing  througn 
the  deep  surrounding  forests.  Again  they  sink, 
when  the  contest  ends  at  the  muddy  bottom  of  the 
lake,  and  the  vanauished  makes  a  hazardous  es- 
cape, hiding  himself  in  the  muddy  turbulent  waters  ^ 
and  sedge  on  a  distant  shore.  The  proud  victor  ex- 
ulting returns  to  the  place  of  action.  The  &b<R>es 
and  rorests  resound  his  dreadful  roar,  together  with 
the  triumphing  shouts  of  the  plaited  tribes  around, 
witnesses  <^  the  horrid  combat 

My  apprehensions  were  highly  alarmed  after 
being  a  spectator  of  so  dreadM  a  battle.  It  was 
obvious  that  every  delay  would  but  tend  to  in- 
crease my  dangers  and  difficulties,  as  the  sun  was 
near  setting,  and  the  alligators  gathered  around  my 
harbour  from  all  quartera  From  these  considera- 
tions 1  concluded  to  be  expeditious  in  my  trip  to  the 
lagoon,  in  order  to  take  some  fish.  Not  thinking  it 
prudent  to  take  my  fusee  with  me,  lest  I  might  lose 
it  overboard  in  case  of  a  battle,  which  I  had  every 
reason  to  dread  before  my  return,  I  therefore  fur- 
nished myself  with  a  club  for  my  defence,  went  on 
board,  and  penetrating  the  first  hne  of  those  whidi 
surrounded  my  harbour,  they  gave  way ;  but  being 
pursued  by  several  very  large  ones,  I  kept  strictly  on 
the  watch,  and  paddled  with  all  my  might  towards  the 
entrance  of  the  lagoon,  hoping  to  be  sheltered  there 
from  thfe  multitude  of  my  assailants;  but  ere  I  had 
half-way  reached  the  place,  I  was  attacked  on  all 
sides,  several  endeavouring  to  overset  the  canoe. 
My  situation  now  became  precarious  to  the  last  de* 
gree :  two  very  large  ones  attacked  me  cloedy,  at 
the  some  instant,  rushing  up  wiih  their  heads  and 
part  of  their  bodies  above  uie  water,  roaring  terri- 
Dly  and  belching  floods  of  water  over  me.  They 
struck  their  jaws  together  so  close  to  my  ears,  as  al- 
most to  stun  me,  and  I  expected  every  moment  to  be 
dmggcd  out  of  the  boat  and  instantly  devoured. 
But  I  applied  ray  weapons  so  effectually  about  nw, 
though  at  random,  that  I  was  so  successful  aa  to 
beat  them  off  a  little;  when  finding  that  they  de- 
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ilgned  to  renew  the  battle,  I  made  for  the  shore,  aa 
the  only  means  left  me  for  iny  preservation ;  for,  by 
keeping  close  to  it,  I  should  have  my  enemies  on 
one  side  of  me  only,  whereas  I  was   before  snr- 
roonded  by  them;  and  there  was  a  probability,  if 
pursued  to  the  last  extremity,  of  savm^  myself  by 
jumping  out  of  the  canoe  on  shore,  as  it  is  easy  to 
outwalk  ^em  on  land,  although  comparatively  as 
swift  as  lightning  in  the  water.     I  found  this  last 
experiment  alone  could  fully  answer  my  expectations, 
for  as  soon  as  I  ^^ained  the  shore,  they  drew  off  and 
kept  alooil    This  was  a  happy  relief,  as  my  confi- 
dence was,  in  some  degree,  recovered  by  it    On 
recollecting  myself,  I  discovered  that  I  had  almost 
reached  the  entrance  of  the  Ingoon,  and  determined 
to  venture  in,  if  possible,  to  take  a  few  fish,  and  then 
return  to  my  harbour,  while  daylight  continued; 
for  I  could  now,  with  caution  and  resolution,  make 
my  way  with  safety  alpng  shore ;  and  indeed  there 
was  no  other  way  to  regain  my  camp,  without  leav- 
ing my  boat  and  making  my  retreat  through  the 
marshes  and  reeds,  which,  if  I  could  even  effect, 
would  have  been  in  a  manner  throwing  myself 
away,  for  then  there  would  have  been  no  hopes  of 
ever  recovering  my  bark,  and  returning  in  safety  to 
any  settlements  of  men.     I  accordingly  proceeded, 
and  made  good  my  entrance  into  the  lagoon,  though 
not  without  opposition  from  the  alheators,  who 
formed  a  line  across  the  entrance,  but  did  not  pur- 
sue me  into  it,  nor  was*  I  molested  by  any  there, 
though  there  were  some  very  large  ones  in  a  cove  at 
the  upper  end.    I  soo^  caught  more  trout  than  I 
had  present  occasion  for,  and  the  air  was  too  hot 
and  sultry  to  admit  of  their  being  kept  for  many 
hours,  even  though  salted  or  barbecued.     I  now 
prepared  for  my  return  to  camp,  which  I  succeeded 
m  with  but  little  trouble,  by  keeping  close  to  the 
shore ;  yet  I  was  opposed  upon  re-eutering  the  river 
out  of  the  lagoon,  and  pursued  near  to  my  Innding 
(though  not  closely  al^ncked),  particularly  by  an 
old  daring  one,  about  twelve  feet  in  length,  who 
kept  close  after  me;  and  when  I  stepped  on  shore 
and  turned  about,  in  order  to  draw  up  my  canoe,  he 
rushed  up  near  my  feet,  and  lay  there  for  some 
time,  looking  me  in  the  face,  his  head  and  shoulders 
out  of  water.      I  resolved  he  should  pay  for  his 
temerity,  and  having  a  heavy  load  in  my  fusee,  I 
ran  to  my  camp,  and  returning  with  my  piece, 
found  him  with  his  foot  on  the  gunwale  of  the  ooat, 
in  search  of  fish.    On  my  conung  up  he  withdrew 
sullenly  and  slowly  into  the  water,  but  soon  re- 
turned and  placed  himself  in  his  former  position, 
lookiiig  at  me,  and  seeming  neither  fearful  nor  any 
way  dLsturbed.    I  soon  dispatched  him  by  lodging 
the  contents  of  my  gun  in  his  head,  and  then  pro- 
ceeded to  cleanse  and  prepare  my  fish  for  supper: 
and  accordingly  took  them  out  of  the  boat,   laid 
them  down  on  the  sand  close  to  the  wat<T,   and 
b€gan  to  scale  them :  when,  raising  my  head,  I  saw 
before  me,  through  the  clear  water,  the  head  and 
shoulders  of  a  very  large  alligator,  moving  slowly 
towards  me.     I  instantly  stepped  back,  when,  witn 
a  sweep  of  his  tail,  he  brushed  off  several  of  my  fish. 
It  was  certainly  most  providential  that  I  looked  up 
at  that  instant,  as  the  monster  would  probably,  in 
less  than  a  minute,  have  seized  and  dragged  me  into 
the  river.    This  incredible  boldness  of  the  animal 
disturbed  me  greatly,  supposing  there  could  now- be 
no  reasonable  safety  for  me  dunng  the  night,  but  by 
keeping  constantly  on  the  watch;  I  therefore,  as 
soon  as  I  had  prepared  the  fish,  proceeded  to  secure 
myself  and  effects  in  the  best  manner  I  could.    In 
the  first  place,  I  hauled  my  bark  upon  the  shore, 
aImo<4t  clear  out  of  the  water,  to  prevent  their  over- 
setting or  sinking  her;  after  this,  every  moveable 


was  taken  out  and  carried  to  mj  camp,  which  was 
but  a  few  yards  off;  then  ranging  some  dry  wood 
in  such  order  as  was  the  most  convenient,  I  cleared 
the  ground  round  about  it,  that  there  might  be  no 
impediment  in  my  way,  in  case  of  an  attack  in  the 
night,  either  from  the  water  or  the  land ;  for  I  dis- 
covered by  this  time,  that  this  small  isthmus,  from 
its  remote  situation  and  fruitfulnees,  was  resorted  to 
by  bears  and  wolves.  Having  prepared  myself  in 
the  best  manner  I  could,  I  charged  my  gun,  and 
proceeded  to  reconnoitre  my  camp  and  the  adjacent 
grounds ;  when  I  discovered  that  the  peninsula  and 
grove,  at  the  distance  of  about  two  hundred  yards 
from  my  encampment,  on  the  land  side,  were  in- 
vested by  a  cypress  swamp,  covered  with  water, 
which  below  was  joined  to  the  shore  of  the  little 
lake,  and  above  to  the  marshes  surrounding  the  la- 
goon ;  BO  that  I  was  confined  to  an  island  exceedingly 
circumscribed,  and  I  found  there  was  no  other  re- 
treat for  me,  in  case  of  an  attack,  but  by  either  as- 
cending one  of  the  large  oaks,  or  pushing  off  with 
my  boat 

It  was  by  this  time  dusk,  and  the  alli^tors  had 
nearly  ceased  their  roar,  when  I  was  agmn  alarmed 
by  a  tumultuous  noise  that  seemed  to  be  in  my  har^ 
hour,  and  therefore  engaged  my  immediate  attention. 
Returning  to  my  camp,  I  found  it  undisturbed,  and 
then  contmued  on  to  the  extreme  point  of  the  pro- 
montory, where  I  saw  a  scene,  new  and  surprismg, 
which  at  first  threw  my  senses  into  such  a  tumult, 
that  it  was  some  time  before  I  could  comprehend 
what  was  the  matter;  however,  I  soon  accounted 
for  this  prodigious  assemblage  of  crocodiles  at  this 
place,  which  exceeded  everything  of  the  kind  I  had 
ever  heard  ot 

How  shall  I  express  myself  so  as  to  convey  an  ade- 
quate idea  of  it  to  the  reader,  and  at  the  same  time 
avoid  raising  suspicions  of  my  voracity  ?  Should  I 
say,  that  tlie  river  (in  this  place)  from  shore  to 
shore,  and  perhaps  near  half  a  mile  above  and  below 
me,  appeared  to  dc  one  solid  bank  of  fish,  of  various 
kinds,  pushing  through  this  narrow  pass  of  St  Juan's 
into  the  little  lake,  on  their  return  down  the  river, 
and  that  the  alligators  were  in  such  incredible  num- 
bers, and  so  close  together  from  shore  to  shore,  that 
it  would  have  been  easy  to  have  walked  across  on 
their  heads,  had  the  animals  been  harmless  I  What 
expressions  can  sufficiently  declare  the  shocking  scene 
that  for  some  minutes  continued,  while  this  mighty 
army  of  fish  were  forcing  the  pass  ?  During  thu  at- 
tempt, thousands,  I  may  say  hundreds  of  thousands, 
of  them  were  caught  and  swallowed  by  the  devour- 
ing alligators.  I  have  seen  an  alligator  take  up  out 
of  the  water  several  great  fish  at  a  time,  ana  just 
squeeze  them  betwixt  his  jaws,  while  the  tails  of  the 
great  trout  flapped  about  his  eyes  and  lips,  ere  he 
had  swallowea  them.  The  horrid  noise  of  their 
closing  jaws,  their  plunging  amidst  the  broken 
banks  of  fish,  and  rismg  with  their  prey  some  feet 
upright  above  the  water,  the  floods  of  water  and 
blood  rushing  out  of  their  mouths,  and  the  clouds  of 
vapour  issuing  from  their  wide  nostrils,  were  truly 
fnghtfuL  This  scene  continued  at  intervals  during  the 
night,  as  the  fish  oame  to  the  pass.  After  this  sight, 
shocking  and  tremendous  as  it  was,  I  found  myself 
somewhat  easier  and  more  reconciled  to  my  situa- 
tion ;  being  convinced  that  their  extraordinary  as- 
semblage here  was  owing  to  this  annual  feast  of 
fish ;  and  that  they  were  so  well  employed  in  tiieir 
own  element,  that  I  had  little  occasion  to  fear  their 
paying  me  a  visit 

It  being  now  almost  night,  I  returned  to  my  camp, 
where  I  had  left  my  fish  boiling,  and  my  kettle  of 
rice  stewing ;  and  having  with  me  oil,  pepper,  and 
salt,  and  excellent  oranges  hanging  in  abundance 
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OTer  my  head  (a  valaable  Bubstitnte  for  yin^^),  I 
Bat  down  and  regaled  myself  cheerfully.  I&Tinfir 
finished  my  repast,  I  rekindled  my  fire  for  ligb^,  and 
whilst  I  was  revising  the  notes  of  my  post  day's 
journey,  I  was  suddenly  roused  with  a  noise  behind 
me  toward  the  main  land.  I  sprang  up  on  my  feet, 
and  listening,  I  distinctly  heard  some  creature 
wading  in  the  water  of  the  isthmus.  I  seized  my 
gun  and  went  cautiously  from  my  camp/ directing 
my  steps  towards  the  noise :  when  I  haa  advanced 
abDut  thirty  yards,  I  halted  behind  a  coppice  of 
orange  trees,  and  soon  perceived  two  very  large 
bears,  which  had  made  their  way  through  the 
water,  and  had  landed  in  the  grove,  about  one  hun- 
dred yards*  distance  from  me,  and  were  advancing 
towards  me.  I  waited  untU  they  were  within 
thirty  yards  of  me :  they  there  besan  to  snuff  and 
look  towards  my  camp:  I  snapped  my  piece  hut  it 
flashed,  on  which  they  both  turned  about  and  gal- 
loped off,  plunging  through  the  water  and  swamp, 
never  haldug,  as  I  suppose,  until  they  reached 
fast  land,  as  1  could  hear  them  leaping  and  plunging 
a  long  time.  They  did  not  presume  to  return 
again,  nor  was  I  molested  by  any  other  creatures 
except  being  occasionally  awakened  by  the  whoop- 
ing of  owls,  screaming  of  bitterns,  or  the  wood-rats 
running  amongst  the  leaves. 

■VBIIKO  SOETB  IN  FLOmiVA. 

We  approached  the  savanna  at  the  south  end  by 
a  narrow  isthmus  of  level  ground,  open  to  the  light 
of  day,  and  clear  of  trees  or  bushes,  and  not  greatly 
elevated  above  the  common  level,  having  on  our 
riffht  a  spacious  meadow,  embellished  with  a  little 
lake,  one  verge  of  which  was  not  very  distant  from 
ub;  its  shore  is  a  moderately  high,  circular  bank, 
partly  encircling  a  cove  of  the  pond,  in  the  form  of 
a  half  moon ;  the  water  is  clear  and  deep,  and,  at 
the  distance  of  some  hundred  yards,  was  a  large 
floating  field  (if  I  may  so  express  myself)  of  the 
Nymphtea  nelumbo,  with  their  golden  blossoms 
waving  to  and  fro  on  their  lofty  stems.  Beyond 
these  fields  of  Kymphiea  were  spacious  plains,  en- 
compassed by  dark  groves,  opening  to  extensive 
pine  torests,  other  plains  still  appearing  beyond 
them. 

This  little  lake  and  surrounding  meadows  would 
have  been  alone  sufficient  to  surprise  and  delight 
the  traveller ;  but  being  placed  so  near  the  great  sa- 
vanna, the  attention  is  qmckly  drawn  off,  and  wholly 
engaged  in  the  contemplation  of  the  unlimited,  va- 
ried, and  truly  astonishing  native  wild  scenes  of 
landscape  and  perspective,  there  exhibited :  how 
18  the  mind  agitated  and  bewildered,  at  being  thus, 
as  it  were,  placed  on  the  borders  of  a  new  world  I 
On  the  first  view  of  such  an  amazing  display  of  the 
wisdom  and  power  of  the  supreme  author  of  naturfe, 
the  mind  for  a  moment  seems  suspended,  and  im- 
pressed with  awe. 

This  isthmus  being  the  common  avenue  or  road 
of  Indian  travellers,  we  pitched  our  camp  at  a  small 
distance  from  it,  on  a  rismg  knoll  near  the  verge  of 
the  savanna,  under  some  spreading  Live  Oaks ;  this 
situation  was  open  and  airy,  and  gave  us  an  un- 
bounded prospect  over  the  adjacent  plains.  Dewy 
evening  now  came  on ;  the  animating  breezes, 
which  cooled  and  tempered  the  meridian  hours 
of  this  sultry  season,  now  gently  ceased ;  the  glori- 
ous sovereign  of  the  day,  calling  in  his  bright  beam- 
ing emanations,  left  us  in  his  absence  to  the  milder 
government  and  protection  of  the  silver  queen  of 
night,  attended  by  millions  of  brilliant  luminaries. 
Tlie  thundering  alligator  had  ended  his  horrifying 
roar;  the  silver jplumed  gannet  and  stork,  the  sage 
and  solitary  peUcan  of  the  wilderness,  had  already 


retired  to  their  silent  nocturnal  habitations,  in  the 
neighbouring  forests ;  the  sonorous  savanna  cranes, 
in  well-disciplined  squadrons,  now  rising  tnm.  the 
earth,  mounted  aloft  m  spiral  circles,  Uar  abore  the 
dense  atmosphere  of  the  humid  plain ;  they  again 
viewed  the  glorious  sun,  and  .the  light  of  day  still 
gleaming  on  their  polished  fealiierB,  they  sobz 
their  evening  hymn,  then  in  a  straight  line  ma|esti- 
cally  descended,  and  alighted  on  the  towering 
Palms  or  lofty  Pines,  their  secure  and  peacefm 
lodging  placea.  All  around  being  still  and  ailcnt» 
we  repaired  to  rest 

EDWABD  BANCBOFT. 

Of  this  political  writer,  who  figured  in  England 
during  the  Revolution,  we  find  an  acoonnt  in  the 
Aatobiogn^>hy  of  John  Adams,*  from  which  it 
appears  that  he  was  a  native  of  Kassachosetts 
Bay,  in  the  town  of  SufSdd ;  that  he  had  heea, 
a  pnpil  of  Silas  Deane,  when  that  negotiator  was 
a  schoolmaster;  that  after  ^^some  education^  he 
had  been  apprenticed  to  a  trade,  from  whidi  he 
ran  away  and  went  to  sea,  in  debt  to  his  master; 
that  he  was  snccessfbl  in  his  adventnres,  and  re- 
turned to  his  native  town  to  make  honorable 
compensation  to  his  employer :  after  this  that  he 
^'went  to  sea  again,^'  reappearing  in  En^and, 
where  he  took  np  his  residence  and  published  his 
Natural  History  of  OnianOy  *"*•  a  work,  oonsideriog 
the  advantages  of  the  ant^or,  of  great  merit  ;'^ 
that  in  addition  he  wrote  in  England  the  History 
of  Sir  (yharlss  Wentworih^  "  a  novel  which  no 
doubt  was  recommended  to  many  readers,  and 
procured  a  conaderably  better  sale,  by  the  plen- 
tiful abuse  and  vilification  of  Christianity  which 
he  had  taken  care  to  insert  into  it;*^  that  ^^  he  had 
also  been  in  the  intimacy  ^d  confidence  of  Dr. 
Franklin,  who  had  recomnAided  him  to  Uie  edi- 
tors and  proprietors  of  the  Monthly  RetieWy  in 
which  his  standing  share  was  to  review  all  publi- 
cations relative  to  America."  Adams  adds  that 
he  had  this  latter  information  frx)m  Franklin  him- 
self, and  says — "  I  understood  this  very  well,  as  I 
thought — to  wit  that  Bancroft  was  the  ostensible 
reviewer,  but  that  Franklin  was  always  consulted 
before  the  publication."  The  other  details  ^vea 
by  Adams  are  curious.  "  Bancroft,"  he  goes  on 
to  say  from  information  given  by  tlie  personage 
himself,  "  was  a  meddler  in  the  stocks  as  well  as 
reviews,  and  frequently  went  into  the  alley,  and 
into  the  deepest  and  darke^^t  retirements  and  re- 
cesses of  the  brokers  and  jobbers,  Jews  as  well 
ab  Christians,  and  found  amusement  as  well  per- 
haps as  profit,  by  Ustening  to  all  the  news  and 
anecdotes,  true  or  fah^  that  were  there  whis- 
pered or  more  boldly  pronounced."  Bancn>ft 
became  afterwards  "  a  confidential  associate  of 
Frankfin  in  Paris."  "  He  had,"  continues  Adams, 
"a  clear  head  and  a  good  pen.  He  wrote  stmie 
things  relative  to  the  connection  between  France 
and  America,  with  the  assistance  of  Franklin  and 
Deane  as  I  presume,  which  were  translated  into 
French  by  M.  Turgot  or  the  Duke  de  la  Rochefou- 
cauld, I  forget  which,  and  printed  in  a  pubh'cation 
called  Affaires  de  VAngUterre  et  de  VAmeriquey 
and  which  were  very  well  done.  After  the  peace 
he  obtained  a  patent  in  France  for  the  exdnsive 
importation  of  the  bark  of  the  yellow  oak  for  the 
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djers,  and  then  he  went  to  England  and  procured 
a  Bimilar  patent  there,  by  both  of  which  together 
he  is  said  to  have  realized  an  income  of  eight 
hundred  a  year." 

The  work  on  Guiana  alluded  to,  was  published 
in  London  in  1769."^    It  is  in  the  fonu  of  letters 
addressed  to  his  brother  from  River  Demerary, 
m  1766,  and  is  dedicated  to  Dr.  William  Pitcau-n, 
Fellow  <rf  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians  in 
London.    Bancroft  was  a  member  of  this  society, 
as  also  a  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Society.    In  his 
book  are  described  the  wourali  poison,  and  other 
novelties  for  that  time,  of  the  country.    It  is  a 
readable  account  mainly  of  the  savages  and  ani- 
mals in  a  picturesque  region.    In  the  same  year 
he  published  a  volume  in  support  of  American 
Colonial  Rights  entitled  RemarJca  on  the  Mwiew 
of  the  CoThlraceny  between  Great  Britain  and 
her  Colonies^  the  author  of  the  review  in  question 
being  William  Knox,  Under-Secretary  of  State.t 
When  Bancroft  went  to  Paris,  as  stated  by  Ad- 
ams, it  was  to  meet  Deane  and  render  assistance  to 
the  American  cause.    He  is  also  remembered  as  the 
authority,  with  Priestley,  for  the  story  of  Frank- 
lin's having  worn  the  Coiu^  suit  of  "  spotted 
Manchester  velvet,"  in  which  he  was  dressed  at 
the  Privy  Council  meeting  with  Wedderbum, 
again  at  the  signing  of  the  treaty  with  France. 
Bancroft  was  present  at  the  Privy  Council  scene, 
and  subsequently  gave  an  account  of  the  whole 
affiur  to  William  Temple  Franklin.l    His  name 
appears  occasionally  in  the  Franklin  Correspon- 
dence. 

In  1794,  Bancroft  published  the  first  volume 
of  a  work  entitled  Experimental  Researches  eon- 
eeming  the  Philosophy  of  Permanent  Colors^  and 
the  best  means  of  producing  them  by  dyeing^  ccUico 
printing^  Ac.,  followed  bv  a  second  in  1813. 

He  never  retimied  to  America.  His  death  oo- 
cnrred  in  1821.§ 

BENJAMIN  CHT7BCH. 

Benjamin  CinrBOH  was  born  at  Newport,  Rhode 
Island,  August  24,  1784.  .  He  was  the  son  of  a 
deacon  of  me  same  name  in  Dr.  Byles's  Church  in 
Boston,  and  entered  the  Latin  school  of  that  city 
in  1745.  In  1754  he  was  graduated  at  Harrard. 
His  first  poetical  production,  The  Choice^  a  poem^ 
after  the  manner  of  Mr,  Pon\fret^  by  a  young 
Gentleman^  was  composed  while  he  was  at  col- 


*  An  EssBT  OD  the  Natural  History  of  Oaians  Id  South  Amo- 
lica,  contaiDiDct  a  desorlptlon  of  many  carioas  ProdaotlonB  in 
tbe  ADlmal  and  Yegotable  Systems  uf  tliat  Goantry.  Together 
wttb  an  Account  of  the  Beligion,  Manners,  and  Costoms,  of 
seroral  tribes  of  its  Indian  iDhabltant^  Interspersed  with  a 
Taricty  of  Literary  and  Medical  Observations :  in  sereral  let- 
ters from  a  aentleman  of  the  Medical  Faculty  dnriog  his  red- 
denee  in  tlu^  ooontry.    London :  Becket    1769^    8vo.  pp.  402. 

t  Remarks  on  the  Beyle  w  of  the  Controversy  between 
Great  Britain  and  fcwr  Colonies,  in  which  the  Errors  of  its 
Author  are  exposed,  and  the  Claims  of  the  Colonies  vindicated, 
upon  tlie  evldeDoe  of  ITistorlcal  Facts  and  anthentic  records, 
to  which  is  subjoined  a  proposal  for  terminating  the  present 
unhappy  dispute  with  the  Colonies;  recovering  their  Com- 
merce; reconoillatlng  their  Affection;  securing  their  rij^hts: 
and  establishing  their  dependence  on  a  just  and  permanent 
basis.  Humbly  submitted  to  the  oonaidention  of  toe  British 
Legislature.    By  Edward  Bancroft 

Consilia  qui  dant  prava  oautls  hominlbns, 
£t  perdunt  oporam  et  deridentur  turpiter. 

PbiBd.  Fab.  xzv. 
London :  Printed  In  the  vcar  1769.   New-London,  in  New  Eng- 
land: Beprinted  and  Sold  by  T.  Green.    1771    Sra  pp.  180. 
1  Bparks's  Franklin,  !▼.  tf& 
I  ifose,  Biog.  Diet 


lege.*  It  is  smoothly  written,  and  among  the 
best  of  the  many  imitations  of  that  pleasant  cas- 
tle in  the  air. 

In  this  poem  the  author  warms  with  his  favor- 
ite tastes  in  boolc^,  for  rural  and  domestic  Kfe. 
In  the  first  he  shows  his  attachment  to  the  ruling 
poet  of  the  day,  "  unequalled  Pope."  His  choice 
m  a  wife  and  a  country-seat  is  to  be  commended. 
With  Freneau  he  has  the  honor  of  helping 
Campbell  wifli  a  line  and  an  idea.  Noticing  the 
physician  Boerhaave,  he  writes  of  his  death  — 

At  length,  fati^'d  with  life,  he  bravely  fell, 
And  Health,  with  Boerhaave,  bade  the  world  fare- 
well; 

« 

which  will  recall  the  lines  in  the  Pleasures  of 
Hope,  written  nearly  half  a  century  later,  where 

Hope*for  a  season  bade  the  world  farewell, 
And  Freedom  shriekM  as  Kosciusko  fell  ' 

The  couicidence  is  creditable  to  Beiyamin  Church 
at  the  age  of  eighteen. 

He  appears  to  have  next  studied  medicine  in 
London,  and  while  in  England  married  Miss 
Hannah  Hill  of  Ross  (Pope's  Ross).  He  returned 
to  Boston,  where  he  established  himself  in  the 
practice  of  his  profession.  He  contributed  one 
or  two  English  poems  to  the  Pietas  et  Oratulatio, 
a  volume  of  congratulatory  verses  in  Latin,  Greek, 
and  English,  addressed  to  George  HI.  on  his 
accession,  by  members  of  Harvard  College.  In 
17G5  ho  published  The  Times^  a  poem  by  an  Ame- 
rican^ in  an  anonymous  pamphlet  of  sixteen  pa- 
ges. It  was  written  soon  after  the  passage  of  the 
stamp  act,  and  its  satire  is  chiefly  directed  against 
that  measure  and  its  abettors.  In  1766  he  wrote 
an  Elegy  on  the  death  of  Dr.  Mayhew,  which  is 
characterized  by  much  more  than  the  ordinary 
vigor  suflScient  for  such  productions.  His  in- 
troduction invoking  the  spirit  of  truth  over  the 
ashes  of  the  dead,  has  such  lines  as  these : — 

Great  is  the  task  and  glorious  is  the  end. 
When  the  chaste  Hose  in  Virtue's  cause  engage ; 
Tia  her's  to  patronize,  protect,  defend. 
And  hold  th'  exemplars  to  a  distant  age. 

Deep  into  times  rolled  by — to  dart  her  ken. 
At  the  tribunal  of  her  lowly  mind, 
"F  arraign  the  conduct  of  the  mightiest  men. 
Acquit,  or  doom  the  Nimrods  of  mankind: 

and  in  1769  An  Address  to  a  Provincial  Bashaw. 
By  a  Son  of  Liberty,  Printed  in  (the  Tyrannic 
Administration  of  St.  Francisco*)  1769.  Like 
The  Times,  it  is  full  of  the  warmest  expressions 
of  sympathy  with  the  popular  cause,  of  which 
the  author  was  now  one  of  the  recognised  leaders. 
In  1770  he  examined  the  body  of  Orispus  Attucks, 
the  mulatto  slain  in  the  Boston  massacre,  and  his 
deposition  appears  in  the  narrative  published  by 
the  town,  in  1778  he  dehvered  an  oration  on 
the  fourth  anniversary  of  the  contest  in  the  Old 
South  church,  which  was  so  densely  crowded 
that  the  orator  and  moderator  of  the  meeting, 
John  Hancock,  had  to  be  introduced  through  a 
window.  Public  expectation  was  not  disap- 
pointed, the  address  being  received  with  "  univer- 


*  It  is  so  stated  in  a  reprint  of  the  poem  in  1808,  bj  Isalab 
Thomas, 
t  Oovemor  Bernard. 
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hJ  applanae,"  and  sood  after  printed  by  reqaeet. 
It  maintains  its  place  ia  public  eetiinstioQ  us  one 
of  the  best  of  the  Bostun  Uaseacre  uratinns.  Id 
addition  to  ttiese  productions  Church  wrote  An 
Eltgy  to  th«  laen^rj/ 0/ that  jtiom  aad-  eniinant 
Sertant  ofJe»M»  Chriit,  IheRmarmd  Mr.  Gaorge 
WhUeJUId,  uQ  his  death  St;pleiiil>er  80,  1770,  anJ 
was  a  fret[Uent  oontribalor  of  jHliticnl i-wayB  aod 
popolar  Boogs  to  the  periodicals  ul'  the  day.  Ho 
ymi  chosen  ameml>erof  tlie  Ma.'«acliustttH  Le^U- 
laturo  and  of  the  FroTineiu)  Confcress  in  17T4, 
and  in  the  same  year  phjitiLian-gtaera]  to  the 
American  army. 

Church  resided  in  an  clcf^t  mansion  at  Rajn- 
ham,  on  Nippenickett  pon^l,  near  Boston,  which 
he  bad  erectod  about  the  year  176S,  and  where 
he  appears  to  have  led  an  extravagant  and  liccn- 
tiona  life.  Want  of  money  to  mpport  wasteful 
expenditure  seems,  as  in  the  case  of  Arnold,  to 
have  led  to  the  treason  whioli  snddenlj  changed 
a  career  of  honor  to  one  of  infamj.  In  1774 
Church  was  fonod  to  have  written  parodiea  of 
popnlar  songa  composed  by  himself  in  favor  of 
liberty,  for  tie  Tory  journals.  It  wasolso  noticed 
that  hia  articles  in  defence  of  the  American  cause 
were  followed  by  ably  written  answers  in  the 
government  Journals.  General  Gage  waa  «L-« 
found  to  be  constantly  informed  in  relation  to 
the  patriot  movements.  Soon  after  the  battle  of 
Lesjuf^on  in  1775  further  Bu«picion  was  excited 
bf  a  visit  which  Chnrch  made  to  Boston  on  the 
pretext  of  obtainiug  medicines  for  the  use  of  the 
army.  He  stated  on  his  return  that  he  wa»  ar- 
rested OD  crossing  the  lines  and  taken  before 
General  Gage,  who  examined  him;  but  on  tbe  sub- 
sequent testimony  of  Deacon  Caleb  Davis,  who 
happened  to  call  at  Giffi'i  hoose  at  the  same  time, 
he  appears  to  have  visited  Gage  more  as  a  friend 
than  a  prisoner.  The  oliarge  of  treasonable  oon- 
dnct  seems  to  be  further  established  by  the  testi- 
mony of  "  agentleman  who  studied  with  Chureh," 
who  staled  to  Paul  Revere,  of  Boston,  a  year  or 
two  after,  that  he  knew  for  cert^n  tliat,  «  short 
tiine  before  the  Battl«  of  Lexington — for  he  then 


lived  with  him  and  took  oare  of  his  bnsineas  and 
books — be  had  no  money  by  bim,  and  was  UBch 
drove  for  money ;  that  all  at  ottat  be  had  sevenl 
hu[idred  new  BritiBh  guineas. 

This  double  dealing  was  soon  to  be  closed.  On 
the  fifUi  of  October  of  the  same  year  VaahingloD 
writes  to  Eanoook ;  "  1  liare  now  a  painfiU. 
tbongh  neoeesary  duty  to  perform,  respecting  Dr. 
Churoh,  dirtfctcir-veneral  <^  the  hospital.  About 
a  week  ago,  Mr.  Secretary  Ward  of  Providence, 
sent  np  to  me  one  Wainwood,  an  inhabitant  of 
Newport,  with  a  letter  directed  to  U^or  Cane  in 
Boston,  in  characters;  which  he  paid,  had  been 
left  with  Wainwood  some  time  apo,  by  a  woman 
who  was  kept  by  Dr.  Church.  She  bad  before 
pressed  Wainwood  to  take  her  to  Capt,  Wallaoe, 
at  Newport,  Mr.  Dudley  the  collector,  or  Geoi^ge 
Rowe,  which  he  declined.  She  then  gave  him  a 
letter,  with  a  strict  cliaige  to  deliver  it  to  either 
of  those  gentlemen.  He  soEpectiiig  some  im- 
proper correspondence,  kept  the  letter,  and  after 
some  time  opened  it;  but  not  being  able  lo  read 
it,  laid  it  up,  where  it  nmained  until  he  received 
an  obMure  letter  from  the  woman,  eipresRng  an 
anxiety  after  the  o^i^'inlll  letter.  He  then  com- 
municated the  whole  matter  lo  Ur.  Ward,  who 
sent  him  up  with  the  pupent  to  me.  1  immedi- 
ately secnred  the  woman  ;  but  for  a  long  time  she 
was  proof  against  every  threat  and  perriiaiiion  10 
discover  the  author.  However,  at  length  she 
was  brought  to  a  eonfeeeion,  and  named  Dr. 
Church.  I  then  immediately  seiMired  bini,  and 
alt  his  papers.  Upon  his  fir«t  examination,  be 
readilv  aoknowlcd^  the  Ittter;  said  it  was  di- 
signeu  for  his  brother  Fleming,  and  when  <]ed- 
]<liere<l  would  be  fonnd  to  contain  nothing  crmi- 
nal.  He  acknowledged  his  never  having  eoa  mn- 
nicatcd  the  correspondence  to  any  person  liere 
but  tlie  giri,  and  made  many  proie'Tatioas  of  the 
purity  of  his  intentions.  Having  found  a  pci^oa 
capable  of  deciphering  the  letter.  I,  in  the  mean- 
time, had  all  his  papers  fear^-ht-d,  lut  found 
nothing  criminal  among  them.  But  it  appeared, 
on  inquiry,  that  a  cunlidiint  had  been  among 
the  papers  before  my  messenger  arrived." 

Church  was  convicted  by  the  General  Conrt, 
notwith^^tanding  an  eloquent  defence  mode  by 
himself,  in  which  ho  endeavored  to  piore  that 
bis  00mm nni cations  to  the  enemy  were  det^gned 
to  impress  them  with  "a  high  opinion  of  the 
strength  of  the  Americans,  in  order  that  the  medi- 
tated attack  might  be  delnyed  till  the  continental 
army  was  strcnger,'""  and  to  obtain  information 
t¥om  the  royalist  forces  vliitii  )>e  had  imparted 
to  the  American  leaders  and  nwd  for  the  benefit 
of  his  country .t  He  was  expelled  (rum  the 
House  of  Representativee  of  the  Slate,  and  con- 
victed by  a  court-martial  at  which  Wofhington 
presided.  His  sentence  was  referred  to  Congress, 
and  that  body  resolve*l  that  he  be  closelj  confined 
in  some  secure  jail  iu  Coniiectiout,  without  the 
nse  of  pen,  ink,  and  paper ;  and  that  no  pereon 
be  allowed  to  converse  with  him  except  m  the 
presence  and  heariugof  a  magistrate,  or  the  sheriff 
of  the  county. t  He  was  consequently  imprisoned 
in  Norwich  jail,  but  his  healtii  failing,  was  re- 
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'  leased  in  May,  1776,  and  permitted  to  leave  the 
country.  He  sailed  from  Boston*  for  the  West 
Indies  in  a  vessel  which  was  never  afterwards 
heard  from.  His  family  received  a  pension  from 
the  English  crown. 


THX   CHOIO»— ▲  POBIL 


If  youthful  fancy  might  it's  Choice  pursae, 
And  act  as  natural  reason  prompts  it  to ; 
If  inclination  coidd  dispose  our  state. 
And  human  will  might  govern  future  fate ; 
Remote  from  graudeur,  I'd  he  humhly  wise. 
And  all  the  gUtter  of  a  court  despise : 
Unskil'd  the  proud,  or  vicious  to  commend. 
To  cringe  to  insolence;  or  fools  attend ; 
Within  myself  contented  and  secure, 
Above  what  mean  ambition  can  endure ; 
Nor  yet  bo  anxious  to  obtain  a  name, 
To  bleed  for  honour  on  the  fields  of  fame ; 
Empty  parade,  is  all  that  heroes  know, 
TJnleGS  fair  Virtue  hover  in  the  show. 

But  in  these  walls,  where  Heav'n  has  fiz'd  my  stay, 

One  half  of  life  I'd  wish  to  breathe  away : 

The  fall  and  winter  of  each  future  year 

rd  humbly  hope  to  spend  contented  here ; 

"Mid  the  nerce  ravage  <^  a  wintry  storm, 

Kind  friends  to  cheer  me,  moderate  wine  to  warm, 

Becnrely  happy  we'd  delude  the  day, 

And  smile  the  seasons  cheerfully  away, 

No  needless  show  my  modest  dome  should  claim, 

Neat  and  genteel  without,  within  the  same : 

Decently  fumish'd  to  content  and  please, 

Sufficient  for  necessity  and  ease; 

Vain  is  the  pomp  of  prodigal  expense, 

Frugality  denotes  the  man  of  sense ; 

My  doors  the  needy  stranger  should  befriend. 

And  hospitality  my  board  attend ; 

With  frugal  plenty  be  my  table  spread. 

Those,  and  tnose  only,  whom  I  love  be  fed : 

The  meek  and  indigent  my  banquet  share, 

Who  love  the  master,  and  approve  the  fare ; 

Thy  mellow  vintage,  Lisbon !  should  abound. 

Pouring  a  mirthful  inspiration  round ; 

While  laughing  Bacchus  bathes  within  the  bowl. 

Love,  mirth,  and  friendship  swallow  up  the  souL 

Fd  have  few  friends,  and  those  by  nature  true. 
Sacred  to  frieudship,  and  to  virtue  too; 
Tho*  but  to  few  an  intimate  profest, 
rd  be  no  foe,  nor  useless  to  the  rest : 
Each  friend  belov'd  requires  a  friendly  care, 
His  griefs,  dejections,  and  his  fate  to  share ; 
For  this  my  choice  should  be  to  bounds  cenfin'd. 
Nor  with  a  burst  of  passion  flood  mankind. 

Above  the  rest,  one  dear  selected  friend. 
Kind  to  advise,  and  cautious  to  offend ; 
To  malice,  envy,  and  to  pride  unknown. 
Nor  apt  to  censure  foibles,  but  his  own ; 
Firm  m  religion,  in  his  morals  just, 
Wise  in  discerning,  and  advising  best ; 
Leani'd  without  pedantry,  in  tepiper  kind, 
Soft  in  his  manners,  happy  in  his  mind ; 
Ib  there  in  whom  these  social  virtties  blend, 
The  Muse  lisps  Po//to,  and  she  calls  him  friend : 
To  him,  when  flush'd  with  transport  I'd  repair, 
His  faithftd  bosom  should  my  solace  share ; 


•  Th«  aathorltlcs  differ  both  as  to  the  birth-place  of  Dr. 
Cbarob  and  the  port  from  which  be  finally  left  his  oonntrj; 
Boston  being  araigned  as  the  soene  of  both  exploits  by  aome, 
■ad  Newport  bv  others.  We  have  followed  in  both  cases  the 
narrattve  of  Mr.  Loriag,  In  the  Hundred  Boston  Orators, 
which  he  states  to  be  derived  from  a  descendant  of  Hannah, 
the  daagfaier  of  Dr.  Ohorcl^  and  wl&  of  William  Klxkby,  a 
marebaat  of  London. 


To  him  rd  fly  when  sorrows  prove  too  great, 
To  him  discover  all  the  stings  of  fate : 
His  social  soul  should  all  my  pangs  allay. 
Tune  every  nerve  and  charm  my  gnefs  away. 
0  how  I  wish  to  join  the  friendly  throng. 
Elude  the  hours,  and  harmonize  the  song ; 
Each  generous  soul  still  sedulous  to  please. 
With  calm  good  temper,  and  with  mutual  ease ; 
Glad  to  receive  and  give,  the  keen  reply, 
Nor  approbation  to  Uie  jest  deny. 

But  at  a  decent  hour  with  social  heart. 

In  love  and  humour  should  my  friends  depart : 

Then  to  my  study,  eager  I'd  repair. 

And  feast  my  mind  with  new  refreshment  there ; 

There  plung'd  in  tho'tmy  active  mind  should  tread. 

Through  all  the  labours  of  the  learned  dead ; 

Homer,  great  parent  of  heroick  strains, 

Virgil,  whose  genius  was  improv*d  with  pains; 

Horace,  in  whom  the  wit  and  courtier  joiu'd, 

Ovid,  the  tender,  amorous  and  refin'd ; 

Keen  Juvenal,  whose  all-correcting  page, 

Lash'd  daring  vice,  and  sham'd  an  impious  age ; 

Expressive  Lucan  who  politely  sung. 

With  hum'rous  Martial  tickling  as  he  stung ; 

Elaborate  Terence,  studious  where  he  smiled, 

Familiar  Plautus,  regularly  wild ; 

With  frequent  visit  these  I  would  survey, 

And  read^  and  meditate  the  hours  away. 

Nor  these  alone  should  on  my  shelves  recline. 
But  awful  Pope  1  majestically  shine, 
Unequal'd  bard  I   Who  durst  thy  praise  engage  i 
Not  yet  grown  reverend  with  the  rust  of  age ; 
Sure  Heav'n  alone  thy  art  unrivol'd  taught, 
To  think  so  well,  so  well  express  the  thought ; 
What  villain  hears  thee,  but  regrets  the  smart  f 
But  tears  the  lurking  demon  from  his  heart  ? 
Virtue  attends  thee  with  the  best  applause, 
Conscious  desert !  great  victor  in  her  cause. 
She  faithful  to  thy  worth,  thy  name  shall  grace. 
Beyond  all  period,  and  beyond  all  space : 
Go,  shine  a  seraph  and  thy  notes  prolong 
For  angels  only  merit  such  a  song  I 

Hail  Briton's  genius,  Milton  I  deathless  name  I . 

Blest  with  a  full  satiety  of  fame : 

Who  durst  attempt  impertinence  of  praise  t 

Or  sap  insidious  thy  eternal  bays! 

For  greater  son^,  or  more  exalted  fame. 

Exceeds  humanity  to  make,  or  daiuL 

These  to  peruse,  rd  oft  forget  to  dine. 

And  suck  refection  from  each  mighty  line. 

Next  Addison's  great  labours  should  be  joined, 

Prais'd  by  all  tongues  and  known  to  uU  mankind : 

With  Littleton  the  tender  and  correct. 

And  copious  Dryden,  glorious  in  defect;  • 

Nor  would  I  leave  the  great  and  pious  YoTmg, 

Divinely  fir'd,  and  sublime  in  song. 

Next  would  I  add  the  unaffected  Gay, 

And  gentle  WaUer,  with  his  flowing  lay ; 

Last  nature-limning  Thomson  should  appear/ 

Who  link'd  eternity  within  his  year. 

These  for  diversion,  with  the  comic  throng, 

Should  raise  my  fancy,  and  improve  my  song ; 

Extend  my  view,  'till  opening  visipns  roll, 

And  all  Pueria  bursts  upon  my  souL 

But  to  inform  the  mind,  and  mend  the  hearty 
Great  Tillotson  and  Butler,  li^ht  impart ; 
Sagacious  Newton,  with  all  science  blest, 
And  Locke,  who  always  thought  and  reason'd  best 

But  lo  I  for  real  worth,  and  true  desert, 
Exhaustless  science,  and  extensive  art, 
Boerhaave  superior  stands ;  in  whom  we  find 
The  other  Saviour  of  diseas'd  mankind : 
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Whose  skilftd  band  coald  almost  life  create. 
And  make  us  leap  the  very  bounds  of  fate ; 
Death,  tyrant  death,  beholding  his  decline, 
That  Boerhaave  would  his  kingdom  undermine, 
Arm'd  with  his  surest  shafts  attacked  this  foe, 
Who  long  eluded  the  repeated  throw, 
At  length  fatigu'd  with  life,  he  bravely  fell. 
And  health  witli  Boerhaave  bade  the  world  farewelL 
Thus  'till  tlie  year  recedes,  I'd  be  employed. 
Ease,  health  and  friendship  happily  enjoy'd ; 
But  when  the  vernal  sim  revolves  its  ray, 
Melting  hoar  winter  with  her  rage  away. 
When  vocal  groves  a  gay  perspective  yield. 
And  a  new  verdure  spring?  from  field  to  field: 
With  the  first  larks  Id  to  the  plains  retire. 
For  rural  pleasures  are  my  chief  desire. 

Ah  doubly  blest!  on  native  verdure  laid. 

Whose  fields  support  him,  and  whose  arboun shade) 

In  his  own  hermitage  in  peace  resides, 

Fann'd  by  his  breeze,  ana  slumb'ringby  his  tides; 

Who  drinks  a  fragrance  from  paternal  groves, 

Nor  lives  ungrateful  for  the  life  ^e  loves. 

rd  have  a  handsome  seat  not  far  from  town. 
The  prospect  beauteous,  and  the  taste  my  own; 
The  fabnck  modern,  faultless  the  design. 
Not  large,  nor  yet  immoderately  fine ; 
But  neat  economy  my  mansion  boast, 
Nor  should  convenience  be  in  beauty  lost: 
Each  part  shojald  spenk  superior  skill  and  eare, 
And  all  the  artist  be  distinguish'd  there. 
On  some  small  elevation  should  it  stand. 
And  a  free  prospect  to  the  South  command ; 
Where  safe  irom  damps  I'd  snuif  the  wholesome  gale, 
And  life  and  vigour  thro'  the  lungs  inhale ; 
Eastward  my  moderate  fields  should  wave  with 

grain. 
Southward  the  verdure  of  a  broad  champaign ; 
Where  gamesome  flocks,  and  rampant  herds  might 

To  the  warm  sunshine  of  the  vernal  day ; 

Northward,  a  garden  on  a  slope  should  lie. 

Finely  adjusted  to  the  nicest  eye ; 

In  midst  of  this  should  stand  a  cherry  groy«, 

A  breezy,  bloomine  canopy  of  love ! 

Whose  blossom'd  bonghs  the  tuneful  choir  should 

cheer, 
And  pour  regalement  on  the  eye  and  ear : 
A  gay  parterre  the  vivid  box  should  bound. 
To  waft  a  fragrance  thro'  the  fields  around ; 
Where  blushing  fruits  might  tempt  another  Eve, 
Without  another  serpent  to  deceive. 
Westward,  I'd  have  a  thick-set  forest  grow, 
Uiro'  which  the  bounded  sight  should  scarcely  go ; 
Cojifus'dly  rude,  the  scenery  slTould  impart, 
A  view  of  nature  unimprov'd  by  art. — 

Rapt  in  the  soft  retreat,  my  anxious  breast 
Pants  enger  still  for  something  unpoesess'd ; 
Whence  springs  this  sudden  hope,  this  warm  deri'^e? 
To  what  enjoyment  would  my  soul  aspire  ? 
Tis  love  I  extend  my  wishes,  and  my  care, 
Eden  was  tasteless  'till  an  Eve  was  there: 
Almighty  love  1  I  own  thy  powerful  sway, 
Resign  my  soul,  and  willingly  obey. 

Grant  me,  kind  heav*n,  the  nymph  still  fonn'.l  lo 

please, 
Impassionate  as  infants  when  at  ease ; 
Fair  as  the  op'ning  rose ;  her  person  small. 
Artless  as  parent  Eve  before  her  fall ; 
Courteous  as  angels,  unreserv'dly  kind. 
Of  modest  carriage,  and  the  chastest  mind ; 
Her  temper  sweet,  her  conversation  keen, 
Not  wildly  gay,  but  soberly  serene ; 


Not  talkative,  nor  apt  to  take  offence. 
With  female  softaiess  join'd  to  manly  sense ; 
Her  dress  and  language  elegantly  plain. 
Not  sluttish,  forward,  prodigal,  or  vain ; 
Not  proud  of  beauty,  nor  elate  with  praise, 
Not  fond  to  govern,  but  by  choice  obeys; 
True  to  my  arms  in  body  and  in  soul. 
As  the  touch'd  needle  to  th'  attractiye  po1«L 
Caution,  oppos'd  to  charms  like  these  were  Tain, 
And  man  would  glory  in  the  silken  chain ; 
Unlike  the  sensual  wish  that  bums  and  staina, 
But  where  the  purest  admiration  reigns ; 
Give  me,  O  give  me  I  such  superior  love. 
Before  the  nectar  of  the  gods  above ; 
Then  time  on  downy  wings  would  steal  away. 
And  love  still  be  the  business  of  the  day. 

While  sporting  flocks  in  fond  rotations  eourt. 

And  to  the  thicket  pair  by  pair  resort ; 

While  tuneful  birds  in  tender  murmurings  plead. 

Chanting  their  amorous  carols  thro'  the  mead; 

Link'd  arm  in  arm  we'd  search  the  twilight  grove. 

Where  all  inspires  with  harmony  and  love : 

Ye  boughs,  your  friendly  umbrage  wide  extend! 

Guard  &om  rude  eyes,  and  from  the  sun  defend : 

Ye  wanton  gales!  pant  gently  on  my  fiur. 

Thou  love-inspiring  goddess  meet  us  there  I 

While  soft  invited,  and  with  joy  obey'd. 

We  press  the  herbage,  and  improve  Uie  shade. 

But  is  th*  Almighty  ever  bound  to  please  f 
Rul'd  by  my  wish,  or  studious  of  my  ease! 
Shall  I  determine  where  his  frowns  shall  falU 
And  fence  my  grotto  from  the  lot  of  all! 
Prostrate,  his  sovereign  wisdom  I  adore, 
Intreat  his  mercy,  but  I  dare  no  more: 
No  constant  joys  mortality  attend. 
But  sorrows  violate,  and  cares  offend ; 
Ileav'n  wisely  mixt  our  pleasures  with  alloy, 
And  gilds  our  sorrows  with  a  ray  of  joy ; 
Life  without  storms  a  stagnant  pool  appeared, 
And  grows  offensive  with  unrumed  years^ 
An  active  state  is  virtue's  proper  sphere. 
To  do,  and  suffer  is  our  duty  nere : 
Foes  to  encounter,  vices  to  disdain. 
Pleasures  to  shun,  and  passions  to  restrain ; 
To  fly  temptation's  open,  flow'ry  road. 
And  labour  to  be  obstinately  good. 

Then,  blest  is  he  who  takes  a  calm  survey, 
Of  all  th'  events  that  paint  the  checquer^i  day ; 
Content,  that  blessing  makes  the  balance  evan. 
And  poises  fortune,  by  the  scale  of  beav'n. 

m  let  no  future  ill  my  peace  destroy. 
Or  cloud  the  aspect  of  a  present  joy; 
He  who  directed  and  dispens'd  the  piast, 
Cerrules  the  present,  and  shall  guide  the  la&t, 
If  Providence  a  present  good  has  giv'n, 
I  clasp  the  boon  in  gratitude  to  heav'n : 
May  resignation  fortify  my  mind. 
He  cannot  be  unhappy  that's  resign'd. 
Guard  my  repose,  thou  Lord  of  all  within  ! 
An  equal  temper,  and  a  soul  serene  ^ 

O!  teach  me  patience  when  oppos'd  to  wrong. 
Restrain  the  mad'ning  heart,  and  curb  the  tongnf ; 
May  prudence  govern,  piety  control. 
All  slander,  rage,  and  bitterness  of  soul : 
Peace,  plenty,  health  and  innocence  be  made. 
The  blissful  tenants  of  my  tranquil  shadcL 

O  let  me  not  maliciously  comply. 
To  that  curst  action  that  shall  raise  a  sigh ; 
Or  cause  the  wretched  orphan  to  complain. 
Or  see  the  widow's  tears,  and  see  in  vain : 
From  a  remorseless  soul  O  set  me  free. 
And  prompt  a  pan^  for  every  wretch  I  see. 
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Whateyer  station  be  for  me  deaign'd, 
May  virtue  be  the  mbtreas  of  my  mind: 
May  I  despise  th'  abaadoo'd  and  the  base, 
Tho*  opulent,  or  dignified  with  place  ; 
And  spurn  the  wretch,  who,  meanly  lost  to  shame, 
Thinks  wealth  or  place,  a  substitute  for  fame : 
If  wisdom,  wealtli,  or  honour,  heav'n  lend, 
Teach  me  those  tilents  happily  to  spend ; 
Nor  make  so  blest,  as  I  would  wish  to  live. 
Beyond  those  moments  Heav'n  is  pleas'd  to  give ; 
Then  when  life  trembles  on  the  verge  of  rest. 
And  brings  expended  minutes  to  the  test; 
Absolve  me  conscience,  thou  imperiid  power  I 
O  bless  me  with  a  self-approving  hour. 

ELIZABETH  FEB6U80N. 

EuzABGTH,  the  youngest  child  of  Dr.  Thomas 
Graeme,  a  distinguished  physician  of  Philadel- 
phia, and  a  grand-daughter  on  the  mother^s  side 
of  Sir  William  Keith,  Governor  of  Pennsylvania, 
was  born  in  the  year  1789.  Her  early  years  were 
passed  at  Graeme  Park,  the  country  seat  of  her 
father,  about  twenty  miles  from  Philadelphia,  a 
place  celebrated  alike  for  its  cultivated  beauties 
and  the  hospitalities  of  its  host ;  where  she  enjoyed 
the  society  of  a  numerous  and  refined  circle  of 
persons.  In  her  seventeenth  year  she  became 
engaged  to  a  young  gentleman.  Tlie  marriage  was 
to  be  celebrated  alter  his  return  from  a  residence 
in  London,  for  the  completion  of  his  legal  studies. 
The  matcli  was  for  unexplained  reasons  broken 
ofl^  an  event  productive  of  much  mental  suffering 
to  Miss  Graeme.  To  divert  her  mind  by  occupa- 
tion, she  commenced  and  completed  a  translation 
of  Fenelon^s  Telemaque  in  English  blank  verse. 
It  ha<}  never  been  published,  but  the  MS.  has 
been  deposited  in  the  Pliiladelphia  Library.  She 
devoted  herself  so  closely  to  this  task  that  her 
health  was  impaired,  and  a  voyage  to  Europe  be- 
came necessary,  as  a  means  of  restoration.  Her 
mother  urged  her  departure  not  only  from  solici- 
tade  for  the  daughter's  health,  but  from  a  strange 
wish  that  her  mind  might  not  be  distracted  from 
spiritoal  contemplation  by  her  daughter's  presence 
it  her  anticipated  speedy  dissolution. 

The  daughter  departed,  and  the  mother  died, 
as  she  had  anticipated,  during  her  absence. 

Miss  Graeme  was  accompiinied  in  her  visit  to 
England  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Richanl  Peters,  of  Phi- 
ladelphia, by  whom  she  was  introduced  to  many 
of  the  leading  literary  men  of  the  day.  Acciden- 
tally taking  a  seat  at  the  York  races,  next  to 
Lawrence  Sterne,  her  remark  on  betting  a  small 
sura  on  one  of  the  horses  In  the  rear  at  the  outset, 
that  "  the  race  was  not  alwavs  to  the  swift  nor  the 
battle  to  the  strong,"  attracted  his  notice,  and  turn- 
ing to  her  he  requested  the  honor  of  her  acquain- 
tance. The  incident  was  followed  by  a  long  and 
agreeable  conversation. 

She  was  much  visited  on  her  return,  and  a 
Journal  which  she  had  prepared  of  her  travels, 
was  much  sought  after.  She  was  urged  to  pub- 
lish it,  but  declined.  Her.  society  was  eagerly 
sought,  and  on  Saturday  evenings,  when  she  re- 
mained at  home  to  receive  her  friends,  her  father's 
house  was  thronged  by  delighted  guests. 

One  of  these  Saturday  evening  visitors  was 
Mr.  Hugh  Henry  Ferguson,  a  handsome  young 
Scotchman,  who  was  so  channed  by  his  hostess, 
that,  though  ten  years  her  junior,  he  offered  her 
his  hand.    He  was  acoepteo,  and  in  a  few  months 


married.  They  settled  at  Graeme  Park,  which, 
by  the  death  of  her  father,  had  become  Mrs.  Fer- 
guson's property,  where  they  resided  until  the 
outbreak  of  the  Revolution  in  1775 ;  when  the 
husband  took  the  side  of  the  Crown,  and  the  pair 
separated,  and  were  not  again  united.  Mrs.  Fer- 
guson remained  at  her  country  residence,  where 
she  performed  in  an  unostentatious  manner  many 
acts  of  benevolence,  among  which  are  recorded 
the  gift  of  a  large  quantity  of  linen  to  the  Ameri- 
can prisoners  taken  at  the  battle  of  Germantown,  • 
and  the  gift  of  twenty  dollars,  the  eighth  part  of 
her  income  at  the  time,  to  a  ruined  merchant 
thrown  into  jail  by  his  creditors.  She  refused  to 
give  her  name  to  the  beneficiary,  and  the  good 
deed  was  only  discovered  by  his  description  of  her 
person  being  identified. 

Mrs.  Ferguson  figures  in  the  history  of  the  Re- 
volution as  the  bearer,  inmiediately  after  the 
British  occupation  of  Philadelphia,  of  an  offensive 
letter  from  the  Rev.  Mr.  Duch6  to  Washington. 
The  General  sent  the  letter  to  Congress,  and  hint- 
ed to  Mrs.  Ferguson,  that  he  "  higldy  disapproved 
the  intercourse  she  seemed  to  have  been  carrying 
on,  and  expected  it  would  be  discontinued."  She 
does  not  seem  to  have  profited  by  this,  as  we  soon 
after  find  her  mixed  up  in  the  proposal  of  Gover- 
nor Johnstone  to  offer  Joseph  Reed  *'  ten  thou- 
sand guineas  and  the  best  post  in  the  government" 
to  exert  his  influence  with  Washington,  and  in 
other  directions,  "  to  settle  the  contest,"  the  only 
result  of  which  was  the  memorable  reply  of  Reed 
reported  by  Mrs.  Ferguson  in  a  narrative  of  the 
transaction,  which  she  afterwards  published  in  her 
own  defence.  "  My  influence  is  but  small,  but 
were  it  as  great  as  Governor  Johnstone  would  in- 
sinuate, the  king  of  Great  Britain  has  nothing 
within  his  gift  that  would  tempt  me."  * 

Mrs.  Ferguson's  correspondence  is  spoken  of  as 
exerting  a  wide  influence,  and  evidencing  high 
intellectual  power.  Several  of  her  letters  have 
been  printed  in  the  Port  Folio.  Her  social  influ- 
ence was  also  great  and  beneficial :  under  her 
care  her  nephew,  John  Young,  when  a  boy  of 
twelve,  is  said  to  have  been  strangely  imbued  with 
a  taste  for  literature  by  being  locked  up  for  twen- 
ty-four hours  for  some  offence  by  his  aunt  in  her 
father's  library,  where  he,  to  relieve  his  imprison- 
ment, took  up  a  book  and  became  so  interested  in 
its  contents  that  he  not  only  read  other  books  un- 
der more  favorable  circumstances,  but  in  due  time 
made  a  contribution  to  literature  by  translating 
D'Argent's  Ancient  Geography.  He  died  a  Lieu- 
tenant in  the  British  army.  The  copy  of  his 
translation  in  the  Philadelphia  library  contains  a 
tribute  to  his  memory  by  Mrs.  Ferguson. 

Although  nearly  ruined  in  consequence  of  the 
war,  Mrs.  Ferguson  steadily  refused  to  receive  any 
of  the  pecuniary  aid  pressed  upon  her  by  her 
friends;  her  simple  mode  of  life  rendering  her  in- 
dependent. She  took  nmch  interest  in  theology ; 
and  to  impress  the  Bible  more  firmly  on  her  me- 
mory, transcribed  its  entire  contents. 

During  the  latter  part  of  her  life,  she  suffered 
severe  pain  from  sickness.  She  died  on  the  twen- 
ty-third day  of  February,  1801,  at  the  house  of  a 
Quaker,  Seneca  Lukens,  near  Graeme  Park,  and 
was  interred,  in  accordance  with  her  previously 


*  Life  of  Joseph  B«ed,  by 
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expressed  request,  beside  her  parents  in  the  grave- 
yard of  Christ  Church,  Philadelphia.* 

The  poems  of  Evans  contain  a  poetical  corres- 
pondence between  Miss  Graeme,  under  the  name 
of  Laura,  and  himself,  growing  out  of  a  passage  in 
Pope,  which  presents  a  pleasant  specimen  of  the 
lady's  early  versification.  We  extract  the  whole, 
as  the  individual  portions  mutually  illustrate  each 
other ;  and  the  Rev.  Nathaniel  Evans  being  but 
a  few  years  the  lady's  junior,  is  soon  to  be  in  due 
course  presented  to  the  reader. 

aOlOt  LIKM  OITT  or  MB.  POPB'A  SLOBS  VO  ^»"-^»^ 

How  happy  is  the  blameleM  vestal's  lot  f 
The  wona  forgetting,  by  the  world  forgot ; 
Eternal  sunshine  of  the  spotless  mind ; 
Each  prayer  accepted  and  each  wish  resiga'd: 
Laboar  and  rest,  that  equal  pofiods  keep; 
Obedient  slumbers,  that  can  wake  and  weep ; 
Desires  composed,  affections  ever  even ; 
Tears  that  delight,  and  sighs  that  waft  to  heaven. 
Grace  shines  around  her  with  serenest  beams. 
And  whispVing  angels  prompt  her  golden  dreams. 
For  her  the  spouse  [)repare8  the  bridal  ring, 
For  her  white  virgins  hymeneals  sing ; 
For  her  tli'  unfeuling  rose  of  Eden  blooms, 
And  wings  of  seraphs  shed  divine  perfumes ; 
To  sounds  of  beav  nly  harps  she  dies  away, 
And  melts  in  visions  of  eternal  day. 

A  PASODT  ox  TUS  FORSOOIirO  UKSB  BT  A  LAOT  AflSUMIllfi  TUB 

If  AMK  OP  LAUBA. 

How  happy  is  the  country  Parson's  lot  f 

Forgetting  BUhopt,  as  by  them  forgot ; 

Tranquil  of  spirit,  with  an  easy  mind, 

To  all  his  Vestri/s  votes  he  sits  resigned : 

Of  manners  gentle,  and  of  temper  even. 

He  jogs  his  nocks,  with  easy  pace,  to  heaven. 

In  Greek  and  Latin,  pious  books  he  keeps ; 

And,while  his  clerk  sings  psalms,  he — soundly  sleeps. 

His  garden  fronts  the  sun  s  sweet  orient  beams, 

And  fat  church- wardens  prompt  hi?  golden  dreams. 

The  earliest  fruit,  in  his  fair  orchard,  blooms ; 

And  cleanly  pipes  pour  out  tobacco's  fumes. 

From  rustic  bridegroom  oft  he  takes  the  ring ; 

And  hears  the  milk-maid  plaintive  ballads  sing. 

Back-gammon  .cheats  whole  winter  nights  away, 

And  Pilgrim's  Prc^eas  helps  a  rainy  day. 

N.  B.  The  foregoing  Parody  oootdoned  the  foIlowlDg  opts- 
tnlary  contest,  and  poetical  BaiUery^  between  our  Author  and 
Lawra, 

AK  BPDTLB  TO  LAITBA,  OK  HBB  PASODT. 

I  lately  saw,  no  matter  where, 
A  parody  by  Laura  fair ;  • 

In  whic^  beyond  dispute,  *tis  clear, 
She  means  her  country  friend  to  jeer; 
For,  well  she  knows,  her  pleasing  lays, 
(Whether  they  banter  me  or  praise. 
Whatever  merry  mood  they  take) 
Are  welcome  for  their  author's  sake. 

Tobacco  vile,  I  never  smoak, 
(Tho*  Laura  loves  her  friend  to  joke) 
Nor  leave  my  flock  all  in  the  lurch, 
By  being  lullaby'd  in  church ; 
But,  change  the  word  from  clerk  to  priest, 
Perhaps  I  lull  my  sheep  to  rest 

As  for  the  table  of  Back-Gammon, 
"Tis  far  beyond  the  reach  of  Damon : 
But,  place  right  gammon  on  a  table, 
And  then  to  play  a  knife — Fm  able. 


*  The  Portfolio,  quoted  in  Hazard's  Pennsylvania  Begister, 
ilL  8M. 


**  Hov  happy  U  my  lot,"  you  say, 
Because  from  BUhops  far  away  1 
Happy  I  ani,  FU  not  deny, 
But  then  it  is  when  you  are  nigh ; 
Or  ^entiy  rashes  o'er  my  mind 
Th'  idea  of  the  nymph  refiu'd ; 
In  whom  each  grace  and  virtue  meet^ ' 
ThMX  render  woman-kind  complete; 
The  sense,  the  taste,  the  lovely  mien 
Of  SteHa,  pride  of  Patrick' 9  Dean. 

O  Laura  I  when  I  think  of  this, 
And  call  you  friend — 'tis  greater  bliai^ 
Than  all  the  *'fat  church-wardeni*  •chemes," 
Which  rarely  "  j^ompi  my  golden  drtamu;"'* 
Tet,  if  the  happiness,  fair  maid. 
That  sooths  me  in  the  silent  shade. 
Should,  in  your  eye,  appear  too  great, 
Conie,  take  it  all— ana  share  my  fate  I 

*    lausaIb  answsb. 

Laura,  to  Damon  health  doth  send. 
And  thus  salutes  her  $attcy  friend. 

Because  you  would  exert  your  wit. 
You  take  the  cap  ne*er  made  to  fit ; 
And  then  your  sprightly  verse  display. 
To  prove  me  out  in  every  way — 
But  Fll  proceed,  nor  care  one  farthing ; 
Nor  shall  you  make  me  sue  for  pardon. 
Nor  once  recant  what  I  ossertea, 
Tho'  from  my  pen  in  haste  it  flirted. 

Truly,  because  you  do  inherit 
Some  portion  of  the  Dean*s  queer  spirit. 
You  want  to  prove,  in  wondrous  haste. 
That  Laura  too  has  Stella's  taste ; 
As  if  it  must  directly  follow, 
Since  you  are  favour*d  by  Apollo, 
TImt  he  liis  choicest  gifts  must  send. 
To  ev'ry  scribbling  female  friend. 
I  thank  you,  sir — you're  wond'rous  kind ! 
But  think  me  not  so  vain  or  blind. 
As  to  believe  the  pretty  things. 
Your  muse,  with  ease,  at  Laura  fling& 

Tis  true,  the  moments  I  beguiled. 
And  nt  a  country , parson  smira  ; 
Unhappy  me  I  who  ne'er  could  dream. 
That  you  should  think  yourself  the  theme  ^ 
Unless  my  muse,  thro*  rank  ill-nature. 
Hod  turn  d  what  follows  into  satyr — 

*'  A  manner  frank  and  debonnair, 
A  heart  that's  open  and  sincere, 
plain  sense,  stript  of  pedantic  rules. 
And  formal  precepts,  hatch'd  in  schools; 
Firm  honesty  without  parade. 
Simplicity  in  truth  array'd ; 
A  sprightly  vein  of  humour  too. 
Known  only  by  a  favoured  few.** 

Had  Madam  Muse,  in  spleen  or  spi^t, 
Plac'd  all  those  graces  in  a  light, 
To  make  us  iau^h,  more  than  admire — 
Then  Damon  might  have  taken  fire. 
And  said — 'tis  past  dispute  and  clear, 
I  meant  my  country  friend  to  jeer. 

Yet,  e'er  I  close— allow  me  time, 
But  just  to  add  another  rhyme. 
Since  I  esteem  your  bliss  so  great, 
In  penance  you  will  chuse  a  mate. 
Ana  tell  me — "  I  may  share  your  fate  !* 
The  scheme  is  good,  I  must  confess, 
If  you  have  bli<«,  to  make  it  less! 
Yet  take  a  hint,  before  resolv'd. 
And  in  the  dracfoing  chain  involv'd. 
While  youthful  joys  around  you  shine, 
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Haste  not  to  bend  at  Hymen's  sbiine ; 
Let  friendBhip,  generous  friendBhip,  be 
Hie  bond  to  fetter  you  and  me, 
Vestal,  Platonic — what  you  will. 
So  yirtne  reigns  with  freedom  stilL 
But  if^  in  matrimonial  noose, 
Tou  must  be  bound— ^nd  have  a  spouse ; 
The  faithful  rib  that  heay'n  shall  ^end, 
111  fondly  greet,  and  call  her  friend. 

TO  ukVMA ;  nr  bxplt  to  not  aboti. 

Laura,  for  once  excuse,  I  pray, 
llie  pertness  of  a  rural  lay: 
And  I  will  ne'er  again  ofirend. 
Or  need  the  name  of  iatiey  friend ; 

Stella,  (for  now  I  see  it  clearly, 
Who  lores  a  little  mischief  dearly) 
Resolv'd  to  carry  a  gay  farce  on. 
Told  me  I  was  the  country  parson. 
Described  in  your  melodious  strain : 
To  which  I  now  return  again. 

I,  like  my  namesake  without*  guile. 
Thought  in  my  turn  that  I  might  smile. 
So  seis'd  my  pen,  in  a  brisk  sally, 
Determin'd  to  pay  off  the  tally ; 
And,  in  a  fit  of  loarm  reaard, 
Dropt  a  few  words — quite  off  my  ffuard; 
For  which  I  Laura's  mercy  crave. 
And  shall  remain  her  humble  slave — 
She's  pleas'd  to  say,  that  *'  I  inherit. 
Some  portion  of  the  Dean's  queer  epiriL^ 
If  augnt  in  me  was  ever  seen. 
Resembling  Patrick's  boasted  Dean : 
It  was  his  faults,  I  fear — rank  pride, 
"Which,  for  my  life,  I  cannot  hide, 
And  one  less  vain  than  Swift— or  me, 
Might  e'en  both  proud  and  taucy  be. 
When  such  fine  things  of  him  are  said 
By  Laura,  the  harmonious  maid ; 
Tet  still  her  compliments,  I  fear, 
Are  only  sent  her  friend  to  jeer, 
Or  sugar  o'er  a  little  emart^ 
And  close  the  bleedings  of  a  heart- 
Thus,  without  cause,  when  children  cry. 
And  put  their  finger  in  their  eye. 
Kind  mamma  gives  them  aught  that's  handy. 
Cakes,  marmiuade,  or  sugar-candy. 

Fair  Laura  hints — ^the  hint  I  take, 
And  honour  for  its  mistress'  sake — 
Yet  when  great  Cupid  is  indin'd. 
To  fix  his  empire  o  er  my  mind, 
A  silken  cord,  no  "  dragging  chain," 
Shall  lead  me  to  his  sacred  fane ; 
For  none,  I  trust,  shall  e'er  discoTer, 
In  me  auffht  like  the  whimp'ring  lover ; 
The  foullTring  voice,  the  sigh  of  care, 
The  lanffuid  Took,  the  dying  air. 
When  abject  thus  behaves  the  muse, 
Hay  I  kind  Laura's  friendship  lose. 
That  friendship  which  I  dearer  hold. 
Than  silver  hcttpe  or  shining  gold. 

And  now,  farewell ! — may  ev'ry  hour 
Fresh  happiness  on  Laura  pour — 
Whether  m  sacred  wedlock  join'd. 
Or  to  the  Vestal  state  inclin  d ; 
May  constant  joys  before  her  rise. 
Till,  for  low  earth,  she  gains  the  skieel 
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JAMES  ALLEN. 

James  Allen,  the  son  of  a  wealthy  merchant  of 
Boston,  was  bom  in  that  dty,  July  24th,  1739. 
He  entered  Harvard  College,  but  owing  to  his  in< 
dolent  habits  and  a  supposed  want  of  orthodoxy, 
left  the  institution  at  the  end  of  the  third  year  of 
his  oonrse.  He  resided,  after  this,  in  Boston, 
occasionally  amnsing  himself  by  writing  essays  or 
verses,  but  without  any  serious  devotion  to  literary 
or  proifessional  pnrsoits.  He  died,  a  bachelor,  in 
1808. 

The  publication  of  his  chief  production,  Lines 
on  the  Massacre^  is  due  more  to  accident  than 
design.  It  was  written  at  the  request  of  Dr.  War- 
ren, to  accompany  the  oration  on  the  same  sub- 
ject, which  tne  doctor  had  been  appointed  to 
deliver.  The  poem  was  submitted  to  the  com- 
mittee having  the  matter  in  hand,  who  decided 
that  it  should  be  printed  with  the  oration,  but 
afterwards,  owing  to  suspicions  as  to  the  writer's 
political  faith,  it  was  suppressed.  Allen,  with  his 
nsnal  indolence,  gave,  himself  no  trouble  about 
the  matter,  but  his  fHends,  indignant  at  the  treat- 
ment the  poet  had  received,  procured  a  copy 
from  him,  and  published  it,  with  extracts  from 
The  Retrospect^  another  poem  by  the  same  hand, 
which  they  accompanied  by  a  commentary  by 
themselves,  exhibiting  the  author's  political  sound- 
ness and  poetical  merits.* 

Allen  also  wrote  a  patriotic  epic,  entitled 
Bunker  Hill^  but  after  making  arrangements  f?r 
its  publication,  was  too  listless  to  proceed  further, 
and  the  manuscript  is  now  supposeil  to  be  lost. 
These,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  slight  maga- 
zine pieces,  form  the  whole  of  Ms  writings. 

FBOM  TUX  POEM  ON  TH«  MAflSACBB. 

From  realms  of  bondage,  and  a  tyrant's  reign. 
Our  godlike  fathers  bore  no  slavish  chain. 
To  Pharaoh's  face  the  inspired  patriarchs  stood. 
To  seal  their  virtue,  with  a  martyr's  blood ; 
But  lives  so  precious,  such  a  sacred  seed. 
The  source  of  empires,  heaven's  high  will  decreed ; 
He  snatch'd  the  saints  from  Pharaoh's  impious  hand, 
And  bid  his  chosen  seek  this  distant  land : 
Thus  to  these  climes  the  illustrious  exiles  sped, 
T  was  freedom  prompted,  and  the  Godhead  led. 
Eternal  woods  tne  virgin  soil  defaced, 
A  dreary  desert,  and  a  howling  waste ; 
The  haunt  of  tribes  no  pity  taught  to  spare. 
And  they  opposed  them  with  remorseless  war. 
But  heaven  s  right  arm  led  forth  the  faithful  train. 
The  guardian  Qodhead  swept  the  insidious  plain, 
Till  uie  scour'd  thicket  amicable  stood. 
Nor  dastard  ambush  trench'd  the  dusky  wood : 
Our  sires  then  earn'd  no  more  precarious  bread, 
Nor  'midst  alarms  their  frugal  meals  were  spread. 
Fair  boding  hopes  inured  their  hands  to  toil. 
And  patriot  virtue  nursed  the  thriving  soil. 
Nor  scarce  two  ages  have  their  periods  run. 
Since  o'er  their  culture  smiled  the  genial  sun ; 
And  now  \vhat  states  extend  their  fair  domains, 
O'er  fleecy  mountains,  and  luxuriant  plains  t 
Where  happy  millions  their  own  fielus  possess, 
No  tyrant  awes  them,  and  no  lords  oppress ; 
The  nand  of  rule,  divine  discretion  gnides. 
And  white-robed  virtue  o'er  her  path  presides, 
Each  policed  order  venerates  the  laws. 


*  The  Poem  which  the  oommlttee,  of  the  town  of  Boston 
had  voted  ananlmously  to  be  pabli&hed  with  the  Ut«  oratiofi. 
Boston,  £.  Buasell,  1772.    Pp.80. 
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And  each,  ingenuous,  speaks  in  freedom's  cause ; 
Not  Spartan  spirit,  nor  the  Roman  name, 
The  piitriofs  pride,  shall  rival  these  in  fame; 
Here  all  the  sweets  that  social  life  can  know. 
From  the  fall  fount  of  civil  sapience  flow ; 
Here  golden  Ceres  clothes  th'  autmnnal  plain, 
And  art's  fair  empress  holds  her  new  domain ; 
Here  angel  Science  spreads  her  lucid  wing. 
And  hark,  how  sweet  the  new-born  muses  sing; 
Here  generous  Conmierce  spreads  her  liberal  hand. 
And  scatters  foreign  blessings  round  the  land. 
Shall  meagre  mammon,  or  proud  lust  of  sway, 
Reverse  these  scenes — will  heaven  permit  the  day! 
Shall  in  this  era  all  our  hopes  expire. 
And  weeping  freedom  from  her  fanes  retire  f 
Here  shaU  the  tyrant  still  our  peace  pursue, 
From  the  pain'd  eyebrow  drink  the  vital  dew! 
Not  natUio's  barrier  wards  our  fSather's  foe, 
Seas  roll  in  vain,  and  boundless  oceans  flow. 

ST.  GEOBGE  TUCKEB. 

JxTDOB  TuoKEK,  of  Virgini.M,  was  bom  in  the 
island  of  Bermuda,  June  29,  1762  O.  S.,  went 
to  college  at  William  and  Mary,  in  Williamsburg, 
and  in  1778  married  Mrs.  Randolph,  the  mother 
of  John  Randolph  of  Roanoke.      He  became 


Judge  of  the  Court  of  Appeals  in  1803,  on  the 
death  of  Edmund  Pendleton.  Ho  published  an 
essav  on  the  question.  How  far  the  Common  Law 
of  England  is  tlie  Common  Law  of  the  United 
States ;  a  treatise  on  Slavery,  in  1796 ;  a  letter  on 
the  Alien  and  Sedition  Laws,  1799,  and  an  anno- 
tated edition  of  Blackstone.  He  died  in  Nelson 
county,  Virginia,  in  November,  1827.  He  was  a 
man  of  literary  taste,  great  amiability,  and 
thorough  patriotism  in  the  revolationary  struggle. 
These  fugidve  stanzas,  attributed  to  hia  pen,  are 
much  admired: — 

STAlfZAS. 

Days  of  my  youth,  ye  have  glided  away ; 
Hairs  of  my  youth,  ye  are  frosted  and  grey ; 
Eyes  of  my  youth,  your  keen  sight  is  no  more ; 
Cheeks  of  my  youth,  ye  are  furrowed  all  o*er ; 
Strength  of  my  youth,  all  your  vigor  is  gone ; 
Thoughts  of  my  youth,  your  gay  visions  are  flown. 

Days  of  my  youth,  I  wish  not  your  recall ; 
Hairs  of  my  youth,  I'm  content  ye  should  fall : 
Eyes  of  my  youth,  you  much  evil  have  seen ; 
(^eeks  of  my  youth,  bathed  in  tears  have  you  been ; 
Thoughts  of  my  youth,  ye  baye  led  me  astray : 
Strength  of  my  youth,  why  lament  your  decay. 

Days  of  my  age,  ye  will  shortly  be  past ; 
Pains  of  my  age,  yet  awhile  ye  can  last ; 
Joys  of  my  age,  in  true  wisdom  delight: 
^es  of  my  age,  be  religion  your  light ; 
Thoughts  of  my  age,  dread  ye  not  the  cold  sod ; 
Hopes  of  my  age,  be  ye  fixed  on  your  God. 

ELIA8  BOUDINOT. 

EuAS  BouDiNOT,  of  one  of  the  numerous  Hugue- 
not fiuniliee  which,  taking  refuge  in  America  from 


persecutions  in  France,  made  its  retom  in  patri- 
otic efforts  when  America  was  to  be  defended, 
was  bom  in  Philadelphia,  May  2d,  1740.  He 
studied  law  with  Richard  Stocirton,  and  his  fint 
wife  was  a  sister  of  that  distinguished  statesman. 
He  married,  afterwards,  a  lady  of  New  York,  of 
the  Beekman  family,  who  survived  him. 

Boudinot  became  distinguished  as  a  member  of 
Congress,  of  which  body  he  was  President  in  1782, 
and  was  rewarded  by  Washington  with  the  ap- 
pointment of  Director  of  the  Mint,  as  the  succes- 
sor of  Rittenhouse,  in  1796.  He  was  the  first  pre- 
sident of  the  American  Bible  Society,  on  its  crea- 
tion in  1816.  He  took  great  interest  in  the  cause 
of  missions,  particulariy  with  reference  to  the  In- 
dians, the  question  of  whose  descent  he  endeavored 
to  solve  in  his  elaborate  volume,  A  Star  in  the 
We$t ;  or  a  hurnble  attempt  to  discover  the  long 
lost  ten  tribei  of  lerael^  preparatory  to  their 
return  to  their  beloved  city^  Jerusdiem,  This  he 
pubhshed  at  Trenton,  in  New  Jersey,  in  1816.  It 
IS  a  curious  work,  which  displays  considerable 
diUgence  in  the  collection  of  fact^  and  coinectures, 
and  is  written  with  an  unaffected  toneof  smoerity, 
The  writer  evidently  regarded  the  work  as  a 
religious  duty.  From  his  study  of  the  sacred 
writings,  his  own  observations  of  the  Indian 
character,  and  the  writings  of  Adair  (who  had 
taken  this  view),  G>lden,  Brainerd,  and  others 
furnishing  facts  exhibiting  similarity  of  customs, 
he  established  himself  in  the  conclusion  that  the 
American  Indians  were  the  descendants  of  the 
lost  tribes. 

He  also  published,  in  1790,  Ths  Age  of  Bete- 
lation  ;  or  the  Age  of  Reaaon  an  Age  of  Infidelity; 
an  oration  before  the  Society  of  Cincinnati,  1793; 
and  The  Second  Advent  of  the  Messiah,  1815. 
He  was  generous  and  pubHc-spirited,  giving  the 
Bible  Societv  on  one  occasion  ten  thousand  dol- 
lars,  and  founding  in  his  lifetime  a  costly  cabinet 
of  natural  history  at  Princeton.  He  left  nu- 
merous liberal  legaciee  at  his  death,  for  charitable 
uses. 

THEODOBIC  BLAND.    BIGHABD  BLAND. 

Col.  Theodorio  Bland  was  of  an  old  Virginia 
family,  and  the  uncle  of  John  Randolph.  He  was 
bom  in  1742.  He  was  educated  in  Great  Britain, 
at  Wakefield,  in  Yorkshire,  at  a  school  to  which 
Richard  Henry  Lee  had  been  sent,  and  at  Edin- 
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burgh,  where  he  received  his  Doctor's  degree.  In 
1764  or  '5,  he  returned  to  America,  and  practised 
medicine  in  Virginia.  At  the  outbreak  of  the 
Revolution  he  celebrated  the  Battle  of  Lexington, 
in  some  versee,  and  took  part  in  the  struggle  as  a 
captain  of  Virginia  cavalry.  Col.  Bland  wss 
present  at  the  Battle  of  Brandvwine,  and  enjoyed 
the  respect  and  confidence  of  Washington,  who 
frequently  corresponded  with  him.  He  was  a 
member  of  Congress  from  1779  to  1783,  and  was 
again  elected  to  the  new  Congress,  in  attendance 
upon  which,  at  New  York,  he  died  June  1,  1790. 
Col.  Bland  held  a  correspondence  with  the 
leading  actors  of  the  Revolution,  which  he  pre- 
served with  care,  but  which  was  exposed  to  the 
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disaster  of  two  fires.  What  escaped  those  iiy  uries 
was  nearly  lost  by  negligence,  a  negro  man  on 
one  occasion  offering  eggs  for  sale  in  a  basket 
lined  with  the  manuscripts  of  Washington,  picked 
from  the  damaged  remnants  of  the  collection  in  a 
cellar.  John  Randolph  in  vain  endeavored  to 
get  possession  of  the  papers.  The  remnants  were 
at  last  secured  by  a  Virginia  gentleman  of  anti- 
qnarian  tastes,  Mr.  Charles  Campbell,  by  whom 
they  were  published  as  The  Bland  Pipen^  in 
1840  and  1843.* 

Mr.  Campbell  has  preserved  in  his  memoir  por- 
tions of  the  verses,  the  manuscript  of  which  was 
considerably  broken.    This  is  the  close : — 

Shall  .Brunswick's  line,  exalted  high. 
And  freely  placed  on  Britain's  throne, 

See  hapless  freedom  prostrate  lie. 
And  trampled  on  by  Bninswiek'B  son. 

Ye  nobles  great,  ye  barons  bold, 

RememW  glorious  Runnymede, 
Tour  ancestors,  nor  bought  nor  sold. 

Stood  ready  for  their  rights  to  bleed. 

Then  spurn  the  proffered  bribe  with  soom — 
The  chartered  rights  your  sires  have  won 

Purely  transmit  to  those  unborn — 
Let  not  the  sire  [enslave]  the  son. 

Your  brothers  free  in  distant  climes, 

With  noble  ardor  on  you  call, 
Prepared  to  meet  tempestuous  times, 

And  prop  the  &bric  ere  it  falL 

The  collection  is  one  of  the  most  interesting 
\nemorials  of  our  Revolutionary  History,  with  its 
notices  of  old  Virginia  manners,  and  the  pnblic 
ev^ents  of  the  times.  Besides  Col.  Bland's  own 
letters,  the  correspondence  includes  letters  of 
Henry  St  George  Tucker,  Arthur  Lee,  Jefferson, 
and  others. 

Col.  Theodorio  Bland  is  not  to  be  confounded 
with  his  partial  contemporary,  Richard  Bland, 

**  the  Virginia  Antiquary,"  who  bore  a  prominent 
part  as  a  political  writer  in  the  Revolution.  He 
pnblished  in  1767,  An  Inquiry  into  the  Rights 
of  the  British  Colonies^  after  the  House  of  Bur- 
gesses had  declared  tiie  independence  of  the 
g>ople  of  Virginia  of  the  Parliament  of  Great 
ritain  in  matters  of  tazation.t  Wirt,  in  a  note 
to  the  Life  of  Patrick  Henry,  commemorates  him 
as  ^^one  of  the  most  enh'ghtened  men  in  the 
colony ;  a  man  of  finished  education,  and  of  the 
most  unbending  habits  of  application.  His  per- 
fect mastery  of  every  feet  connected  with  the 
settlement  and  progress  of  the  colony,  had  given 
him  the  name  of  the  Virgpuiia  Antiquary.    He 


^  The  Bland  Papers,  being  a  selection  from  the  M88.  of  Gol. 
Tbeodoric  Bland,  Jr.,  of  Piince  George  County,  Va.,  to  which 
•re  prefixed  an  Introduction  and  a  Memoir  of  Col.  Bland. 
Edited  bj  Charles  Campbell  Petersburg :  Edmund  and  Julian 
C.  Bnffln.    1840-& 

t  Jefferson's  Notes  on  Va.,  Qr.  xxHL,  where  another  rerohi- 
tlonary  pamphlet,  The  Monitors  Letters,  by  Arthur  Lee,  1700, 
to  mentlonea. 


was  a  politician  of  the  first  class,  a  profound 
logician,  and  was  also  considered  as  the  first 
writer  in  the  colony."    He  died  in  1778.    , 

NATHANIEL  EVANS. 

Kathantel  Evans  was  bom  in  Philadelphia, 
June  8,  1742.  He  was  educated  at  the  Academy 
of  that  city,  and  then  apprenticed  to  a  merchant. 
At  the  expiration  of  his  indentures  be  entered 
the  college,  which  had  in  the  meantime  been 
established.  At  the  Commencement  in  1765  he 
received  the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts,  although 
he  had  not  taken  that  of  Bachelor,  in  consequence 
of  the  interruption  in  his  studies.  He  immedi- 
ately after  left  for  England,  for  the  purpose  of 
being  ordained,  and  returned  in  December  of  the 
same  year,  having  passed  a  highly  successful  ex- 
amination as  one  of  the  missionaries  of  the  So- 
ciety for  Propagating  the  Gospel  in  Foreign  Parts, 
and  was  stationed  in  Gloucester  county.  New 
Jersey,  where  he  remained,  occupied  with  the 
dnties  of  his  profession,  until  his  death,  October 
29,  1767. 
One  of  his  fellow-passengers  on  his  return  voy- 

Xfrom  England  was  Miss  Elizabeth  Graeme, 
rwards  Mrs.  Ferguson.  The  acquaintance 
fonned  on  shipboard  ripened  into  a-  friendship 
which  was  only  interrupted  by  his  death.'  Seve- 
ral of  his  poems  are  addressed  to  her  as  Laura; 

the  title  of  his  Ode  written  at  G me  Farh, 

shows  that  he  visited  at  her  family  country-seat ; 
and  the  Rev.  Dr.  Smith  acknowledges  her  aid  in 
the  preparation  of  the  collection  of  her  friend's 
poems,*  which  he  published,  with  a  brief  memoir, 
in  1772.  This  volume  contains,  in  addition  to 
the  pieces  already  mentioned,  and  a  brief  poeti- 
cal correspondence  between  Laura  and  himself  a 
few  fugitive  verses  on  contemporary  topics,  in- 
cluding an  Ode  to  the  Memory  of  General  Wolfey 
and  a  similar  composition  on  the  Peace,  with  an 
Imitation  of  Moraee  addressed  to  Thomas  God- 
frey, and  an  Elegy  to  the  memory  of  the  same 
friend,  with  paraphrases  of  a  few  of  the  Psalms, 
and  two  or  three  pastorals.  One  of  his  poems  is 
addressed  to  Benjamin  Franklin,  Esq.,  LL.D.^ 
occasioned  by  hearing  him  play  on  the  harmonica. 
His  verses  are  smoothly  written  in  the  taste  of 
the  period,  but  do  not  possess  high  hterary  merit. 
The  lines  which  we  select  are  a  version  of  a  Latin 
poem,  also  by  the  author,  addressed  to  a  friend. 

AB  OVUELKHTH  LAtmSBUlf,  P.P. 

Oaseus  pinguis,  pyra,  mala,  nectar 
Te  manent  mecum,  Gulielme,  sextanr 
Occidens  quum  Sol  properabit  horam 

Axe  fugocL 

Diligit  puUos  nitidumque  nidum 
Uxor,  at  tecum  gradiatur  audax : 
Filio  quisquam  nee  erit  venusto 

Gratior  umbra. 

Rbus  et  muse  comitentur  alnue, 
Innocens  et  te  jocus  et  lepores : 
Liuque  sed  curas,  et  amara  vites 

Linque  sevene. 


*  Poems  on  SeTeral  Occasion^  with  some  other  Gomposi- 
tlona.  By  Nathaniel  Evans,  A.M.,  late  MlsAlonarj  (appoiDted 
by  the  Society  for  Promoting  the  Gospel)  for  Glouoeater 
county,  In  New  Jersey,  and  Chaplain  to  the  Lord  VIsoount 
Kllmorey,  of  the  Kingdom  of  Ireland.    Philadelphia,  1773. 
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Hano  moram  rngis  sapiens  ftitom 
Ponito :  quamvis  viridem  senectam 
Cautus  arceto,  remorare  vitn 

Gandia  blando. 

Yiye  nunc :  ntas  fugit  impotentis 
Fluminis  ritu,  volucrieve  venti : 
Vis  sdtit  nulla,  et  revooavit  boras 

Nulla  volantea 

Umbra  seu  pnlris  fumns,  aut  inania 
Fumus,  et  nostrum  remanebit  olim 
1)11  nisi  yirtus,  monumenta  sacra 

Ingeniique. 

TO  Wn.UAM  LAVDXB,  P.P. 

Pears,  apples,  cheese,  dear  Will,  and  wine. 
If  thou  wilt  grace  mine  house,  are  thine 

(For  these  are  in  my  pow*r). 
When  the  last  ray  of  yon  bright  sun. 
Shall  round  its  whirling  axle  run,  . 

And  hasten  the  sixth  hour. 

Thy  wife  delights  in  her  neat  home 
And  babes,  but  let  her  boldly  come, 

Provided  she*s  at  leisure. 
Thy  beauteous  boy  shall  also  find, 
AlUiough  unask'd,  a  welcome  kind. 

And  be  received  with  pleasure. 

And  with  thee  haste  the  virgin  Muse, 
And  jest  that  laughter  shall  diffuse, 

And  mirth  that  cheers  the  soul: 
Banish  afar  corroding  care. 
Severity  with  gloomy  oir, 

That  might  our  joys  control. 

More  wisely  thou  procrastinate 
These  evils  to  a  wrinkled  state, 

When  life's  no  more  inviting : 
E'er  age  comes  on,  while  yet  thy  blood 
Flows  in  a  sprightly  vig'rous  flood, 

Be  cheerful  and  delighting. 

Live!  live,  my  Will,  for  how's  the  day ; 
Time,  like  a  current,  glides  away, 

Or  th'  evanescent  wind ; 
Unstaid  by  stout  Herculean  force, 
Nought  can  protract  its  rapid  course, 

And  fleeting  moments  bind. 

Shadows  we  ^re,  or  empty  dust. 
And  vapor-like  dissolve  wd  must^ 

Nor  are  we  more  secure ; 
Nought  can  escape  the  dreary  pit 
But  virtue  and  momortal  wit. 

Which  endless  shall  endure.^ 

WILLIAM  HENRY  DEATTON. 

This  eminent  political  leader  was  bom  in  South 
Carolina  in  1742.  He  was  educated  in  England, 
at  Westminster  School  and  at  the  University  of 
Oxford.  He  was  appointed  in  1771  Privy  Coun- 
cillor for  the  Province,  and  in  1774  Assistant 
Judge ;  distinguishing  himself  by  his  nuiintenance 
of  the  rights  of  the  colonists.  On  the  eve  of  the 
meeting  of  the  Continental  Congress  he  published 
a  pamphlet  under  the  signature  of  "Freeman," 
in  which  he  marked  out  the  line  to  be  pursued, 
and  submitted  a  "  bill  of  American  rights."  In 
consequence  of  this  publication  he  lost  his  place 
in  the  colonitJ  judiciary.  In  1775  he  became 
president  of  the  Provincial  Congress,  and  was  soon 
appointed  by  that  body  Chief  Justice  of  the  Co- 
lony, when  he  delivered  his  celebrated  political 
charge  to  the  Grand  Jury  of  Charleston,  Ajjril 


26, 1776,  on  the  Neoenity  a(  Indep^ideiice.  It  ift 
one  of  the  masteriy  state  papers  of  the  Revolu- 
tion.'^ Its  enumeration  oi  royal  grievanoeB  gave 
something  more  than  a  hint  to  Jefierson  for  hia 
draft  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence.  The 
address  was  an  assertion  of  the  rights  of  the 
people  of  South  Carolina  in  forming  the  admi- 
nistxation  under  which  he  acted.  Its  language 
was  ^rect,  and  its  line  of  argument  legal  and  con- 
vincing. "  I  proceed  to  lay  before  you,"  said  he, 
"  the  principal  causes  leading  to  the  late  revolu- 
tion of  our  government,  the  law  upon  the  point, 
and  the  benefits  resulting  from  that  happy  and 
neoeesaipr  establishment.  The  importance  oi  the 
transaction  deserves  such  a  state^nent,  the  ooca- 
sion  demands,  and  onr  future  welfare  requires  it. 
I  will  expound  to  you  the  constitation  of  joor 
country."  He  thus  directly  states  the  preoedent 
of  the  revolutionary  coarse  which  had  been  pur* 
sued: — 

The  house  of  Brrniswick  was  yet  seareely  settled 
in  the  British  throne,  to  which  it  had  been  called  by 
a  free  people,  when  in  the  year  1719,  our  ancestoTB 
in  this  country^  finding  thnt  the  government  of  the 
lords  proprietors  operated  to  tiieir  ruin,  exerdied 
the  rights  transmitted  to  them  by  their  fbreiathen 
of  England ;  and  costing  off  the  proprietary  author- 
ity, called  upon  the  heuse  of  Brunswick  to  rule  over 
them — a  house  elevated  to  royal  dominion,  for  no 
other  purpose  than  to  preserve  to  a  people  thdr 
unalienable  rights^  The  King  accepted  the  invita- 
tion ;  and  thereby  indisputably  admitted  the  legality 
of  that  revolution.  And,  in  so  doing,  by  his  own 
act,  he  vested  in  them  onr  forefathers,  and  m  us  thdr 
posterity,  a  dear  right  to  effect  another  revolution, 
if  ever  the  government  of  the  house  of  Brunswick 
should  operate  to  the  ruin  of  the  people.  So  the 
excellent  Roman  Emperor  Trajan  delivered  a  sword 
to  Saburanus,  his  captain  of  the  Pretorian  guard» 
with  this  admired  sentence,  "  Receive  this  sword, 
and  use  it  to  defend  me  if  I  govern  well,  but  against 
me  if  I  behave  ilL" 

He  then  proceeds  to  draw  out  the  legal  argu- 
ment of  the  Revolution  of  1688,  and  closes  with  a 
review  of  the  conditions  of  accommodation  with 
England,  which  he  summed  up  in  this  vigorons 
phrase: — 

In  short,  I  think  {(  my  duty  to  declare  in  the 
awful  seat  of  justice,  and  l>efore  Almighty  God,  that, 
in  my  opinion,  the  Americans  can  have  no  safety  but 
by  the  Divine  favor,  their  own  virtue,  and  their 
being  so  prudent  as  not  to  leave  it  in  the  power  of 
their  British  rulers  to  ii^re  them.  Indeed  tlie  ruin- 
ous and  deadly  injuries  received  on  our  side,  and 
the  jealousies  entertained,  and  which,  in  the  nature 
of  things,  must  daily  increase  against  us  on  the 
other ;  demonstrate  to  a  mind,  in  the  least  given  to 
reflection  upon  the  rise  and  fall  of  empires,  that  true 
reconcilement  never  can  exist  between  Great  Britain 
and  America,  the  latter  being  in  subjection  to  the 
former.  The  Alniightv  created  America  to  be  inde- 
pendent of  Britain.  Let  us  beware  of  the  impiety 
of  being  backward  to  act  as  instruments  in  the  Al- 
mighty hand,  now  extended  to  accomplish  his  pur- 
pose ;  and  by  the  completion  of  which  alone,  Ame- 
rica, in  the  nature  of  human  affairs,  can  be  secure 
against  the  craft  and  insidious  design  of  her  ene- 
mies who  think  her  prosperity  and  power  already 


*  It  Is  mentioned  by  Paine  in  tbe  third  nomber  <tf  the  OMk^ 
as  **  of  the  first  rank  in  America.^ 


THOUAS 

ft  word  our  pietj  toA  poLticdl 
fety  Br«  to  bleoded,  that,  to  reftse  our  Ubon  in 
thu  divine  vdrk  ia  to  refiua  to  be  •  great,  a  free,  a 
pIouB,  and  a  happy  people. 

And  now,  having  idt  the  important  alteniatlTe, 
pt^cal  happiiiexe  or  w retched iies9,  under  Ood,  in  a 
great  degree  in  your  own  bauds;  I  pray  the  Su- 
preine  A%iter  of  the  afliureof  men,  K>tod>reMyoar 
judgment,  a«  that  you  miiy  act  agreeably  to  what 
teems  to  be  his  witl,  revealed  in  hi»  miraculoua 
works  in  behalf  of  America,  Heeding  at  the  altar  of 
liberty. 

Drayton  nlao  published  a  pamphlet  in  oppoei- 
tioD  to  Lord  Uowe'a  plan  of  reconciliation  with 
the  mother  wmntry.  Ia  1777  ho  was  made  Pre- 
sident of  Soatb  Carolina,  and  the  next  year  took 
his  seat  in  the  Continental  CongreM  at  Philadel- 
phia; and  while  connected  with  this  body,  died 
sud.kidy  in  thiit  city  at  the  early  age  of  thir^- 
Hi.*  In  addition  to  his  political  pamphlets  he 
prepared  a  largo  body  of  materials  for  a  history 
of  uie  Amfrican  Revolution,  which  wore  put  into 
ahapo  by  his  son  John  Drayton  and  published  in 
two  TolumeH  in  1831.+  John  Drayton  had  preri- 
OQsly  published,  in  1802,  an  Hutorkal  Vme  of 
South  C<xrolina.  He  died  in  Charleston  in  1823 
at  the  af;e  of  sixty,  holding  the  office  of  Dintrict 
Judge  of  the  United  States. 

THOMAS  JEFFEBSOK, 

Thk  author  of  the  Declaration  of  IndependcDca, 
was  born  on  his  father's  estate  nt  SliadwelL 
Albemarle  connty,  Virginia,  in  tha  neigh borhooa 
of  Montioello,  April  2,  1743.  On  the  father's 
side  his  ancestry  was  Welsh,  "from  near  the 
monntdn  of  Snowdon,"  he  notices  in  his  Anto- 
biogrnphv,  and  adds,  "  the  highest  in  Groat  Bri- 
tain." Ilis  griindfather,  who  was  settled  in  Vlr- 
P'lnia,  left  three  sons,  of  whom  the  yoangeet, 
eter,  married  Jane  Randolph  of  Goochlanil  in 
the  state,  and  of  Scottish  descent.  Uf  eight  chil- 
dren by  this  marni^  Thomas  was  the  first  bom. 
The  fiither  was  a  man  of  "a  strong  mind  and 
sonnd  judgment,  and  eager  after  information,"  as 
his  son  afterwanls  described  him,  whose  neglected 
education  in  vouth  did  not  prevent  liis  aococD- 
plishing  himself  sufficiently  to  be  employed  on  a 
bonndary  snrvoy  between  Virginia  and  North 
Carolina,  and  making  the  fli4t  actual  map  of  the 
slate  on  reoonl.  He  died  when  his  son  was  in 
his  fiAeenth  year,  having  placed  him  on  the  track 
ofa  liberal  education— under  the  instruction  of 
Mr.  Douglass,  a  clergyman  from  Scotland,  who 
taught  him  French  with  the  eiemenfa  of  Greek 
and  Latin.  On  the  death  of  his  father,  he  was 
educated  by  the  Roverenil  Mr.  Maury,  "a  correct 
elasaical  scholar,"  for  two  years,  when  in  1700  he 
enteri^  William  snd  Mary  College,  where  he  also 
remained  two  years.  At  the  college  hia  intellec- 
tual habits  were  greatly  formed  by  the  lectures 
and  personal  frieiidship  of  Dr.  William  SmiJI,  the 
Professor  of  Philosophy,  from  Scotlnnd,  a  man  of 
an  active  and  liberal  mind,  who  had  a  happy  art 
of  commnnicatjng  his  information  on  science, 
ethics,  and  the  belTeo-lettn-s.  "Tliis  acquaintance- 
ship," ssys  Jeffen<on,  looking  back  to  these  early 
years,  when  he  commenced  his  Aatobiography  at 


tlie  age  of  seventy-seven,  "was  tny  great  good 
forttme,  and  probably  fliedtliedestimeeof  my  life." 
The  Professor  introduced  him  to  George  Wyrtie, 
the  able  lawyer  and  patriot,  with  whom  he  stadied 
law.  The  Autobiography  recalls  the  partie  ear' 
ree  which  these  three  friends  formed,  in  company 
with  Governor  Fauquier  at  his  tuble,  where  con- 
verBation  never  lacked  intielligunce.  Small  re- 
turned to  Sootland  in  1T62. 

Jefferaon  has  left  the  warmest  acknowledg- 
ments in  his  Correapondcnce  and  Autobiography, 
of  his  obligations  to  Wyihe,  who  led  hlin  into 
business  at  the  bar,  and'lived  for  forty  years  his 
friend* 

At  the  age  of  twenty-six,  he  entered  public  life 
as  member  of  the  l^slatnre  fioia  his  native 
county.  In  17T2  he  niorried  a  widow  lady  of  the 
age  of  tWenty-thr«e,  the  daughter  of  John  Wayles, 
a  lawyer  of  position  and  attractive  personal  quali- 
tiea,  a  share  of  whose  property  on  his  death  in 
1778,  doubled  the  forttnes  of  Uie  pwr.  Jefferson 
had  inherited  from  his  father  the  land  on  which 


•  tn  Ilia  nolaa  tbr  i  blr^riqiliJ  or  Wf  ibe.  prcpiiniil  In  18% 
J«ffenon  tbuB  drawB  his  character'  '^No  mu  ever  left 
behind  Um  e  cbsruter  more  Tenerated  Uhii  GnoifS 
Wftbe.    nil  Tlrna  ma  of  tha  {ursat  lint;  bli  Inturltj  1n- 

ed  u  he  ••!  to  [I'berv^,  Bud°  the  nalarJsnr  eqasl  n«thM  of 
man.bamlgliltruty  be  called  Lhe  CiU  of  taUi  oonntrr.  wUhnnt 

ibl&pive 


fentnl  good  i 


the  nalDiJani  *q 
ud  reiriilarlt^  In'jUl  h 


at-H.    nM.B.CU.tt 


^ , ,_, budioaiDl p. 

mentof  bli  nutter,  leerncduid  Inglal  In  tbeuMoriLand  uF 
greM  urbanltj  in  debue:nolqTikkofiqipreheiiilo<i.  bnt  vWb 
a  Little  time.  prDtbuud  in  penetntloD  and  soUnd  eoDcluelori. 
la  hIa  phlloeoph;  be  wu  flrm.  and  neither  troubllDg.  nor  pcr- 
bspi  tnistlniL  any  one  wtlh  his  rell^oaa  veed.  be  Wft  the 
world  to  tba  coni:1na1on,that  ttiat  rellffiea  raiiat  be  n>od  which 
ooiild  prwluca  •  111k  at  elemplu?  TlHne.  Bis  stainre  via  ot 
the  middle  alie.  welt  fermed  and  proportioned,  and  Ihe  Th- 
lures  of  Ills  fom  ware  maiily.iwinBlj'.aadeiiOTglne.  Buch  ■•» 
Oeorce  Wj-tbu,  Ilie  honor  of  his  own.  and  tbo  model  of  futur* 
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he  wi»  born^  and  the  ac^acent  grounds  of  Mon- 
ticello. 

llis  early  opposition  to  the  British  colonial 
policy  is  well  known.  The  details  belong  to 
political  rather  than  literary  history.  Ilis  views 
on  the  position  of  the  country  were  expressed  in 
a  draft  of  instructions  which  he  prepared  for 
delegates  to  a  general  Congress,  to  be  sent  from 
the  convention  at  Williamsburg,  in  1774.  The 
paper  was  read  by  the  members,  and  not  brought 
up  to  be  adopted,  but  it  was  published  in  a  pam- 
phlet form  with  the  title  ^  /S'wwm^ry  Vi€w  of  the 
JtigkU  ofBrituh  America,  Edmund  Burke,  when 
it  reached  London,  interpolated  some  passages 
in  it,  in  which  form  it  passed  through  several 
editions.*  In  1775,  Jefferson  succeeded  Peyton 
Randolph  in  his  seat  in  Congress  at  Philadelphia 
He  was  thirty-two  years  of  age,  and  the  youngest 
man  but  one  in  that  bo<ly.  He  was  immediately 
engaged  in  its  affairs,  his  legal  and  literary  abili- 
ties t  being  called  for  to  a^ist  the  committee  to 
prepare  a  declaration  of  the  causes  of  taking  up 
arms.  The  draft  which  Jefferson  prepared  was 
too  ardent  for  his  colleague,  Dickinson,  and  the 
latter  substituted  a  statement  in  milder  form. 
"When  the  consideration  of  the  que^tinn  of  Inde- 
pendence ara«*e,  Jefferson  was  appointed  chainnan 
of  the  Conunittee  of  Adams,  Franklin,  Sherman, 
and  Dvingston,  to  prepare  a  Declaration.  "  The 
committee,"  he  says,  in  his  Autobiography,  "  de- 
sired me  to  do  it :  it  was  accordingly  done."  A 
few  verbal  corrections  appear  in  the  fac-simile  of 
the  original  draft  in  the  hand-writing  of  Frank- 
lin and  Adams.  The  pai>er  was  reported  on 
Friday,  28th  June,  1776,  laid  on  tlie  table,  and  on 
Monday  referred  to  a  committee  of  the  whole, 
discussed  for  the  three  following  days,  abridged 
of  several  sujierfluous  phrases  and  some  passages 
bearing  severely  upon  Great  Britain  and  affecting 
the  question  of  slavery.  On  the  evening  of  the 
memorable  Fourth  it  was  adopted  in  its  present 
form. 

A  discussion  has  arisen  with  respect  to  the 
authorship  of  several  striking  phrases  of  this 
document*,  alleged  to  have  been  anticipated  by 
the  Mecklenburg  Korth  Carolina  Kesolutions  of 
May  20, 17T5.  In  the  last  mentioned  pai>er  the 
following  language  occurs:  "  That  we,  tlie  citizens 
of  Mecklenburg  county,  do  hereby  diiaolte  the  po- 
litical hands  which  have  connected  us  with  the 
mother  country,  and  hereby  absolve  ourselves  fh)m 
all  allegiance  to  the  British  crown,  and  abjure  all 
political  connexion,  contract,  or  association  with 
that  nation.  *  ♦  *  That  we  do  hereby  declare 
ourselves  txfree  and  independent  f)eople ;  are,  and 
of  right  ought  to  be,  a  sovereign  and  self-govern- 
ing association,  under  the  control  of  no  person, 
other  than  that  of  our  God,  and  the  general 
government  of  Congress ;  to  the  maintenance  of 
which  independence,  we  solemnly  pledge  to  each 
oiher^  our  mutual  co-operation,  our  livea^  our  for- 
tunes^ and  our  mat  sacred  honory  The  lines 
which  wo  liave  marked  in  itdics  suggest  plagia- 
rism from  one  quarter  or  the  other.    The  com- 


•  Antoblocraphy,  Works,  i  T.  Ed.  1^80. 

t"Mr.  Jefferson  camt'  Into  Conpre-ft  In  June,  1776,  and 
brou^t  with  bim  a  reputation  for  literature,  science,  and  a 
happy  talent  of  compoeitioD.  WriUncA  of  hia  were  handed 
id>out,  remarltable  for  the  pecnilar  felicity  of  expressloo." — 
John  Adams's  Letter  to  Timothy  Pickering,  Aug.  6,  VM, 


parison  between  the  two  was  brought  up  in  a 
letter  fW)m  John  Adams  to  Mr.  Jefferson,  datc^ 
June,  1819.  Jefferson  in  reply,  at  the  age  oSf 
seventy-^  z,  when  he  may  have  forgotten  the  con- 
temporary report  of  the  affiiir,  doubted  the  anthen- 
ticity  of  the  paper.  The  fact  of  the  dedaratkm 
at  Mecklenburg  and  the  words  of  the  Resolutions 
were  maintained  afterwards  by  a  report  of  the 
legislature  of  North  CaroUna,  which  investigated 
the  evidence.  Professor  Tucker,  in  his  Life  of 
Jefferson,  pubhshedin  1837,  admits  the  agree- 
ment and  the  plagiarism  ]}ing  between  the  two, 
and  does  not  que>tion  the  fact  that  a  declaration 
was  made  at  Mecklenburg,  but  argues  that  the 
Jeffersonian  phrai^es  were  interpolated  subse- 
quently from  the  Declaration  of  (Congress.* 

But'  whatever  coincidences  of  expression  may 
be  noticed  by  the  curious  students  of  such  mat- 
ters, in  the  language  of  Webster  on  the  solemn 
occasion  of  the  funeral  eulogy  of  Adams  and 
Jefferson,  ^^as  a  composition,  the  Declaradon  is 
Mr.  Jefferson^s.  It  is  the  production  of  his  mind» 
and  the  high  honor  of  it  belongs  to  him^  dearlj 
and  absolutely.  To  say  that  he  performed  his 
work  well  would  be  doing  hjm  injustice.  To  sar 
tlint  he  did  excellently  well,  admirably  well, 
would  be  inadeqnate  and  halting  praise.  Let  as 
rather  say,  that  he  so  discharged  the  duty  aa^gned 
him,  that  all  Americans  may  well  rejoice  that  the 
work  of  drawing  the  title-deed  of  ieir  liberties 
devolved  upon  him.'t 

Leaving  Congress  in  September  after  the  De- 
claration, Jelfcrson's  faculties  were  employed  in 
legal  reforms  in  the  legislature  of  his  state,  of 
which  he  became  Grovemor  in  1779,  retain- 
ing the  office  till  1781,  when  he  resigned  it, 
thinking  a  man  of  military  education  was  required 
for  the  conduct  of  affairs.  He  was  offered  several 
foreign  appointments,  to  negotiate  treaties  in 
Europe,  and  finally  embarked  from  Boston  in 

1784,  to  join  Franklin  and  Adams  in  Parb  for 
this  purpose.  When  Adams  was  appointed  mi- 
nister to  London,  and  Franklin  returned  home  in 

1785,  Jefferson  was  left  minister  in  Paris.  He 
remained  in  that  situation,  travelling  in  France 
and  visiting  Holland  and  Piedmont  till  1789, 
when  he  returned  to  America.  On  his  arrival  in 
Virginia  he  was  m^t  by  the  appointment  from 
Wa^shington  of  Secretary  of  State,  which  office  he 
entered  upon  in  Xew  York,  retaining  it  till  the 
close  of  1793.  He  then  passed  three  years  in 
retirement,  from  which  the  Vice-Presid«icy 
withdrew  him,  succee<led  at  the  end  of  the  terra 
in  1801  by  his  election  to  the  Presidency.  After 
eight  years,  he  retire<l  to  Monticello  for  the  re- 
mainder of  his  career,  and  lived  the  life  of  a  plan- 
ter and  student.  His  interest  in  education  led 
him  to  be  appointed  chairman  of  the  commission 
which  formed  the  University  at  Charlottesville, 
in  his  vicinity,  of  which  he  became  the  rector. 

In  1815,  his  pecuniary  circumstances  having 
become  straitened,  he  sold  his  library  of  about 
seven  thousand  volmnes  to  Congress,  for  which 
he  received  twenty-three  thousand  dollars.  It 
was  arranged  by  him  on  the  Baconian  plan  of 


•  Art  on  Tucker's  Life  of  Jcffereon,  New  York  Beriew.  N<>. 
L  March,  1887.  The  Mecklenburg  DccIanUon  of  Indepec- 
deooe,  »  ieetnre  by  the  ReT.  Frands  h.  Hawks  befbre  tiM 
N.  T.  Historical  Society,  Deo.  16, 1863. 
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a  division  under  Memory,  Reason  or  Jnd^ent, 
and  the  Imagination.  The  departments  snowed 
a  liberal  range  of  study  on  science  and  literature, 
including  an  allowance  of  the  Fine  Arts.  In  the 
fire  in  the  Library  Room  in  1852,  most  of  these 
books  were  destroyed. 

Jefferson^s  last  days  were  passed  in  the  rural 
enjoyments  of  Monticello,  ana  with  unimpaicBd 
mental  pleasures.  He  died  on  the  fourth  of  July* 
1826,  on  the  completion  of  fifty  years  from  the 
date  of  his  signil^  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence. 

Jefierson^s  popular  literary  reputation  will 
mainly  rest  on  the  stirring  sentences  of  diis  De- 
claration. There  is  abundant  material  in  the 
nine  octavo  volumes  of  his  writings,*  but  little  of 
it  is  coined  for  current  circulation.  The  auto- 
biography, written  in  extreme  age,  has  nothing 
of  the  repose  and  relish  of  Franklin^n ;  the  reports, 
messages,  and  other  politio:d  writings  may  be 
sometimes  referred  to,  but  will  seldom  be  perused ; 
while  the  Correspondence,  when  perfectly  ar- 
ranged and  annotated,  wiU  remain  the  best  and 
most  agreeable  picture  of  the  man. 

The  N'otcB  on  the  State  of  Virginia  were  writ- 
ten at  the  suff^estion  of  M.  Marbois  of  the  French 
legation  in  Pndadelpliia,  who  in  1781,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  wishes  of  his  government  for  infor- 
mation, proposed  to  Jefierson  a  set  of  queries. 
As  tlie  latter  had  always  been  in  the  habit  of 
Jotting  down  memoranda  of  statistical  and  useful 
matters  relating  to  the  country,  he  took  this 
opi>ortunity  of  arranging  them  in  order.  Copies 
were  ill  request  ainong  the  author^s  friends,  and 
for  their  satisfaction  the  work  was  privately 
printetl,  an  edition  of  two  hundred  copies  in 
Faris,  in  1781,  and  distributed  abroad  and  in 
America.  One  of  the  European  copies,  on  the 
death  of  its  owner,  was  obtained  by  a  bookseller. 
-who  had  it  bunglingly  translated  by  the  Abbe 
Morellet  into  French,  the  author  hearing  of  it  in 
time  to  make  some  corrections  and  changes,  when 
it  appeared — Observations  sur  la  Virginie^  par 
li.  J"***,  traduites  de  V  Anglais^  8vo.  Paris. 
1786.  The  next  year,  Jefierson  gave  the  original 
to  an  English  pubFisher.t 

The  correspondence  of  Jefierson,  as  published 
by  his  grandson,!  contains  the  finest  specimens  of 
his  literary  powers.  Many  of  the  letters  are 
written  with  a  core  that  smeUs  of  the  lamp. 
There  is  scaroaly  one  of  them  which  does  not  con- 
tain something  suggestive  or  usefuL  During  his 
residence  in  France  he  was  very  industrious  as  a 
correspondent,  and  his  letters  on  the  political 
affiftirs  of  the  country,  during  the  early  period  of 
the  Revolution,  addressed  to  Washington,  Jay, 
and  others,  are  valuable  for  their  observation 
and  sagacity.  Madison  is  his  chosen  correspon- 
dent on  American  political  ideas.  He  addresses 
John  Adams  on  state  affiurs  in  France,  and  when 
they  both  become  veterans,  in  retirement  from 
public  life,  Braintree  and  Monticello  excliange 
notec3  on  topics  of  ethics  and  refigion.    He  inte- 


*  Thia  Is  the  new  edition  edited  Ij  H.  A.  Washington,  pre- 
pared from  the  M8.  bequeathed  to  Thomas  Jefferson  Ran- 
dolph, his  grandson,  and  pnrchnsed  by  Congress  In  1848. 

t  Autobiographical  Memoir,  p.  50. 

X  Memoir,  OorrespoDdeneo,  and  MlsoellanJes,  from  the  pa- 
pers of  Thomas  Jeflbnon.  Edited  by  Thomas  Jefferson  Ban- 
aolph.  4  vols.  8ro. 
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rests  himself  while  in  Enrope,  in  idl  the  liberal 

Enrsnits  of  his  friends.  He  writes  to  Ritten- 
ouse  on  points  raised  in  the  Notes  on  Virginia; 
to  Francis  Hopkinson  concerning  his  musical  im- 
provements and  inventions,  and  asks  (in  1786) 
"what  is  become  of  the  lunarinm  for  the  king?** 
He  is  solicitous  for  Houdon  the  sculptor,  Tom 
Paine^s  iron  biidge  and  its  mathematical  princi- 
ples, the  ethnol(^cal  promises  of  Ledyard^s  tra- 
vels, his  friend  BufTon^s  museum,  that  it  be  ftir- 
nishcd  with  American  specimens,  and  cheerfhllj 
iills  the  duties  of  a  Paris  commit^sioner  in  supply- 
ing the  libraries  of  his  friends  at  home  with 
foreign  books.  His  letters  to  his  nephew  Peter 
Oarr  show  the  warmth  of  his  family  attachments, 
and  his  zealous  study  of  the  nature  of  a  practical 
education  for  mind  and  body ;  and  the  politician 
and  philosopher  can  gaily  unbend  from  graver 
studies  to  compliment  his  lady  correspondents 
with  his  refinements  of  expression.  To  Mrs. 
Cosway  he  addresses  the  fine  dialogue  between 
Head  and  Heart  on  American  nature,  and  dis- 
courses very  prettily  to  Mrs.  Bingham  on  the 
fopperies  of  Parisian  hfe. 

In  1787,  on  the  28th  February,  suffering  from 
a  dislocated  wrist,  Jefferson  set  out,  by  advice  of 
his  physician,  on  a  tour  to  the  mineral  waters  of 
Aix.  By  the  time  he  returned  to  Paris,  in  June, 
he  had  passed  through  the  heart  of  the  country, 
and  traversed  the  boundaries  of  France  on  the  south 
and  west,  advancing  in  Italy  along  the  Mediter- 
ranean as  far  as  Genoa.  He  was  greatly  impressed 
>vith  the  architecture  of  tliat  noble  relic  of  anti- 
quity, tlie  Maison  Quarrie^  at  Nismes.  He  writes  to 
Madame  la  Comtesse  do  Tesse,  on  the  beauties  of 
a  statue ;  to  La  Fayette,  calling  upon  him  to  make  i 
the  same  journey, — "  and  to  do  it  most  effectually, 
you  must  be  absolutely  incognito^  you  must  ferret 
the  people  out  of  their  hovels  as  I  have  done, 
look  into  their  kettles,  eat  their  bread,  loll  on 
their  beds,  under  pretence  of  resting  yourself,  but 
in  fact  to  find  if  they  are  soft.  You  will  feel  a 
sublime  pleasure  in  the  course  of  this  investiga- 
tion, ana  a  sublimer  one  hereafter,  when  you 
shall  be  able  to  apply  your  knowledge  to  the 
softening  of  their  beds,  or  the  throwing  a  morsel 
of  meat  into  their  kettle  of  vegetables.**  His 
memoranda  apply  to  the  wines  of  Burgundy,  the 
agriculture  and  labor  of  the  Rhone  districts,  the 
mode  of  living  of  the  peasantry,  the  agricultural 
improvements ; — ^the  itinerary  of  an  useful,  intelli- 
gent, and  aotive-minded  tourist.  Approaching  the 
dose  of  life,  in  1816,  he  writes  to  John  Adains,^ 
"  You  ask,  if  I  would  agree  to  live  my  seventy,  or 
rather  seventy-three  years  over  again  ?  To  which  I 
say,  yea.  I  think  ^vith  you,  that  it  is  a  good  world 
on  the  whole ;  that  it  has  been  framed  on  a  prin- 
ciple of  benevolence,  and  more  pleasure  than  pain 
dealt  out  to  us.  *  ♦  My  temperament  is  sanguine. 
I  steer  my  bark  with  Hope  in  the  head,  leaving 
Fear  astern.  My  hopes,  indeed,  sometimes  fiul ; 
but  not  ofteher  than  the  forebodings  of  the 
gloomy."' 

This  was  the  cheerful  close  of  a  life  of  activity. 
His  intellectual  h^its  were  those  which  wear 
well ;  keen,  subtle,  sagacious  in  thinking  and  * 
acting  as  a  politician,  he  was  neat  in  composition, 
skilfd  in  statement,  curious  and  philosophical  in 
speculation.  Quick,  active,  ver-^atile,  he  exer^ 
cised  t^e  ingenuity  of  a  man  of  talent,  rather  than 
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tSid  rmcoiiBeioaB  instinct  of  a  man  of  genius.  His 
mind  was  clear  on  objects  'vvlnch  admitted  c^ 
being  presented  in  a  tranr^M&rent  light  and  pro- 
found on  material  issues.  Politics  be  made  an 
art,  and  was  sensitive  to  every^  fibre  of  the  web 
of  political  intrigue.  Ue  was  not  an  orator  or  a 
great  debater,  but  a  good  talker,  an  artful  writer, 
master  of  that  cunning  instrument  the  pen — and 
an  adept  in  personal  management.  In  politics 
and  philosophy  what  force  he  employed  was 
rectilinear  and  progresiuve.  Uis  writings  lock 
weight  for  the  man  i»f  deep  thought  or  feeling. 
Tliey  are  agreeable  studies  for  tne  philosophic 
amateur,  atid  profitable  ones  for  tne  pohtician 
who  follows  out  in  action  his  far-sighted  iq>eou- 
lations. 

SXALOOUX  BiCTWKKW  IXXAJ)  UTD  BKAn. 

In  a  Letter  to  Mn.  Coeway^  Parte,  Oct  IS,  178C 

My  Dear  Madam, — Having  performed  the  last  sad 
office  of  handing  you  into  your  carriage,  at  thep<i- 
villon  de  SL  Denit,  and  seen  the  wheels  get  actuiuly 
into  motion,  I  turned  on  my  heel  and  walked,  more 
dead  than  alive,  to  the  opposite  door,  where  my 
own  was  awaiting  me.  Mr.  Danquerville  was  miss- 
ing. He  WAS  sought  for,  found,  and  dragged  down 
•tnirs.  We  were  crammed  into  the  carriage,  like 
recruits  for  the  Bastille,  and  not  having  soul  enough 
to  give  orders  to  the  coachman,  he  presumed  Paris 
our  destination,  and  drove  off.  After  a  considerable 
interval,  silence  was  broke,  with  a  '*  /e  mie  vraiment 
affligi  du  depart  de  eee  hone  ^cnaJ*  This  was  a  sig- 
nal for  mutual  confession  of  distress  We  began  im« 
mediately  to  talk  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Cosway,  of  their 
goodnem,  their  talents,  their  amiability ;  and  though 
we  spoke  of  notliing  else,  we  seemed  hardly  to  have 
entered  into  the  matter,  when  the  coachman  an- 
nounced the  rue  8i,  DinU,  and  that  we  were  oppo- 
site Mr.  Danquerville*8.  He  insisted  on  descending 
there,  and  traversing  a  short  passage  to  his  lodgings. 
I  was  carried  home.  Seated  oy  my  fireside,  solitary 
and  sad,  the  following  dialogue  took  place  between 
my  Head  aitd  my  Heart 

Head  Well,  friend,  you  seem  to  be  in  a  pretty 
trim. 

Heart  I  am  indeed  the  most  wretched  of  all 
earthly  beings.  Overwhelmed  with  grief,  every 
fibre  of  my  frame  distended  beyond  its  natural 
powers  to  beor,  I  would  willingly  meet  whotever 
catastrophe  should  leave  me  no  more  to  feel,  or  to 
fear. 

Head.  These  are  the  etemol  consequences  of  your 
warmth  and  precipitation.  This  is  one  of  the  scrapes 
into  which  you  are  ever  leading  us.  You  contess 
your  follies,  indeed ;  but  still  yon  hug  and  eherish 
them ;  and  no  reformation  can  be  hoped  where  there 
is  no  repentance. 

Heart  Oh,  my  friend!  this  is  no  moment  to  up- 
braid my  foibles.  1  am  rent  into  fru^ents  by  the 
force  of  my  grief  I  If  you  have  any  balm,  pour  it 
into  my  wounds;  if  none,  do  not  harrow  them  by 
new  torments.  Spare  me  in  this  nwful  moment! 
At  any  other,  I  will  attend  with  patience  to  your 
admonitions. 

Head.  On 'the  contrary,  I  never  found  that  the 
moment  of  triumph,  with  you,  was  the  moment  of 
attention  to  my  admonitions.  While  sufiSering  un- 
der your  follies,  you  may  perhaps  be  made  sensible 
of  them ;  but,  the  paroxysm  over,  you  fancy  it  can 
never  return.  Harsh,  uierefore,  as  the  medicine 
may  be,  it  is  my  ofiice  to  administer  it  Ton  will 
be  pleased  to  remember,  that  when  our  friend  Trum- 
bull used  to  be  telling  us  of  the  merits  and  talents , 


of  these  good  people,  I  never  ceased  whi^peric^  to 
you  that  we  had  no  occasion  for  new  aoquaintani-es ; 
that  the  greater  their  merit  and  talents,  the  motre 
dangerous  their  friendship  to  our  tranquillity, 
cause  the  regret  at  parting  would  be  greater. 

Heart  Accordingly,  Sir,  this  acquaintance  - 
not  the  consequence  of  my  doings.  It  was  one  of 
your  projects  which  threw  us  in  the  way  of  it  It 
was  jon,  remember,  and  not  I,  who  desired  the 
meeting  at  Legrand  and  Motinos.  I  never  trouble 
myself  with  domes  nor  arehea  The  HalU  an  6U9 
might  have  rotted  down,  before  I  should  have  gone 
to  see  it  Biit  you,  forsooth,  who  are  eternally  ^ei^ 
ting  us  to  sleep  with  your  dlaffraras  and  crotchets^ 
must  go  and  examine  this  wonderful  piece  of  archi- 
tecture ;  and  when  you  had  seen  it,  oh  I  it  was  the 
most  superb  thing  on  earth !  What  you  had  secB 
there  was  worth  all  you  had  yet  seen  in  Paris  I  I 
thought  so  toa  But  I  meant  it  of  the  lady  and 
gentleman  to  whom  we  had  been  presented;  and 
not  of  a  parcel  of  sticks  and  chips  put  together  ia 
pena  You  then.  Sir,  and  not  I,  have  been  the  cause 
<^  the  present  distress. 

Head.  It  would  have  been  happy  for  you,  if  my  dia- 

Ssms  and  crotchets  had  gotten  you  to  sleep  on  that 
y,  as  you  are  pleased  to  say  they  eterraUy  da  My 
visit  to  Legrana  and  Motinos  bad  public  ntUity  Car 
its  object  A  market  is  to  be  buut  in  RichmondL 
What  a  commodious  plan  is  that  of  Legrand  and 
Motiaos ;  especially,  if  we  put  on  it  the  noble  dome 
of  the  HaUe  au  Uts.  U  such  a  bridge  as  they 
showed  us  can  be  thrown  across  the  8(3iuylkill,  at 
Philadelphia,  the  floatirg  bridges  taken  up,  and  the 
navigation  of  that  river  opened,  what  a  copious  re- 
source will  be  added,  of  wood  and  provisions,  to 
warm  and  feed  the  poor  of  that  city!  While  I  was 
occupied  with  these  objects,  you  were  dilatii  g  with 
your  new  acquaintances,  and  contriving  how  to  pre- 
vent a  separation  fh>m  thena.  Every  soul  of  yon 
had  an  engagement  for  the  day.  Yet  all  these  were 
to  be  sacrificed  that  you  might  dine  together,  lay- 
ing messengers  were  to  be  despatched  into  every 
quarter  of  the  city,  with  apologies  for  your  breach 
of  engagement  You,  particularly,  had  the  efiron* 
tery  to  send  word  to  the  Duchess  Danville,  that  oa 
the  moment  we  were  setting  out  to  dine  with  her. 
despatches  came  to  hand  which  required  immediate 
attention.  You  wanted  me  to  invent  a  more  ii  ge- 
nious  excuse ;  but  I  knew  you  were  getting  ii.to  a 
scrape,  and  I  would  have  nothing  to  do  with  i^ 
Well;  after  dinner  from  St  Cloud,  from  St  Cload 
to  Ruggieri's,  from  Rnggieri*s  to  Krumfolts ;  and  if 
the  dny  hnd  been  as  long  as  a  Laphind  summer  day, 
you  would  still  have  eontrived  means  among  you  to 
nave  filled  it 

Heart  Ohl  my  dear  friend,  how  you  have  revived 
me,  by  recalling  to  mind  the  transactions  of  that 
day!  How  well  I  remember  them  all,  and  that 
when  I  came  home  at  night,  and  looked  back  to  the 
morning,  it  seemed  to  have  been  a  month  agooe. 
Go  on,  then,  like  a  kind  comforter,  and  paint  to  me  the 
day  we  went  to  St  Germoins.  How  beautiful  was 
every  object!  the  Port  de  ReuUly,  the  hills  alonf^ 
the  Seine,  the  rainbows  of  the  machine  of  Marly,  the 
terms  of  St  Germains,  the  chateaux,  the  gardens, 
the  statues  of  Marly,  the  pavilion  of  Lucienne.  Re> 
collect,  too,  Madrid,  Bagatelle,  the  King*s  ^udeii, 
the  Desert  How  grand  the  idea  excited  by  the  re- 
mains of  such  a  column.  The  spiral  staircase,  tcM>, 
was  beautiful  Every  moment  was  filled  with  some- 
thing agreeable.  The  wheels  of  time  moved  on  with 
a  rapidity  of  which  those  of  our  carriage  gave  bat  a 
faint  idea.  And  vet,  in  the  evening,  when  one  took 
a  retrospect  of  tne  day,*  what  a  mass  of  happineas 
had  we  travelled  over !    Retrace  all  those  scenes  to 
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ine»  my  good  oompanion,  and  I  will  forgive  the  ttn- 
kinduess  with  which  yon  were  chidiug  me.  The 
day  we  weat  to  St  Gemutiiia  was  a  little  too  warm, 
I  ttiink ;  was  it  not  f 

Head.  Thou  art  the  most  incorrigible  of  all  the 
beings  that  ever  sinned  I  I  reminded  yon  of  the 
folUei  of  tlie  first  day,  intending  to  deduce  from 
thence  some  useful  lessons  for  you ;  but  instead  of 
listening  to  them,  you  kindle  at  the  recollection,  yoa 
retraoe  the  whole  series  with  a  fondness,  which 
shovs  you  want  nothing  bat  the  opportunity  to  act 
it  over  again.  I  often  told  you,  during  its  course, 
that  you  were  imprudently  engaging  your  affec- 
tions, under  circumstances  that  must  cost  you  a 
great  deal  of  pain;  that  the  persons,  indeed,  were 
of  the  greatest  merit,  posseting  good  sense,  good 
hnmor,  honest  hearts,  hoaest  manners, .and  eminence 
in  a  lovely  art ;  that  the  lady  hai,  moreover,  qualities 
and  accomplishments  beloaging  to  her  sex,  which 
might  form  a  chapter  npart  for  her ;  such  as  music, 
modesty,  beauty,  and  that  softness  of  disposition 
which  IS  the  ornament  pf  her  sex,  and  charm  of  ours: 
bat  that  all  tliese  considerations  would  increase  the 
pa:ig  of  separation ;  tliat  their  stay  here  was  to  be 
short;  that  you  rask  our  whole  system  when  you 
are  parted  froai  those  you  love,  complaining  that 
sush  a  separation  is  worse  than  death,  inasmuch  as 
this  ends  our  sufferings  wliereas  that  only  begins 
them;  and  that  t!ie  separation  would,  in  this  in- 
stance, be  the  more  severe,  as  you  would  probably 
never  see  them  again. 

ffsarL  B  it  they  told  me  they  would  come  back 
again  the  next  ye  ir. 

H.'od.  Bat,  in  the  mean  time,  see  what  you  suffer: 
and  their  return,  too,  depends  on  so  many  circum- 
stances, that  if  you  had  a  grain  of  prudence,  you 
would  not  count  upon  it  Upon  the  whole,  it  is  im- 
probable, and  therefore  you  snould  abandon  the  idea 
of  ever  seeiag  them  again. 

HearL  May  Heaven  abandon  me,  if  I  do  I 

Head.  Very  well  Suppose,  the  a,  they  come  back. 
They  are  to  stay  two  months,  and  when  these  are 
expired  what  is  to  follow  f  Perhaps  you  flatter 
yourself  they  may  come  to  America  f 

HiarL  God  oily  knows  what  is  to  happen.  I  see 
nothing  impossible  in  that  supposition:  and  I  see 
things  wonaerfuUy  contrived  sometimes  to  make  us 
happy.  Where  could  they  fiad  such  objects  as  in 
America  for  the  exarcise  of  their  enchanting  art; 
especially  the  laiy  who  paints  landsc^ipes  so  inimi- 
tably f  She  wants  oaly  subjects  worthy  of  immor- 
tality to  reader  her  pencil  imntortnL  The  Falling 
Spring,  the  Cascade  of  Niagara,  the  Passage  of  the 
Potomac  througli  the  Blue  Mountains,  the  Natural 
Bri  Ige ;  it  is  worth  a  voyage  across  the  Atlantic  to 
see  Uiese  objcsts;  much  more  to  paint  and  make 
then,  and  thereby  ourselves,  known  to  all  ageai 
And  our  own  dear  Monticello;  where  has  nature 
spread  so  rich  a  mantle  under  the  eye  f  ^-mountains, 
forests,  rocks,  rivera  With  what  majesty  do  we 
there  ride  above  the  storm  U  How  sublime  to  look 
down  into  the  workhouse  of  nature,  to  see  her  clouds, 
hail,  snow,  rain,  thunder,  all  fabricate  1  at  our  feet  1 
ani  the  glorious  sui  when  rising  as  if  out  of  a  dis- 
tent water,  just  gilding  the  tops  of  the  mountains, 
and  giving  life  to  all  nature  I  I  hope  in  God,  no 
circumstanee  may  ever  make  either  seek  an  asylum 
from  grief  I  With  what  sincere  sympathy  I  would 
open  every  cell  of  my  composition  to  receive  the 
effusion  of  their  woes  I  I  would  pour  my  tears  into 
their  wounds ;  and  if  a  drop  of  balm  oould  be  found 
on  the  top  of  the  Cordilleras,  or  at  the  remotest 
sources  of  the  Missouri,  I  would  go  thither  myself 
to  seek  and  to  bring  it  Deeply  practised  in  the 
school  of  affliction,  the  human  heart  knows  no  joy 


which  I  have  not  lost,  no  sorrow  of  which  I  had  not 
drank !  Fortune  can  present  no  grief  of  unknown 
form  to  me  t  Who,  then,  can  so  sofUy  bind  up  the 
wound  of  another,  as  he  who  has  felt  the  same 
wound  himself?  But  Heaven  forbid  they  should 
ever  know  a  sorrow !  Let  us  turn  over  another  leaf, 
for  this  has  distracted  me. 

Head.  WelL  Let  us  put  this  possibility  to  trial, 
then,  on  another  point  When  you  consider  the 
character  which  is  given  of  our  country  by  the  lying 
newspapers  of  London,  and  their  creaulous  copyera 
in  other  countries ;  when  yon  reflect  that  all  Europe 
is  made  to  believe  we  are  a  lawless  banditti,  in  a 
state  of  absolute  anarchy,  cutting  one  another^s 
throats,  and  plundering  without  distinction,  how 
could  you  expect  that  any  reasonable  creature  would 
venture  among  usf 

Heart  But  you  and  I  know  that  all  this  is  false : 
that  there  is  not  a  country  on  earth  where  there  is 
ffreater  tranquillity ;  where  the  laws  are  milder,  or 
better  obeyed ;  where  every  one  is  more  attentive 
to  his  own  business,  or  meddles  less  with  that  of 
others ;  where  strangers  are  better  received,  more 
hospitably  treated,  and  with  a  more  sacred  respect 

Head  True,  you  and  I  know  this,  but  your  friends 
do  not  know  it 

Heart  But  they  are  sensible  people,  who  think 
for  themselves.  They  will  ask  of^  impartial  foreign- 
ers, who  have  been  among  us,  whether  they  saw  or 
heard  on  the  spot  any  instance  of  anarchy.  They 
will  judge,  too,  that  a  people  occupied,  as  we  are,  in 
openmff  rivers,  digging  navigable  canals,  making 
roads,  building  public  schools,  establishing  acade- 
mies, erecting  busts  and  statues  to  our  great  men, 
protecting  religious  freedom,  abolishing  sanguinary 
punishments,  reforming  and  improving  our  laws  in 
general;  they  will  judee,  I  say,  for  themselves, 
whether  these  are  not  the  occupations  of  a  people 
at  their  ease ;  whether  this  is  not  better  evidence 
of  our  true  state  than  a  London  newspaper,  hired  to 
lie,  and  from  which  no  truth  can  ever  be  extracted* 
but  by  reversing  every  thing  it  says. 

Head,  I  did  not  begin  this  lecture,  my  friend,  with 
a  view  to  leant  from  you  what  America  is  doing. 
Let  us  return,  then,  to  our  point  I  wish  to  make 
you  sensible  how  imprudent  it  is  to  place  your 
affections  without  reserve  on  objects  you  must  so 
soon  lose,  and  whose  loss,  when  it  comes,  must  cost 
you  such  severe  pangs.  Remember  the  last  niffht 
You  knew  your  iriends  were  to  leave  Paris  to-cUiy. 
This  was  enough  to  throw  you  into  agonies.  All 
night  you  tossed  us  from  one  side  of  the  bed  to  the 
other ;  no  sleep,  no  rest  The  poor  crippled  wrist, 
too,  never  left  one  moment  in  the  same  position; 
now  up,  now  down,  now  here,  now  there ;  was  it  to 
be  wondered  at  if  its  pains  returned?  The  sui^^eon 
then  was  to  be  called,  and  to  be  rated  as  an  igno- 
ramus, because  he  could  not  divine  the  cause  of  this 
extraordinary  change.  In  fine,  my  friend,  you  must 
mend  your  manners.  This  is  not  a  world  to  live  at 
random  in,  as  you  do.  To  avoid  those  eternal  dis- 
tresses, to  which  yon  are  for  ever  exposing  us,  you 
must  learn  to  look  forward  before  you  take  a  step 
which  may  interest  our  peace.  Every  thing  in  this 
world  is  inatter  of  calculation.  Advance,  then,  with 
caution,  the  balance  in  your  hand.  Put  into  one 
scale  the  pleasures  which  any  oliject  may  offer;  but 
put  fairly  into  the  other  the  pains  which  are  to  fol- 
low, and  see  whicli  preponderates.  The  making  an 
acquaintance  is  not  a  niatter  of  indifference.  When 
a  new  one  is  proposed  to  you  view  it  all  round. 
Consider  what  advantages  it  presents,  and  to  what 
inoonreniences  it  may  expose  yon.  Do  not  bite  nt 
the  bait  of  pleasure  till  yon  know  there  is  no  hook 
beneath  it    The  art  of  life  is  the  art  of  avoiding 
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pain ;  and  he  is  the  best  pilot  who  steers  clearest  of 
the  rocks  and  shoals  witK  which  it  is  beset  Pica- 
sure  is  always  before  us ;  but  mij^fortone  is  at  our 
tide ;  while  runniug  after  that,  this  arrests  us.  The 
most  effectual  means  of  being  secure  against  pain  is 
to  retire  within  ourselves,  and  to  suffice  fi»r  our  own 
happiiiessL  Those  which  depend  on  ourselyes  are 
the  only  pleasures  a  wise  man  will  count  on; 
for  notliing  is  ours  which  another  may  deprive  us 
o£  Hence  the  inestimable  value  of  intellectual 
pleosuresw  Ever  in  our  power,  always  lea«litig  us  to 
something  new,  never  cloying,  we  ride  serene  and 
sublime  above  the  concerns  of  this  mortal  world, 
contemplating  truth  and  nature,  matter  and  motion, 
the  laws  which  bind  up  their  existence,  and  that 
Eternal  Being  who  made  and  bound  them  up  by 
those  laws.  Let  this  be  our  employ.  Leave  the 
bustle  and  tumult  of  society  to  tlioee  who  have  not 
talents  to  occupy  themselves  without  them.  Friend- 
sliip  is  but  another  name  for  an  alliance  with  the 
Ibuies  and  the  misfortunes  of  others.  Our  own  share 
of  miseries  is  sufficient ;  why  enter  then  ns  volunteers 
into  those  of  another  f  Is  there  so  little  gall  poured 
into  our  cup  that  we  must  need  help  to  drinK  that 
'of  our  neigiiborf  A  friend  dies,  or  leaves  us:  we 
feel  OS  if  a  limb  was  cut  off.  He  is  sick :  we  must 
watch  over  him,  and  participate  of  his  pain&  His 
fortune  is  shipwrecked :  ours  must  be  laid  under 
contribution.  He  loses  a  child,  a  parent,  or  a  part- 
ner: we  must  mourn  the  loss  as  if  it  were  our  own. 
Heart.  And  what  more  sublime  delight  than  to 
mingle  tears  with  one  whom  the  hand  of  H«;aven 
hath  smitten!  to  watch  over  the  bed  of  sickness, 
and  to  b^^e  its  tedious  ALd  its  painful  moments  I 
to  share  our  bread  with  one  to  whom  misfortune  has 
left  none  I  This  world  abounds  indeed  with  misery : 
to  liffhten  its  burthen  we  must  divide  it  with  one 
another.  But  let  us  now  tiy  the  virtue  of  your 
mathematical  balance,  and  as  you  have  put  into  one 
scale  the  burthens  of  friendship,  let  me  put  its  com- 
forts into  the  other.  When  languishinff,  then,  under 
disease,  how  grateful  is  the  solace  of  our  friends! 
how  are  we  penetrated  with  their  assiduities  and 
attentions!  how  much  are  we  supported  by  their 
encourngements  and  kind  offices!  When  Ileaven 
has  taken  from  us  some  object  of  our  love,  how 
rweet  b  it  to  have  a  bosom  whereon  to  recline  our 
heads,  and  into  which  we  may  pour  the  torrent  of 
our  tears!  Grief,  with  such  a  comfort,  is  almost  a 
luxury !  In  a  life  where  we  are  perpetually  expos- 
ed to  want  ond  accident,  yours  is  a  wonderful  pro- 
position, to  insulate  oureelves,  to  retire  from  nil  aid, 
and  to  wrap  oui'selves  in  the  mantle  o(  self-suffi- 
ciency! For  assuredly  nobody  will  care  for  him, 
who  cares  for  nobody.  But  friendship  is  precious, 
not  only  in  the  shoae,  but  in  the  sunshine  of  life; 
and  thanks  to  a  benevolent  arrangement  of  things, 
the  greater  part  of  life  is  sunshine.  I  will  recur  for 
proof  to  the  days  we  have  lately  passed.  On  these, 
mdeed,  the  sun  shone  brightly  I  How  gay  did  the 
face  of  nature  appear!  Hills,  valleys,  chateaux, 
ffordens,  rivers,  every  object  wore  its  liveliest  hue ! 
Whence  did  they  borrow  it?  From  the  presence  of 
our  charming  companion.  Tliey  were  pleasing,  be- 
cause she  seemed  pleased.  Alone,  the  scene  would 
have  been  dull  and  insipid :  the  participation  of  it 
with  her  gave  it  relish.    Let  the  gloomy  monk,  sc- 

auestered  from  the  World,  seek  unsocial  pleasures  in 
le  bottom  of  his  cell !  Let  the  sublimated  philoso- 
pher grasp  visionary  happiness  while  pursuing  phan- 
toms dressed  in  the  garb  of  truth !  Their  supreme 
wisdom  is  supreme  folly :  and  they  mistake  for  hap- 
piness the  mere  absence  of  pain.  Had  they  ever 
felt  the  solid  pleasure  of  one  generous  sposm  of  the 
heart,  they  would  exchange  for  it  all  the  frigid 


speculations  of  their  livet,  vhidi  yoa  have  been 
vaunting  in  such  elevated  tennis  Believe  me,  then, 
my  friend,  that  that  is  a  mu^erable  orithmetie,  which 
could  estimate  friendship  at  nothing,  or  at  less  tham 
nothing.  Respect  for  you  has  induced  me  to  enter  into 
this  discussion,  and  to  hear  principles  uttered,  whieh 
I  detest  and  abjure.  Respect  for  myself  now  obliges 
me  to  recall  you  iuto  the  proper  limits  of  ^our  office. 
When  nature  assigned  us  the  some  habitation,  she 
gave  us  over  it  a  divided  empire.  To  you  she  al- 
lotted the  field  of  science;  to  me  that  of  moraliL 
When  the  circle  is  to  be  squared,  or  the  orbit  of  a 
comet  to  be  troced;  when  the  arch  of  greatest 
strength,  or  the  solid  of  least  resistance  is  to  be  in- 
vestigated, take  up  the  problem ;  it  is  yours;  natura 
has  given  me  no  cognizance  of  it.  In  like  manner, 
in  denying  to  you  the  feelings  of  sympathy,  of  be- 
nevolence, of  g^titude,  of  justice,  of  love,  of  friend- 
ship, she  has  excluded  you  from  their  controL  To 
these  she  has  adapted  the  mechanism  of  the  heart, 
^orals  were  too  essential  to  the  happiness  of  man 
to  be  risked  on  the  uncertain  combinations  of  the 
head.  She  laid  their  foundation,  therefore,  in  senti- 
ment, not  in  science.  That  she  gave  to  all  oa  necea- 
sary  to  all :  this  to  a  few  only,  as  sufficing  with  a 
few.  I  know,  indeed,  that  you  pretend  authoritj- 
to  the  sovere^n  control  of  our  conduct,  in  all  its 
parts:  and  a  respect  for  your  grave  saws  and  max- 
ims, a  desire  to  ao  what  is  right,  has  sometimes  in- 
duced me  to  conform  to  your  counsels.  A  few  fecto, 
however,  which  I  can  readily  recall  to  your  memory, 
will  suffice  to  prove  to  you  that  nature  has  not  or- 
ganized y<iu  for  our  moral  direction.  When  the 
f>oor  wearied  soldier,  whom  we  overtook  at  Cbicka- 
lominy,  with  his  pack  on  his  back,  begged  us  to  let 
him  get  up  behina  our  chaiiot,  you  began  to  calcu- 
late that  the  road  was  full  of  soldiers,  and  that  If  all 
should  be  taken  up,  our  horses  would  fail  in  their 
journey.  We  drove  on,  therefore.  But  soon  be- 
comir.g  sensible  you  had  made  me  do  wrong,  that 
though  we  cannot  relieve  all  the  distressed,  ^9% 
should  relieve  as  many  as  we  can,  I  turned  about  to 
take  up  the  soldier;  but  he  had  entered  a  by -path, 
and  was  no  more  to  be  found :  and  from  that  mo- 
ment to  this,  I  could  never  find  him  out  to  ask  his 
forgiveness.  Again,  when  the  poor  woman  ccme  to 
ask  a  chnrity  in  Philadelphia,  you  whispered,  that 
she  looked  like  a  drunkard,  and  that  half  a  dollar 
wos  enough  to  give  her  for  the  ale-house.  Those 
who  want  the  dispositions  to  give,  easily  find  rea- 
sons why  they  ought  not  to  give.  When  I  sought 
her  out  afterwards,*  and  tlid  what  I  should  have 
done  at  first,  you  know,  that  she  employed  the  mo- 
ney immediately  towards  placirg  her  chud  at  schooL 
If  our  country,  when  pressed  with  wrongs  at  the 
point  of  the  bayonet,  nad  been  governed  by  its 
heads  instead  of  its  hearts,  whore  sliould  we  have 
been  now  f  Hanging  on  n  gallows  as  high  as  Ha- 
man's.  Y(m  began  to  calculate,  and  to  compare 
wealth  and  numbers:  we  threiC-  up  a  few  pulsa- 
tions of  our  blood ;  we  supplied  enthusiasm  ogolnst 
wealth  and  numbers ;  we  put  our  existence  to  the 
hazard,  when  the  liazard  seemed  against  us,  and  we 
saved  our  country:  justifying,  at  the  same  time,  the 
ways  of  Providence,  whose  precept  is  to  do  always 
what  is  right,  and  leave  the  issue  to  him.  In  short, 
my  friend,  as  far  as  my  recollection  serves  me,  I  do 
not  know  that  I  ever  md  a  good  thing  on  your  sug- 
gestion, or  a  dirty  one  without  it  I  do  for  ever, 
tiien,  disclaim  your  interference  in  my  province. 
Fill  paper  as  you  please  with  triangles  and  squares : 
try  now  many  ways  you  can  hang  and  combine 
them  together.  I  shall  never  envy  nor  control  your 
sublime  delightsw  But  leave  me  to  decide  when 
and  where  fnendships  ore  to  be  contracted.    Yoo 
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Bay  I  contract  them  at  random.    So  yon  said  the 
woman  at  Philadelphia  was  a  dniiikai-d     I  receive 
none  itito  my  esteem  till  I  know  they  are  worthy  of 
it    Wealth,  title,  office,  are  no  recommeudations  to 
my  friendship.     On  the  contrary,  great  good  quali- 
ties are  reqaisite  to  make  amends  for  their  having 
wealth,  title,  and  office.     You  confess,  that,  in  the 
present  case,  I  could  not  have  made  a  worthier 
thoice.    You  only  object  that  I  was  so  soon  to  lose 
theaL     We  are  not  immortal  ourselves,  my  friends ; 
bow  can  we  expect  our  enjoyments  to  be  so  ?    We 
have  no  rose  without  its  thorn ;  no  pleasure  without 
alloy.     It  is  the  law  of  our  existence ;  and  we  must 
acquiesce.    It  is  the  condition  annexed  to  all  our 
^etsures,  not  by  m  who  receive,  but  by  him  who 
gives  them.    True,  thii  coaditio.i  is  pressmg  cruelly 
on  me  at  this  mometit     I  feel  more  fit  for  death 
than  life.     But  when  I  look  back  on  the  pleasures 
of  which  it  is  the  consequence,  I  am  conscious  they 
were  worth  the  price  I  am  |>aying.     Notwithstandf- 
ing  your  endeavors,  too,  to  damp  my  hopes,  I  com- 
fort myself  with  expe3tations  of  their  promised  re- 
tarn.    Hope  is  sweeter  than  despair ;    and   they 
were  too  good  to  me\n  to  deceive  me.     "In  the 
samTier,**  said  the  gentleman ;  but  **  In  the  spring," 
■aid  the  lady ;  and  I  should  love  her  for  ever,  were 
it  oaly  for  that !    Know,  then,  my  friead,  that  I  h.-ive 
taken  these  good  people  into  my  bosom ;  that  I  have 
lodged  them  in  the  warmest  cell  I  could  find  ;  that 
I  love  them,  a.id  will  continue  to  love  them  through 
life;  that  if  fortune  should  dispose  them  on  one  side 
the  globe,  and  me  on  the  other,  my  affections  shall 
pervade  its  whole  mass  to  reach  them.     Knowing, 
then,  my  determination,  attempt  not  to  disturb  it. 
If  you  can  at  a  ly  tima  furnish  matter  for  their 
amusement,  it  will  be  the  office  of  a  good  neighbor 
to  do  it     I  will,  in  like  manner,  seize  any  occasion 
which  may  offer,  to  do  the  like  good  turn  for  yon 
with  Coiidorcet,  Rittenhou^e,  Madison,  La  Cretelle, 
or  a:iy  other  of  those  worthy  sons  of  science,  whom 
yon  so  justly  prize. 

I  thought  this  a  favorable  proposition  whereon  to 
rest  the  issue  of  the  dialogue.  So  I  put  an  end  to 
it  by  calling  for  my  niffhtoap.  Methinks,  I  hear 
yon  wish  to  Heaven  I  had  called  a  little  sooner,  and 
10  spared  you  the  ennui  of  such  a  sermon.  I  did 
not  interrupt  them  sooner,  because  I  was  in  a  mood 
for  hearing  sermons.  You,  too,  were  the  subject ; 
and  on  such  a  thesis  I  never  think  the  theme  long ; 
not  even  if  I  am  to  write  it,  and  that  slowly  and 
awkwardly,  as  now,  with  the  left  hand. 

oiAXAomt  or  wAanKOTOH. 
7b  Dr,  WatUr  JonM,  MonUedh,  Jan,  1814 

I  think  I  knew  General  Washington  intimately 
and  thoroughly ;  and  were  I  called  on  to  delineate 
his  character,  it  should  be  in  terms  like  these : — 

His  mind  was  great  and  powerful,  without 
being  of  the  very  first  order;  his  penetration 
itroig,  though  not  so  acute  as  that  of  a  Newton, 
Bacon,  or  Locke;  and  as  far  as  he  saw,  no  judg- 
ment was  ever  sounder.  It  was  slow  in  opera- 
tion, being  little  aided  by  invention  or  imagina- 
tiO!i,  but  sure  in  conclusion.  Hence  the  common  re- 
mark of  his  officers,  of  the  advantage  he  derived 
fipon  councils  of  war,  where,  h««aring  all  suggestions, 
he  selected  whatever  was  best;  and  certainly  no 

g»neral  ever  planned  his  battles  more  judiciously, 
at  if  deranged  during  the  course  of  the  action,  if 
any  member  of  his  plan  was  dislocated  by  sudden 
drcumstarices,  he  was  slow  in  a  re-adjustment  .The 
consequence  was,  that  he  often  failed  in  the  field, 
and  rarely  against  an  enemy  in  station,  as  at  Boston 
and  YorlE.     He  was  incapable  of  fear,  meeting  per- 


sonal dangers  with  the  calmest  nnconcem.  Perhaps 
the  strongest  feature  in  his  character  was  prudence, 
never  acting  until  every  circumstance,  every  consi- 
deration was  maturely  weighed;  refraining,  if  he 
saw  a  doubt ;  but,  when  once  decided,  going  through 
with  his  purpose,  whatever  obstacles  opposed.  Hit 
integrity  was  most  pure,  his  justice  the  most  inflex- 
ible I  have  ever  known ;  no  motives  of  interest  or 
consanguinity,  of  friendship  or  hatred,  being  able  to 
bias  his  decision.  He  was,  indeed,  in  eveiy  sense  of 
the  words,  a  wise,  a  good,  and  a  great  man.  His  " 
temper  was  naturally  irritable  and  high-toned ;  bat 
reflection  and  resolution  had  obtained  a  firm  and 
habitual  ascendancy  over  it  If  ever,  however,  it 
broke  its  bonds,  he  was  most  tremendous  in  his 
wrath.  In  his  expenses  he  was  honorable,  but  exact; 
liberal  in  contributions  to  whatever  promised  utility; 
but  frowning  and  unyielding  on  all  visionary  pro- 

i'ects  and  all  unworthy  calls  on  hb  charity.  His 
leart  was  not  worm  in  its  affections ;  but  he  exactly 
calculated  every  man's  value,  and  gave  him  a  solid 
esteem  proportioned  to  it  His  person,  you  know, 
was  fine ;  his  stature  exactly  what  one  would  wish ; 
his  deportment  easy,  erect,  and  noble;  the  best 
horseman  of  his  age,  and  the  most  graceful  figure 
that  could  be  seen  on  horseback.  Although  in  the 
circle  of  his  friends,  where  he  might  be  unreserved 
with  safety,  he  took  a  free  share  in  conversation, 
his  colloquial  talents  were  not  above  mediocrity, 
possessing  neither  copiousness  of  ideas  nor  fluency 
of  words.  In  public,  when  called  on  for  a  sudden 
opinion,  he  was  unready,  short,  and  embarrassed. 
Yet  he  wrote  readily,  rather  diffusely,  in  an  easy 
and  correct  style.  Tins  he  had  acquired  by  conver- 
sation with  the  world,  for  his  education  was  lyerely 
reading,  writing,  and  common  arithmetic,  to  whicn 
he  added  surveying,  at  a  later  day.  His  time  was 
employed  in  action  chiefly,  reading  little,  and  that 
only  in  agricultural  and  English  history.  His  cor- 
respondence became  necessarily  extensive,  and,  with 
journalizing  his  agricultural  proceedings,  occupied 
most  of  his  leisure  hours  within  doors.  On  the 
whole,  his  character  was  in  its  mass,  perfect;  in  no- 
thing bad,  in  few  points  indifferent;  and  it  may 
truly  be  said,  that  never  did  nature  and  fortune 
combine  more  perfectly  to  make  a  man  great,  and  to 
place  him  in  the  same  constellation  with  whatever 
worthies  have  merited  from  man  an  everlasting  re- 
membrance. For  his  was  the  singular  destiny  and 
merit,  of  l^MUng  the  armies  of  his  country  success- 
fully through  an  arduous  war,  for  the  establishment 
of  its  independence;  of  conducting  its  councils 
through  the  birth  of  a  government,  new  in  its  forms 
and  principles,  until  it  had  settled  down  into  a  quiet 
and  orderly  train ;  and  of  scrupuU>usly  obeying  the 
laws  throuffh  the  whole  of  his  career,  civil  and  mili- 
tary, of  which  the  history  of  the  world  furnishes  no 
other  example. 

xoBAunn. 
7b  ThomMJ^entmSmUh^MoniiceUo,  Feb.  21, 182Su 

This  letter  will,  to  you,  be  as  one  from  the  dead. 
The  writer  will  be  in  the  grave  before  you  can 
weigh  its  councils.  Tour  affectionate  and  excellent 
father  has  requested  that  I  would  address  to  you 
something  which  might  possibly  have  a  favorable 
influence  on  the  course  of  life  you  have  to  run ;  and 
I  too,  as  a  namesake,  feel  an  interest  in  that  course. 
Few  words  will  be  necessary,  with  good  dispositions 
on  your  part  Adore  God.  Reverence  ana  cherish 
your  parents.  Love  your  neighbor  as  yourself,  and 
your  country  more  than  yourselt  Be  just  Be  true. 
Murmur  not  at  the  ways  of  Providence.  So  shall 
the  life,  into  which  you  have  entered,  be  the  portal 
to  one  of  eternal  and  in^able  bliss.    And,  if  to  the 
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dead  it  is  permitted  to  care  for  the  things  of  this 
vorld,  every  action  of  your  life  will  be  ujider  my 
regard    FarewelL 

Montieello,  Fettruary  21f<,  1825. 


The  PortraUqfa  Good  Mi 


Tood  Man,  bythstn^ 
for  ycmr  tmUaUon, 


mo0t  mUMme  <tf  PodMy 


Lord,  who*s  the  happy  man  that  may  to  thy  blest 

courts  repair ; 
Kot,  Ptranger-like,  to  visit  them,  but  to  inhabit  there? 
*T  is  he,  whose  every  thought  and  deed  by  rules  of 

yirtiie  moves; 
Whose  generous  tongue  disdains  to  speak,  the  thing 

his  heart  disproves. 
Who  never  did  a  slander  forge,  his  neighbor's  lame 

to  wound ; 
Kor  hearken  to  a  false  report,  by  malice  whispered 

round. 

Who  vice,  in  all  its  pomp  and  power,  can  treat  with 

just  neglect ; 
And  piet^r,  thouffh  cloth*d  in  rags,  religiously  respect 
Who  to  his  plighted  vows  and  trust,  has  ever  firmly 

stcoJ; 
And  though  he  promise  to  his  loss,  he  makes  lus 

promise  good. 
Whose  soul  in  usury  disdains  his  treasure  to  employ ; 
Whom  no  rewards  can  ever  bribe,  the  guiltless  to 

destroy. 
The  man,  who  by  this  steady  course  has  happiness 

ensured. 
When  earth's  foundations  shake,  shall  stand,  by 

Providence  secured. 

A  B^oaloQue  of  Cement  for  ijbtrvatUm  <j»  praelical  l^ 

1.  Never  put  off  till  to-morrow  what  you  can  do 

to-day. 

2.  Never  trouble  another  for  what  you  can  do 

yourself. 
8.  Never  spend  your  money  before  you  have  it 
4.  Never  buy  what  you  do  not  want,  because  it  is 

cheap;  it  will  be  dear  to  you. 
6.  Pride  costs  us  more  than  hunger,  thirst,  and 

cold. 

6.  We  never  repent  of  having  eaten  too  little. 

7.  Nothing  is  troublesome  that  wedo  willingly. 

8.  How  much  pain  have  cost  us  the  evils  that  have 

never  happened. 
0.  Take  things  always  by  their  smooth  handle. 
10.  When  angry,  count  ten  before  you  speak;  if 
very  ang^,  an  hundred. 

NATIIANAEL  EMMONS 

Was  a  native  of  Ck>nnecticat,  bom  in  the  town 
of  East  Hoddoin,  county  of  Hartford,  May  1, 
1746.  In  his  Antt)biography,  written  towards 
the  close  of  his  life,  he  tells  us  that  his  parents, 
findinff  him  of  "  a  volatile,  trifling  spirit,"  as  a 
schoolboy,  altered  their  purpose  of  sending  him 
to  college,  and  determined  to  make  a  £rmer 
of  him;  a  resolution  which  put  him  upon  his 
mettle  for  study.  He  bought  a  Latin  occidenoe 
and  grammar  with  his  o>vn  money,  before  he 
attended  a  graminar-Achool.  In  1763,  he  entered 
Yale,  where  he  was  a  classmate  of  tlie  poet  Trum- 
bull, and  found  himself,  on  the  completion  of  his 
course,  by  the  loss  of  his  parents,  without  money 
or  a  home.  School-keeping  was  the  obvious  and 
imiform  resource  in  such  case?,  and  Emmons 
taught  school  for  some  month?,  till  he  entered  the 
family  of  the  Rev.  Nathan  Strong,  of  Coventry, 
Conn.,  teaching  his  children,  and  himself  acquiring 


theology.    He  also  phioed  himself  under  the  in« 
Btruction  of  the  Kev.  Dr.  Smolley.* 

In  1769,  he  was  Hoen-ied  by  the  South  Associa- 
tion iu  Hartford  comity.  In  17*18,  he  was  or- 
dained to  the  pastoral  care  of  the  Second  church, 
in  Wrentham,  Muss^  the  ;iaiue  of  the  district  from 
which  the  town  of  Franklin  was  subsequentlj 
orgonizetl  in  17*78,  receiving  its  name  in  honor  of 
the  philosopher. 

After  having  sustained  a  pastoral  relation  with 
his  congregation  of  more  than  fifty  year^,  he 
retired  fh>m  his  ministry  at  the  first  decided 
warning  of  the  loss  of  his  poweiv,  in  May,  1827. 
He  still,  however,  thougli  fully  reliiiquishin|^ 
his  office,  retoiued  a  connexion  ^\'ith  its  neMr 
ministr}';  and  at  the  time  of  his  death  hod 
been  for  seventy  years,  in  all,  connected  with  tho 
diurch  at  that  place. 

Emmons  was  thrice  married ;  to  the  first  \rife, 
Misi  Deliverance  Frencli,  the  daughter  of  Moses 
French,  of  Braintree,  Mass.,  who  died  three  years 
after,  in  1775;  in  less  than  two  years  aft^r,  he 
married  the  daughter  of  the  Rev.  Chester  Wil- 
littins,  of  Hadley,  Mass.,  who  was  his  partner  tiD 
1 829,  for  a  period  of  nearly  fifty  years;  and  in  1 83 1, 
in  his  eighty-seventh  year,  he  wa^  marricil  (her 
third  ministerial  husband)  to  Mrs.  Abigail  M.  Milla, 
the  widow  of  o  clergymim  of  Sutton.  The  loss  of 
several  children  in  advanced  life  caused  him  much 
affliction,  and  drew  fh)m  him,  on  the  death  of  a 
favorite  daughter,  one  of  the  most  touching  pas- 
sages of  Ids  discourses.  His  deatli  occurretl  oep- 
teuiber  23(1, 1840,  in  hid  ninety-sixth  year.  AVhile 
his  memory  and  personal  vivacity  and  activity 
were  somewhat  imi>airod,  in  the  few  latter  yean 
of  his  life,  he  was  still  a  great  reader.  ''When 
he  was  ninety  years  of  age,^*  says  his  bio^pher, 
tlie  Rev.  A.  K.  Baker,  ^'  and  often  found  it  di^ 
cidt  to  remember  the  name  of  yesterday's  viaitor, 
he  would  relate  the  contents  of  the  last  book  he 
read  with  surprising  accuracy,  and  would  make 
extemporaneous  criticisms  upon  it  which  would 
have  ornamented  the  pages  of  a  quarteriy.'  t 

The  writings  of  Emmons  are  numt^rou'*.  He 
publiihed.  Prof.  Park  tells  us,  ^*^more  than  seven 
thousand  copies  of  nearly  two  hundred  sermous;^ 
besides  four  labored  dissertations  and  numerous 
essays  for  periodicals.^'  The  coUectioii  of  his 
works,  by  his  son-in-law.  Dr.  Ide,  containing  two 
hundred  and  tAventy-two  senuons,  fills  six  large 
octavo  volumes ;  and  the  editor  remarks,  that  he 
has  the  material  for  ten  more  in  his  hands^  as 
valuable  as  those  which  he  has  published.|  Be- 
sides these  sermons,  Emmons's  uncollected  'writ- 
ings include  more  tlion  a  hundred  articles,  inoestly 
on  religious  topics,  in  tlie  New  England  Eccle^aas- 
tical  re\iew8  and  i}eriodicals,  the  Massachosetts 
Missionary  Magazine,  the  Connecticut  Evaiigeli* 
cal  Magazine,  the  Ilopkinsian  Magazine,  and  the 
Christian  Magazine. 

The  style  of  Enmions  as  a  writer  li  clear  iind 


*  This  diviii«  WIS  born  at  Lebanon.  Conn.,  In  1784,  and  <Ued 
in  1S2'».  He  .was  minister  at  BtTlin,  Conn. :  |>ubll:hcU  r cnnoca 
on  Nataral  and  Moral  Inability,  ITft);  sermons  on  Cut.iMctod 
Subjects,  18(  ft,  with  other  senuons  and  occasional  pQbiicaikiib&. 

t  Memoir,  km.  Qi:ar.  Beg.  xt.  ISl 

X  The  Works  of  rCathanael  Emmons,  D.D^  late  r«stor  of 
tho  Church  In  Frank  in,  Masa^  wl:h  a  Memoir  of  hl«  LlS^ 
Edited  by  Jacob  Ide,  1>.V.  0  vols.  6to.  lioston:  C^oekcr  M 
Browtter,  lC4i. 
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plaiii^  direct  and  forcible,  without  richness  or 
ornament  His  own  theory  on  the  subject  is 
expressed  in  one  of  his  aphorisms, — ^^  Style  is 
only  the  ^me  to  hold  our  thooghts.  It  is  like 
the  sash  of  a  window ;  a  heavy  sash  will  obscure 
the  light  The  object  is  to  have  as  little  sash  as, 
will  hold  the  lights,  that  we  inav  not  think  of  the 
frame,  but  have  the  most  light ^'  This  is  true  in 
some  respects,  though  genuine  ornament  is  part  of 
the  substance,  and  when  the  sash  is  provided, 
much  dopends  upon  the  purity  of  the  glass  and 
l^e  force  of  the  sun. 

With  respect  to  Emmons's  theological  views,  as 
the  author  of  his  memoirs  remarl^  ^*  A  perusal 
of  his  ivorks  U  that  only  which  can  give  the 
reader  a  ftill  and  accurate  knowledge  of  his 
opinions."  They  involve  many  niceties  of  meta- 
pny«ical  and  polemical  discussion  .on  the  freedom 
of  the  will  and  the  work  of  conversion.  Dr.  Ide 
has  arranged  two  volumes  of  the  discourses  under 
the  title,  Systematic  Theology,  though  the  author 
himself  never  prepared  a  professed  system.  He 
appears  to  have  engrafted  on  the  doctrine  of  total 
depravity  a  theory  of  ^^  the  free,  voluntary,  selfish 
auctions,"  and  he  held  that  *^men  are  active  and 
not  passive  in  regeneration.*'*  Whenonca  asked, 
*^  What  U  the  difference  between  natural  depravity 
and  original  sin?"  he  replied,  in  his  quick  way, 
*^  Natural  depravity  is  the  truth ;  original  sin  is  a 
lie." 

His  Jeroboam  sermon,  on  the  annual  &3t  of 
April  9th,  1801,t  shortly  after  the  inauguration  of 
Jefferson,  has  been  generally  understood  to  have 
been  levelldd  at  the  new  President  It  oould 
hardly  be  mistaken,  as  it  pLays  off  Solomon  against 
the  infidel  Rehoboam  with  artful  parallelism  to 
the  new  nineteenth  century.  It  Is  long  drawn, 
solemn,  and  withering.  Beading  it  with  the  sub- 
stitution of  Washington,  Adams,  and  Jefferson 
for  their  scriptural  prototypes,  and  taking  the 
federal  politics  of  the  time  into  view,  it  is  a  curi- 
ous analogy — ^for  example : 

Jefferson  at  Becretary  of  Biate. — And  Solomon, 
•eeiug  the  young  man  that  he  w;is  induatrioos,  made 
him  ruler  over  ali  the  charge  of  the  house  of  Joseph. 
His  uppoiutinent  to  such  an  office,  by  such  a  pene- 
trating prince,  is  an  iufaUiblo  evidence  of  his  popu- 
lar talents  and  pleasing  address.  These  excellent 
and  amiable  accomplishments,  had  they  been  pro- 
perly directed  to  the  public  good,  would  have  ren- 
dered him  a  great  benefit  to  Uie  nation. 

Jefferton  in  Paris. — His  flight  into  Egypt  seems  to 
have  been  the  mo^^t  fatal  period  in  Jeroboam's  lifei 
*  *  He  coulU  not  have  lived  among  a  more  dan- 
gerous people  than  the  Egyptians,  who  were  then 
the  mo3t  noted  nation  in  the  world  for  learning,  mag- 
nificeuoe,  sa[)erstition,  and  the  grooseet  idoUtry. 
Heu<^  his  residence  in  Egypt  prepiu^  him  to  return 
to  his  native  country  o  more  bitter  enemy  to  the 
God  of  Israel,  and  a  more  malignant  opposer  of  all 
his  lacred  rites  and  institutions  than  nny  pagan 
priest  or  Egyptian  philosopher.  Such  was  the  omi- 
nous character  of  Jeroboam  the  son  of  Nebat  before 
he  reached  tiie  object  of  his  wishes,  and  was  placed 
in  the  first  seat  of  Qovernment 

Jerobo€mCt  new  appointments  to  office. — ^He  was 
resolved  to  shake  every  sacred  as  weU  as  civil  officer 


*  Sobednle  of  doctrines  found  among  bis  popeA— Ida^  ll«- 
Botr,  IzxTlL 
i  Works,  11. 184 


from  his  seat  rather  than  to  lose  his  own.  We  are 
not,  indeed,  informed  whom  he  appointed  to  stand 
around  his  person  and  assist  him  m  the  administra* 
tion  of  government;  but  who  can  doubt  whether 
he  did  not  display  the  same  corruption  of  heart  in 
appointing  the  officers  of  state  which  he  had  dis- 
played in  i^pointiug  the  ofiicers  of  religion  I 

His  powers  of  eonverseUion.'^lt  appears  from  his 
character  and  conduct  in  early  life,  that  he  possessed 
in  a  high  degree  the  art  of  captivating  and  corrupt- 
ing all  sorts  of  people  with  whom  he  conversed. 
And  when  he  was  clothed  with  the  ensigns  of  roy- 
alty his  power  and  opportunity  of  connpting  ms 
subjects  greatly  increased.  He  became  the  standard 
of  taste  and  model  of  imitation.  His  sentiments  and 
manners  became  a  living  law  to  his  subjectsi  In  his 
fomiliar  intercourse  with  all  around  him  he  undoubt- 
edly seized  those  soft  moments  which  were  the  most 
favorable  to  his  malignant  desigu  of  seduction.  This 
he  could  do  without  departing  from  the  dignity  of 
his  station. 

If  terms  and  phrases  like  these  needed  any 
"  improvement,'*  they  had  it  in  the  sequel  of  the 
doctor's  discourse : 

It  is  more  than  possible  that  our  nation  may  find 
themselves  in  the  hands  of  a  Jeroboam,  who  will 
drive  them  from  following  the  Lord,  and  whenever 
they  do  they  will  i*ue  the  day,  and  detest  tlie  folly, 
delusion,  and  intrigue  which  raised  him  to  the  head 
of  the  United  States. 

And  he  asks  the  pertinent  question — 

Who  can  say  that  men  in  power  may  not  catch  the 
spirit  of  the  tunes,  and  follow  the  example  of  Jero- 
lK>am,  or  rather  that  of  the  late  apostates  in  Eu- 
rope? We  are  becoming  more  and  more  coaiicoted 
with  those  infidel  nations,  whose  politicians  and  pin- 
losophers  are  the  bold  patrons  and  preachers  of 
infidelity.  This  mutual  mtercourse  affords  a  pecu- 
liar opportunity  to  try  the  whole  force  of  their 
infatuating  philosophy  upon  us  in  America.  And  it 
is  beyond  a  doubt  that  our  rulers  are  the  most 
exposed  to  their  £ital  delusions. 

Emmons's  federal  politics  were  clearly  an- 
nounced in  his  sermon  on  American  Independence, 
July  5,  1802,  in  which  he  claims  not  only  all  the 
sound  principles  of  government  for  his  friends,  but 
also  the  right  of  celebration  of  the  National 
Jubilee.  ^^  It  is  presumption,^'  he  said  from  the 
pulpit,  ^  in  republicans  to  chum  this  day  as  their 
own."* 

There  is  a  well  drawn  and  interesting  acconnt 
of  Emmons,  entitled  Miscellaneaui  B^/Uctions  of 
a  Vuiter  upon  the  character  of  Dr.  Bmmons^  in 
^^  a  familiar  lecture"  to  the  senior  class  in  Andover 
Theological  Seminarv,  by  Prof.  Edwards  A.  Park. 
It  is  prefixed  to  the  collection  of  the  works,  where  it 
forms  forty-five  closely  printed  octavo  pages.  We 
may  best  gather  from  ttiis  the  meuiorabiha  of  this 
extraordinary  man.  *^  In  person  he  was  not  more 
tliau  five  feet  and  seven  inches  high,  but  he  stood 
erect,  and  was  in  all  senses  upright.  When  he 
appeared  in  the  streets  of  a  New  Enghmd  city,  in 
his  latter  days,  with  his  three-cornered  hat,  the 
bright  buckles  on  his  shoe  and  knee,  his  white 
locks  flowing  down  his  shoulders,  the  boys  flocked 
after  him,  as  after  a  military  general  System 
characterized  his  movements.    His  guests  would 

♦  Works, !!.  888. 
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always  find  his  hat  hanging  on  the  same  nail  in 
the  study.  Every  chair  was  in  its  plape;  every 
book  on  its  shelf,  save  the  one  he  was  reading ; 
and  that  was  put  into  the  book-case  as  soon  as  a 
visitor  arrivea.  His  style  of  writing  was  neat  as 
his  white  locks.  He  was  always  attentive  to  his 
chirography,  and  wrote  a  better  hand  at  the  age 
of  seventy-five  than  at  thirty-five." 

The  doctor  was  an  odd  man,  bat  there  was 
method  in  his  oddity,  and  his  wit  was  not  always 
to  be  encountered.  "A  certain  divine,"  Prof. 
Park  tells  the  story,  "  the  junior  of  Dr.  Enunons 
by  several  years,  unequal  to  him  in  acumen  and 
theological  knowledge,  and  under  some  peculiar 
obligation  to  treat  him  with  deference,  was  fond, 
although  doubtless  a  very  good  man,  of  appear- 
ing like  a  metropolitan  before  the  minister  of 
FraiikHn,  and  as  he  was  physically  at  least  a  great 
man,  much  superior  in  altitude  to  the  doctor, 
he  was  inclined  to  look  down  on  the  country  par- 
son, as  the  smaller  of  the  two.  This  domineering 
treatment  was  endured  with  patience  until 
patience  ceased  to  be  a  virtue.  Having  read  Dr. 
Emmons^s  sermon  on  the  Atonement,  a  sermon 
which  was  encountering  at  that  time  some  oppo- 
•ition,  he  sent  to  the  Frankhn  minister  the  fol- 
lowing epistle :  ^  May  1st  Mt  DxAB  6bothb% 
— I  have  read  your  sermon  on  the  Atonement, 
and  have  wept  over  it  Yours  affectionately, 
A.  B.  C  These  admonitory  words  were  do 
sooner  read  than  the  following  was  written  and 
sent  to  the  post-ofl5ce :  '  May  8d.  Deab  Sir, — ^I 
have  read  your  letter  and  laughed  at  it  Yours, 
Nathanael  Emmons.*  "  To  a  young  preacher  he 
said,  *^  Your  sermon  was  too  much  Ukc  Seekonk 

Elain,  long  and  level."  A  drunken  sceptic  asked 
ini,  "What  is  understood  by  the  soul  of  man?" 
"Ko,"  said  the  doctor,  "I  can't  tell  a  man  that 
hasn't  got  any."  Conversing  once  with  a  lapsing 
theological  oppcnent,  whom  he  had  pressed  hard, 
when  the  victim  took  reinge  in  the  assertion, 
"  Well,  every  tub  must  stand  upon  its  own  bot- 
tom " — "Yes,  yes,"  said  the.  doctor,  "but  what 
shall  those  tubs  do  that  haven't  any  bottoms?" 

His  shrewd,  vigorous  sense  is  exhibited  in  many 
a  dogmatic  utterance.  On  being  asked  what  was 
the  best  system  of  rhetoric  for  a  clergyman,  he 
gave  these  two  rules : — "  First,  have  something 
to  say ;  second,  say  it"  Many  of  his  terse  con- 
versational aphorisms  have  been  preserved.  "  Of 
the  two  Edwardses,"  he  said,  "  tlie  fiither  had 
more  reason  tlian  his  son,  but  the  son  was  a 
greater  reasoner  than  his  father."  "  Great  men," 
was  one  of  his  maxims,  "always  committed  great 
errors."  Of  the  pulpjt,  it  was  his  remark, 
"Preach  with  animation  enough  to  produce  a 
great  excitement  of  the  natural  sympathies,  which 
will  make  persons  think  they  have  some  native 
goodness;"  and,  "Be  short  in  all  religious  exer- 
cises. Better  leave  the  people  longing  than 
loathing.  No  conversions  after  the  hour  is  out." 
"  A  man  must  not  only  know  the  truth,  but  know 
that  he  knows  it"  "  The  worst  books,"  he  said, 
"  were  the  best:  they  compel  us  to  think." 

The  doctor  kept  a  Jealous  eye  upon  his  flock, 
■edulously  guarding  the;n  from  sectarian  wolves. 
That  we  do  not  use  the  last  word  unadvisedly 
may  be  learnt  from  an  anecdote  illustrating  Em- 
mons's downright  brusque  manner,  preser>'ed  in 
the  memoir  of  Ide.    "  A  very  respectable  clergy- 


roan  of  another  denomination  was  solicited  by  m 
gentleman  in  Franklin  to  come  and  preach  at  bis 
house,  and,  as  Dr.  Enunons  thought,  n^ith  a  rieiv 
to  moke  on  impression  upon  his  people  in  favcH- 
of  the  peculiarities  of  that  denomination.  Short]  j 
after  receiving  the  invitadon,  this  clergyman  met 
Dr.  Emnoons  in  Boston,  and  told  him  that  he  had 
been  invited  to  come  and  ^ve  his  people  a  ser- 
mon. The  doctor  very  pleasantly  replied,  *  Yon 
have  a  very  important  sphere  of  labor  assigned 
you  where  yon  are.  You  need  not  take  the 
trouble  to  come  to  Franklin.  1  can  take  care  of 
my  own  flock.'  *  But^'  said  the  clergj-man,  *  jaa 
will  not  object  to  my  coming?'  The  doctor,  nn- 
derstanding  by  this  that  he  was  still  inclined  to 
oom^  notwithstanding  the  hint  which  had  been 
given  him,  made  the  foUowing  characteristic 
reply :  '  I  do  object,  and  if  you  come  to  Franklin 
in  our  present  circumstances  I'll  consider  and 
treat  yon  as  a  wolf  in  sheep^s  dothing.^  This 
clei^man  never  came." 

There  are  some  interesting  observations  by 
Prof.  Park  in  his  notes  on  Emmons,  with  respect 
to  the  habits  of  study,  and  longevity  of  the  clergy 
of  New  England.  "We  read  of  the  two  £dwardeeS| 
Hopkins,  8malley,  Stiles,  Chauncy,  and  Dwigbt^ 
as  at  their  books  thirteen,  fourt^n,  fifteen,  and 
sometimes  eighteen  hours  of  the  day.  Dr.  Emmonsi 
in  this  respect,  equalled  any  of  them.  Mr.  Stod- 
dard of  Northampton  died  at  eighty-six;  Dr.  In- 
crease Hather  at  eighty-four ;  Dr.  Cotton  Mather 
at  sixty-five;  Dr.  StnesatMXty-eight;  Dr.  Johnson 
at  seventy-six ;  Dr.  Hopkins  at  eighty-three ;  Dr. 
Bellamy  at  eeventy-two;  Dr.  Hart  at  siity-nine; 
President  Chauncy,  of  Harvard,  and  Dr.  Chauncy, 
of  Boston,  at  ei^ty-two ;  Dr.  Smalley  at  eighty- 
six  ;  Dr.  West*  at  efghty-four ;  Dr.  Strong  at  sixty- 
eight;  Dr.  Lothrop  at  ninety.  These  divines 
Hved  abstemiously,  but  neglected  physical  exercise. 
*  I  do  not  ascribe  my  long  continued  he:ilth,^  8aid 
Dr.  Emmons,  'to  any  whimsical  care  of  my  diet; 
what  has  hurt  me  I  have  not  eaten.  I  haTe 
avoided  stimulating  Hquids,  have  seldom  drunk 
cofiee  unlesM  it  were  half  milk  and  half  sugar, 
have  been  always  temperate  in  the  u^  of  simple 
focd,  and  have  secured  good  sleep.*  '*t     There 

*  There  were  three  Werts  of  repute  In  the  oM  New  Er^ 
had  chorchct:  Bamuel,  the  mit.liiter  oi  Mew  Bcdfoid.  wbo 
died  in  ISoT,  tt  the  age  of  soventy-seTen.  He  publtrlx-d. 
among  other  doctrinal  wiitinn,  ^Esfavs  on  Liberty  acd  Ise- 
©ewity,"  in  two  perta,  in  1798  and  HW,  In  which  U  rrvicwc^ 
the  argamenta  of  Kdwarda.  Another  Samnt-I  West,  Wxm 
at  Martha's  Vinevard,  in  1788,  was  minister  at  Keedhsm  ac^d 
In  Boston.  He  aied  in  18(8,  harlng  pobliffhcd  a  nninber  <iC 
sermons  and  the  Eseajra,  In  the  Colnmbian  Centlncl,  of  **mo  Old 
Man,*"  In  18( «  and  T  Stei^hen  West,  the  minister  of  Stc*ck- 
bridge,  pnblished  an  Eecay  on  Moral  Agency  In  lit2,  az.d  was 
also  the  author  of  a  Treatise  on  the  Atonement  Be  was  bom 
in  Tolland.  Conn.,  1786.  and  died  in  lfel9.  Joreph  BelMny  was 
a  natiTe  of  Connecticut,  bom  at  New  Cheshire,  in  ITld.  He 
was  fifty  years  minister  of  the  church  at  Bethlcm.  He  died  ta 
1790.  His  works  were  eollected  In  three  vulumi-s,  In  If  11,  acd 
were  reprinted  In  two  Tohimes  octavo,  in  ltj68,  by  the  I>oc- 
trinal  Tract  and  Book  bodety.  Boetun.  UJs  Tme  Bcllgki« 
Delineated  was  published  In  1 150. 

t  Emmons  sat  In  the  same  btudy  chair  more  than  hsSf  a  orn. 
tnrr,  and  when  about  ninety  years  of  age  he  relaxed  the  tcrerSt  y 
of  Dis  mental  toll,  he  fitly  consented  to  abandon  the  old  aaxu. 
chair  ft>r  a  new  and  easier  one.  **  I  should  like  well  enuogb  to 
trsTel,*"  he  said  In  his  latter  days  of  leisure,  ^If  I  could  take  my 
study  with  me.  Habits  are  stubborn  things ;  and  1  hare  bo- 
eome  so  aecostomed  to  this  room,  to  this  desk,  to  this  clnlr, 
and  to  this  spot  where  I  eit,  that  I  do  not  feel  nt  biixiie  awiy-. 
where  else.  1  cannot  talk  anywhere  else.**  He  had  s  re^rular 
hour  for  eouTenation  with  his  students  and  fHcnds;  and  a  |>«. 
cullar  moveoMut  <^  his  body  towards  the  study  table  was  eqiral 
to  a  sheriff^  order  that  the  mom  shoukl  be  beared,  S£.d  ho  |^ 
left  alohe.— Prot  Parka  KoUees^ 
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wns  mnoh,  too,  In  the  assnranoe  of  a  settled 
position,  and  the  absorption  of  care  in  "  the  quiet 
and  btiii  air  of  delightful  studies." 

JAMES  MOODY, 

A  LOYALIST  of  the  American  war,  whom  the  out- 
breaking  of  the  Revolution  found  at  his  fann  in 
Hqw  Jersey,  has  left  a  well  written  account  of  his 
cjlohrated  pturtisan  warfare,  which  gave  much 
trouble  to  the  movements  of  Washington,  in  a 
pamphlet  published  in  London  in  1788,  entitled 
Lieut,  Jame$  MooJy^s  Narrative  of  his  Exertions 
and  Sufferings  in  the  Cause  qf  Goverjiment,  since 
the  year  1776,  with  certificates  from  Gov.  Wm. 
Franlclin,  of  New  Jersey,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Inglis  of 
New  York,  and  others.  He  went  through  many 
perilous,  hair-breadth  adventures,  preserving  his 
lite  in  e?rtraordinary  emergencies  by  his  self-pos- 
session and  bravery.  As  his  pamphlet  is  now 
very  scarce,  we  present  one  or  two  of  these 
scenes  in  his  well  written  narrative.*  Here  is 
an  anecdote  of  his  nbiqnitons  pre^^nce ;  for  like 
the  true  partisan,  he  was'  every wliere,  at  least  to 
the  imafp  nation  of  his  enemies ;  with  an  affecting 
Btory  of  a  true  man,  who  deserved  a  better  fate ; — 

Retuminff  again  into  Sussex  county,  he  now  heard 
that  several  nrisoierg  were  confine*!,  on  various 
suspicions  and  cha'*ge9  of  loyalty,  in  the  jail  of  that 
county ;  and  that  one  of  them  w:i3  actually  under 
sentetice  of  de.ith.  This  poor  fellow  was  one  of 
Burgoyne*3  soltliers,  charged  with  crimes  of  a  civil 
nature,  of  which,  however,  he  was  generally  be- 
lieve 1  to  be  innocent  But  when  a  clergyman  of 
the  Church  of  England  interposed  with  his  unrelent« 
ing  prosecutor,  and  warmly  urged  this  plea  of  inno- 
cence, he  was  sharply  told,  that,  though  he  might 
not  perhaps  deserve  to  die  for  the  crime  for  which 
he  had  been  committed,  tliere  could  be  no  doubt  of 
his  deserving  to  die,  as  an  enemy  to  America. 
There  was  sometliing  so  piteou3,  ns  well  as  shame- 
fal,  in  the  case  of  this  ill-fated  victim  to  republican 
resentment,  that  it  was  determined,  if  possible,  to 
release  both  him  and  his  feIlow-prisoner&  For  this 
purpose,  Mr.  Moody  took  with  liim  six  men ;  and, 
late  at  night,  entered  the  country  town,  about 
seventy  miles  from  New  York.  The  inhabitants  of 
the  town  were  but  too  generally  disaffected.  This 
sn^ested  the  necessity  of  stratagem.  Coming  to 
the  jail,  the  keeper  called  out  from  the  window  of 
All  upper  room,  and  demanded  what  their  business 
was  I  The  Ensign  instantly  replied.  He  had  a  pri- 
soner to  deliver  into  his  custody.  '*  What!  one  of 
Jfoodft  fellows?"  said  the  jailor.  **  Yee,**  said  the 
Ensign.  On  his  inquiring  what  the  name  of  this 
supposed  prisoner  was,  one  of  the  party,  who  was 
well  known  by  the  inhabitants  of  that  place  to  be 
with  Mr.  Moocfy,  personated  the  character  of  a  pri- 
soner, and  spoke  for  himself  The  jailor  gave  nim 
A  little  ill  language ;  but,  notwithstanding,  seemed 
highly  pleased  with  the  idea  of  his  having  so  noto- 
rious a  Tory  in  his  custody.  On  the  Ensign's  urg- 
ing him  to  come  down,  and  take  charge  of  the 
man,  he  peremptorily  refused ;  alleging,  that  in  con- 
se<^uence  of  Moody^  being  out,  he  had  received 
stnct  orders  to  open  his  doors  to  no  man  after  sun- 
set ;  and  that  therefore  he  must  wait  till  morning. 
Finding  that  this  tale  would  not  take,  the  Ensign 
now  elianged  his  note ;  and,  in  a  stern  tone,  told 
him,  "  Sirrah,  the  man  who  now  speaks  to  you  is 


•  W«  art  Indebted  fbr  a  copj  of  tbls  work  to  the  eonrtssy 
or  Mr.  W.  J.  DttVte,  of  Uiit  d^. 


Moody :  I  have  a  strong  party  with  me,  and  if  you 
do  not  this  moment  deliver  up  your  keys,  1  will  in- 
stantly pull  down  your  house  about  your  ears.** 
The  jailor  vanished  in  a  moment  On  this  Mr. 
Moody's  men,  who  were  well  skilled  in  the  Indian 
war-whoop,  made  the  air  resound  with  such  a  vari- 
ety of  hideous  yells,  as  soon  left  them  nothing  to 
fear  from  the  inhabitants  of  New  Town,  which, 
though  the  county  town,  consists  only  of  twenty  or 
thirty  houses.  *'The  Indians!  the  Indians  are 
come,**  said  tlie  panic-struck  people;  and  happy 
were  they  who  could  soonest  escape  into  the  woods. 
While  these  things  were  thus  going  on,  tlie  Ensiga 
had  made  his  way  through  a  otisemeut,  and  was  met 
by  a  prisoner,  whom  he  immediately  employed  to 
procure  him  a  light  The  vanquished  jailor  was 
now  again  produced,  and  most  obsequiously  con- 
ductcil  Mr.  Moody  to  the  dungeon  of  the  poor 
wretch  under  sentence  of  death. 

It  may  seem  incredible,  but  it  is  an  undoubted 
fact,  that,  notwithstanding  all  the  horrors  and 
awfulness  of  his  situation,  this  poor,  forlorn,  con- 
demned British  soldier  was  found  fast  asleep,  and 
had  ttlcpt  so  sound  as  to  have  heard  nothing  of  the 
uproar  or  alarm.  There  is  no  possibility  of  describ- 
ing the  agony  of  this  roan,  when,  on  being  thus  sud- 
denly nrouseil,  he  saw  before  him  a  man  in  arms, 
attended  by  persons,  whom,  tho\igh  they  were  fismi- 
liarly  known  to  him,  so  ngitated  were  his  spirits,  he 
was  utterly  at  a  loss  then  to  recogaise.  The  first, 
and  the  only  idea  that  (occurred  to  him  was,  that,  as 
many  of  the  friends  ot  Government  had  been  pri- 
vately executed  in  prison,  the  person  he  saw  was 
his  executioner.  On  Mr.  Moody*s  repeatedly  inform- 
ing him  of  his  mistake,  and  that  he  was  come  to  re- 
lease him  in  the  name  of  Kiny  Ghorye,  the  transi- 
tion from  such  an  abyss  of  wretchedness  to  so  extra- 
vagant a  pitch  of  joy  had  well  nigh  overcome  hiro. 
-Never  before  had  the  writer  been  present  at  so 
affecting  a  scene.  The  image  of  the  poor  soldier, 
alternately  agitated  with  the  extremes  of  despair 
and  rapture,  is,  at  this  moment,  present  to  his  ima- 

fination,  as  strong  almost  as  if  tne  object  were  still 
efore  him ;  and  he  has  often  thought,  there  are  few 
subjects  oa  which  a  painter  of  taste  and  sensibiUty 
could  more  happily  employ  his  pejcil  The  man 
looked  wild,  and  undoubtedly  was  wild,  and  hnrdlv 
in  his  senses ;  and  yet  he  labored,  and  was  big  with 
some  of  the  noblest  sentiments  and  most  powerful 
passions  by  which  the  human  mind  is  ever  actu- 
ated. In  such  circumstances  it  wns  with  some  diffi- 
culty that  the  English  got  him  away.  At  length, 
however,  his  clothes  were  got  on  ;  and  he,  with  all 
the  rest  who  chose  to  avail  themselves  of  the  oppor- 
tunity, were  conducted  into  safety,  notwithstauaing 
a  warm  pursuit  of  several  days. 

The  humane  reader,  Mr.  Moody  persuades  him- 
self, will  not  be  less  affected  than  he  nimself  was,  at 
the  mournful  sequel  of  this  poor  soldier's  tale.  In 
the  course  of  war  he  was  again  taken,  and  again 
conducted  to  the  dungeon,  and  afterwards  actually 
executed  on  the  same  sentence  on  which  he  had 
been  before  convicted;  though  he  left  the  world 
with  the  m<»t  solemn  nsseverations  of  his  innocence 
as  to  any  crime  of  which  he  had  been  accused,  ex- 
cepting only  an  unshaken  allegiance  to  his  sove- 
reign. 

A  few  other  particulars  respecting  this  poor  man, 
who,  thotigh  but  a  common  soldier  in  a  marching 
regiment,  was,  in  all  the  essential  and  best  parts  of 
the  character,  an  hero,  the  writer  cannot  excuse 
himself  from  the  relation  of  His  situation  and  cir- 
cumstances in  the  rebel  country  being  peouhnr,  Mr. 
Moody  not  thinking  it  proper  himself  to  return 
thither  so  soon,  took  the  earliest  means  he  could  to 
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have  him  conTeyed  tofe  to  New  York.  Bnt  no 
arguments,  no  entreaties  could  prevail  ^ith  him  to 
leave  his  deliverer.  **  To  you,**  said  he,  *'  I  owe  my 
life;  to  yon  and  inyourserfieelet  me  devote  it.  You 
have  found  me  in  circumstances  of  ignominy ;  I  wish 
ibr  an  opportunity  to  convince  you  that  you  have 
not  been  mistaken  in  thinking  me  innocent  I  am, 
and  vou  shall  find  me,  a  ^od  soldier.**  It  was  to 
this  fatal  bnt  fixed  detemmiation  that  he  sooo  after 
owed  the  loss  of  his  life. 

When  he  was  brought  to  the  place  of  execution, 
the  persons  who  had  charge  of  him  told  him  they 
had  authoritv  to  promise  him  a  reprieve ;  and  they 
did  most  solemnly  promise  it  to  him,  on  condition 
only  that  he  would  tell  them  who  the  loynlists  in 
the  country  were,  that  had  assisted  Moody.  His 
reply  was  most  manly  and  noble ;  and  proves  that 
real  nobility  and  dignity  of  sentimeut  are  appropri- 
ated to  no  particular  mnk  or  condition  of  h&  **  I 
love  life,**  ne  said,  "  and  there  is  nothing  which  a 
man  of  honor  can  do,  that  1  would  not  .do  to  save 
it;  but  I  cannot  pay  this  price  for  it  The  men 
you  wish  me  to  betray  must  be  good  men,  because 
they  have  assisted  a  good  man  m  a  gttod  cause. 
Innocent  as  I  am,  I  feel  this  an  awful  moment 
Hew  far  it  becomes  you  to  tempt  me  to  make  it  ter- 
rible, by  overwhelming  me  in  tne  basest  guilt,  your- 
selves must  judge.  My  life  is  in  your  power;  my 
conscience,  1  thank  Ood,  is  still  my  own. 

Another  extraordinarr  circumstance  is  said  to 
have  befallen  him,  which,  as  well  as  the  preceding, 
Mr.  Moody  relates,  on  the  testimony  of  an  eye-wit- 
ness, yet  living.  Though  he  was  a  small  and  light 
man,  yet  the  rpne  with  which  he  was  suspended 
broke.  Even  stul  this  poor  man's  admirable  pre- 
sence of  mind  and  dignity  ot  conscious  innocence 
did  not  forsake  him.  He  instantly  a^ldressed  him- 
self to  the  surrounding  multitude,  in  the  following 
words:  ** Qentlemen,  I  cannot  but  hope  that  thid 
very  extraordinary  event  will  convince  vou  of 
what  I  agaifi  solemnly  protest  t4>  you,  that  I  am  in- 
nocent of  the  crime  for  which  you  have  adjudged 
me  to  die.'*    But  he  still  protested  in  vain. 

Tlie  supposed  crime  for  which  he  suffered  was, 
the  plundering  and  robbing  the  house  of  a  certain 
ftirioiis  And  powerful  rebel.  But  it  would  be  unjust 
to  his  memory  not  to  certify,  as  Mr.  Moody  does, 
that  he  has  since  learned,  fiom  the  voluntary  con- 
fession of  a  less  conscientious  loyalist,  that  this 
honest  man  was  charged  wrongfully,  inasmuch  as  he 
himself,  without  the  knowledge  of  the  other,  on  the 
principles  of  retaliation  and  revenge,  had  com- 
mittea  the  crime.  The  name  of  the  above-men- 
tioned honest  soldier  and  martyr  was  Robert  Max- 
well, a  Scotsman,  who  had  had  a  good  education. 

He  mode  a  foraons  attempt  to  secure  the  person 
of  Grov.  Lhingston,  of  New  Jersey,  in  which  he 
failed  from  information  given  by  one  of  his  com- 
rades, liis  favorite  exploit  was  to  cut  off  the 
American  despatches,  which  he  frequently  brought 
into  New  York.  He  wan  token  and  imi)ri8oned 
at  We^t  Point,  where  he  found  General  Arnold  a 
rigorous  jailor.  Writing  some  time  af^r  Arnold's 
trea*ion,  he  naively  says,  "  Under  new  masters,  it 
is  hoped,  General  Arnold  has  learned  new  max- 
ims. Compelled  by  truth,  however,  Mr.  Moody 
must  bear  him  testimony,  tliat  he  was  then  f:nth- 
fhl  to  his  employers,  and  abated  not  an  iota  in 
fulfilling  both  the  letter  and  the  spirit  of  tlieir 
general  orders  and  instructions.''  liis  subsequent 
e6ca])e  is  thus  told : — 

The  ways  of  Providence  are  often  mysterious, 


frequently  bringing  about  its  ends  by  the  roost 
lik^y  meansL  To  this  inhuman  treatment  in  Gene- 
ral Arnold's  camp,  Mr.  Moody  owed  his  future  safety. 
On  the  1st  of  Seotember,  he  was  carried  to  Waak- 
inffton*s  camp,  ana  there  confined  near  their  Libertr 
piHe.  Colonel  Skammel,  the  Adjutant  Gei;eral. 
came  to  see  him  put  in  ironsi  .When  tiiey  had 
handcuffed  him,  he  remonsti'ated  with  the  Colonel, 
desiring  that  his  legs,  which  were  indeed  in  a  worse 
situation  than  even  his  wrists,  might  be  examined ; 
farther  adding  only,  that  deatii  would  be  iiifii;itelj 
preferable  to  a  repetition  of  the  toiments  he  had 
just  under^ne.  1  he  Colonel  did  examine  his  legs; 
and  on  seeing  them,  he  also  acknowleilged  that  his 
treatment  bad  indeed  been  too  bad ;  and  asked  if 
General  Arnold  had  been  mada  acquainted  with  his 
situation.  Mr.  Moody  feels  a  sincere  pleasure  in  thus 
publicly  acknowlodgirg  his  obligations  and  his 
gratitude  to  Colonel  Skammel,  who  humanely  gave 
orders  to  the  Provost  Marshal  to  take  good  care  of 
him,  and  by  no  means  to  suffer  any  irons  to  be  pat 
on  his  legs,  till  they  were  likely  to  prove  less  dis- 
tressing. 

Mr.  Moody  attended  the  rebel  army  in  its  march 
over  the  New  Bridge ;  and  hod  an  opportunity  of 
observing  their  whole  line,  and  countirg  their  artil- 
lery. Ever^ahing  seemed  smooth  and  fair;  and  he 
felt  himself  much  at  ease,  in  the  prospect  of  beicg 
soon  exchanged;  when,  very  unexpectedly,  he  was 
visited  by  an  old  acauaintance,  one  of  their  Colonels, 
who  informed  him  inat  he  was  in  two  da3rs'  time  to 
be  brought  to  trial ;  that  Livingston  was  to  be  his 
prosecutor,  and  that  the  Court  Martial  was  carefully 
picked  for  the  purpose.  He  subjoined  that  he 
would  do  well  to  prepare  for  eternity,  since,  from 
the  evidence  whicn  he  knew  would  l>e  produced, 
there  was  but  one  issue  of  the  business  to  be 
expected.  Mr.  Moody  requested  to  be  informed, 
what  it  was  the  purpose  of  this  evidence  to  prove! 
It  was,  his  well-wisher  told  him,  that  he  had  assassi- 
nated a  Captain  Shaddock  and  a  Jjcutenant  Hen- 
drickson.  Tne^  were  the  two  officers  who  had  iallea 
fairly  in  battle  near  Black  Point,  as  has  been  already 
related.  The  Ensign  replied,  that  he  felt  himseu 
much  at  ease  on  that  account,  as  it  could  be  suffi- 
ciently cleared  up  by^  their  own  people,  who  bad 
been  in,  and  had  survived  the  action,  as  well  as  by 
some  of  their  officers,  who  were  at  the  time  prison- 
ers to  him,  and  spectators  of  the  whole  affair.  *'  AH 
this,**  said  his  friend,  "  will  be  of  little  avail ;  you 
are  so  obnoxious ;  you  have  been,  and  are  likely  to 
be,  so  miscliicvous  to  us,  that,  be  assured,  we  are 
resolved  to  get  rid  of  you  at  any  rate.  Besides, 
you  cannot  deny,  and  it  can  be  proved  by  incontes- 
table evidence,  that  you  have  enlisted  men,  in  this 
state,  for  the  King's  service,  and  this,  by  our  laws, 
is  death.** 

Ensign  Moody  affected  an  air  of  unconcern  at  this 
information ;  but  it  was  too  serious  and  important 
to  him  to  be  really  disregarded ;  he  resolved,  there- 
fore, from  that  moment,  to  effect  lus  escape,  or  to 
perish  in  the  attempt 

Every  precaution  had  been  taken  to  secure  the 
place  in  which  he  was  confined.  It  was  neoHy  in 
the  centre  of  the  rebel  camp.  A  sentinel  was  placed 
within  the  door  of  his  prison,  and  anotlier  without, 
besides  four  others  close  round,  and  within  a  few 
yards  of  the  place.  The  time  now  came  on  when 
he  must  either  mHke  his  escape,  or  lose  the  oppor- 
tunity forever.  On  the  night,  therefore,  of  the  iVth 
of  September,  busy  in  ruminating  on  his  project,  he 
had,  on  the  pretence  of  being  cold,  got  a  watch-coat 
thrown  across  his  shoulders,  that  he  might  better 
conceal,  from  his  unpleasant  companion,  the  opera- 
tions which  he  meditated  against  his  handcoffiv 
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While  he  was  raokiiig  his  inventioD,  to  find  some 
possible  meftns  of  extricating  himself  from  his  fetters, 
ne  proridentiallj  oast  his  eye  on  a  post  fastened  iu 
the  ground,  through  wliich  ou  hole  had  been  bored 
with  an  auger ;  and  it  ooourred  to  him  that  it  might 
be  possible,  with  the  aid  of  this  hole,  to  break  the 
bolt  of  his  haudeuffs.  Watching  the  opportunity, 
therefore,  from  time  to  time,  of  tlie  seutiners  look- 
ing another  way,  he  thrust  the  point  of  the  bolt 
into  the  above-mentioned  hole,  and  by  cantiously 
exerting  his  strc.igth,  and  gradually  bending  the 
iron  backwards  and  forwards,  he  at  length  broke  it 
Let  tJie  reader  imagine  what  hi;»  sensations  were, 
when  he  found  the  ma:iacles  drop  from  hb  handsl 
He  sprung  instantly  past  the  interior  sentinel,  and 
rushing  on  tlie  next,  with  one  hand  he  seized  his 
musket,  and  with  the  other  struck  him  to  the  ground. 
The  sentinel  withiu,  and  the  four  others*  wuo  were 
placed  by  the  fence  surrounding  the  place  of  his 
eonfiuement,  immediately  gave  the  alarm ;  and  in  a 
moment  the  cry  woa  general — *'  Moodv  is  escaped 
from  tlie  Provost **  It  is  impoMible  to  describe  the 
uproar  which  now  took  pW;e  throughout  the  whole 
camp.  In  a  few  minutes  every  man  was  in  a  bustle; 
every  man  was  looking  for  Moody,  and  multitudes 
passed  him  on  all  sides,  Httle  suspecting  that  a  man 
whom  they  saw  deliberately  marching  along,  with  a 
musket  on  his  shoulder,  could  be  the  fugitive  they 
were  in  auest  of  The  darkneas  of  the  night,  which 
was  also  olustering  and  drizzly,  prevented  a.iy  dis- 
crimination of  his  person,  and  was  indeed  the  great 
circumstance  that  renderc  1  his  escape  possiblei 

But  no  small  diHUoulty  still  remained  to  be  sur- 
mouate  L  To  preve  it  desertion,  Waaliington  had 
rarrouuded  Ids  caonp  with  a  chain  of  sentinels,  piist- 
ed  at  about  fprty  or  fifty  yards*  ilittance  from  each 
other;  he  wa^  uoacquaintei  with  their  stations;  to 
pa^  tlieoi  undisaoverci  was  next  to  impossible;  and 
to  be  discovered  would  certainly  be  fatal  In  this 
dileoima  Provido.ice  .'iffain  befrieaded  him.  He  had 
gaiaed  their  statioa  without  knowing  it,  when  luck- 
uj  he  heard  the  watchword  passed  from  one  to 
auothe^^" Look  sharp  to  the  chain:  Moody  is 
escaped  from  the  Provost"  From  the  sound  of  the 
Toioes  he  oscertaiael  the  reme^stive  situations  of 
these  sentineU;  aad  throwing  himself  ou  his  hands 
and  knees,  he  was  happy  enougii  to  crawl  through 
the  vacant  space  bet  wee  i  two  of  them,  unseen  by 
either.  Juiiging  that  their  line  of  pursuit  would 
naturally  be  towards  the  Biitish  army,  he  made  a 
detour  into  the  woods  on  the  opposite  side.  Through 
these  woods  he  made  as  much  speed  as  the  darkness 
of  the  night  would  permit,  steeiing  his  course,  after 
tlie  Indian  manner,  by  ocoasionallv  groping  and 
feeling  the  white  oak.  Oa  the  south  side  t'ae  bark 
of  this  tree  is  roush  and  unpleaMint  to  the  touch, 
but  ou  the  north  side  it  is  smooth ;  heace  it  serves 
the  sag  icious  traverser  of  the  desert,  by  night  as 
well  OA  by  day,  for  his  comi)a».  Throusli  the  most 
dismal  woods  and  swamps  he  continued  to  wander 
till  the  night  of  the  21st,  a  s])ace  of  more  than  fif^y- 
six  hours,  during  which  tim^s  ho  had  no  other  sus- 
tenance thai  a  ^'^w  bjcjh  lea  es  (whioh,  of  all  that 
tlie  woods  afforded,  were  the  least  unpleasant  to  the 
taste,  and  least  peniiciouj  to  he  ilth),  which  he  chew- 
ed and  swallowed,  to  abate  the  intolerable  cravings 
of  his  hunger. 

*  III  every  inhabited  district  he  knew  there  were 
friends  of  Government;  and  he  had  now  learned 
aljo,  where  and  how  to  find  them  out,  without 
endangering  their  safety,  which  was  always  the  first 
object  of  his  concern.  From  some  of  these  good 
men  he  received  minute  informntion  how  the  pursuit 
after  him  was  directed,  and  where  every  guard  was 
'posted.    Thus  assisted,  he  eluded  their  keenest  vigi- 


lance: and,  at  length,  by  God's  blessing,  to  hie 
unspeakable  joy  he  arriyed  safe  at  Paulus  Uook. 

Moody  went  to  England,  at  the  close  of  the 
war,  with  recommendations  to  Government  from 
Sir  Henry  Clinton,  and  afterwards  settled  on  his 
lialf  pay  in  Nova  Scotia,  where  he  died  at  Sidsi- 
bou,  in  1809,  at  the  age  of  sixty-five.* 

.    J09IAH  QUINCT,  JE, 

Edmttnd,  the  first  of  the  name  of  Quincy,  in  New 
EugUuid,  landed  at  Boston  with  John  Cotton,  Uio 
eminent  divine,  in  September,  1633.  Wo  hear  in 
1685  of  a  grant  of  land  on  Mount  Wolhiston  to 
him  by  the  town,  and  soon  ofler  of  his  death,  at 
the  age  of  thirty-three.  His  only  son,  Edmund, 
born  in  England  in  1627,  who  lived  on  the  lands 
at  Monnt  Wollaston,  afterwards  called  Braintree, 
was  a  country  magistrate,  and  d^ed  in  1697.  He 
had  two  sons,  Daniel  and  Edmnnd,  both  of  whom 
died  before  him.  Daniel  left  a  son  John,  l)om  in 
1689,  who  served  for  forty  years  as  a  represento* 
tive  of  his  district  in  the  Provincial  Legislature, 
and  as  a  member  of  tlie  Executive  Council,  and 
died  a  day  after  the  birth  of  his  great-grandson, 
John  Qnincy  Adams. 

The  youngest  son  of  DanieVs  brother,  Edmund, 
was  bom  in  1681,  and  died  at  London  in  1788, 
while  engaged  an  the  ngent  of  the  colony  in  piaess- 
ing  her  claims  in  tlie  dispute  as  to  the  boundary 
between  her  territory  and  that  of  New  Hamp- 
shire. Daring  the  latter  part  of  his  lite  he  filled 
the  office  of  Judge  of  the  Saprerao  Court  of  Mas- 
sachusetts. Josiah,  the  youngest  of  his  two  sons, 
Wiis  born  in  1709,  and  in  1755  appointed  by  Go- 
vernor Shirley  to  negotiate  with  New  York  and 
Pennsylvania  for  the  establishment  of  the  frontier 
post  of  Ticonderoga.  He  executed  other  impor- 
tant pnblic  trusts,  and  died  in  1784.  His  young- 
est son,  Josiah  Quincy,  Jr.,  was  bom  at  Boston, 
Feb.  22,  1744,  and  educated  at  the  school  of  Mr. 
Joseph  Mar.sh  in  Braintree.  He  entered  Harvard 
in  1759,  and  was  a  hard  student,  not  only  of  the 
Greek  and  Latin  but  also  of  the  English  classics. 
A  closely  >\Titten  manuscript  of  seventy  pages 
quarto,  filled  "with  extracts  from  Shakespeare,  is 
still  extant  with  the  date  1762.  On  taking  his 
Master's  degree  in  1766,  he  delivered  an  English 
oration  on  Patriotism,  a  fitting  coumiencement  of 
his  public  career.  He  had  previously  to  this,  in 
1763,  commenced  the  study  of  law  with  the  dis- 
tinguished Oxenbridge  Thacher  of  Boston.  He 
sooceeded,  on  the  death  of  his  instructor,  in  July, 
1765,  to  the  care  of  the  oflice,  and  on  his  admis- 
sion to  the  bar,  to  a  large  practice.  A  number 
of  MS.  volumes  of  Reports  from  bis  hand  at  this 
time  proves  his  industry  and  enthusiasm  in  his 
profession.    He  is  said  to  have  been  the  first 


*  Stbine's  Blognphlosl  Bkotcbes  of  American  LoyaUsts,  a 
4T1. 
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Iftwyer  who  pnt  hia  name  on  a  ^^  shingle**  at  hiii 
ofiSce  door. 

Quincy  commenced  his  career  as  political  writer 
by  the  publication  of  two  articles  in  the  Boston 
Gazette,  ia  September  and  October,  1767,  on  the 
recent  restrictions  on  the  commerce  and  enlarge- 
ment of  the  military  forces  of  the  colonies.  One 
oif  these  contains  this  bpirited  passage. 

In  defence  of  onr  civil  and  religions  rights,  we 
dare  oppose  tlie  world;  with  tire  God  of  urmies  on 
our  siae,  even  the  God  who  fought  our  fathers*  bat- 
tles, wc  fear  not  the  hour  of  trial,  thouffh  the  hosts  ' 
of  our  enemies  should  cover  the  field  like  locusts.  ! 
If  this  be  enthusiasm,  we  will  live  and  die  eothn- 
siasts. 

Blandbhments  will  ndt  fascinate  ns,  nor  will 
threats  of  a  **  halter^  intimidnte.  For  under  God, 
we  are  determined,  that  wheresoever,  whensoever, 
or  howsoever,  we  shall  be  culled  to  make  our  exit, 
we  will  die  freemen.  Well  do  we  know  that  all  tlie 
regalia  of  this  world  cannot  dignify  the  death  of  a 
villain,  nor  diminish  the  ignominy,  with  which  a 
slave  shall  quit  his  existence.  Neither  can  it  taint 
the  unblemished  honor  of  a  son  of  freedom,  though 
he  should  make  his  departure  on  the  already  pre- 
pared gibbet,  or  be  dragged  to  the  newly  erected 
scaffold  for  execution.  W  ilh  the  plaudits  of  his  con- 
science he  will  go  off  the  stage.  A  crown  of  joy  and 
immortality  shall  be  his  ret^ard.  The  history  of  his 
life  his  children  shall  venerate.  The  virtues  of  their 
sire  shall  excite  their  emulation. 

He  followed  these  by  others  of  a  similar  cha- 
racter during  the  next  year.  The  landing  of 
troops  in  October  culled  forth  a  vigorous  app«aL 

Oh,  my  countrymen  I  what  will  our  children  say, 
when  they  read  the  history  of  the»e  times,  should 
th^  find  we  tamely  gave  away,  without  one  noble 
struggle,  the  most  invaluable  of  earthly  blessings! 
As  they  drag  the  galUng  chain,  will  they  not  exe- 
crate us  f  If  we  have  any  respect  for  things  sacred ; 
any  regard  to  the  dearest  treasure  on  earth ; — if  we 
have  one  tender  sentiment  for  posterity ;  if  we  would 
not  be  despised  by  the  whole  world ; — let  us,  in  the 
most  open,  solemn  manner,  and  with  determined 
fortitude,  swear, — we  will  die, — if  we  cannot  live 
freemen ! 

Be  not  lulled,  my  countrymen,  with  vain  imagina- 
tions or  idle  fancies.  To  hope  for  the  protection  of 
Heaven,  without  doing  our  duty,  and  exerting  our- 
selves OS  becomes  men,  is  to  mock  the  Deity. 
Wherefore  had  man  his  reason,  if  it  were  not  to 
direct  him!  Wherefore  his  strength,  if  it  be  not  his 
protection!  To  banish  folly  and  luxur")',  correct 
vice  and  immorality,  and  stand  inunovaDle  in  the 
freedom,  in  which  we  are  free  indeed,  is  eminently 
the  duty  of  each  individual,  at  this  day.  When  this 
is  done,  we  may  rationally  hope  for  an  answer  to 
our  prayers;  for  the  whole  counsel  of  God,  and  the 
invincible  armour  of  the  Almighty. 

However  righteous  our  cause,  we  cannot,  in  this 

giriod  of  the  world,  expect  a  miraculous  salvation, 
eaven  will  undoubtedly  assist  us,  if  we  act  Uko 
men ;  but  to  expect  protection  from  above,  while  we 
are  enervated  by  luxury,  and  slothful  in  the  exertion 
of  those  abilities  with  which  we  are  endued,  is  an 
expectation  vain  and  foolish.  With  the  smiles  of 
Heaven,  virtue,  unanimity,  and  firmness  will  insure 
•necess.  While  we  have  eouity,  justice,  and  God  on 
our  side.  Tyranny,  spirituiu  or  temporal,  shall  never 
ride  triumphant  m  a  land  inhabited  by  Englishmen. 

His  increasing  practice  prevented  him  from  su- 


pervising the  printing  of  these  es^ayp,  but  an  in^ 
scription  on  one  of  his  MS8.,  '^  Let  Samuel  Adams, 
Esq.,  correct  the  press,^'  shows  that  this  duty  also 
was  in  patriot  bauds.  In  October,  1769,  he  mar- 
ried a  daughter  of  William  Phillips,  a  Boston 
merchant,  who  afterwards  rendered  liberal  finan- 
cial assistance  to  the  great  cause.  He  still  eon- 
tinned  his  communications  under  various  signa- 
tures, and  on  the  12th  of  February,  1770,  said  in 
one  of  these — 

From  a  conviction  in  my  own  mind,  that  America 
is  now  the  slave  of  Britain ;  from  a  sense  that  we  are 
every  day  more  and  more  in  danger  of  an  increaae 
of  our  burdens,  and  a  fastening  of  our  shackles,  I 
wish  to  see  my  countrymen  break  off, — of  for  «*cr  / 
>-all  social  intercourse  with  those,  whose  coomianee 
contaminates,  whose  luxuries  poison,  whose  avarice 
is  insatinble,  and  whose  unnatural  oppressions  are 
not  to  be  borne  That  Americans  wilf  know  their 
rights,  that  they  will  resume,  assert,  and  defiend 
them,  are  matters  of  which  I  harbour  no  donbt. 
Whether  the  nrts  of  policy,  or  the  arts  of  ««r,  frill 
decide  the  contest,  are  problems,  we  will  solve  at  a 
more  convenient  season.  He,  whose  heart  is  en- 
amoured with  the  refinements  of  political  artifice 
and  finesse,  will  seek  one  mode  of  relief;  he  whose 
heart  is  free,  honest,  and  intrepid,  will  parsne 
ther,  a  bolder,  and  more  noble  mode  of 
This  reply  is  so  intelligible,  that  it  needs  no 
ment  or  explanation. 

The  Boston  Massacre  occurred  on  the  fifth  of 
March  following,  and  Quincy,  to  hb  surprise,  was 
chosen  by  Colonel  Preston,  the  English  comman- 
der, as  hiH  counsel.  He  accepted  and  dischaiiged 
the  duty  with  his  colleague,  John  Adams,  not- 
withstanding the  opposition  of  his  friends  and  the 
censure  of  an  exciteid  public  opinion.  That  opi- 
nion has  long  since  justified  a  prediction  con- 
tained in  a  letter  to  }m  father,  explanatory  of  hia 
course. 

I  dare  affirm,  that  you  and  this  whole  people  iriH 
one  day  rejoice,  that  1  became  an  advocate  for  the 
aforesaid  **  criminals,"  charged  with  the  murder  of 
our  fellow-citizens. 

I  never  harboured  the  expectation,  nor  aoj  great 
desire,  that  all  men  should  speak  well  of  me.  To 
inquire  my  duty,  and  to  do  it,  is  my  aim.  Bein^ 
mortal,  I  am  subject  to  error;  and  conscious  of  thla. 
I  wish  to  be  diffident  Being  a  rational  creature,  1 
judge  for  myself,  according  to  tlie  light  afforded  oie. 
Wlien  a  plan  of  conduct  is  formed  with  on  honest 
deliberation,  neither  murmuring,  slander,  nor  re- 
proaches move.  For  my  single  self,  I  consider, 
judge,  and  with  reason  hope  tu  be  immutable. 

There  are  honest  men  in  all  sects, — ^I  wish  their 
approbation ; — there  are  wieked  bigots  in  all  par- 
ties,— I  abhor  tliem. 

Preston  was  defended  and  acquitted,  but  the 
opinions  of  his  counsel  remained  unchanged  on 
the  politicfd  bearing  of  the  act.  In  a  communi- 
cation published  Februai'y  11,  1771,  he  laments 
^^  hearing  so  little  discourse  relative  to  a  decent^ 
manly,  and  instructive  commemoration  of  the 
pielancholy  tragedy  of  the  fifth  of  March,  1770?" 
An  oversight  which  was  speedily  corrected,  the 
^^Bobton  Massacre  Orations^*  having  been  com- 
menced on  the  first  anniversary  of  that  event,  and 
continued  for  several  years. 

At  the  dose  of  1772,  symptoms  of  pulmonary 
disease  having  begun  to  develope  themselves  in 
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oonseqnence  of  Mr.  Qnincy's  intense  application 
to  business,  he  'songht  relief  in  a  voyage  to 
Charleston.  He  returned  by  land,  and  his  jonr- 
nal,  containing  a  curious  though  brief  sketch  of 
the  places  he  visited,  is  printea  in 'his  life  by  his 
son.  He  returned  in  May  with  improved  h^th. 
During  the  next  month  the  celebrated  letters  of 
Hutchinson  and  others  were  discovered  and  tran^j- 
raitted  to  the  colonies  by  Franklin.  Soon  after 
their  publication  Quinoy  wrote  a  series  of  papers 
with  the  signature  of  Marehmont  Needham^  one  of 
which  contains  this  passage : — 

If  to  appear  for  my  country  is  treoBOn,  and  to  arm 
for  her  defence  is  reDellion,~like  my  fathers,  I  will 
fflory  in  the  name  of  rebel  and  traitor, — as  they  did 
in  that  of  puritan  and  enthusiast. 

In  May,  1774,  he  published  a  political  pamph- 
let, Obaervatiom  an  the  aet  of  Parliament^  eom- 
monly  called  ''The  Boston  Port  BUl^'  with 
Thoughts  on  Civil  Society  and  Standing  Armies, 
It  is  sound  and  forcible  in  its  reasoning,  and  con- 
tains passages  of  much  eloquence. 

In  September,  1774,  Mr.  Qnincy  sailed  for 
England,  with  the  double  hope  of  reinvigorating 
his  constitution  and  effecting  something  for  the 
ben^t  of  his  country  with  the  home  government. 
He  became  acquainted  in  London  with  Lord 
North  and  other  leading  statesmen  of  both  par- 
ties, and  also  with  Franklin.  Of  the  last  he 
writes,  November  27,  1774 — 

Be  careful  what  ports  of  this  letter  yon  publish ; 
without  absolute  necessity,  do  not  publish  any.  Dr. 
Frauklin  aud  others  complain  much  of  their  letters 
being  made  public  It  is  a  fear  of  that,  that  pre- 
vents him  and  many  more  from  writing  to  you. 

Dr.  Franklin  is  an  American  in  heart  and  souL 
Ton  may  trust  him;  hb  ideas  are  not  contracted 
within  the  narrow  limits  of  exemption  from  taxes, 
but  are  extended  upon  the  broad  scale  of  total 
emancipation.  He  is  explicit  and  bold  upon  the 
anbiect,  and  his  hopes  are  as  sanguine  as  my  own, 
of  toe  triumph  of  liberty  in  America. 

His  correspondence  soon  bears  witness  to  the 
hopelessness  of  negotiation,  and  the  necessity  of 
linnness  and  resolution  on  the  part  of  America. 
He  continued  to  reside  in  London,  attending  the 
American  debates  in  Parliament,  vibiting,  and 
now  and  then  going  to  see  Garrick,  but  without 
improvement  to  his  health.  On  the  16th  of 
Mtux^h,  1775,  he  sailed  for  Boston.  When  not 
more  than  three  days  at  sea,  he  dictated  to  a 
seaman  a  farewell  latter  to  his  friends  at  home, 
anticipating  that  he  should  not  Uve  through  the 
voyage.    In  it  he  says : — 

Foreseeing  that  there  will  be  many  inexplicable 
eircnmstances  in  the  way  of  my  friends,  to  account 
for  many  thines  relating  to  my  conduct,  I  should 
have  been  glad,  if  God  bad  spared  my  life,  to  con- 
verse with  them  once  more.  But  this,  nis  holy  Pro- 
vidence seems  fully  settled  to  deny.  Some  few 
matters  I  have  prevailed  with  a  friend  on  board  to 
minute  for  their  information. 

My  going  to  America  at  this  time  was  very  con- 
siderablv  against  my  inclinations,  especially  as  Doc- 
tor Fothergill  was  of  opinion  that  Bristol  waters 
would  be  of  great  advantage  to  me.  But  he  did  not 
dissuade  me  from  going  to  America,  but  advised  it 
very  strongly  in  preference  to  my  staying  in  London, 
or  Its  environs. 


The  most  weighty  motive  of  all  that  determined 
my  conduct,  was  the  extreme  urgency  of  about  fif- 
teen or  twenty  most  staunch  friends  to  America,  and 
many  x>f  them  tlie  most  learned  and  respectable  cha- 
racters in  the  kingdom,  for  my  immediately  pro- 
ceeding to  Boston.  Their  sentiments  what  ought  to 
bo  the  conduct  of  Boston,  aud  of  the  continent,  at 
this,  and  the  approaching  season,  I  had  heard  very 
often  in  the  social  circle;  and  in  what  thin^  they 
differed  I  perfectly  knew.  It  appeared  of  high  im- 
portance that  the  sentiments  of  such  persons  should 
be  known  in  America.  To  commit  their  setitiments 
to  writing,  was  neither  practicable  nor  prudent  at 
this  time.  To  the  bosom  of  a  friend  they  could  m- , 
trust  what  might  be  of  great  advantage  to  my  coun- 
try. To  me  that  trust  was  committed,  and  I  was, 
immediately  upon  my  arrival,  to  assemble  certain 
persons,  to  whom  I  w.is  to  communicate  mv  trust, 
and  had  Gk>d  spared  my  life,  it  seems  it  would  have 
been  of  great  service  to  my  country.  •  • 

•  •••••• 

*  *  Ever  since  I  have  been  out,  almost 
everything  has  been  different  from  what  I  expected. 
Inst^vd  of  pleasant  weather,  the  most  inclement  and 
damp,  which  removes  me  entirely  from  the  deck, 
and  when  I  was  flattered  with  the  hope  of  getting 
into  port  six  days  ago,  I  am  yet  here,  as  distant 
from  it  as  when  the  encouragement  was  given  me. 
Had  Providence  been  pleased  that  I  should  have 
reached  America  six  days  ago,  I  should  have  been 
able  to  converse  with  my  friends.  I  am  persuaded 
that  this  voyage  and  passiige  are  the  instruments  to 
pint  an  end  to  my  being.    His  holy  will  be  done  I 

He  grew  weaker  and  weaker,  and  on  the 
twenty-^ixth  of  April,  within  sight  of  land,  and 
almost  within  hearing  of  the  news  of  the  battle  of 
Lexington,  expired  ^4n  solitude,  amidst  suffer- 
ing, witliont  associate,  and  withont  witness;  yet 
breathing  forth  a  dying  wish  for  hb  country,  de- 
siring to  live  only  to  perform  towards  her  a  last 
and  signal  service."*  His  remains  were  bronght 
into  port  in  the  ship  at  Gloucester,  and  the  siege 
of  Boston  having  dispersed  his  relatives  and 
friends,  were  bui%d  there  by  kind  but  strange 
hands.  As  soon  as  the  district  was  sufficiency 
tranquil,  they  were  removed  by  his  aged  father 
to  the  burial-ground  at  Braintree.  A  monument 
was  raised  over  his  resting-place  after  his  widow 
had  been,  in  1798,  placed  beside  him,  with  an  in- 
scription by  John  Quincy  Adams,  closing  with 
these  well-turned  hues : — 

srntANon, 

In  contemplating  this  monument,  the  frail  tribute 
Of  fihal  gratitude,  and  affection, 

Glows  thy  bold  breast  with  patriotic  flame! 
Let  his  example  point  the  paths  of  fame  I 
Or  seeks  thy  lieart,  averse  from  public  strife, 
The  milder  traces  of  domestic  life  ? 
Her  kindred  virtues  let  thy  soul  revere. 
And  o'er  the  best  of  mothers  drop  a  tear. 

JEREMY  BELKNAP. 

This  eminent  New  England  clergyman  and  his- 
torian was  bom  June  4,  1744,  in  Boston,  where 
the  family  "resided  for  three  generations.  His 
habits  in  childhood  showed  the  future  antiquarian 
and  historian.    At  ten  years  of  age  "he  maae  neat 
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abstracts  of  theaennQiiB  at  the  Old  South  Chnroh; 
and  from  his  entrance  at  Harvard,  at  fifteen,  kept, 
through  his  life,  series  of  interieaved  annotated 
almanacs,  a  &vorite  mode  of  diary  of  the  Eastern 
clergyman,  of  >?hich  some  corioiis  specimens  are 
preserved.  He  had,  too,  his  manuscript  books, 
Qttoiidiana  Miaoellanea^  Jbe,^  for  extracts  from  the 
authors  he  read.  The  first  entry  on  the  first 
page  of  these  is  significant  of  his  tastes  thus 
early  forming,  from  Eckard^s  Roman  History : — 
^Hbere  ore  required  so  many  qualifications  and 
accomplishments  in  an  historian,  and  so  much 
core  and  niceness  in  writing  an  histonr,  that  some 
have  reckoned  it  one  of  the  most  difficult  labors 
human  nature  is  capable  of."  He  left  Harvard 
with  the  class  of  1762,  and  became,  hke  so  many 
others,  a  schoolma^r.  After  four  years  in  this 
employment,  and  when  he  had  fully  estabhahed 
his  resolution,  he  was  ordained  as  a  preacher. 
He  married  Ruth  Eliot,  of  Boston,  ana  became 
pastor  of  tlie  church  in  Dover,  New  Hampshire, 
in  1767,  where  he  passed  twenty  years.  His  his- 
torical tastes  soon  developed  themselves ;  but  they 
were  somewhat  interrupted  by  the  opening  scenes 
of  the  Revolution,  in  which  Belknap  bore  the 
port  of  a  good  Whig,  counselling  the  people  by 
nis  pen.  He  was  chosen  chaplam  to  tne  troops 
of  New  Hampshire  at  Cambridge,  but  declined 
the  appointment  In  1787  he  left  Dover  for  the 
charge  of  the  Federal  Street  Church  in  Bo^n,  a 
position  which  he  held  till  his  death,  caused  snd* 
denly  by  paralysis,  June  20,  1798.  He  had  him- 
self in  some  lines  of  poetry,  found  among  his 
papers,  invoked  a  speedy  departure. 

When  fiuth  and  patienee,  hope  and  love, 
Have  made  us  meet  for  heaven  above. 
How  blest  the  privilege  to  rise 
Snatched  in  a  moment  to  the  skies  I 
Unconscious,  to  resign  our  breath. 
Nor  taste  the  bitterness  of  death. 
Such  be  my  lot,  Lord,  if  thou  please, 
•  To  die  in  silence  and  at  eaae^ 
When  thou  dost  know  thift  rm  prepared, 
O  seize  me  quick  to  my  reward. 
But  if  thy  wisdom  sees  it  best 
To  turn  thine  ear  from  this  request-^ 
If  sickness  be  the  appointed  way. 
To  waste  this  frame  of  human  clay ; 
If,  worn  with  grief  and  racked  with  pain, 
This  earth  must  turn  to  earth  again ; 
Then  let  thine  angels  round  me  stand — 
Support  me  by  thy  powerful  hand; 
Let  not  my  faith  or  patience  move, 
Nor  aught  abate  my  hope  or  love ; 
But  bnghter  may  my  graces  shine, 
Till  they're  absorbed  in  light  divine. 

His  distinct  historical  labors  commenced  with 
his  residence  in  New  Hampshire,  where  he  en- 
gaged in  the  study  and  preparation  of  manu- 
scripts, using  great  diligence  in  his  pioneer  work. 
Before  the  Revolution,  Belknap  had  studied  his 
subject  in  the  steeple  of  the  Old  South  Church, 
among  the  books  collected  by  his  pastor,  Mr. 
Prince.  In  the  preface  to  his  first  volume,  Belk- 
nap suggests  a  public  repository  for  USS.,  under 
proper  regulations.  This  first  volume  of  his  JETo- 
tory  of  New  Hampshire  appeared  at  Philadelphia 
in  1784,  under  the  supenntendence  of  Ebenezer 
Hazard,  the  Postmaster-General,  and  compiler  of 
the  State  Papers.    The  second  appeared  at  Bos- 


ton in  1791,  and  the  thiid  in  the  same  dij^  in  tib* 
following  year.  To  assist  him  in  the  wcnv,  wbi<^ 
at  the  time  of  the  publication  of  the  last  yofauDO 
had  frdlen  short  of  the  aotoal  expenses,  the  Lcija 
lature  of  New  Hampshire  granted  him  &y 
pounds.  Its  merits  at  the  present  day  wooid 
secure  it  a  better  reception.  The  first  yotliiiiie 
comprehends  the  events  of  one  complete  ocntury, 
from  the  discovery  of  the  river  Pascataooa;  the 
second,  seventy-five  years,  from  1715 ;  Uie  diird 
is  occupied  wiUi  a  geographical  description  of  the 
state  ;  with  sketches  Ci  its  natural  history,  pro- 
ductions, improvements,  and  present  state  of 
society  and  manners,  laws  and  government. 

The  candor  and  agreeable  style  of  this  work 
are  no  less  renuirkable  than  its  historical  tact 
and  fidelity.  It  has  long  ranked  at  the  head  of 
the  local  state  histories  of  the  conntry.  The 
author  had  everything  to  acquire  and  arrange. 
He  overcame  these  difiiculties,  and  sdzed  hia  aab- 
ject  with  the  gra^  of  an  earnest  thinker  and  ac- 
complished writer.  The  interesting  cha|>tera  in. 
the  third  volume  on  physical  geograpny  and 
natural  history  show  that  he  took  no  narrow  yiev 
of  the  relations  of  his  snbject 

On  the  completion  of  this  work,  an  editor  of  a 
newspi^r  in  Keene,  N.H.,  made  tl^  nsodeat  an- 
nouncement to  his  readers  that  ^^to  render  his 
papw  as  usefhl  and  entertaining  ss  possible,  be 
proposed  to  (Sonunence  upon  the  Rev.  Mr.  B«dk- 
nap^s  late  History  of  New  Hampshire,  and  ood- 
tinue  a  small  part  of  the  same  weekly.  As  every 
member  of  the  oonmiunity  is  equally  interested  in 
this  much-approved  History,  the  editor  flatters 
himself  that  the  above  attempt  to  please  yvill 
meet  with  the  approbation  of  his  generous  patrona. 
This  informatiim  is  given  to  accommodate  those 
who  have  a  desire  of  oecoming  subscribers  for  the 
Chsihire  Adtertiser^  that  they  may  apply  in 
season,  and  not  be  disappointed  of  the  first  part 
of  this  valuable  History."  To  which  cool  nropo- 
sitioii,  when  the  anthor  was  informed  of  it  by  his 
friend,  Iraiah  Thomas,  he  r^ed :  *^  As  I  am  par- 
ticulariy  interested  in  the  success  of  that  hterary 
adventure,  I  beg  yon  would  set  me  down  as  a 
subscriber  for  me  Cheshire  Advertiser  for  one 
year^  commence  from  the  first  portion  of  the 
said  History  which  you  may  reprint,  and  send  the 

Sapers  to  me  regularly  by  the  post  If  you  are 
esirous  of  reprinting*  the  cernficate  from  the 
Clerk  of  the  Federal  Court,  which  secures  the 
copyright  of  the  said  History  to  me  nnd  my  heirs, 
agreeably  to  the  laws  of  the  United  States,  be  so 
good  as  to  let  me  know  it,  and  1  will  send  yofa  an 
authenticated  copy." 

In  1790,  Belknap  projected  the  Massachnaetts 
Historical  Society,  ^vhich  became  long  since  an 
established  precedent  for  dmilar  organizatiotis 
throughout  the  country.  At  the  request  of  this 
body  he  delivered,  Oct  28,  1792,  a  centennial 
IHsoourse  intended  to  commemorate  theDieeorer^ 
of  America  by  Christopher  Columbus^  on  the 
completion  of  the  third  century  since  that  event. 
Four  dissertations  are  added  on  points  rained  by 
the  address.  The  whole  is  well  filled  with  in- 
genious philosophical  suggestions. 

In  the  same  year  with  this  address  appeared  in 
successive  numbers  of  the  Colmnbian  Magaaane, 
a  production  entitled  The  Ibre&terSy  an  Amerietm^ 
taUy  being  a  eequel  to  the  hietory  qf  John  Af  U 
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tJie  CMhier,  hi  a  imM  of  UtUn  to  a  frimd: 
This  was  written  by  Dr.  Belknap.  The  p&pers 
■weto  coUeotoil  in  a  Tolame,  and  printed  again 
witli  two  additional  lottery  oontinning  the  etorj, 
in  17fle. 


Tfao  Forestera  ia  an  apologae,  written  after  the 
tmuiner  of  Arbnthnot's  John  Bull,  in  whiob  the 
leading  states  and  interests  df  the  American 
eontioeatt  are  repra^atcd  onder  oatcli-wortls  of 
easy  interpretation.  The  Foresters  tliemselves 
are  the  people  of  the  Uniteil  States;  Onontio  is 
Canada ;  Robert  Lumber,  New  Hampbire;  John 
Oo^ne,  Massachusetta;  Peter  Bnlt-Fi'og,  New 
Tprk;  Walter  Rpeweed,  Vir^ia;  his  granil- 
aon,  Oenerat  Waihington;  Charles  Indigo,  Sooth 
'  Carolina;  Ethan  Greeowoo<1,  Vermont.  The 
settlements  of  the  conatrj  are  related 


w  constitution,  and 
French  interference.     There  is  much  sir  hnmor 
in  this  boob,  hit  off  in  a  nt>Bt  quiet  stvlo.* 

In  1793  he  published  anonymously  a  Life  of 
WatU,  in  oonneiion  with  Kippia's  Life  of  Dod- 
dralge.  In  the  conoliuaon  of  this  life  be  Btatea 
what  he  interpreted  m  the  views  of  Watts  in 
relation  to  the  Trinitv.  This  portion  has  been 
ftdded  by  his  grand-Janghter  to  the  jndidons 
nieiDoir  she  has  published  of  Belknnp.t 


•  Thl>  prodna 


B  WIS  pltaaantl;  T*TiT*d  oi 


Ktbc  r»«t  BCTUt.  It  lb*  Hoit-ei 
V  Tark  llblorhal  SodMr. 
ttH  AHw  Bonia,  Mot.  10,  ISM 


wlUi  tb»  Amariai 


_.   n  WMOry  mtlrwUn."     "Sllty-two  j-cu 

ago''  Mr.  Birant  BanUnuid.  "b*  rub11Ili«d  thi  Fonncr 
img  ■  tivarlU  Bt  Kdv  Engliod  OnMldu.'' 


f,  D.D.,  Oh  Hlaloilu  of  Kav 


In  1791  Belknap  pnblished  the  first  volnme  of 
a  series  of  American  biographical  sketches — An 
Sittorieal  aooowit  <f  tho»ep«nen$  wko  hate  hten 
dittinfuithtd  in  Amtrita  a*  Advonlvrort,  Statm- 
mm,  PhilMophtn,  IHtine*,  JTarriort,  Aulhort, 
and  athar  rmiark^U  eharaeten,  eompr^Miding 
a  rtoital  of  tht  menU  eomeetoA  tntA  ih»r  Uvot 
andaetioni. 

The  second  volume  of  the  Biographies  was 
completed  and  in  press  at  the  time  of  the 
Mthor's  death. 

The  next  year  he  issaeii  a  CotUetwn  of  Ptalmt 
and  Hymns,  which  was  in  use  for  a  while  witli 
the  New  England  Congregational  chni'ches. 
Several  of  tliese  were  written  by  himself. 

In  I7eS  Bp|>eared  Dr.  Belkn^'s  Diu«rtationt 
on  th€  Gharaater  Loath,  and  Rtturreetwn  of 
Jeuit  Chritt,  and  tht  Beidonee  of  his  Gotpsl. 
with  Remark*  t>n  lomo  mntiment*  adsaneed  in  a 
book  4nlitUd  "  Tht  Ago  qfBoatoa." 

As  on  anealote  of  Dr.  Belknap's  historical  ao- 
onracy,  it  may  be  mentioned,  that  the  year  be- 
fore his  death  he  sailed  from  New  Beilfonl  to 
ascertain  the  island  disoovered  by  Gosnold  in 
1903,  which  he  had  statoil  incorrectly  in  the 
first  volume  of  his  Biographies.  Finding  the 
exact  locality  on  the  island  of  Cuttyhonk,  he  re- 
wnite  the  life  for  tlie  second  volume,  and  intro- 
dnced  a  description  of  the  spot. 


Wlien  the  foresters  had  broken  their 
with  Bull,  It  was  u; 
might  form  sbrood. 
them  to  be  united 
family  ^ould  ooane 
chant  or  Esctor,  vithoi 


jndged  expedient 
IB  themselves,  that  uo  i 
eu  in  trade  vith  any  n 


the  conseot  of  the  othen, 
lo  short,  it  became  neceMory  for  themto  eater  into 
a  portnenhlp  (or  their  mutanl  interest  nnd  conve- 
nienca  To  do  this  was  a  nice  point,  and  required 
much  dehcocy.  It  wsa  to  them  a  new  subject,  and 
they  hod  sn  untrodden  pnth  before  them.  After 
mnvh  Fonsaltition  sad  inquiry,  their  ingenuity  sug- 
gested to  them  the  ides  of  on  ariginol  Kiciiil  compact. 
"  Why  ehould  wo  (said  they)  look  abroad  for  prece- 
dents, when  we  have  enough  omimg  ourselves  ( 
See  the  baueri  ia  oar  own  bnwka  and  meadows, 
how  they  work  in  complete  partnenbip,  caoManuly 
baa  its  own  cell,  and  a  Dumber  of  cells  are  placed  JQ 
one  pond.  They  carry  on  their  operatiaos  witli 
peace  and  unanunity,  wilhont  even  the  appearance 
i)f  a  masleT.  Here  is  a  perfect  repablie,  u  complete 
equaUty,  a  striking  example  of  order  without  subor- 
dination, of  liberty  witliout  jealousy,  of  industry 
without  coerciiia,  of  economy  without  parsimony, 
of  sagncity  witliont  overbearina  iofluenec.  Every 
one  knows  Ids  own  business  ana  does  it,  their  labour 
goes  OD  with  regulnrity  and  decency;  their  united 
efforta  serve  the  common  cause,  and  the  interest  of 
every  one  is  involved  in  thiit  of  the  whole.  Let  ns 
go  and  do  likewise."  The  hint  took,  and  a  plan  of 
coNnDtnATiON,  OS  it  wns  called,  was  dmwn  up  oa 
principles  nt  the  purest  euunllty;  eatli  family  re- 
taining the  entire  control  of  its  own  domestic  con- 
cerns, without  any  interference  of  the  othen,  and 
agreeiag  to  contribute  eoluniarilg  its  proportion  of 
labour  and  money  to  support  the  eoTnnio:i  interest. 
This  was,  in  theory,  n  very  pretty  device,  einctly 


a  set  of  people  who  thought  themselves 


tlunpihlre,  wllb  Hiectlona  fkvm  h 
wrlilngi.  OollFeud  ind  smuMP 
Uupar  4  BieUUTS.    IMT. 


1  b;  ui  (T 
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completely  virtuous.  But  as  it  oft«n  haupens  that 
great  ingentiity  exists  without  much  judgment  or 
policy,  BO  it  proved  here.  These  foresters  did  not 
consider  that  their  intellects  were  not,  like  those  of 
the  beavers,  confined  to  a  few  particular  objects; 
that  they  were  not,  like  the  beaven,  void  of  passions 
and  preiudices,  void  of  ambition,  jealousy,  avarice, 
and  self-interest  With  all  the  infirmities  of  hu- 
manity, they  were  expecting  to  establish  a  oonmiu- 
nity  on  a  plan  similar  to  that  in  which  no  such 
deionnities  can  possibly  find  admittance. 

Though  for  a  while,  and  during  the  period  of  the 
law-suit,  when  common  danger  impelled  them  to 
keep  themselves  close  together,  this  plan  answered 
the  end  better  than  none ;  yet  in  fact  the  notion  of 
independence  had  so  intoxicated  their  minds,  that 
having  cast  off  their  dependence  on  Mr.  Bull,  they 
thought  themselves  independent  of  all  the  world 
beside.  When  they  had  got  entirely  clear  of  the 
controversy  with  him,  tbey  were  in  the  condition  of 
a  young  heir  just  come  of  age,  who  feels  proud  of 
his  fre^om,  and  tliinks  he  has  a  right  to  act  without 
control  Each  family  felt  its  own  importance,  and 
expected  a  degree  of  respect  from  the  others,  in  pro- 
portion to  its  numbers,  its  property,  its  exertions,  its 
antiquity,  and  other  trifling  cousideratfous,  which 
ought  never  to  have  had  any  place  in  a  partnership 
of  complete  eouality ;  and  in  consequence  of  this 
intoxicating  idea  of  independence,  each  family 
claimed  the  right  of  giving  or  withholding  its  con- 
sent to  what  was  proposed  by  any  or  all  of  the 
others. 

In  the  club  room,  among  a  number  of  ingenious 
devices,  there  was  a  clock,  of  a  most  curious  and  in- 
tricate construction,  by  which  all  the  common  con- 
cerns of  the  partnership  were  to  be  regelated.  It 
had  one  bell,  on  whicn  thirteen  distinct  hammers 
struck  the  hours.  Each  hammer  was  moved  bv  in- 
dependent wheels  and  weights,  each  set  of  wheels 
ana  weights  was  inclosed  in  a  separate  case,  the  key 
of  which  was  kept,  not  as  it  ought  to  have  been,  by 
the  person  who  represented  the  family  at  club,  but 
in  each  mansion  house ;  and  every  family  claimed  a 
right  either  to  keep  the  key  at  home  or  send  it  to 
club,  when  and  by  whom  they  pleased.  I^ow  as 
this  clock,  like  all  other  automatons,  needed  fre- 
quently to  be  wound  up,  to  be  oiled  and  cleaned,  a 
very  nice  and  particular  adjustment  of  circum- 
stances was  necessary  to  preserve  the  regularity  of 
its  mot%u8,  and  make  the  hammers  peHbrm  their 
functions  with  propriety.  Sometimes  one  or  two 
of  the  hammers  would  be  out  of  order,  and  when  it 
came  to  the  turn  of  one  to  strike  it  would  be  silent; 
then  there  must  be  a  running  or  sending  home  for 
the  key,  and  the  houses  being  at  a  considerable  dis- 
tance, much  time  was  spent  in  waiting  Sometimes 
the  mefisenger  arrived  at  an  unseasonable  hour,  when 
the  family  was  asleep,  or  abroad  in  the  fields,  and 
it  would  take  up  a  considerable  time  to  collect  them, 
and  lay  the  case  before  them,  that  they  might  de- 
liberate and  determine  whether  the  key  should  be 
sent  or  not ;  and  before  this  could  be  done,  the  clock 
would  get  more  out  of  order.  By  this  means,  the 
club  was  frequently  perplexed ;  they  knew  neither 
the  hour  of  the  day,  nor  the  day  of  the  month ; 
they  could  not  date  their  letters,  nor  adjust  their 
books,  nor  do  business  with  any  regularity. 

Besides  this,  there  was  another  inconvenience. 
For  though  tliey  had  a  strong-box,  yet  it  was  filled 
with  nothing  but  bills  of  paroels,  and  accounts  pre- 
sented for  payment,  contracts  of  loans,  and  inaen- 
tures  for  services.  Ko  money  could  be  had  from 
any  of  the  families,  but  by  their  own  voluntary 
consent ;  and  to  gain  this  consent  there  was  great 
difficulty.    Some  had  advanced  "viihat  they  supposed 


to  be  more  than  their  proportion ;  otiben  had  piiid 
lessw  The  former  would  give  no  more,  till  the  latter 
had  made  up  their  quotas,  and  there  was  no  aatho- 
rity  which  could  call  any  one  to  aeoount,  or  raaka 
him  do  his  duty.  Their'  whole  estates  were  morV 
gaged  for  the  money  which  they  had  borrowed  of 
Mr.  Lewis  and  Mr.  Frog ;  and  yet  they  could  omrrj 
on  no  business  in  partnership.  In  fiict  they  bad 
formed  such  an  unheard  of  kind  of  partnersliip, 
that  though  they  could  run  therosdves  m  debt,  yet 
they  could  not  oblige  one  another  to  raise  any  moii«j 
to  discharge  their  debts. 

Each  family,  however,  carried  on  a  separate  trade, 
and  they  contrived  to  undersell  each  other,  both  at 
home  and  at  market  Each  family  also  had  a  sepa- 
rate debt,  which  some  were  providing  means  to  o^ 
chaise,  and  others  uefflecied.  In  one  or  two  of  the 
famihes  they  went  to  loggerheads  among  themaelTeiL 
John  Codhne*s  family  was,  for  several  dsys,  a  scene 
of  confusion  and  ^sorder;  nothing  was  seen  or 
heard,  but  cursing  and  calling  names,  kicking  ehina 
and  pulling  noses.  John  at  first  tned  to  sfleiiee 
them  by  gentle  means,  but  finding  these  ineffectual, 
he  at  length  drew  his  hanger,  and  swore  he  wouki 
cut  off  the  ears  of  the  first  that  should  dare  to  make 
any  more  noise.  This  threatening  drove  two  or 
three  turbulent  fellows  out  of  doors,  after  whi<^  the 
house  was  tolerably  quiet.  Somethinir  of  the  same 
kind  happened  in  Robert  Lumber's  uunily,  hut  he 
made  so  good  a  use  of  his  fistas  quelled  the  distorb- 
ance  at  once. 

In  the  family  of  Roger  Carrier  there  seemed  to 
be  a  predominant  lurch  for  knavery,  for  he  publicly 
advertised  that  he  was  ready  to  pay  his  oebt^  by 
notes  of  hand,  subject  to  a  discount,  the  amount  of 
which  was  indefinite,  because  continually  increasing; 
and  that  whoever  did  not  take  his  pay,  when  thus 
offered,  might  go  without  The  other  families  weie 
alarmed  at  his  conduct ;  but  had  no  power  to  oblige 
him  to  deal  honestly,  and  he  carriea  his  roguery  ao 
far  as  to  bid  them  ail  defiance. 

In  this  state  of  debility  and  distraction,  it  beeame 
necessary  to  consult  on  some  measures  for  a  better 
plan  of  union.  They  began  to  be  convinced  that 
they  were  not  heavers,  nor  capable  of  subsisting  in 
such  a  state  of  society  as  had  been  adopted  from 
them.  Something  more  energetic  was  wanted  to 
compel  the  lazy,  to  check  the  knavish,  to  direct  the 
industrious,  and  to  keep  the  honest  from  being  in»- 
]K)sed  upon.  It  had  been  often  in  contemplation  to 
amend  the  mode  of  partnership ;  but  now  the  dieor^ 
(lers  in  some  of  tlie  families  oecame  so  alarming, 
that  though  they  had  been  quelled  for  the  present, 
it  was  uncertain  whether  they  would  not  break  out 
again,  especially  as  one  whole  family  seemed  deter- 
mined openly  to  patronize  roguery.  These  conside- 
rations served  to  nasten  the  change  which  had  beea 
contemplated.  It  was  accordingly  moved  in  tiie 
club,  that  each  family  sliould  appoint  one  or  more 
persons  to  meet  together  and  consult  upon  some  al- 
terations and  improvements'  in  the  partuershipu 

THX  Hxw  ooinrrnmoK. 

The  professed  design  of  the  meeting  was  to  reform 
and  amend  the  plan ;  but  in  fact  when  they  came  to 
examine  it,  they  found  themselves  obliged  to  paaa 
the  same  sentence  on  it  that  was  once  delivered  con- 
cerning the  famous  poet  Alexander  Pope,  whoea 
usual  ejaculation  was  God  mend  me  I  "  Mend  you,* 
said  a  hackney  coachman  (looking  with  contempt  on 
his  dwarfish  form  and  hump  back),  **  it  would  not  ba 
half  so  much  trouble  to  make  a  new  one." 

A  new  one  was  accordingly  entered  upon,  and  tha 
fundamental  principle  of  it  was,  not  to  suppoee  men 
as  good  as  they  ought  to  be,  but  to  take  them  aa 
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they  are.  " Tt  i«<  true"  said  they,  "  that  all  men  are 
natarally  free  and  equal ;  it  is  a  yery  good  idea, 
and  ought  to  be  understood  in  every  contract  and 
partnership  which  can  be  formed ;  it  may  serve  as 
a  check  upon  ambition  and  other  human  passions, 
and  put  people  in  mind  that  they  may  some  time  or 
other  be  called  to  account  by  toeir  equals.  But  it 
is  Dfl  true  that  this  equality  is  destroyed  by  a  thou- 
sand causes  which  exist  in  nature  and  in  society. 
It  is  true  that  all  beasts,  birds,  and  fishes  are  uatu- 
rally  free  and  equal  in  some  respects,  but  yet  we 
find  them  unequal  in  other  respects,  and  one  be- 
comes the  prey  of  another. '  There  is,  and  always 
will  be,  a  supe.-iority  and  an  inferiority,  in  spite  of 
all  the  systems  of  metaphysics  that  ever  existed. 
How  can  you  prevent  one  man  from  being  stronger, 
or  wi$er,  o^  richer  than  another?  and  wul  not  the 
strong  overcome  the  weak?  will  not  the  canning 
eircumvent  the  foolish  ?  and  will  not  the  borrower 
become  servant  to  the  lender  ?  Is  not  this  noble, 
free  and  independent  creature  man,  necessarily  sub- 
ject to  lords  of  his  own  species  in  every  stage  of  his 
existence  ?  When  a  child,  is  be  not  under  the  com- 
mand of  his  parents?  Send  him  to  school,  place 
him  out  as  an  apprentice,  put  him  on  board  a  ship, 
enrol  him  in  a  company  of  militia^,  must  he  not  be 
aabject  to  a  master?  rlace  him  in  any  kind  of  so- 
ciety whatever,  and  he  has  wants  to  oe  supplied, 
and  pass'oni  to  be  subdued ;  his  active  powers  need 
to  be  directed,  and  his  extravagances  to  be  con- 
trolled, and  if  he  will  not  do  it  himself,  somebody 
must  do  it  for  him.  Self-government  is  indeed  the 
most  perfect  fonn  of  government  in  the  world ;  but 
if  men  will  not  govern  themselves,  they  must  have 
some  ^yemors  appointed  over  them,  who  will  keep 
them  in  order,  and  make  them  do  their  duty.  Now 
if  ^here  is  in  fact  such  an  inequality  existing  among 
us,  why  should  we  act  as  if  no  such  thing  existed  ? 
We  have  tried  the  beaver  scheme  of  partnership  long 
enough,  and  find  it  will  not  do.  I^t  us  then  adopt 
the  practice  of  another  kind  of  industrious  animals 
which  we  have  among  us — ^Let  us  imitate  the  bees; 
who  are  governed  by  one  supreme  head,  and,  under 
that  direction,  conduct  their  whole  economy  with 
perlect  order  and  regularity.*' 

h\  this  principle  they  drew  up  an  entire  new 
pi  in,  in  which  there  was  one  chief  steward,  who 
was  to  manage  their  united  interest,  and  be  respon- 
sible to  the  whole  for  his  conduct  He  was  to  have 
n  kind  of  council  to  advise  and  direct  him,  and  seve- 
ral inferior  ofhcers  to  assist  him,  as  there  might  be 
o reason;  and  a  certain  contribution  was  to  be 
1  -vied  on  the  trade,  or  on  the  estates  of  the  whole, 
wluch  was  to  make  a  common  stock  for  the  support 
of  the  common  interest ;  and  they  were  to  erect  a 
tribunal  among  themselves,  which  should  decide  and 
d.'termine  all  differences.  If  nine  of  the  fSomilies 
silioald  agree  to  this  plan,  it  was  to  take  place ;  and 
ih  >  othe.s  might  or  might  not  adopt  it ;  but  if  any 
o  .e  <)4ioiild  finally  refuse,  or  if  any  should  adopt  it 
and  nit^'rward  fall  from  it,  he  was  to  be  looked  upon 
as  an  outcast,  and  no  person  was  to  have  any  con- 
nexion with  him. 

The  meeting  having  continued  a  long  time,  every- 
body bejame  extremely  anxious  to  know  what  they 
were  about;  the  doors  were  kept  shut,  and  no  per- 
Boii  whatever  was  let  into  the  secret  till  the  whole 
was  completed.  A  copy  was  then  sent  to  each 
lamily.  for  them  to  consider  at  their  leisure. 

Tliough  cun'»sity  was  now  gratified,  yet  anxiety 
-WBA  not  relaxed.  The  new  plan  of  partnership 
went  by  the  name  of  the  fiddle;  those  who  were  m 
favour  of  it  called  themselves  fiddlers^  and  those 
who  opposed  it  w ere  styled  antifiddlers.  The  former 
sai'l  it  was  the  best  plan  that  human  wisdom  had 
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ever  contrived.  The  latter  imagined  it  **  pregnant 
with  mischief*  The  former  compared  it  to  a  strong 
fence  about  a  rich  field  of  wheat  The  latter  com- 
pared it  to  the  whole  that  swallowed  np^onah. 

In  each  family  a  consultation  was  held  on  *  the 
question.  Whether  it  should  be  adopted  or  not?  and 
liberty  was  given  for  every  one  to  speak  his  mind 
with  the  utmost  freedom.  The  objections,  answers, 
replies,  rejoinders,  and  rebutters,  which  were  pro- 
duced on  this  occasion,  would  make  a  curious  collec- 
tion, and  form  an  important  page  in  the  history  of 
man.  The  fiddlers  were  extremely  fond  of  hayinff 
it  examinedf,  because  they  said  it  was  like  a  rich 
piece  of  plate,  which  the  more  it  be  rubbed  shines 
the  brighter.  The  antifiddlers  said  it  was  like  a 
worm-eaten  bottom  of  a  ship,  the  defects  of  which 
would  more  evidently  appear,  the  more  it  was 
ripped  to  pieces;  they  were  therefore  for  rejecting 
it  at  once,  without  any  examination  at  all 

Wheii  they  were  urged  to  point  out  its  defects, 
they  would  say,  **  It  is  dangerous  to  put  so  much 
power  into  the  hands  of  any  man,  or  set  of  men, 
lest  they  should  abuse  it  Our  liberty  and  property 
will  be  safe  whilst  we  keep  them  ourselves,  but 
when  we  have  once  parted  with  them,  we  may  never 
be  able  to  get  them  oack  again." 

If  the  plan  was  compared  to  a  Jumse^  then  the 
objection  would  be  made  against  building  it  too  high, 
lest  the  wind  should  blow  it  down.  How  shall  we 
guard  it  against  fire?  how  shall  we  secure  it  against 
robbers?  and  how  shall  we  keep  out  rats  and  mice? 

If  it  was  likened  to  a  ship,  then  it  would  be  osked^ 
how  shall  we  guard  it  against  leaking  ?  how  shall 
we  prevent  it  from  running  on  the  rocks  and  quick- 
sanos? 

Sometimes  it  would  be  compared  to  a  clocks  then 
the  question  was,  how  shall  we  secure  the  pendulum, 
the  wheels  and  the  balance  from  rust?  who  shall 
keep  the  key,  and  who  shall  we  trust  to  wind  it  up? 

Sometimes  it  was  represented  by  a  purse,  and 
then  it  was  said  to  be  dangerous  to  let  any  one  hold 
the  strings.  Money  is  a  tempting  objecti  and  the 
best  men  are  liable  to  be  corrupted. 

In  short,  the  whole  of  the  arguments  against  it 
miffht  be  sommed  np  in  one  word — jealoubt; 
which  is  well  known  to  be  the  highest  degree  of  re- 
publican virtue. 

To  show  the  futility  of  these  arguments,  it  was 
observed  by  the  opposite  party,  that  it  was  impossi- 
ble to  put  it  into  any  man's  power  to  do  you  good, 
without  at  the  same  time  .putting  it  into  his  power 
to  do  you  hurt  If  you  trust  a  barber  to  shave 
your  beard,  you  put  it  into  his  power  to  cut  your 
throat  If  you  trust  a  baker  to  make  your  bread, 
or  a  cook  to  dress  your  meat,  you  put  it  into  the 
power  of  each  to  poison  you ;  nay,  if  you  venture 
to  lie  in  the  same  bed  with  your  wife,  you-  put'  it 
into  her  power  to  choak  you  when  you  are  asleep. 
Shall  we  therefore  let  our  beards  grow  till  they  are 
long  enough  to  put  into  our  pockets,,  because  we  are 
afraid  of  the  barber?  shall  we  starve^ ourselves  be- 
cause the  baker  and  the  cook  nu^  poison  us?- and 
snail  we  be  afraid  to  go  to  bed  with' our  wives? 
Fie,  fie,  gentlemen,  do  not  indulge  such  whims:  Be 
careful  in  the  choice  of  your  barbers,  your  bakers, 
your  cooks,  and  your  wives;  poy  them  well,  and 
treat  them  well,  and  make  it  their  interest,  to  treat 
you  well,  and  you  need  not  fear  them.. 

After  much  debate*  and  discussion,  some  of  the 
families  adopted  it  without  exception,  but  in  others, 
the  opposition  was  so  strong  that  it  could  not  be 
made  to  pass,  but  by  the  help  of  certain  amendments, 
which  were  proposed;  ana  of  these  amen<lments 
every  family  which  thought  proper  to  make  any, 
made  as  many  as  they  pleased.    The  new  plan. with 
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its  appendage  of  amendments,  eat  soch  a  grotesque 
figure,  that  a  certain  wng  iu  one  of  the  families,  hke 
Jotham,  the  son  of  Gideon,  ridiculed  it  in  the  fol- 
lowing fable: 

*'  A  certain  man  hired  a  taylor  to  make  him  a  pair 
of  xmall  elothet ;  the  taylor  nieiiBured  him  and  made 
the  garment  When  he  had  brought  it  home,  the 
man  turned  and  twisted  and  viewed  it  on  all  sides; 
it  is  too  small  here,  said  he,  and  wants  to  be  let  out; 
it  ia  too  big  hero,  and  wants  to  be  taken  in ;  1  am 
afraid  there  will  be  a  hole  here,  and  yoa  must  put 
on  n  patch ;  this  button  is  n'ot  strong  enou^,  you 
must  set  on  another.  He  was  facing  on  in  this  man- 
ner, when  his  wife  overhearing  him,  said,  have  you 
put  on  the  small  clothes,  my  dear  f  No,  said  he. 
How  then,  replied  she,  can  you  possibly  tell  whether 
they  will  fit  you  or  not  f  If  I  had  made  such  objeo- 
tioiis  to  a  gown  or  a  pair  of  stays  before  I  had  put 
them  on,  how  would  you  have  laughed  at  mj  femaU 
wisdom!  The  man  took  his  wife's  advice,  and 
saved  the  taylor  a  deal  of  trouble." 

In  like  manner  the  new  plan  of  partnership  was 
tried  on,  and.  was  found  to  fit  very  well.  The 
amendments  were  thrown  by,  for  future  considera- 
tion ;  some  of  them  have  been  since  adopted,  but 
Uiey  are  so  few  and  so  trifling,  at  to  make  no  eosen- 
tial  di£ference. 

ELIJAH  FITCH. 
Eluah  Frrcn  was  born  in  1745.  He  was  edu- 
cated at  Yale,  and  received  an  honorary  degree 
of  A,M.,  from  Harvard,  in  1770.  He  became  a 
clergyman  at  Hopkinton,  Massachusetts,  where 
he  (Bed,  as  we  learn  from  a  notice  accompanying 
his  poems,  "  on  the  sixteenth  of  Deoeqiber,  1788, 
in  the  forty-third  year  of  his  age,  and  seventeenth 
of  his  ministry."  He  wrote  Ths  Beauties  of 
Religion^  a  poem  addressed  t4>  youth,  in  five 
books,  and  a  short  poem  entitled  Ths  Choice^ 
which  were  published  at  Providence  in  1789. 

The  objects  of  the  principal  poem  are  concisely 
stated  in  the  ''  Advertisement  of  the  Author." 
"  The  design  of  these  Essays  is  to  paint  religion  in 
her  native  beauties.  They  are  principally  in- 
tended for  youth,  to  give  them  just  views  of  re- 
ligion, and  to  persuade  them  to  love  and  practise 
it.  The  snbiect  reqoired  me  to  study  perspicuity 
more  than  elegance,  and  truth  more  than  poetical 
embeUishments." 

In  the  first  three  books  the  desires  of  the  soul, 
the  sufficiency  of  the  Oospel  to  supply  its  long- 
ing, the  goodness  of  God  in  the  material  creation, 
and  the  need  of  religion  to  hallow  it  to  our  use, 
the  happiness  of  a  holy  life,  the  evils  produced 
by  sin,  especially  war,  nre  enforced,  with  oc- 
casional  narrative  ejiisodes.  B(x)k  IV.  contains 
the  soliloquy  of  an  infidel,  who, ''  after  a  debauch, 
awakes  with  a  resolution  to  pursue  nothing  but 
the  pleasures  of  the  world."  He  is  unable  to 
escape  the  rebukes  of  conscience,  and  expires  in 
misery.  An  animated  description  then  follows 
of  the  beauty  and  variety  of  nature,  and  the 
sufficiency  of  hannless  pleasures  to  secure  hap- 
piness. In  the  last  book  tlie  "  soliloi^uy  of  a 
believer"  is  given,  in  which  the  happiness  of  a 
holy  life  of  devout  meditation  and  participation 
in  the  ordinances  of  public  worship  is  dwelt  upon. 

Tm  TRUS  CIiaitTIAH. 

See  now  the  man  of  wond'rous  birth, 
,     Bom  from  above,  but  dwells  on  earth. 
Whose  heart  religion  fills: 


By  wisdom  guided  in  his  way. 
On  wings  of  faith  he  raouots  to-day 
Towards  everiastit  g  hiU& 

Lord  of  himself,  his  noble  mind. 
From  fetters  free  and  uuconfined, 

A  flight  sublime  maintains ; 
But  little  his  concern  to  know. 
What's  done  by  mortals  here  below. 

Who  drag  about  their  chains. 

Pleased  with  himself  and  satisfied. 
While  streams  of  pleasure  gently  glide 

From  fotintaiii-head  on  high; 
Possesses  all  boneath  the  sun. 
And  8mil<^  to  sK^e  how  mortals  run. 

To  catch  those  things  which  fly. 

Pleased  with  the  present,  he  enjoys 
Himself  at  ea^,  nor  wants  those  toys 

Which  little  minds  call  great ; 
CrowDs,  riches,  honours,  and  such  thini:^ 
Which  please  the  vulgar,  yea  and  kings. 

He  treads  beneath  his  feet. 

In  love  with  that  fair  Goddess  bright. 
Who  sits  enthroned  in  realms  of  light, 

Ko  meaner  flame  can  bom ; 
"Tis  she  that  leads  to  Jesus'  arms, 
And  gives  poesossion  of  his  charms; 

Christ  and  religion's  one. 

Love  this  iair/xoddess ;  and  serene 

She'll  make  yon  pass  thro'  life's  dark  scene, 

And  gild  your  passing  day  : 
Grace  your  last  moments  with  her  li^t^ 
Then  waft  your  soul  to  regions  bright. 

To  join  angelio  lays. 

TUB   CBOICS. 

Would  Heaven's  high  sov'reig^  condeeeeiid 

To  crown  my  wish,  and  let  me  spend 

The  days  on  earth  he's  pleased  to  give, 

In  that  fair  place  I'd  choose  to  live. 

Where  upon  a  rising  ground, 

A  little  distance  from  the  town. 

Far  beyond  the  noisy  rout 

Of  carts  and  waggons  driv'n  about 

Or  the  more  confounded  din 

Of  men  contending  for  a  pin : 

Where  Aurora  spreads  her  light 

First  in  the.  mora,  and  last  at  night ; 

Where  sweet  Zephyr's  breath  is  pure. 

Which  all  diseases  helps  to  cure, 

Fresh  at  ev*ry  hour  should  come. 

Wafting  spices,  myrrh,  and  giun ; 

And  at  eve  more  fragrant  grows. 

Like  the  sweet-briar  and  the  rose. 

A  placid  stream  with  gentle  tide, 

Meand'ring  thro'  a  mead,  should  glide, 

Enamel'd  o'er  with  every  hue. 

Which  on  the  earth  yet  ever  grew. 

And  lofly  pine  and  oak  in  rows. 

And  the  elm  with  careless  boughs, 

On  each  side  should  raise  their  head. 

Shading  fishes  in  their  bed. 

To  the  east  this  stream  should  run. 

As  emulous  to  meet  the  sun. 

Whose  beams,  reflected  from  that  glasA. 

Make  double  morn  my  life  compass; 

While  pleasure-boats,  with  silken  sai!^ 

And  streamers  gny,  delight  the  vales. 

Men  of  all  professions  there 

Should  issue  forth  to  take  the  air; 

Two  or  three  in  ev'ry  line. 

Should  be  invited  to  my  wine: 

Such  wliose  tempers  were  serene. 

And  had  with  books  familiar  been. 
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A  ^rden  interspersed  with  trees. 
Waving  to  the  gentle  breeze, 
Laden  with  all  kinds  of  fruit 
Which  the  climate  e'er  could  suit: 
Peaches,  apples,  plums  and  cherris, 
Pears  and  apricots,  with  berries. 
Creeping  latent  through  the  grass 
All  other  pleasure  should  surpasis 
Sarprising  oft  the  eye  with  joy. 
And  to  the  grateful  touch  not  coy. 
A  purling  rill,  with  winding  couitie, 
!Now  gentle,  and  then  sounding  hoarse. 
Thro*  arbours  and  by  pleasant  wnlks, 
Where  flowers  should  ffrow  on  nil  their  stalks. 
The  pink,  and  rose,  ana  daffodil, 
Lady's  delight,  which  crowns  the  hill, 
Narcissus  fair,  with  tulip  say. 
Which  finely  dress  themselves  in  May. 
With  all  the  summer's  shining  train, 
Which  breathe  more  fragrant  for  the  rain, 
And  afford  a  sweet  repast 
For  busy  bees  which  love  their  taste ; 
Ttiere  humming-birds,  with  plumage  gay. 
Shining  bright  as  flow'rs  in  May, 
Around  my  heati  should  sprightly  play ; 
On  nimble  wings  they  seem  to  dance. 
Suspended  still  without  advance. 
Ana  tlien  away  as  swift  as  light. 
So  sudden  that  they  'scape  the  sight ; 
Their  plumes  of  scarlet,  gold  and  green, 
A  lively  hue  as  e'er  was  seen; 
These  o'er  my  flow'rs  should  rove  at  pleas .  r  -, 
Partake  the  joy,  not  spoil  the  treasure. 
But  with  their  little  tube-like  bill 
From  op*ning  blossoms  drink  their  fill: 
And  on  farina  fine  they  feed, 
Which  fully  satisfies  their  need. 

Frequent  here  would  I  resort, 
•  To  enjoy  the  blissful  sport. 
And  to  view  with  pleasinff  eye 
All  that  blooms  beneath  the  sky ; 
See  where  the  primrose  dips  her  bill 
Atmo:ig  the  dew-drops  on  the  hill, 
And  where  the  lily  nanes  her  heiul 
O'er  the  violet's  purple  bed ; 
All  beatrew'd  with  green  and  ^old. 
Where  pretty  bii'ds  sweet  dalhance  bo!  L 
There  tne  lark  liis  mate  invites 
To  pass  with  him  the  summer  nights, 
Ana  early  in  the  mom  awake, 
Together  the  first  dawn  partake. 
And  on  their  silver  pinions  rise. 
And  sing  their  mattms  to  the  skies ; 
With  sweetest  notes  they  fill  the  air, 
Aind  call  forth  shepherds  to  their  care. 
IM  hear  tlie  bleating  flocks  of  sheep, 
Whea  the  dawn  begins  to  peep. 
And  from  my  couch  would  rise  alert. 
To  join  and  share  the  sweet  concert ; 
Hear  the  dulcet  harmo.iy 
Warble  sweet  from  ev'ry  tree, 
Fi  om  the  meadd  and  from  the  vales, 
On  the  hills  and  in  the  dales; 
Various  notes  of  flocks  and  herds, 
Mingling  with  the  sineing  birds. 
Should  echo  fast  from  nill  to  hill, 
Till  ev'ry  part  of  air  they  filL 

I'd  have  a  little  ^ve  fast  by. 
There  to  repair  in  milder  sky  • 
My  mom  and  ev'uing  walk  should  be. 
To  view  the  birds  perch'd  on  the  tree , 
Their  shiny  glossy  plumes  would  fill 
Hy  ravished  eye  with  pleasure  still. 


There  the  linnet,  thmsh,  and  anail. 
There  the  mock-bird,  feme  and  male. 
There  the  sparrow,  with  robin-hood, 
And  ev'ry  bird  that  loves  the  wood. 
Should  live  at  ease,  secure  from  fear. 
No  cruel  fowler  should  come  near; 
The  whip-poor-will  should  cheer  the  night 
With  her  sweet  notes,  which  sleep  invite; 
About  my  farm  tame  fowls  shoula  rove. 
Geese  and  turkeys,  ducks  and  dove ; 
Nor  would  I  want  the  guinea-hen, 
Which  imitates  the  chatt'ring  wren ; 
And  the  proud  cock,  who  stmts  and  crows 
Defiance  to  his  neighb'ring  foes^ 
Martins  and  swallows,  chatt'ring  sweet. 
In  friendship  round  my  house  should  meet ; 
The  peacock,  with  majestic  mien. 
And  richest  plumes,  should  oft  be  seen. 
Spreading  \m  waving  glories  high. 
With  da^ug  lustre  charm  the  eye^ 

Nor  would  I  want  those  ioys  refin'd, 
With  holy  wedlock  which  are  join'd ; 
For  Hymen's  mystic  knot  unites 
Sublimest  joys  and  sweet  delights. 

With  one  fair  in  love  I'd  join. 
Whose  pleasing  words  should  cheer  like  wine; 
Whose  soul  to  mine  so  near  was  grown. 
No  striking  difference  could  be  known. 
But  blend^  in  sweet  bands  of  love. 
In  concert  both  should  always  move. 
And  dimpled  smiles,  with  mutual  glance, 
Should  joys  reciprocal  advance. 

To  crown  the  whole,  and  give  a  relish 
To  all  the  pleasures  life  embellish, 
On  holy  days  I  would  not  lose 
The  pleasure  which  from  worship  flows; 
And  near  my  house  should  be  the  seat 
Where  those  who  love  to  praise  sliould  meet, 
To  tread  the  courts  of  God  most  high. 
And  hear  his  message  from  the  sky. 
From  one  who  knows  how  to  dispense 
Tlie  joyful  truths  sent  down  from  thence. 
And  join  with  those  whose  souls  were  graced 
With  love,  and  trath,  and  righteousness; 
To  pray  and  praise,  fulore  and  sing 
Loud  anthems  to  th'  eternal  King ; 
With  joy  my  heart  should  more  dilate. 
Than  all  the  favours  of  the  great. 
But  give  me  such  a  pleasing  spot. 
And  I'll  not  envy  kings  their  court. 

LINDLEY  MUEEAY. 

Thb  reader  who  takes  up  the  autobiography  of 
Lindley  Murray  with  no  other  previous  prepara- 
tion than  his  early  schoolboy  recollections  of  the 
grammar,  will  have  a  sensation  as  agreeable  as  un- 
expected. It  is  like  meeting  the  schoolmaster  after 
we  hare  grown  up,  and  finding  him  a  pleasant 
courteous  gentleman  instead  of  the  monster  we 
had  so  often  vowed  to  thrash  on  arriving  at  the 
vigor  of  manhood  prerequisite  for  the  achieve- 
ment 

Lindley  Murray  made  a  dolorous  entrance  into 
life:  for  six  months  after  his  birth,  in  1745,  he 
was,  says  tlie  editor  of  his  autobiography,  ^^  al- 
most perpetually  cryingJ*  After  that  time  he 
grew  healthier*  In  1763,  he  removed  with  his 
parents  from  Swetara,  near  Lancaster,  Pa.,  to  the 
city  of  New  York.  After  receiving  the  rudiments 
of  an  English  education  he  was  placed  in  the 
connting-house  of  his  father,  a  prosperous  mer- 
chant, who  was  naturally  desirons  that  his  son 
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aboald  step  into  the  opening  he  had  provided  for 
him.  Thu,  however,  did  not  snit  the  son's  wislieA, 
which  were  bent  upon  the  law.  He  ascribes  liis 
dislike  to  his  fiitber's  calling  to  the  strictness  nt" 
the  rule  to  which  that  parent  subjected  him,  a 
fitrictiie?<8  which  led  to  an  outbreak  on  the  sun's 
port,  the  only  ripple  in  tlie  {ilocid  stream  of  hia 
«xiHteDce. 


B  hesitat«<l.  reipceUng  tbe  pro- 
priety of  eommuniefttiiig  Uii>  little  pieoe  of  my  lii§- 
tory.  But««itiiintimot«ly  coiinwted  with  event* 
of  thin  period,  uid  coutwtu  eoiiietnulADrdispoeitiun 
■od  cbaracler  In  early  lifp,  I  Imve  at  length  coiicluil- 
«d  to  relinqnlgli  my  Mrapiei  on  this  subject.  The 
IbllovinK  ia  Uie  occurrence  to  which  I  allude. 

Though  ray  father,  aa  the  events  already  mention- 
ed demooatratf,  had  an  earnest  deure  to  promote 
m;  interest  and  happiness,  yet  ho  appeared  to  me, 
in  some  reapecta.  and  on  some  oceasions,  nither  too 
rigorous.  Adioiie  other  regnlntjona.  he  had,  with 
trae  parental  prudence,  given  me  grtieml  directions 
not  to  leave  tlio  home,  iii  an  cvet.iig.  without  pre- 
Tiouily  obtaining  his  approbation.  1  believe  tliat 
hia  permJMiun  was  gcn^wly  aud  readily  procured. 
But  a  pail^cular  iuatanee  occurred,  in  wliicb,  on  ac- 
count of  his  absence,  1  cuuld  not  nppty  to  him.  I 
wai  invited  tiy  uu  unele  to  s}ieiid  llie  cvoidng  with 
bim;  and  trualiiig  to  thia  ctrcunulance,  and  to  the 
reapeclability  of  my  cuinnony,  1  ventured  lo  break 
the  letter,  though  1  thoLigbt  not  the  spirit,  of  tbe  iu- 
juactioQ  which  had  been  laid  u['on  me.  Tlie  next 
morning,  I  vaa  tiiken  by  my  fnllicr  into  a  prirntc 
apartment,  and  remonelinltd  with  for  iiiy  disobodi 


strength  whrch  1  poaaeased  iu  a  superior  degree,  I 
could  SDpport  myielf,  aiKi  luake  my  way  happily 
tbroDgh  life.  1  uiediuited  on  my  plan  ;  andcameto 
the  resolution  of  taking  my  bouka  uid  all  my  pn>- 
perty  with  me,  U>  a  luwn  in  tlie  interior  of  the  coon- 
try,  where  1  had  underBt^>od  lliere  was  au  exudleot 
seminary,  kept  by  amouor  diatiiiguislied  taleiitaaod 
learning.  Here  I  purpoKd  to  remain,  till  I  had 
learned  the  French  language,  which  1  tliought  would 
be  of  great  uie  te  me;  mud  till  I  had  acquired  ai 
much  other  improvement  na  my  funds  would  admit 
With  tills  stuck  of  knowledge,  I  prcsimied  that  1 
should  set  out  in  life  under  much  greater  aii  vantage! 
Ihiin  I  should  po«»ese  by  entering  uumediatclj  iulo 
business,  with  my  small  portion  of  prt^i-ty, and  great 
inexperience.  I  was  tlien  about  fourteen  years  of  age. 
My  views  being  thus  nrnu:ged.  1  procured  a  new  aint 
ut  clothes,  entirely  dilleieut  fivm  those  which  I  had 
been  accustomed  to  wear,  packed  up  my  little  all 
and  left  the  city,  without  exciting  any  sua|ucion  of 
my  design,  till  it  was  too  lute  to  prevent  its  aoeoai. 
phabment. 

In  a  short  time  1  arrived  at  Ibe  place  of  destina- 
tion. 1  settled  myself  inmiedtately  as  a  boarder  in 
Ihe  semlnaiT.  and  commenced  my  studies.  Hie 
prospect  which  1  entertained  was  so  luminuui  and 
cheering,  that,  on  the  whole,  1  did  not  regret  tbe 
port  1  had  acted.  Past  recollections  and  fnturt 
nopM  combined  to  animate  me.  Tbe  chief  uneaa- 
neas  wliich  I  felt  in  my  present  sitnation,  muat  have 
;  arisen  from  the  reflection  of  bavbg  lust  the  aodely 
I  nnd  Bttentioiia  of  b  most  aflectioiiate  mother,  and  of 
I  having  occasioned  sorrow  to  her  feeliug  mind.  But 
na  1  had  passed  Uie  Rubicon,  and  believed  I  could 
not  be  comfortable  at  home.  I  contented  myself  with 
the  tbought.  that  the  purauit  of  tba  objecta  bdbrc 
me  was  better  calculated  than  any  other,  to  produce 
my  bappiuess.  In  this  quiet  retreat,  1  had  as  much 
enjoyment  aa  niy  cireumstnnces  were  a<1apled  to 
convey.  Hie  pleasure  of  study,  and  the  glow  of  a 
fond  imagination,  biighlened  the  scenes  aruund  me. 
ATid  tiie  lunsuiouaneea  of  a  stale  ot  freedom  and  in- 
dependence undoubtedly  contributed  to  augment 
my  gratifications,  and  to  animate  my  youthfulbeort. 
But  my  cunlinuance  in  this  delightful  situalion  vat 
not  of  long  duration.  Circuiiitlances  of  au  appa- 
leiitly  trivial  nature  concurred  to  overturn  tbe  vi- 
sionary fabric  I  had  foniied,  and  to  bring  me  again 
the  palernal  roof. 


to  the  palernal  roof. 

1  hod  a  particular  friend,  a  youth  about  my 
age,  who  rc«ded  at  Philadelphia.     1  wished  to 


for  everr 
int,  I  felt 


having  broken  a  plain  and  positive  command,  li 
short.  1  received  a  very  scvi're  ciiaslinenie^Lt ;  and 
was  threatened  witii  a  ropctitioii  of  it,  fii 
•imilor  otfeuce.  Being  a  tail  of  some  spi 
very  indignant  at  such  treatment,  undei 
Btancea  which,  as  I  conceived,  admitted  ol  so  much 
alleviatJon.  1  coiiM  not  bear  it ;  1  reeulved  to  lent  e 
my  fatber'a  house,  and  seek  a  distant  country,  wliut 
1  conceived  tu  be  an  asylum,  or  a  better  fortune. 
YouLg  and  ardent,  I  did  not  want  coi.lideiice  in  my 
own  powers:  and  I  presumed  tliat,  witli  health  and 


in  a  short  visit,  and  thei 


my  aludiei 


s; 


according  to  appointment,  at  an  inn  on  tbe  road 
1  enjoyed  his  society,  and  cominunicated  to  him  my 
ailuation  and  views.  But  before  I  returneil  to  my 
retreat  an  oecurrciiee  look  place  which  occa>4oned  me 
to  go  to  Philadelphia.  ^^  hen  1  was  about  tu  leave 
that  city,  as  I  passed  through  one  of  the  slreet*. 
I  met  a  gciillemaa  who  hiid  some  tinie  before  dined 
at  my  nither's  house.  He  cxpi-essed  great  )ilea- 
Bure  OD  seeing  me ;  and  inquired  when  1  ex|'et.-led 
lo  leave  the  city.  I  fold  him  I  wna  tiien  on  tlie 
point  of  seltinjf  oI  He  thought  the  occnshon  very 
fortunate  for  hini.  He  had  just  been  witb  a  letter  Id 
Ihe  poslKiffiee ;  but  found  that  he  was  too  Inte.  Tlie 
letter,  he  said,  was  of  importance  ;  and  he  begged 
that  I  would  deliver  it  with  my  own  hand,  ami  as 
as  soon  as  I  arrived  at  New- York,  lo  the  perwm  for 
whom  it  was  directed.  Surprised  by  the  requeel, 
and  unwilling  to  state  to  hun  my  sftnation,  1  eii- 
goged  to  take  good  care  of  the  letter. 

Sly  new  residence  was  at  Burlington,  about  twen- 
ty miles  from  Pliiladelphia-  I  travelled  towarda  it 
ralher  jicnsivc,  and  uncertain  what  plan  lo  oilopt 
reapecLng  the  letter.    1  believe  that  1  sometimes 
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thought  of  putting  it  into  the  post-office;  sometimee, 
of  hiring  a  person  to  deliver  it  But  the  coniidence 
which  had  Deen  reposed  in  me;  the  importance  of 
the  trust;  and  my  tacit  engagement  to  deliver  it 
personally ;  operated  so  powerfully  on  my  mind, 
that  after  1  tind  rode  a  few  miles,  I  determined, 
whatever  risk  and  expense  I  might  incur,  to  hire  a 
carriage  for  the  purpose,  to  go  to  New  York  us 
speedily  as  possible,  deliver  the  letter,  and  return 
iomieduitely.  My  design,  so  far  as  it  respected  the 
ehar^e  of  the  letter,  was  completely  accomplished. 
I  delivered  it,  according  to  the  direction,  and  my 
own  engagement.  I  was,  however,  obliged  to  re- 
main in  New  York  that  night,  as  the  packet  boat,  in 
whicli  I  had  crossed  the  bay,  could  not  sail  till  next 
morning.  Tliis  was  a  mortifying  circumstance,  as  I 
wished  to  return  very  expeditiously.  The  deloy 
was,  however,  unavoidable.  I  put  up  at  an  inn, 
near  tlie  whaif  from  which  the  packet  was  to  sail  in 
the  morning,  and  waited  for  that  period  with  some 
anxiety. 

1  thought  I  had  conducted  my  business  with  so 
mach  caution,  that  no  one  acquainted  with  me  had 
known  of  my  being  in  the  city.  I  had,  however, 
been  noticed  by  some  person  who  knew  me ;  and,  in 
the  evening,  to  my  great  surprise,  my  uncle,  whom 
I  have  mentioned  before,  paia  me  a  visit  Pie  treat- 
ed! me  aflTectionately,  and  witli  much  prudent  atten- 
tion :  and,  after  some  time,  strenuously  urged  mc  to 
go  with  him  to  my  father*s  houat;  but  I  tirmly  re- 
fused to  comply  with  his  request  At  length  he  told 
me,  that  my  niotlier  wjis  greatly  distressed  on  oc- 
count  of  my  ab:^nce;  and  that  i  sliould  be  unkind 
and  undutiful,  if  1  did  not  see  her.  Tiiis  made  a 
strong  itnpre*^ion  upon  mp.  I  resolved,  therefoi-e, 
to  sn«fnd  a  sliort  time  with  her,  and  tlien  return  to 
my  lodgings.  The  meeting  which  1  hod  witli  my 
dear  and  tender  parent  was  truly  'aifecting  to  me. 
Rvery  thing  that  passed,  evinced  the  great  affection 
she  bad  for  me,  and  the  sorrow  into  which  my  de- 
|»artare  from  home  had  plunged  her.  After  I  had 
oeeti  some  time  in  the  house,  my  fatlier  unexpected- 
ly came  in :  and  my  embarrassment,  under  these  cir- 
cumstances, may  easily  be  conceived.  It  was,  how- 
eyer,  instantly  remove4y  by  his  approaching  me  in 
the  most  affectionate  raatmer.  He  saluted  me  very 
tenderly;  and  expressed  great  satisfaction  on  seeing 
me  again.  Every  degree  of  resentment  was  imme- 
diately dissipated  I  felt  mj^lf  Imppy,  in  perceiv- 
ing the  ple:isure  which  my  society  could  afford  to 
persons  so  intimately  connected  with  me,  and  to 
wliom  I  was  so  much  indebted  We  spent  the  even- 
ing together  in  love  and  harmony:  and  I  abandoned 
entirely,  without  a  moment's  hesitation,  the  idea  of 
leaving  a  house  and  family,  which  were  now  dearer 
to  me  tliati  ever. 

He  resmned  his  studies  under  the  charge  of  a 
pHvHte  tutor,  and  his  father  at  last  grant^  him 

S»nni:$3ion  to  pnrsne  the  profession  of  his  choice, 
e  w.os  a  fellow  student  with  John  Jay ;  was  ad- 
mitted and  commenced  practice  with  good  snc- 
oess  which  continued  nntll  the  ooinmeocement  of 
the  American  Revolution,  when  finding  notliing 
to  do  in  the  comi»,  and  wishing  to  recruit  his 
heiilth,  he  retired  with  his  wife  (he  liad  become 
a  in^uTied  man  some  yeai-s  before)  to  Islip,  Long 
I-daiid.  Here  he  remained  four  years,  and  then 
l»6coining  tired  of  country  sports  and  comparative 
inaction,  retorned  to  tlie  city  and  entered  into 
mercantile  bostness  with  such  success,  that  at  the 
close  of  the  war  he  found  himself  possessed  of  a 
liaiHlsome  property.  He  retired  from  business  to 
a  beantitiil  country-seat,  Bellevue,  then  a  few 


miles  from  the  city,  but  long  since  included  in  its 
limits,  where  he  resided  for  three  years.  He  was 
then  tbrred  to  leave  this  pleasant  home  in  quest 
of  health.  After  passing  some  time  with  the  AIo- 
raviaiis  at  Bethlehem,  he  sailed  to  England  by  the 
mlvice  of  his  physicians,  in  order  to  avoid  the 
rigors  of  a  New  York  winter.  His  sojourn  was 
not  designe<l  to  be  extended  beyond  a  year ;  but, 
though  he  cnniestly  de^ireil  to  return  to  his  na- 
tive country,  the  state  of  his  health  would  not 
l)erniit  the  cliaiige,  and  he  jiasscd  the  remainder 
of  his  hmglife  in  Enjrland,  at  a  small  country-seat 
in  tJie  vicinity  of  York.  Tlie  disease  with  which 
he  was  afflicted  was  a  weakness  in  the  lower 
limbs,  which  preijkuled  hin»  from  walking,  and 
after  a  time  from  any  exercise  whatever.  His 
Christian  fortitude  and  cheerfulness,  however, 
enabled  him  to  bear  up  against  this  calamity: 
and  just  at  the  time  when  his  life  seemed  about  to 
become  useless  to  himself,  it  began  to  be  pre-emi- 
nently useful  to  others.  With  a  well  e<lucixted  and 
active  mind,  he  naturally  turned  to  literature  as  a 
pursuit,  and  he  has  recorded  tlie  beneficial  results 
to  his  health  which  this  course  produced. 

In  the  course  of  my  literafy  labours,  I  found  that 
the  mental  exercise  which  accompanied  them,  was 
not  a  httle  beneficial  to  my  health.  The  motives 
which  excited  me  to  write,  and  the  objects  which  I 
hoped  to  accomplish,  were  of  a  nature  calculated  to 
cheer  the  mind,  and  to  give  the  animal  spirits  a 
salutai'v  impulse.  I  am  persuaded,  that  it  I  had 
suffered  my  time  to  pass  away,  with  little  or  no  em- 
ployment, my  healtli  would  have  been  still  more  im- 
paired, my  spirits  depressed,  and  perhaps  my  life 
considerably  shorteneo.  I  have  therefore  reason  to 
deem  it  a  happiness,  and  a  source  of  gratitude  to  Di- 
vine Providence,  tliat  I  was  eitabled,  under  my  bodily 
weakness  and  confinement,  to  turn  my  attention  to 
the  subjects  which  have,  for  so  many  years,  afforded 
me  abundant  occupation.  I  think  it  is  incumbent 
upon  us,  whatever  may  be  our  privations,  to  cast 
our  eyes  around,  and  endeavour  to  discover,  whe- 
ther there  are  not  some  means  yet  left  us,  of  doing 
l^ood  to  ourselves  and  to  others;  that  our  lights  may, 
in  some  deg^e,  shine  in  every  situation,  and,  if  pos- 
sible, be  extinguished  only  witli  our  lives.  The 
quantunl  of  gooa  which,  under  such  circumstances, 
we  do,  ought  not  to  disturb  or  affect  usw  If  we  per- 
form what  we  are  able  to  perform,  how  little  soever 
it  may  be.  it  is  enough ;  it  will, be  acceptable  in  the 
sight  of  Him.  who  knows  how  to  estimate  exactly  all 
our  actions,  by  comparing  them  with  our  disposition 
and  ability. 

His  debut  in  literature  was  a  modest  one.  He 
prepared  a  woi'k,  Tfie  Power  of  Beligian  on  the 
Mind,  giving  tlie  testimony  of  many  eminent  men 
**  in  recommendation  of  religion,  as  the  great  pro- 
moter of  our  happiness  here  and  hereafter,"  and 
l)rinted  five  hundred  copies  at  his  own  expense, 
which  he  presented  anonymously  to  the  principal 
inhabitants  of  the  vicinity.  It  was  so  well  re- 
ceived that  the  author  was  induce<l  to  publish  it 
in  the  ordinary  manner.  It  met  with  a  large 
sale ;  other  editions  were  called  for,  and  on  the 
issue  of  the  sixth,  he  was  induced  to  put  his  name 
to  the  title-page. 

His  next  work  was  the  English  Grammar.  Tliis 
originated  in  the  following  manner.  A  school 
bad  been  established  in  York  for  the  education  of 
young  ladies.    Mr.  Murray  was  desirous  that  the 
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close  stndy  of  the  English  language  shonld  form 
a  portion  of  the  course  pnrsued.  As  the  young 
teachers  at  first  employed  themselves  needed  in- 
struction in  this  braucli  of  knowledge,  he  assem- 
ble<l  them  in  his  own  Jiouse  for  oral  iiu«truction. 
They  found  themselves  so  much  l>enefited  by  his 
exertions,  that  tliey  urged  him  to  write  an  Eng- 
lish gi-annnar  for  the  use  of  tlieir  pujjils.  This  he 
consented  to  do.  The  work  was  publislie<l  in 
1795,  and  was  followed  by  a  volume  of  exercises, 
and  a  key  explanatory  of  tlieir  oi)nstruction. 
These  were  published  in  1797,  and  an  abridgment, 
by  the  autlior,  of  his  gramnuir  for  the  use  of 
schools  appeared  the  same  year. 

The  series  was  completed  by  the  i-^ue  of  a  vo- 
lume of  extracts  from  tlie  best  authors  of  the  lan- 
guage, under  the  title  of  tlie  EnglUh  Header.  lie 
soon  after  jmblished  a  volume  of  similar  character 
devoted  to  French  liteniture. 

The  author's  autobiography*  closes  with  the 
year  1809.  It  was  continued  by  the  Friend  to 
whom  it  was  addressed,  Elizabetli  Frank,  to  the 
close  of  his  long  life  of  81  years,  February- 18, 1826. 
Ilis  wife,  to  whom  he  was  tenderly  attache<l,  sur- 
vived him.  They  lia(|no  children.  His  will  pnv 
vided  for  the  investment  of  his  ])roperty,  after  the 
deatli  of  his  wife,  in  the  hands  of  trustees  in  the 
city  of  New  York,  and  the  expenditure  of  its 
yearly  income 

In  liberating  black  people  who  may  be  held  in 
slavery,  assisting  them  when  freed,  and  giving  their 
descendants  or  the  descendants  of  other  black  per- 
sons, suitable  education :  in  promoting  the  civiliza- 
tion and  instruction  of  the  Innians  of  North  America; 
in  the  purchase  and  distribution  of  books  tending  to 
promote  piety  and  virtue,  and  the  truth  of  Cluis- 
tianity,  and  it  is  his  wish  that  "  The  Power  of  Reli- 
gion on  the  Mind,  in  Retirement,  Affliction,  and  at 
the  Approach  of  Death,"  with  tlie  author's  latest  cor- 
rections and  improvements,  may  foi-m  a  considerable 
part  of  those  books;  and  in  assisting  and  relieving 
the  poor  of  any  description,  in  any  manner  tliat  may 
be  judged  proper,  especially  those  who  are  sober, 
industrious,  and  of  good  character. 

The  lines  "  To  my  Wife"  have  been  generally 
attributed  to  Lindley  Murray.  Tliey  were  pub- 
Ibhed  in  the  Southern  Literary  Messenger,  for 
October,  1886,  from  a  manuscript  copy,  endorsed 
Lindley  Murray  to  his  Wi/e^  "apparently  Avritten 
as  &r  back  as  1788,"  fonnd  among  a  parcel  of  let- 
ters from  the  sisters  of  the  grammarian  to  a  lady 
fnend.  They,  however,  appear,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  last  stanza,  in  the  Weccamical  Chaplet, 
a  selection  of  original  poetry,  comprising  smaller 
Poems,  serious  and  comic ;  classical  trifles ;  son- 
nets, inscriptions,  nnd  epitaphs ;  songs  and  ballads; 
mock  heroics ;  epigrams,  fhigments,  &c.  Edited 
by  George  Huddesford.  Or.  8vo.,  p]).  223, 6s.  bds. 
lieigh  &  Sotheby,  1805 ;  a  collection  which  de- 
rives its  name  from  the  circumstance,  that  all  its 
contributors  were  educated  at  Winchester  school, 
founded  by  William  of  Wickham.  The  Poem  in 
question,  with  tlie  title,  "  Song — Mutual  Love,"  is 
qnote<l  as  one  of  the  novelties,  or  new  poems,  of 
tliis  publication  in  the  Monthly  Review,  for  Feb- 
ruary, 1806 ;  and  is  stated  to  be,  with  many  of 


•  Mcmolrfi  of  the  LIf«»  and  Wrftlnjrs  of  Lindley  Mnrray,  In  a 
Series  of  Letters,  written  by  himself;  with  a  preface,  and  a 
eontinoatton  of  tb»  Mcmotrs.  By  £llzftt>etli  Frank.  New 
York.  1S27. 


the  best  pieces  of  the  volume,  by  Huddesford,  idw 
is  spoken  of  as  a  "  le^timate  (literary)  descendant 
o(  Mat  Prior." 

Huddesford  published  in  1801,  Poems,  including 
Salmagimdi,  Topsy  Turvy,  Bubble  and  Sijueak, 
and  Crambe  Repetita,  Lond.  1801.  2  vols.  Svo. 
12s.  Most  of  these  had  previously  appeared  in  a 
separate  form.  The  shorter  pieces  are  interspers- 
ed with  poems  by  his  friends.  In  1805,  he  pub- 
lished his  Champignons  du  Diable,  or  Imperial 
Mushrooms,  auiock  heroic  poem  in  five  cantos ;  in- 
cluding a  Conference  between  the  Pope  and  the 
De\nl,  on  his  Holiness*  Visit  to  Paris,  illustrated 
with  Notes.  12mo.  (Noticed  in  Monthly  Re- 
view, 38,  p.  272.) 

Huddesford's  Poems  show  great  ease  and  spirit 
in  versification,  with  abundant  wit  He  seems  to 
have  thrown  oQ*  eflTusions  on  subjects  of  the 
day,  l>eing  probably  a  gentleman  of  easy  fortune, 
writing  for  amnsement.  His  Chaplet  is  de<li- 
cated  l)y  permission  to  Lord  Loughborough :  and 
among  his  school  associates  at  Winchester  were 
the  present  Archbidiop  of  Canterbury,  and  otiier 
distinguished  persons.*  His  claim  to  the  ^  erses 
in  question  appears  superior  to  thai  of  Murrsy, 
but  neither  deserves  any  greater  praise  tlmn  that 
of  an  adapter,  asjhe  fines  in  question  are  taken 
with  slight  alteniRon  from  the  song,  "  Matrimo- 
nial Happiness,"  by  John  Lanraik,  a  Scotdiman, 
who  was  bom  in  1727;  published  a  volume  of 
Poems  in  1778;  and  died  the  keeiwr  of  the  post- 
oflice  at  the  village  of  Muirkirk,  in  1807.  Bums 
hearing  the  song  sung  at  a  ^^  rockin,  to  ca*  the 
crack  and  weave  the  stockin,"  was  so  struck  with 
its  beauty,  that  he  addressed  a  rhyming  epistle 
to  the  author.    In  it  he  says, 

There  was  ae  sang  amang  the  rest, 
Abooa  them  a' it  pleased  me  best. 
That  some  kind  husband  had  ad<lrest 

To  some  sweet  wife; 
It  thriU'd  the  heart  strings  through  the  bro-rt, 

A'  to  the  fife. 

Fve  scarce  heard  ouffht  describeil  sae  wccl. 
What  generous  manly  bosoms  feel ; 
Thought  I,  can  tliis  be  Pope,  or  Steele, 

Or  Beattie's  work  ? 
They  tould  me  'twas  an  odd  kind  chiel 

About  Muirkiric 

The  letter,  as  it  well  might,  led  to  a  correspon- 
dence, which  includes  two  other  poetical  EpistI© 
by  Burns,t  between  the  poets.  Burns  says  tiiat 
Liapraik  "  often  told  him  that  he  composed  the 
song  one  day  when  his  wife  had  been  fretting  oVr 
their  misfortunes,"  which  consisted  in  the  loss  of 
their  small  estate  atDalfi^m,  nearMnirkirk;''which 
Kttle  property  he  was6bliged  to  sell,  in  consequence 
of  some  connexion,  as  security,  for  somepersons 
concerned  in  that  vilknous  bubble,  The  Ayr 
Banh'' 

Having  thus  traced  the  poem  to  the  original 
source,  we  present  it  in  its  bucce&^ive  btages. 

MATBIMOKIAL  HAPFIKISfl. 

[By  John  LapraikJ] 

When  I  upon  thy  bosom  lean. 
And  fondly  clasp  thee  a'  my  ain. 


•  Southern  Lit.  Mowerrer,  April,  188T. 
t  CliainbiMT«>  Life   ar-*!  Woiks  of  Boroa,  L  115,  119,  1S3- 
Book  of  Scottish  Sung,  p.  8ul. 


JOHN  JAY. 


I  glory  in  the  sacred  ties 

That  make  us  one,  wha  ance  were  twain. 
A  mutual  flame  inspires  us  baith, 

The  tender  look,  the  meltin  kiss: 
Ken  years  shall  ne'er  destroy  our  love, 

But  only  gi*e  us  change  o'  bliss. 

Ha'e  I  a  wish !    It*s  a*  for  thee  I 

I  ken  tliy  wish  is  me  to  please ; 
Our  moments  pass  sae  smooth  away, 

That  numbers  on  us  look  and  gaze ; 
"Weel  pleaded  they  see  our  happy  days, 

Nor  envy's  seV  finds  aught  to  blame ; 
And  aye,  when  weary  cares  arise. 

Thy  bosom  still  shall  be  my  hame. 

ni  lay  me  there  and  tak'  my  rest; 

Ana,  if  that  aught  disturb  my  dear, 
m  bid  her  laugh  her  cares  away, 

And  beg  her  not  to  drop  a  tear. 
Ha'e  I  a  ioy  ?  it's  a'  her  ain ! 

United  still  her  heart  and  mine ; 
They're  like  the  woodbine  round  the  tree. 

Tnat's  twined  till  death  shall  them  disjoin. 

•OIVO— MUTUAL  LOTS. 

[From  ihe  Wlteeamical  CSUipUL] 

When  on  thy  bosom  I  recline. 
Enraptured  still  to  call  thee  mine, 

To  call  thee  mine  for  life, 
I  glory  in  the  sacred  ties, 
TVliich  modem  wits  and  fools  despise. 

Of  husband  and  of  wife. 

One  mutual  flame  inspires  our  bliss, 
The  tender  look,  the  melting  kias. 

Even  years  have  not  destroyed ; 
Some  sweet  sensation  ever  new. 
Springs  up,  and  proves  the  maxim  true, 

That  love  can  ne'er  be  cloy'd. 

Have  I  a  wish  ?  'tis  all  for  thee. 
Hast  thou  a  wish  f  'tis  all  for  me. 

So  soft  our  moments  move. 
That  angels  look  with  ardent  gaze, 
Well  pleased  to  see  our  happy  days, 

And  bid  us  live  and  love. 

If  cares  arise — and  cnres  will  come,— 
Thy  bosom  is  my  softest  home ; 

I'll  lull  me  there  to  rest; 
And  is  there  aught  disturbs  my  fair  ? 
m  bid  her  sigh  out  every  care. 

And  lose  it  in  my  breast 

Additional  stanza,  added  in  the  copy  attributed 
to  Lindley  Murray ; — 

Have  I  a  wish  ?  'tis  all  her  own ; 
All  hers  and  mine  a^e  roU'd  in  one. 

Our  hearts  are  so  entwined. 
That,  like  the  ivy  round  the  tree. 
Bound  up  in  closest  amity, 

'TIS  death  to  be  disjoin'd. 

JOHN  JAT. 

The  literary  reputation  of  Jay  is  incidental  to  his 
political  career,  and  attaches  to  the  national  state 
papers  which  he  sent  forth  from  the  Conti- 
nental Congress,  which  did  moch  to  prepare  the 
way  for  American  liberty,  and  to  his  contribu- 
tions to  the  Federalist,  by  which  he  assisted  in 
pennanently  securing  that  liberty  which  he  was 
one  of  the  first  to  promote.  liis  "  Address  to 
the  people  of  Greit  Britain,"  in  1774,  called 
.forth  the  admiration  of.  Jefferson.  It  is  marked 
by  moral  earnestness  and  patriotic  fervor,  qnali- 
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ties  shared  by  his  a^ft^»^tejyj»4fi3rabitants  of 
Canada  and  the  people  of  Ireland.  The  appeal 
of  the  Convention  of  the  State  of  New  York  to 
the  people  in  1776,  anfl  the  address  of  Congress 
to  the  country  in  1799,  meeting  the  financial 
condition  of  the  times,  and  his  Address  to  the 
people  of  the  State  of  New  York,  in  support  of 
the  adoption  of  the  Constitution,  are  his  other 
chief  productions  of  this  kind.  He  wrote  five 
papers  of  the  Federalist;  the  second,  thiiil, 
tburth,  and  fifth,  on  Dangers  from  foreign  force 
and  influence,  and  the  sixty-fourth  on  the  treaty- 
making  power  of  the  senate.  He  would  have 
fnrnlshed  others  had  he  not  received  an  injury 
in  the  interim,  in  his  vindication  of  the  law  in  the 
Doctoi-s'  mob  of  the  city  of  New  York. 

Of  Hngnenot  descent,  Jay  was  a  native  of  the 
city  of  New  York,  born  December  12,  1745,  a 
graduate  of  Columbia  College,  a  delegate  to  the 
first  revolutionary  Congress  at  the  age  of  twenty- 
eight,  three  years  later  Chief  Justice  of  his  State, 
Minister  of  Spain  and  negotiator  of  the  peace 
with  Great  Britain,  Secretary  of  State,  Chief 
Justice  of  the  United  States,  Governor  of  his  own 
State :  abundant  honors  and  emplojTnent,  which 
still  left  him  nearly  thirty  yeare  of  rural  retire- 
ment at  Bedford,  wbere  he  died  May  17, 1829,  at 
the  age  of  eighty-four.  Moral  worth  and  sober 
judgment  have  had  no  finer  exemplification  in 
our  best  political  annals.  Ilis  life,  written  by 
his  son  William  Jay,  contains  a  Selection  from 
hii  Correspondence. 

raoM  Tm  addebs  op  Tin  msv  tobk  coKrnrnox,  1778. 

"  Under  the  auspices  and  direction  of  Divine 
Providence,  your  foroiathei-s  removed  to  the  wilds 
and  wilderness  of  America.  By  tiieir  industry, 
they  made  it  fruitful — and  by  their  virtue,  a  happy 
country.  And  we  should  still  have  enjoyed  the 
blessings  of  peace  and  plenty,  if  we  had  not  forgot- 
ten the  source  from  wnich  these  blessings  flowed ; 
and  permitted  our  country  to  be  contaminated  by 
the  many  shameful  vices  which  have  prevailed 
among  us. 

"  It  is  a  well  known  truth,  that  no  virtuous  people 
were  ever  oppressed;  and  it  is  also  true,  that  a 
scourge  was  never  wanting  to  those  of  an  opposite 
character.  Even  the  Jews,  those  favountes  of 
Heaven,  met  with  the  frowns,  whenever  they  for- 
got the  smiles  of  their  benevolent  Creator.  By  ty- 
rants of  Egypt,  of  Babylon,  of  S3rria,  and  of  Rome, 
they  were  severely  chastised;  and  those  tyrants 
themselves,  when  they  had  executed  the  vengeance 
of  Almighty  God.  theiir  own  crimes  bursting  on 
their  own  heads,  received  the  rewards  justly  due 
to  their  violation  of  the  sncred  rights  of  mankind. 

"  You  were  born  equally  free  with  the  Jews,  and 
have  as  good  a  right  to  be  exempted  from  the 
arbitrary  domination  of  Britain,  as  they  had  from 
the  invasions  of  Eg^'pt,  Babylon,  Syria,  or  Rome, 
But  they,  for  their  ^nckedness,  were  permitted  to 
be  scourged  by  the  latter;  and  we,  for  our  wicked* 
ness,  are  scourged  by  tyrants  as  cruel  and  im- 
placable as  those.  Our  case,  however,  is  peculiarly 
distinguished  from  theirs.  Their  enemies  were 
strangers,  unenlightened,  and  bound  to  them  by  no 
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ties  of  graUtnde  or  consangmnity.  Onr  enemiei,  oo 
the  contrary,  call  theroselves  Chmtiaus.  Tbey  are 
of  a  nation  and  people  bound  to  ua  by  the  strongest 
ties.  A  people,  by  whose  side  we  have  fought  and 
bled ;  whose  |>ower  we  have  contributed  to  raise ; 
who  owe  much  of  their  wealth  to  our  industry,  and 
whose  grandeur  has  been  augmented  by  our  ex- 
ertions.        •        ••*••» 

"You  may  be  told  that  your  forts  have  been 
taken ;  your  country  rnvnged ;  and  that  your 
armies  have  retreated;  and  that,  therefore,  God 
is  not  with  you.  It  is  true,  that  some  forts  have 
been  taken,  that  our  country  hath  been  ravased, 
and  that  our  Mnker  is  displeased  with  us.  But  it  is 
also  true,  that  the  King  of  lleaven  u  not,  lik^  the 
king  of  Britain,  implacable.  If  we  turn  from  oar 
sins.  He  will  turn  nt)!^  his  anger.  Then  will  our 
arms  be  crowned  with  success,  and  the  pride  and 
power  of  our  enemies,  like  the  arrogance  and  pride 
of  JSebuchadnezznr,  will  vanish  away.  Let  a  gene- 
ral reformation  of  manners  take  place — let  universal 
charity,  public  spirit,  and  private  virtue  be  incul- 
cated, cncouragea,  and  practised.  Unite  in  preparing 
for  a  vigorous  defence  of  your  country,  as  if  all  de- 
pended on  your  own  exertions.  And  when  you 
have  done  all  things,  then  rely  upon  the  good  Prqvi- 
dence  of  Almighty  God  for  success,  in  fulloonfidence 
that  without  hia  blessing,  all  our  efforts  will  inevi- 
tably fail.      •        »•»••  • 

**  Cease,  then,  to  desire  the  flesh-pots  of  Egypt, 
and  remember  her  task-masters  and  oppression.  Ko 
longer  hesitate  about  rejecting  all  dependence  on  a 
king  who  will  rule  you  with  a  rod  of  iron:  freedom 
is  now  in  your  power — value  the  heavenly  gift: 
remember,  that  if  yon  dare  to  neglect  or  despise  it, 
you  offer  an  insult  to  tiie  Divine  bestowep— nor 
despair  of  keeping  it.  After  the  armies  of  Rome 
haa  been  repeat^ly  defeated  by  Hannibal,  that 
imperial  city  was  besieged  by  this  brave  and  ex- 
perienced general,  at  the  head  of  a  numerous  and 
victorious  army.  But,  so  far  were  her  glorious  citi- 
zens from  being  dismayed  by  the  loss  of  so  many 
battles,  and  of  all  their  country — so  confident  were 
they  in  tluir  own  virtue  and  the  protection  of 
Heaven,  that  the  very  land  on  which  the  Cartha- 
ginians were  encamp^  was  sold  at  public  auction 
mr  more  than  ike  usual  price.  These  heroic  citi- 
zens disdained  to  receive  his  protections,  or  to  regard 
his  proclamations.  They  invoked  the  protection  of 
the  Supreme  Being — they  bravely  defended  their 
city  with  undaunted  courage — they  repelled  the 
enemy  and  recovered  their  country.  Blush,  then, 
ye  degenerate  spirits,  who  give  all  over  for  lost,  be- 
caut^e  your  enemies  have  marched  through  three  or 
four  counties  in  this  and  a  neighbouring  Stato— ye 
who  basely  fly  to  have  the  yoke  of  slavery  fixed  on 
your  necks,  and  to  swear  that  you  and  your  chil- 
dren sliall  be  slaves  for  ever.  •        »        • 

**  Rouse,  brave  citizens  I  Do  your  duty  like  men ; 
and  be  persuaded  that  Divine  Providence  will  not 
permit  this  western  world  to  be  involved  in  the  hor- 
rors of  slavery.  Consider,  that  from  the  earliest 
ages  of  the  world,  religion,  liberty,  nnd  reason  have 
been  bendirg  their  course  towards  the  setting  sun. 
The  holy  gospels  are  yet  to  be  preached  in  the^e 
western  regions;  and  we  have  the  highest  I'cason  to 
believe  that  the  Almighty  will  not  suffer  slavery  and 
the  gospel  to  go  hand  in  hand.  It  cannot,  it  will 
i:ot  be. 

**  But  if  there  be  any  among  us,  dead  to  all  sense 
of  honour,  and  love  of  their  cotmtry ;  if  deaf  to  all 
the  calls  of  liberty,  virtue,  and  religion ;  if  forget- 
ful of  the  magnanimity  of  their  ancestors,  and  the 
happiness  of  their  children ;  if  neither  the  exxmi- 
ples  nor  the  sucsesB  of  other  nations — the  dictates 


I  of  reason  and  of  nature;  or  the  great  duties 
I  they  owe  to  Uieir  God,  themselves,  and  their  po»- 
i  tenty,  have  any  effect  upon  them^ — if  neither  the 
injuries  they  have  received,  the  prize  they  are  con- 
tending for,  the  future  blessings  or  corses  of  their 
children — the  applause  or  the  reproach  of  all  man- 
kind—the approoation  or  displeasure  of  the  Great 
Judge — or  the  happiness  or  nusery  consequent  upon 
,  their  conduct,  in  this  and  a  future  state,  can  more 
them; — ^theu  let  them  be  assured,  that  they  deserve 
to  be  slaves,  and  are  entitled  to  nothing  but  anguish 
and  tribulation.  Let  them  banish  from  their  remesn- 
brance  the  reputation,  the  freedom,  and  the  happi- 
ness they  have  inherited  from  their  forefathers.  Let 
them  fbrset  every  duty,  human  and  divine ;  remem- 
ber not* that  they  have  children:  and  beware  how 
they  call  to  mind  the  justice  of  the  Supreme  Being: 
let  them  go  into  captivity,  like  the  iaolatrout  and 
disobedient  Jews ;  and  be  a  reproach  and  a  by-word 
among  the  nations.  But  we  tnink  better  things  of 
you, — we  believe  and  are  persuaded  that  you  wiD 
do  your  duty  like  men,  and  cheerfully  refer  your 
cause  to  the  great  and  righteous  Judge.  If  sueeeas 
crown  your  efforts,  all  the  blessings  of  freemen  will 
be  your  reward.  If  you  fall  in  the  contest,  yoa  will 
be  happy  with  God  in  heaven." 


BENJAMIN  BU8H. 

The  benevolent  and  ingenious  Dr.  Beiyaniin 
Rush,  the  friend  of  Franklin,  was  bom  on  his 
father's  farm  near  Philadelphia,  December  24, 
1745.  One  of  his  ancestors,  John  Rush,  a  captain 
of  horse  under  Cromwell,  emigrated  fVom  England 
to  the  state  among  its  first  settlers  In  his  boy- 
hood he  was  fortunnle,  after  the  death  of  hu 
father,  in  being  placed  under  the  instruction  of 
his  aunt^s  husband,  Dr.  Finley,  afterwards  P^e^i- 
dent  of  Princeton,  then  at  Nottingham,  a  country 
town  in  Maryland,  remarkable  for  the  simplicity 
and  purity  of  its  people.  At  fourteen  he  entered 
the  College  at  Princeton,  then  presided  over  by  the 
eloquent  and  i)atriotic  Davies.  He  was  graduated 
tlie  next  year,  studied  medicine  uith  Dr.  Redman, 
translated  tlie  aphorisms  of  Hippocrates,  and 
wrote  a  Eulogy  on  the  Rev.  Gilbert  Tennent,  the 
associate  of  Whiteiield,  at  Philadelphia,  passed  to 
Edinburgh,  where  he  took  his  degree  in  1768,  re- 
turning the  next  year  to  America  after  a  residence 
in  London  and  ParK  He  then  became  connected 
with  the  College  of  Philadelphia  as  Lecturer  on 
ChemistiT,  and  afterwards,  when  that  institution 
became  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  as  a  Pro- 
fessor of  the  Institutes  and  Practice  of  Medicine, 
delivering  courses  of  medical  lectures  for  forty- 
four  years.  His  theories,  and  the  story  of  his 
success  in  the  treatment  of  the  yellow  fever  of 
1798,  in  which  he  derived  aid  from  the  acumen  of 
Dr.  Mitchell  of  Virginia,*  of  which  he  published 
an  account  in  1794,  belong  to  tlie  annak  of  me> 
dical  science. 

His  ]xjlitical  principles  were  displayed  in  his 
zeal  on  the  breaking  out  of  the  Revolution,  when 


*  John  Mitchell,  an  Enplishmnn,  Fellow  of  the  Rojal  Soci- 
ety, settled  in  Vindnia  as  ptijsidan  about  17(0,  wrote  on  bo- 
tany, aod  aiso  au  Essay  on  ibe  Couaea  of  the  Differaot  Cotoars 
of  Feople  of  Different  Climatea,  attributin^r  the  Tariation  to 
climate,  published  in  the  Philosophical  Trarsaction&  Hb  |ti- 
per  on  tne  Yellow  Fever  of  Vir^nia,  in  MS.,  waa  coamurl- 
cated  by  Franklin  to  Rush,  who  made  one  of  lt9  hlnta  oa  il^ 
use  of  purffativoa,  the  ba^ls  of  his  m.edicol  practice  In  thnt 
di»ea»e.  He  died  about  175<> — Ranisav^s  £u)i>gy  on  BiuU. 
Thacber'ft  Med.  Biog.    Miller's  Betroepeot,  L  819. 


BEKJAHIN  BUSH. 


r  oounify :  a 
■t  ]iave  left  Q 


be  ut  in  Congress  imd  ^gned  the  Declaration  of 
iDtlcperulcuoti.  Hu  bore  a  medical  appointment 
in  the  military  service.  In  178T  lie  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  State  Convention  for  tlie  adoption  of 
the  Federal  Constitution.  In  the  tatter  years  of 
his  life  he  held  the  govermnent  apiiointment  of 
Treasurer  of  tlie  Hint.  lie  was  greativ  honored 
and  esteenKNl  at  home  and  al^rond.  bis  death 
oconrred  at  Fhiladelphia,  April  lU,  1B13,  in  his 
MXtj'-eigbth  year.  Jefferson,  writing  to  John 
Adams  tlie  ensuing  month,  Miys,  "  Another  of 
our  friends  of  Beventy-.-ii  is  gone,  my  dear  sir, 
anbthur  of  the  co-i^igners  of  the  Independence  of 
'  a  better  man  Uiiui  Bush  oould 
iore  benevolent,  more  learned, 
of  finer  genini,  or  more  honest." 

Of  his  numerous  professional  writings,  his 
Medkal  Inquirit*  and  Obttmatiom  form  a  series 
of  four  volumes.  This  work,  which  was  pub- 
lished in  a  third  edition,  revised  and  enlarges  by 
the  author,  in  Philadelphia,  in  ISUU,  with  a  num- 
ber uf  special  medical  topics,  includes  tlie /fi^uiry 
into  the  Cuius  of  Aaimal  L^'e^  the  Natural 
Hutory  of  Medicine  among  the  North  Ameriata 
Irdiane,  the  Injlaanee  of  Pkynifil  Gaiite*  upon 
the  Moral  Faculty,  a  pa[)er  On  the  Stale  of  the 
Body  and  Mind  in  Old  Age,  and  the  ingenious 
Acetmnt  of  the  I':Jliienee  of  the  MUilary  and 
Political  Erentt  of  the  American  Secolution  upon  i 
the  Human  Dod-j.'  j 

His  Medical  Iitguiriet  and  Obtertations  upon   I 
the  DUaueeofthe  Mind,  follon-inj;  tbe  inline  t;i:ne-   | 
rul  title,  form  nnotlier  volume,  which  apjiearcd  in 
1812,  not  long  before  his  deiith ;  a  book  which  is  | 
of  interest  tu  tlio  general  render  by  the  vuriuty 
of  its  topics  and  its  fn.viucnt  pcrsoiud  anecdotes. 

His  rending  was  various,  and  all  brought  to 
bear  on  his  mcdioal  studies.  It  was  his  ounstont 
ol^ect  to  popularize  and  render  attractive  the 
principles  of  medicine,  llis  Introductory  Lec- 
ture* to  Courut  of  LecUiree  upon  the  Jnetitutee 
and  Practice  of  Medicine,  connect  many  im|)or- 
tont  mural  topics  with  the  science  which  he  dis- 
ous-ted. 

There  is  a  pleasant  early  volume  of  his  Eemyt, 
Litcraiy,  Momil,  and  Phileiephicut,  collected  by 
him  in  an  octavo,  in  1798,  ohielly  froiu  his  pa- 
pen  in  the  MtiMum  and  Columiiait  Magazine 
of  Philadelphia.  It  is  a  favorable  di^pby  of  his 
tastes  and  powers.  Hid  habits  of  intellectual  in- 
dustry were  ingenious  and  uncea-^ing.  He  was 
fTwitly  influenced  by  the  example  of  Fi-anklin, 
of  whose  conversation  he  muditatod  writing  a 
volume,  an  undertaking  whieh  it  is  much  to  be 
regretted  he  <lid  not  e\ecuie.  Ho  was  always  in 
oomjiany  witii  a  book — if  not  a  written  volume, 
at  least,  as  his  eulogist  Dr.  Rnrasay  remArked, 
tlie  book  of  naturu.  He  kept  with  him  a  note- 
book, in  one  part  of  wliicli  lie  inserted  facts,  in 
another,  iduas  and  reflection',  as  they  arose  in  his 
own  mind,  or  were  tbe  suggestions  of  others. 
He  adiised  his  pnplls  to  bty  every  person  tbey 
met  with  in  stage-ounches,  packets,  or  elsewhere, 
under  contribution  for  &ct3  in  the  physical  sci- 
ences.   It  wad  a  saying  of  his,  which  reminds 
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one  of  his  free  nse  of  the  lanoet,  "  that  ideas, 
whether  acquired  from  books  or  by  reflection, 
produced  a  plethora  in  tbe  mind,  nhicli  can  onlr 
be  relieved  by  depletion  from  tiie  pen  or  tongue.*" 
His  judginent  was  not,  however,  always  equally 
sound,  his  t-estlees  tnquisitiveness  of  knowledge 
being  sometimes  at  ftult.  The  Itev.  Dr.  Staugh- 
ton,  who  delivered  a  funeral  sermon  on  bis  detUti, 
said,  "  His  intellect  was  a  Ciiliiinbus,  miattUcing 
sometimes  tlie  nature  and  extent  of  disoovery, 
but  delighting  in  tiie  voynjrc,  calm,  persevering, 
and  successful."  One  of  tbese  false  discoveries 
in  intellectual  googra|iliy,  was  the  notion  ex- 
pressed in  his  O/imrvitioni  on  the  Study  of  the 
Latin  and  Greek  Litngiuigce,  of  Uie  wortlijessne-s 
of  that  brwicb  of  etlucnlion.  His  seal  carrieil 
bill)  so  far  on  this  jioiiit,  as  to  advance  the  thesis, 
"  the  cultivation  of  these  languages  is  a  great  ob- 
stacle to  the  cultivation  and  perfection  of  tba 
English  language." 

Schoolboys  had  in  blui  a  good  friend.  His 
paper  On  the  Antutemente  and  Panithmente  prb- 
per  for  SchooU*  resolnlely  op|K)ses  cur])oral 
punishment,  as  his  Essay  on  tlie  Puniehnient  of 
Crimea  by  Death,  does  banpng,  for  he  tiiought 
the  beet  means  of  prevention  to  be,  "  by  living, 
and  not  liy  dead  examples,"  His  Paradite  ^ 
Negro  Slanee — A  Dream,  tJie  vhion  appended!  vo 
his  notice  of  the  Life  of  Anthony  Benezet,  is  a 
dramatic  and  highly  pathetic  appeal  for  humanity 
(o  the  African.  His  benevolence  was  atiown  in 
his  efforts  to  improve  tlio  condition  of  prisons; 
and  his  practical  Christianity,  by  the  disposition 
which  he  made  of  his  Sunday  fees.  He  gave 
them  entirely  to  objects  of  charity.  His  gene- 
roslty  led  liitn,  in  the  yellow  fever  time,  to  com- 
municate trcv\y  to  the  public  the  remedies,  tbo 
success  of  which  had  brought  him  a  great  acces- 
sion iif  i>raciipe.    When  he  received  five  thon- 


•  nt  ibDdgtit  Um  iUidy  of  giMnnar  wu  ton  wrljr  (breed 
opnn  the  •ttenllon  nf  children.    Ho  mci.mniended  geatraphy 

hli-torv  tfadllni  «tBdJ  of  ■  boy,"  «ep  he,  with  greet  baaul)', 
"  TO  Iriiluie  the  coDtliict  nf  ilie  flrfl  teKlier  of  men.  The 
Unt  Jeunn  UutAiUm  received  frmn  bis  Miker  In  Pendlea, 
mi  upon  NUnia]  lUilory." 
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sand  doDars  in  the  libel  snit  against  Cobbett,  he 
gave  tlie  money  to  the  poor  * 

His  religion  was  iuwrooght  with  his  love  of 
country.  A  Christian,  he  said,  could  not  fail  of 
being  a  republican.  His  Inquiry  into  the  Effect 
of  Ardent  Spirits  upon  the  Human  Body  and 
Mind  places  him  among  the  earliest  promoters 
of  the  Temperance  cause. 

The  amiable  activity  of  Rush  was  shown  in 
his  causing  Beattie,  the  poet,  to  be  elected  a 
member  of  the  American  jPhilosophical  Society, 
and  sending  him  a  certificate  subscribed  by  Frank- 
lin. This  was  in  1786.  His  letter  to  the  poet 
commences :  "  The  American  Ke volution,  which 
divided  the  British  empire,  made  no  breach  in  the 
republic  of  letters.'*t 

A  pleasing  instance  of  the  happy  sjrmpathe- 
tic  turn  of  RuA  is  in  his  short  biographies  of  the 
Quaker  Benezet  and  the  eccentric  Beiyamin  Lay, 
as  well  as  in  his  Account  of  the  L\fe  and  Charac- 
ter of  Christopher  Ludwick^  *'  the  baker-general 
of  the  army  of  the  United  Slates  daring  the  Revo- 
lutionary war,"  which  he. wrote  in  Pouleon^s 
American  Daily  Advertiser ^  in  1801. J 

The  personal  description,  in  Saudei-son's  Lives 
of  the  Signers,  answering  to  the  porti*ait  by  Sully, 
represents*  him  as  "  above  the  middle  size ;  of  a 
slender  but  well  proportioned  figure.  The  dia- 
meter of  his  head,  from  back  to  front,  was  un- 
conmionly  large.  He  had  a  prominent  forehead ; 
aquihne  nose;  hij^hly  animated  blue  eyes,  with 
a  chin  and  mouth  expressive  and  comely ;  his 
look  was  fixed,  his  asi)ect  tlioughtt'ul.''§  John 
Adams,  who  met  him  in  Philadelphia,  during  the 
Congress  of  1774-5,  notices  his  re^i(k■n(•e  upon 
Water  street,  and  the  fine  pros])ect  of  Delaware 
River  and  New  Jersey,  from  his  window ;  and 


*  The  eagemew  of  Ru^h  led  him  to  carry  his  tbenrles  and 
notions  to  excess.  Cobbetl  felzed  upon  »<»me  of  his  weak 
points  for  annovanoe,  and  comuiittin^  bi$  pen  to  a  libel,  was 
malcted  by  an  fndl^ant  Jury  of  the  pood  Doctor's  townspeo- 
ple (encouraged  by  his  cimnsel,  Joseph  Hopklnson,  the  author 
of  **  Hall  Columbia,")  In  the  sum  of  flvi*  thousand  dollars, 
which,  with  the  sacrifices  of  his  property  and  the  incidental 
damages,  he  sets  down  in  the  Rtuh-LujM  at  eiiiAit  thousand. 
This  was  his  famous  rejoinder  to  the  libel  suit,  and  was  pub- 
Ii»hed  at  New  York,  In  1800,  In  a  periodical  12mo.  pamphlet, 
in  four  numbers,  in  which  be  brings  all  his  artHlery  of  squib 
and  detraction  against  the  Doctor.  It  bad  a  larire  sale,  for  the 
public  relishes  witty  itersonality.  and  Cobbett  had  a  method 
of  always  getting  readers  for  bis  writings.  Perhaps  the  com- 
parison of  Kusi>  in  Sangrado,  in  his  bleeding  practice,  sup- 
ported by  parallel  passages  taken  from  Gil  Bias  and  the  Doc- 
tor's writings  and  the  eulogies  by  his  fHends,  is  the  best  por- 
tion. He  soon  left  for  England,  when  Freneau  celebrated  his 
departure  with  an  allusion  to  his  e\tlngul'>hed  Rubh-IlL'ht,  and 
the  popular  charge  of  his  pension  from  England  as  a  supporter 
of  monarchical  ideas  in  America,  and  an  enemy  to  free  insti- 
tutions. 

Fire  thousand  dollars,  we  may  gness. 
Have  made  his  pension  something  loss- 
bo,  Peter  left  us — In  distress.  , 

t  Life  of  Beattie,  by  the  Rev.  Alexander  Dyce. 

%  Ludwick  was  a  man  of  mark,  a  Oerman,  who,  after  va- 
rious adventures,  as  a  soldier  in  the  wars  of  the  Austrlans 
against  the  Turks,  and  a  sailor  out  of  England,  reached  Phila- 
delphia in  1758.  With  the  proceeds  of  a  small  mercantile  ven- 
ture ho  wont  to  London,  and  learned  the  business  of  a  ginger- 
bread baker  and  confectioner;  returning  to  Philadelphia  In 
1774  with  a  stock  of  gingerbread  prints,  with  which  he  be- 
came famouR  for  his  manufacture  of  that  article.  Ho  joined 
the  Revolution  at  its  outset,  and  sncriflcod  his  property  in  the 
cause.  He  assisted  the  commissariat  with  his  skill  as  a  baker. 
He  died  in  18(1,  in  bis  elirhtieth  year,  leaving  a  considerable 
property  for  bener.tlent  uses,  main  I  v  for  charity  s  hools.  In 
1881,  the  newspaper  account  of  him.  by  Rush,  was  revlstf^  nnd 
repnblif^bod,  by  direction  of  the  Philadelphia  Soclfetv  fo  ih..' 
establbhment  and  support  of  charity  schoolSt  in  a  tiiin  l^iv.u. 
volume. 
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descrihes  his  person  oharacteristioany — ^  an  de- 
ffant,  ingenious  lK)dy;  a  sprightly,  pretty  ^low. 
He  is  a  republican ;  he  has  been  mnch  in  Lon- 
don; acquainted  with  Sawbridge,  Macaulay, 
Burgh,  and  others  of  that  stamp.  Billy  sends 
him  books  and  pamphlets,  and  Sawbn<^  and 
Macaulay  correspond  with  him.*'* 

He  married  in  his  thirty-second  year,  in  1776, 
,  the  daughter  of  the  Hon.  Judge  Stockton,  by 
which  marriage  he  had  thirteen  childr^L 

▲ir  Aococnrr  or  ths  nm.irsKcsor  TBvmuTABT  jlwd  vouncAi 

rVBNTB    or   TOM   AJUUUCAJf    UCVOLCTlOll    CFOX   XHS  BJCJIAM 
BOOT. 

* 

There  were  several  circumstaDcee  peculiar  to  tbe 
American  revolution,  which  should  be  mentiooed 
previously  to  an  account  of  the  influence  of  the 
events  which  accompanied  it  upon  the  humun  body. 

1.  The  revolution  interested  every  inhabitant  of 
the  country  of  both  sexes,  and  of  every  rank  and  age 
that  was  capable  of  reflection.  An  indifler^it,  or 
neutral,  spectator  of  the  controversy  was  scarcdy  to 
be  found  in  any  of  tlie  states. 

2.  The  scenes  of  war  nnd  govemroeot  which  it 
introduced  were  new  to  the  greatest  part  of  the 
inhabitants  of  the  United  b)tate8,  and  operated  with 
all  the  force  of  novelty  ujxin  the  human  mind. 

8.  llie  controversy  was  conceived  to  be  the  most 
important  of  any  that  had  ever  engaged  the  atten- 
tion of  mankind.  It  was  generally  believed,  by  the 
friends  of  the  revolution,  that  the  very  existence  of 
fretdoin^  upon  our  globe,  was  involved  in  the  issue 
of  the  contest  in  favour  of  the  Uiiitcd  States. 

4.  The  American  revolution  included  in  it  the 
cares  of  government,  as  wcU  as  the  tiuls  and  dan- 
gtM-s  of  war.  The  American  minti  wn*,  ther^ore, 
frequeiilly  occupied,  at  the  same  time^  by  the  diffi- 
cult and  complicated  duties  of  political  and  militaiT 
life. 

5.  The  revolution  was  conducted  by  men  who  had 
been  born  free^  and  whose  sense  of  the  blessings  of 
liberty  was  of  coui-se  more  exguisite  than  if  they 
had  jml  emerged  from  a  state  of  slaverj. 

6.  The  greatest  part  of  the  soldiers  in  the  armies 
of  the  United  ^ftates  had  family  connections  and 
property  in  the  country. 

7.  The  war  was  carried  on  by  the  Americaos 
against  a  nation,  to  whom  thev  had  lon^  been  tied 
by  the  numerous  obligations  of^coiistft  ginnity,  laws, 
religion,  commerce,  language,  interest,  and  a  mutual 
sense  of  national  glory.  The  resentments  of  the 
Americans  of  course  rose,  as  is  usual  in  all  disputes, 
in  proportion  to  the  immber  and  force  of  these 
ancient  bonds  of  nffection  and  union. 

8.  A  predilection  to  a  limited  monarchy,  as  an 
essential  part  of  a  free  and  safe  government,  and  an 
attachment  to  the  reigning  king  of  Great  Britain 
(with  a  very  few  exceptions)  were  universal  in  every 
part  of  the  United  States 

9.  There  was  at  one  time  a  sudden  dissolution  of 
civil  government  in  all,  and  of  ecdesiustical  esta- 
bUshments  in  several,  of  the  statea 

10.  The  expenses  of  the  war  were  supported  by 
means  of  a  paper  currency,  which  was  oontinoally 
depreciating. 

From  the  action  of  each  of  these  causes,  and  fre- 
quently from  their  combination  in  the  same  persona, 
effects  might  reasonably  be  expected,  both  upon  the 
mind  and  body,  which *l»ave  seldom  occurred ;  or  if 
they  have,  I  believe  were  never  fully  recorded  in 
any  age  or  country. 

It  might  afford  some  useful  instruction,  to  pdnt 


*  Adams's  Dlarj,  Works,  iL  88(^  427. 
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wxt  the  iniltience  of  the  military  and  political  events 
of  the  revolution  upon  the  understandings,  passions, 
and  morals  of  the  citizens  of  the  United  States ;  bnt 
my  business  in  the  present  inquiry  is  only  to  take 
notice  of  the  influence  of  those, events  upon  the 
human  body,  through  the  medium  of  the  mind. 

I  shall  first  mention  the  effects  of  the  military, 
and,  secondly,  of  the  political  events  of  the  revolu- 
tion- The  last  must  be  considered  in  a  two-fold 
view,  accordingly  as  they  affected  the  friends,  or 
the  enemies,  of  the  revolution. 

L  In  treating  of  the  effects  of  the  military  events, 
I  shall  tiike  notice,  first,  of  the  influence  of  aeiual 
war,  and,  secondly,  of  the  influence  of  the  military 
life. 

In  the  beginning  of  a  battle,  I  have  observed 
thirst  to  be  a  very  common  sensation  among  both 
officers  and  soldiers.  It  occurred  where  no  exercise, 
or  action  of  the  body,  could  have  excited  it. 

Many  officers  have  informed  me,  that  after  the 
first  onset  in  a  battle  they  felt  a  glow  of  heat,  so 
■universal  as  to  be  perceptible  in  both  their  ears. 
This  was  tlie  case,  in  a  particular  manner,  in  the 
battle  of  Princeton,  on  the  third  of  January,  in  the 
year  177*7,  on  wliich  day  the  weather  was  remark- 
ably cold. 

A  veteran  colonel  of  a  New  England  regiment, 
whom  I  visited  at  Princeton,  and  who  was  wounded 
in  the  hand  at  the  battle  of  Monmouth,  on  the  28th 
of  June,  1778  (a  day  in  which  the  mercury  stood 
at  90**  of  Faliresiheit's  tiiennometer)  aft^r  describing 
his  situation  at  the  time  he  received  his  wound, 
concludel  his  story  by  remarking,  "that  fighting 
was  hot  work  on  a  cold  day,  but  much  more  so 
on  a  warm  day."  Tlie  many  instances  which 
appeared  after  that  memorable  battle,  of  soldiers 
who  were  found  among  the  slain  without  any 
marks  of  wounls  or  violence  upon  their  bodies, 
were  probably  occasioned  by  the  heat  excited  in  the 
body,  by  the  emotions  of  the  mind,  being  added  to 
that  of  the  atmosphere. 

Soldiers  bore  operations  of  every  kind,  immedi- 
ately after  a  battle,  with  much  more  fortitude  than 
they  did  at  ani/  time  afterwards. 

The  effects  of  the  military  life  upon  the  human 
body  come  iicxt  to  be  considered  under  this  head. 

In  another  place  I  have  mentioned  three  cases 
of  pulmonary  consumption  being  pcifectly  cured  by 
the  diet  and  hanlships  of  a  camp  life. 

Doctor  Blanc,  in  his  valuable  observations  on  the 
diseases  incident  to  seamen,  ascribes  the  extraordi- 
nary healthiness  of  the  British  fleet  in  the  month  of 
April,  17  S2,  to  the  effects  produced  on  the  spirit  of 
the  soldiers  and  seamen,  by  the  victory  obtained 
over  tlie  French  fleet  on  the  12th  of  that  month ; 
and  relaies,  upon  the  authority  of  Mr.  Ives,  an 
instance,  in  the  war  between  Great  Britain  and  the 
combined  powers  of  France  and  Spain,  in  1744,  in 
which  the  scurvy,  as  well  as  other  diseases,  were 
checked  by  the  prospect  of  a  naval  engagement. 

The  Amencan  army  furnished  an  instance  of  the 
effects  of  victory  upon  the  human  mind,  which  may 
serve  to  establish  the  inferences  from  the  facts 
related  by  Doctor  Blane.  The  Philadelphia  militia 
who  joined  the  remains  of  General  Washington's 
army,  in  December,  1776,  and  shared  with  them  a 
few  days  afterwards  in  the  capture  of  a  large  body 
of  Hessians  at  T:cnton,  coftsistcd  of  1500  men,  most 
of  whom  had  boon  accustomed  to  tlie  habits  of  a 
city  life.  Tlie«c  men  slept  in  tents  and  bams,  and 
sometimes  in  the  opea  air,  during  the  usual  colds  of 
December  and  January;  and  yet  there  were  but 
two  instances  of  sickness,  and  only  one  of  deatli,  in 
that  body  of  men  in  the  course  of  nearly  six  weeks, 
in  those  winter  months.    This  extraordinary  healthi- 


ness of  so  great  a  number  of  men,  under  such  trying 
circumstiuices,  can  only  be  ascribed  to  the  vigour 
infused  into  the  human  body  by  the  victory^  of 
Trenton  having  produced  insensibility  to  all  the  usual 
remote  causes  or  diseases. 

Militia  officers  and  soldiers,  who  enjoyed  eood 
health  during  a  campaign,  were  often  affected  by 
fevers  and  other  diseases,  as  soon  as  they  returned 
to  their  respective  homes.  I  know  one  instance  of  a 
militia  captain,  who  was  seized  with  convulsions  the 
first  night  he  lay  on  a  feather  bed,  after  sleeping 
several  months  on  a  mattress,  or  upon  the  ground 
.  These  affections  of  -the  body  appeared  to  be  pix)- 
duced  only  by  the  sudden  abstraction  of  that  tone 
in  the  system,  which  was  excited  by  a  sense  of 
danger,  and  the  other  invigorating  objects  of  a 
miUtary  life. 

The  NOSTALGIA  of  Doctor  Cullen,  or  the  home' 
sickness,  was  a  frequent  disease  in  the  American 
army,  more  especially  among  the  soldiers  of  the 
New  England  states.  But  this  disease  was  sus- 
pended by  the  superior  action  of  the  mind,  under 
the  influence  of  the  principles  which  governed  com- 
mon soldiers  in  the  American  army.  Of  this 
General  Gates  furnished  me  with  a  remarkable 
instance  in  1776,  soon  after  his  return  from  the 
command  of  a  large  body  of  regular  troops  and 
militia  at  Ticonderoga.  From  the  effects  of  the 
nostalgia,  and  the  feebleness  of  the  discipline  which 
was  exercised  over  the  militia,  desertions  were  very 
frequent  and  numerous  in  his  army,  in  the  latter 
part  of  the  campaign;  and  yet  during  the  three 
weeks  in  which  the  general  expected  every  hour  an 
attack  to  be  made  upon  him  by  General  Burgoyne, 
there  was  not  a  single  desertion  from  his  army, 
which  consisted  at  that  time  of  10,000  men. 

The  patience,  firmness,  and  magnanimity,  with 
which  the  officers  and  soldiers  of  the  American  army 
endured  the  complicated  evils  of  hunger,  cold  aud 
nakedness,  can  only  be  asciibed  to  an  insensibility 
of  body  produced  by  an  uncommon  tone  of  mina, 
excited  by  the  love  of  liberty  and  their  country. 

Before  I  proceed  to  the  second  general  division 
of  this  subject,  I  shall  take  notice,  that  more  iiistan- 
ces  of  apoplexies  occurred  in  the  city  of  Philadel- 
phia, in  the  winter  of  1774-6,  than  had  been  known 
in  former  years.  I  should  have  hesitated  in  record- 
ing this  fact,  had  I  not  found  the  observation  sup- 
ported by  a  fiict  of  the  same  kind,  and  produced  by 
a  nearly  similar  cause,  in  the  appendix  to  the  prac- 
tical works  of  Doctor  Baglivi,  professor  of  physic 
and  anatomy  at  Rome.  After  a  very  wet  seasoa  in 
the  winter  of  1694-6,  he  informs  us,  that  "  apoplex- 
ies displayed  their  rage ;  and  perhaps  (adds  our 
author)  some  part  of  this  epidemic  illness  was 
owing  to  the  universal  grief  and  domestic  care, 
occasioned  by  all  Europe  being  engaged  in  a  war. 
All  commerce  was  disturbed,  and  all  the  avenues  of 
peace  blocked  up,  so  that  the  stro::gest  heart  could 
scarcely  bear  tiie  thoughts  of  it"  The  winter  of 
1774-5  was  a  period  of  uncommon  anxiety  among 
the  citizens  of  America.  Every  countenance  trore 
the  marks  of  painful  solicitude  for  the  event  of  a 

Setition  to  the  throne  of  Britain,  which  was  to 
etermine  whether  reconciliation,  or  a  civil  war,  with 
all  its  terrible  and  distressing  consequences,  were 
to  take  place.  The  apoplectic  fit,  which  deprived 
the  world-  of  the  talents  and  virtues  of  Peyton 
Randolph,  while  he  filled  the  chair  of  Congress,  in 
1775,  appeared  to  be  occasioned  in  part  by  the  pres- 
sure of  the  uncertainty  of  those  great  events  upon 
his  mind.  To  the  name  of  this  illustrious  patriot, 
several  others  might  be  added,  who  were  affected 
by  the  apoplexy  in  the  same  memorable  year.  At 
this  time  a  difference  of  opinion  upon  the  subject  of 
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the  ooDteet  with  Great  BritAin  had  scarcely  taken 
place  among  the  citizens  of  America 

H.  The  political  events  of  the  revolution  pro- 
duced different  effects  upon  the  human  body, 
through  the  medium  of  the  mind,  according  as 
they  acted  upon  the  friends  or  enemies  of  the  revo- 
lution. 

I.  shall  first  describe  its  effects  upon  the  former 
class  of  citizens  of  the  United  States. 

Many  persons,  of  infirm  and  delicate  habits,  were 
restored  to  perfect  health,  by  the  change  of  place, 
or  occupation,  to  which  the  war  exposed  them. 
This  was  the, case  in  a  more  especial  maimer  with 
hysterical  women,  who  were  much  interested  in  tlie 
successful  issue  of  the  contest.  The  same  effects  of 
a  civil  war  upon  the  hysteria,  were  observed  by 
Doctor  Cullen  in  Scotland,  in  the  years  1746  and 
1746.  It  may  perhaps  help  to  extend  our  ideas  of 
the  influence  or  the  passions  u[K>n  diseases,  to  add, 
that  when  either  love,  jealousy,  grief^  or  even  devo- 
tion, wholly  engross  the  female  mind,  they  seldom 
fail,  in  like  manner,  to  cure  or  to  suspend  hysterical 
complaints. 

An  uncommon  cheerfulness  prevailed  everywhere, 
among  the  ft  iends  of  the  revolution.  Defeats,  and 
even  the  loss  of  relations  and  property,  were  soon 
forgotten  in  the  gre^it  objects  of  the  war. 

The  population  in  the  United  States  was  more 
rapid  from  bii-tha  during  the  war,  than  it  had  ever 
been  in  the  same  number  of  years  since  the  settle- 
ment of  the  country. 

I  am  disposed  to  ascribe  this  increase  of  birtha 
chiefly  to  the  quantity  and  extensive  circulation  of 
money,  and  to  the  facility  of  procuring  the  means 
of  subsistence  during  the  war,  which  favoured  mar- 
riages among  the  labouring  part  of  the  people.* 
But  I  have  sufficient  documents  to  prove,  that  mar- 
riages were  more  fruitful  than  in  former  years,  and 
that  a  considerable  number  of  unfioiitful  marriages 
became  fruitful  during  the  war.  In  1788,  the  year 
of  the  peace,  there  were  several  children  born  of 
pn  rents  who  had  lived  many  years  together  without 
issue. 

Mr.  Hume  informs  us,  in  his  History  of  England, 
that  some  old  people,  upon  hearing  the  news  of  the 
restoration  of  Charles  II.,  died  suddenly  of  joy. 
There  was  a  time  when  I  doubted  the  truth  of  this 
as>ertion ;  but  I  am  now  disposed  to  believe  it,  from 
having  Ijeard  of  a  similar  effect  from  an  agreeable 
political  event,  in  the  course  of  the  American  revo- 
lution. The  door-keeper  of  Congress,  an  aged  man, 
died  suddenly,  immediately  after  hearing  of  the 
capture  of  Lord  Comwalli/s  army.  His  death  was 
universally  ascribed  to  a  violent  emotion  of  political 
joy.  This  species  of  joy  appears  to  be  one  of  the 
sti'ongest  emotions  that  can  agitate  the  human  mind. 

Perhaps  the  influence  of  that  ardour  in  trade  and 
speculation,  which  seized  many  of  the  friends  of  the 
revolution,  and  which  was  excited  by  the  fallacious 
nominal  amount  of  the  paper  money,  should  rather 
be  considered  as  a  disease,  than  as  a  passion.  It  un- 
hinged the  judgment,  deposed  the  moral  faculty,  and 
filled  the  imagination,  m  many  people,  with  airy 
and  impracticable  schemes  of  wealth  and  grandeur. 
Desultory  manners,  and  a  peculiar  species  of  extem- 
pore conduct,  were  among  its  characteristic  symp- 
toms. It  produced  insensibility  to  cold,  hunger,  and 
danger.  The  trading  towns,  and  in  some  instances 
the  extremities  of  the  United  States,  were  frequently 


♦  Wheat,  which  was  sold  befbre  the  war  for  »>«ven  fhinings 
and  8ix|)enoe,  was  sold  for  several  years  during  the  war  for 
fear,  and  in  some  places  for  two  and  sixpence  Pennsylvania 
currencv,  per  bushel.  Beggars  of  every  description  disap- 
peared In  the  year  1776,  and  were  seldom  seen  till  near  the 
eloseofthe  wac 


visited  in  a  few  hours  or  days  by  persoas  affected 
by  this  disease;  and  hence,  "to  travel  with  the 
speed  of  a  speculator,"  became  a  common  saying  in 
many  parts  of  the  country.  This  species  of  insanity 
(if  I  may  be  allowed  to  call  it  by  that  name)  did  not 
require  the  confinement  of  a  Bedlam  to  cure  it,  like 
the  South-Sea  madness  described  by  Doctor  Mead. 
Its  remedies  were  the  depreciation  of  the  paper  mo- 
ney, and  the  events  of  the  peace. 

The  political  events  of  the  revolution  produced 
upon  its  enemies  very  different  effects  from  those 
which  have  been  mentioned. 

The  hypochondriasis  of  Doctor  Cullen  oocurred,  in 
many  instances,  in  persons  of  this  description.  In 
some  of  them,  the  terror  and  distress  of  tne  revolu- 
tion brought  on  a  true  melancholia.*  The  catnes 
which  produced  these  diseases  may  be  reduced  to 
four  heads.  1.  The  loss  of  former  power  or  influ- 
ence in  govenimeiit.  2.  The  destruction  of  the  hier- 
archy of  the  English  church  in  America.  8.  The 
change  in  the  habits  of  diet,  and  company,  and  man- 
ners, produced  by  tlie  annihilation  of  just  debts  by 
means  of  depreciated  paper  money.  And  4.  Hm 
neglect,  insults,  and  oppression,  to  which  the  loyal- 
ists were  ex{>osed,  from  individuals,  and,  in  seva«l 
instances,  from  the  laws  of  some  of  the  statea 

It  was  observed  in  South  Carolina,  that  sereral 
gentlemen,  who  had  protected  their  estates  by  swear- 
ing allegiance  to  the  British  government^  died  soon 
after  the  evacuation  of  Charleston  by  tiie  British 
army.  Their  deaths  were  ascribed  to  the  neglect 
with  which  they  were  treated  by  their  ancieot 
friends,  who  had  adhered  to  the  government  of  the 
United  States.  The  disease  was  called,  by  the  com- 
mon people,  {he  protection  fever. 

From  the  causes  which  produced  this  hypochon- 
driasis, I  have  taken  the  liberty  of  distinguishing  it 
by  the  name  of  revoltUiana, 

In  some  cases,  thb  disease  was  rendered  &tal  by 
exile  and  confinement;  and,  in  other?,  by  those  per- 
sons who  were  afflict^  with  it  seeking  relief  from 
spirituous  liquors. 

The  termination  of  the  war  by  the  pence  in  1783 
did  not  terminate  the  American  revolution.  The 
minds  of  the  citizens  of  the  United  States  were 
wholly  unprepared  for  their  new  situation.  The 
excess  of  tne  passion  for  liberty,  inflamed  by  the 
successful  issue  of  the  war,  produced,  in  many  peo- 
ple, opinions  and  conduct,  which  could  not  be  re- 
movea  by  reason  nor  restrained  by  government. 
For  a  while,  they  threatened  to  render  abortive  the 
goodness  of  Heaven  to  the  United  States,  in  deliver- 
ing them  from  the  evils  of  slavery  and  war.  TTie 
extensive  influence  which  these  opinions  had  npon 
the  understandings,  passions,  and  morals  of  many  of 
the  citizens  of  the  United  States,  constituted  a  form 
of  insanity,  which  I  shall  take  the  liberty  of  distin- 
guishing by  the  name  of  anarchia, 

I  hope  no  offence  will  be  given  by  the  freedom  of 
any  of  these  remarks.  An  inquirer  after  philosophi- 
cal truth  should  consider  the  passions  of  men  in  the 
same  light  that  he  docs  the  laws  of  mutter  or  mo- 
tion. The  friends  and  enemies  of  the  American 
revolution  must  have  been  more,  or  less,  than  men, 
if  they  could  have  sustained  the  magnitude  and  ra- 
pidity of  the  events  that  characterised  it,  without 
discovering  some  marks  of  human  weakness,  both  in 
body  and  mind.  Perhaps  these  weaknesses  were 
permitted,  that  human  nature  might  receive  fresh 
honours  in  America,  by  the  contending  parties  (whe- 
ther produced  by  the  controversies  about  independ- 
ence or  the  national  government)  mutually  forgiving 


*  Inatnla  partialis  Bine  dyspepeia,  of  Doctor  Cnnen. 
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ench  other,  and  uniting  in  plans  of  general  order  and 
bappineds. 


BIOOBAPHICAL  AKVCDOTES  OF  ANTn02fT  BENIOET. 

This  excellent  man  wus  placed  by  his  friends  in 
early  life  in  a  counting-house,  but  finding  commerce 
opened  temptations  to  a  worldly  spirit,  he  left  his 
master,  and  bound  himself  as  an  apprentice  to  a 
cooper.  Finding  this  business  too  laborious  for  his 
constitution,  he  declined  it,  and  devoted  himself  to 
seliool-keepins;  in  which  useful  employment  he 
continued  during  the  greatest  part  of  his  life. 

He  possessed  uncommon  activity  and  industry  in 
every  thine  he  undertook.  He  did  every  tiling  as 
if  tlie  wor£  of  his  Saviour  were  perpetually  sound- 
ing in  his  ears,  "  wist  ye  not»  that  I  must  be  about 
my  Father's  business? 

He  used  to  say,  *'  the  highest  act  of  charity  in  the 
world  was  to  bear  with  the  nnreatonablenesa  of 
mankind." 

He  generally  wore  plush  clothes,  and  gave  as  a 
reason  for  it,  that  after  he  had  worn  them  for  two 
or  .three  years,  they  mode  comfortable  and  decent 
garments  for  the  poor. 

He  once  informed  a  young  friend,  that  his  me- 
mory began  to  fail  him;  *'  but  this,*'  said  he,  " gives 
me  one  great  advantage  over  thee-^or  thou  canst 
find  entertainment  in  reading  a  good  book  only  once 
—but  I  enjoy  that  pleasure  as  often  as  I  read  it; 
for  it  is  always  new  to  mei** 

He  published  several  valuable  tracts  in  favour  of 
the  emancipation  of  the  blacks,  and  of  the  civilizing 
and  christianizing  the  Indians^  He  also  published  a 
pamphlet  against  the  use  of  ardent  spirits.  All 
these  publications  were  circulated  with  great  indus- 
try, and  at  his  own  expense,  throughout  every  part 
of  the  United  States. 

He  wrote  letters  to  the  queen  of  Qreat-Britain, 
and  to  the  queen  of  Portugal,  to  use  their  influence 
with  their  respective  courts  to  abolish  the  African 
trade.  He  accompanied  his  letter  to  the  queen  of 
Great-Britain  with  a  present  of  his  works.  The 
queen  received  them  with  great  politeness,  and  said 
after  reading  them  "  that  the  author  appeared  to  bo 
a  very  good  man." 

He  also  wrote  a  letter  to  the  king  of  Prussia,  in 
which  he  endeavoured  to  convince  him  of  tlie  unlaw- 
fulness of  war. 

During  the  time  the  British  army  was  in  posses- 
sion of  the  city  of  Piiilodelphia,  he  was  indefatigable 
in  his  endeavours  to  render  the  situation  of  the  per- 
sons who  suffered  from  captivity  as  easy  as  possible. 
He  knew  no  fear  in  the  presence  of  his  fellow  men, 
however  dignified  they  were  by  titles  or  station, 
and  such  were  the  propriety  and  gentleness  of  his 
manners  in  his  intercourse  with  the  gentlemen  who 
commanded  the  British  and  German  troops,  that 
when  he  could  not  obtain  the  objects  of  his  requests, 
he  never  failed  to  secure  their  civilities,  and  fre- 
quently their  esteem. 

So  great  was  his  sympathy  with  every  thinpj  that 
was  capable  of  feeling  pain,  that  he  resolved,  towanls 
the  close  of  his  life,  to  eat  no  animal  food.  Upon 
coming  into  his  brotiier's  house  one  day,  when  his 
family  was  dining  upon  poultry,  he  was  asked  by 
his  brother's  wife,  to  sit  down  and  dine  with  theoL 
"  WhatI  (said  he)  would  you  have  me  eat  my 
neighbours  !** 

This  misapplication  of  a  moral  feeling  was  sup- 
posed to  have  brought  on  such  a  debility  in  his  sto- 
mach and  bowels,  as  produced  a  disease  in  those 
parts  of  which  he  finally  died. 

Few  men,  since  tlie  days  of  the  apostles,  ever  lived 
a  more  disinterested  life.    And  yet,  upon  his  death- 


bed, he  said,  he  wished  to  live  a  little  longer,  that 
"  he  might  bring  down  sblf." 

The  last  time  he  ever  walked  across  his  room,  Was 
to  take  from  his  desk  six  dollars,  which  he  gave  to  a 
poor  widow  whom  he  had  long  assisted  to  maintain. 

He  bequeathed  after  the  death  of  his  widow,  a 
house  an<l  lot  in  which  consisted  his  whole  estate,  to 
the  support  of  a  school  for  the  education  of  negro 
children,  which  he  had  founded  and  taught  for  seve- 
ralyears  before  his  death. 

He  died  in  May,  1784,  in  the  Tlst  year  of  his  age. 

His  funeral  was  attended  by  persons  of  all  reli- 
gious denominations,  and  by  many  hundred  black 
people. 

Colonel  J n,  who  had  served  in  the  American 

army  during  the  late  war,  in  returning  from  the 
funeral,  pronounced  an  eulogium  upon  him.  It  con- 
sisted only  of  the  following  woras:  "I  would  ra- 
ther," said  he,  "  be  Anthony  Benezet  in  that  coffin, 
than  George  Washington  with  all  his  fame." 

iA</yl5,1788. 

BIOOBAPHICAL  ANKODOTB    OF  BBITJAMIir  LAY. 

There  was  a  time  when  the  name  of  this  celebrated 
Christian  philosopher  was  familiar  to  every  man, 
woman,  mid  to  nearly  every  child,  in  Pennsylvania, 
His  size,  which  was  not  much  above  four  feet,  his 
dress,  which  was  always  tlie  same,  consisting  of 
light-coloured  plain  clothes,  a  white  hat,  and  half- 
boots; — his  milk-white  beard,  which  hung  upon  his 
breast ;  and,  above  all,  his  peculiar  principles  and 
conduct,  rendered  him  to  many,  an  object  of  admi- 
ration, and  to  all,  the  subject  oi  convei*sation. 

He  was  born  in  England,  and  spent  the  early  part 
of  his  life  at  sea.  His  first  settlement  was  in  Bar- 
badoes,  as  a  merchant,  where  he  was  soon  convinced 
of  the  iniquity  of  the  slave  trade.  He  bore  an  open 
testimony  against  it,  in  all  companies,  by  which 
means  he  rendered  himself  so  unpopular,  that  he  left 
the  island  in  disgust,  and  settled  in  the  then  pit)- 
vince  of  Pennsylvania.  He  fixed  his  home  at  Abing- 
ton,  ten  miles  from  Philadelphia,  from  whence  he 
made  frequent  excursions  to  the  city,  and  to  differ- 
ent pails  of  the  country. 

At  the  time  of  his  arrival  in  Pennsylvania,  he 
found  many  of  his  brethren,  the  people  called  Qua- 
kers, had  fallen  so  far  from  their  original  principles, 
as  to  keep  negro  slaves.  He  remonstrated  witli 
them,  both  publicly  and  privately,  against  the  prac- 
tice ;  but,  frequently  with  so  much  indiscreet  z^,  as 
to  ffive  great  offence.  He  often  disturbed  their 
public  meetings,  by  interrupting  or  opposing  their 
preachers,  for  which  he  was  once  carried  out  of  a 
meeting-house,  by  two  or  three  friends.  Upon  this 
occasion  he  submitted  with  patience  to  what  he  con- 
sidered a  species  of  persecution.  He  lay  down  at 
the  door  of  the  meeting-house,  in  a  shower  of  rain, 
till  divine  worship  was  ended;  nor  could  he  be 
prevailed  upon  to  rise,  till  the  whole  congregation 
had  stepped  over  him  in  their  way  to  their  respect- 
ive homes. 

To  show  his  indignati()n  against  the  practice  of 
slave-keeping,  ho  once  carried  a  bladder  filled  with 
blood  into  a  meeting ;  and,  in  the  presence  of  the 
whole  congregation,  thrust  a  sword,  which  he  had 
concealed  under  his  coat,  into  tlie  bladder,  exclaim- 
ing, nt  the  same  time,  "Thus  shall  God  shed  the 
blood  of  those  persons  who  enslave  their  fellow- 
creatures."  The  terror  of  this  extravagant  and  un- 
expected act,  produced  swoonings  in  several  of  the 
women  of  the  congregation. 

He  once  went  into  the  house  of  a  friend  in  Phila- 
delphia, and  found  him  seated  at  breakfast,  with  his 
family  around  him.  Beinff  asked  by  him  to  sit  down 
and  breakfast  with  them,  he  said,  "  Post  thou  keep 
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slaves  in  thy  house  !**  Upon  being  answered  in  the 
affirmative,  he  said,  "  Then  I  will  not  partake  with 
tlice,  of  the  fruits  of  tliy  unrighteousness*" 

lie  took  great  pains  to  convince  a  farmer  and  his 
wife,  in  Chester  county,  of  the  iniquity  of  keeping 
negi-o  slaves,  but  to  no  purpose.  They  not  only 
kept  their  slaves,  but  defended  the  practice.  One 
day  he  went  into  their  house,  and  after  a  short  dis- 
course with  them  upon  the  wickedness,  and  parti- 
cularly the  inhumanity  of  separating  children  from 
theirparents,  which  was  involved  in  the  slave  trade, 
he  seized  the  only  child  of  the  family,  (a  little  girl 
about  threeyears  old)  and  pretended  to  run  away 
with  her.  The  child  cried  bitterly,  **  I  will  be  good 
— I  will  be  good,**  and  the  parents  showed  pigi.s  of 
being  alaimed.  Upon  observing  this  scene,  Mr.  Lay 
said,  very  emphatically,  "  You  tee  and  feci  now  a 
little  of  the  distress  j'ou  occasion  every  day,  by  the 
inhuman  practice  of  slave-keening." 

This  singular  philosopher  aid  not  limit  his  pious 
testimony  against  vice,  to  slave-keeping  alone.  He 
was  opposed  to  every  species  of  extravagance.  Upon 
the  introduction  of'^tca,  as  an  article  of  diet,  into 
Pennsylvania,  his  wife  bought  a  small  quantity  of 
it,  with  a  set  of  cups  nnd  saucers,  and  brought  them 
home  with  her.  Mr.  Lay  took  them  from  her, 
brought  them  back  again  to  the  city,  and  from  the 
balcony  of  the  court-house  scattered  the  tea,  nnd 
broke  the  cups  and  saucers,  in  the  presence  of  many 
hundred  spectators,  delivering,  at  the  some  time,  a 
striking  lecture  upon  the  folly  of  preferring  that 
foreign  herb,  with  its  expensive  appurtenances,  to 
the  simple  and  whoK^sonie  diet  of  our  country. 

He  possessed  a  good  deal  of  wit,  and  was  quick  at 
repartee.  A  citizen  of  Philadeli>lua,  who  knew  his 
peculiarities,  once  met  him  in  a  crowd,  at  a  funeral, 
m  Gcrmantown.  Being  desirous  of  entering  into  a 
conversation  with  him  that  should  divert  the  com- 
pany, the  citizen  accosted  him,  with  the  most  re- 
spectful ceremony,  and  declared  himself  to  be  "  his 
most  humble  servant**  **  Art  thou  my  servant  f ** 
said  Mr.  Lay ;  *'  Yes,  I  am  I**  said  the  citizen.  "Tlien," 
said  Mr.  Lay,  (holding  up  his  foot  towards  him,) 
**  clean  this  shoe.**  This  unexpected  reply  turned  the 
laugh  upon  the  citizen.  Being  desirous  of  recovering 
himself  in  the  opinion  of  the  company,  he  asked  him 
to  instruct  him  in  the  way  to  heaven.  "  Dost  thou 
indeed  wish  to  be  tauglit  ?**  said  Mr.  Lay.  **  I  do!** 
said  the  citizen.  **  Tlien,**  sai4  Mr.  Lay,  **  do  justice, 
lovemei-cy,  and  wnlk  humbly  with  thy  God. 
»  He  wn»te  a  small  treatise  upon  neffix>-slavery, 
which  he  brought  to  Dr.  Franklin  to  oe  printed. 
Upon  looking  over  it,  the  Doctor  told  him  that  it 
was  not  paged,  and  that  there  appeared  to  be  no 
order  or  arrangement  in  it  "  It  is  no  matter,**  said 
Mr.  Lay,  "print  any  part  thou  pleasest  first**  This 
book  contained  many  pious  sentiments,  and  strong 
expressions  against  negro  slavery ;  but  even  the  ad- 
dress and  skill  of  Dr.  Franklin  were  not  sufficient  to 
connect  its  different  parts  together  so  as  to  render 
it  an  agreeable  or  useful  work.  Tliis  book  is  in  the 
library  of  the  city  of  Philadelphia. 

Mr.  Lay  was  extremely  'attentive  to  young  people. 
He  took  great  pleasure  in  visiting  schools,  where  he 
often  preached  to  the  youth.  He  frequently  carried 
a  bosket  of  religious  l>ooks  with  him,  and  distributed 
them  as  prizes  among  the  scholars. 

He  was  fond  of  reading.  In  the  print  of  him, 
which  is  to  be  seen  in  many  houses  in  rhiladelphia, 
he  is  represented  with  "  Tiyon  on  Happiness**  in  his 
hand,  a  oook  which  he  valued  very  much,  and  which 
he  frequently  carried  with  him  in  his  excursions 
from  home.  ' 

He  was  kind  and  charitable  to  the  jwor.  but  had 
no  compassion  for  beggars*    He  used  to  say,  *"  there 


was  no  man  or  woman,  who  was  able  to  go  abroad 
to  beg,  that  was  not  able  to  earn  four  pence  a  day, 
and  thb  sum,  he  said,  was  enough  to  keep  any  per- 
son above  want  or  dependence  in  this  country.** 

He  was  a  severe  enemy  to  idlenea,  insomuch  that 
when  he  could  not  employ  himself  out  of  doors,  or 
'  when  he  was  tired  of  reading,  be  used  to  spend  his 
time  in  spinning.  His  common  sitting-room  wtM 
hung  with  skeins  of  thread,  spun  entirely  by  hina* 
selfl    All  his  clothes  were  of  his  own  manufactory. 

He  was  extremely  temperate  in  his  diet,  living 
chiefly  upon  vegetables.  Turnips  boiled,  and  after- 
wards roasted,  were  his  favourite  dinner.  His  drink 
was  pure  water.  From  a  desire  of  imitating  our  Sa- 
viour in  every  thing  he  once  attempted  to  fast  for 
forty  days.  This  experiment,  it  is  said,  had  nearly 
cost  him  his  life.  He  was  obliged  to  desist  from  it 
long  before  the  forty  days  were  exjiired;  but  tht 
fasting,  it  was  said,  so  much  debilitated  his  body  as 
to  accelerate  his  death.  He  lived  above  eighty 
years,  and  died  in  his  own  house  in  Abington,  about 
thirty  years  ago. 

In  reviewing  the  history  of  this  extraordinary 
man,  we  cannot  help  absolving  him  of  his  weok- 
nesscs,  when  we  contemplate  his  many  active  vir- 
tues. He  was  the  pioneer  of  that  war,  which  has 
since  been  carried  on  so  successfully  against  the 
commerce  and  slavery  of  the  negroes.  Perhaps  the 
turbulence  and  severity  of  his  temper  were  neces- 
sary to  rouse  the  torpor  of  the  human  mind,  at  the 
penod  in  which  he  lived,  to  this  interesting  subject 
Tiie  meekness  and  gentleness  of  Anthony  Benezet, 
who  completed  what  Mr.  Lay  began,  would  pro- 
bably have  been  as  insufficient  for  the  work  per- 
formed by  Mr.  Lay,  as  the  humble  piety  of  De 
Renty,  or  of  Thomas  A*Kempis,  would  have  been  to 
have  accom])lished  the  works  of  tlie  zealous  Ldither, 
or  tlie  intrepid  Knox,  in  the  sixteenth  century. 

Tlie  success  of  Mr.  Lay,  in  sowing  the  seeds  of  a 
principle  which  bids  fair  to  prdduce  a  revolution  in 
morals,  commerce,  and  government,  in  the  new  and 
in  the  old  world,  should  teach  the  benefactors  of 
mankind  not  to  despair,  if  they  do  not  see  the  fruits 
of  their  benevolent  propositions,  or  undertakings, 
during  their  lives.  No  one  seed  of  truth  or  virtue 
ever  perii^hed.  Wherever  it  may  be  sowed,  or  even 
scattered,  it  will  preserve  and  carry  witii  it  the 
principle  of  life.  Some  of  these  seeds  produce  their 
fruits  m  a  short  time,  but  the  most  valuable  of  them, 
like  the  venerable  oak,  are  centuries  in  growing; 
but  they  are  unlike  the  pride  of  the  forest,  as^well 
as  all  other  vegetable  productions,  in  being  incapa- 
ble of  a  decay.     They  exist  and  bloom  for  ever. 

Febnuuy  loth,  1:90, 

COLLEGE  OF  NETT  JEBSET. 

In  the  division  of  the  Presbyteriau  Church,  ct^n- 
nected  with  the  Whitefield  revival  or  agitaticjiu 
which  occurred  in  America  in  1741,  tJie  future 
education  of  the  clergy  became  a  matter  of  im- 
portant consideration ;  and  New  Jersey  belonging 
to  the  Synod  of  New  York  in  tJie  separation 
from  the  S}*nod  of  Philadel])hia,  it  was  detenuincti 
to  establish  a  seatot  Iciming  in  the  former  state. 
The  religions  education  of  the  new  Churcli  \mrty 
had  been  more  ettbctively  than  ostentatiously 
providotl  for  at  the  schtxd  established  by  the  Rt^x. 
William  Tennent  at  Neshaminy,  known  as  tlio 
L<»g  College,  which  had  sent  forth  from  its  hum- 
ble doorway  several  eminent  divines  and  preach- 
ers.*   The  decline  of  this  seminary  with  the  age 


*  Its  history  h»s  bct'n  ^Tlttcn  by  Dr.  Archibald  Alexander. 
WillLiui  Teni.cnt,  bcn'r,  wui  a  native  of  IrvUud  and  bekmged 
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of  its  founder,  and  the  nnfortanate  expulsion  of 
the  pious  Brainerd  from  Yale,  hastened  the  work 
of  preparation  for  the  Colleqb  op  New  Jersey. 
A  charter  was  obtained  with  difficulty  in  1746,* 
the  peculiar  religious  interests  of  the  applicants 
being  little  regarded  in  New  Jei*sey.  Jonathan 
Dickinson,  a  native  of  Massachusetts  and  gradu- 
ate of  Y'ale,  acted  as  its  fii'st  President,  at  £li^- 
bethtown,  where  he  was  settled  as  a  clergyman 
for  a  short  time,  till  his  death  in  1747,  within  a 
year  of  the  organization.  He  was  a  man  of 
ability  as  a  preacher,  and  left  a  large  number  of 
sennons  and  theological  publications.  A  new 
cliarter  wtis  now  obtained  from  Governor  Bel- 
chert  in  1748,  and  the  Rev.  Aaron  Burr  was 
chosen  President.  This  ])ious  man,  the  friend  of 
Whitefield,  and  the  son-in-law  of  Jonathan  Ed- 
wards, was  the  father  of  the  subsequent  unhappy 
politician  who  bore  his  name.  He  was  born  in 
Connecticut  in  1716,  and  arrived  at  the  College 
of  New  Jersey  through  his  settlement  as  a  cler- 
gyman at  Newark,  where  the  College  was  held 
during  his  life.  He  died  in  1757,  in  which  year 
the  institution  was  removed  to  Princeton.  Burr's 
character  is  spoken  of  with  great  admiration  for 
his  energy  in  affairs,  his  happy  temper  and  pulpit 
eloquence. t    President  Burr  prepared   a  Latin 


ortsinally  to  the  Eplsoopal  Chnrcb.  Whlt«fleld  visited  his 
school  at  Ncv«bamlnv  in  itdd,  and  speaks  of  **the  place  wherein 
the  yoaii^  men  stady,  in  contempt  called  the  Ck>llfge."  It  was 
a  simple  back-cuuntrv  structure  of  the  los-cabin  order. 

•  Illst.  Sketch  of  the  Origin  of  the  ColTeffe  of  New  Jersey, 
by  A«hbel  Qreen.    Notes  to  Discourses,  288L 

t  Jonatlian  Bolcher  was  a  man  of  spirit  in  the  Colonial  annals. 
He  was  l>orn  in  1681,  of  a  good  familr  at  Cambridge,  Mass.. 
was  graduated  at  the  College,  travelled  in  Europe,  and  lived 
at  Boston  as  a  merchant  on  bis  return,  till  be  was  appointed  to 
the  (Government  of  Massachusetts  in  1780.  He  was  a  good 
scholar.  Ilis  frankness  and  energy  caused  his  removal  from 
ofllce,  when  the  Government  of  ^ew  Jersey  was  given  him. 
where  he  lived  ten  years,  dying  in  office  in  1757.  His  fHeoa 
Aaron  Burr  at  Princeton  preached  hb  sermon  a  few  days  only 
before  bis  own  death. 

X  Burr  is  buried  in  the  graveyard  at  Princeton,  where  his 
eon  at  last  came  to  be  laid  bei^ide  him.  The  LAtin  inscription 
on  ills  monument  is  of  more  than  usual  eloquence.  The  ceno- 
taphs  at  Princeton  are  noticeable  in  this  particular. 

Qiueris  Tiator  quails  quantnsqoe  ftdt? 

Perpaucis  acc1[>e. 

Vlr  corpore  parvo  et  tenui, 

Stadiis,  vigiliis,  aaMdnisqne  laborlbus, 

Macra 

Sagadtate,  Perspicacitate,  Agilitaio, 

Ac  Bolertia  (si  fas  dicereX 

Plusquam  hnnwna,  pene 

Angelica. 

Animu  fermo  totus. 

Omnlgeiia  Literntura  instructns, 

Theoloifia  prajstantior : 

Concionator  volnbilis,  suavis  et  suadns : 

Orator  facundus. 

Moribns  focilis,  candldus  et  Jucnmlas 

Yita  egregie  liberalis  ac  bcncflcnd : 

Supra  vero  omnia  emiciicrunt 

Pietas  et  Benevolentia 

Bed  ah  1  quanta  et  quota  Ingenii, 

Industrial,  Prudentle,  Patientiiv, 

CiBterarumque  omnium  Virtntuiii 

Exemplaria, 

Marmoris  sepulchralis  Angustia 

BeUcebit 

Mnltnm  desideretua,  mnltnm 

Dilectus, 

Hnmani  generis  Delldtp. 

01  in&ndum  sui  Desiderium, 

Qemit  Ecclesia,  plurat 

Academia: 

At  C<etiun  pbudit,  dnm  ille 

Ingredltur 

In  Ganoium  Domini 

Dulce  loquentis, 

Engo  bone  et  iidelis 

Server 

Abl  Viator  toam  respiee  ftnem. 


grammar,  publishe<l  in  New  York  in  1752,  which 
was  u-ed  in  the  College  and  known  as  the  "  New- 
ark Grammar ;"  and  as  a  8|)ecimen  of  his  Lar 
tinity  there  is  extant  in  manuscript  an  oration  in 
that  language  which  he  dehvered  in  Newark  be- 
fore the  Board  of  Trustees  on  the  death  of  Dr. 
Philip  Doddridge,  who  had  been  a  friend  of  the 
College.*  The  Eulogium  on  his  Death,  by  Wil- 
liam Livingston,  celebrates  his  virtues  and  acutc- 
ness  with  animated  panegyrict 

Burr  was  succeeded  by  tbe  eminent  metaphysi- 
cian, Jonathan  Edwards,  who  arrived  from  Stock- 
bridge  in  1758,  and  whose  death  occmred,  when 
he  had  scarcely  entered  upon  his  new  duties,  but 
a  few  months  later.  The  Kev.  Samuel  Davies,  a 
native  of  Pennsylvania,  was  called  from  Vir^nia, 
where  he  had  passed  a  distinguished  career  as  a 
faithful  and  eloquent  preacher,  to  the  post  in  1758. 
He  had  previously  visited  England  with  the  liev. 
Gilbert  Tennent,!  in  a  8ucces>ftil  tour  for  contribu- 
tions. The  College  building  erected  in  1756  with 
the  funds  thus  collected,  was  at  first  to  be  called 
Belcher  Hall,  but  the  Governor,  modestly  setting 
aside  his  own  claims,  gave  it  the  name  of  Na^^sau 
Hall,  in  honor  of  the  great  Protestant  hero  Wil- 
liam III.  It  has  been  said  to  have  been  tbe  best 
college  structure  in  its  time  in  the  country,  and 
the  largest  single  edifice  in  the  colonies.§  De- 
clining this  first  appointment  Davies  was  elected 
again  in  1759,  when  he  left  Hanover,  where  his 
infiuence  was  very  great,  and  entered  upon  the 
duties  of  the  Presidency,  whicli  he  held  till  his 
death,  only  a  year  and  a  half  after,  in  1761,  at 
the  early  age  of  thirty-six.  His  reputation  as  an 
ardent  missionary  and  zealous  preacher  was  very 
great,  and  his  personal  character  greatly  strength- 
ened the  college.  His  early  disoburses  on  the 
Expedition  of  Braddock,  in  a  note  to  one  of  which 
ill  August,  1755,  entitled  "  Religion  and  Patriot- 
ism the  Constituents  of  a  Good  Soldier,"  he  pro- 
phetically "  points  out  to  tlie  public  tliat  heroic 
youth,  CoL  Washington,  whom  I  cannot  but  hope 
Providence  has  hitherto  preserved  in  so  signal  a 
manner  for  some  important  service  to  his  country," 
and  a  third  addressed  to  the  Militia  of  Hanover 


♦  Dr.  J.  T.  Stearns's  Hist  Disoourse  relating  to  tbe  First  Pres* 
byterian  C'hurcb  in  Newark,  p.  188.  There  arc  numerous  dis- 
tinct and  forcible  notices  of  Burr  in  this  boolc 

t  A  Funeral  Eulogium  on  tbe  Reverend  Mr.  Aaron  Burr, 
late  President  of  tbe  Collie  of  Now  Jersey,  by  William  Liv- 
ingston, Esq. 

Of  comfort  no  man  spealc  I 
Let's  talk  of  graves,  and  worms,  and  epltaplis, 
-  Make  dust  our  paper,  and  with  i^ny  eves, 
Write  sorrow  in  the  bosom  of  tbe  eorttu  Biiaks. 

*    Stat  ^na  cuique  dies;  breve  et  irreparabilc  tempus  - 
Omnibus  est  vits  :  sed  famam  extendere  factia, 
Hoc  virtutis  opus. 

New  York,  Printed  :  Boston ;  Reprinted  by  Qreen  and  Rus- 
sell tti  Queen  street,  for  J.  Winter,  in  Union-street  1T58.  4to. 
pp.28. 

±  Tennent  wa«  of  much  celebrity  in  his  dny  as  a  follower  of 
'Whitefield.  He  affected  some  eccentricity  in  his  preacbinf?, 
entering  tbe  pulpit  on  bis  New  England  tour  in  an  overcoat 
bound  with  a  leathern  girdle,  and'  with  long  hair.  His  elo- 
quence was  in  the  line  of  tlic  terrific  Whitefield,  wiio  w.'is 
with  Tennent  in  New  York  in  1789,  has  described  bis  preach- 
ing :  "  never  before  beard  I  such  a  searching  sermon.  lie  went 
to  tbe  bottom,  indee<l,  and  did  not  daub  with  nntempered  mor- 
tar. He  is  'a  son  of  thunder,'  and  does  not  regard  the  face  of 
man."  With  his  enenty  be  sometimes  forgot  courtesy  and 
Christian  humility,  and  was  very  abusive.  Dr.  Alexander  fur- 
nishes a  list  of  his  publications. — History  of  the  Log  Ck>lleg«, 
91-84. 

I  Dr.  Jos.  W.  Alexander's  MS.  Centennial  Dlsooarse  at 
Princeton,  1846. 
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Co.,  at  a  general  ninstor  in  May,  1759,  when  his 
eloquence  at  once  filled  the  rank?,  have  connected 
liis  name  with  the  public  history  of  his  country. 
He  published  nunieriius  sennons,  a  collection  of 
which  in  three  volumes  **  on  tlie  most  nseful  ami 
important  subjects"  has  been  much  read.  His 
style  was  waiin  and  passionate. 

Davies  was  not  only  an  energetic  declaimer  of 
poetic  prose,  but  wrote  verses  of  considerable  ex- 
cellence. His  ele^'  on  the  death  of  his  old  pre- 
ceptor, Samuel  Blair,*  with  its  warmth  of  feeling 
shows  a  modem  taste  in  composition  which  may 
be  contrasteil  with  the  cramped  efinsions  of  a  simi- 
lur  character  of  which  we  have  given  spedmens 
in  the  old  Puritan  literature. 


Blair  is  no  more — ^then  this  poor  world  has 

lost 
As  rich  a  jewel  as  her  stores  could  boast ; 
Heaveu,  in  just  vengeance,  has  recalled  again, 
Its  faithful  envoy,  from  the  sons  of  men, 
Advanced  him  from  his  ])iou8  toils  below, 
111  raptiu'es  there,  in  kindred  plains  to' glow. 

O  had  not  the  mournful  news  dirulged, 
My  mind  had  still  the  pleaising  dream  indulged — 
btdl  fancied  Blair,  with  health  und  vigor  blet«ed. 
With  some  grand  purpose  laboring  in  his  breast 
In  studious  thought,  pursuing  trnUi  divine, 
Till  the  full  demonstration  round  him  shine; 
Or,  from  the  sacred  desk,  proclaiming  loud. 
His  Master's  message,  to  the  attentive  crowd, 
"While  heavenly  truth  with  bright  conviction  glares, 
And  coward  error  shrinks,  and  disappears; 
While  quick  remorse,  the  hardy  sinner  feels. 
And  Calv'ry*s  balm,  the  bleeding  conscience  beal&f 

In  1769,  tlie  Rev.  Dr.  Thomas  Gibbons,  who 
was  the  Londim  editor  of  Davies's  Sermons,  pub- 
lished a  Collection  of  Hymns  in  which  there  are 
fifteen  assigned  to  Davies.  These  were  found 
among  the  manuscripts  of  the  latter.  Two  of 
them  may  be  quoted  as  well  for  their  historical 
as  their  devotional  interest 

VATIOKAL   JXTVOHESTTB    DKPKXCATKI),  AITB   KATIOHAL  WaTTlB 

PLEADED.^ 

I. 

While  o*er  our  guilty  land,  O  Lord, 
We  view  the  terrors  of  tliy  sword ; 
While  heav*n  its  fruitful  show'rs  denies, 
And  nature  round  us  fades  and  dies ; 


*  8Anit)el  Blair  was  born  In  Ireland,  came  to  America  as  a 
youth,  and  wok  ediioaWd  at  ihe  Log  College.  He  wnA  ^ettled 
03  a  pieachcr  at  Shrew.-«bur>,  New  Jersey,  and  iu  New  Lon- 
donderry, or  F<>gjs'8  Manor.  In  Pennaylvanla,  whi  n'  be  formed 
a  claspical  school  in  which  DaTif5,  the  B«v.  John  Rodcera,  and 
other  divines,  were  educated.  Ilo  died  yountr.  at  thea^ceof 
thirty-nine.    Ills  tomb  ut  Fo|^'»  Manor  beare tlie  inscrlptton— 

In  yonder  sacrtnl  hnnw  I  ^pont  my  breath, 
Kow  sileiiL,  moufderiiifr,  heie  1  lie  In  dentil ; 
The-«  lips  shall  wake  and  yet  dielaro, 
A  dread  amen  to  tnitha  they  publIr^hed  there. 

John  Blair,  bis  brother,  was  Professor  of  Divinity  at  the  Collesre 
of  New  JerH?y,  176T  to  1760.  One  of  his  listers  married  the 
Hev.  Robert  Smith  of  Pequea.  the  father  of  President  Smitli  of 
the  College,  of  John  Blolr  Smith,  and  of  the  Rev.  William 
Smith. 

t  We  are  Indebted  for  this  extract  to  Dr.  Alexander's  /.off 
CotUge,  as  we  arc  for  the  knowlcdee  of  the  hymns  which  fol- 
low, to  his  son,  Dr.  James  W.  Alexander.  Davles's  elefry  was 
fublished  in  a  volume  of  the  writings  of  the  Rev.  Samuel  BUlr, 
hiladclphla,  1754. 

X  This  and  the  following  Hymn  were  printed  by  the  Author, 
with  two  Discourses  on  Amos  III.  1-6.  entitled  Virginia's  Dan- 
grr  and  Remedy^  and  occasioned  by  the  severe  Drought  In  sun- 
dry Farts  of  that  Country,  and  the  defeat  of  Qeneral  Brad- 
dock,  1706.<«-Gibbon's  note. 


While  clouds  collacting  o'er  our  head 
Beem  charg'd  with  wrath  to  smite  ut  dead. 
Oh  I  whither  shall  the  helpless  fly  f 
To  whom  but  thee  direct  our  ery  f 


m. 


The  helpless  sinner^s  cries  and  tears 
Are  grown  funiliar  to  thine  ears; 
Oft  has  thy  mercy  sent  relief 
When  all  was  fear  and  hopeless  grief: 


IV. 


On  thee  our  guardian  God  we  call. 
Before  thy  throne  of  grace  we  fall ; 
And  is  there  no  delivTance  there  f 
And  most  we  perish  in  despair  f 


T. 


See,  we  repent,  we  weep,  we  mourn. 

To  our  forsaken  God  we  turn ; 

O  spcu^  our  guilty  country,  spare 

The  church  which  thou  hast  planted  here ! 


TL 


Revive  our  withering  fields  with  rain. 
Let  peace  compose  our  land  again, 
Silence  the  horrid  noise  of  war! 
O  spare  a  guilty  people,  spare ! 


TIL 


We  plead  thy  grace,  indulgent  God, 
We  plead  thy  Son's  atoning  blood. 
We  plead  thy  gracious  promises. 
And  are  they  unavailing  pleas? 


TUL 


Tliese  pleas,  by  faith  urg*d  at  thy  throne. 
Have  brought  ten  thousand  blessings  down 
On  guilty  lands  in  helpless  woe ; 
Let  theni  prevail  to  save  us  too  I 


ON 


While  various  rumours  spread  abroad. 
And  hold  our  souls  in  dread  suspenfca. 

We  look,  we  fly  to  thee  our  God ; 
Our  refuge  is  thy  Providence. 


II. 


This  wilderness,  so  long  untillM, 
An  hideous  waste  of  barren  ground. 

Thy  care  has  maile  a  fruitful  field. 
With  peace  and  plenty  richly  crown'd. 


in. 


Thy  Gospel  spreads  an  heav'nly  day 
Throughout  tfiis  once  benighted  land, 

A  Land  once  wild  with  beasts  of  prey. 
By  impious  heathen  rites  profan'd ; 


IV. 


Thy  Gospel,  like  a  gen'rous  vine. 
Its  branches  wide  began  to  spread. 

Refreshed  our  souls  with  heav'i.ly  wine. 
And  bless'd  us  with  its  cooling  shade ; 


V. 


And  shall  these  mercies  now  remove  I 
Slmll  peace  and  plenty  fly  away? 

The  land,  that  Ileav'n  did  thus  improve. 
Will  Ueav*n  give  up  an  helpless  Prey  ? 


VL 


O  must  we  bid  our  God  adieu  f 
And  must  the  Gospel  take  its  flight! 

O  shall  our  children  never  view 
The  beamings  of  that  heavenly  light? 
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Forbiil  it.  Lord;  wit'.i  arms  of  fnith 

We'll  hoia  tlice  fiiit.  und  tiiou  elinlt  Btny; 

We'll  ciT  while  we  liiive  life  or  breath, 
Our  Vod,  do  not  depart  aisag  I 

If  broken  hearts  and  ireeping  eyes 
Can  find  ocoeptuni^e  at  tliy  throne, 

Lo,  liere  they  Bra ;  tbU  sacrifice 

'Thou  wilt  accept  tkro'  Cbritt  thy  Son, 


The  Rev.&ainQol  Finley  succeeded  to  the  Pro- 
Bideiicy  at  Priiicoton.  lie  was  of  Irish  birth, 
coming  eiirly  to  America,  liad  taken  part  in  Uie 
Wliiti:lietdrevival,aiidwiLs  settled  as  a  clergjmsa 
at  Nuttiiigliam  in  Maryland  fur  seventeen  years. 
when  lie  was  colled  tu  the  office.  Ho  instituted 
nn  academy  at  Nottingham,  where  his  scholar- 
ship hud  brought  around  him  a  nuTnber  of  pD[>ila 
who  afterwards  became  men  of  distinction,*  Fin- 
ley  Whs  an  assiduous  College  President,  and  when, 


oa  with  his  predecessors,  his  term  of  office  wna 
briefly  closed,  nis  reniuins  were  carried  to  his  grave 
at  Philadelphia  where  he  died,  bomo,  according 
to  his  request,  by  eight  members  of  the  senior 
dass  of  the  College  of  New  Jeraey. 

Finley's  death  occurred  in  1766,  whoa  Dr. 
Witherepoon  was  invited  to  the  Presidency  from 
Scotland.  He  came  and  was  inaugurated  .in  1TI>8. 
He  enlarged  the  field  of  the  college  by  promoting 
the  sttidy  of  mathematics  and  mental  philosophy. 
Daring  the  Ri;volution  the  President  was  trans- 
ferred in  Congress  to  a  wider  sphere. 

Imraodiatelv  after  the  batUe  of  Princeton,  in 
1777,  the  College  became  the  scene  of  a  conflict 
between  its  British  occupants  and  a  portion  of  the 


wasdestroyed  by  an  American  cannon-shot  pa>«ing 
through  the  canvas.  Within  the  same  frame  now 
hangs  a  portrait  of  Washington,  panted  by  Peole, 
and  purchased  with  the  fifty  guineas  which  were 
presented  to  the  College  by  the  General  after  the 
conflicL  The  British  plundered  the  library.  Some 
of  the  biioka  were  afterwards  found  in  North  Caro- 
lina, left  thei«  by  the  troops  of  Comwallis.* 
There  is  a  picture  of  the  Collego  in  the  opening 


Attack  ot  the  troopt,  vm .  

Apiln,  Id  1865,  on  th«  cnnlng  of  Mi 
bomt.  Iha  »>n>  snlr  being  I  ft  gUndlD 
Cal!*fB  Olllerr  wsra  fortunilsljr  praHji 
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pp.  ISC  1M.    Thl>  old  Nartb 
lUT,  which  hiul  ttiua  mllerwl  Iha 


days  of  the  Revolution,  by  John  Adupns,  in  his  diary 
of  the  dat«  of  Aug.  26, 1774,  when  t)ie  yoang  law- 
yer was  on  hb  way  to  the  Contineatal  Congress, 

The  college  is  eonveni«ntly  ooastmcted:  instead 
of  entries  acroaa  the  buildipg,  the  entries  ore  from 
end  to  end,  and  the  chambers  are  on  each  aide  of 
the  entries.  There  are  such  entries,  one  nbove 
another.  In  every  story;  each  chamber  hns  three 
■windows,  two  stniiios  with  one  window  in  eiich,  and 
one  window  between  the  atuilics  to  enlighten  tbs 
chamber.  Mr  Enston.thc  FrofesEor  of  M:ithcmnties 
and  NatanU  Philosophy,  showed  na  the  library;  it 
is  not  large,  bnt  haa  some  good  books.  Ho  then  led 
na  into  tlie  apparatus;  here  we  saw  a  most  beanti- 
ful  machine — un  orrery  or  planetarium,  coiuitruet«d 
by  Mr.  Rittenhouae  of  .pyUdelphia.  By  this  tima 
tlie  bell  rang  for  prayen ;  we  went  into  the  chapel ; 
the  Presideitt  soon  came  in,  and  wa  attended.  The 
scholars  si'ig  as  badly  ns  the  Presbyterians  nt  N«w 
York.  After  prayers  the  President  atteuded  us  to 
the  balcony  of  the  college,  where  we  have  a  pros- 
pect of  a  horiion  of  about  eighty  miles'  diameter. 

On  the  establishment  of  pence,  Dr.  Samnel 
Stnnhope  Smith,  the  vice-president,  beoame  the 
acting  governor  of  the  College,  and  on  the  death 
of  Witherepoon  in  17Si,  its  head.    He  held  the 
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position  until  he  resigned  it,  from  the  infirmities 
ofaii^e,  in  1812. 

Samuel  Staiiliope  Smith,  whoso  accomplish- 
ments M'ere  the  delight  of  the  last  generation  of 
scholars  and  dtv!ne^  was  the  son  of  a  minister  in 
Pennsylvania,  !>••.  Rohert  Smith,  of  Scoto-lri.-h 
descent,  who  came  to  this  country  in  his  chihl- 
hoo<l,— a  man  of  e<lucation  and  character.  Two 
of  his  sons  became  ()uite  note<l  in  the  literary  and 
religions  affairs  of  America:  John  Blair  Smith,  an 
e]o(iuent  pi-eachcr  in  Virginia,  and  the  first  presi- 
dent of  Union  College;  an<l  Samuel  Stanhope 
Smith,  the  proideht  of  Pnnceton.  The  latter 
was  bom  at  Pequea,  Lancaster  county,  Penn>y|. 
vania,  the  seat  of  his  iather^s  jjastoral  duties, 
March  16,  1750;  studie<l  at  Pnnceton;  was  tlie 
fii*8t  hea<I  of  the  Pre^byteiian  Theological  College 
of  Hampden  Sidney,  in  Viiginia;  was  calletl  m 
1799  to  the  chair  oV  moral  philo^phy  at  Prince- 
ton, and  succee<leil  Withei>poon,  his  fatlier-in-law, 
in  the  presiileuoy,  on  his  d«ath  in  179t.  lie  re- 
signe<l  tliis  ottiCe  on  account  of  ill  health  in  1812. 
lie  died  August  21,  1819. 

The  best  known  of  his  hterair  prodnctjons  is 
his  Essay  an  the  Causes  of  the  Variety  of  Com- 
plexion and  Figure  in  the  Human  Speeies^  which 
ne  published  in  1788,  and  a  second  editifW  of 
which,  enlarged  with  a  reply  to  his  EngUsh 
critic,  Chailes  White,  And  some  strictures  on 
Lord  Kames's Discourse  on  the  Ori^nnal  Diversity 
of  Mankind,  appeared  in  1810.  Tlie  argument 
of  this  work  is,  a  defence  of  the  unity  of  the  race, 
accounting  for  tlie  vaneties  by  the  infiuenoes  of 
climate,  of  the  state  of  society,  and  the  manner  of 
living.  ITiough  supersedetl  by  other  works  in 
the  great  atlvance  of  the  knowletlge  of  facts  and 
study  of  Ethnology,  this  work  may  still  l>e  read 
with  interest  for  the  amenity  of  its  btylc  and  the 
ingenuity  of  its  views. 

•  The  late  Dr.  Alexander,  in  his  memoirs,  has 
left  us  a  distinct  account  of  the  impres>ion  of 
Presitlent  Smith  uj)on  his  con  tern  jwraries.  He 
deiscribes  his  appearance  at  Princeton  in  1801 : 
"Certainly,  viewing  him  as  in  his  meridian,  I 
have  never  seen  his  e(]ual  in  elegance  of  person 
and  manners.  Dignity  and  winning  grace  were 
remarkably  united  in  his  expressive  countenance. 
Bis  large  blue  eye  had  a  penetration  which  com- 
manded the  respect  of  all  beholders.  Notwith- 
standing the  want  oi'  health,  his  cheek  had  a 
bright  rosy  tint^  and  his  Miiile  lighted  up  the 
whole  fiEioe.  The  toueft  of  his  elocution  bad  a 
tbriUing  peculiarity,  and  this  was  more  i-emai-ka- 
ble  in  Ids  preachinff,  where  it  is  well  known  that 
be  imitated  the  elalxirate  iwBsh  and  satirical 
glow  of  the  Fi-ench  school.''* 

Ashbel  Green,  who  8uccee<lcd  to  Pre^dent 
Smith,  was  a  native  of  New  Jersey,  born  at 
Hanover,  July  G,  1762.  He  was  a  graduate  of 
the  College  of  1788 ;  entei-ed  the  ministr}* ;  was 

rifespor.  of  mathematics  and  natural  philo^)phy 
Princeton  from  1785  to  1787;  was  clmplain 
to  Congress  in  PhiLulelphia  from  1792  to  1800,  a 
position  which  brought  him  into  relation  with 
Washington,  whom  he  had  seen  in  the  field  in  his 


♦  Tbe  Life  of  Archibald  Alexwider,  p  STO.  Dr.  Jame«  W. 
Alexander  noUces  Smith's  tM>aring  at  Pilnc*'ton,  ami  his 
iTfDcb  style,  '*  tn  which  endeavor  his  mmi  cclobrattKl  pupil 
was  the  Her.  Dr.  Henry  Kollock.  one  of  iho  nu»j»t  ornnte  vet 
Tehement  orators  vLom  our  country  has  produced.*"  lb.  p.  ^. 


early  militia  days  in  New  J3n«y,  and  the 
society  of  the  day ;  was  e  ccted  to  the  pra-vi  Jency 
of  the  College  of  New  Jen>ey  in  1812,  which  he 
occupied  for  ten  years, — the  marked  incideiits  of 
his  career  being  the  great  iiU'Ubordinatibn  arcl  re- 
vival ;  on  his  retirement,  conductii  g  a  P^e^byte- 
rian  religions  journal,  the  Chri^ian  Adrorai^^  in 
Philadelphia,  for  twelve  years;  in  hi*  subKcut  ni 
leisure  preparing  a njemoir  of  Witherspocn,  wl.ic^ 
is  still  in  manust-iipt ;  lind  at  the  age  of  eighty- 
two  commencing  an  autobi4^a{)liy,  which  he 
continued  to  write  till  within  two  years  of  his 
death,  which  occurred  in  his  eighty-sijEtb  year, 
^ay  19,  18^8.  His  chief  pullicaiioi'S  are  tbe 
periodical  which  we  have  mentioned,  his  pot^t  hu- 
mous autobiography,  and  a  collectiin  of  his  <Ii^ 
coui*2ica,  with  an  api>tndix,  contaii  ing  aiiicinf 
other  articles  a  hi>tory  of  his  college,  and 
tributes  to  its  presidents,  which  appiai-ed  in 
Philadelphia  in  1822.  He  had  been  alK)  erg:<^ed 
in  revising  for  the  American  maiket  the  articles 
in  ReesVand  thi  Ediidurgh  Enc} cloj a?cias«,  few 
which,  he  tells  u;*,  he  received  as  ciHiipen^ati4*n  a 
set  of  the  works.  His  autobiograpby  ci  ntains 
nmih  devotional  matter,  a  few  aiicciloteM  of 
Washington  and  his  early  "court"  days,  aiid 
an  interesting  diary  of  a  tour  which  he  made  into 
New  England  in  the  pummer  of  1791.*  He  was 
a  polished  writer.  His  portitut  sliows  a  fine 
dark  eye,  which,  thongh  he  was  an  amiable  n«n, 
contribute*!  to  the  severity  of  his  c<*nntenat  oe, 
aoconling  to  the  college  reputation  ij^  hi^i  au^ere 
appearance  .t 

Dr.  (Jreen  was  succeeded  in  the  year  1 823 1  y  the 
Rev.  James  Carnalian,  D.I).,  who  hi  Id  the  chair 
more  tlian  thirty  years ;  pml.iibly  the  i>eriod  nK»4 
mnrked  by  prosj)erity ;  which  it  has  largely  cwed 
to  the  fidelity,  dihgeiice,  wiwlom,  and  KX<m\  lary 
gentleness  of  tlds  excellent  man.  President  Car- 
nuhan  is  repnted  an  excellent  claf8:cal  t^ohir, 
and  a  sound  tern  her  of  philosophy  and  rehgion. 
Li^ss  brilliant  than  his  predecessors,  he  brought  to 
tlie  service  of  educntion  a  balance  and  constancy 
of  solid  qualities,  and  lui  admin i>triitive  talent  in 
finance,  which,  joined  to  provirbiitl  truth  and 
uprightness,  have  made  his  green  old  age  pecu- 
liarly honorable.  His  agreeable  retirement  is 
within  sight  of  tlie  Tuscvilum  of  Witherspoem. 

The  tenth  president  is  tlie  Rev.  John  Haclcan, 
D.D.,  who  was  inaugurated  in  1854.  The  |-re- 
sent  condition  of  Princeton  College  is  proc^n>«is 
in  a  high  degree.  In  tbe  departments  of  JJathe- 
matics  and  Physical  Science,  it  h!\s  noquired  some 
t'clat  from  the  methods  and  labors  of  Profe^so^ 
Henry,  now  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution,  bat 
again  professor  elect  in  the  college,  and  the 
eminent  astronomer,  Stephen  Alexander.  Ths 
beauty  of  the  grounds,  presenting  a  certain  clois- 
tered sliadiness,  renundmg  one  of  certain  foenes 
in  Oxford,  together  >\ith  a  potition  midwav  I  be- 
tween tlie  great  cities,  continues  to  make  this  a 
favorite  reort  The  entire  nmnber  of  alnmni 
has  been  3,390,  of  whom  2,023  are  now  living. 
Among  its  graduates,  besides  some  named  abovey 

♦  It  was  pablished  wUh  a  contlnontlon  after  hl»  ''rt-'b-— 
**The  Lire  of  Ashbol  Green,  V.  D.  M-  bt-irtin  Ki  be  triticn  by 
htnuklf  In  lils S8d  year,  arU  c«»ntlnue<l  till  hl»  Mth.  Tn nared 
for  the  nresN  at  tbe  author's  request,  by  JoM-pk  IL  «l«ac& 
New  Yotk,  1849." 

t  Farlih  and  other  PttHcUiiDga,  by  Klrwan,  p.  ISSw 
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are  the  two  Richard  Stockton%  President  Reed 
of  Pa.,  Dr.  Benjamin  Rush,  William  Patterson, 
Tapping  Reeve,  Francis  Hopkinson,  David  Ram- 
sa}',  Oliver  Ellsworth,  Dr.  S:unnel  Spring,  Pier- 
pont  Edwards,  Hugh  H.  Brmrkenridge,  James 
Madison,  Pres.  of  U.  S.,  Aaron  Bnrr,  Henry  Lee,' 
Morgan  Lewis,  Edward  Livingston,  John  Ser- 
geant, Samael  L.  Southard,  and  Theodore  Freling^ 
ka^sen. 

Of  the  old  professors  in  this  institution.  Dr. 
John  Maclean  was  one  of  the  most  dUtinguished. 
He  tilled  the  chairs  of  Chemistry  and  Natimtl 
History,  and  of  Mathematics}  and  Natural  Philoso 

eiy,  with  much  distinction,  from  1795  to  1812. 
e  was  a  native  of  Scotland,  and  liad  studied 
the  sciences  in  Paris.  Dr.  Archibald  Alexander 
speaks  of  him  as  ^^  the  soul  of  the  Faculty  "  at 
Princeton,  and  records  his  claim  as  ^^one  of 
the  tirst  to  reproduce  in  America  the  views  of  the 
new  French  school  in  Oheniintry,  a  subject  on 
which  he  waj^  a  successful  war  with  Dr. 
Priestley,  the  great  chamuiou  for  phlogist*>n.'^ 

Walter  Minto  was  professor  in  the  College  of 
New  Jersey  from  1787  to  1796.  He  was  a 
8oJtohman  of  good  family  and  great  ^ience. 
His  early  life  had  been  eventful ;  for  after  his 
aniversity  curriculum,  he  became  tutor  of  the 
two  sons  of  the  Hon.  George  Johnstone,  M.P., 
well  known  in  Janaica,  and  as  Oomiiissioner  to 
this  country  in  1778;  and  with  them  he  travelled 
over  much  of  Europe,  and  lived  awhile  at  Pisa. 
Uere  lie  became  acquainted  with  Dr.  Slop,  the 
astronomer,  and  through  him  with  the  then 
novel  applications  of  the  higher  analysis  to  the 
heavenly  motions.  Quarrelling  with  the  boys 
and  their  fsither,  he  remained  some  years  at  Pisa, 
and  never  afterwards  redded  in  his  native 
country.  His  only  publication  was  an  InaugU' 
red  Ad^irem  on  the  Afathematical  Sciences  ;  but 
the  college  library  contains  some  careful  and 
carious  MSS.  on  Mathenutical  Anaiysis.t 

Among  the  benefactors  of  the  institution  have 
been  Col.  Henry  Rutgers  and  his  family,  of  New 
York;  Elias  Boutiinot,  who  founded  a  cabinet 
of  Natural  History,  and  bequeathed  the  sum  of 
eight  thousand  dollars  and  four  thousand  acres  of 
Land ;  an<l  Dr.  David  Hosack,  one  of  its  alumni, 
who  gave  a  valuable  miueralogical  cabinet.  In 
the  Philosophic  Hall  there  are  preserved  the 
electrical  machine  of  Franklin,  and  the  orrery  of 
Bittenhoase. 

JOHN  WITHEESPOON. 

Oinc  of  the  happiest  instances  of  sterling  charac- 
ter transplanted  from  the  old  world  to  bear  genial 
fruit  in  the  new,  at  the  period  of  the  Revolution, 
was  John  Witherspoon,  President  of  the  Coll^  of 
Hew  Jersey,  and  signer  of  the  Declaration  of  tnde- 
pendenoe.  He  was  a  man  of  nati  ve  force  and  vigor, 
which  were  not  overlaid  by  education  or  society, 
thoogh  no  one  knew  better  bow  to  appreciate  both. 
He  had  good  blood  in  his  veins  for  the  refonua- 
tion  of  abuses,  since  he  was  lineally  descended  from 
old  John  Knox  by  his  daughter  Elizabeth.  His 
&ther  was  minister  of  the  parish  of  Yester,  near 
Edinburgh,  where  the  son  was  bom  February  5, 


*  Ltfe  of  A.  Al«XMiden  9S7. 

t  For  a  memoir  of  Dr.  Minto  M6  Prlnoeton  ^f  «'«r».  toL 
L88-IT.  ^^ 


1722.  At  fourteen  he  entered  the  University  of 
Edinburgh,  where  he  remained  employed  in  its 
studies  till  he  was  twenty-one,  when  he  was 
licensed  as  a  preacher.  He  declined  depemlence 
upon  his  father  as  his  assistant,  and  became  set- 
tled at  Beith,  in  the  west  of  Scotland.  While  Ite 
was  at  this  parish,  the  Pretender  landed  in  Scot- 
land. Witherspoon  took  tlie  part  of  his  country, 
and  stinmlated  the  raising  of  a  cori)6  of  militia, 
of  which  he  put  himself  at  the  head,  and  marched 
to  Gla^ow.  He  was  taken  prisoner  at  the 
battle  of  Falkirk,  and  imprisoned  in  Doune  Cattle, 
where  he  remained  until  after  the  battle  of  Cul- 
loden ;  so  that  he  had  already  acted  the  patriotic 
part  in  the  old  country*  which  he  was  not  back- 
ward in  repeating  in  America.  In  an  effoit  to 
escape  from  the  battlements  of  the  castle  in  which 
he  wis  imprisoned*  witli  a  party  of  seven,  by  a 
rope  from  the  wall,  he  fortunately  drew  the*  lot 
for  the  last  Four  of  the  companv  got  safely 
down;  the  ro{)e  broke  with  the  fifth,  and  the 
sixth  was  much  ii\)ured,  when  WithersjMion  gave 
up  the  attempt. 

Leaving  Beith,  he  became  minister  in  Paisley, 
whence  he  was  called  to  the  presidency  of  tiie 
college  at  Princeton,  in  New  Jersey,  a  post  which 
he  accepted,  though  a  rich  old  bachelor  friend 
offered  to  make  him  his  heir  to  a  large  property 
if  he  would  reiimin  in  Scotland.  Benjamin  Rush, 
then  a  young  student  at  Edinburgh,  was  dele- 
gated by  the  college,  of  which  he  was  an  alumnus, 
to  urge  his  coming  to  America.  His  tastes  and 
principles  led  him  in  search  of  a  simpler  and  more 
earnest  religious  society  than  presented  it<*elf  at 
that  time  in  Scotland,  the  features  of  which  he 
set  forth  with  strength  and  humor  in  a  work, 
published  while  he  was  at  Paisley,  entitled  EccU" 
sicutical  OharacterUtiat.'f  and  which  was  admired, 
by  Warburton.  It  was  levelled  at  the  moderate 
party,  at  the  head  of  whom  stood  Dr.  Robertson, 
the  historian.  It  is  in  a  series  of  maxima  ironi- 
cally handled,  exposing  the  worldliness  of  a  i)or- 
tion  of  the  clergy — ^a  paragraph  of  which  will 
show  his  delicate  raillery.  He  is  rebuking  the 
inditference  as  to  religious  services  :-— 

Sometimes,  indeed,  it  may  happen,  by  a  concur- 
rence of  pircumstauces,  tliat  one  oi  us  may,  at  bed* 
time,  be  unequally  yoked  with  an  orthodox  brother, 
who  may  propose  a  little  unseasonflble  devotion  be- 
tween ourselves,  before  we  lie  down  to  sleep:  but 
there  are  twenty  ways  of  throwing  cold  water  upon 
such  a  motion ;  or,  if  it  should  be  insisted  upon,  I 
could  recommend  a  moderate  way  of  complying  with 
it,  fi'om  the  example  of  one  of  our  friends,  who,  on  a 
like  occasion,  yielded  so  far,  that  he  stood  up  at  the 
back  of  a  chair,  and  said :  **  0  Lord,  we  thank  thee 
for  Mr.  Bayle's  Dictionary.  Amen."  This  was  so 
far  from  spoiling  good  company,  that  it  contributed 
wonderfully  to  promote  social  mirth,  and  sweetened 
the  y4»ung  men  m  a  most  agreeable  manner  for  their 
restf 

The  irony  of  the  Characteristics  appears  to 
have  been  misunderstood  in  some  quarters;  at 
any  rate,  it  drew  from  tlie  writer  A  Seriom 


•  Blackwood's  Manzlne.  11.  4S8. 

t  Ecolealastlcal  Cbaractertotles:  or,  the  AresDS  of  Cbnreh 
Pull^— btilnff  ao  H  amble  Attempt  to  open  the  Mjrsterjr  of 
Moderatitin.  likewise  H  »bewn  a  plain  and  easy  way  of  attalo- 
liig  to  the  oharaeter  of  a  Moderata  Man,  as  at  praaent  io  rtpwts 
In  tbu  Churcb  of  Scoiland. 
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Apology  for  the  Eecle$ia$t%cal  Charaeterutict^ 
hy  ike  real  Author  of  that  Performanice^  in  which 
the  use  of  satire  of  that  kind  is  defended,  and  its 

S»plioation  in  the  particular  inHtanoe  enforced, 
e  inntances  passages  of  irony  from  the  sacred 
writings,  and  ''  from  the  most  grave  and  venera- 
ble of  the  fathers,"  and  urged  the  necessity  of 
making  some  provision  for  the  levity  and  sloth 
of  the  readers  of  the  day.  Another  motive  was 
to  meet  t^e  worldliness  of  the  times  on  its  own 
terms: — 

The  great  patron  and  advocate  for  these  was  Lord 
Shaftesbury,  one  of  whose  leading  principles  it  is, 
that  **  Ridicule  is  the  test  of  truth.  This  principle 
of  his  had  been  adopted  by  many  of  the  clergy ;  aiid 
there  is  hardly  any  man  conversant  in  the  hterary 
world,  who  has  not  heard  it  a  thousand  times  de- 
fended in  conversation.  I  was  therefore  willing  to 
try  how  they  themselves  could  stand  the  edge  of 
this  weapon ;  hoping,  thnt  if  it  did  nut  convince 
them  of  tne  f4»lly  of  £e  other  parts  of  their  conduct, 
it  might  at  least  put  them  out  of  conceit  with  this 
particular  opinion.  The  last  of  these  I  do  really 
think  the  publication  of  the  Characteristics  has  in 
a  great  measure  effected ;  at  least  within  my  narrow 
sphere  of  conversation.  It  is  but  seldom  we  now 
hear  it  pretended,  that  ridicule  is  tlie  test  of  truth. 
If  they  have  not  renounced  this  opinion,  they  at 
least  keep  it  more  to  themselves,  ana  are  less  mso- 
lent  upon  it  in  their  treatment  of  others. 

He  takes  care,  however,  to  state  that  he  does 
not  adopt  the  test  of  ridicule  as  a  criterion  of 
what  is  true  and  excellent 

Another  apologae,  somewhat  similar  in  idea  to 
the  Characteristics  was  his  History  of  a  Corpora^ 
tion  of  SertantSy  diieovered  a  few  years  ago  in 
the  interior  parts  qf  South  America^  containing 
some  very  Surprising  Ecents  and  Extraordinary 
Characters^  which  is  a  narrative,  under  a  plea- 
sant db^guise,  of  the  Cimrch  History  of  Great 
Britain. 

His  Serious  Enquiry  into  the  Nature  and 
Effects  of  the  Stage  originated  with  the  perform- 
ance, in  Edinburgh,  of  Douglas,  written  by  the 
clergyman  Home.* 

Witherspoon  arrived  in  America,  and  was 
inanguTf^ed  president  at  Princeton,  August  17, 
1768.  He  improved  the  finances  of  the  institu- 
tion, and  extended  its  literary  and  philoaophical 
instruction  by  his  oonrses  on  Moral  Philosopliy 
and  Rhetoric,  in  which  he  anticipated  the  pub- 
lished works  of  Reid  and  Blair.  These  lectures 
are  included  in  his  works,  and  are  highly  finished 
productions  for  their  day,  of  this  species  of  writ- 
ing. 

On  tlie  opening  of  the  war,  the  college,  on 
tlie  highroad  of  ho^ilities,  was  broken  np  for  the 
time,  when  Witherspoon  was  elected  delegate  to 
the  Convention  of  New  Jersev  f(»r  the  formation 
of  a  state  constitution,  and  being  sent  by  the 
Provincial  Congress  to  the  Genei^  Congress  at 
Philadelphia,  took  his  seat  in  time  to  sign  the 
Declaration  of  Independence.  To  a  member  of 
Congress,  who  said  that  the  country  was  not 


•  W1th«r8poon*t  Serkrai  Inqalij  Into  the  Nature  and  Effects 
•f  tbe  Staf:^,  and  a  Letter  respectlDc  Play  Actore,  with  a  Ser- 
mon by  Dr.  8amael  Miller,  on  the  Burning  of  the  Theatre  at 
Elehmond,  with  an  Introauctorr  Address,  were  published  in 
a  small  volume,  by  Whiting  &  Watson,  Kew  York,  lt>12. 


ripe  for  such  a  declaration,  he  rej^ed,  ^  In  mr 
indgment,  sir,  we  are  not  only  rioe  but  rott^L.'' 
He  attended  Congress  with  exemplary  punctuality 
throngbont  the  war,  and  was  actively  engaged  in 
its  committees.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Secret 
Conunittee  and  of  the  Board  of  War,  in  vrhidi 
latter  capacity  he  brought  before  Congress  a 
repcMt  reapectiDg  the  cmd  treatment  of  prisonen 
by  the  British  in  New  Yoric,  and  was  one  of  a 
committee  who  prepared  a  protest  on  the  sabject. 
He  visited  the  camp  at  heaa-qnarters,  to  improTe 
the  state  of  the  troops,  and  was  sent  t«>  the  £ast 
to  assist  in  the  adjustment  of  the  New  Hampshira 
grants.  He  wrote  Uie  Congressional  addrea:ses 
to  the  people,  recommending  fasts  and  Thoughts 
on  Ainerioan  lAberty^  and  several  war  to}Mcs  in  tbe 
newspapers.  He  was  thoroughly  identified  ivith 
the  American  cause.  ^  No  man,^'  we  quote  tba 
words  of  Dr.  J.  W.  Alexander  in  his  Princeton 
Address,  ^^  thinks  of  Witherspoon  af^  a  Briton, 
bnt  as  an  American  of  the  Americans:  as  tbe 
friend  of  Stockton,  the  counsellor  of  Morri^  tbe 
oorremondent  of  Washington,  the  rival  of  Frank- 
lin in  nis  sagacity,  and  of  Reed  in  his  resolation ; 
one  of  the  boldest  in  that  Declaration  of  Indepen- 
dence, and  one  of  the  moat  revered  in  the  debaaea 
of  the  Congress."* 

Witherspoon's  Essay  on  Money  was  a  repro- 
dnetion  of  his  speeches  in  Congress,  where  he  op- 
posed the  repeated  issues  of  paper  currency.  Hta 
memory  was  very  great;  he  carefully  matnred 
his  spee<h,  and  lay  in  wait  with  it  in  his  mind 
till  opportunity  arose,  when  he  prefaced  it  vritb 
extempore  remarks,  and  surprised  his  audience 
by  his  ftilnese  and  method.  In  1781  he  wrote 
several  periodical  essays  on  social  an<l  literary 
topics,  the  corruptions  of  languages  and  other 
matters,  with  the  title,  The  Druid, 

On  the  revival  of  the  college  it  was  mainly  1^ 
in  the  hands  of  his  son-in-law.  Dr.  Samuel  Stan- 
hope Smith,  who  succeeded  him  in  the  office  of 
President  at  his  death.  In  1783  he  was  indoced 
te  visit  England  for  the  purpose  of  collecting 
ftmdd  for  the  i^nstitution ;  a  rather  eariy  applica- 
tion after  the  \var,  which  was  nnsuccessfbL  He 
returned  the  next  year.  Some  time  afterwards, 
when  he  was  about  seventy,  he  occasioned  niucfa 
comment  among  his  friends  by  marrying  a  lady 
of  twenty-three.t  He  married  his  first  wife  in 
Scotland,  by  whom  he  had  a  son  who  became  a 
imyor  in  the  Revolutionary  army,  and  was  kiQed 
at  the  battle  of  Germaiitown.  Kamsay,  the  his- 
torian, married  his  daughter.  He  resided  at  a 
country-seat  near  Princeton,  to  which  he  gave  the 
name  of  Tuscnlum.  Within  the  last  two  yeazi 
of  his  life  he  was  afflicted  with  blindnesa.  He 
died,  Nov.  15,  1794. 

His  portrait  by  Pine  shows  a  fine,  manly  ooan> 
tenanoe.  His  personal  appearance,  being  six  feet 
in  height,  was  impressive,  anil  he  has  been  in  this 
respect  compared  with  Wasliington.  He  spuka 
with  a  strong  Scottish*  accent    His  sennoas^ 


•  J.  W.  Alexander's  MS.  CentennUl  Addrett  at  PriDoatou. 

t  Ashbel  Green  has  this  entry  In  hto  Diary.  July  28, 1T»1  >- 
**  Spent  this  dav  at  Princeton.  After  makinir  several  ca!ls.  T 
went  with  Dr.  Smith  and  Dr.  Stoclctoa  to  Toacnlam.  im  the 
afternoon,  to  take  tea  with  Dr.  Witherspoon,  and  to  pay  wy 
respects  to  his  yonng  wlU\  I  liad  beard  bt* r  rppreeenuid  as 
Tenr  bandsomo.  She  Is  contely;  but  to  my  apprehensioB, 
nothing  more.    Tbe  Doctor  treated  us  with  gnsat  poUt 
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which  were  evangelical,  mmpla  In  matler  and 
methodiciil  in  antingeLnent,  were  well  (leli.vere(], 
thougli  a  lUzzineas  to  which  he  waa  subject  re- 
Kraiiied  his  expression  of  emotion.  '^  Ha  had  a 
small  voice,"  Aahbel  Green  tellji  ns,  "  and  nsed 
bat  little  gesture  in  the  pulpit,  bnt  liis  utterance 
waa  very  distinct  and  ai-liciilat« ;  and  his  whole 
numtier  Berious  and  solemn."  While  sitting  in 
Oongress  lie  always  wore  bis  clerical  dress.  In 
his  general  oonrse,  he  has  the  merit  of  having 
eqnally  avoided  flattery  and  scandal.  His  sa- 
gacity was  shown  io  the  old  CootinenUl  Con- 
gress, when  he  earnestly  opposed  the  appointment 
of  Thomas  Paine  as  Secretary  to  tlie  Committee 
of  Fore^  AQiurs,  whom  he  already  diatmsted, 
though  fresh  in  the  sucoess  of  the  "  Crisis."*  A 
lum  of  hia  sclf-reiiant  character  is  given  in  his 
remark  to  Brai:kfcn ridge,  afterwards  the  witty 
jndge,  then  a  student  at  Princeton,  who,  com- 
plaining of  hiastraitened  fortunes,  quoted  the  line 
of  Jn venal — 


"There  yon  are  wrong,  yoang  man,"  swd  the 
Doctor;  "it  is  only  your  ret-a/u/utCa-donii  men 
that  do  emerge."! 

Witherspoon  was  never  deficient  in  ardor  when 
it  was  properly  called  for ;  at  other  times  he  was 
not  lightly  to  be  moved  from  his  balance.  Gray- 
d(Hi,  in  his  memoirs,  telLi  a  story  of  a  cool  reception 
of  an  effort  which  be  made  with  him  for  the 
liberation  of  one  of  his  iicottish  countrymen,  a 
yonng  ofBcer  wbo  bad  got  into  j^  throogh  a 
rtreet  encounter  with  the  Whigi  of  the  day. 
Witherspoon  was  then  member  of  Congress,  and 


hadiM 


at  dinner,  and  made  his  appeal 


Ma.  Toll 


in  Adiml^  A^tob)ov 


Bays,  "something  npon  fte  national  spirit,  wip- 
p<K<ed  to  be  so  prevalent  among  North  Britons; 
and  yet  more,  upon  the  circumstance  of  knotving 
fW>in  Dnnlap  and  two  ot^er  yoong  Scotchmen,  hu 
fellow  prisoners,  that  Doctor  Witherspoon  had 
been  well  aoqaninted  with  their  families.  Idid  not 
find,  however,  that  the  Doctor  was  much  melted 
to  coni])assion  for  the  mishap  of  his  conntryman, 
as  he  contented  himself  witli  coldly  observing,  tliat 
if  I  coulil  suggest  any  aubstantial  ground  fur  him 
to  proceed  upon,  he  would  do  what  he  oouUI  for 
the  yonng  man.  It  appeared  to  me,  that  enough 
had  been  suggested,  by  my  simple  relation  of  ^a 
facta;  and  1  had  nothing  more  to  oSer.  Bot 
whether  or  not  my  appBcation  was  of  any  benefit 
to  it4  object,  my  presentation  of  the  laddiei  to  the- 
rerbllection  of  the  Doctor,  seemed  to  have  some- 
thing of  notional  interest  in  it;  and  had  the  effect 
to  incitebim  to  a  shrewd  remark,  according  to  hia 
manner.  He  told  me  be  had  seen  the  young  men 
soon  after  they  hod  been  taken,  and  was  snr- 
prisod  to  find  one  of  them,  whose  name  I  forget, 
so  much  of  a  cub.  His  father,  said  he,  was  a 
very  sprightly  fellow,  when  I  knew  him.  This 
lad  is  the  fruit  of  a  second  marriage;  and  I  im- 
mediately concluded,  when  t  saw  him,  said  tbe 
Doctor,  uiat  Jemmey,  or  Sawney  something,  men- 
tioning the  father's  name,  had  taken  sorae  elumtf 
girl  to  wife  for  the  sake  of  a  fbltune."* 

Dr.  Ashbel  Green  rivei  an  account  of  hU  pas- 
sage with  Governor  Franklin  in  Congress; — "Dr. 
Witherspoon  was  a  member  of  the  Provincial 
Congress  with  my  father,  wiien  Governor  Frank- 
lin was  brought  before  it,  onder  a  military  guard. 
The  governor  treutud  the  whole  Congress  with 
marked  indignity,  refused  to  answer  any  qnestions 
that  were  put  to  him,  repreriented  it  as  a  lawlesa 
aaeetnbly,  composed  of  ignorant  and  vnlgor  men, 
utterly  incapable  of  devising  anything  for  tha 
public  good,  and  who  had  roohly  subjected  them- 
selves to  the  charge  and  deserved  punishment  of 
rebellion.  When  he  finished  bin  tirade  of  attuse, 
Dr.  Witherspoon  rose  and  let  loose  upon  him  a 
copious  stream  of  that  irony  and  sarcasm  which 
he  always  had  at  command ;  and  in  which  he  did 
not  hesitate  to  allude  to  the  governor's  ill^timatA 
oripn,  and  to  his  entire  want,  in  his  early  train- 
ing, of  all  scientilio  and  liberal  knowledge.  At 
length  he  concluded,  nearly,  if  not  exactly,  in 
these  words — '  On  the  whole,  Mr.  Pi'eaident,  I 
think  that  Governor  Franklin  has  mode  us  ft 
speech  every  way  worthy  of  lus  esalted  birth  and 
relined  education.' ''+ 

When  General  James  Wilkinson  made  his  tanlf 
appearance  on  the  floor  of  Congress  with  the 
standards  which  he  had  been  delegated  to  carry 
there  by  General  Gates  after  the  viclorv  of  Sara- 
toga, it  was  moved  by  a  member  to  honor  the 
laggard  messenger  with  a  costly  sword,  when 
Witherspoon  rose  and  proposed,  that  in  place  of 
a  sword  he  should  be  presented  with  a  pair  of 
golden  spurs.I 

At  hi^  death  his  enlo^  was  pronounced  by  Dr. 
John  Rodgera  of  New  York,  and  his  worka  were 
collected  in  1802  at  Philadelphia,  in  four  octavo 
volumes. 


_._, ^olin  nn.  S08-I. 

t  Llftorarcim.  p.  «. 

t  Sudaiwn's  toif-  tt  Dm  Slfiui^  v. 
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MAXDf  T.— nOX  THB  OBAEACtniSnOB. 

A  minister  mwU  endtaovr  to  ac<juire  €u  areat  a  degree 
of  poiUene$ff  in  hit  carriage  and  behatnort  and  to 
catch  aa  much  of  the  air  a^ta  m^inner  of  a  fine  geA' 
tleman,  as  potttbly  he  can. 

Tliis  is  usually  a  distinguishing  mark  between  the 
modernte  and  the  orthodox;  and  hov  much  we 
have  the  advantage  in  it  is  extremely  obvious. 
Good  manners  is  undoubtedly  the  most  excellent 
of  nil  accomplishments,  and  in  some  measure  supplies 
the  pltice  of  them  all  when  they  are  wanting.  And 
surely  i.othing  cnn  be  mor«  necessary  to»  or  more 
ornamentnl  and  becoroiig  in  a  minister:  it  gains 
liim  eoJ»y  access  into  the  world,  and  frees  him  from 
tluit  rigid  severity  which  renders  many  of  them  so 
odious  and  deteecuble  to  the  polite  part  of  it.  In 
former  times,  ministers  were  so  mo.tkish  and  recluse, 
for  ordinary,  and  so  formal  when  they  did  happen 
U>  appear,  that  all  the  jovial  part  of  mankind,  parti- 
culaily  rakes  and  libei-tine:*.  shunned  and  fled  from 
them  i  or,  when  unavoidably  thrown  into  their  com- 

Sa!iy,  were  constrained,  ana  bad  no  kind  of  coufi- 
ence  to  repose  in  them :  whereas  now,  let  a 
modernte,  modern,  well-bred  minister  go  into  pro- 
miscuous company,  they  stand  in  no  manner  of  awe, 
and  will  even  swear  with  all  imaginable  liberty. 
1.1iis  gives  the  minister  an  oppotlunity  of  ander- 
■tandi'  g  their  character,  and  of  perhaps  sometimes 
reasoning  in  an  easy  and  ffenteel  manner  against 
aweariiig.  This,  though  indeed  it  seldom  r^orms 
them,  yet  it  is  as  seldom  taken  amiss;  which  shows 
the  counsel  to  have  been  administered  with  pru- 
dence. 

How  is  it  possible  that  a  minister  can  understand 
wickedness,  unless  he  either  practises  it  himself  (but 
much  of  that  will  not  yet  pass  in  the  world)  or 
allows  the  wicked  to  be  bold  in  his  presence?  To 
do  otherwise,  would  be  to  do  in  practice  what  I 
have  known  narrow-minded  bigoted  students  do 
as  to  speculation,  viz.  avoid  reading  their  adrer> 
•ariee*  books  because  they  were  erroneous;  whereas 
it  is  evident  no  error  can  be  refuted  till  it  be  uuder- 
«tood. 

The  setting  the  different  characters  of  ministers  in 
immediate  opposition,  will  put  this  matter  past  all 
doubts  as  the  sun  of  truth  rising  upon  the  stars  of 
error,  darkens  and  makes  them  to  disappear.  Some 
there  are,  who  may  be  easily  known  to  oe  ministers 
by  their  very  dress,  their  giave  demure  looks,  nnd 
their  confined  precise  conversation.  How  contempt- 
ible is  this!  and  how  like  to  some  of  the  meanest 
employments  amonff  us ;  as  sailors,  who  are  known 
by  their  rolling  walk,  and  taylors,  by  the  shivering 
shrug  of  their,  shoulders!  But  our  truly  accom* 
plished  clergy  put  off  so  entirely  everythii  g  that  is 
peculiar  to  their  profession,  that  were  you  to  see 
them  in  the  streets,  meet  with  them  at  a  visit,  or 
fpend  an  evening  with  them  in  a  tavern,  you  would 
not  once  suspect  them  for  men  of  that  character. 
Agreeably  to  this,  I  remember  an  excellent  thing 
said  by  a  gentleman,  in  commendation  of  a  minister, 
that  **  he  had  nothing  at  all  of  the  olergyman  about 
him." 

I  shall  have  done  with  this  maxim,  when  I  have 
given  my  advice  as  to  the  method  of  attaining  to  it; 
which  is.  That  students,  probationers,  and  young 
clergymen,  while  their  bodies  and  minds  ore  yet 
flexible,  should  converse,  and  keep  company,  as 
much  M  may  be,  with  officers  of  the  army  under 
five  and  twenty,  of  whom  there  are  no  small  num- 
ber in  the  nafion,  and  with  young  gentlemen  of  for- 
tune, particularly  such  as,  by  the  early  and  happy 
death  of  their  parents,  have  come  to  their  estates 
before  they  arrived  at  the  years  of  majority. 
Scarce  one  of  these  but  is  a  noble  pattern  to  form 


upon ;  for  thev  have  had  the  opportonit^r  of  foUow- 
ihg  nature,  which  is  the  all-comprehennve  rule  of 
the  ancients,  and  of  acquiring  a  free  manner  of 
thinkiL'g,  speaking,  and  acting,  without  either  the 
pedantry  of  learning,  or  the  stiffness  contracted  by 
a  strict  adherence  to  the  mAvmw  of  worldly  pru- 
dence. 

After  all,  I  believe  I'  might  have  spared  myself 
the  trouble  of  iiii>ertiug  this  maxim,  the  preent  ris- 
ing generation  being  of  themselves  sufficiently  dis- 
!  posed  to  observe  it  This  I  reekon  they  have  either 
I  constitutionally,  or  perhaps  have  learned  it  firom  the 
'  illimitable  Lord  Shaftsbury,  who  in  so  lively  a 
manner  sets  forth  tlie  evil  of  universitiesi,  and 
;  recommends  conversation  with  the  polite  Peripa- 
I  tetios,  as  the  only  way  of  airiving  at  true  know* 
ledge. 

JAMES  EIYINOTON, 

The  Rovii]  Printer  of  New  York  dnring  the 
Revolution,  if  not  a  man  of  much  literature  in 
himself,  was  the  prolific  cause  of  literature  in 
others,  haying  excited  by  his  course  sonie  i^  the 
bet^t  effiu»ion8  of  Witherspoon,  Hopkinson,  and 
Frenean.  He  was  from  London,  where  he  had 
attained  considcnible  wealth  as  a  bu«4ca>ener, 
which  he  had  lost  by  his  gay  expenses  at  New- 
mnrket.  He  fiuled  in  business  ancl  came  to  Ame- 
rica in  1760.  He  was  at  first  a  bookseller  in 
Philadelphia,  and  the  next  year  opened  a  store  m 
Wall  htreet  in  New  York,  where  he  took  up  hit 
residence,  in  1768  entering  upon  the  printing 
btu^inees.  He  commenced  his  newspaper,  the 
New  York  Gautteer ;  or  the  Conneefieut^  Nem 
Jersey^  HudmnCs  Eirer  and  Qvebce  Weekly  Ad- 
tertiser^  April  22,  1773,  ^^at  his  ever  open  and 
uninfiucnced  press.^^  He  received  support  from 
the  government  and  advocated  British  interests^ 
not  always  to  the  acceptance  of  the  popular  feel- 
ing. In  1775  he  appears  to  have  been  confined 
by  order  of  Congress,  when  he  addresf^  to  that 
body  a  ver}*  submissive  remonstrance  and  petition, 
^humbly  presuming  tliat  the  very  re^pectid^ 
gentlemen  of  the  Congress  now  sitting  at  Phib- 
delphia,  will  permit  him  to  declnre,  and,  as  a  man 
of  honor  and  veracity,  he  can  and  does  i^ilemnly 
declare,  that  however  wrong  and  mistaken  be 
may  have  been  in  his  opinions,  be  has  always 
meant  honestly  and  openly  to  do  his  duty  a^  a 
servant  of  the  public.  *  *  It  is  his  wiJb  and 
ambition  to  be  an  nsefiil  member  of  society.  Al- 
though an  Englishman  by  birth,  be  is  an  Ameri- 
can by  choice,  and  he  is  desirous  of  devoting  hh 
life,  in  the  business  of  his  profession,  to  the  ser- 
vice of  the  country  he  has  adopted  for  his  own.*^ 
In  Nov.  1775,  Capt.  Isaac  Sears,  a  repreeentatiTe 
of  tlie  sons  of  liberty,  who  had  retired  to  Con- 
necticut, returned  Mith  a  troop  of  seventy-five 
light  horse,  which  he  had  got  together,  "  beset* 
the  habitation  of  Rivington,  destroyed  his  |ffess 
and  carried  off  his  types,  which  were  converted 
into  bullets.  Rivington  then  left  for  England, 
procured  a  new  press,  and  was  appointed  King^ 
Printer  in  New  York.  Oct.  4,  1777,  he  recom- 
menced the  Gazette  with  the  old  title,  which  he 
soon  exchanged  to  Rivington's  New  York  Loyal 
Gazette,  and  December  18  to  the  Royal  Gazette, 
which  became  so  notorious  in  his  hands,  and 
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-wliieh  he  oontiniied  till  1783.  On  the  with- 
drawal of  the  British,  Kiviiigton  remained  in 
Kew  York,  a  circumstance  wliich  surprised  the 
returning  Americans  tilt  it  became  known  that 
be  ha  I  been,  during  the  latter  days  of  the  war,  a 
spy  for  Washington.  He  wrote  his  communica- 
tions on  thin  paper,  and  they  found  their  way 
bound  in  one  of  tlie  bojks  in  wiiich  he  dealt  to 
the  Anjerican  camp,  by  the  hands  of  agents  igno- 
rant of  the  service.  He  continued  his  paper 
i^th  the  royal  arms  taken  down,  and  the  title 
changed  to  Rhington^s  New  York  Gazette  and 
Uni'enal  Advertiser^  bnt  it  was  considered  ^^  a 
wolf  in  sheep's  clothing;"  support  dropped  off, 
and  the  pai>er  soon  8top,)ed  in  1788.  Rivingtcm, 
in  re<lnceil  circum-ttances,  lived  till  1802,  when 
he  died  at  the  age  of  «eventy-eig!it  There  is  a 
portrait  of  him  by  Stuart  in  the  possession  of 
the  Hunter  family  in  Westchester  Oo.,  New' 
York. 

The  Koyal  Gazette  undoubtedly  bore  a  very  bad 
character  for  its  statejnent<5.  People  were  accus- 
tomed to  call  it  the  Lyinff  Gazette.  The  re'iolu- 
tioiis  of  the  Rhode  Isfand  Wliigs  at  Newf>ort  on 
this  head  are  sufficiently  explicit :  ^^  Whereas,  a 
certain  Jamas  Rivington,  a  printer  and  stationer 
in  the  city  of  Now  York,  impelled  by  the  love  of 
eonlid  pelf  and  a  haughty,  doinineoring  npirit, 
hath  for  a  king  time  in  the  dirty  Gazette,  and  in 
pamphlets,  if  po*Mble  still  m.ire  dirty,  uniformly 
persisted  in  publishing  every  falsehood,"  &c.* 
**  Even  the  royalists,''  says  Isuiah  Thomas,  "  cen- 
Bured  Rivington  for  his  (lisregard  to  truth.  Dur- 
ing the  war,  a  captain  of  militia  at  Horseneck, 
-with  about  thirtv  men,  marched  to  Kingsbridge, 
and  there  attacked  a  house  \vithin  the  British 
lines  which  was  garrisoned  by  refugees,  and  took 
most  of  them  prisoners.  Rivington  published  an 
aocHint  of  this  transaction  which  gt^eatly  exag- 
gerated the  affiiir  in  favor  of  the  refugees;  he 
observed,  that  ^  a  large  detachment  of  rebels  at- 
tack .kI  the  house,  which  was  bravely  defended 
by  a  refugee  colonel,  a  ni{\jor,  a  quartermaster, 
and  fifteen  privates — and,  that  after  they  were 
taken  and  carried  off,  another  party  of  refugee 
dragiwns  seventy-three  in  numoer,  pursued  tlie 
rebels,  killed  twenty-three  of  them,  took  forty 
prisoners,  and  would  have  taken  the  whole  rebel 
force,  hsid  not  the  refugee  horse  been  jaded  to  a 
Btand-stilL'  't 

Rivington's  Royal  Gazette  was  conducted  for 
the  Tory  side  with  cleverness,  and  Rivingttm 
most  have  been,  in  many  ways,  a  man  of  lalent 
and  ability .{  The  paper  was  well  put  together 
and  supplied  with  news  from  abroad,  and  was 
constantly  replenished  with  poetical  and  prose 
Bqaibs  directed  at  the  rebels.  There  was  no 
lack  of  very  pretty  poems  ftill  of  facetiousness 
at  the  expense  of  the  Revolutionary  leaders  and 
their  French  allies.  Gov.  Livingston,  in  particu- 
lar, was  honored  with  many  humorous  epithets  as 
^e  Don  Quixote  of  the  Jerseys,  the  Itinerant 


*  Sftblne^fl  American  Loyalists,  p.  503,  where  several  other  pro- 
ceedings  of  this  l^lnd  arc  given. 

f  Thomas's  Hist  PrlntiDg,  ii.  814. 

^  "*  He  knew  how  to  get  money,  and  as  well  knew  how  to 
^Msnd  it;  being  fiicetions,  companionable,  and  still  fond  of 
hlxh  living:  bat,  like  a  man  acquainted  with  the  world,  he 
dIstliigniBhed  the  guests  who  were  his  best  cnstomers."— Tbo- 

Bseklst  PrlnUog, U.  112. 


Dey  of  New  Jersey,  tne  Knight  of  the  most 
honorable  Order  of  Starvation  and  Chief  of  the 
Independents.  ^^  If  Rivington  is  taken,'^  Gov. 
Livingston  wrote  about  1780,  "  I  munt  have  one 
of  his  ears ;  Governor  Clinton  is  entitled  to  the 
other,  and  General  Washington,  if  he  plea^^es, 
may  take  his  head."  Writing  to  a  friend  in  1779, 
he  says,  "  If  I  could  send  you  any  neWs  I  should 
do  it  with  pleiisure ;  and  to  make  it,  you  know,  f' 
is  the  prerogative  of  Mr.  Rivington."* 

Rivington's  Gazette  relishes  of  many  other 
tilings  brides  war  and  politics.  The  officers  lived 
well  and  daintily,  it  we  may  judge  from  his  adver- 
tibing  colmnns.  *^  Ratafia  and  Liqueurs  to  be  sold 
in  boxe^.  Enquire  of  the  Printer."  "  Wanted. 
A  Very  Good  Fiddle.  "Enquire  of  the  Printer," 
are  advertisements  of  1779.  His  own  bookseUing 
stock  was  at  the  name  time  daintilv  set  forth — 
*'  Novels,  New  Plays,  and  other  Bagatelles,  just 
imported  and  sold  by  James  Rivington — ^as  The 
Memoirs  of  Lady  Audley — The  Journey  of  Dr. 
Robert  Bon  Gout  and  his  lady  to  Bath,  and  plays 
of  the  very  pleasant  Master  Samuel  Foot,  now 
first  published."  We  have  also  **  Dr.  Smollett'* 
pleasant  expedition  of  Humphrey  Clinker," — and 
"  the  facetious  history  of  Peregrine  Pickle."  All 
things  are  as  pleasant  as  possible  to  his  friends 
in  Rivington's  paper.  Bnt  as  a  salad  is  worth 
nothing  without  a  few  drops  of  vinegar,  that  in- 
gredient is  supplied  at  tlie  cost  of  the  great  Dr. 
Johnson.  There  is  advertised,  in  1780 — "  a  Jour- 
ney to  the  Western  Isles  of  Scotland,  a  very  sour 
performance  published  by  the  celebrated  Dr.  Sa- 
muel Johnson,  author  of  a  lu>ty  Dictionary  of  the 
English  language."  In  his  paper  of  May  8, 1780, 
Rivington  offers  for  sale  "  Lord  Clarendon^s  His- 
tory of  the  Grand  Rebellion  which  the  vandals 
of  America  are  apeing ;"  but  tiiis,  perliaps,  was 
a  treasonable  compliment  to  the  "  rebels,"  with  a 
wink  over  the  pen  to  Washington  I 

He  had  not,  however,  all  the  laughter  to  him- 
self. The  grave  and  venerable  Witl]K^p(x>n,  who 
never  threw  away  a  joke  in  an  unprofitable  way, 
though  he  had  always  wit  at  command,  wrote  a 

Supplication  of  J.  R ,  a  parody  of  Rivington*s 

Petition  to  Congress,  which  must  nave  stirre<l  the 
gall  of  its  victim,  as  it  tickled  the  midriff  of  all 
who  knew  the  mnn.  It  purports  to  be  addressed 
to  his  Excellency  Henry  Laurens,  Esquire,  Presi- 
dent and  others  the  members  of  the  Honorable 
the  American  Congress,  &c.,  and  thus  at  the  open- 
ing. Respectfully  Sheweth : — 

That  a  great  part  of  the  British  forces  has  already 
left  thi9  city,  aiid  from  many  symptoms  there  is  rea- 
son to  suspect,  that  the  remainder  will  speedily  fol- 
low them.  Where  they  nre  gone  or  going,  is  per- 
haps known  to  themselves,  perhaps  not;  certainly, 
however,  it  is  unknown  to  us,  the  loyal  inhnbitants 
of  the  place,  and  other  friends  of  government 
who  have  taken  refuge  in  it,  and  who  are  therefore 
filled  with  distress  and  terror  on  the  unhappy  oo- 
cosion. 

That  as  soon  as  the  evacuation  is  completed,  it 
is  more  than  probable  the  city  will  be  taKcn  pos- 
session of  by  the  forces  of  your  high  mightinesses, 
followed  by  vast  crowds  of  other  persons — ^whigs  by 
nature  ana  profession — ^friends  to  the  liberties,  and 
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foes  to  the  enemies  of  Americt.  Abore  mil,  it  will 
undoubtedly  be  filled  with  shoals  of  Yankies,  that 
is  to  say,  the  natives  aiid  inhabitants  (or  as  a  great 
lady  ill  this  metropolis  genenUly  expresses  it,  the 
mretchea)  of  New-England. 

That  from  several  circumstances,  there  is  reason  to 
fear  that  the  behavior  of  the  wretches  aforesaid,  may 
not  be  altogether  gentle  to  such  of  the  friends  of 
government  as  shall  stay  behind.  What  the  govern- 
ment powers  of  the  state  of  New-York  may  do  abo, 
it  IS  impossible  to  foretell.  Nay,  who  knows  but  we 
may  soon  see,  propria  persofia,  as  we  have  often 
heard  of  Hortemsiu*,  the  governor  of  New-Jersey,  a 
gentleman  remarkable  for  severely  handling  those 
whom  he  calls  traitors,  and  indeed  who  has  exalted 
some  of  them  (quanquam  animus  nieminisse  horrel 
lectuque  refugit)  to  a  nigh,  Though  dependent  station, 
and  brought  America  wider  their  feet,  in  a  sense 
very  different  from  what  Lord  North  meant  when  he 
first  used  that  celebrated  expression. 

That  your  petitioner,  in  particular,  is  at  the  great- 
est loss  what  to  resolve  upon,  or  how  to  shape  his 
course.  He  has  no  desire  at  all,  either  to  be  roasted 
in  Florida,  or  ^zen  to  death  in  Canada  or  Nova 
Scotia.  Being  a  great  lover  of  fresh  cod,  he  has  hnd 
thoughts  of  tryii  g  a  settlement  in  Newfoundland, 
but  recoUectii.g  that  the  New- England  men  have 
almost  all  the  same  appetite,  he  was  obliged  to  re- 
linquish that  project  entirely.  If  he  should  go  to 
Great-Britain,  dangers  no  less  formidable  present 
themselves.  Havitg  be^n  a  bankrupt  in  London,  it 
is  not  imDossible  that  he  might  be  accommodated 
with  a  lodging  in  Newgate,  and  that  the  ordinary 
there  mi^ht  oblige  him  to  say  his  prayers,  a  practice 
from  which  he  hath  had  an  insuperable  aversion  all 
his  life  long. 

He  urges  "  sundry  reasons  "  for  lenienoy,  one  of 
which  is  the  following : — 

Any  further  punishment  upon  me,  or  any  other  of 
the  unhappy  refugees  who  shall  remain  in  N.  York, 
will  be  altogether  unnecessary,  for  they  do  suffer  and 
will  suffer  from  the  nature  of  the  thing,  os  much  as 
a  merciful  man  conld  wish  to  impose  upon  his  great- 
est enemy.  By  this  I  mean  the  dreadful  mortifica- 
tion (after  our  post  puffing  ar.d  vaunting)  of  being 
under  the  dominion  of  the  Congress,  seeing  and 
hearing  the  conduct  and  discourse  of  liie  friends  of 
America,  and  perhaps  being  pnt  in  mind  of  our  own, 
in  former  times.  You  have  probably  seen  many  of 
the  English  newspapers,  and  also  some  of  mine,  and 
you  have  among  you  the  few  prisoners  who  by  a 
miracle  escaped  death  in  our  hands.  By  all  these 
means  you  may  Icam  with  what  infinite  contempt, 
with  what  provoking  insult,  and  with  what  unex- 
ampled barbarity,  your  people  have,  from  the  begin- 
niLg  to  the  end,  been  treated  by  the  Britisl^ofiicers, 
excepting  a  very  small  number,  but  above  oil  by  the 
torics  and  refugees,  who  not  having  the  faculty  of 
fighting,  wore  obliged  to  lay  out  their  whole  wrath 
and  malice  in  the  article  of  speaking.  I  remember, 
when  one  of  the  prisoners  taken  after  the  gallant 
defence  of  Fort  Washington  had  received  several 
kicks  for  not  being  in  his  rank,  he  said,  is  this  sway 
of  treating  o  geatlenian?  The  answer  was,  gentle- 
man f  G d your  blood,  who  made  you  a 

gentleman  ?  which  was  heard  by  us  all  present  with 
unspeakable  satisfaction,  and  ratified  by  general  ap- 

{)]au8e.  I  have  also  seen  one  of  your  officers,  after 
ong  imprisonment,  for  want  of  clothes,  food  and 
lodging,  as  meagre  as  a  skeleton  and  os  dirty  and 
shabby  as  a  London  beggar,  when  one  of  our  friends 
would  say  with  infinite  humour,  look  you  there  is 
one  of  King  Cong's  ragged  roscaU    You  must  re- 


member the  many  sweet  names  given  you  in  pcint. 
in  Ettgland  and  America,  RebeK  Raacala,  Eugg*- 
muffins,  T.itterdemallioD8,  Seoandrela,  BUekgnard% 
Cowards,  and  Poltroons.  You  cannot  be  ignorant 
how  many  and  how  complete  victories  we  ^ain^d 
over  3rou,  and  what  a  fine  figure  vou  made  in  oar 
narratives.  We  never  once  made  you  to  retreat^ 
seldom  even  to /y  as  a  routed  army,  but  to  mn  o# 
into  the  woodtt  to  tcamper  away  through  the  fieioM^ 
and  to  take  to  your  heeU  at  wmal.  You  will  proiMi- 
bly  soon  see  the  gazette  account  of  the  d^eai  at 
Mr.  Wadiington  at  Monmouth.  There  it  will  a{^>eflr 
how  you  scampered  off,  and  how  the  English  followed 
you  and  mowed  you  down,  till  their  offieers,  "with 
that  humanity  wmch  is  the  charaeteristie  of  the  nm- 
tion,  put  a  stop  to  this  cnmagc,  and  then  by  a 
masterly  stroke  of  generalsliip,  stole  a  inarch  in  the 
night,  lest  you  should  have  scampered  back  aigain 
and  obliged  them  to  make  a  new  slaughto'  in  the 
moniing. 

Now,  dear  gentlemen,  consider  what  a  misermbld 
affair  it  must  be  for  a  man  to  be  obliged  to  apply 
with  humility  and  self-abasement  to  those  whom  m 
hath  so  treated,  nay,  even  to  beg  life  of  them,  isrbild 
his  own  heart  upbraids  him  with  h»  past  conduct 
and  perhaps  his  memory  is  refreshed  with  the  rep» 
tition  of  some  of  his  rhetorical  flowera.  It  is  gen^ 
rally  said  that  our  friend  Burgoyne  wns  treated  -vitii 
abundance  of  civility  by  General  Gates,  and  yet  I 
think  it  could  not  be  very  pleasing  to  him  to  see  and 
hear  the  boys  when  he  entered  Albany,  going  before 
and  cr}*ii  g  jElbow  Room  for  General  Biugoyne  therSb 
Fear  and  trembling  have  already  taken  hold  of  many 
of  the  Refugees  and  friends  of  government  in  this 
place.     It  would  break  your  hearts  to  hear  poor 

fciam.  S ,  of   Philadelphia,  weepirg  and 

wailing,  and  yet  he  was  a  peaceable  Quaker  who 
did  nothing  in  the  world  but  hire  guides  to  the  £d^ 
lish  parties  who  were  goitg  out  to  snrprise  azid 
butcher  you.  My  brother  of  trade,  G— —  is  so 
much  affected,  that  some  say  he  has  lost,  or  will 
soon  lose,  his  reason.  For  my  own  part  I  do  doI 
think  1  run  any  risk  in  that  rettpect.  All  the  wis- 
dom that  I  was  ever  posses&^d  of  is  in  me  still, 
Frai:^ed  be  God,  and  likely  to  be  so.  »  •  •  • 
have  heard  some  people  say  that  dishonor  was 
worse  than  death,  but  with  the  great  Sancho  Paot^ia, 
I  was  always  of  a  different  opinion.  I  hope,  there- 
fore, your  honors  will  consider  my  suffering  as  suffi- 
cient to  atone  for  my  offences,  and  allow  me  to  con- 
tinue in  peace  and  quiet,  and  accordiisg  to  the  North- 
British  proverb,  sleep  in  a  whole  skin. 

And  does  not  forget  bis  lifter  acoomplishmeots: 

I  beg  leave  to  suggest,  that  upon  being  reemred 
into  favor,  I  think  it  would  be  in  my  power  to  serrs 
the  Umted  States  in  several  important  respects^  I 
believe  many  of  your  officers  want  politeness.  Tliey 
are  like  old  Cincinnatus,  taken  from  the  I^w;  end 
therefore  must  still  have  a  little  roughness  in  their 
manners  and  deportment.    Now,  I  myself  am  the 

{>ink  of  courtesy,  a  genteel,  portly,  wd-lookiog  fd- 
ow,  as  yoli  will  see  in  a  summer^s  day.  1  under- 
stand and  possess  the  bienseanee^  the  Maycscrr,  ths 
grace,  so  Inigely  insisted  on  by  Lord  Chesterfield; 
and  may  without  vani^  say,  I  could  teach  it  better 
than  his  lordship,  who  in  that  article  has  remarkably 
foiled.  I  hear  with  pleasure,  that  your  people  are 
pretty  good  scholars,  and  have  made  particQlariy 
very  happy  advances  in  the  art  of  swearing  so 
essentially  necessary  to  a  gentleman.  Yet  I  dare  say 
they  will  themselves  confess,  that  they  are  still  la 
this  respect  far  inferioi  to  the  English  army.  Thece 
is,  by  all  aocouuta»  a  ooaraeneas  and  sameness  ia  their 
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«Kpre8sion;  whereM  there  is  rariety,  rorightliness, 
ana  figure,  in  the  oaths  of  gentlemen  well  educated. 
Dean  Swift  says  very  justly,  "  a  footman  may  swear, 
but  he  cannot  swear  like  a  lord."  Now  we  have 
many  lords  in  the  English  army,  all  of  whom,  when 
here,  were  pleased  to  honor  me  with  their  friendship 
and  intimacy ;  so  that  I  hope  my  qnalificatious  can 
hardly  be  ^sputed.  I  have  imported  many  of  the 
most  necessary  articles  for  appearance  in  genteel 
life.  I  can  give  them  Lavomitti  s  soap-bnlls,  to  wash 
their  brown  hands  clean,  perfuraeil  gloves,  paint, 
TOwder,  and  pomatum.  I  can  also  furnish  the  New- 
England  men  with  rings,  seals,  swords,  canes,  snuff- 
boxes, tweezer-casee,  and  many  other  such  notions, 
to  carry  home  to  their  wives  and  mistresseo,  who  will 
be  tut/toM-glad  to  see  them.  You  are  also  to  know 
that  I  import  a  great  many  patent  medicines,  which 
may  be  of  use  to  your  army.  It  is  snid  that  some 
of  them  are  exceedingly  linble  to  a  disorder  called 
by  phjrsicians  the  rancomanici,  which  is  frequently 
followed  by  the  two  twin  diseases  of  plumbophobia 
and  siderophobia.  If  they  will  but  submit  to  a  strict 
regimen,  and  take  the  tincture  drops  and  pills  which 
I  prepare,  I  am  confident  the  cure  in  most  cases 
would  be  infallible. 

Nor  his  capacity  as  an  editor :  — 

Finally,  I  hope  I  may  be  of  service  to  the  United 
Stntes,  as  a  writer,  publisher,  collector,  and  m.iker 
of  news.  I  mention  this  with  some  diffidence ;  be- 
cause perhaps  you  will  think  I  have  foreclosed 
myself  from  sucn  a  claim,  by  confessing  (as  above) 
that  my  credit  as  a  news-wnter  is  b:  oken  by  over- 
stretching. But  it  is  common  enougli  for  a  man  in 
business,  when  his  credit  is  wholly  gone  in  one 

Slace,  by  shifting  his  ground,  and  taking  a  new 
eparture,  to  flourish  away,  and  make  as  great  or 
greater  figure  than  before.  How  long  that  splendor 
will  last  is  another  matter,  and  belongs  to  an  after 
consideration.  I  might  therefore,  though  my  credit 
is  gone  in  New-Tork,  set  up  again  in  the  place  which 
is  nonored  with  your  residence.  Besiues,  I  mi^ht 
write  those  things  only  or  chiefly,  which  you  wish 
to  be  disbelieved,  and  thus  render  you  the  most 
easentinl  service.  This  would  be  aiming  and  arriving 
mt  the  same  point,  by  manoeuvring  retroffrcuU,  Once 
more,  as  I  have  been  the  ostensible  printer  of  other 
people's  lies  in  New- York,  what  is  to  hinder  me 
from  keeping  incog,  and  inventing  or  polishing  lies, 
10  be  issued  from  the  press  of  another  printer  in 
Philadelphia?  In  one,  or  more,  or  all  of  these  ways, 
I  hope  to  merit  your  approbation.  It  would  be  end- 
less to  mention  all  my  devices ;  and  therefore  I  will 
only  say  further,  that  I  can  take  a  truth,  and  so  puff 
and  swell  and  adorn  it,  still  keeping  the  proportion 
of  its  part?,  but  enlarging  their  dimensions,  that  you 
could  hardly  discover  where  the  falsehood  lay,  in 
case  of  a  strict  investigation. 

Francis  Hopkinson  published  one  of  bis  wittiest 
papers  at  Rivington^s  expense  in  the  following 

▲i»VBrnBsifxirr  wxTmAOKDixfAxr.    bt  jaiob  BrmioTON.* 

New  York,  Nov,  1,1781. 

The  late  surrender  of  Lord  ComwalliM  and  his 
Army,  together  with  a*  variety  of  other  circum- 

• 

♦  ar  JAMES  RIVINGTON,  printer  of  the  Royal  OazeUe 
at  "Sew  York,  whilst  the  British  troops  were  in  possession  of 
thnt  city,  hnd  been  exceedingly  virulent,  abusive,  and  illiberal 
in  his  pubHcntlons  against  the  Americans,  their  congress,  their 
srmy,  their  officers,  and  their  measnres :  Every  paper  abound- 
ed with  the  grossest  flilsities,  mi^reprosentations,  and  insults; 
tillatla^t,  facts  ronentedlv  contradicting  his  pofitivo  intelli- 
rence,  the  Royal  Ouxette  lo«t  all  credit,  even  In  Kurope,  where 
Ak  aeooaats  of  tiio  ef  ents  of  the  war  were  cblelly  IntetMled  to 


stances,  having  rendered  it  convenient  for  the  sub- 
Boriber  to  remove  to  Europe,  all  those  who  are 
indebted  to,  or  have  any  demands  agninst  him,  are 
earnestly  requested  to  make  as  speedy  a  settlement 
of  their  accounts  ns  possible. 

Notice  ia  also  htrebtf  given,  that  the  subscriber 
will  dispose  of  his  remaining  stock  in  trade  by  pub- 
lic auction.  The  sales  to  be^n  at  his  store  on  Mon- 
day, the  19th  instant,  atid  will  be  continued  from 
day  to  day  (Sundnys  excepted)  from  the  hours  of  ten 
to  one  in  the  forenoon,  until  the  whole  shall  be  dis- 
posed of. 

It  is  well  known  thst  his  store  is  furnished  with 
not  only  an  extensive  library  of  the  most  approved 
authors,  but  also  a  greater  variety  of  curious  and 
valuable  articles  than  hath  ever  been  exhibited  in 
one  collected  view  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic  The 
scanty  limits  of  an  advertisement  are  by  far  insuf- 
ficient to  admit  of  an  adequate  display  of  his  extra- 
ordinary and  miscellaneous  collection.  The  sub- 
scriber must,  therefore,  content  himself  with 
selecting,  for  the  present,  a  few  articles  for  publio 
attention :  but  a  complete  catalogue  is  now  under 
the  press,  and  will  b^  distributed  at  the  time  and 
place  of  sole. 

BOOXB. 

THE  History  of  the  American  War:  or.  The 
glorious  exploits  of  the  British  Generals,  Oage,  Howe, 
3urgoyne,  Comwallis,  and  Clinton, 

21ie  Royal  Pocket  Companion :  being  a  New  Sys- 
tem of  Policy,  founded  on  niles  deduced  from  the 
nature  of  man,  and  proved  by  experience :  whereby 
a  prince  may  in  a  short  time  render  himself  the 
nbnorrence  of  his  subjects,  and  the  contempt  of  all 
good  and  wise  men. 

Select  Fables  of  uEsop,  with  suitable  Morals  and 
Applications — ^mongst  which  are,  77ie  Dog  and  the 
shadow — 7%tf  Man  and  his  Goose,  which  laid  a 
Oolden  Egg,  Ac,  d^c 

A  New  System  of  Cruelty ;  containing  a  variety 
of  Modem  Improvements  in  that  Art  Kmbellished 
with  an  elegant  Frontispiece,  representing  an  Inside 
View  of  a  rrison  Ship, 

The  RigJU  of  Great  Britain  to  the  Dominion  of 
the  Sea — n  poetical  Fiction. 

Tmt  State  of  Great  Britain  in  October  1760  and 
October  1781,  compared  and  contrasted. 

A  Geoaraphical,  Historical,  and  Political  History 
of  the  Rights  and  Possessions  of  the  Crown  of  Great 
Britain  in  North  America.  This  valuable  Work  did 
consist  of  thirteen  Volumes  in  Folio:  but  is  now 
abridged  by  a  royal  Author  to  a  single  Pocket  Duo- 
decimo ;  for  the  greater  convenience  of  himself,  his 
successors,  npd  subjects. 

77ie  Law  of  Nations,  revised  and  amended.  To 
which  is  added,  by  way  of  Appendix,  a  full  and  true 
account  of  the  Capture  of  the  Island  of  St  Eustatia, 
by  Admiral  Rodney, 

TJie  Conqnest  of  the  four  Southern  rebel  Colonies, 
with  Notes  critical  and  explanatory  by  Earl  Com- 
wallis. 

A  narrative  of  the  Ship-wreck  of  Lord  Raiodon, 
in  his  voyage  from  Charlestown,  South  Carolina,  to 
London.' 


operate.  This  conduct  of  Mr.  Elrlngton,  and  of  tho^e  who 
countenanced  and  assisted  hion,  provoked  some  sarcasms  In 
return — amongst  which  was  thb  j>ublication. — Author's  Jifots. 
To  appreciate  fUIly  the  humor  or  this  trooloal  Inventory,  the 
deader  should  consult  the  files  of  Rlvington's  paper  and  note 
the  provnoation  to  mirth,  in  the  erloMring  advertisements, 
arranged  pretty  much  according  to  Hopkinson's  onler,  of  the 
royal  printers  pamphlets,  mftps^hart^  views  and  plans  of  bat- 
tles, musical  Instruments,  Ac.  There  is  a  complete  set  of  Rlv- 
ington's Gazette  in  the  Library  of  the  New  York  Uistorioat 
bociety. 
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MiraelfM  not  ceased :  or,  an  iostiuiee  of  the  rermtrk-  | 
able  Interposition  of  Providence  iu  causiiig  tlie  Moon   I 
to  delay  lier  settinff  for  more  than  two  hours,  to  j 
favour  the  retreat  of  General  Jonkua  and  the  British 
Army  after  the  battle  of  Moumonih, 

leave  of  Repentance :  or,  the  present  ttate  of  the 
loyal  Renigeei  in  ^tew  York,  and  ebewhere. 

TTte  politieat  Liar :  a  weekly  Paper,  published  by 
the  Suodcriber,  bound  iu  V^olumes. 

WEST  Point  Pre»ervrd:  or.  The  Plot  diaeovered 

MtMM*Crea:  A  Tragedy. 

jBurgoi/ne*M  Address  to  the  people  of  Saratoga. 
Tlic  sit  ewless  Errand :  or,  the  ConimiMioners  of  Peace. 
Thf  march  to  the  Valley  Forge ;  or  much  ado  about 
nothing.  The  unsuecessfid  ailempt  6.y  Gov.  Johnson. 
The  amoroHM  Hero  and  eontentea  Cuckold,  by  Gen. 
Ilowe  and  Mr.  Loring — Comedies. 

The  Menchianza:  apanttimime. 

The  Battle  of  the  Ke^s :  a  Farce. 

Who'd  have  thouaht  %tf  or,  the  Ijitroduction  of  24 
Standards  to  the  rebel  Congress.    A  procession. 

MAPS  AND  pamB. 

AN  elegant  Map  of  the  British  empire  in  North 
America,  upon  a  very  nnall  scale. 

An  accurate  Chart  of  the  Co.ist  of  North  America 
fronj  New  Hampshire  to  Florida;  with  the  Sound- 
ings of  all  the  principal  Inlets,  Biiys,  Harbours,  and 
Rivcni  This  work  was  utidertaken  and  completed 
by  his  Majesty's  specinl  command ;  and  at  a  national 
expense  of  many  millions  of  Guinetis,  thousands  of 
Men,  and  hundreds  of  Merchantmen  uud  royal  Ships 
of  War. 

A  Survey  of  Lord  Comwallis's  Rout  through  the 
Southern  Colonies:  beginnirg  at  Charlestown,  in 
South  Carolina,  and  terminating  at  York  in  Virginia. 
'As  the  preceding  Chart  gives  an  accurate  descrip- 
tion of  the  Sea  Coast,  so  it  was  intended  to  form  a 
correct  Map  of  the  interior  parts  of  this  Country ; 
but  the  rude  Inhabitants  grew  Jealous  of  the  opera- 
tion, and  actually  opposed  his  Lordship's  progress. 

The  Battle  of  Saratoga,  and  the  Surrender  at 
York;  two  ele^nt  Prints,  out  in  Copper,  and  dedi- 
cateil  to  the  Kii  g. 

British  Representations  of  the  principal  Transac- 
tions of  the  present  War,  highly  coloured  by  eminent 
hands.  These  pieces  are  so  irgeiuouslv  contrived, 
that  by  reversing  any  one  of  them,  it  will  exhibit  an 
American  or  a  French  yiew  of  the  same  subject 
vncolotired. 

A  very  humourous  Representation  of  the  memora- 
ble Procession  of  Brigaaier  General  Arnold  ;  with 
his  Frietd  and  Coui^lor,  through  the  streets  of 
Philadelphia,* 

The  limes :  A  satyrical  Print,  representing  the 
British  Lion  blind  in  both  Eyes,  thirteen  of  his 
Teeth  drawn,  and  his  Claws  pared  off;  with  Lord 
North,  in  ti.e  character  of  a  Farrier,  bleeding  him  in 
the  Tail  for  his  recovery. 

raiLosoraiCAL  appakatub. 

A  curiotis  new  invented  magic  Lanthom :  very 
useful  for  those  who  are  at  the  head  of  affairSb  This 


♦  After  the  Discovery  and  Fallnreof  Ooo^rsI  Arnold's  trca- 
sonnb!«  deslim  to  betray  tbe  whole  garrison  of  West-point,  with 
the  person  of  Oen.  Washington,  the  minister  of  France,  Baron 
Steuben,  and  other  prindnal  Characters,  into  the  hands  of  the 
£ncniy :  an  efllgy  of  the  Oeneral,  as  large  as  the  life,  was  con- 
structed br  an  able  artist  at  Philadelphia,  and  ideated  In  a  cart, 
with  the  figure  of  the  Devil  at  his  elbow,  holding  a  Lanthorn 
up  to  tlie  face  of  Arnold  to  show  blm  to  the  people.  The  cart 
was  paraded  a  whole  evening  throuirh  the  streets  of  the  City, 
with  Drums  and  Fifes  playing  the  Kogue's  march,  and  other 
marlcs  of  Infiuny,  and  attended  by  a  vast  ooncoune  of  PeonUt. 
-Author's  If ote. 


Machine  was  eonstmeied  b^  an  able  Arfiat.  under 
Lord  North's  immediate  direction,  for  tlie  amuse- 
ment of  the  good  |>eoiile  of  £nglan«L  Ihe  Specta- 
tors are  gratified  witn  an  iUmninaUd  view  uf  tha 
fictitious  objects  preeenied,  but  kept  totally  in  tha 
dark  with  re#i)ect  to  the  real  objects  around  them. 

Multiplying  Olasms ;  whereby  the  numbers  of  an 
Enemy  may  be  greatly  encreased  to  cover  the  dis- 
grace of  a  Defeat,  or  enhanee  tlie  glory  of  a  Victorr. 

Microscopes,  for  mag  lifyiug  souUl  objects,  ftin  till- 
ed witli  a  select  set  r^y  fitted  for  use.  Anioi'git 
these  are  a  variety  of  real  and  supposed  Succesbfla 
of  the  British  Geiterals  in  America. 

A  complete  Electrical  Apparatus,  with  improve- 
ments, for  tbe  use  of  the  Kin^  and  his  Miuiateni 
This  Machine  should  be  exerci^eu  with  great  cautioa; 
otherwise,  as  experience  hath  shown,  the  ofterator 
may  unexpeote<lfy  receive  the  slioek  he  intends  to. 
gire — Pocket  glasms  for  short-sighted  PolitiriatiSL 
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Aurum  Potabile.  This  preparation  was  formerly 
supposed  to  be  a  never  failing  t  pecific ;  but  has 
been  found  r.ot  so  well  adapte«l  to  the  American  CH- 
mate,  having  been  frecjueutly  triel  here  without 
effect:  But  its  reputation  is  again  ri^ii  g.  as  it  has 
lately  been  ad/innietered  with  success  ui  the  ca^te  of 
General  Arnold, 

Vivifying  Balsam :  excellent  for  weak  Ner%-f*, 
Palpitations  of  the  Heart,  over  Bashfulnew  and  Dif- 
fidence. In  great  demand  for  the  Officers  of  the 
Army. 

Sp.  Mend. :  Or  the  genuine  spirit  of  Lffing,  ex- 
tracted by  distillation  from  many  hundreds  of  the 
Royal  Gazette  of  New  York.  OUier  pa|»ers  have 
been  subjected  to  the  same  process,  but  t!ie  succe«« 
did  not  answer  the  Ex|^nce  and  Ti-ouble  of  the 
opemtion,  the  produce  beii:g  of  an  iufeiior  qnality 
— Therefore  beware  of  Conutcrfeits.  Tlie  Ink  a:»d 
Paper  of  the  Royal  Oazette*  can  alotie  furnish  this 
excellent  Sp.  Mend,  in  its  greatest  perfection.  Br 
administering  due  proportions  of  tliis  admiral*(e 
Medicine,  Lies  may  be  forme<l  which  will  o|>erate  for 
a  day,  n  week,  a  month  or  months ;  iie:)r  at  hand  or 
at  a  distance ;  in  America,  or  in  Europe ,  accor>ling 
to  the  design  of  tlie  party.  N.  B.  Tlie  true  Spt 
Mend,  is  authenticated  by  the  Seal  of  the  Subscriber, 
who  is  the  Inventor  and  Patentee  thereof. 

Cordial  Drops  for  low  spirits,  prepared  for  the 
speciiil  use  of  the  Honorable  the  Board  of  loyal  Refw 
gees  BtJ^ew  York. 

Anodyne  Elixir,  for  quieting  Fears  and  Appre> 
hensioris:  very  necessiiry  for  Tories  in  all  parts  of 
America. 

Wmi  a  great  variety  of  other  Articles  too  tedious 
to  enumerate. 

N.  B.  To  every  Purchnser  to  the  vnlue  of  five 
Pounds,  will  be  delivered  gratis.  One  Quire  <»f  coun- 
terfeit Continental  Currency.  Also  two  Quires  of 
Proclomationa,  offering  Pardon  to  Rebels, 

JAMES  RIVINGTON. 

Hopkinson  also  published  Rivington's  reply  to 
this,  verj'  much  in  tiie  style  of  Witlierspoon.  last- 
ly, we  have  these  witty  !nor9eaux,  by  Frenean,  wlio 
found  capital  vent  for  his  humor  in  the  charac  tcr 
of  this  curiously  compoundeil  gentleman.  lie 
wrote  a  number  of  verses  on  the  tempting  tJieiiie. 
First,  an  Epigram  "  occasioned  by  the  title  of 
Mr.  Rivington*8  New  York  Royal  Gazette  l»eing^ 
scarcely  legible;''  then,  **  Lines  occasioned  by  Mr. 
Rivington*8  new  titiUar  types  to  his  Royad  Ga- 
zette,''  but  became  very  much  dissatisfied  with  tbe 
execution  of  the  king's  anns ;  and  when  that  was 
remedied,  produced  a  more  stinging  Epigram  stilU 
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•*on  Mr.Rivington's  New  Eagrovpd  King's  A^nm 
to  Ids  Ujyal  Gazette."  The  "  Ketieotioiis "  and 
"  C)ollfes^ion:»"  are  most  searching  and  candid — 
nnce  Freneau  did  not  spare  hiin ;  but  perhaps)  of 
all  Uiese,  the  best  wa^  his 

BXmrOTOV'S  LAUT  will  and  TnTAMSlfT. 

Since  life  U  aticertai:i,  and  no  one  can  say 
How  sooa  we  ma^  go,  or  how  long  we  siiall  stay, 
Methinks  he  is  wisest  Who  soo  e^t  prep^ires, 
And  setUei,  iu  sea^oa,  his  worldly  olfuirs. 

Some  folks  are  so  weak  they  can  scarce  avail  crying, 
And  think  wheu  they're  making  their  wills  they  aie 

dying; 
"Tis  snrely  a  serions  employment— bnt  still. 
Who  e*er  died  the  soouer  for  making  his  will  f 

Let  others  be  sad  whei  their  lives  tliey  review, 
Bat  1  know  whom  Tve  serv'd — and  him  faithfully 

too; 
And  tho'igh  it  may  seem  a  fanatical  story, 
He  ofte.i  hiis  show  d  aie  a  glimp<^  of  liis  glory. 

Imprimis,  my  carcase  I  give  a* id  devise, 
To  be  made  into  cakes  of  a  mo  leratc  size, 
To  nourish  tlioic  Tories  who^  spirits  may  droop, 
And  serve  the  kittg's  army  with  portable  soup. 

Unless  I  mistake,  in  the  scriptures  we  read 
That  **  worms  oa  the  dead  sliall  deli^io  i»l;^  fecil ;" 
The  scripture  stands  true — ind  that  i  am  tirm  i.i, 
For  what  ai'e  our  Tories  aud  soldiers  but  veitnia  I 

This  soup  of  all  soups  can't  be  call'd  tliat  of  beef, 
(And  tliis  may  to  some  be  a  matter  of  grief,) 
But  1  am  certain  the  Bull  would  ooojisioii  a  latigh. 
That  beef-portable-soup  should  be  made  of  a  ctSL 

To  the  king,  my  dear  master,  I  give  a  full  sett 
(In  vol  lines  bou.id  up)  of  the  Royal  Gazette, 
In  wlii;;]!  he  will  find  the  vast  re.-oi'ds  co  itain'd, 
Of  provi.ices  conquered,  and  victories  g.ii.i'd. 

A»  to  Arnold,  the  traitor,  and  Satnn,  his  brother, 
I  beg  they  will  al.^  accept  of  anot!ier; 
And  this  shall  be  bo  ind  in  Morocco  rcJ  leather, 
Provided  they'll  read  it,  like  b.  others,  together. 

But  if  Arnold  should  die,  *tis  another  affair. 
Then  Satan,  surviving.  8!iall  be  the  sole  heir; 
He  often  has  told  mo  he  tiioug'it  it  quite  clever, 
Bo  to  him  and  his  heirs  I  bequeath  it  forever. 

I  know  there  are  some  (that  would  fain  be  thought 

wise) 
Who  say  my  Oazette  is  a  record  of  lies ; 
In  auswer  to  this,  I  shall  o.ily  reply — 
All  the  choice  that  I  had  was,  to  starve  or  to  lie. 

Mv  fiddles,  my  flutes,  French  horns  and  guitars, 
I  leave  to  our  heroes,  now  wetiry  of  wars — 
To  the  wars  of  the  stage  tliey  more  boldly  advance, 
The  captains  shall  play,  and  the  soldiers  shall  dance. 

To  Sir  ff^Ti  Clinton,  his  use  and  behoof^ 
I  leave  my  Fre.ioh  b:'a:idy,  of  very  gool  proof; 
It  will  give  liim  fresli  spirits  for  battle  and  shiughter, 
And  make  him  feel  hold.r  by  land  and  by  water. 

But  I  ca  lUoii  the  knight,  for  fear  he  do  wrong, 

*Tis  aaanl  la  viande,  et  aprit  U  pois$on*~^ 

It  will  strengthen  his  stomachy  prevent  it  from 

turning. 
And  digest  the  affront  of  his  effigy -burning. 

To  Baron  Knyphansen,  his  heirs  niid  assigns, 
I  beqtieath  my  old  Uoek,  and  my  Burgundy  wines. 
To  a  true  Hessian  drunkard,  no  liquors  are  sweeter, 
And  I  know  the  old  man  is  no  foe  to  the  creature. 

— ~ — ^ — ' — ■ -  ' -11    I  I  II  ■ 

*  Bsfors  flssb  sndsfUr  fish.— See  S.  Qsx. 


T«>  a  Qeneral,  my  namesake,*  I  give  and  dispose 
Of  a  purse  full  i>f  clipped,  light,  uweatcd  half  joes; 
I  hereby  docaie  him  to  take  back  liis  trash, 
Aud  return  uie  my  Uaunay's  infallible  wash. 

My  chessmen  and  tables,  and  other  sudi  chattels 
I  give  to  Coriiwallis,  lejownel  iu  battles; 
By  movi.  g  of  theic  (not  tracing  the  map) 
Ue*Il  explain  to  the  ki.ig  how  he  got  in  a  tn^ 

To  gool  David  Mithews  (amo.ig  other  slops) 
1  give  my  whole  ca  go  of  Maielant's  drops ; 
If  they  cannot  do  all,  they  may  cure  him  in  part, 
And  saitter  the  poison  that  cankers  his  heart. 

Provide  I,  however,  and  nevertheless, 
Tliat  whatever  estate  I  en^oy  and  possess 
At  the  time  uf  my  death  (if  it  be  not  then  sold) 
bhidl  remain  to  the  Tqries,  to  have  and  to  hold. 

As  1  thus  have  bequeath'd  them  both  earcxise  and 

fleece. 
The  least  tiiey  can  do  is  to  wait  my  decease ; 
But  to  give  ttiem  what  substa.ice  1  have,  ere  I  die. 
And  be  eat  up  with  ve.'uiiu,  while  living — not  I— 

In  witness  whereof  (though  no  ailment  I  feel) 
Hereunto  1  set  both  my  ha  id  and  my  seal; 
(As  the  law  s-iyi*)  in  pre*eace  of  witiiesses  twain, 
^Squire  John  Coghill  Knap  and  brother  Hugh  Qaine. 

Gmydoiu  in  his  Memoifis  mentions  Rivington 
as  one  of  the  oacisioaal  visitors  of  his  niother^s 
boarding-honse  at  Philadelphia,  and  notices  his 
theatrical  turn.  *•*•  This  gentletnan^s  manners  and 
appearance  were  sntticiently  dignified ;  and  be 
kept  the  be:<t  company.  He  wa.^  an  everksting 
dabbler  in  theatrical  heroics.  Othello  was  the 
character  in  wliich  he  liked  best  to  appear.'t 

Ashbel  Green,  in  his  Autobiography,  says,  that 
"  he  had.  in  foresight  of  the  evacuation  of  New 
York  by  the  British  army,  supplied  himself  from 
London  wiih  a  large  assortment  of  what  are 
called  the  British  classics,  and  other  works  of 
merit;  so  that,  for  some  time  after  the  conclu- 
sion of  the  war,  he  had  tlie  sale  of  these-  pubHca- 
tions  almost  wholly  tp  himself.  Amongst  others, 
I  dealt  with  him  pretty  largely ;  and  with  no- 
thing else  to  make  me  a  favmite,  the  Inlsome  let- 
ters which  bo  addressed  to  me  were  a  real  curi- 
osity, lie  was  the  greatest  Kyco|)hant  imagi- 
nable; very  little  under  tlie  influence  of  any 
principle  but  self-interest,  yet  of  the  most  cour- 
teous manners  to  all  witli  whom  he  had  inter^ 
course."^ 

JAMES  irCLUBO. 

This  nocomp1ishe<l  litterateur  and  eminent  phy- 
sician of  Virginia  wiis  bom  at  Hampton,  in  the 
county  of  Elizabeth  City  in  that  state,  in  1747. 
He  was  at  the  College  of  William  and  Mary  wiA 
JeflTerson,  and  pursued  the  st^udy  of  medicine  at 
Edinbni^h  and  Paris.  While  in  London  he  pub- 
lishcfl  his  Essay  on  the  ^*  Human  Bile,^  exhibiting 
a  series  of  experiments,  with  ai)  introduction, 
"written  in  so  philosophical  a  spirit,  and  ex- 
pressed with  such  betiuty  and  clnssic  elegance  of 
diction,  that  it  was  translated  into  all  the  lan- 
guages of  Europu.^'S    He  returned  to  America  iq 


*  Oen.  Jani«8  Robertson, 
t  Qravdon'8  Memolni,  p.  7T. 
±  A»iibol  Green's  Lffe,  p.  45^      • 

S  nt^oonrsu  on  Amerfcftn  Llterators  at  ChsrlottesTlIls,  D«e 
!  19, 188T,by  ProfeMorOeaToeker. 
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1773  or  1778,  and  established  himself  at  WiHiatns- 
burg,  removing,  when  the  seat  of  government 
was  changed,  about  1783  to  Richmond,  where  he 
died,  July,  1825.  He  was  killed  on  Govemor^s 
street,  in  that  city,  by  his  horses  running  away. 
His  remains  he  in  old  8t.  John^s  Church,  on 
Chorch  Hill,  where  there  is  the  following  inscrip- 
tion on  his  tomb,  written  by  Mr.  Watkins  Leign, 
who  married  his  grand-daughter,  and  which  has 
been  much  admired  for  its  tasteful  composition. 

Here  lies  interred 

the  body  of  James  M'Clurg,  MD. 

Ill  life 

admired  and  honored  for  learning,  taste,  and  genius, 

and  venerated  for  virtue ; 

of  studious  and  rehired  habits, 

yet  of  the  most  easy  and  polished  manners; 

of  the  readiest  and  happiest  wit, 

tempered  with  modesty  and  benignity ; 

with  a  native  dignity  of  character  and  deportment 

always  sustained  without  effort, 

united  with  unaffected  simplicity, 

and  softened  with  the  utmost  suavity  of  temper ; 

formed  to  delight,  instruct,  and  adorn  society, 

his  conversation  and  acquaintance 

were  courted  by  the  most  distinguished  persons 

of  his  country  and  of  his  age. 

Having  studied  bis  prefessiun 

in  the  most  celebrated  schools  of  Europe, 

and  distingfuished  himself  even  in  youth 

by  the  elegance  and  ability  of  his  writings, 

he  was  early  placed 

without  pretension  on  his  p«rt, 

by  common  consent  abroad  and  at  home, 

in  the  highest  rank  among  its  professors, 

which  he  occupied  for  l^f  a  century. 


In  old  age 

cheerful  and  tranquil, 

his  mental  faculties^ unimpaired, 

the  serenity  of  his  temper  undisturbed. 

Even  his  social  gayety  hardly  clouded  to  the  last 

by  the  decay  and  infirmities  of  his  body ; 

honored,  beloved,  revered, 

content  to  live,  content  to  die, 

with  equal  mind  he  sunk  to  rest, 

on  the  9tb  day  of  July,  1825, 

in  the  78th  year  of  his'age. 

He  married  Miss  Elizabeth  Seldon,  daughter  of 
Carey  Seldon.  His  daughter,  the  mother  of  Mrs* 
Leigh,  became  the  wife  of  John  Wickham,  cele- 
brated in  the  Burr  trial. 

Of  his  general  literary  accomplishments  there 
is  a  pleasing  instance  in  some  vers  de  societe^  ac- 
cording to  the  style  of  the  day,  savoring  somewhat 
of  the  English  Cowley,  entitled  The  Belleeof  WiU 
Uam$burg^  which  were  written  and  circulated  in 
that  capital  in  1777.  They  were  mostly  from  his 
pen,  a  few  having  been  supplied  by  his  intimate 
friend  Judge  St,  George  Tucker. 

THX  BXLLES  OT  THLUAllSBintO. 

Wilt  thou,  ndventVous  pen,  describe 
The  gay,  delifflitful,  silken  tribe. 

That  maddens  nil  our  citv ; 
Nor  dread,  lest  while  you  foolish  claim 
A  near  approach  to  beauty  s  flame, 

Icarus'  fate  may  hit  ye. 

With  singed  pinions  tumbling  down, 
The  scorn  and  laughter  of  the  town, 
Tbou'lt  rue  thy  daring  flight; 


While  every  mias  with  cool  contempt^ 
Ai&onted  b^  the  bold  attempt. 

Will,  Uttering,  view  tliy  plight 

Ye  girls,  to  you  devoted  ever. 
The  object  still  of  our  endeavor 

Is  somehow  to  amuse  you ; 
And  if  instead  of  higher  praise 
Tou  onlv  laugh  at  Uiese  rude  lays, 

We  11  willingly  excuse  you. 

Advance  then,  each  illustrious  maid. 
In  order  bright  to  our  parade. 

With  Beauty*s  ensigns  gay; 
And  first,  two  nymphs  who  rural  plains 
Forsook,  disduuuiig  rural  swaiua, 

And  here  ezeK  th^  sway. 

Myrtillay  beauties  who  can  paint  f 
The  well-turned  form,  the  glowing  teint^ 

May  deck  a  common  creature ; 
But  who  can  make  th*  expreanve  soul 
With  lively  sense  inform  tlie  whole. 

And  hght  up  every  feature. 

At  church  Myrtilla  lowly  kneels. 
No  passion  but  devotion  feels. 

No  smiles  her  looks  environ ; 
But  let  her  thoughts  to  pleasure  fly. 
The  basilisk  is  in  her  eye 

And  on  her  tongue  the  Syren. 

More  vivid  beauty — fresher  bloom. 
With  teints  from  nature*s  richest  loom 

In  Sylvia's  features  glow; 
Would  slie  Myrtilla's  arte  apply, 
And  catch  the  magic  of  her  eye. 

She'd  rule  the  world  below. 

See  Laura,  sprightly  nymph,  advanee^ 
Through  ail  tlie  mazes  of  the  dance. 

With  light  fiantastic  toe ; 
See  laughter  sparkle  in  her  eye^^— 
At  her  approach  new  joys  nnse. 

New  fires  within  us  glow. 

Such  sweetness  in  her  look  is  seen 
Such  brilliant  elegance  of  mien. 

So  jauntie  and  so  fliry; 
Her  image  in  our  fancy  reigns. 
All  ni^ht  she  gallops  through  our  veln^ 

Like  little  Mab  the  fiairy. 

Aspasia  next,  with  kindred  soul. 
Disdains  the  passions  that  control 

Each  gentle  pleasing  art ; 
Her  sportive  wit,  her  frolic  lays. 
And  graceful  form  attract  our  praise. 

And  steal  away  the  heart 

We  see  in  gentle  Delia's  fiice, 
Expressed  by  every  melting  ^ptice. 

The  sweet  complacent  mind; 
While  hovering  round  her  soft  desires. 
And  hope  gay  smiling  fans  their  fireo. 

Each  uiepherd  thinks  her  kind. 

The  god  of  love  mistook  the  maid 
For  his  own  Psyche,  and  'tis  snid 

He  still  remains  her  slave ; 
And  when  the  boy  directs  her  eyes 
To  pierce  where  every  passion  hes, 

Not  age  itself  can  save. 

With  pensive  look  and  head  recHned, 
Sweet  emblems  of  the  purest  mind, 

Lo !  where  Cordelia  sits ; 
On  Dion's  image  dwells  the  fair — 
Dion  the  thunderbolt  of  war. 

The  prince  of  modem  wite. 
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Kot  far  removed  from  her  side, 
Statira  site  iu  beuut/s  pride. 

And  rolls  about  her  eyes; 
Thrice  hnppy  for  the  unwjirv  heart 
lliat  affectation  blants  the  dart 

That  from  her  quiver  flies. 

Whence  does  thnt  beam  of  beauty  dawn  ? 
What  lustre  overspreads  the  lawn  ? 

What  suns  those  rays  dispense? 
From  Artemisia's  brow  they  came. 
From  Artemisia's  eyee  the  name 

That  dazzles  every  sense. 

At  length,  fatigued  with  beauty's  blaze 
The  feeble  muse  no  more  essays 

Her  picture  to  complete ; 
The  promised  charms  of  younger  girls 
When  nature  the  gay  scene  uufurb. 

Some  happier  bard  shall  treat. 

8IQinEL  TO  Tm  BBLLn  OT  WlLUAMSBintO. 

Te  bards  that  haunt  the  tufted  shade, 
Where  murmurs  thro'  the  hallowetl  glade, 

The  Helieo.iian  spring. 
Who  bead  before  Apollo's  shrine, 
And  dance  and  frolic  with  the  nine. 

Or  touch  the  trembling  string. 

And  ye  who  bosk  in  beauty's  blaze, 
Enlivening  as  the  orient  rays 

From  fair  Aurora's  brow, 
Or  those  which  form  her  crescent  shrine, 
Where  Cynthia  with  a  look  benign 

Regards  the  world  below. 

Say  why,  amidst  the  vernal  throng, 
Wnose  vernal  charms  inspired  your  song 

Witli  sweet  poetic  lore. 
With  eager  look  the  enraptured  swaiu, 
For  Isidora's  form  in  vaiii. 

The  picture  should  explore. 

Shall  sprightly  Isidora  yield 
To  Laura  the  distinffuished  field. 

Amidst  the  venial  throng  f 
Or  shall  Aspasia's  frolic  lays 
From  Leonella  snatch  the  bays. 

The  ti*ibute  of  the  song  f 

like  hers,  I  ween,  the  blushing  rose. 
On  Sylvia's  polished  cheek  that  glows, 

And  hers  the  velvet  lip, 
To  which  the  cherry  yields  ite  hue. 
Its  plumpness  and  ambrosial  dew 

Which  even  Gods  might  sip. 

What  partial  eye  a  charm  can  find. 
In  Delia's  look,  or  Delia's  mind, 

Or  Delia's  meltinpf  grace, 
Which  cannot  in  Miranda's  mien. 
Or  winninff  smile  or  brow  serene, 

A  rival  beauty  trace. 

Sweet  as  the  balmy  breath  of  spring. 
Or  odors  from  the  painted  wing 

Of  Zephyr  as  ho  flies, 
Brnnetta's  charms  might  surely  claim. 
Amidst  the  votaries  of  fame, 

A  title  to  the  prize. 

What  giddy  raptures  fill  the  brain, 
Wlien  tripping  o'er  the  verdant  plain, 

Florella joins  the  throng! 
Her  look  each  throbbing  pain  beguiles, 
Beneath  her  footsteps  Nature  smiles. 

And  joins  the  poet's  song. 

Here  even  critic  Spleen  shall  find 
Each  beauty  that  adorns  the  mind, 
Or  decks  the  virgin's  brow ; 


Here  Envy  with  her  venomed  dart, 
Shall  find  no  vulnerable  part. 
To  aim  the  deadly  blow. 

Could  such  perfection  naught  avail  ? 
*■      Or  could  the  fair  Belinda  fail 

To  animate  your  lays? 
For  might  not  such  a  nymph  inspire 
With  sportive  notes  the  trembling  lyre 

Attuned  to  vii:gin  praise? 

Hie  sister  graces  met  the  maid. 
Beneath  the  myrtle's  fragrant  shade. 

When  love  the  season  warms ; 
Deluded  by  her  graceful  mien, 
They  fancied  her  the  Cyprian  queen. 

And  decked  her  with  tlieir  charms. 

Say  then  wh^  thus  with  heedless  flight, 
The  p:megync  muse  should  slight 

A  train  so  blythe  and  fair, 
Or  why  so  soon  fatigaed,  she  flies 
Jjio  longer  in  her  native  skies. 

But  tumbles  through  the  air. 

•  A  portion  of  these  lines  on  the  fair  belles  of 
Williamsburg  has  been  happily  introduced  in 
the  excellent  novel  by  John  Esten  Cooke,  of  the 
Virginia  Comedians,  which  introduces  us  in  a 
spirit  of  delicate  sentiment  and  elevated  romance 
to  the  chivalnc  olden  time  of  the  state.  In  the 
romantic  sketch  from  the  same  pen,  of  the  Youth 
of  Jeffermn^  Dr.  M*Clurg  is  inti'oduced  as  one 
of  the  fine  spirits  of  that  day. 

Dr.  M'Clurg's  ttdjnts  as  a  medical  writer  are 
spoken  of  with  great  rei^fject.  Dr.  J.  W.  Francis, 
in  the  article  in  Thaclier's  Medical  Biography, 
speaks  in  reference  to  his  discxjorse  Oa  Reason- 
ing in  Medicine*  that  "in  his  extensive  views 
of  the  study  of  physic,  he  considered  every 
branch  of  science  as  kindred  and  capable  of 
mutual  illustration,"  and  also  notices  "his  purity 
and  classical  elegimce  of  style  seldom  nttained  by 
writers  on  professional  or  sc.entitic  subjects." 

THE  REDWOOD  LIBBABY. 

In  1730,  an  as-^xsiation  of  gentlemen  at  New- 
port met  together  and  formed  themselves  into  a 
"Society  for  the  Promotion •  of  Knowledge  and 
Virtue."  The  town  then  included  some  of  the 
most  cultivated  men  of  the  country,  whose  intel- 
lectual activity  was  stimulated  by  the  [)resenoe  of 
Berkeley.  The  original  members  of  this  club,  or 
association,  similar  to  Franklin^s  Junto,  were 
Daniel  U|)dike,  the  Attorney  General  of  the  Colo- 
.  ny,  a  distinguished  lawyer  and  an  intimate  friend 
of  the  dean;  Peter  Bouri,  a  member  of  the  Gk>- 
vemment  Coimcil;  James  Searing;  Edward 
Scott;  Henry  Collia**,  a  merchant  of  taste  and 
liberality;  Nathan  Townsend;  Jeremiah  Condy, 
and  James  Iloneyman,  Jun.,  the  son  of  the  Rector 
of  Trinity.  It  wa*  chiefly,  at  first,  a  debating 
society,  but  the  collection  of  books  8(X)n  became 
an  obiect,  and  a  wealthy  gentleman  of  the  town, 
Abraham  Redwood,  gave  five  hundred  pounds 
sterling  for  the  purchase  of  standard  works  in 
London,  recommending  the  erection  of  a  library 
building.  To  secure  this,  the  Society  procui-ed  a 
charter  of  incorporation  from  the  Colony  in  1747, 


*  Pabll«ta«d  In  the  Phils.  Journal  of  the  Medical  and  Pliydi- 
oal  Sciences,  edited  by  ProC  Cbapnian. 
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Libmrv,  in  honor  Of  iU  leouinz  benefactor.  Hen- 
ry Collins  gave  the  lot  of  land  on  wliich  the 
huilding  now  stands,  nnd  the  wealthy  citizens  of 
the  place  unhecribed  five  thousand  iK>und!>.  The 
libmiT  building  wns  commenced  id  1'74S,  and 
completed  in  ]750.  The  plan  of  tlie  building, 
wtiich  wu  (iiniished  by  Joseph  llamson,  who 
had  been  engased  at  iflenhdni,  hoi  been  niiwh 
adniirv<l  for  its  inntple  Doric  elegance;  the  wings 
on  either  side,  which  int«rfere  -with  its  pnipor- 
tlons,  not  beioD^ng  to  the  original  conception. 


Tb*  Badvood  Llbrarr- 

Abraham  Bedwood  hod  removed  to  Newport 
from  Antigua.  He  poeaessed  great  wealth, 
liLiernll;  ex]>eiiding  it  fur  charitable  objecti.  Ue 
WM  a  member  of  the  Socic^iy  of  Friends.  IIo 
died  at  Newport  in  1788,  iii  the  seveuty-ninth 
year  of  hiH  age. 

Oaltender,  the  author  of  the  Centerniinl  His- 
torical Discourse  of  Rhode  Island,  was  one  of  the 
members  of  tli9  Society.  Dr.  Stiles,  during  his 
residence  on  the  i.^land,  coiisnlted  its  literary 
treasures,  then  rnre  in  the  coimlry,  &ii<l  procurwl 
additional  volumes  fur  itschclTes.  Ghaiminghas 
recorded  his  debt  of  gmtitiule  to  ila  >^>ree  in  the 
culture  of  hi-i  youthful  poweri.  "  1  had,"  lie  rays, 
"  no  jirofeesor  or  teacher  to  inikle  me,  hut  1  had 
two  noble  places  of  study.  One  was  yonder  beau- 
til'ul  editicf,  now  so  frequented  and  so  iiwfnl  as  a 
public  library,  then  so  deserted  that  1  spent  day 
after  dny,  and  bouietiities  week  after  wei:k, 
amidst  its  dusty  volumett,  without  interruption 
fro[ii  a  single  visitor.  Tlie  other  place  was  yon- 
der lieach,  the  roar  of  which  has  so  often  mingled 
with  the  worship  of  this  place,  my  ddly  resort, 
dear  to  iiie  in  the  sunshine,  still  more  attractive 
in  tlie  storm."* 

The  library  suffered  somewhat  in  the  Revoln- 
tion,  the  British  troops  at  their  departure  carry- 
ing off  some  of  tlie  finest  works.  There  are  now 
between  six  and  seven  thonsiuid  volumes.  The 
late  Judah  Tuuro,  a  native  ■  if  Newport,  bequeathed 
^ree  tlioiisiind  dollars  to  the  library  company. 
It  has  received,  from  time  to  time,  other  valuable 
donations,  including  the  folio  collection  of  the 
English  Historical  Kcoords,  and  gifts  of  land  from 
SolomonSouthwiik,  of  Albany,  in  1813,  and  from 


*  Dlicuiuu  It  NDWport,  Worki,  Ir.  SST. 


Abraham  Redwood,  of  England,  in  1834.  Hw 
Boron  Uottingiier,  the  Pari--ian  banker,  connected 
by  marriage  with  the  liethviMxl  fiimily,  in  1837, 
gave  a  thousand  thuics  for  the  restoration  o''  tht 

building.* 

J0N.1TBAK  MITCHEL  SEWALI. 

Tax  conplet, 


is  far  bHter  known  than  the  poem  of  which  it 
fonus  a  part.t  than  the  remaining  writings,  or  than 
even  the  tinuie  of  its  author,  Jonalhun  Uitehel 
Sewall.  It  is  n  name  that  should  be  better 
known  and  clierisheJ,  for  it  wns  borne  by  ona 
whceo  lyrics  warmed  the  [intriotism  mid  clieered 
the  hearts  of  the  sotdiersof  the  Itevokition  in  tb* 
perils  of  the  battle  and  the  )nivatiuiM  ot  the 

Sewall  was  bom  nt  the  old  town  (tf  Salem, 
Ma«S  m  1T48.  He  was  adopted  at  an  early  age, 
on  tlie  death  of  his  parents,  by  his  nnde,  Stephen  - 
Sewiiil,  Chief  Jiistii'e  of  the  Supreme  Court  of 
Uassachnsetta;  and  after  pna.'-ingtiiniiich  HHrvord 
College,  devoted  himself  to  mi^rcbaiidi^  a  pur- 
suit which  he  soon  abandoned  for  tlie  stady  and 
practice  of  the  law.  In  1TT4  liu  wns  Rt-gi.sterof 
Probatefur  Grafton  county,  N.  H.  He  tiftj^m-an!! 
removed  to  Portamoiiih  in  the  same  i-tute,  when 
be  resided  until  his  death,  March  29,  ISdS. 

He  published  a  collection  of  his  iioems  in  a 
small  vdumo,  in  1801.]  They  ore  for  the  most 
part  the  productions  of  his  youth,  and  consist  of 
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The  couplet  we  have  qnoted  is  foimd  in  an 

epilogue  to  the  tragedy  of  Cato,  written  in  1778, 
It  is  occupied  by  a  parallel  bet^^'eF^  the  scenes 
and  chanictera  which  hnve  just  pa.=sed  before  th« 
spectators'  eyee  and  tho%  in  wluL-h  author  and 
audience  were  alike  participants. 

WrIUtii  tn  rm. 
Tod  see  mankind  the  same  in  ev'ry  age: 
Heroic  furtitude.  tyrannie  rage, 
BoundlcM  ambition,  pstHotic  truth. 
And  honiy  treason,  and  untainted  yonth. 
Have  di-eply  niark'd  all  perioda,  and  oil  clhnes; 
The  noblest  virtnes,  and  the  blntkest  crimes  I 

Britannia's  daring  sins,  and  virtues  both, 
Perhnpa  once  mark'd  the  Vandal  mid  the  Qoth. 
And  wliat  now  gleamB  with  dawning  ray  at  home. 
Once  blaz'd  in  full-orb'd  msjesty  at  Koub. 

Did  CcDsar,  dnink  with  poVr,  and  madly  bravr, 

Did  he  for  this  lead  forth  a  servile  host. 

And  spill  the  choicest  blood  Chat  Rome  coulJ  bosiL 

Our  British  CsHSr  too  has  done  the  snme, 

And  domn'd  this  age  to  everlasting  fonie. 


*  Jswrtt'a  Fnblk  LIbnrtM.  pp.  Ift-U    Xlla^  11* w*  if 

CWlcndrr.    Ma»"ii'»K»«p"ri  inii»ir»I*d. 

t  It  w»  broitfrtit  Into  rogiie.  with  ■  ilkbt  dww,  ■■  0» 
BiDlIo  uf  Pirk  BrtiJunlii'i  Dimttiaptr,  UuNew  Wotid. 

t  UI>c«)liuieniiB  Pornin.  with  KT>>nJ  qwclmwi  fMn  te 
Aiitli.ir'B  MuioKrlpl  vertlDii  nf  the  Poemii  of  ObIiii.  br  J.  K. 
Bi'inll,  Etq^  PorUrndoib.  Fiiitod  br  WlUu  TtsadVtf  h 
Co.  tW  tba  AdUhii,  ISIU. 


JONATHAN  MTTCHEL  SEW  ALL. 
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Colambia*8  crinwonM  fields  still  smoke  with  gore  I 
Her  brjiveat  heroe*  cover  nil  the  shore  I 
The  flo#'r  of  Britain  too  in  martial  bloom, 
In  o  le  sa  I  year  sent  headlong  to  the  tomb  I 

Did  Ro.ne'a  brave  senate  nobly  strive  t'  oppose 
The  raiglity  torre  it  of  domestic  foes  f 
And  boidiy  arm  the  virtuous  few,  and  dare 
Tlie  desp'i-ate  perils  of  unequal  war? 

Our  seiate,  too,  the  same  bold  deed  has  done, 
And  for  a  Cito,  armd  a  WASHINGTON  ! 
A  chief  in  all  the  ways  of  buttle  skill'd. 
Great  iti  the  coi  icil,  gloinous  in  the  field  I 
Thy  sconrgi,  O  Bi-itaia  !  aid  Columbia's  boa&t» 
Tiie  dread,  a  id  oJmiratiou  of  each  host! 
Wliose  m  ii-tial  arm,  a.id  steady  soul,  alo.ie 
Have  male  thy  legio.is  qua^e.  thy  empire  groan, 
A  id  thy  p  -o  1 1  mo.iarch  tremble  o.i  his  throve. 
What  now  t!iou  art,  oli.  ever  may'st  thou  be, 
And  death  the  lot  of  any  chief  b  it  thee  I 
We've  had  our  Dticius  too.  aad  Howe  can  xay 
Health,  pardon,  peace,  Gboroe  se.id*  America  I 
Yet  bring!  dftitructioa  for  the  olive-wreath, 
For  health  oo.itog  o  i,  and  for  pardo.i  death. 
In  brave  FAYicr  k  yo  ing  Jus.v  lives  again. 
And  many  a  Jl  \auu^  bleeds  on  yo.ider  plain. 
Like  PoMPEY,  Warben  fell  in  martial  pride. 
And  great  Mo.vtuomery  like  Sapio  dy'd  I 
lu  GasEX  the  hCi-o,  patriot,  sa^e  we  &ee» 
And  Lociu*,  JuBv,  Cato,  shine  in  theel 
When  Eo:ne  receiv'd  her  last  decisive  blow, 
Ilndst  thou,  im  nortal  Gates,  been  CfiBsar's  foe. 
All-perfect  dincipiine  hnd  clie^k'd  his  sway, 
A' id  thy  superior  eondact  wo  i  the  day. 
Freedom  ha  1  triumphM  on  Pharsalian  ground. 
Nor  dorntog  I's  heights  been  more  reuown'd  1 
Long  as  heroic  deeds  the  soul  enflame. 
Eternal  praise  bold  Stark  will  ever  claim. 
Who  lea  thy  (^l^rious  way,  and  gave  thee  half  thy 

fame. 
See  persevering  Arnold  proudly  scale 
Canadians  alpine  hills,  a  second  HANiriBALt 
III  Cse^r's  days  had  such  a  daring  mind 
With  Wasuinoton's  serenity  been  join'd. 
The  tyrant  the.i  had  bled,  great  Cato  liv'd, 
And  Rome  in  all  her  majesty  survivVL 
What  praise,  wh•i^  gratitude,  are  due  to  thee. 
Oh  brave,  experie.iu  d,  all-accomplish'd  LbbI 
The  sword,  tne  pen,  thou  dost  alternate  wield, 
Hor  Julius'  self  to  thee  would  blush  to  yield. 
And  while  Semproxius*  bellowing^^tun  the  ear, 
1  see  the  traitor  Churoh  his  thunders  hear. 
**  But  aU  was  false,  an  J  hollow,  tho*  his  tongue 
Dront  manna,**  with  the  garb  of  reason  hong: 
Ere  long  the  wily  Svphax  may  advance, 
And  Afrio  faith  be  verifv'd  in  France. 
How  lonff,  deluded  by  that  faithless  pow*r, 
WiU  ye  dream  on,  nor  seize  the  ffolden  hourt 
In  vain  do  ye  rely  on  foreign  aid, 
By  her  own  arm  and  heaven's  Colombia  mnit  be 
freed 
Rise  then,  my  countrymen  1  for  fight  prepare, 
Girtl  oc  your  swords,  and  fearless  rush  to  war! 
Fur  yonr  griev'd  country  nobly  dare  to  die. 
And  empty  all  your  veins  for  liberty. 
No  pent-up  Utica  contracts  your  pow'rs. 
But  the  wnole  boundless  continent  is  yours  1 

**  llo'ise  up,  for  shame !  your  brethren  slain  in 
war. 
Or  groaning  now  in  ignominious  bondage, 
Point  at  tlieir  wounds  and  chains,  and  cry  aloud 
To  battle  1  Washinoton  impatient  mourns 
His  scanty  legioni,  and  demands  your  aid. 
Intrepid  Leb  still  clanka  his  galling  fetters  I 
HoirrooMBRT  eomplains  that  we  are  slow  1 
And  Wabobn's  ghoet  stalks  uureverg^d  among  usT 


XVLOOT  ON  LAUOBINO. 


J>eUoer€d  at  an  BaehibUUm,  by  a  Young  Lady. 

Like  merry  Momus,  while  the  Gods  were  quaffing, 

I  come— to  give  an  eulogy  on  laughii.g  I 

True,  courtly  Chesterfield,  with  critic  zeal. 

Asserts  that  laughing's  vastly  ungentecl ! 

The  boisterous  shake,  he  says,  distorts  fine  faces, 

And  robs  each  pretty  feature  of  tlie  graces  1 

But  yet  this  paragon  of  pei*fect  taste, 

On  other  topics  was  not  over-chatte  ; 

He  like  the  Plmrisees  in  this  appears. 

They  ruin'd  widows,  but  they  raa«le  long  pray'ra. 

Tithe,  anise,  mint,  they  zealously  affect^tl: 

But  the  law's  weightier  matters  lay  neglected ; 

And  while  an  insect  strains  their  sqneamish  caul, 

Down  goes  a  monstrous  camel — bunch  and  all  1 

Yet  others,  quite  as  snge,  with  warmth  dispute 
Man's  risibles  aistii.gnish  him  from  brute ; 
While  instinct,  reason,  both  in  common  own. 
To  laugh  is  man's  prerogative  alone! 

Hail,  rosy  las  gliter!  tnou  deserv'st  the  baysl 
Come,  with  thy  dimples,  anunate  these  lays. 
Whilst  universal  |>eals  ottest  thy  praise. 
Daughter  of  Joy !  thro'  thee  we  health  attain, 
Wheu  Esculapian  recipes  are  vaiu. 

Let  se.ttimcntalists  rii.g  in  our  ears 
The  tender  joy  of  grief — the  luxury  of  tears — 
Heraclitus  may  whine — and  oh  1  and  ah  I — 
I  like  an  honest,  hearty,  ha,  hah,  hah  I 
It  makes  the  wheels  of  nature  gliblier  play ; 
Dull  care  suppresses ;  smooths  life's  thorny  way ; 
Propels  the  dancing  current  thro  each  vein; 
Braces  the  nerves ;  corroborates  the  brain ; 
Shakes  ev'ry  muscle,  and  throws  off  the  spleen. 

Old  Homer  makes  yon  tenants  of  the  skies. 
His  Gods  love  laughi  g  as  they  did  their  eyes! 
It  kept  them  in  good  humour,  hush'd  tlieir  squabblei, 
As  fro  ward  children  are  appeas'd  by  baubles ; 
Ev'n  Jove  the  thund'rer  deaily  lov'd  a  langh, 
When,  of  fine  nectar,  he  had  taken  a  qiiatl  I 
It  helps  digestion  when  the  feast  runs  liigh. 
And  dissipates  the  fumes  of  potent  Buigundy. 

But,  in  the  main,  tlio'  laughing  1  approve, 
It  is  not  ev'ry  kind  of  laugh  I  love; 
For  mimy  laughs  e'en  candor  must  condeum  I 
^me  are  too  full  of  acid,  some  of  phlegm ; 
The  loud  liorse-laiigh  (improperly  so  sty  I'd), 
The  ideot  simper,  nke  the  slumb  ring  onild, 
Th'  affected  laugfi,  to  show  a  dimpled  chin. 
The  sneer  contemptuous,  and  broad  vacant  grin. 
Are  despicable  alU  as  Strephon's  smile. 
To  show  his  ivory  legions,  rank  and  file. 

Tlie  honest  laugh,  unstudied,  unacquir'd. 
By  nature  prompted,  and  true  wit  inspir'd. 
Such  as  Quin  felt,  aud  Falstaff  knew  before, 
When  humor  set  the  table  on  a  roar ; 
Alone  deserves  th'  applauding  muse^s  grace  I 
The  rest—is  all  contoilion  aiinl  grimace. 
But  you  exclaim,  "  Your  Eulogy's  too  dry ; 
Leave  dissertation  and  exetnpU/if  ! 
Prove,  by  experiment,  your  maxims  true; 
And,  what  you  praiite  so  highly  make  us  doT 

In  troth  I  hop'd  this  was  already  done. 
And  Mirth  and  Momus  had  tlie  laurel  won  I 
Like  honest  Hodge,  unhappy  should  I  fail, 
Who  to  a  crowd^  audience  told  his  tale. 
And  laugh'd  and  snigger  d  all  tlie  while  himself 
To  grace  the  story,  as  he  thouglit,  poor  elf! 
But  not  a  single  soul  his  suffrage  gave — 
While  eiich  long  phiz  was  seriou.;  as  the  grcve! 
Laugh!    laughi    cries  Hodge,  laugh  loud!  (no 
halfing)     . 
I  thought  you  all,  e*er  this,  would  die  with  laug!iing ! 
This  did  the  feat ;  for,  tickled  at  the  whim, 
A  burst  of  Laughter,  like  the  electric  beam. 
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Bhook  all  the  Andience — but  it  wns  at  kim  ! 
Like  Hodge,  should  evVy  atrat-igem  and  wile 
Thro*  ray  long  story,  not  excite  a  smile, 
ril  bear  it  with  becoming  modesty ; 
Bat  should  my  feeble  efforts  move  your  glee. 
Laugh,  if  you  fairly  c:iii — but  uot  at  MK 1 

WAR  AXD  WABHtlCOTON. 

A  Song^  C<nnpo96d  at  the  btginninQ  qf  tk$  Amtrieam 

JiseokUion, 

Vain  BRITONS,  boast  no  longer  with  proud  in- 
dignity, 

By  laud  your  conqu'ring  legions,  your  matchleoi 
strength  at  sen. 

Since  we,  your  braver  sons  incensed,  our  swords 
have  girded  on. 

Huzza,  huzza,  huzza,  huzza,  for  WAR  and  WASH- 
I^GTON. 

Urg*d  on  by  Xobth  and  vengeance  those  valiant 

champions  came. 
Loud  bellowing  Tea  and  TVeawm  and  OforyevrBB  all 

on  flame, 
Tet  sacrilegious  as  it  seems,  we  rebels  still  live  on, 
And  laugh    at    all    their  empty  puffs,  huzza  for 

WASHINGTON ! 

Still  deaf  to  mild  entreaties,  still  blind  to  Eng1and*s 

good. 
You  liave  for  thirty  piece*  betrayed  your  country's 

blood. 
Like  Esop's  greedy  cur  you*ll  gain  a  shadow  for 

your  bone, 
Tet  find  us  fearfiil  shades  indeed,  inspir'd  by  WASH- 

INGTON. 

Mysterious!  unexampled  I  incomprehensible  I 
.  The  biundVinff  schemes  of  Britain  their  folly,  pride, 
and  zeal. 
Like  lions  how  ye  growl  and  threat  I  mere  aases 

have  you  shown. 
And  ye  shall  share  an  ass's  fate,  and  drudge  for 
WASHINGTON  ! 

Your  dark,  unfathom*d  councils  our  weakest  heads 

defeat^ 
Cur  children  rout  your  armies,  our  boats  destroy 

your  fleet. 
And  to  complete  the  dire  disgrace,  coop*d  up  withui 

a  town. 
You  live,  the  scorn  of  all  our  host,  the  slaves  of 

WASHINGTON ! 

Great  Heav'n  I  is  this  the  nation  whose  thundering 
arms  were  hurPd, 

9?hro*  Europe,  Afric,  India?  whose  Navt  rul*d  a 
World! 

The  lustre  of  your  former  deeds,  whole  ages  of  re- 
nown. 

Lost  in  A  moment,  or  transferred  to  ub  and  WASH- 
INGTON 1 

Yet  think  not  thirst  of  glory  unsheaths  our  venge- 
ful swords 

To  rend  your  bands  asunder,  and  cast  away  your 
cords. 

Tis  heav'n-bom  FREEDOM  fires  us  all,  and  strength- 
ens each  brave  son. 

From  him  who  humbly  guides  the  plough,  to  god- 
Uke  WASHINGTON. 

.    For  this.  Oh  could  our  wishes  your  ancient  rage 

inspire. 
Your  armies  should  be  doubled,  in  numbers,  force, 

and  fire. 
Tlien  might  the  glorious  conflict  prove  which  best 

deserved  the  boon, 
AmucA  or  Albion,  a  Gborqb  or  WASHINGTON  I 


Fii'd  with  the  great  idea,  our  Fathers'  shades 

would  rise. 
To  view  the  stern  contention,  the  gods  desert  their 

skies. 
And  Wolfe,  'tnidst  hosts  of  heroes,  superior  bending 

down. 
Cry  out   with  eager  transport.  Goo   tAVx  gucat 

WASHINOrON! 

Should  Glorge,  too  choice  of  Britons,  to  foreiga 

realms  apply. 
And  mmlly  arm  half  Europe,  yet  still  we  would  defjr 
Turk,  Hessian,  Jew,  and  Infidel,  or  all  those  pow'n 

in  one. 
While  AoAiu  guides  our  senate,  our  eamp  great 

WASHLNGTON! 

Should  warlike  weapons  lail  us,  disdaining  slavish 

fears. 
To  swords  well  beat  our  ploughshares,  our  pnining- 

books  to  speairs. 
And  rush,  all  desp*rate !  on  oar  foe,  nor  breathe  'lill 

battle  won. 
Then  sliout,  and  shout  AMERICA !  and  eoiiqu*rtng 

WASHINGTON  I 

Proud  FiAircE  should  view  with  terror,  and 
haughty  SPAni  revere. 

While  ev*ry  wariike  nation  would  court  alliance  here. 

And  George,  his  minions  trembling  round,  dismount- 
iiig  from  his  throne 

Pay  homage  to  AMERICA  and  glorious  WASHING- 
TOM 

HUGH  HENRY  BRACKENRIDOS, 

Tits  democratic  politician  and  judge,  eminent 
for  his  social  wit,  and  the  author  of  one  of  the 
finest  political  satires  which  the  country  lias  pro- 
duced, was  born  in  tlie  year  1748  near  Cainpbel- 
ton,  in  Si-otland.  He  was  brought  by  his 
fatlier,  a  poor  farmer,  to  America,  wli^i  he  was 
^ve  years  old.  The  family  settled  down  on  a 
small  lease  farm,  in  Y(»rk  county,  Pennsylvania, 
west  of  the  Susmieh:mnah,  on  the  borders  of 
Maryland.  The  ditficulties  of  his  |)08itiun  did 
not  nrevent  the  j'outli  securing  a  good  etlucatiun, 
IMUtly  from  tJie  country  school,  but  miunly  from 
an  intelligent  and  painstaking  clergyman  Of  the 
region,  who  gave  him  snne  le^^sons  in  Latin  and 
Greek.  The  mother  encouraged  the  bookish 
efforts  of  her  son,  who  would  travel  during  the 
Sunday's  intermission  from  work,  twenty  or 
thirty  miles,  to  >ecure  a  volume  or  a  news)»a|)er. 
A  copy  of  Ilorace,  of  which  he  came  into  \io^ 
session,  he  left  one  dav  in  the  Held,  wlien  it  was 
munched  by  a  cow.  Sleeting  witli  a  young  man 
])os:9e8Bed  of  some  knowledge  of  matliematics,  he 
exchanged  with  him  his  Latin  and  Greek  for  tliat 
acquisition.  At  the  age  of  filteen  he  applied  for 
tlie  situation  of  teacher  at  a  free  8cIick)1  in  Mary- 
land,  and  secured  the  ]>osition.  His  Juvenile 
years  exposed  him  to  some  opfxisitiou  from  his 
older  pupils,  one  of  whom  resisted  his  authority 
by  force.  Brockenridge  "sei7A.'d  a  brand  from 
the  fire,  knocke<l  the  rei)el  down,  and  s^jreatl  ter- 
ror amuud  him.''*  With  the  small  means  wluch 
he  laid  up  in  this  employment,  he  made  his  way 
to  the  college  at  Princeton,  then  under  the  charge 
of  President  Wither^poou,  He  was  admitted, 
and  supiKirted  himself  in  the  higlier  chisses  by 

*  Wc  ore  indebted  for  thK  m  (br  the  other  aneedotest  In  tlib 
account,  to  the  Bluffra|>bical  Notiov  by  II.  If.  Bnickt*firldce. 
of  PltuburuU,  ftbitoudcd  W  tbe  edlUoa  of  Moderu  Ctitv»mr«  of 
1840. 
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teaching  tbe  lower.  His  name  appears  on  the 
Jist  of  (fraduates  in  1771,  with  Gunning  Bed- 
ford, Samuel  Spring,  James  Madison,  and  Philip 
Freoeau.  In  oorg unction  with  the  last,  he  deli- 
vered at  the  Commencement  a  poem  in  dialogue 
between  Acasto  and  Eugenio,  on  the  Risirvg 
Glory  of  America,  which  was  published  the 
next  year  in  Philadelphia.*  The  part  which  he 
wrote  is  easily  separaled,  sinoe  Freneau  after- 
wards published  his  portion  8ei>arately  in  the 
edition  of  his  poems  in  1795.  The.  verse  of 
Brackenridge  is  smooth  and  glowing,  and  is  tinc- 
tured with  a  grave  religious  tone. 

Brackenridge  continued  a  tutor  in  the  college 
after  taking  his  first  degree,  and  studied  divinity. 
He  was  licensed  to  preach,  though  not  ordmned, 
nod  undertook,  at  a  profitable  remuneration,  for 
several  years,  the  charge  of  an  academy  in  Mary- 
land. 

His  patriotic  feeling  on  the  breaking  out  of 
the  Revolution  induced  him  to  prepare  a  drama- 
tic production,  entitled  Banker* 9^ ndl^  which  was 
recited  by  his  pupils.  It  was  published  in  1776,t 
wiUi  a  dedication  ^^to  Riohiu*d  Stockton,  Esq., 
Member  of  the  Honorable  the  Oontinental  Oon- 
gress,  for  the  state  of  New  Jersey.**  It  has  a 
Prologue  SDoken  "  by  a  Lieutenant-Oolonel  in  the 
Oontinental  army,"  and  an  Epilogue,  "  written  by 
a  gentleman  of  the  army,  suppcued  to  be  spoken 
immediately  after  the  battle,  by  Deutenant-Col. 
Webb,  aid€Hie-camp  to  General  Putnam.*'  The 
dramatU  persona  are  Warren,  Putnam,  and  Gar- 
diner, for  the  American  officers ;  Gage,  Howe, 
Bnrgoyne,  Clinton,  and  Lord  Pigot,  for  the  Bri- 
tish. There  is  no  lady  in  the  case.  Warren 
opens  with  an  address  to  Putnam,  to  which  the 
latter  responds  in  sympathy,  an<}  Warren  pro- 
poses the  fortification  of  Bunker*s  Hill.  Among 
the  British  at  Boston,  Bui^yne  chafes  over  tlie 
confinement  of  the  British  troops.  Gage  r^ 
plies— 

This  raighty  paradox  will  soon  dissolve. 
Hear  first,  Burgotnc,  the  valour  of  these  mea. 
Fir^d  with  the  zeal  of  fiercest  liberty, 
No  fear  of  death,  so  terrible  to  all. 
Can  stop  their  rage.     Gre^'-headed  clergymen, 
With  holy  bible  aud  continual  prayer, 
Bear  up  their  fortitude — and  talk  of  heav'n, 
Aod  tell  them  that  sweet  soul,  who'  dies  in  battle, 
Shall  walk  with  spirits  of  the  just 

Howe  compliments  the  enemy  further — 

Not  strange  to  your  maturer  thought,  Bubootnb, 
This  matter  wiU  appear.     A  people  brave. 


*  A  Poem,  on  the  Blsf  ns  GI017  of  Amerlea,  belns  so  Exer- 
ciM  de'.lrered  st  the  Pabue  Ck>mm«noeni6at  at  Naaeaa  HaU, 
September  20^  1771. 

— — —  TenlaDt  sonis 
8«eala  serls,  qolbos  oceaniis 
Tincala  rerum  laset  et  In^ns 
Pstest  toUua,  Typfaiaqoe  novos 
l>etegatorb«0:  nee  sit  terris 
Ulthna  Tbale. 

SsKsoA.    Med.  Aet  UL  v.  875. 
Philadelphia:  Printed  bj  Joseph  Cnuksbsnk,  for  R.  Aitken, 
Bookseller,  oppotdte  the  LoDdon   Coflye-House,  io   FroDt- 
street.    1772. 

t  Tbe  Battle  of  Banker's  Hill    A  dramatic  piece,  of  Ave 
Aeta,  III  bcrole  meaeore ;  by  a  Qentlemao  of  Maryland. 
Pnlchnunqae  morl  saconrrit  in  arm  Is. 

—        .  VlBOIL. 

Tb  glorlons  to  die  in  battle. 

PbfladeYpbIa:   Prtnted  aud  Sold  by  Robert  Bell,  hi  Third- 
street.    1776. 
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Who  never  yet,  of  luxury,  op  soft 

Delights,  efiieminate  and  udse,  have  tasted. 

But,  through  hate  of  chaius,  and  slav'ry,  supposed. 

Forsake  their  mountain  tops,  and  rush  to  ftrmsi 

Oft  have  I  heard  their  valour  published: 

Their  perseverance,  and  untameable. 

Fierce  mind,  when  late  they  fought  with  os^  and 

drove 
The  French,  encroaching  on  their  settlementB, 
Back  to  their  frozen  lakesi    Or  when  with  ns 
On  Cape  Breton,  they  stormed  Louisburg. 
With  us,  in  Canada,  they  took  Quebec ; 
And  at  the  Havannah,  tnese  New  Enoland  Men, 
Led  on  by  Putnam,  acted  gallantly. 

The  assault  is  made,  and  Warren  falls.    This 
is  a  portion  of  his  dying  speech : — 

Weep  not  for  him  who  first  espous*d  the  cause 
And  risking  life,  have  met  the  enemy. 
In  fatal  opposition.    But  rejoice — 
For  now  1  go  to  mingle  with  the  dead, 
Great  Brutus,  Hainpden, 'Sidney,  and  the  rest, 
Of  old  or  modem  piemory,  who  liv'd, 
A  mound  to  tyrants,  and  strong  hedge  to  kings ; 
Bounding  the  indignation  of  their  rage 
Against  the  happiness  and  peace  of  man. 
I  see  these  heroes,  where  they  walk  serene. 
By  chrystal  currents,  on  the  vale  of  Heaven, 
High  in  full  converse  of  immortal  acts. 
Achieved  for  truth  and  innocence  on  earth. 
Meantime  the  harmony  and  thrilling  sound 
Of  mellow  lutes,  sweet  viols  aud  guitars. 
Dwell  on  the  Si>ul,  and  ravish  ev^ry  nerve. 
Anon  the  murmur  of  the  tight-brac'd  drum. 
With  finely  varied  fifes  to  martial  airs. 
Wind  up  tne  spirit  to  the  mighty  proof 
Of  sie^e  and  battle,  and  attempt  in  arms, 
niustnous  group  1    They  beckon  me  along. 
To  ray  my  visage  with  immortal  light. 
And  bind  the  amaranth  around  my  brow. 
I  come,  I  come,  ye  first-born  of'  true  fame ; 
Fight  on,  my  countrymen ;    Bb  free,  be  vbxb. 

Appended  to  the  Poem  are  the  two  following 
Lyrics : — 

▲N  ODB  OH  TSni  BATTLX  OT  BmncnVoiLL. 

Awv  (tf»d  acUd  by  a  Soldier,  in,  a  MUitary  HoMti  WA  hi* 
FireUH'k,  iCr.,  in  the  rnnuf  Mmimire  wUA  a  Seapieo^  miMUed 
Ike  TtmpeaL 


u 


Cease,  rude  Borkas,  blustering  railer.' 


You  bold  warriors,  who  resemble 

Flames  upon  the  distant  hill ; 
At  whose  view  the  heroes  tremble, 

Fiffhting  with  unequal  skill 
Loud-sounding  drums,  no^  with  hoarse  mur- 
murs. 

Rouse  the  spirit  up  to  war; 
Fear  not,  fear  not,  though  their  numbers. 

Much  to  ours  superior  are. 
Hear  brave  Warben,  bold  comtnahding: 
**  Qallant  souls  and  vet* rans  brave, 
See  the  enemy  just  landing, 

From  the  navy-oover^d  wave. 
Close  the  wings — advance  the  centre^   • 

Engineers  point  well  your  guns- 
Clap  the  matches — ^let  the  rent  air 

Bellow  to  Britannia's  sons.** 

IL 

Now,  think  you  see  three  thousand  moving, 

Up  the  brow  of  Bunkeb*s  Hill  ; 
Many  a  galUnt  vet'ran  shoving 

Cowards  on,  against  their  will 
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The  ourlinff  Tolumes  all  beliind  them. 

Dusky  cloadi  of  tnioke  arise ; 
Our  eanooQ-balls,  brave  boys,  shall  find  them. 

At  each  shot  a  hero  dies. 
Otice  more,  Wabbin,  'midst  this  terror, 
'*  Charge,  braye  soldiers,  chaise  again ; 
Many  nu  expert  Tet*ran  warrior 

Of  the  enemy  is  slain< 
Level  well  jour  eharged  pieces. 

In  direction  to  the  town ; 
Thev  shake,  they  shake,  their  lightniog  eeaees ; 

That  shot  brought  six  standaras  down.* 

UL 

Maids  in  virgin  beauty  blooming. 

On  Biitaiuiins  eea-girt  isle. 
Say  no  more  your  swains  are  comiug. 

Or  with  80I  gd  the  dny  beguile. 
Tor  sleepii.g  found  in  death's  embraces^ 

On  their  cky-cold  beds  they  lie ; 
Death,  grim  death,  alas,  defaces 

Youth  and  pleasure,  which  must  die. 
•*  March  the  right  wing,  Gard'ner,  yonder; 

The  hero  spirit  lives  in  thunder ; 
Take  tli'  assailing  foe  in  flank. 

Close  there,  serjeants,  close  that  rank. 
The  conflict  now  doth  loudly  call  on 

Highest  proof  of  martial  skill ; 
Heroes  shall  sing  of  them,  who  fall  on 

The  slipp'ry  brow  of  Bu>Kjai*8  Hn.i>** 

nr. 

Unkindest  fortune,  still  thou  changest, 

As  the  wind  upon  the  wave ; 
Tlie  good  and  bad  alike  thou  rangest, 

Undistinguish'd  in  the  mve. 
Shall  kingly  tyrants  see  tliee  smiling, 

Whilst  the  brave  and  iust  must  die ; 
Them  of  sweet  hope  nnd  life  beguiling 

In  the  arms  of  victory. 
*  Behave  this  day,  my  lads,  with  spirit, 

Wrap  the  hill  top  as  in  flame ; 
Oh  I  if  we  fall,  let  each  one  merit 

Immortality  in  fame. 
From  this  high  ground,  like  YesiVus, 

Pour  the  floo<M  of  fire  along ; 
Let  not,  let  not  numbers  move  us. 

We  are  yet  five  hundred  stroLg." 

V. 

Many  a  widow  sore  bewailing 

Tender  husbands,  shall  remain, 
With  tears  and  sorrows,  unavailing. 

From  this  hour  to  mourn  them  slain. 
The  rude  scene  striking  all  by-stuudert, 

Bids  the  little  band  retire ; 
Who  can  live  like  salamanders, 

In  such  floods  of  liquid  fire!   ' 
•*  Ah.  our  troops  are  sorely  pressed-:— 

Howe  ascends  the  smoky  hill ; 
Wheel  inward,  let  these  mnks  be  faced, 

We  have  yet  some  blood  to  spill. 
Our  right  wing  push'd,  our  left  surrounded, 

Weight  of  numbers  five  to  one ; 
WarriwN  dead,  and  Gard'ner  wounded — 

Ammunition  is  quite  guue.** 

VL 

See  the  steely  points,  bright  gleamkg 

In  the  sun  s  fierce  dazzling  ray ; 
Groans  arising,  life-blood  streaming, 

Purple  o'er  the  face  of  day. 
The  field  is  covered  with  the  dying. 

Free-men  mixt  with  tyrants  lie, 
The  Irving  with  each  other  vicing, 

Raise  the  iliout  of  battle  high. 


Kow  brave  PunrAM,  aged  soldier: 

"  Come,  my  vet'rans,  we  must  yield ; 

More  eouul  nuitch'd,  well  yet  charge  bolder. 

For  the  present  quit  the  field. 
Tbe  God  of  battles  shall  revisit 

On  their  heads  each  soul  that  dies ; 
Take  courage,  boys,  we  yet  shan't  mis  it» 

From  a  thousand  victories." 


▲  KaJTABT  SOyO,  BT  m  AKXT,  OV  GBrSBAI.  W. 

viovoBtovs  BinrBT  UTo  Tax  Tova  or  bosks. 

Sons  af  valor,  taste  the  glories 

Of  celestial  LiBorrr ; 
Sing  a  triumph  o'er  the  Tories, 

Let  the  pulse  of  joy  beat  high. 

Heaven,  this  day,  hath  foiPd  the  many 

Fallacies  of  George  their  king ; 
Let  the  echo  reach  Britany, 

Bid  her  mountain  samniits  ring. 

See  yon  navy  swell  tlie  boeom 

Oi  the  late  enraged  sea; 
Where-e'er  they  go  we  shall  oppose  them. 

Sons  of  valour  must  be  free. 

Should  they  touch  at  fair  Rbodx-Islahd^ 
There  to  combat  with  the  brave; 

Driven  from  each  hill  and  high-land. 
They  shall  plough  the  purple  wave. 

Should  they  tlience  to  fair  Vieoiht 

Bend  a  squadron  to  DuNiioaE ; 
Still  with  fear  and  ignominy, 

lliey  shall  quit  the  hostile  shora. 

To  Cabouka  or  to  Geobgt, 

Should  they  next  advance  their  fame, 
Tltis  land  of  heroes  shall  disgorge  the 

Sons  of  tyranny  and  shame. 

Let  them  rove  to  climes  far  distant. 

Situate  under  Arctic  skies. 
Call  on  Hessian  troops  assistant^ 

And  the  savages  to  rise 

Boast  of  wild  brigades  from  Russia, 

To  fix  down  the  gidling  chain ; 
Canada  and  Kova  Scotia 

Shall  discharge  these  hordes  again. 

In  New  York  state,  rejoined  by  CusncaXf 
Should  their  standards  mock  the  air, 

Many  a  surgeon  shall  put  lint  on 
Wounds  of  death,  received  there. 

War,  fierce  war,  shall  break  their  foroes, 

Nerves  of  Tory  men  shall  fail, 
Seeing  Howe  with  alter'd  courses, 

Bending  to  the  western  galci 

Thus,  from  every  bay  of  ocean. 
Flying  back,  with  sails  unfurFd; 

Tost  with  ever4roubrd  motion. 
They  shall  quit  this  smilii:g  world. 

Like  Satan,  banished  from  HxAvm, 

Never  see  the  smiling  shore. 
From  tliis  land  so  happy,  driven. 

Never  stain  its  bosom  more. 

On  going  to  Philadelphia  in  1776,  Brackenridge 
8upp(>rte<l  liiiDself  by  editing  the  United  Statu 
Magazine^  a  periodical  of  which  an  anecdote  of  his 
editorsliip  is  given  by  his  son.  ^^  At  one  time  the 
magazine  contained  some  severe  strictures  on  the 
celebrated  General  Lee,  and  censured  him  for  his 
conduct  to  Washington.  Lee,  in  a  rage,  called  at 
the  office,  in  company  with  one  or  two  of  hit 
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utles,  with  the  intention  of  a«aultin);  the  editor ; 
he  ktiooked  at  the  doiir,  while  Mr.  BrockeDridge, 
looking  out  of  the  oitper  story  window,  iniiuired 
whst  was  wantiogf  'Come  down,'  said  Lee, 
''and  I'D  f^ve  joa  as  good  a  liorae-whipping  as 
any  rnsoal  ever  received.'  '  Eicnae  ma,  general,' 
said  the  other,  '  I  would  not  go  down  for  two 
such  favors.' " 

like  Dwight  and  Barlow,  Braokonridge  was  a 
chaplain  in  the  Revolutionary  ar;ny,  prenching 
political  sermons  in  the  camp.  Six  of  Uiem  «\.-i'a 
publishe<l  ot  the  time  in  a  pamphlet,  which  had  a 
large  circulation.  Ue  delivered  an  oration  on  the 
4th  July,  1778,  in  honor  of  those  fallen  in  the 
war,  in  Oie  Dutoh  Baformed  Church  in  Philadel- 


^iii/U^i 


The  bent  of  his  tnind  vas  not  formed  fbr  the 
Scotch  Presbyterian  theology,  bo  be  relinquialied 
tite  pulpit  for  the  bar,  and  ■'tndied  law  with  Sa- 
lDai.-1  Chaw,  at  Annapolis.  Hia  son  tells  ns,  in  his 
biogrn[)hicaI  notice,  tiiat  "  altlioogh  licensed  to 
preach,  lie  was  never  ordained  nor  formally  oon- 
neorateil  to  the  ininistir.  As  he  grew  older  he 
became  convinced  that  nis  natural  tetnperameut 
cont'd  him  to  the  scenes  of  active  life.  Besides, 
he  found  hlinself  unable  to  yield  a  full  as-ent  to 
all  the  tenets  of  the  church  in  which  he  had 
been  educated.  He  declared  that  for  two  whole 
year<  he  lahonred  most  sincerely  and  os^duously 
to  convince  himself  but  in  vain;  and  he  c^iuld 
not  think  of  publicly  maintaining  doctrines,  in 
which  he  did  not  privately  behevu.  On  one  oc- 
casion, in  converaation  with  a  Scotch  clergyman, 
he  etated  his  difficulties.  The  other  repued  to 
him  that  he  was  pretty  roach  in  the  same  predioa- 
inenL  'Then,  how  ilo  you  reconcile  it  to  your 
conscienoe  to  nreach  doctrines  of  whose  tnitli 
rou  are  not  ftilly  convinced)'  'Hoot,  man,' raid 
lie,  '  I  dinna  think  mnch  abont  it — I  explain  the 
doctrine,  as  I  wnd  a  system  o'  moral  philosophy 
or  metapbysies;  and  if  I  dinna  just  understand 
it  Doo,  Hie  time  may  come  when  I  shall;  and  in 
the  meantime  I  put  my  iaith  in  wiser  men,  who 
estabtisbed  the  artiolee,  and  in  those  whose  heads 


are  sufficiently  clear  to  understand  them.  And 
if  we  were  tae  question  but  ana  o'  these  doctrines, 
it  wud  be  like  taking  a  utane  out  o'  a  big^n ;  the 
whole  wa'  might  fa'  doon.'"' 

In  1781,  Brackenridge  crossed  the  Alleghaniea 
and  establiiihed  himself  nt  Pittsburg — from  wliich 
region  he  was  sent  to  the  State  legislature.  His 
subsequent  participation  witli  Gallatin  In  the 
Whiskey  Insurrection  brought  him  into  general 
notice  in  .the  agitations  of  that  period.  As  a 
western  man  he  thought  the  excise  law  which  the 
rioters  attemptod  to  put  down,  oppressive.  It 
was  impossible  not  to  engage  to  some  extent  in 
theirinovementH,  whilehe exerted  hispowern  to  re- 
gulate and  restrain  the  actor!i  fixim  the  commission 
of  treason.  When  that  afiair  was  over  he  took 
p^n^  to  vindicate  his  conduct  by  procuring  letters 
frocn  the  most  eminent  parties  in  reply  to  a  cir- 
cular letter,  and  by  the  puLilicatJon  of  liia  Incideati 
q/  the  Jiuurreetion  in  th«  Weiiem  Part*  of  Penn- 
tyhania  in  1794,  which  was  published  the  follow- 
ing year  at  Philadelphia. 

The  scenes  which  he  passed  through,  and  his 
eiperience  of  political  life,  gave  him  the  material 
for  his  Modern  Chitalrg,  or  ths  Adneaturet  of 
Captain  Farrago,  and  Teofue  O'Pegan,  hit  Sor- 
vant,  the  first  part  of  which  was  published  in 
1796  at  Fittsburgh.  The  second  portion  was 
issued  after  an  interval  of  ten  years.  The  whole 
of  Modern  Chivalry,  with  the  laet  corrections 
and  additionsof  the  author,  was  published  in  two 
volumes  at  Rttsbutgh  in,  181H,  a  book  which  is 
now  exceedingly  rare.  The  Philadelphia  edition 
of  1846,  illustrated  by  Darley,  contains  only  the 
oontcnt-i  of  the  first  volume  of  the  former  edition. 
It  wu  edited  by  tlie  author's  son,  II.  M.  Bracken 
ridge,  with  a  prefocc  and  biographical  skelch.  It 
is  Uiere  remarked  that  this  work  "  is  believed 
to  be  entirely  unknown  in  Europe,  and  that  it  has 
never  been  noticed  by  any  review."  We  may 
quote  from  the  editor'ii  preface  an  auocdote  of  the 
author  and  his  repuiation  in  the  West : — 

The  author  used  to  relate  an  incident  which  oc- 
curred to  him  at  a  place  wiiere  he  vaa  detained  a 
day,  in  consequence  of  liavliig  miBsed  tliestoge.  and 
feeling  miiui,  uked  the  Undlard  whetlier  be  had 
auything  auiueiiig  to  read.  "  That  1  have."  said  he, 
at  the  same  time  opening  •  little  desk  ia  his  bar,  aud 
producing  a  torn  voluuie  of  "  Modem  Chivalry."  , 
"  Tbera,"  said  he,  "i*  ■omi^tliing  will  make  you 
laugh;  Bod  the  man  that  wrote  it  woB  no  fool 
neither."  Wheu  Uie  author's  dcacendanU  or  rela- 
tives hnplien  to  be  Iravelling,  the  first  qneetion  al- 
most invariably  naked  of  tiicm  is,  "  Are  you  related 
to  the  autlior  of  Modern  CliivalryP  One  of  them 
having  landed  on  Uie  Mi!<aissi]>pi.  with  the  intention 
of  going  to  SL  Louis,  a  disteuce  of  two  hundred 
mitea  by  land,  on  making  inquiries  for  some  mo.le 
of  conveyBDce,  wu  addressed  oy  a  (traiiger  in  these 
words:  "1  understand,  sir,  your  name  is  Biackcn- 
ridge.  Are  yoii  related  to  the  author  of  Modern 
Chivalry!"  And  on  being  answered  in  the  affirma- 
tive, immediately  offered  his  liorse.  telling  him  ' 
keep  him  until  s"  —'"'"-»»- ■■^*"  -i.rt»,iyi  Aff^k  nf 
tnriiiDg  him. 


opportunity  should  offer  of  r* 


In  the  West,  Modem  Chivalry  is,  or  deiiervee 

to  be,  regarded  as  o  kind  of  aboriginal  claa«C.  It 
has  the  rough  flavor  of  the  frontier  settlement  in 
its  manly  sentiment,  and  not  j>articiilarly  delicate 
esprcmon.    Brackenridge  was  ai 
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in  liis  manners,  though  of  vigorons  sense.  This 
hook  shows  his  humors  in  (jerfection,  and  so  far 
as  his  ways  of  thinking  go  is  antobiographic.  It 
exhibits  a  warm,  generous  nature,  and  a  man  of 
much  reading  and  reflection.  The  story,  with  its 
few  incidents,  is  modelled  upon  Hu<hbras  and 
Don  Quixote,  and  productions  of  that  ilk.  The 
humor  is  after  Sterne  and  Fielding,  whose  exam- 
ple would  have  been  nothing  without  the  natural 
ability  of  the  writer  to  pront  by  it. 

Captain  Farrago  is  a  type  of  the  aotbor ;  his  ser- 
vant Teague  O'Keffan  is  a  humorous  invention 
which  does  capital  execution  with  the  dema- 

?3gue8,  sciolists,  and  other  pretenders  of  the  day. 
he  work  had  an  object  to  sow  a  few  seeds  of 
political  wisdom  among  his  fellow  citizens,  then 
little  experienced  in  the  use  of  political  power, 
and  its  lessons  in  tliis  way  are  profitable  still. 
The  Captain  is  the  representative  of  Don  Quixote, 
a  clear-headed  man,  whose  independent  way  of 
looking  at  things,  iirom  living  out  of  the  world, 
has  gained  him  the  reputation  of  eccentricity. 
He  is  ^thal  a  practical  wag,  setting  out  with  his 
Irish  servant  in  quest  of  adventures.  The  gist  of 
his  observation  and  experience  lies  in  this,  that 
the  duties  and  responsibilities  of  a  new  state  of 
society  have  been  thrust  u{)on  a  race  of  men  so 
suddenly,  that,  unused  to  their  new  demwratio 
privileges,  they  are  veiy  much  in  the  way  of 
abusing  them.  Without  political  knowledge  they 
are  ready  to  send  the  weaver  to  Congress ;  with- 
"out  learning  the  leatherheads  rush  in  as  members 
of  the  philosophical  society,  and  appoint,  after 
the  manner  of  Dr.  OToole,  a  native  Irishman  to 
a  Greek  professorship.  Teague  O^Regan  is  con- 
stantly in  danger.  Ue  is  in  momentary  risk  of 
being  decoyed  from  his  master,  made  a  clergy- 
man of,  elected  to  the  philosophical  society,  or 
Bi)irited  away  to  the  legisUtture.  After  awhile 
Teague  learns  to  tell  one  foot  fh)m  another  by  the 
aid  of  a  Philadelphia  dancing  master,  is  introduced 
at  the  President  s  levee,  and  gets  the  appointment 
of  Collector  of  the  Excise  in  the  AUeghanies. 
This  leads  to  a  tarring  and  feathering,  wliich  was 
doubtless  drawn  from  the  author's  rei^dniscenoes 
of  the  Whiskey  Insurrection.  In  the  meanwhile 
the  Captun  has  procured  a  Scottish  servant,  Dun- 
can, wnose  dialect  is  better  sustained  than  that 
of  his  Irish  predecessor.  Brackenridge's  law 
learning,  his  College  reading,  his  schoolmaster^s 
acquisition,  his  roughly  acquired  knowledge  of 
the  world,  are  all  displayed  in  this  book^  His  ex- 
planation of  his  use  of  the  character  of  the  Irish 
clown  is  ctuious,  and  the  reuuirks  which  follow 
are  a  truthful  plea  for  fiction. 

It  has  been  asked,  why,  in  writing  this  memoir, 
have  I  taken  my  clown  from  the  Irish  iiatiofif  The 
character  of  the  English  clown,  I  did  not  well  un- 
derstand; nor  could  I  imitate  the  manner  of  epeak- 
ing.  That  of  the  Scotch  I  have  tried,  as  may  be 
seen,  in  the  character  of  Duncan.  But  I  found  it, 
in  ray  hands,  rather  insipid.  The  character  of  the 
Irish  clown,  to  use  the  language  of  Rousseau,  **  has 
more  Btuflf  in  it.**    He  will  attempt  anything. 

Tlie  American  has  in  &ct,  yet,  uo  character; 
neither  the  clown,  nor  the  gentleman ;  so  that  I 
could  not  take  one  from  our  own  country ;  which  I 
would  much  rather  have  done,  as  the  scene  lay  here. 
But  the  midland^states  of  America,  and  the  western 
parts  in  general,  being  half  Ireland,  the  character 


of  the  Irish  clown  will  not  be  wholly  misandentood. 
It  is  true  the  clown  is  taken  fk«D  the  aborigind 
Irish ;  a  character  not  so  well  known  in  the  Koctb 
of  thai  coontry;  nevertheless,  it  is  still  so  mock 
known,  even  there,  and-amoiigBt  the  enugrants  here 
or  their  descendants,  that  it  will  not  be  wholly 
thrown  awaj. 

On  the  Inah  stages  it  is  a  standing  character;  and 
on  the  theatre  in  Britain  it  is  also  introduced.  I 
have  not  been  able  to  do  it  justice,  being  bat  half 
an  Irishman  myself^  and  not  so  well  acquainted 
with  the  reversions,  and  idiom,  of  the  genuine 
Thady,  as  I  could  wish.  However,  the  imitation,  at 
a  distance  from  the  original,  will  better  pass  than 
if  it  hod  been  written,  and* read,  nearer  home.  F^ 
eigners  will  not  so  readily  distinguish  the  incotlgrn- 
ties ;  or,  as  it  is  the  best  we  can  produce  for  the 
present,  will  more  indulgently  consider  them. 

I  think  it  the  dnty  of  every  man  who  possesses  a 
faculty,  and  perhaps  a  facility  of  drawing  such 
images,  as  will  amuse  his  neighbour,  to  lead  a  hand, 
and  do  somethi  ng.  Have  those  authors  done  nothing 
for  the  worhl,  whose  works  would  seem  to  have  had 
no  other  object  but  to  amuse  t  In  low  health ;  after 
the  fati^e  of  great  mental  exertion  on  solid  doqui- 
sition  ;  m  pain  of  mind,  from  disappointed  passions ; 
or  broken  with  the  sensibilities  of  sympathy  and 
affection  ;  it  is  a  relief  to  try  not  to  think,  and  this 
is  attainable,  in  some  degree,  by  light  reading.  Un- 
der sensations  of  this  kind,  I  have  had  recourse 
more  than  once  to  Don  Quixote;  which  doabtless 
contains  a  great  deal  of  excellent  moral  sentimeat 
But,  at  the  same  time,  has  much  that  can  serve  only 
to  amuse.  Even  in  health,  and  with  a  flow  of  spirits, 
from  prosperous  affairs,  it  diversifies  enjoyments,  and 
adds  to  the  happiness  of  which  the  mind  is  capahle^ 
I  trust,  therefore,  that  the  gravest  persons  will  not 
be  of  opinion  that  I  ought  to  be  put  oat  of  church 
for  any  appearance  of  levity,  which  this  work  may 
seem  to  carry  with  it 

I  know  there  have  been  instaneee  amongst  the 
Puritan*,  of  clergymen,  degraded  for  singirg  a 
Scotch  pastoraL  But  music  is  a  carnal  thing  com- 
pared with  putting  thoughts  upon  paper.  It  re- 
quires an  opening  of  the  mouth,  ana  a  rolling  o^ 
^e  tongue,  whereas  thought  is  wholly  spiritual,  and 
depends  not  on  any  modification  or  the  corporeal 
organs^  Music,  1  owever,  even  by  the  strictest  seets. 
is  admissible  in  sacred  harmonv,  whi'h  is  an  ac- 
knowledgment, that  even  sound  das  its  uses  to  soothe 
the  mind  or  to  fit  it  for  contemplation. 

I  would  ask.  which  is  the  most  entertaining  work, 
Smollet'a  History  of  England:  or  his  Humphrey 
Clinker  ?  For,  as  to  the  utility,  so  £sr  as  that  de- 
pends upon  truth,  they  are  both  alike.  History  hat 
Deen  well  said  to  be  the  Romance  of  the  htemam 
mind;  and  Bowance  the  history  of  the  nearL  Whea 
the  sou  of  Robert  Walpole  asked  nis  father,  whether 
he  should  read  to  him  out  of  a  book  of  history; 
he  said,  "  he  was  not  fond  of  Romance,^  This  niini»> 
ter  had  been  long  engaged  in  affairs;  and  from  what 
he  had  seen  of  accounts  of  things  within  his  owb 
knowledge  he  had  little  confidence  in  the  relatioa 
of  things  which  he  had  not  seen.  Except  meoKMrs 
of  persons*  own  times ;  biographical  saetches  by 
cotemporary  writers;  Voyages,  and  Travels,  that 
have  geographical  exactness,  there  is  little  of  the 
historical  kind,  in  point  of  truth,  before  Roderick 
Random,  or  Gil  Bias. 

The  Eastern  nations  in  their  tales  pretend  to 
nothing  but  fiction.  Nor  is  the  story  with  them  the 
less  amusing  because  it  is  not  true.  Nor  is  the  monl 
of  it  less  impressive,  because  the  actors  never  had 
existence. 

In  the  second  yolome  of  the  work  die  style  ii 
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more  didactic  but  not  less  geniul.  It  contmns  the 
material  of  a  rare  volume  of  Essays,  fresh,  inde- 
pendent in  thought,  quaint  in  humor  and  expree- 


6ion. 


When  Gk)veraor  McKean  secured  the  demo- 
cratic ascendency  by  his  election  in  1799,  Brack- 
enridge  was  one  of  his  appointments  as  Judge  in 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  State,  where  he  pre- 
sided with  ability  till  his  death  in  1816.  Brack- 
enridge  deserves  to  be  better  known  through  his ' 
writings.  His  numerous  miscellanies,  scattered  in 
old  pamt>hlet8,  periodicals,  and  newspapers,  if 
collected  would  form  a  pleasing  and  instructive 
commentary  on  his  times.  He  liad  wit,  humor, 
and  a  sound  Judgment  Hi*  judicial  decisions 
were  celebrated  for  their  integrity  and  indepen- 
dence. 

HildreA,  no  friend  to  his  party,  admits--"  Even 
Brackenridge,  whatever  his  eccentricities  and 
&ults  as  a  man  or  a  politician,  proved,  in  his  ju- 
dicial cliaracter,  no  disgrace  to  the  bench.**  * 

His  social  talents  must  have  been  of  a  rare 
order.  There  is  a  capital  anecdote  narrated  b^ 
Paulding,  of  his  efforts  to  overcome  the  gravity 
of  Washington.  The  judge,  as  he  relates  it,  "  on 
a  particular  occasion,  fell  in  with  Washington  at 
a  public-house,  where  a  .large  company  had 
gathered  together  for  the  purpose  of  discussing 
the  subject  of  improving  the  navigation  of  tlie 
Potomac.  They  supped  at  the  same  table,  and 
Mr.  Brackenridge  essayed  all  his  powers  of 
humor  to  divert  the  General ;  but  in  vain.  He 
seemed  aware  of  his  purpose,  and  listened  with- 
out a  smile.  However,  it  so  happened  that  the 
chambers  of  Washington  and  Brackenridge  ad- 
joined, and  were  only  beparated  from  each  other 
by  a  thin  partition  of  pine  boards.  The  General 
had  retired  first,  and  when  the  JudgQ  entered  his 
own  room,  he  was  delighted  to  hear  Washington, 
who  was  ah^eady  in  bed,  laughing  to  himself  with 
infinite  glee,  no  dodbt  at  the  recollection  of  his 
stories."  t 

AH  SLBOnOir  BOKHS— nOM  MODKtir  CBIVAUT. 

The  Captain  rising  early  next  morDing,  and  setting 
out  on  his  way,  had  now  arrived  at  a  place  where  a 
number  of  people  were  convened,  for  the  purpose 
of  electing  persons  to  represent  them  in  the  legisla- 
ture of  the  state.  There  was  a  weaver  who  was  a 
candidate  for  this  appointment,  and  seemed  to  have 
a  good  deal  of  interest  among  the  people.  But 
another,  who  was  a  man  of  education,  was  his  com- 
petitor. Relying  on  some  talent  of  speaking  which 
he-  thought  he  possessed,  he  addressed  the  multitude. 

Fellow  citizens,  said  he,  I  pretend  not  to  any  great 
abilities ;  but  am  conscious  to  myself  that  I  have 
the  best  good  will  to  serve  you.  But  it  is  very 
aBtonishing  to  me,  that  this  weaver  should  conceive 
himself  qualified  for  the  trust  For  though  my 
acquirements  are  not  great,  vet  his  are  still  less. 
The  mechanical  business  which  he  pursues,  must 
necessarily  take  up  so  much  of  his  time,  that  he 
cannot  appl^  himself  to  political  studies.  I  should 
therefore  think  it  would  be  more  answerable  to 


*  Hlstoiy  of  th«  United  Stotea. 

t  Paulding's  Life  of  Washington,  iL  194  There  la  a  storj 
•dll  droalated  In  Pbiladelpbla,  which  be  naed  to  tell  at  the 
•xpenae  of  the  PhiloaopbJcal  Societr.  of  a  memlMr  having 
picked  op  one  of  the  tDiall  foshlonaole  lady's  tkns  of  those 
davs,  in  the  gutter,  and  the  miclety  having  reported  on  it  as  the 
wuf  of  a  newly  diseovered  bet 


your  dignity,  and  conducive  to  your  interest,  to  be 
represented  by  a  man  ut  least  of  some  letters,  than 
by  an  illiterate  handicraftsman  like  this.  'It  will  be 
more  honorable  for  himself,  to  remain  at  his  loom 
and  knot  threads  than  to  come  forward  in  a  legisla- 
tive oapacity :  because  in  the  one  case,  he  is  in  the 
sphere  suited  to  his  education ;  in  the  other,  he  is 
like  a  fish  out  of  water,  and  must  struggle  for  breath 
in  a  new  element 

Is  it  possible  he  can  understand  the  affairs  of 
government,  whose  mind  has  been  concentred  to  the 
small  object  of  weaving  wehs,  to  the  price  by  the 
yard,  the  grist  of  the  thread,  and  such  like  matters 
as  concern  the  manufacturer  of  cloths  f  The  feet 
of  him  who  weaves,  are  more  occupied  than  the 
head,  or  at  least  as  much ;  and  therefore  he  must  be, 
at  least  but  in  half,  accustomed  to  exercise  his  men- 
tal powersi  For  these  reasons,  all  other  things  set 
aside,  the  chance  is  in  my  favour,  with  respect  to 
information.  However,  you  will  decide,  ana  g^ve 
your  suffrages  to  him  or  to  me,  as  you  shall  judge 
expedient 

The  Captain  hearing  these  observations,  and  look- 
ing at  the  weaver,  could  not  help  advancing,  and 
undertaking  to  subjoin  something  in  support  of  what 
had  been  just  said.  Said  he,  I  have  no  prejudice 
against  a  weaver  more  than  another  man.  Nor  do 
1  know  any  harm  in  the  trade ;  save  that  from  the 
sedentary  life  in  a  damp  place,  there  is  usually  a 
paleness  of  the  countenance ;  but  this  is  a  physical, 
not  a  moral  evlL  Such  tisually  occupy  subterranean 
apartments ;  not  for  the  purpose,  like  Demosthenes, 
of  shaving  their  heads  and  writing  over  eight  times 
the  history  of  Thucydides,  and  perfecting  a  style  of 
oratory ;  out  rather  to  keep  the  thread  moist ;  or 
because  this  is  considered  but  as  nn  inglorious  sort 
of  trade,  and  is  frequently  thrust  away  into  cellai*s, 
and  damp  out-houses,  which  are  not  occupied  for  a 
better  use. 

But  to  ris^  from  the  cellar  to  the  senate  house, 
would  be  an  unnatural  hoist  To  come  from  count- 
ing threads^  and  adjusting  them  to  the  spUts  of  a 
reed,  to  regulate  the  finances  of  a  government, 
would  be  preposterous ;  there  being  no  conffruity  in 
the  case.  There  is  no  analogy  between  knotting 
threads  and  framing  lawa  It  would  be  a  reveraiou 
of  the  order  of  thuigs.  Not  that  a  manufacturer  of 
linen  or  woolen,  or  other  stuffs,  is  an  inferior  cha- 
racter, but  a  different  one,  from  that  which  ought  to 
be  employed  in  affairs  of  state.  It  is  unnecessary 
to  enlarge  on  this  subject;  for  you  must  all  be  con- 
vinced of  the  truth  and  propriety  of  what  1  say. 
But  if  you  will  give  me  leave  to  take  the  manufacturer 
aside  a  little,  1  think  I  can  explain  to  him  my  ideas 
on  the  subject;  and  ver^  probablv  prevail  with  him 
to  withdraw  his  pretensions.  The  people  seeming 
to^  acquiesce,  ana  beckoning  to  the  weaver,  they 
withdrew  aside,  and  the  Captain  addressed  him  in 
the  following  words : 

Mr.  Trad^e,  said  he,  for  that  was  the  name  of  the 
inanufaeturer,  I  have  not  the  smallest  idea  of  wound- 
ing your  sensibility :  but  it  would  seem  to  me,  it 
would  be  more  your  interest  to  pursue  your  occupa- 
tion, than  to  launch  out  into  that  of  which  you  have 
no  knowledge.  When  you  go  to  the  senate  house, 
the  application  to  you  will  not.  be  to  warp  a  web ; 
but  to  make  laws  for  the  commonwealth.  Now, 
suppose  that  the  making  these  laws  requires  a  know- 
ledge of  commerce,  or  of  the  interests  of  agriculture, 
or  those  principles  upon  which  the  different  manu- 
factures aepend,  what  service  could  you  render  f  It 
is  possible  vou  might  think  justly  enouffh ;  but  could 
you  n>eak  f  You  are  not  in  the  habit  of  puhlio 
speaking.  Ton  are  not  ftirnished  with  those  common- 
place ideas,  with  which  even  very  ignorant  men  can 
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pass  for  knowing  something.  There  is  nothing 
mokes  a  man  so  ridiculous,  as  to  attempt  what  is 
above  his  sphere.  You  are  no  tumbler,  for  instance; 
yet  should  you  give  out  that  you  could  vault  upon  a 
mail's  back ;  or  turn  heels  over  head  like  the  wheels 
of  a  cart;  the  stitfness  of  your  joints  would  encum- 
ber you ;  and  you  would  fall  upon  your  posteriors 
to  tlie  ground,  buch  a  squash  as  that,  would  do  you 
damage.  The  getting  up  to  ride  on  the  state  is  an 
imsafe  thing  to  those  who  are  not  accustomed  to 
such  hoi-semanship.  it  is  u  disagreeable  thing  for 
a  man  to,  be  laughed  at,  and  there  is  no  way  of  keep- 
ing one's  self  from  it  but  by  avoiding  all  arfectation. 

While  tliey  were  thus  discoursing,  a  bustle  had 
taken  place  among  the  crowd.  Teague  hearing  so 
much  about  elections,  and  serving  the  government, 
took  it  into  his  head  that  he  could  be  a  legislator 
himseIC  The  thing  was  not  displcoi^ing  to  the  peo- 
ple, who  seemed  to  favour  his  pretentions ;  owing, 
in  some  d^ree,  to  there  being  several  of  Ids  coun- 
trymen among  the  crowd ;  but  more  especially  to 
the  fluctuation  of  the  popular  mind,  and  a  disposi- 
tion to  what  ia  new  and  ignoble.  For  though  the 
weaver  was  not  the  most  elevated  object  of  choice, 
yet  he  was  still  preferable  to  this  tatter-demalion, 
who  was  but  a  menial  servant,  and  had  so  much  of 
what  is  called  the  brogue  on  his  tongue,  as  to  fall 
tar  short  of  an  elegant  speaker. 

The  Captain  coming  up,  and  finding  what  was  on 
the  carpet,  was  greatly  cliogrined  at  not  having  been 
able  to  give  the  multitude  a  better  idea  of  tlie  im- 
portance of  a  legislative  trust ;  alarmed  also,  from 
an  apprehension  of  the  loss  of  his  servant  Under 
these  impressions  he  resumed  his  address  to  the 
multitude.  Said  he,  this  is  making  the  matter  still 
woi-se,  gentlemen :  this  servant  of  mine  is  but  a 
bog-trotter,  who  can  scarcely  speak  the  dialect  in 
which  your  laws  ought  to  be  wntten  ;  but  certainly 
has  never  read  a  single  treatise  on  any  political  sub- 
ject; for  the  truth  is,  he  cannot  read  at  all.  The 
young  people  of  the  lower  class,  in  Ireland,  have 
seldom  the  advantage  of  a  good  education ;  espe- 
cially the  descendanta  of  the  ancient  Irish,  who  have 
most  of  them  a  great  assuitince  of  countenance,  but 
little  information  or  literature.  Tliis  young  man, 
whose  family  name  is  O'Regon,  has  been  my  servant 
for  several  years ;  and,  except  a  too  great  fondness 
for  women,  which  now  ana  then  biings  him  into 
scrapes,  he  has  demeaned  himself  in  a  manner  tole- 
rable enough.  But  he  is  totally  ignorant  of  the 
great  principles  of  legislation  ;  and  more  especially 
the  particular  interests  of  the  government  A  free 
government  is  a  noble  acquisition  to  a  people :  and 
this  freedom  (consists  in  an  equal  right  to  make  laws, 
and  to  have  the  benefit  of  the  laws  when  made. 
Though  doubtless,  in  such  n  government,  the  lowest 
citizen  may  become  chief  magistrate ;  yet  it  is  suf- 
ficient to  possess  the  right,  not  absolutely  necessary 
to  exercise  it  Or  even  if  you  should  think  proper, 
now  and  then,  to  show  your  privilege,  and  pxert,  in 
a  signal  manner,  the  democratic  prerogative,  yet  is 
it  not  descending  too  low  to  filch  away  from  me  a 
hireling,  which  I  cannot  well  spare  f  You  are  surely 
carrying  the  matter  too  far,  in  thinking  to  make  a 
senator  of  this  ostler;  to  take  him  away  from  an 
employment  to  which  he  has  been  bred,  and  put  him 
to  another,  to  which  he  has  served  no  apprentice- 
ship :  to  set  those  hands  which  have  been  lately 
employed  in  currying  my  horse,  to  the  draughting 
bills,  and  preparing  business  for  the  house. 

The  people  were  tenacious  of  their  choice,  and 
insisted  on  giving  Teague  their  suffrages ;  and  by 
the  frown  upon  their  brows,  8eeme<l  to  indicate 
resentment  a^  what  had  been  said;  as  indirectly 
charging  them  with  want  of  judgment;  or  calling 


in  question  their  privilege  to  do  what  they  thongfat 
proper.  It  is  a  very  strange  thing,  said  oii^  of  theiB, 
who  was  a  speaker  for  the  rest,  that  after  having 
conquered  Burgoyne  and  Cornwallis,  and  got  s 
government  of  our  own,  we  cannot  pat  iu  it  whom 
we  please.  This  young  man  may  be  your  servant, 
or  another  man  s  servant ;  but  if  we  choose  to  make 
him  a  delegate,  what  is  that  to  you  f  He  may  not 
be  yet  skilled  in  the  matter,  but  there  is  a  good  day 
.  coming.  We  will  empower  him ;  and  it  is  better  to 
trust  a  plain  man  like  him  than  one  of  your  higb- 
flyerd,  that  wiU  make  laws  to  suit  their  own  pur- 
poses. 

I  had  much  rather,  said  the  Captjun,  you  would 
send  the  weaver,  tliough  I  thought  that  improper, 
than  to  invade  my  household,  and  thus  detract  from 
me  tlie  very  person  that  1  have  about  me  to  broih 
my  boottf,  and  clean  my  qiurs. 

The  prolocutor  of  the  people  gave  him  to  under- 
stand tnat  his  objections  were  useless,  for  the  people 
had  determined  on  the  choice,  and  Teague  th^ 
would  have,  for  a  representative 

Finding  it  answered  no  end  to  expostulate  with 
the  multitude,  he  requested  to  speak  a  word  with 
Teague  by  himself,  btepping  aside,  he  said  to  him, 
composing  his  voice,  and  addressing  him  in  a  soft 
manner:  Teague,  you  are  quite  wrong  in  this  matter 
they  have  put  into  your  head.  Do  you  know  what 
it  is  to  be  a  member  of  a  deliberative  body  f  What 
qualifications  are  necessary?  Do  you  understand 
anything  of  geography  f  If  a  (question  should  be 
put  to  make  a  law  to  diff  a  canal  in  some  part  of  the 
state,  can  you  describe  the  bearing  of  tlie  mountains, 
and  the  course  of  the  rivers  f  Or  if  commerce  is  to 
be  pushed  to  some  new  quarter,  by  the  force  of 
regulations,  are  you  competent  to  decide  in  such  a 
case?  There  will  be  questions  of  law  and  astrono- 
my on  the  carpet  How  you  must  gape  and  stare 
like  a  fool,  when  you  come  to  be  a^ked  youropinifm 
on  these  subject*  I  Are  you  acquainted  wiUi  the 
abstract  principles  of  finance;  with  the  funding 
public  securities;  the  ways  and  means  of  raising tiie 
revenue;  providing  for  the  dit^arge  of  the  public 
debts,  and  all  other  things  which  respect  the  econo- 
my of  the  government?  Even  if  you  had  know- 
ledge, have  you  a  facility  of  speaking  ?  I  would 
suppose  you  would  have  too  much  pride  to  go  to 
the  house  just  to  say,  ny  or  no.  This  is  not  the&ult 
of  your  nature,  but  of  your  education ;  having  been 
accustomed  to  dig  turf  in  your  early  years,  rather 
than  instructing  youi-self  in  the  classics,  or  common 
school  books. 

When  a  man  becomes  a  member  of  a  public  body, 
he  is  like  a  racoon,  or  other  beast  that  climbs  up 
the  fork  of  a  tree ;  the  boys  pushing  at  him  with 
pitchforks,  or  tlirowing  stones  or  shooting  at  him 
with  an  arrow,  the  dogs  barking  in  tlie  mean  time. 
One  will  find  fault  witli  your  not  speaking;  another 
with  your  speaking,  if  you  speak  at  all  They  will 
put  you  in  the  newspapers,  and  ridicule  you  as  a 
perfect  beast  There  is  what  they  cnll  tlie  carica- 
tura ;  that  is,  representing  you  with  a  dog*s  head,  or 
a  cat's  claw.  As  you  have  a  red  head,  they  will 
very  probably  make  a  fox  of  you,  or  a  sorrel  horse, 
or  a  brindled  cow.  It  is  the  devil  in  hell  to  he 
exposed  to  the  squibs  and  crackers  of  the  gazette 
wits  and  publications.  You  know  no  more  about 
these  matters  than  a  goose;  and  yet  yon  would 
undertake  rashly,  without  advice,  to  enter  on  the 
office ;  nay,  contrary  to  advice.  For  1  would  not 
for  a  thousand  guineas,  though  I  have  not  Ute  half 
to  spare,  that  the  breed  of  the  0*Regans  should  com« 
to  tnis;  brihging  on  them  a  woree  stain  than  steal* 
ing  sheep;  to  which  they  are  addicted.  You  have 
nothing  out  your  character,  Teague,  in  a  new  coum- 
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try  to  depend  upon.  Let  it  never  be  said,  that  you 
quitted  aii  honest  livelihood,  the  takiug  core  of  my 
horse,  to  follow  the  new-faiigled  whims  of  the  times, 
and  be  a  statesman. 

Teague  was  moved  chiefly  with  the  last  part  of 
the  address,  and  consented  to  relinquish  his  preten- 
aiou& 

The  Captain,  glad  of  this,  took  him  back  to  the 
people,  and  announced  his  cUsposition  to  decline  the 
honor  which  they  had  intended  hioL 

Teagae  acknowledged  that  he  had  changed  his 
mind,  and  was  willing  to  remain  in  a  private  station. 

The  people  did  not  seem  well  pleased  with  the 
Captain;  but  as  nothing  more  could  be  said  about 
the  matter,  they  turned  their  attention  to  the  weaver, 
and  gave  him  their  suffrages. 

TBAOme  ▲  MBJf  BKX  OF  THS  PBILOSOPmOAL  SOOIXTT. 

There  was,  in  a  certain  great  city,  a  society  who 
called  themselves  Philosophers.  They  hadpublished 
books,  under  the  title  of  Transactions.  These  con- 
tained diasertations  on  tlie  nature  and  causes  of 
things,  from  the  stars  of  heaven  to  the  fireflies  of 
the  earth ;  and  from  the  seu-crab  to  the  woodland 
buffialoe.  Such  disquisitions  are  doubtless  useful 
and  entertaining  to  an  inquisitive  mind. 

There  is  no  question  but  there  were  in  this  body 
some  verv  great  men ;  whose  investigations  of  the 
arcana  of  nature  deserve  attention.  But  so  it  was, 
there  had  been  introduced,  by  some  means,  many^ 
individuals,  who  were  no  philosophers  at  alL  This 
is  no  unusual  thing  with  institutions  of  this  nature ; 
though,  by  the  bye,  it  is  a  very  great  fault  For  it 
lessens  the  incentives  of  honor,  to  have  the  access 
uiade  so  easy  that  every  one  may  obtain  admission. 
It  has  been  a  reproach  to  some  colleges,  that  a 
diploma  could  be  purchased  for  half  a  crown.  This 
aociety  were  still  more  moderate ;  for  the  bare 
acratohiiig  the  posteriors  of  a  member  has  been 
known  to  procure  a  membership.  At  least,  there 
have  been  those  admitted,  who  appeared  capable 
of  nothing  else. 

Nevertheless,  it  was  necessary,  even  in  these  cases, 
for  the  candidates  to  procure  some  token  of  a  philo- 
sophic turn  of  mind ,  such  as  the  skin  of  a  dead 
cat,  or  some  odd  kind  of  a  mouse-trap;  or- have 
phrases  in  their  mouths,  about  minerals  and  p^tri- 
lacUous ;  so  tis  just  to  support  some  idea  of  natural 
knowledge,  and  pass  muster.  There  was  one  who 
got  in,  by  finding,  accidentally,  the  tail  of  .a  rabbit, 
which  had  been  taken  off  in  a  boy's  trap.  Another 
by  means  of  a  squirrel's  scalp,  which  he  had  taken 
care  to  stretch  and  dry  on  a  bit  of  osier,  bended  in 
the  form  of  a  hoop.  The  beard  of  an  old  fox,  taken 
off  and  dried  in  the  sun,  was  the  means  of  intro- 
ducing one  whom  I  knew  very  well :  or  rather,  as  I. 
have  already  hinted,  it  was  beforehand  intended  he 
should  be  introduced ;  and  these  exuviss,  or  spoils 
of  the  animal  kingdom,  were  but  the  tokens  and 
apolog^ies  for  admission. 

It  happened  as  the  Captain  was  riding  this  day, 
and  Teague  trottins  after  him,  he  saw  a  large  owl, 
that  had  beenjshot  by  somebody,  and  was  placed  in 
the  crotch  of  a  tree,  about  the  height  of  a  man's 
head  from  the  ground,  for  those  that  passed  by  to 
look  at  The  Captain  being  struck  with  it,  as  some- 
what larger  than  such  birds  usually  are,  deeired 
Teague  to  reach  it  to  him ;  and  tying  it  to  the  hinder 
part  of  his  saddle,  rode  along. 

Passing  by  the  house  of  one  who  belonged  to  the 
society,  the  bird  was  noticed  at  the  saddle-skirls,  and 
the  philosopher  cominff  out,  made  enouiry  with 
regard  to  the  genus  and  nature  of  the  mwL  Said 
the  Captain,  I  know  nothing  more  about  it  than  that 
it  is  nearly  as  large  as  a  turkey  buzzard.    It  is 


doubtless,  said  the  other,  the  great  Canada  owl,  that 
comes  from  the  Lakes;  and  if  your  ^onor  will  ^ve 
me  leave,  I  will  take  it  and  subuiit  it  to  the  society, 
and  have  yourself  made  a  member.  JiB  to  the  first, 
the  Captam  consented;  but  as  to  the  last,  the  being 
a  member,  he  chose  rather  to  decline  it ;  conceiving 
himself  unqualified  for  a  place  in  such  a  body.  The 
other  assured  him  that  he  was  under  a  very  great 
mistake ;  for  there  were  persons  there  who  scarcely 
^ew  a  B  from  a  bull's  foot  "fhat  may  be,  said  the 
Captain :  but  if  others  choose  to  degrade  themselves, 
by  suffering  their  names  to  be  used  in  so  preposte- 
rous a  way  as  that,  it  was  no  reason  he  should 

The  other  gave  him  to  understand,  that  the  society 
would  certainly  wish  to  express  their  sense  of  his 
merit,  and  show  themselves  not  inattentive  to  a  vir- 
tuoso; that  as  he  declined  the  honor  himself,  he 
probably  might  not  be  averse  to  let  his  servant  take 
a  seat  among  them. 

He  is  but  a  simple  Irishman,  said  the  Captain,  and 
of  a  low  education :  his  language  beine  that  spoken 
by  the  aborigines  of  his  country.  And  if  he  speaks 
a  little  English,  it  is  with  the  brogue  on  his  tongue, 
which  would  be  unbecoming  in  a  member  of  your 
body.  It  would  seem  to  me  that  a  philosopher 
ought  to  know  how  to  write,  or  at  least  to  read ;  but 
Teague  can  neither  write  nor  read.  He  can  sing  a 
song  or  whistle  iui  Irish  tune ;  but  is  totally  lUite- 
rate  in  all  things  else.  I  question  much  if  he  could 
tell  you  how  many  new  moons  there  are  in  the  year; 
or  any  the  most  common  thing  you  could  ask.  him. 
He  is  a  long-legged  fellow,  it  is  true ;  and  might  be 
of  service  in  ckmberiug  over  rocks,  or  going  to  the 
shores  of  rivers  to  gather  curiosities.  But  could 
you  not  get  persons  to  do  this,  without  making  them 
members  t  I  have  more  respect  for  science,  Uian  to 
suffer  this  bog-trotter  to  oe  so  advanced  at  its 
expense. 

In  these  American  states,  there  is  a  wide  field  for 
philosophic  research ;  and  these  researches  may  be 
of  great  use  in  agriculture,  mechanics,  and  astrono- 
my There  is  but  little  Immediate  profit  attending 
these  pursuits;  but  if  there  can  be  inducements  of 
honor,  these  may  supply  the  place.  What  more 
alluring  to  a  young  man,  than  tiie  prospect  of  being 
one  d*y  received  into  the  society  of  men  truly 
learned ;  the  admission  being  a  test  and  a  proof  of 
distinguished  knowledge.  But  the  fountain  of 
honor,  thus  contaminated  by  a  sediment  foreigpi 
from  its  nature,  who  would  wish  to  drink  of  it  f 

Said  the  philosopher,  at  the  first  institution  of  the 
society  by  jbr.  Franklin  and  others,  it  was  put  upon 
a  narrow  basis,  and  only  men  of  science  were  con- 
sidered proper  to  compose  it ;  and  this  might  be  a 
necessary  policy  at  that  time,  when  the  institution 
was  in  its  infancy,  and  could  not  bear  much  draw- 
back of  ignorance.  But  it  has  not  been  iudged  so 
necessary  of  late  years.  The  matter  stands  no\/  on 
a  broad  and  catholic  bottom ;  and  like  the  gospel 
itself,  it  is  our  orders,  '*  to  go  out  into  the  highways 
and  hedges,  and  compel  them  to  come  in."  There 
are  hundreds,  whose  names  vou  may  see  on  our  list, 
who  are  not  more  instructed  than  this  lad  of  youra. 

They  must  be  a  sad  set  indeed  then,  said  the 
Captain. 

Sad  or  no  sad,  said  the  other,  it  is  the  case;  and 
if  yon  will  let  Teagpie  go,  I  will  engage  him  a  mem-, 
bership. 

I  take  it  very  ill  of  you,  Mr.  Philosopher,  said  the 
Captain,  to  put  this  nonsense  in  his  head.  If  you 
knew  what  trouble  I  have  lately  had  with  a  parcel 
of  people  that  were  for  sending  him  to  Congress, 
you  would  be  unwiUinff  to  draw  him  from  me  for 
tlie  purpose  of  making  him  a  philosopher.  It  is  not 
an  easy  matter  to  get  hirelings  now-a-days;  and 
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when  you  do  get  one,  it  is  a  mere  clume^,  whether 
he  is  faithfdl,  and  will  suit  your  porpoeeu  It  would 
be  a  very  great  loee  to  me,  to  have  him  taken  off  at 
this  time,  when  I  have  equipped  myself  for  a 
journey. 

'  Teague  was  a  ffood  deal  incensed  at  this  refosal 
of  his  mngteFy  and  insisted  that  he  would  be  a  [^ 
loBopher.  Tou  ore  an  ignoramus,  said  the  Captain. 
It  is  not  the  being  among  philoeophers,  will  make 
you  one.  .  ^ 

Teague  insisted  that  he  had  a  right  to  make  the 
best  of  his  fortune :  and  us  there  was  a  door  open 
to  his  advancement  be  did  not  see  why  he  might  not 
make  use  of  it 

The  Captain  finding  that  it  answo^  no  end  to 
dispute  the  matter  with  him  by  words  of  sense  and 
reason,  took  a  contrary  way  to  manage  him. 

Teague,  siiid  he,  1  have  a  regard  for  you,  and 
would  wish  to  see  you  do  welL  But  before,  you 
take  this  step,  I  would  wish  to  speak  a  word  or  two 
in  private.  If  you  will  go,  I  may  perhaps  suggest 
some  things  that  may  be  of  service  to  you,  for  your 
future  conduct  in  that  body. 

Teague  consentinff,  they  stepped  aside;  and  the 
Captam  addressed  hun  in  the  following  manner: 

Teague,  said  he,  do  you  know  what  you  are  about? 
It  is  a  fine  tiling  at  first  sight  to  be  a  philosopher, 
and  get  into  this  body.  And  Indeed,  if  you  were  a 
real  philosopher,  it  might  be  some  honor,  and  also 
safe,  to  take  that  leap.  But  do  you  think  it  is  to 
make  a  philosopher  of  you  that  they  want  you  f 
Far  from  il  It  is  their  great  study  to  find  curiosi- 
ties ;  and  because  this  man  saw  you  coming  after 
me,  with  a  red  head,  trotting  like  an  Esquimaux 
Indian,  it  has  struck  his  mind  to  pick  you  up,  and 
pass  you  for  one.  Nay,  it  is  possible  they  may 
intend  worse ;  and  when  they  have  examined  you 
awhile,  take  the  skin  off  you,  and  pass  you  for  an 
overgrown  otter,  or  a  musk-rat,  or  some  outlandish 
aniroal,  for  which  they  will  themselves  invent  a 
name.  If  you  were  at  the  museum  of  one  of  these 
societies,  to  observe  the  quantity  of  skins  and  skele- 
tons they  have,  you  might  be  well  assured  they  did 
not  come  by  them  honestly.  I  knuw  so  much  of 
tiiese  peo^e,  that  I  am  well  persuaded  they  would 
think  no  more  of  throwing  you  into  a  kettle  of  boil- 
ing water,  than  they  would  a  terrapin ;  and  having 
scraped  you  out  to  a  shell,  present  you  as  the  relics 
of  an  animal  they  had  procured  at  an  immense  price, 
from  some  Guinea  merchant  Or  if  they  should  not 
at  once  turn  you  to  this  use,  how,  in  the  mean  time, 
will  they  dispose  of  you  f  They  will  have  you  away 
through  the  bogs  and  marshes,  catching  flies  and 
mire-snipes ;  or  send  you  to  the  woods  to  bring  a 
polecat ;  or  oblige  you  to  descend  into  draw-weUs, 
for  fog,  and  phlogistic  air,  and  the  Lord  knows  what. 
You  must  go  into  wolves'  dens,  and  catch  bears  by 
the  tail:* run  over  mountains  like  an  opossum,  and 
dig  the  earth  like  a  ground-hog.  Tou  will  have  to 
dunb  over  trees,  and  be  bit  by  flying-squirrels. 
There  will  be  no  end  to  the  musquetoes  you  vnU. 
have  to  dissect  What  is  all  this,  to  diving  into 
milldams  and  rivers,  to  catch  craw-flsh  ?  Or  if  yon 
go  to  the  ocean,  there  are  alligators  to  devour  you 
Bke  a  cat-fish.  Who  knows  but  it  may  come  your 
turn,  in  a  windy  night,  to  go  aloft  to  the  heavens,  to 
•  rub  down  the  stars,  and  g^ve  the  goats  and  rams 
that  are  there,  fodder!  The  keeping  the  stars  clean 
is  a  laborious  work ;  a  great  deiu  worse  than  sooui^ 
ing  andirons  or  brass  kettiee.  There  is  a  bull  there, 
would  think  no  more  of  tossing  vou  on  his  horns 
tiian  he  would  a  puppy  dog.  u  the  crab  should 
get  you  into  his  claws,  he  would  squeese  you  like  a 
lobster.  But  what  is  all  that  to  your  having  no 
place  to  stand  on  f    How  would  you  like  to  be  up 


at  the  moon,  and  to  tall  down  when  you  bad  mhwl 
your  hold,  like  a  boy  from  the  topmast  of  a  ship, 
and  have  your  brains  beat  out  upon  tiie  top  of  some 
great  mountain ;  where  the  devil  might  take  your 
skeleton  and  give  it  to  the  tui^ey-buinrdsf 

Or  if  they  should,  in  the  mean  time,  eoEeuse  jva 
from  such  out^-door  services,  they  will  rack  and 
torture  you  with  hard  questions.  You  must  tell 
them  how  long  the  rays  of  light  are  eoming  from 
the  sun ;  how  naany  dropa  of  rain  CsU  in  a  thundei^ 
gust ;  what  makes  the  grasshopper  chirp  when  tiie 
sun  is  hot;  how  musclc^ells  get  up  to  the  ti^  of 
the  mountains;  how  the  Indians  got- over  to  Ameri- 
ca. You  will  have  to  prove  that  the  negroes  were 
onee  white ;  and  that  their  flat  noses  came  by  some 
cause  in  the  compass  of  human  means  to  prodoea 
These  are  puzzling  questions:  and  yet  you  must 
solve  them  alL  Take  my  advice,  and  stay  where 
you  are.  Many  men  have  ruined  theoiselTes  by 
their  ambition,  and  made  bad  worse.  There  a 
another  kind  of  philosophy,  which  lies  more  within 
your  sphere;  tnat  is  moral  philosophy.  Every 
nostier  or  hireling  can  study  this,  and  you  have  the 
most  excellent  opportunity  of  acquiring  this  know- 
ledge in  our  traverses  through  the  country,  or  com- 
munications at  the  different  taverns  or  villages^ 
where  we  may  happen  to  soioum. 

Teague  had  long  ago,  in  his  own  nund,  given  up 
all  thoughts  of  the  society,  and  would  not  for  the 
worid  have  any  more  to  do  with  it;  therefore,  with- 
out bidding  tne  philosopher  adieu  they  pursued 
their  route  as  usuaL 

OARAix  r^maAOo's  mTBUonoss  to  TXAOva  oh  va  ivcbjus. 

Having  thus  dismissed  the  secoiidary  man,  he  call- 
ed in  his  servant  Teague,  and  accosted  him  as  fol- 
lows :  Teague,  said  he,  you  have  heretofore  diaeoTeT- 
ed  au  ambition  to  be  employed  in  some  way  that 
would  advance  your  reputation.  There  is  now  a 
case  fallen  out,  to  which  you  are  fully  competent 
It  is  not  a  matt^  that  requires  the  head  to  contrive, 
but  the  hand  to  execute.  The  gp'eatest  fool  is  as  fit 
for  it  as  a  wise  man.  It  is  indeed  your  greatest 
blockheads  that  chiefly  undertake  it  The  know- 
ledge of  law,  physick,  or  divinity,  is  out  of  the  ques- 
tion, literature  and  politicu  understanding  is 
useless.  Nothing  more  is  necessary  than  a  htde 
resolution  of  the  heart  Yet  it  is  an  undertaking 
which  is  of  much  estimation  with  the  rabble,  and  bat 
a  great  many  on  its  side  to  approve  and  praise  it 
The  females  of  the  world,  especially,  admire  the  act, 
and  call  it  valour.  I  know  you  wish  to  stand  well 
with  the  ladies.  Here  is  an  opportunity  of  advano- 
ing  your  credit  I  have  had  what  is  ^dled  a  chal- 
leiige  sent  me  this  morning.  It  is  from  a  certain 
Jacko,  who  is  a  suitor  to  a  Miss  Vi^>our,  ai>d  has 
taken  offence  at  an  expression  of  mine,  respecting 
him,  to  this  female.  I  wish  you  to  aoc^t  the  chal- 
lenge, and  fight  him  for  me. 

At  this  proposition,  Teague  looked  wild,  and  made 
apology  that  ne  was  not  much  used  to  boxine.  Box- 
ing, said  the  Captain,  you  are  to  fight  what  is  called 
a  dueL — You  are  to  encounter  him  with  fnstob,  and 
put  a  bullet  through  him  if  you  can.  It  is  true,  he 
will  have  a  chance  of  putting  one  through  you ;  but 
in  that  consists  the  honour ;  for  where  there  is  no 
danger,  there  i»  no  glory.  You  will  provide  your- 
self a  second.  There  is  an  hostier  here  at  the  pnblia 
house,  that  is  a  brave  fellow,  and  will  answer  the 
purpose.  Being  furnished  with  a  second,  you  wiU 
provide  yourself  with  a  pair  of  pistols,  powder  and 
t>all  of  course.  In  the  mean  time  your  adversary, 
notified  of  your  intentions,  will  do  the  like. — ^Thua 
equipped,  you  will  advance  to  the  place  agreed  upon. 
The  gi-ound  will  be  measured  out;  ten,  seven,  ur 
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fire  steps ;  back  to  back,  and  coming  round  to  your 
place,  nre.  Or  taking  your  ground,  stand  still  and 
nre;  or  it  may  be,  advance  and  fire  as  you  meet,  at 
what  distance  you  think  proper.  The  rules  in  this 
respect  are  not  fixed,  but  as  the  parties  can  agree,  or 
the  seconds  point  out.  When  you  come  to  fire,  be 
sure  you  keep  a  steady  hand,  and  take  good  aim. 
Bemember  that  the  pistol  barrel  being  short, 
the  powder  is  apt  to  tarow  the  bullet  up.  Your 
sight,  therefore,  ought  to  be  about  the  waist- 
b:ind  of  his  breeches,  so  that  you  have  the  whole 
length  of  his  body,  and  his  head  in  the  bargain, 
to  come  and  go  upon.  It  is  true,  he  in  the  me^n 
time  will  take  the  same  advantage  of  you.  He 
may  hit  you  about  the  groin,  or  the  belly.  I  have 
known  some  shot  in  the  thigh,  or  the  leg.  The 
throat  also,  and  the  head,  are  in  themselves  vulnera- 
ble: It  is  no  uncommon  thing  to  have  an  arm  broke, 
or  a  splinter  struck  otf  the  nose,  or  an  eye  shot  out: 
but  as  in  that  case  the  ball  mostly  posses  through 
ihe  brain,  and  the  man  being  dead  at  any  rate,  the 
loss  of  siglit  is  not  greatly  felt 

As  the  Gaptiin  sooke,  Teague  seemed  to  feel  in 
himself  every  wouncl  which  was  described,  the  ball 
hitting  him,  now  in  one  part,  and  now  in  another. 
At  the  last  words,  it  seemed  to  pass  through  his 
head,  and  he  was  half  dead,  in  imagmation.  Making 
a  shift  ti»  express  himself  he  gave  the  Captain  to  un- 
derstand, that  he  could  by  no  niieans  undertake  the 
office.  What  I  said  the  Captain ;  you  whom  nothing 
would  serve  some  time  ago  but  to  be  a  le^lator, 
or  a  philoMpher,  or  preacher,  in  order  to  gain  fame, 
will  now  decline  a  business  for  which  you  are  quali- 
fied I  This  requires  no  knowledge  of  finances,  no 
reading  of  natural  history,  or  any  study  of  the  fa- 
thersw  Tou  have  nothing  more  to  do  than  keep  a 
steady  hand  and  a  good  eye. 

In  the  elu>ly  practice  of  this  exercise,  I  mean  the 
combat  of  the  duel,  it  was  customary  to  exact  an 
oath  of  the  combatants,  before  they  entered  tiie  lists', 
that  they  had  no  enchantments,  or  power  of  witch- 
craft, about  them. — Whether  you  should  think  it 
uecessary  to  put  him  to  his  voir  dire,  on  tlus  point,  I 
shall  not  say ;  but  I  am  persuaded,  that  on  your  part 
you  have  too  much  honour,  to  make  use  of  spells,  or 
undue  means,  to  take  away  his  life  or  save  your  own. 
You  will  leave  all  to  the  chance  of  fair  shooting. 
One  thing  you  will  observe  and  which  is  allowable 
in  this  battle;  you  will  take  care  not  to  present 
yourself  to  him  with  a  full  breast,  but  angularly,  and 
your  head  turned  round  over  the  left  shoulder,  like 
a  weather-cock.  For  thus  a  smaller  surface  being 
presented  to  an  adversary,  he  will  be  less  likely  to 
nit  you.  You  must  throw  your  legs  into  lines  paral- 
lel, and  keep  them  one  directly  behind  the  other. 
Tlins  you  wul  stand  like  a  sail  hauled  close  to  the 
wind.  Keep  a  ffood  countenance,  a  sharp  eye,  and 
a  sour  look ;  and  if  you  feel  any  thing  like  a  cholic, 
or  a  palpit>ition  of  the  heart,  make  no  noise  about  it 
If  the  ball  should  take  you  in  the  gills,  or  the  gizzard, 
fall  down  as  decently  as  you  can,  and  die  like  a  man 
of  honour. 

It  was  of  no  use  to  urge  the  matter ;  the  Irishman 
was  but  the  more  opp<^ed  to  the  proposition,  and 
utterly  refused  to  be  after  fighting  in  any  such  man- 
ner. The  Captain,  finding  this  to  be  the  ease,  dis- 
missed him  to  dean  his  lK>otB  and  spurs,  and  rub 
.  down  his  hone  in  the  stable. 

On  reflection,  it  seemed  advisable  to  the  Captain 
to  write  an  answer  to  the  card  which  Colonel  or 
Major  Jacko,  or  whatever  his  title  may  have  been, 
haa  sent  him  this  morning.    It  was  as  follows  :~* 

So, 

I  have  two  objections  to  this  duel  matter.    The 
one  IB,  lest  I  should  hurt  you;  and  the  other  is,  lest 


you  should  hurt  me.  I  do  not  see  any  good  it  would 
do  me  to  put  a  bullet  thro'  any  part  of  your  bod^. 
I  could  make  no  use  of  you  when  dead  for  any  culi- 
nary purpose,  as  I  would  a  rabbit  or  turkey.  I  am 
no  cannibal  to  feed  on  the  flesh  of  men.  Why  then 
shoot  down  a  human  creature,  of  which  I  could  make 
no  use?  A  buffaloe  would  be  better  meat  For 
though  your  flesh  may  be  delicate  and  tender ;  yet 
it  wants  that  firmness  and  cousist^cv  which  takes 
and  retains  salt  At  any  rate,  it  would  not  be  fit  for 
long  sea  voyages.  You  might  make  a  good  barbae ue, 
it  b  true,  being  of  the  nature  of  a  racoon  or  an  opos- 
sum ;  but  people  are  not  in  the  habit  of  barbacuiug 
any  thing  human  now.  As  to  your  hide,  it  is  not  • 
worth  taking  oif,  bemg  little  better  than  that  of  a 
year  old  colt 

It  would  seem  to  me  a  strange  thing  to  shoot  at  a 
man  that  would  stand  still  to  be  shot  at;  inasmuch 
as  I  have  been  heretofore  used  to  shoot  at  things 
flying,  or  running,  or  jumping. — Were  you  on  a  tree 
now,  like  a  squiiTcl,  endeavouring  to  hide  yourself 
in  the  branches,  or  like  a  racoon,  that  after  much 
eyeing  and  spying,  I  observe  at  length  in  the  crutch 
of  a  tall  oak,  with  boughs  and  leaves  intervening,  so 
that  I  could  just  get  a  sight  of  his  hinder  parts,  I 
should  think  it  pleasurable  enough  to  take  a  shot  at 
you.  But  as  it  is,  there  is  no  skill  or  judgment  re- 
quisite either  to  discover  or  take  you  down. 

As  to  myself, .  I  do  not  much  like  to  stand  in  the 
way  of  any  thing  harmful  I  am  under  apprehen- 
sions you  might  hit  me.  That  being  the  case,  I 
think  it  most  advisable  to  stay  at  a  distance.  If  you 
want  to  try  your  pistols,  take  some  object,  a  tree  or 
a  bam  door,  about  my  dimensions.  If  you  hit  that, 
send  me  word,  and  I  shall  acknowledge  that  if  I  had 
been  in  the  same  place  you  might  also  have  hit  me. 

J.  F. 


AH 


T  ON  COMMON  SOtSK 


After  thinking  a  good  deal  upon  what  might  be 
given  as  a  deflnition  of  common  sense;  in  other 
words,  what  phrase  might  be  substituted  in  lien  of 
it ;  for  that  is  what  is  meant  by  a  definition  ;  I  would 
try  whether  the  phrase,  natural  judgment,  would  not 
da  Getting  up  a  little  in  the  world,  and  examining 
mankind,  there  was  nothing  tiiat  struck  me  so  much 
as  to  find  men,  thought  eminent  in  a  profession,  seem- 
ing to  want  judgment  in  matters  of  knowledge, 
which  was  common  to  me  with  them.  I  took  it  for 
granted,  that,  it  was  owing  to  the  mind  being  so 
much  employed  in  a  particular  way,  that  it  had  no 
habit  of  thinking  in  any  other ;  and  doubtless  there 
is  a  good  deal  in  this.  For  a  mathematician,  capa- 
ble of  demonstrating  all  the  problems  of  £uclid ; 
and  even  of  inventing  shorter  and  deafer  me- 
thods of  demonstration,  may  be  incapable  of  compar- 
ing ideas,  and  drawing  eon^lusions  on  a  matter 
of  domestic  economy  or  national  concern.  For 
though  a  great  deal  may  be  owing  to  a  know- 
ledge of  the  particular  subject,  and  a  habit  of  think- 
ing upon  it;  yet  as  much  or  more  depends  upon  the 
natural  judgment  I  will  select  the  instance,  of  a 
lawyer,  because  it  is  in  that  profession  that  I  have 
had  an  opportunity,  the  most,  of  examining  the  ori- 
ginal powers  of  the  mind.  In  this  profession  1  have 
found  those  of  the  highest  reputation  of  legal  know- 
ledge, and  who  were  so,  and  yet  were  not  the  must 
successful  in  particular  causes.  The  reason  was,  that 
though  they  nad  a  knowledge  of  rules,  they  failed  in 
the  application  of  tJiem  ana  hod  not  given  good  ad- 
vice, in  bringing  or  defending  the  action  in  which 
they  had  been  consulted.  "Or  whether  the  cauRC 
were  good  or  bad,  they  had  wanted  judgment  in 
conducting  it  The  attempting  to  mmntain  untena- 
ble ground ;  or  the  points  upon  which  they  put  t;he 
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cauBe,  showed  a  want  of  judgment  It  is  the  same 
thing  in  the  case  of  u  judge.  The  knowledge  of  all 
law  goei  but  a  little  way  to  the  di«eerning  the  jus- 
tice of  the  cause.  Because  the  application  of  the 
rule  to  the  case,  is  the  province  of  judgment  Hence 
it  is  that  if  my  cause  is  good,  and  I  am  to  have  my 
choice  of  two  Judges,  the  one  of  great  legal  science, 
but  deficient  in  natural  judgiuent ;  the  other  of  good 
natural  judgment,  but  of  no  legal  knowledge,  I  would 
take  the  one  that  had  what  we  call  ectnmon  tenne. 
For  though  I  could  not  have  a  perfect  confidence  in 
the  decision  of  one  or  the  other,  yet  I  would  think 
my  chance  best -with  the  one  that  had  common  sense. 
If  my  cause  was  bad,  I  might  think  I  stood  some 
chance  with  the  learned  judge,  deficient  in  natural 
judgment  An  ingenious  advocate  would  lead  off 
his  mind,  upon  some  quibble,  and  calling  that  I.iw, 
flatter  him  upon  his  knowing  the  law,  and  least  his 
knowledge  of  it  should  be  called  in  question,  the 
learned  judge  might  determine  for  him.  For  there 
is  nothing  that  nlarms  a  dunce  so  much  as  the  idea 
of  reason.  It  is  a  prostrating  principle  that  puts  hitn 
upon  alevol  with  the  bulk  of  mankind.  The  kn<»w- 
ledge  of  an  artificial  rule  sets  him  above  these,  and 
is,  therefore,  mnmtained  by  him  with  all  the  tenacity 
of  distinguishing  prerogative.  To  a  weak  judge,  de- 
ficient in  natural  reason,  a  knowledge  of  precedents 
is  indispensable.  In  the  language  of  Scotch  presby- 
terian  eloquence,  there  is  such  a  thing  us  huxex  and 
ien  to  hand  up  a  crippled  ChritttiafCt  brfeks  ;  or,  in 
English,  hooks  and  eyes,  which  were  before  buttons 
and  button-holes,  to  answer  the  same  purpose  with 
pantaloons  or  sherryvalliea.  ?uch  are  cases  to  a 
ludge,  weak  in  understanding;  because  these  give 
him  the  appearance  of  learning,  and  having  made 
research. 

But  it  does  not  follow,  that  I  undervalue  legal 
knowledge  in  a  lawyer,  or  judge,  or  resolve  all  into 
common  sense  in  that  or  any  other  profession  or  oc- 
cupation. 

I  select,  in  the  next  instance,  that  of  a  physician. 
"What  can  one  do  in  this  profession,  without  medical 
knowledge  f  And  yet  without  good  sense,  the  phy- 
sician is  as  likely  to  kill  as  to  cure.  It  is  the  only 
means  that  one  who  is  not  a  ph^'sician  himself  has 
to  judge  of  the  skill  of  one  who  calls  himself  such, 
what  appears  to  be  the  grade  of  his  mind,  and  his 
understainding  upon  common  subjects.  We  say,  he 
does  not  appear  to  have  common  sense ;  how  can  he 
be  trusted  in  his  profession  f  Common  sense,  I  take 
to  be,  therefore,  judgment  upon  common  subjects: 
and  that  degree  of  it  which  falls  to  the  share  of  the 
bulk  of  mankind.  For  even  amongst  the  common 
people,  we  speak  of  mother  mt,  which  is  but  another 
name  Tor  common  sense.  Clergy  wit,  is  that  of 
school  learning ;  or  the  lessons  of  science,  in  which 
a  .dunce  may  be  enunent  For  it  requires  but  me- 
mory and  application.  But  the  adage  is  the  dictate 
of  experience,  and  the  truth  of  it  is  eternal,  "  An 
ounce  of  mother  wit  is  worth  a  pound  of  clergy." 

We  speak  of  an  egregious  blockhead,  and  say,  he 
has  not  even  common  sense :  that  is,  he  has  not  the 
very  thing  that  is  necessary  to  begin  with;  and 
which  every  person  is  usually  endowed  with,  that 
has  the  proportions  of  the  human  form.  It  seems  to 
be  something  bordering  on  instinct,  and  resembles  it 
in  the  uniformity  and  certainty  of  its  operations.  It 
is  thot  without  which  it  is  not  worth  wnile  attempts 
ing  to  make  a  great  roan.  What  is  a  general  with- 
out common  sense — ^that  is,  natural  judgment!  But 
why  talk  of  generals,  or  lawyers,  or  judges,  or  go  so 
far  from  home  f  Where  we  see,  as  we  sometimes 
do,  the  want  of  natural  judgment,  in  the  manage- 
ment of  a  man's  own  affairs,  on  a  small  scale ;  whe- 
ther of  merchandise,  or  of  manufactures,  or  fanning, 


we  say  that  he  cannot  succeed;  and  in  general, 
though  not  always,  the  want  of  success  in  common 
pursuits,  is  owing  to  inexperience,  or  a  want  of  natu- 
ral judgment  The  quibbling  in  a  matter  of  con- 
tract ;  the  evasion  of  fulfilment,  is  a  want  of  natural 
judgment     1  think  the  poet  sap, 

Tbe  wsnt  of  honesty  fe  want  of  seme. 

There  can  be  nothing  more  true:  And  I  think  it  is 
r^narkable,  that  in  Uiose  divine  writings,  which  we 
call,  by  way  of  eminence,  the  scriptures,  dislionesty 
is  called /o//^ ;  and  honesty  wisdom.  Common  sense 
is  that  degree  of  understanding  which  is  ^^ven  to 
men  in  general,  though  some  are  peculiarlyiavour- 
ed  with  uncommon  powers.  But  no  man  can  be 
said  to  have  couimon  sense  who  is  a  knave.  For. 
of  all  things,  it  is  tlie  strongest  proof  of  a  want  of 
judgment  upon  an  extensive  scale.  Had  I  the  world 
to  begin  again,  with  all  the  experieoce  that  yean 
have  given  me,  and  were  to  think  myself  at  liberty^ 
from  all  considerations  of  duty  or  obligation ;  yet 
on  the  principle  of  self-interest,  I  would  be  honest 
and  exceed,  rather  than  come  short,  in  givii;g  to  aU 
their  due.  For  it  is  the  adage,  and  as  true  aa  any 
of  the  apothegms  that  we  hear,  that  honesty  k  the 
best  pohcy.  Indeed  all  the  rules  of  morality  are  but 
maxims  of  prudence.  They  all  lead  to  self-preserva- 
tion ;  and  bad  they  no  other  foundation,  they  would 
rest  upon  this,  as  sufficient  to  support  them.  Tbe 
discerning  mind  sees  its  interest  as  clear  as  a  ray  of 
light  lading  it  to  do  justice.  Let  me  see  any  maa 
quibble  and  evade,  cheat  or  defraud,  and  I  do  not 
say  constructively,  and  with  a  reference  to  a  future 
state,  but  in  relation  to  this  life,  and  his  temporal 
affairs,  that  he  is  unwise ;  that  is,  he  wants  the  judg- 
ment to  perceive  his  true  interest  Tliis  is  the  ftre- 
sumption ;  and  when  knavery  is  found  to  consist  with 
strong  powers,  I  resolve  it  into  defect  of  fortitude, 
or  want  of  resolution,  to  be  what  the  man  must 
know  what  he  ought  to  be.    Tlie 


-Tkleo  mslion  proboque, 


Deterlors  seqnor 

is  correct  Present  gain  is  preferred  to  future  good ; 
like  the  child  that  wishes  the  tree  cut  down,  that  it 
may  have  all  the  fruit  at  one  season.  Tlie  feelinp 
of  resentment,  or  of  love  and  strong  passions,  ambi- 
tion or  avarice,  like  tempests  on  the  ocean;  take  away 
the  presence  of  mind,  and  baffle  the  skill  of  the  navi- 
gator. Therefore  my  reasoning  does  not  apply  in 
cases  where  the  passions  are  concerned.  But  m  a 
cose  of  dispassionate  judging,  as  in  a  matter  of  meum 
and  tuum,  between  indifferent  persons;  or  where 
the  question  may  be,  by  what  means  an  object  is 
most  directiy  attainable,  the  strength  of  natural 
judgment,  or  common  sense,  shows  itself.  Where  the 
crooked  path  is  chosen,  or  the  felse  conception  is  en- 
tertained, we  say  there  is  a  want  of  common  semsA. 

PKOPHXCT  or  Tlia  OBXATlcnS  OF  AMXaiCA  — rSOM  TSM  VBBfQ 

OLOBT  OTAJiaaiOA. 

Eugenio.  "lis  true  no  human  eye  can  penetrate 
The  veil  obscure,  and  in  fair  light  di8clos*d 
Behold  the  scenes  of  dark  futurity ; 
Yet  if  we  reason  from  the  course  of  things. 
And  downward  trace  the  vestiges  of  time. 
The  mind  prophetic  grows  and  pierces  far 
Thro*  ages  yet  unborn.    We  saw  the  states 
And  mighty  empires  of  the  East  arise 
In  swift  succession  from  the  Assyrian 
To  Macedon  and  Rome ;  to  Britain  thence 
Dominion  drove  her  car,  she  stretch'd  her  ro:gn 
O'er  many  isles,  wide  seas  and  peopled  landsw 
Now  in  the  West  a  continent  appears ; 
A  newer  world  now  opens  to  her  view; 
tShe  hastens  onward  to  th'  Ameiio  shores 
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And  bids  a  scene  of  recent  wonders  rise.  ^ 

Kew  states,  new  empires,  and  a  line  of  kings, 

Hi^h  raised  in  glory,  cities,  ]>alaces. 

Fair  domes  on  each  long  bay,  sea,  shore,  or  stream, 

Circling  the  hills,  now  rear  tlieir  lofty  heads. 

Far  in  the  Acetic  skies  a  Petersburgh, 

A  Bergen  or  Archungel  lifts  its  spires, 

Glitt'nng  with  ice,  far  in  the  West  appears 

A  new  Palmyra  or  an  Ecbatan, 

And  sees  the  slow  pac'd  caravan  return 

Cer  many  a  realm  from  the  Pacific  shore, 

Where  fleets  shall  then  convey  rich  Persia's  silks, 

Arabia's  perfumes,  and  spices  rare 

Of  Philipine,  Ccelebe,  and  Marian  isles, 

Or  from  the  Acnnulco  coast  our  India  then, 

leaden  with  peurl,  and  burning  gems  and  gold. 

Far  in  the  Soutii  I  see  a  Babylon, 

As  once  by  Tigris  or  Eui)hrates  stream, 

AVith  blazing  watch-tow  rs  ai)d  observatories 

Kising  to  heaven;  from  thence  astronomers 

With  optic  glass  take  nobler  views  of  God, 

In  golden  suns  and  shining  worlds  display*d, 

Tha  I  the  poor  Ciialdean  with  the  naked  eya 

A  Nineveh  where  Oronoque  descends 

With  waves  discolored  from  the  Andes  high. 

Winding  himself  around  a  hundred  isles 

Where  golden  buildings  glitter  o'er  his  tide. 

Two  mighty  natio.is  shall  the  people  grow 

Which  cultivate  the  banks  of  many  a  flood. 

In  crystal  currents  poured  from  the  hills, 

Apalachia  name<1,  to  lave  the  sands 

Oi  Carolina,  Georgia,  and  the  plains 

Stretched  out  from  thence  far  to  the  burning  line, 

St  John's,  or  Clarendon,  or  Albemarle. 

And  thou  Patowmack,  navigable  stream. 

Rolling  thy  waters  through  Virginia's  groves. 

Shall  vie  with  Thames,  the  Tiber,  or  the  Rhine, 

For  on  thy  banks  1  see  an  hundred  towns. 

And  tlie  tall  vessels  wafted  down  thy  tide. 

Hoarse  Niagam's  stream  now  roaring  on 

Thro'  woods  and  rocks,  and  broken  mountains  torn, 

In  days  remote,  far  from  their  ancient  beds. 

By  some  ereat  monarch  taught  a  better  course. 

Or  cleai*ea  of  cataracts  shall  flow  beneath 

Unnumber'd  boats,  and  merchandize,  and  men ; 

And  from  the  coasts  of  piny  Laibradore, 

A  tliousand  navies  crowd  before  the  gale, 

And  spread  their  etimmerce  to  remotest  lands, 

Or  bear  their  thunder  round  the  conquerM  world. 

LeaudT.  And  here  fair  freedom  shall  for  ever 
reign. 
1  see  a  train,  a  glorious  train  appear. 
Of  patriots  plac'd  in  equal  fame  with  those 
Who  nobly  fell  for  Athens  or  for  Rome. 
The  sons  of  Boston  resolute  and  brave, 
The  firm  supporters  of  our  inhired  rights. 
Shall  lose  their  splendors  in  the  brighter  beams 
Of  patriots  fameo  and  heroes  yet  unborn. 

Aca^o.  *Tia  but  the  morning  of  the  world  with  us. 
And  science  yet  but  sheds  her  orient  rays. 
]  see  the  age,  the  happy  age  roll  on 
Bright  with  the  splendors  of  her  mid-day  beams. 
I  see  a  Homer  ana  a  Milt4>n  rise 
In  all  the  pomp  and  majesty  of  song. 
Which  fives  iminort;il  vigor  to  the  deeds 
Achiev*d  by  heroes  in  the  fields  of  fame. 
A  second  rope,  like  that  Arabian  bird 
Of  which  no  age  can  boast  but  one,  may  yet 
Awake  the  muse  by  SchuylkilUs  silent  stream. 
And  bid  new  forests  bloom  along  her  tide. 
And  Susquehanna's  rocky  stream  unsung. 
In  bright  meanders  winding  round  the  hills. 
Where  first  the  mountain  nymph  sweet  echo  beard 
The  uncouth  music  of  my  rural  lay, 
Shall  yet  remurmur  to  we  magic  sound 


Of  song  heroic,  when  in  future  days 
ISome  noble  Hampden  rises  into  fame. 

Leander   On  Roanoke's  and  James's  limpid  waves 
The  sound  of  music  murmurs  in  the  gale ; 
Another  Denham  celebrates  their  flow. 
In  gliding  numbers  and  harmonious  lays. 

Eugenio.  Now  in  the  bowers  of  Tuscarora  hills. 
As  once  on  Pindus  all  the  muses  stray, 
Kew  Theban  bards  high  soaring  reach  the  skies. 
And  swim  along  thro'  azure  deeps  of  air. 

Leander.    From  Alleghany  in  thick  groves  im- 
brown'd,* 
Sweet  music  breathing  thro'  the  shades  of  night 
Steals  on  my  ear,  they  sing  the  origin 
I  Of  those  fair  lights  which  gild  the  firmament ; 
I  From  whence  the  golc  that  murmurs  in  the  pines ; 
Why  flows  the  stream,  down  from  the  mountain's 

brow. 
And  rolls  the  ocean  lower  than  the  land  f 
They  sing  the  final  destiny  of  things. 
The  great  result  of  all  our  labors  here, 
The  last  day's  glory  and  the  world  renew'd. 
Such  are  their  themes,  for  in  these  happier  days 
The  bard  enraptur'd  scorns  ignoble  strains. 
Fair  science  smiling  and  full  truth  revealed. 
The  world  at  peace,  and  all  her  tumults  o'er, 
Tlie  blissful  prelude  to  Emanuel's  reign. 

Acasto.  This  is  thy  praise,  America,  thy  poVr, 
Tliou  best  of  climes  by  science  visited. 
By  freedom  blest,  and  richly  stor'd  with  all 
The  luxuries  of  life.     Hail,  happy  land. 
The  seat  of  empire,  the  abode  or  kings. 
The  final  stage  where  time  shall  introduce 
Renowned  characters,  and  glorious  works 
Of  high  invention  and  of  wond'rous  art. 
Which  not  the  ravages  of  time  shall  waste 
Till  he  himself  has  run  his  lon^  career ; 
Till  all  those  glorious  orbs  of  light  on  high. 
The  rolling  wondera.that  surround  the  ball. 
Drop  from  their  spheres  extinguish'd  and  consum'd ; 
When  final  ruin  with  her  fiery  car  ^ 

Rides  o'er  creation,  and  all  nature's  works 
Are  lost  in  chaos  and  the  womb  of  night. 

WILLIAM   WHITE. 

William  White  was  bom  in  Philadelphia,  April 
4, 17'48  rMarch  24, 1747,  Old  Style).  He  was  pre- 
pared lur  college  at  the  Latin  school  by  the 
celebrated  teachers  Paul  Jackson  and  Jolin  Beve- 
ridge,  the  Latin  poet,  whom  he  calls  ^^a  thorough 
grammarian,  with  little  else  to  recommend  him.*^ 
An  anecdote  of  his  early  days  is  related  by  one 
of  his  playfellows.  We  give  it  in  the  words  of 
the  narrator  from  the  Rev.  Dr.  Wilson's  Memoir: 
"  It  has  been  thonglit  that  the  bent  of  the  genius, 
and  the  probable  future  pursuits  in  life,  are  some- 
times indicated  by  the  amusements  most  attrac- 
tive in  early  youth.  A  few  circumstances  of  that 
nature,  occurring  while  he  was  very  youngs  have 
been  communicated  to  me.  They  were  rei>eatedly 
related  by  a  lady  who  was  his  intimate  playmate 
from  a  very  early  age,  and  about  a  year  and  a 
half  older  than  he  was ;  a  daughter  of  Mr.  Ste- 
phen Pascal,!  a  member  of  the  society  of  Friends,t 


♦  Letter  to  Bp.  Hobart 

t  Afterwards  married  to  Mr.  Livt  Hollinirsworth,  and  the 
mother  of  my  brother-in-1ftw.  She  die<l  only  a  few  vears  be< 
fore  the  Bishop.  The  drcumstitnccs  were  comnjaulcated  by 
Mrs.  Susan  E<»ard. 

%  Dr.  White  was  much  esteemed  and  beloved  bj  the  jnem* 
bers  of  that  society.    After  be  became  a  bishop,  it  was  not 
<   uncommon  for  some  of  them,  even  of  the  meet  plain  and  stiiot, 
'  to  speak  of  him  as*"  OMT  good  bishop.*^ 
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resulinff  in  the  house  adjoining?  Colonel  White's. 
That  lady  bore  testimony  to  his  earlv  piety,  and 
was  wont  to  say,  when  she  was  herself  advanced 
in  life^  *  Billy  White  (so  she  continne<l  to  call 
him)  was  bom  a  bishop.  I  never  could  persuade 
hlra  to  play  any  thing  but  church.  He  would  tie 
his  own  or  my  apron  round  his  neck,  for  a  gown, 
and  stand  behinu  a  low  chair,  which  he  called  his 
pulpit ;  I,  seated  before  him  on  a  little  bench,  was 
the  congregation ;  and  he  always  preached  to  me 
about  being  g(x>d.  One  day,'  she  added,  'I 
heard. him  cning,  and  saw  him  running  into  the 
street,  and  the  nurse-maid  after  him,  caUing  to 
him  to  come  back  and  be  dressed.  He  refused, 
saying,  I  do  not  want  to  go  to  dancing-school,  and 
I  won't  be  dressed,  for  I  don't  think  it  is  good  to 
learn  to  dance.  And  that  was  tlie  only  time  I 
ever  knew  Billy  White  to  be  a  naughty  boy.' 
The  lady  who  gave  me  these  anecdotes,  and  in 
whose  own  language  nearly  they  are  related, 
added  tliat  she  had  the  pleasure  of  repeating  these 
reminiscences  of  his  childhood  to  the  Bi>hop: 
they  amused  him;  and  he  told  her  that  his 
motlier,  finding  tliat  he  was  so  averse  to  learning 
to  dance,  gave  it  up;  *  though,'  he  said,  ^lam 
by  no  means  opi)oeed  to  others  learning,  if  they 
lite  to  dance.' 

He  completed  his  collegiate  course  in  his  seven- 
teenth year,  and  soon  entered  upon  a  i)reparation 
for  the  career  of  his  choice.  lie  was  much  im- 
pressed at  this  period  of  his  life  by  the  preaching 
of  Whitefield. 

In  1770,  White  visited  England  to  obtain  ordi- 
nation. He  was  a  neighbor  during  a  porti<m  of 
his  residence  in  London  of  Goldsmith,  and  de- 
scribes an  interview  with  him : — 

We  lodged,  for  some  time,  near  to  one  another,  in 
Brick  |k>urt,  of  the  Temple.  1  bad  it  intimate<l  to 
him,  by  an  f^sqoaintance  of  both,  that  I  wished  for 
the  pleasure  of  making  him  a  visit  It  ensued ;  and 
in  our  conversation  it  took  a  turn  which  excited  in 
me  a  painful  sensation,  from  the  circumstance  that  a 
man  of  such  a  genius  should  write  for  bread.  His 
'^Deserted  Villnge*"  came  under  notice;  and  some 
remarks  were  made  by  us  on  the  principle  of  it — 
the  decay  of  the  peasantry.  He  said,  that  were  he 
to  write  a  pamphlet  on  the  subject,  he  couKl  prove 
the  point  incontrovertibly.  On  his  being  asked,  why 
he  aid  not  set  his  mind  to  this,  his  answer  was :  **  It 
is  not  worth  my  while.  A  good  poem  will  bring  me 
one  hundred  guineas :  but  the  pamphlet  would  bring 
me  nothing  *  This  was  a  short  time  before  my  leav* 
ing  of  England,  and  I  saw  the  Doctor  no  more. 

He  also  visited  Johnson. 

Having  mentioned  some  literary  characters,  who 
became  fiersonallv  known  to  me  in  the  university,  I 
wUl  not  omit,  although  extraneous  to  it,  that  giant 
of  genius  and  literature,  Dr.  Samuel  Johnson.  My 
introduction  to  hun  was  a  letter  from  the  Rev.  Jona- 
than Odell,  formerly  missionanr  at  Burlington.  The 
Doctor  was  very  civil  to  me.  I  visited  him  occosion- 
ally ;  and  I  know  some  who  would  be  tempted  to 
envy  me  the  felicity  of  having  found  him,  one  mom-, 
in^,  in  the  act  of  preparing  his  dictionary  for  a  new 
edition.  His  harshness  or  manners  never  displayed 
itself  to  me,  except  in  one  instance ;  when  he  told 
me  that  had  he  been  prime  minister,  during  the  then 
recent  controversy  concerning  the  stamp  act,  he 
would  have  sent  a  ship  of  war,  and  levelled  one  of 
our  principal  cities  with  the  ground.    On  the  other 


hand,  I  have  heard  from  him  sentiments  ciprcaMfc 
of  a  feeling  heart ;  and  convincing  me,  that  he  would 
not  have  done  as  he  said.  Having  dined  in  compaDj 
with  him,  in  Kensington,  at  the  house  of  Mr.  £lnhiii- 
stone,  we\X  known  to  scholars  of  that  day,  ana  re- 
turning in  the  stage-coach  with  tlie  Doctor,  I  meo- 
tioned  to  him  there  being  a  Philadelphia  edition  of 
his  **  Prince  of  Abvasinia"  He  expressed  a  wish  to 
see  it  I  promised  to  send  him  a  copy  on  my  return 
to  Philadelphia,  and  did  sa  He  returned  a  polite 
answer,  which  is  printed  in  Mr.  BoewelTs  second 
edition  of  his  Life  of  the  Doctor.  Mr.  (nnce  the 
Rev.  Dr.)  Abercrombie's  admiration  of  Dr.  Johnson 
had  led  to  a  correspondence  with  Mr.  Bosw^  to 
whom,  with  my  consent,  the  letter  wa*  sent* 

Having  l)een  ordained  deacon  and  priest,  he 
returned  to  his  native  city,  in  Sept^nber,  1772, 
and  was  chosen  an  a^istant  minister  of  Christ 
and  St  Peter's  churches.  In  1773,  he  married 
Miss  Mary  Harrison. 

From  the  outset  of  the  Revolution  he  sided  with 
his  countrymen,  but  took  no  active  put  in  the 
stniggle.  In  his  own  words,  '"  I  never  beat  the 
ecclesiastic  drum.  *  *  Being  invited  to  preach 
before  a  battalion,  I  declined ;  and  mentioDed  to 
the  colonel,  who  was  one  of  the  warmest  spirits 
of  the  day,t  my  objections  to  the  making  of  the 
ministry  instrumental  to  the  war.'*  He  oontiniied 
to  pray  for  the  king  until  the  signing  of  tlie 
declaration  of  independence,  when  he  took  the 
oath  of  allegiance  to  tlie  United  States.  During 
its  administrati(m,  an  accpiaintanoe  made  a  sig- 
nificant gc^ture  of  the  neck.  The  clergjTnan  re- 
marked, "I  perceived  by  your  gesture  that  you 
thought  I  was  exposing  my  neck  to  great  danger 
by  the  step  which  I  have  taken.  But  I  have  not 
taken  it  without  fbll  deliberation.  I  I^w  my 
danger,  and  that  it  is  tlie  greater  on  account  of 
my  being  a  clergjTnon  of  the  Church  of  England. 
But  I  trust  in  Providence.  The  canj»e  is  a  just 
one,  and  I  am  persuade<l  will  be  ]»n>tecte<l.'' 

In  September,  1777,  he  was  ch(»sen  one  of  the 
chaplains  of  Congress.  "The  circumstances," 
says  his  b]ogra])her,  ^'attending  his  acceptance  of 
this  appointment  were  sometimes  detailed  by  him, 
in  conversation  with  his  fi-iends,  ii^  a  lively  man- 
ner. Bishop  Kemper,  of  Missouri  and  Indiana, 
who  was  present  on  some  such  occasions,  men- 
tions to  me  that  he  related  tliem  thus  \  *•  That  he 
had  removed  with  his  family  to  Maryland ;  and 
being  on  a  journey,  stopped  at  a  small  village  be- 
tween HurK>rd  county  and  Philadelphia,  at  which 
he  was  met  by  a  courier  from  Yorktown,  inform- 
ing him  of  his  being  appointed  by  Congress  their 
dmphiin,and  requesting  nis  immediate  attendance: 
that  he  thought  of  it  for  a  short  time ;  it  was  in 
one  of  the  gloomiest  periods  of  the  American  afiairs, 
when  General  Bnrgoyne  was  marching,  i^ithout 
having  yet  received  a  serious  check,  so  far  as  was 
then  Ibiown,  through  the  northern  parts  of  New 


♦  There  was  sent,  not  tbe  lettei.  m  1  rappooed,  bot  s  eopf  «f 
It  This  (kct  was  not  known  to  me,  nnUl  the  foHowing  tad 
dent  Olnlnft  at  the  table  of  President  Washington,  and  aitttac 
near  to  Mr.  Swanwlek.  then  a  member  of  Conirreas.  thbrHated 
anecdote  harlng  been  given  by  me  to  a  few  gentlemen  witUa 
hearing,  Mr.  Swanwlek,  bearing  of  the  sending  of  the  letter, 
corrected  the  error ;  and  declaiming  on  the  sut^fect  expected 
to  see  the  time  when  the  lettt^r  wonld  be  worth  two  (bouaaad 
gvlneas.    (Note  bj  the  Bishop  In  1S80.) 

t  The  colonel  alluded  to  was  Timothy  Matlaok,  idKMe  ar- 
dor In  the  American  cause  cannot  but  be  still  remembered  by 
many.    (Note  by  the  BUhop  In  1680.) 
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York :  and  after  bis  short  consideration,  instead 
of  proceeding  on  his  journey,  he  turned  his 
horses^  headk,  travelled  immediately  to  Yorktown. 
jtnd  entered  on  the  duties  of  his  appointment.^  ^* 
After  the  evacuation  of  Philadelphia  by  the 
British,  White  was  the  only  clergyman  of  his 
oominunion  who  remained  in  the  state.  As  soon 
a^  police  was  concluded  he  took  an  active  part  in 
the  re-organization  of  the  Episcopal  church,  and 
at  the  first  regular  convention  of  the  state  was 
elected  bishop.  He  soon  after  sailed  to  England, 
in  company  with  the  Rev.  Dr.  Provoost,  who 
had  been  elected  bishop  in  New  York,  to  apply 
for  consecration.  An  act  of  parliament  having 
been  passed  to  remove  the  obstacles  which  had 
I>revented  action  in  the  case  of  Bishop  Seabury, 
both  were  coa^ecrate<i  by  the  Archbishop  of  Can- 
terbury, in  the  chapel  of  Lambeth  palace,  Feb.  4, 
1787.  They  soon  after  returned,  landing  at  New 
York  on  Easter  Sunday.  Bishop  White  returned 
to  Philadelphia,  where  he  resided  when  not  absent 
on  his  official  duties  during  the  remainder  of  his 
long  life.  He  published,  in  1813,  Lectures  an  the 
Oat&^hUm  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  : 
with  supplementary  lectures;  one  on  the  Ministry y 
the  other  on  the  Public  Service :  and  Dissertations 
on  Select  Subjects  in  the  Lectures;  in  1817,  Oo/n-' 
parafire  Vieies  of  the  Goatroeersy  between  the 
Oaloiniits  and  the  Ar/nlni  tm^  2  vols.  8vo. ;  in 
1820,  Memoirs  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal 
Church  in  the  ifnited  States  of  America^  re- 
printed in  1835,  with  a  continuation  to  that 
period.  A  number  of  Sermons,  Episcopal  Charges, 
and  Pastoral  Letters,  delivered  in  the  course  of 
his  ministry,  were  published  separately.  The 
Mem  )irs  consist  of  a  brief  narrative  of  the  early 
conventions  and  subsequent  history  of  the  Episco- 
pal Church  after  the  Revolution.  The  charac- 
teristic modesty  of  their  author  led  him  to  touch 
very  briefly  upon  hi-^  own  services,  and  the  his- 
torical value  of  the  work  is  consequently  less  than 
it  otherwise  would  have  been.  In  1817,  at  the 
request  of  Bishop  llobart,  he  addressed  to  that 
prelate  a  letter  containing  an  account  of  his  life 
op  to  the  period  at  which  the  Memoirs  commence. 
He  commences  as  follows : — 

A  few  years  ago  you  requested  of  me  to  prepare 
for  yoa  some  notices  of  the  most  material  circum- 
stnncej  of  my  early  life.  Compliance  was  intended, 
but  has  been  delayed,  in  common  with  many  things 
-which  mfiy  be  done  at  any  time.  It  is  now  under- 
taken, with  a  protest  n^ainst  being  understood  to  be- 
lieve, that  the  o  have  been  euch  events  as  can  make 
tip  a  volume  of  biography ;  otherwise  than  by  the 
help  of  that  art  oi  book-making,  which  has  been 
much  employed  of  late  years  bu  private  histoiy;  but 
the  exercise  of  whieii  1  should  oe  sorry  to  foresee 
on  a  life  of  so  Kttle  variety  or  celebrity  as  mine. 

In  consequence  of  this  caveat,  the  Bishop^s 
biograuher,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Bird  Wilson,  has  not 
printed  thLs  important  letter.  He,  however,  re- 
lers  to  it,  as  furnishing  the  chief  material  of  his 
Memoir,*  published  in  1839. 

We  extract  the  chief  portion  of  the  Bishop's 
*'  Additional  Instructions  for  the  Missionaries  to 
China^   prepared  and  delivered  in  his  eighty- 

•  Memoir  of  the  Llfo  of  the  Rt.  B«v.  WIHUun  White,  D.1>^ 
Bishop  of  the  Prot«Atant  Kpl5co]»Al  Church  in  the  State  of 
Penii^ylvMiia.  By  Bird  Wilson.  D.D^  Pro(jl»a9or  of  SystenuUio 
Dirinlty  in  tlie  Oeoeral  TlMologicai  Seminary. 


eighth  year,  to  Messrs.  Hanson  and  Lockwood,  the 
first  missiunaries  sent  out  by  the  Protestant  Epis* 
oopal  Church  to  that  country : — 

In  the  tie  wliicH  binds  you  to  the  Episcopal  church, 
there  is  nothing  which  places  you  in  the  attitude  of 
hostility  to  men  of  any  other  Christian  denomination, 
and  much  which  should  unite  you  iu  tiffection  to  those 
occupied  in  the  same  cause  with  yourselves.  You 
should  rejoice  in  their  successes,  and  avoid  as  much 
as  possible  all  controversy,  and  all  discussions  which 
may  provoke  it,  on  points  on  which  they  may  differ 
from  our  communion,  without  conforming  in  any 
point  to  what  we  consider  as  erroneous.  If  contro- 
versy should  be  unavoidable,  let  it  be  conducted, 
with  entire  freedom  from  that  bitterness  of  spirit  and 
that  severity  of  language  which  cannot  serve  the 
cause  of  God  under  any  circumstances;  while  in  the 
sphere  which  you  will  occupy  they  will  be  repulsive 
from  a  religion  which  produces  no  better  fruits  on 
the  tempers  of  its  teachers.  In  the  vicissitudes  of 
European  commerce,  and  especially  in  that  of  Can- 
ton, you  will  find  many  who  speak  your  language, 
and  whose  object  is  the  pursuit  of  commerce.  It  is 
to  be  lamented  that  uo<European  government  has 
sustained  even  the  appearance  of  divine  worship 
among  these  its  distant  subjects.  Perha{)6  they  may 
show  themselves  indifferent  or  even  hostile  to  your 
design.  In  either  case  you  will  keep  the  even  tenor 
of  your  way ;  not  moved  by  the  fear  or  expectation 
of  the  favour  of  men.  It  may  happen  incidentally 
to  your  ministry  that  souie  of  these  temporary  resi- 
dents shall  be  broaglit  by  it  to  a  better  mind  in 
regard  "  to  the  tilings  which  belong  to  their  peace.** 
Especially  they  ought  to  be  cautioned  of  the  responsi- 
bility which  they  would  incur  b^  discouragement  of 
the  endeavours  for  the  conversion  of  the  heathen ; 
while,  under  notice  of  missionaries  employed  for  that 
purpose,  there  are  so  many  professing  the  same  faith, 
"  yet  living  without  God  in  the  world."  You  can- 
not be  ignorant  that  in  a  former  age  the  Christian 
religion  was  extensively  propagated  in  China;  being 
countenanced  by  successive  emperors,  and  by  othei'S 
of  high  rank  iu  the  empire.  I<i  either  can  it  be  un- 
known to  you  that  this  was  succeeded  by  an  exten- 
sive persecution  of  all  who  owned  the  name  of  Christ. 
It  is  certain  that  the  change  arose  from  the  inter- 
ference of  the  decrees  of  a  foreign  jurisdiction  with 
immemorial  usages  of  the  Chinese.     It  is  an  old  sub» 

i'ect  of  debate  whether  those  decrees  were  called  for 
)y  the  integrity  of  Christian  truth.  Without  dis- 
cussing the  question  of  them,  the  reason  of  noticing 
them  IS  to  remark,  that  in  reference  to  foreign  juris- 
diction there  can  be  no  room  for  any  difficulty  con- 
cerning it  within  our  communion ;  which  holos  the 
church  in  every  country  to  be  competent  to  self 
government  in  all  matters  left  to  human  discretion. 
\o  faithful  minister  of  our  church  will,  in  any  in- 
stance, relax  a  requisition  of  the  Gospel,  iu  accom- 
modation to  unscnptural  prejudices  of  his  converts ; 
but  he  will  not  bind  them  iu  any  chain  not  bound  on 
them  by  his  Master.  It  has  even  been  said  that  the 
court  of  Pekin  found  itself  in  danger  of  being 
brought  under  subjection  to  a  foreign  prelate.  In 
proportion  to  the  odium  of  such  a  charge,  the  con- 
verted Chinese  should  be  assured  of  sfSety  in  the 
enjoyment  of  the  liberty  "  wherewith  Christ  hath 
made  them  free.** 
In  proposing  the  evidences  of  the  Christian  reli- 

Sion  to  the  Chinese,  and  indeed  to  heathens  of  any 
escription,  Uiere  is  to  be  avoided  the  alternate  dan- 
ger, on  the  one  hand,  of  the  measuring  of  success  by 
any  excitement  of  sensibility,  which  may  be  short- 
Uve<l ;  and  on  the  other,  the  not  exhibiting  of  the 
subject  iu  such  a  point  of  view  as  shall  show  it  to  be 
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coDgenud  witli  the  best  sensibilities  of  onr  nature. 
The  ground  taken  by  the  apostles  must  certainly  be 
that  which  may  most  sa^ly  be  taken  by  all  the 
ministers  of  the  QospeL  When  St  Peter  addressed 
a  Jewish  audiehce,  as  in  the  second  chapter  of  Acts, 
he  laid  the  stress  on  ancient  prophecy.  And  when 
8t  Paul  addressed  heathen  audiences,  as  in  sundry 
passages  of  the  same  book,  the  argument  used  by 
nim  was  the  recent  miracle  of  the  resurrection. 
These  are  points  which  associate  themselves  with  the 
liveliest  or  our  hopes,  and  tend  to  the  excitement  of 
our  best  affections ;  yet  it  is  through  the  door  of  the 
understanding  that  truth  enters  in  order  to  the  taking 
of  possession  of  the  heart  It  is  still  the  ground  of 
prophecy  and  of  miracles  on  which  the  truth  of 
Christianity  must  be  advocated ;  although  not  with- 
out their  connection  with  that  sinfulness  of  human 
nature  to  which  the  contents  of  the  Gospel  are  so 
admirably  adapted ;  laying  in  it  the  only  foundation 
of  trust  in  the  pardon  of  sin,  and  of  claim  of 
deliverance  from  its  thraldom ;  and  in  addition  be- 
ing fruitful  of  consolation,  and  a  sure  ffuide  throng 
life,  and  a  stay  of  dependence  in  the  hour  of  death 
and  the  day  of  judgment  Let  but  these  interesting 
subjects  taike  possession  ofthe  mind,  and  its  na- 
tural language  will  be,  *M^hat  shall  I  do  to  be 
saved?" 

When  the  Gospel  is  preached  to  a  heathen  at  the 
present  day,  we  ought  not  to  forget  to  extend  to  his 
case  that  forbearance  of  divine  mercy  which  St  Paul 
disclosed  when  he  said  to  the  Athenians,  "  the  times 
of  this  ignorance  God  winked  at**  Even  when  we 
have  arrested  his  attention,  but  without  reaching  the 
|K>iut  of  his  conviction,  we  ought  not  to  be  hasty  in 
assuring  ourselves  that  there  may  not  be  wanting 
something  conciliatory  in  manner;  or,  perhaps,  that 
there  may  be  something  repulsive  in  it  We  ought 
therefore  to  wait  in  patience  for  more  auspicious 
moments,  and  not  rosnly  conclude  that  there  is  a 
"  hating  of  the  light,  lest  the  deeds  should  be  re- 
proved.** When  there  is  contemplated  the  aggre- 
gnte  of  Christian  evidence ;  when  there  is  seen  that 
through  the  long  tract  of  four  thousand  years  there 
was  a  chain  of  history,  of  prophecy,  of  miracle,  and 
of  prefiguration,  looking  forward  to  a  dispensation 
to  be  di»close<l  at  the  end  of  that  portion  of  time ; 
when  it  is  seen  that  there  was  then  manifested  the 
great  sacrifice  which  fulfilled  all  that  had  gone  before ; 
and  when  there  is  read  the  record  of  a  sacrifice 
commemorative  of  the  same,  to  be  perpetuated  until 
the  second  coming  of  the  divine  Ordainer,  to  sit  in 
judgment  on  the  world :  it  is  a  mass  of  proof,  which, 
properly  presented,  will  command  the  assent  of  un- 
biassed men  in  all  times  and  places ;  progressing  in 
its  influence  to  the  promised  issue,  when  "  all  the 
kingdoms  of  the  world  shall  have  become  the  king- 
doms of  our  Lord  and  of  His  Christ*' 

The  portrait  of  White,  painted  by  Injnan,  re- 
presents a  countenance  of  great  purity  and  bene- 
volence; one  of  the  noblest  tyf)e8  of  personal 
character  of  our  forefathers,  which  we  are  accus- 
tomed to  associate  with  the  friendships  of  Wash- 
inprton. 


"^^/^^ 
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The  modesty  of  Bishop  White,  with  no  lack  of 
patriotic  or  Christian  firmness,  for  he  maintained 
on  proper  occasions  the  distinctive  principles  of 
his  communion,  and  he  remained  at  1 1 is  post  as  a 
city  clergyman  during  the  terrible  visitations  of 
the  yellow  fever,  was  as  remarkable  aa  his  worth. 


The  memory  of  his  virtoes  and  the  recoDectloB 
of  hL)  appearance  are  cherished  by  his  friends,  and 
weU  deserve  to  be. 

For  the  last  forty  years  of  his  life,  Dr.  White 
was  Senior  and  confeeauently  Premding  Bishop  of 
the  United  States.  His  conrse  on  theologica] 
questions  was  regulated  by  the  quiet  and  UNHle- 
rate  character  of  his  mind.  He  died  after  a  short 
illness,  during  the  time  of  morning  service  on 
Sunday,  July  17,  1886. 

ISAIAH  THOMAS. 

The  eminent  printer,  newspaper  writer,  and 
founder  of  the  American  Antiquarian  Societj, 
was  bom  in  Boston,  January  19th,  1749.  At  »x 
years  of  age,  he  was  apprenticed  to  Zachariah 
Fowle,  a  ballad  printer,  and  his  first  essay  was 
setting  one  of  these  ballads,  "  The  Lawver's'Peili- 
gree,^^  in  double  pica.  After  learning  his  profes- 
sion, and  pursningsome  wandering  adventures  from 
Nova  Scotia  to  Si>uth  Carolina,  he  returned  to  Bos- 
ton in  1770,  to  engage  with  his  old  master  in  the 
publication  of  the  Massachusetts  Spy.  In  1774^ 
when  his  political  Whig  course,  carried  on  with 
spirit  in  his  paper,  became  obnoxious  to  the 
authorities,  he  conveyed  his  types  to  Worcester, 
where  he  continued  his  paper*  In  various  ways 
Thomas  remained  connected  with  the  paper  till 
1801.  In  1788,  he  carried  on  the  publishing 
business  at  Boston,  in  the  firm  of  Thomas  ana 
Andrews.  The  Ma9$ach'u%etU  Magazine  was 
issued  by  them  in  eight  volumes,  from  1789  to 
1796.  He  was  connected  with  Carlisle  at  Wal- 
pole,  in  book-publishing  and  printing  the  Farmer' $ 
MUMumy  and  extendi  his  business  widely  in 
other  quartei-8.  At  Worcester,  he  published  a 
folio  Bible,  Watts's  IMms  and  Hymns,  with  Bar- 
low^s  additions,  and  a  long  hcries  of  the  books  in 
vogue  in  the  day,  travels,  theology,  biography, 
&c.,  including  a  set  of  chap  books  for  the  entCT- 
tainment,  instruction,  and  love  of  the  marveUons 
throughout  the  country.  His  judgment  was  good. 
A  book  is  likely  to  be  of  some  interest  which  has 
his  name  attached.  In  1810,  he  published  his 
Eittory  of  Frin ting.  It  commences  with  a  brief 
history  of  the  art  of  book  production  from  the 
earliest  known  manu^ripts  to  the  date  of  its 
issue.  This  b  followed  by  a  history  of  printing 
in  America  brouglit  down  to  the  end  of  tlie  last 
century ;  an  account  of  the  progress  of  the  art  in 
each  state,  and  of  the  principal  printers,  being 
given.  The  work  also  contains  a  historj-  of  news»- 
paners  and  an  api)endix  of  valuable  notes, 

Isaiah  Thomas  published  his  Xetc  England  AU 
manae^  which  had  something  of  the  flavor  of 
Franklin's  "Poor  Ricliard."  it  first  aupeared  in 
1775,  and  was  continued  with  several  titles  for 
forty-two  years,  twenty -six  by  tlie  father,  thirteen 
by  the  son,  and  three  years  by  William  Manning.f 

His  most  beneficent  work,  however,  was  the 
leading  part  which  he  took  in  the  foundation,  is 
1812,  of  the  American  Antiquarian  Society  at 
Worcester,  of  which  he  was  elected  the  first  Presi- 
dent He  furnished  the  library  with  books  fh>m  the 


•  On  the  8d  May,  1774.  ''Thit,*'  a«j8  Bnckln^bam,  "vas 
the  first  printiog  that  wa.^  executed  in  any  inl&nd  town  in  Kev 
EngUmd. 

t  A  ciirioQB  account  of  **ThoDia«*8  Almanac.^  in  the  Boston 
Saturday  Jlamll^,  by  T.  W.  Harris,  tbe  librarian  of  IlamrtL 
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atorca  of  hie  own  valnable  oollection,  amountinff  ' 
in  all  tu  between  seven  and  eight  thuiuand  bound 
volumes,  a  large  number  of  tracts,  otiii  one  of  the 
most  valuable  senea  of  newBpa|>er8  in  the  coim- 
tiy;  ereoted  a  boilding  for  their  reception  on  his  < 
awn  ground,  and  bequeathed  the  laoil  and  hall  to 
the  Society,  witli  a  |)roviBion  eqaal  to  twenty-four  i 
thoueand  dollars  for  Itjt  inaintenanoe.     In  the  en-  | 
joyinent  of  this  lef^y,  ttie  institution  now  occu-  : 
|iiej  a  tine  library  building,  which  ia  dCuuted  on 
a  new  lot,  given  to  the  ISooiety,  on  one  of  tlio 
tineat  Mtes  iji  the  town. 

Another  oon^dcrablo  donor  to  the  Society  was 
the  Kei'.  William  Bentley,  of  Balem,  a  zealous 
collectur  of  books  aud  scienljtic  curiosities.  At 
fais  death,  in  1819,  ho  beq..  th:  '  his  hbrary  and  j 
CHbinot  chietly  to  the  college  at  Meadville,  Fenu-  i 
aylvunia,  and  to  the  AntiqL: -,rian  Suoiety,*  \ 

One  of  the  raritiw  ol'  the  library  ia  tba  Mother 
collection,  which  consists  Oi'  about  a  thousand  \ 
volumes,  once  belongijig  hi  the  three  scholars  and 
divines.  Ur.  Haven,  in  -  communication  to  Mr. 
Jewett,  remarks,  "  this  is,  perhaps,  the  oldest  pri-  ' 
vote  library  in  tiie  country  that  has  been  trons- 
mictixl  from  one  generation  to  another.  It -was 
obtiuned  from  Mrs.  UannrJi  Mather  Crocker, 
grand-daughter  of  Cotton  Mather,*.'  only  re-  ] 
mining  representative  of  the  family  in  Btutun,  i 
partly  by  pft  and  portly  by  pnrchose.  It  is  called  . 
in  the  records,  *  The  reuiiuns  of  the  ancient 
library  of  the  Mathers,'  and  waa  cuiiMderod  by 
Isiuah  Thomoa  as  'the  oldest  Ubrai'y  n  New 
EngLknd,  if  not  in  the  United  States.'  With 
these  books  was  obtained  a  large  collection  of 
tracts  and  mannsCrijits  belonging  to  the  Mothen, 
the  latter  consisting  of  sermons,  diaries,  corre. 
pondence,  and  caintni>n-pUic«j.  Many  of  tlie 
tracts  are  puliticid,  and  relate  to  the  periwl  of  the 
Revolution  and  the  Commonwealth  in  England.^'f 
The  library  now  numbers  (18B4)  some  twentv- 
three  thousand  volumes,  under  the  cliarge  of  tue 
librarian,  Mr.  S.  F.  Haven,  the  author  of  a  valu- 
able oimtribution — the  account  of  the  Origin  of 
the  MoMa^hnuattt  Company  and  of  iU  Member^ 
— to  the  historic  literature  of  New  Eo^and. 


AnttqnariMl  Bodst)' H^ 

•  BeDtley.  (br  ntnuHr  Iweniy  yeiin, -edited  the  . 

far,  B-isadimocnit  In  poHll(»,of  BitunslvB  K/jdu ... 

huiEOurs.  mri  DonnutlF  i^nnlorrd  irllfa  hli  p<?n,  leirlni 
cnal  DuuitMr  ur  MBd.    Ila  piMbliod  UTanJ  icrmani,  a« 

Bl««rkal  Colli 
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t  Letlsr  of  S.  P.  HiTsn.    Jawslt'i  NotlcH  of  Public  U- 
Inrli.4.  p.  K. 

i  TniuKtloiH  Acurtcu  ^tl^oirliD  Boclalf,  vol.  UL 


I      The  two  first  volumes  of  the  Society's  pnblioa- 
tions,    the    Archaologia    Ameneaua,    include 

j  Caleb  Atwater's  Description  of   Western  Anti- 

!  quitiea.  and  Albert  Gtmatln'a  Synopsis  of  the 

,  hidian  Tribefl  of  North  America. 

The  light,  airy  alcoves  of  the  new  hall,  rich  in 
old  American  periodical,  newspaper,  and  other 
literature,  with  its  clioice  Mores  of  MSS.,  particu- 
larly of  the  old  ecclesiastical  history  of  New 
England,  seldom  preserved  with  oquoI  care,  are  a 
nolile  monument  to  ttie  far-^ughtad  literary  zeal  of 
Isaiah  ThonuLS. 

The  benevolence  of  Thomas  was  not  oonfinod 
to  his  own  towci.  He  left  lilKral  be(|ueet3  of 
booiis  and  money  to  the  library  at  Ilorrord  and 
the  Historical  Society  of  New  York. 

Ho  died  at  Woroeeter,  April  4th,  1831,  in  his 
dghty-aecond  year. 


In  1775,  Captain  Htrnard  Romans  published 
at  New  York,  A  ConeUe  A'atural  Hittory  of 
East  and  Wa»t  Florida;  containing  an  account 
qf  tkt  natural  Produce  of  all  the  Southern  part 
qf  Bntiah  America^  in  tha  three  Kingdom*  of 
Nature,  particularly  the  Animal  and  Vegetdble. 
Likewite,  t/it  Arti^ial  Produce  note  raised,  or 
pomible  to  be  raued,  and  manufactured  there, 
teith  toiae  eommereial  and  political  obtenations 
in  that  pc/rt  of  the  world,  and  a  Uhorographical 
Account  of  the  iime.  To  which  is  added  by  Way 
of  Ap)iendiz,  Plain  and  Easy  DirectianM  to  Na- 
rigalor,,  oner  the  Bank  of  Bahama,  the  Coast  of 
the  two  Floridas,  the  North  of  Cuba,  and  the 
dangeroui  Sulph  Pottage.  Noting,  alto,  the 
hitherto  unknown  Waterunf  Plaeei  m  that  Part 
of  America,  intended  principally  for  the  ute  of 
»uch  vcstelt  as  m4iy  bo  to  ur\fi/rtvnate  as  to  be  die- 
tretitd  f'j  weather  in  that  diffieuU  part  of  the 

Tliia  ample  title-page  renders  an  acoonnt  of  the 
contents  of  the  wort  unnecessary.  It  is  well, 
though  .oioewliat  grand iloquently  written,  and  its 
iiifonnation  is  minute  and  well  arranged.  It  is 
"  Illustrated  with  twelve  Copper  Philes,  and  ti 


teristio  heads"  of  the  various  Indian  tribes  of  the 
country.  The  all^^rical  tkintispieoe  is  very  ou- 
rioua.  It  cnnt^na  a  aliield  on  which  are  inscribed 
the  letters  S.P.Q.A.  litis  is  phuwd  beside  a 
seated  female  tigure,  having  in  one  hand  a  rod  on 
tJie  end  of  which  is  a  liberty  cap.  She  wears  a 
helmet,  and  smiles  benignaiitly  at  an  Indian  who 
is  nnroUing  a  map  at  her  feet.  Beside  liim  Is  a 
water  god  ponring  copious  streams  from  a  jar  on 
each  side  of  him,  one  of  which  is  labelled  Mis- 
sissippL  The  remoining  space  is  dry  land,  u|)on 
which  a  chunky  cherub  is  measuring  off  distances 
witli  a  compass  on  an  outspread  map. 

Bernard  Roinana,  of  Fensacola,  appears  as  tha 
author  of  a  letter  on  the  compass,  dated  August, 
ITTS,  in  the  Traosactdons  of  the  American  Philo- 
sophical Sodety.  Bomans  was  an  engineer  in 
the  British  service,  but  waa  employed,  about  the 
period  of  the  pubhcation  of  this  work,  by  the 
American  government  in  ooDBtructing  Fort  Con- 
stitution, on  the  island  oppodte  Weet  Pcunt.  He 
apphed  tor  a  commission  in  the  Anterioao  army, 
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which  wiu>  raflised  him,  and  he  kmhi  afterwards 
abaiiduned  bin  task. 

In  1778  he  published  n  sewml  work,  Annala  ^ 
tht  TroubU*  in  tht  S»lhtrland»,  Jroin  tht  Aeem- 
timt  <if  CharU»    V.  Emperor  of  Germany.     In 
/our  parti.     A  pTt>per  and  StatmtahU  Mirror  for 
tht pretent  Americans.     CoUtetrd  and  Traialateii 
from  the  moft  apprortd  Haloriani  in  tkt  Xative  I 
•Tongvs.     Volume  1.     It  wa*  piibhshed  in  JIart-  ' 
fonl,  and  "dedicated  (liv  pormisjioii)  to  His  Ex-   ■ 
oellency,  Jonathan  Tmmbull,  Ewi„  Ui)Tenn>r  and   ; 
Cominandvr  io  Chief  in  and  uver  the  Slate  of   < 
Connecticut  and  its  dependencies,  Captain  Gene- 
ral and  Admiral  of  the  same,  &c.  dec.  &c."     In  the 
pre&oe  KornanB  claims  the  merit  of  a  trnnslntor 
only,  and  says,  "  Ab  a  foreigner,  it  canmit  be  ex- 
pected that  I  Hhoold  excel  in  eleganoe  of  compo- 
sition or  ci)rrectnefl8  of  longiiage.    May  the  dn^ry 
examples,"  he  continues,  "tlirongli  which  I  lead 
you  be  a  comfort  to  you  (reepceled  Americans) 
ivho  areso  highly  favored  by  Providence,  as  in 
all  uppearuioe  to  obtain   the  glorious  bleKiinga 
contended  for,  with  infinite  lees  trouble  and  hard- 
-■liipa  tlkaii  fell  to  tlie  lot  of  tl«K>e  heroes,  whose 
BUttcringB  in  freedom's  cause  are  exhibited  in  this 

The  Captain  does  not  appear  to  have  got  beyond 
one  volume  in  dther  of  his  works.  The  one  on 
Florida,  from  its  rarity,  commands  a  very  high 
price;  it  exhibits  a  curious  typographical  pecu- 
liarity, the  pronoun,  I,  being  printed  throughout. 


Tea,  a  despiesble  weed,  and  of  late  attempted  to 
be  nude  a  dirty  conduit,  to  lead  a  Mream  of  oppr«ft- 
Nons  into  these  happy  r^ons.  one  of  the  greatest 
caiiles  of  tlie  poverty,  which  wenu  for  some  years 
pnst  to  have  preyed  on  the  vitala  of  Britain,  would 
not  have  deserved  my  attention  had  it  not  so  uni- 
versally become  a  neceMsry  of  life;  and  were  not 
mo«t  people  bo  infatuated  ae  more  aud  more  tb  esta- 
blish tliia  vile  article  of  luniry  in  Ameriea,  our  gold 
and  silver  for  thie  dirty  retnrn  is  sent  to  Europe, 
from  wlience,  being  joined  by  more  from  the  mo- 
ther-countiT.  it  finds  its  way  to  the  Chituit,  who, 
DO  doubt,  mid  sport  in  this  instance  of  saperior  wis- 
dom of  the  E«ropeaitt.  These  eonudentions,  joined 
to  the  additions]  eri]  of  its  being  a  monopoly  of  the 
worst  kind,  and  the  frauds  of  mixing  it  with  leaves 
of  other  plants,  onglit  to  roi'Se  us  here,  to  iiitrodoee 
the  plant  (which  is  of  Ute  become  pretty  common 
in  EtiTapt)  into  thexe  pntvineea,  where  the  some  cli- 
mate reigoB  as  ia  C'Auin,  and  where  (no  doubt)  the 
same  soU  is  to  be  found;  by  this  means  we  may 
trample  under  foot  this'  yoke  of  oppression,  which 
has  so  long  pressed  the  mother  couutty,  ntid  begins 
to  gall  us  very  sore;  and  will  the  EuTopeaiit  (ac- 
oording  to  an  unaccountable  custom  of  despising  all 
our  western  produce,  when  compared  to  oriental 
ones)  svuid  drinking  American  teal  Be  not  ye  so 
iofktuated.  ye  sons  of  Ameriea,  as  not  to  drink  of 
your  own  growth !  Learn  to  eave  your  money  at 
bomel  I  cannot  think  this  advice  contrary  to  the 
interest  of  Britain,  for  whatever  i*  beneficiu  to  the 
oolonies  will,  in  ths  end,  be  at  least  equally  so  to  the 
mother  country. 

DATID  BAHSAT. 

RAiiaAT,  the  historian  of  the  Revotntion,  waa 
bom,  April  ad,  1740,  in  Lancaster  oonnty,  PeuD- 


sylvania.  He  was  the  «on  of  an  Iridi  anigrut 
Before  itadying  at  the  O^ege  of  New  Jereey, 
which  he  entered  at  the  oge  of  thirteen,  he  passed 
«  year  as  asnstant  talor  in  an  academy  at  Carlisle. 
On  leaving  college,  he  was  for  a  while  a  tutor  in 
Maryland ;  he  then  studied  medicine  at  the  Col- 
lie of  Pennsvlvanio,  wb»«  he  made  tbe  ao- 
qnuntonoe  of  flush,  which  exercised  an  hnpoit- 
ant  intlnence  on  his  after  life.  He  settled  in 
Charleston,  8.  C,  as  a  practidouer,  and  soon  roee 
to  distinction  by  his  general  powers  of  mind, 
particularly  exerted  in  the  cause  of  tlie  Revrio- 
tion.  He  delivered  to  the  citiMne  a  pMriotie 
orati(Hi  on  the  second  anniversarv  of  tbe  Declara- 
tion of  Independence,  in  1778.  tlo  wrote,  among 
other  occnrional  pai>vrB  relating  to  the  timea,  a 
Sermon  on.  Tea,  from  the  tc-^it,  "Touch  not,  taste 
not,  handle  not,"  in  which  he  caricatured  Lord 
North ;  a  tract  for  the  time%  which  had  consider- 
able popularity.  He  was  army  surgeon  at  the 
siege  of  Savannah,  a  member  of  the  state  legis- 
lature, and,  in  the  fortunes  of  the  war,  was  fi^  a 
time  prisoner  at  St.  Angiistiiie.  He  was  in  Con- 
preas  in  1783  and  1785,  in  the  latter  year  pub- 
lishing his  Siilory  of  the  Berolvtion  in  Smtk 
Carolina,  and  tireparing  his  Hittory  of  the 
Amariean  Bevotuliotiy  by  inspection  of  public 
docamenta  and  conferences  with  Franklin.  Wither- 
siHXjn,  whooe  daughter  he  had  married,  and  willi 
Washington,  at  Monnt  Vernon.  This  history  waa 
published  in  1790.  It  would  appear  from  Gonte 
verses  of  Frenean  on  the  subject,  that  the  wort 
was  prohibited  in  Great  Britain: — 


Butalail  their  chastisement  is  onlT  began 
Thirteen  are  tbe  states— and  the  tale  is  of 
'When  tlie  twelve  yet  remaining  tbdr  sto 

told, 
Tbe  king  wiU  nm  mod— and  tbe  bo<^  will  be  aoU. 


O'i-o^-^lf^'L '"^"^^ 


JOHN  PARKE. 
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His  I^  qf  WaMngt&n^  dedioated  to  Uie  youth 
of  the  United  States,  appeared  in  1801.  In  1808, 
he  published  his  History  of  South  Co^olina^  an 
extension  of  A  Sketch  of  the  Soil^  Climate^  Wect- 
theTy  and  Diseases  of  South  Oarolina^'WhicAi  he 
had  pabhshed  in  1796. 

In  idU,  Ramsay  lost  his  second  wife,  the 
daughter  of  Henry  Laurens,  and  a  lady  of  great 
aooomplishments  and  benevolence.  She  read 
Qreek  &miharly.  Of  her  liberality  and  pious 
dispoffltion  it  is  related,  that  when  in  France  she 
received  five  hundred  guineas  from  her  father, 
she  employed  it  for  the  purchase  and  distribution 
of  testaments  and  the  establishment  of  a  school 
Memoirs  of  Martha  Laurens  Ramsay,  with  Ex- 
tracts from  her  Diarv,  were  published  by  her 
husband  shordv  after  her  death. 

The  medical  publications  of  Ramsay  include 
A  Beview  of  the  Improvements^  Progress^  and 
State  of  Medicine  in  the  Eighteenth  Century^  in 
1800;  A  Medical  Register  for  the  year  1802;  A 
Dissertation  on  the  Means  of  Preserving  Health 
in  Charleston^  and  a  Eiilogium  and  Life  of  Dr. 
Rush  before  the  Medical  Society  of  Charleston, 
June  10,  1813;  a  valuable  biographical  sketch, 
in  which  he  displays  a  warm  per^nal  admiration 
and  close  study  of  the  character  of  his  old  friend 
and  preceptor. 

In  1815,  Ramsay  printed  a  History  of  the  In- 
dependent  or  Congregational  Church  in  Charles- 
tony  S,  C.y  from  its  origin  till  the  year  1814, 
including,  in  an  Appendix,  the  speech  of  its  pas- 
tor, the  Rev.  Wm.  Tennent,  in  the  House  of 
Ajsembly,  Charleston,  on  the  Dissenting  Petition 
for  Equality  of  Religious  Denom'mations  in  the 
eye  of^  the  Law. 

Ramsay  also  published  an  Oration  on  the 
Aequieitton  of  Louisiana  and  a  Biographical 
Charty  on  a  jNew  Plan^  to  facilitate  the  Study  of 
History. 

His  industry  was  a  proverb— carrying  out  the 
economy  of  time  of  Franklin  and  Rush  to  its 
maximum.  He  slept  but  four  hours,  rose  before 
daylight,  and  meditated,  book  in  hand,  while  he 
waited  for  the  dawn.  Besides  his  historical  com- 
poi«itions  and  the  pursuit  of  his  profession,  he  took 
under  his  charge  the  general  philanthropic  and 
social  movements  of  the  day,  urging  them  fre- 
quently in  the  press.  His  private  fortupe  was 
iiyured  by  his  enthusiastic  speculations. 

Wliile  in  the  full  activity  of  his  intellectual  oc- 
onpations,  when  he  had  just  completed  his  sixty- 
nxth  year,  he  suddenly  fell  a  victim  to  the  insane 
attack  of  a  lunatic,  by  whom,  in  open  day,  within 
a  few  paces  of  his  own  dwelling,  he  was  shot  with 
a  pistol  loaded  with  three  balls,  one  of  the  wounds 
from  which  caused  his  dei^  the  second  day.  May 
8th,  1815. 

His  posthumous  writings  are  voluminous:  A 
History  of  the  United  Stated  from  ^heir  first  set- 
tlement as  English  colonies  to  the  end  of  the  yfear 
1808,  which  was  published  in  Philadelphia  in  1816, 
with  a  continuation  to  the  Treaty  of  Ghent  by 
the  Rev.  Samuel  Stanhope  Smith,  and  a  Universal 
History  Americanieedy  or  an  Historical  View  of 
the  World  from  the  Earliest  Records  to  the  Nine- 
teenth Century^  with  a  particular  rrference  to 
the  State  of  Society^  Literature^  Religion^  and 
farm  cf  Oovemment  of  the  Unirersity  of 
jLmerieay  which  found  its  way  to  the  press  in 
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Philadelphia,  in  twelve  volumes  octavo,  in  1819. 
This  last  work  had  occupied  its  author  for  m<we 
than  forty  years. 

JOHN  PABES. 

In  1786,  in  Philadelphia,  a  literary  novelty  for 
the  times  appeared  in  a  volume  entitled  The 
Lyric  Works  of  Horace^  translated  into  English 
terse  :  to  nohich  are  added^  a  number  qf  original 
PoemSy  by  a  Native  qf  America*  This  was 
John  Parke,  of  whom  we  learn  from  Mr.  Fisher^s 
notice  of  the  Early  Poets  of  Pennsylvania,  that 
he  was  probably  a  native  of  Delaware,  and  bom 
about  the  year  1750,  since  he  was  in  the  college 
at  Philadelphia  in  1768 ;  that  ^'  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  war  he  entered  the  American 
army,  and  was  attached,  it  is  supposed,  to 
Washington's  division,  for  some  of  his  pieces  are 
dated  at  camp,  in  the  neighborhood  of  Boston, 
and  others  at  Whitemarsh  and  Valley  Fonce. 
After  the  peace  he  was  for  some  time  m  Phila- 
delphia, and  is  last  heard  of  in  Arundel  county, 
Virginia."! 

Parke's  use  of  the  Odes  and  Epistles  of  Horace 
is  a  glory  which  the  sanguine  anticipation  of  the 
Venusian  never  dreamt  of.  Having  done  their 
duty  nobly  in  old  Rome,  in  compliments  to  Mcece- 
nas  and  encouragements  to  Augustus,  in  triumph 
over  barbaric  hosts,  and  in  the  genUer  celebration 
of  love,  friendship,  and  festivity,  they  emerge 
like  the  stream  of  Arethusa  on  a  new  continent, 
in  gushing  emotions  to  (General  Washington,  Ben- 
jamin Franklin,  Nathan  Rumsey,  Esq.,  A.B.,  and 
the  Reverend  Samuel  Magaw. 

Parke's  book;  if  the  honors  of  Horatian  feli- 
city in  poetry  be  denied  it,  can  fall  back  on  its 
claims  as  a  rather  comprehensive  Revolutionary 
directory.  The  inscriptions  at  the  head  of *the 
odes  are  quite  a  catalogue  of  the  worthies  of  the 
time.  Augustus  does  duty  for  several  persons : — 
The  Reverend  William  Smith,  the  late  Provost, 
the  Hon.  Thomas  M'Kean,  his  Excellency  Benja- 
min Franklin,  and  even  ^^  His  Most  August  Ma- 
jesty" Louis  XVI.  MflBcenas,  in  the  same  way, 
is  in  turn,  the  Right  Honorable  M^jor-General 
WilHam  Earl  of  Stirling ;  the  Hon.  John  Vming, 
member  of  Congress  for  the  Delaware  State; 
Brigadier-Generd  Richard  Butler,  and  the  Hon. 
Mf^or-General  Varnum,  of  Rhode  Island.  An 
Ode  to  Mercury  is  addr^sed  to  Charles  M'Enight, 
Esq.,  M.D.,  professor  of  anatomy  and  surgery  in 
Columbia  College,  New  York ;  the  exquisite  one 
belonging  to  Quintus  Dellius  is  assigned  to  the 
Hon.  Colonel  Samuel  Wyllis,  of  Haurtford,  Con- 
necticut; the  delicate  appeal  to  Pompeius  Gros- " 
Ehus  in  behalf  of  moderation  and  equanimity,  is 
lid  at  the  feet,  though  it  is  hardly  to  be  recog- 
nised in  the  least  degree  in  the  translation,  of 
John  Carson,  M.D.,  Philadelphia.  The  ship 
which  carried  Virgil  to  Athens  is  again  refitted, 
to  bear  the  Rev.  James  Davidson  on  the  Atlantic 


*The  Lyric  Works  of  Horace,  truislated  Into  Engll^ 
verse :  to  which  are  added,  a  number  of  Original  Poems.  Bj 
a  Native  of  America. 

Oal  cQplt  optatam  eomi  CMitingere  metam, 
Multa  tulit  fedtqae  puer 

Philadelphia:  Printed  by  Eloaxer  OtwaM,  at  the  Coflbe  Hoqm. 
178«.    8vo._pp.  884. 
t  Mcma.  Hbt.  Soa  Penna.  vol  IL  part ; 
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wave.  The  baochanal  od»,  we  peroeiye,  are 
Terr  generaUy  addressed  to  officers  of  the  army, 
lliere  does  not  appear  to  have  been  anything 
time-eervinK  in  this,  for  while  he  looks  well  after 
the  great,  he  "  ne'er  forgets  the  smalL"  The 
t^rty-eighth  ode  of  the  first  book, 

Penioos  odi  puer  apparatus, 

b  afibotionately  ^^  addressed  to  my  wsiter,  Jabes 
Trapp,  a  soldier."  Nor  does  he  forget  his  pub- 
tfsher.    The  fiamons  last  ode  of  the  third  book, 

Ezegi  monnmentom  are  pereimiiis, 

is  inscribed  ^^  to  Lientenant-Colonel  Eleazer  Os- 
wald, of  the  American  Artillery,"  and  is  thna 
translated: — 


TO  mCLPOlOEinL 


JLddr^med  U  lAsuUnant-Colond  Elkabb  Oswald,  ^A* 
ArMrioam  ArUUery. 

A  monument  Fve  raised  tbnt  shall  enrpaas, 
Id  firm  duration,  one  of  solid  brass ; 
Higher  than  Egypt's  pyramid  that  stands. 
With  toVring  pnde,  the  work  of  kingly  hands, 
Unmov'd  it  shall  ontbrave  the  wasting  rain. 
While  feeble  north  winds  threaten  it  in  vain : 
llie  countless  years,  and  whirling  time  may  fly; 
Tet  this  stands  fast  and  claims  eternity. 
I  will  not  wholly  die-;  for  fame  shall  sare 
My  nobler  part,  ^d  rescue  from  the  grave; 
While  mitred  priests  the  Ci4>itol  ascend. 
And  vestal  maids  the  silent  pomp  attend, 
Where  down  Ofanto  rolls  his  rapid  strenm. 
And  humbler  waters,  known  by  Daunus*  name^ 
Who' o'er  a  warlike  peonle  fix*a  his  throne, — 
There  shall  my  fiune  to  latest  time  be  known: 
While  future  ages  shall  the  bard  admire. 
Who  tun'd  to  Qrecian  sounds  the  Roman  lyre. 
Tlien,  Muse,  assume  the  merit  justly  thine. 
And  for  my  brows  a  wreath  of  laurel  twine. 

SpoHtwood,  June,  1778. 

In  the  prefiftoe  there  is  fhrther  mention  of  this, 
where  Mr.  Parke  t^  ns  that  ^^  he  has  made  free 
to  address  the  ode  to  his  very  worthy  friend  and 
fellow-soldier,  Dentenant  Oswald,  &c.,  not  only 
on  account  of  his  ushering  this  work  into  the 
worid,  but  for  his  many  eminent  virtues  as  a 
brave  8ol<^er  and  good  citizen.  The  hardships 
he  has  si^ered,  the  toils  he  has  endured,  and  the 
many  trying  vicissitadeB  he  has  experienced  in 
the  defence  of  his  country,  entitle  him  to  the 
esteem  of  eveiy  patriotic  and  virtuous  American." 

This  preface  snows  Parke  to  have  been  a  man 
of  reading,  and  we  may  suppose  him  to  have  had 
access  for  its  composition  to  the  stores  of  the 
Loganian  library.  lie  is  quite  learned  and  criti- 
cal in  a  miscellaneous  way,  and  has  brought  to- 
gether a  considerable  stock  of  interesting  notices, 
biographical  and  critical,  of  the  poet.  He  appears 
to  have  kept  a  scrap-book  on  this  favorite  topic, 
in  which  he  copied  such  poetical  versions  of 
Horace  as  came  to  his  hand  from  the  magazines 
and  other  English  sources.  He  has  included  a 
number  of  these  among  his  own,  sometimes 
taking  the  'v^hole  ode,  and  at  others  interpolating 
lines  and  verses,  but  scrupulously  pointing  out  his 
indebtedness  in  each  case,  in  his  preface.*     A 


•  We  har«  seen  John  Adams,  the  ol«r|nriiiao  of  Newport, 
employing  his  pen  upon  Horace  (mUa,  p.  184), snd  Logu  traos- 
latiDf  tbe  Oiio  Ua^,   Tliere  is  aiwUMr  esn  y  instaooe  in  the 
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roedmen  of  the  latter  is  the  idntii  ode  of  tbs 
tnird  book,  in  which  tiie  first,  second,  third,  and 
seventh  stanzas  beloDg  to  Aleikander  Pope. 

TO  LOIXIOB. 

JmUaUdr^Addr^mtd  to  kl$  Ear<^Hkma[  Bbvaiiv 

VfMeA  StatM  to Oi  Qmrlqf  VertoOmt  ^bc  ^bc 

Leetyou  should  thiuk  that  verse  shall  die. 
Which  sounds  the  silver  Thamet  along; 

Taufffat  on  the  wings  of  truth  to  fly 
Above  the  reach  of  vulgar  song : 

Though  daring  Milton  sits  sublims^ 

In  Spencer f  native  muses  play ; 
Nor  yet  shall  TTo//^  yield  to  tmie^ 

Or  pensive  CowUj^m  moral  lay. 

8sges  and  chiefe  long  sinee  had  biith 

Ere  CtBsar  was,  or  Newton  nam'd; 
Tlioee  raised  new  empires  o'er  tbe  earth. 

And  these  new  Heavens  and  systems  frauTd, 

Qfowenor  was  not  the  only  &ir 

By  an  unlawful  passion  fir'd ; 
Who,  the  gay  trappings  and  the  hair 

Of  a  young  royal  spai^  admired. 

Smene  and  Marlhro\  with  their  host 
Were  not  the  first  in  battle  fiim'd: 

Columbia  more  wars  could  boasts 
Ere  mighty  Washington  was  nam'd. 

Before  this  western  worid  was  soogfa^ 
Heroes  there  were  who  for  their  wives^ 

Their  children,  and  their  country  fought^ 
And  bravely  sacrificed  their  Uvea. 

Ysin  was  the  chiefs,  the  sage's  pride. 
They  had  no  poet  and  they  died: 
In  vain  they  schem'd,  in  vain  they  bled. 
They  had  no  poet  and  are  dead. 

What  diff'rence  then  can  virtue  daim 

From  vice,  if  it  oblivious  lief 
While  I  can  sing  your  epciXem  name. 

Tour  worthy  deeds  shall  never  diet 

Nor  shall  oblivion's  livid  power 

Your  patriotic  toils  conceal : 
Ahke  in  good,  or  advefse  hour,  i 

A  patron  of  the  common- weaL 

Forever  fkithftil  and  sincere. 
Your  hands  from  gilded  baits  are  fi^ee: 

The  public  villain  stands  in  fear 
You  should  perpetual  consul  bsi 

Tbe  knave  possest  of  shining  pelt 
Can  never  sway  your  honest  chotee : 

For  justice,  emblem  of  yourself^ 
Exalts  above  the  rabble's  voice. 


Bev.  CUeb  AlenDder"!  Worit  of  VlrgU  TVoiMlafai  iiii»  Mb- 
ral EngUtkmrow ; with wme  Ibntanatary N^tte,  Pristadsl 
Woroeeter,  Masi^  by  Leonard  WoroMter,  ft»r  David  W«0t,  ef 
Boetoo.  179S.  8to.  pp.  S7S.  Tbe  Litlii  to  on  one  ilds 
and  tbe  Englisb  on  tbe  other.  Tbe  book  la,  donblltea,  ia  tke 
memory  of  tbe  schoolboy  days  of  some  of  tbe  older  ackoton 
of  the  coantry.  In  the  preface,  Alexander  remarka  BaiTal|^ 
**•  By  some  it  may  poadbry  be  aaid.  that  ia  several  iwrtaacieis  I 
bare  wholly  mlnaken  the  sense  of  VlrigtL  If  I  have  It  Is  aa 
surprise.  For,  when  there  is  snch  a  variety  of  meeaiags  te 
many  Latin  words,  It  Is  extremely  dtlBcalt  to  aeoertaiB.  in 
erory  instance,  the  sense  affixed  to  eaeh  word  hy  tbe  aatMC 
In  reading  English  book^  we  often  find  H  difllealt  to  vmdar* 
stand  the  tme  meaning  of  tbe  writer.  And  aorely  U  eaa  be 
no  wonder,  If  a  translator  of  a  Latin  book  should  mtotake  tte 
original  sense  of  many  words."  Alexander  was  beni  Id  If  erl^ 
field,  Massn  and  was  agradnate  of  Yale  In  177T.  He  was  aet- 
tied  at  Mendon,  as  a  cler^Tman,  made  *'aB  IneAetaal 
to  establish  a  college  at  Fairfield,  In  New  York.**  took  < 
an  acandemy  at  Onondaga  Hollow,  where  be  died  la  UHL 
nnblii^hed  a  Latin  and  English  Oniaioar,  and  si 
writinga.— Allen's  Biog.  Dkt 
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Nor  can  we  rank  him  with  the  blest, 
To  whom  Urge  stores  of  wealth  are  giT'n ; 

But  him,  who  of  enough  poeseet, 
Knows  how  f  enjoy  the  gifts  of  UeaVn. 

Who  poverty  serenely  bears, 

With  all  the  plagnee  the  Gk>d8  can  send ; 
Who  death  to  infamy  prefers. 

To  save  his  country  or  his  friend. 

Dovety  1781. 

To  one  of  the  odes,  the  fourteenth  of  the  third 
book,  he  has  given  qoite  an  American  torn.    It 
is  that  one  in  which  Horace  celebrates  the  retom 
of  Angnstns  from  his  Spanish  expedition,  where 
he  calS  upon  Dvia,  the  wife  of  the  hero,  to  greet 
his  arrival,  and  claims  the  joyful  time  as  a  true 
holiday  for  himself,  to  banitili  black  cares — ^while 
he  summons  his  valet  to  bring  ointment,  and  gar- 
lands, and  a  ca<tk,  with  its  old  memories  of  the 
Morsian  conflict,  if  indeed  such  a  cask  oould^ve 
escaped  that  nefarious  stroller,  Spartocus,  ana  to 
call  the  witty  Ne»ra — ^while,  doubtful  if  she  will 
oome  to  such  an  old  gentleman  as  himself  he 
tliinks  how  age  compensates  for  neglect  by  its  in- 
difference, and  heaves  a  gentle  sigh  as  he  recalls  the 
different  treatment  he  would  have  exacted  in  his 
days  of  young  blood,  in  ^  the  consulship  of  Plan- 
cns."     We  have  some  compunctions  at  intro-' 
dacing  Parkes^s  platitudes  in  connexion  with  this 
delicately  touched  effusion ;  but  something  is  due 
to  antiquarian  curiosity,  and  the  reader  may  be 
amused  at  the  substitution  of  Martha  Washington 
for  the  spouse  of  Augustus,  the  return  of  her 
husband  after  the  surrender  of  Ck>mwalli3  in  lieu 
of  the  Cantabrian  conquest,  and  feel  the  force  of 
the  comparison  between  the  marauding  Spartacus 
and  Uie  depredating   itinerant  British  officers, 
who  drank  up  so  much  of  the  best  old  wine 
stored  in  the  country.    The  remonstrance  to  the 
porter  is  a  vigorous,  but  perhaps  undignified 
trau:ilation  of  the  Roman  poet's 

Si  per  in  visum  mora  janitorem 
Fiet,  abito. 

ON  THS  BVnXEK  OV  AVOUSTUS  nOX  BPAIH. 

PAnphraaed  on  General  Washington's  Betorn  fh>m  Virginia. 

Addnmed  to  Jfaiar-Gensral  Hbnby  Kvox,  kOe  CommancUr 
c(fArm«ni,  amd  Stcretary-at-  War,  Nlt^  York. 

Rejoice,  Columbia,  for  thy  son, 

As  great  Aleides  did  of  yore. 
With  laurels  crown'd,  and  fame  in  battlee  won, 
Returns  victorious  from  Vtrginia**  shore : 
ComwoUlu  vanquish'd  and  our  country  sav*d. 
The  grateful  tribute  of  our  joy  demands, 

On  ev'ry  heart  his  name's  engrav'd. 

Long  as  th*  united  empire  stands. 

CHiaste  Martha  shall  embrace  her  spouse, 

So  loug  detain'd  by  war's  alarms; 
And  to  the  righteous  Heaven  prefer  her  vowi, 
For  giving  back  her  hero  to  her  arms. 
Her  widow'd  daughter,  beautiful  in  tears, 
8hall  fH'ace  the  scene,  and  swdl  the  thankfiil  train, 

While  aged  matrons  bent  with  years. 

Shall  crowd  the  supplicated  feme. 

Ye  maids  in  blooming  beauty's  pride, 

Te  lovely  youths,  a  hopeful  race! 
8tty  not,  alas!  your  dearest  friends  have  dy'd, 
Kor  let  a  frown  of  sadness  cloud  your  face: 
This  day  let  mirth  alone  your  souls  employ, 
Nor,  careless,  drop  one  inauspicious  word. 


But  join  the  great  eclat  of  jov, 
And  hail  OolumbiaU  valiant  ford. 

Well  pless'd  I  give  each  anxious  care. 

To  plotting  knaves  and  coward  fools, 
No  civil  strife,  or  foreign  wars  I  fear. 
While  Wathingtoti  our  conq'ring  army  rules. 
Boy,  bring  us  oil,  and  let  our  heads  l>e  crown'd 
With  frngrant  wreaths,  so  tap  the  fiurthest  pipe. 

If  such  a  one  is  to  be  mund. 

That  *scap'd  the  plundering  Briton's  gpripe. 

Let  Mira  come  the  feast  to  grace, 

With  hair  perfum'd  in  jetty  curl  I 
But  Should  her  porter  tease  you  with  delays. 
Bid  him  be  d— a,  and  leave  the  saucy  dburl 
Now  creeping  age,  with  venerable  hoar. 
And  snowy  loct»  o'ershade  my  wrinkled  brows. 

With  love  ray  bosom  beats  no  more, 

Ko  more  my  breast  with  anger  glows^ 

Such  flights  I  was  not  wont  to  bear. 
When  youne,  I  follow'd  Mart^i  trade; 
When  in  the  field  I  bore  the  warlike  spear, 
The  sword,  the  epaulet  and  spruce  coccade. 

Philadelphia^  1782. 

The  seventh  ode  of  the  first  book,  ^*  To  Mnna- 
tius  Plancua,"  is  fiuniliar.  with  its  splendid  eulogy 
of  the  echoing  waters  of  Albunea  and  the  groves 
of  Tiber,  with  that  kindling  story  of  old  Teuoer. 
This  is  Mr.  Parke's  substitute  for  it : — 

TO     XVHATIirS     PLANOVS. 

A  Fragment  Imitated. 

Addrened  to  Richard  Howmix,  Etq.,  ofNmo  .Tatyy,  laU 
Ma^or  ill  the  Army, 

Let  other  bards,  in  ynorous,  lofty  son^f. 
Rehearse  the  glories  of  European  chmee ; 

The  charms  of  j^rttotn  rapturously  .prolong, 
Or  famed  leme  in  heroic  riiymes:— 

Tell  of  New  York,  on  ev'ry  side  begirt. 
With  HudaofCi  bleak,  tempestuous,  briny  ware: 

Of  AbWanCt  Plaint  their  tuneful  powers  exert, 
The  fall  of  heroes  and  of  vet'rans  brave:— ^ 

Of  Kent,  far  distant,  with  %  farmer  blest. 
Whose  Muse,  oppressions   out-stretch'd   canvas 
furl'd; 

Of  Pennsylvania,  happy  in  a  West, 
The  great  Apdles  of  this  infimt  world. 

Some  praise  Madeira  for  its  gen'rous  wine. 
And   SchuylkilPi    pleasant   shades    and    silTer 
e    stream; 

Or  with  pedantic  pride,  in  strains  divine. 
Dwell  on  tlie  Mutei  Seat — ^their  fav'rite  theme. 

Then  with  a  feiffn'd,  patriotic  ceal. 
Affect  the  soldier,  and  Virginia  praise,— 

Fam'd  for  her  8|«eds^  whilf  some  tne  public  weal 
Of  Penn  in  adulatmg  numbers  raise. 

Nor  BostofCs  police,  or  the  high-ting'd  bowers 
Of  fertile  Hampntead,  please  so  much,  as  where, 

The  silver  Christiana  gently  pours, 
A  watery  tribute  to  the  Jjetaware, 

Where  Swanwiek^s  lofty  trees,  their  summits  raise, 
And  fraffrant  orchards  court  the  solar  beam; 

Pleas'd  wiui  the  sight  the  waterman  delays, 
To  view  the  forttt,  dancing  on  the  stream. 

Surrounded  by  a  Verdant  grove^ng'd  mead. 
Which. from   the   nortiaem   blasts   its    beauty 
shrouds, 

N— C — e  seems  to  rear  its  ancient  head, 
And  point  its  lustre  to  the  passing  olonda. 
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There  may  I  live,  inemulous  of  fame. 
Nor  wish  the  laurel,  or  the  poet's  bays: 

I  ask  not  riches,  or  a  mighty  name. 
But  there,  in  sweet  content,  to  end  my  days^ 

The  voliune  which  contains  these  transktions 
from  Horace  has  also  a  copioos  stock  of  Miscel- 
lanies— the  compositions  of  rarke  and  his  friends. 
Several  of  them  are  b^  a  yomig  British  officer, 
John  W  ilcocks,  who  I4)pears  from  an  elegy,  after 
TibuUus,  dedicated  to  nis  memory,  to  have  be- 
longed to  ''*'  the  eighteenth,  or  Koyal  regiment  of 
Ireland,**  and  to  nave  died  at  the  early  age  of 
twenty-two.  Parke  tells  us  that  *'  the  genius  of 
this  young  soldier  seemed  to  be  entirely  adimted 
to  pastoriu  elegy  and  satire,  of  the  last  of  which 
he  was  a  mastw.''  The  versea  which  bear  his 
signature  are  creditable  to  his  powera,  ^oagh 
they  are  but  trifles ;  for  example — 

Tm  TWO  PKAOOCKS. 

How  oft,  dear  Jack,  we  others  blame 
For  faults,  when  guilty  of  the  same  I 
But  so  it  is,  my  fnend,  with  man, 
Bee  his  own  faults  he  never  can ; 
But  quickly  with  discerning  eyes, 
His  neiglibour's  imperfection  spies. 
The  beau  oft  blames  his  tawdry  brother. 
And  coquettes  laugh  at  one  another : 
Delia  Chloe  can't  abide. 
Yet  blames  her  own  in  Delia's  pride 
But  to  illustrate  and  make  clear 
What  I  advance,  this  Fable  hear. 
Two  peacocks  as  they're  wont  to  be. 
Elate  with  pride  and  vanity, 
Were  strutting  in  a  farmer'*  yard. 
Viewing  with  envious  regard 
Each  omer's  dress,  replete  with  spleen. 
As  fops  at  balls  are  often  seen. 
At  length  his  plumage  to  the  sun 
Wide-ej>reading,  one  of  them  begun ; 
'*  Grod  bless  me,  friend,  you're  very  fine! 
Your  feathers  almost  equal  mine ; 
But  then, your  legs!  I  vow  and  swenr, 
Your  le^  are  not  the  thing,  my  dear: 
Your  voice,  too,  poh  I  it  is  so  squalling! 
Pray,  friend,  correct  that  hideous  bawUng.** 
To  which  the  other  thus  replies. 
"  Remove  the  mote  from  out  your  eyes. 
View  your  own  legs,  then  say  if  thine. 
Proud  thing,  can  l^  compar'd  to  mine? 
Your  voice  I  but  see  the  farmer  there, 
Let  him  be  judge  in  this  affiiir." 
T*he  farmer,  laughing  at  their  pride, 
Proceeds,  the  matter  to  decide. 
"  No  difference  in  your  legs,  1  see. 
Your  voices  sound  alike  to  me." 

Thus  spoke  the  swain,-»the  peacocks  cry 
"  A  silly  judge  I"  and  off  they  ny. 

PjLBODT  ox  vs.  POPX^  ODS  TO  BOUTUDB. 

Happy  the  boy,  whose  wish  and  care 

A  little  bread  and  butter  serves; 

Ck)ntent  at  meals  to  drink  small  b«ar. 

And  eat  preserves. 

Whose  tope,  whose  marbles  give  him  pleasure. 

Whose  balls  afford  him  great  delight; 
Whose  pennies  shine,  a  mighty  treasure 

To  charm  his  sight 

Blest  who  can  ev'ry  morning  find 

Some  idle  lads  with  whom  to  play ; 
When  in  the  fields  he  hath  a  mind 

From  school  to  stray. 


Nor  ferula  fears,  nor  birch  most  dire 

But  play  all  day,  and  sleep  all  night ; 
Some  other  boy  for  ca^h  will  hure. 

His  task  to'wTtte. 

Tlius  let  me  live,  that  life  enjoy. 
Until  to  manhood  I  arrive ; 
And  thu8»  like  me,  sure  ev'ry  boy 

To  live  will  strive. 

Hr.  John   Prior,   d  Delaware,    is  another 
writer  of  verses,  who  figures  in  this  collection, 
in  an  ambitions  patriotic  way,  as  the  writer  of  a 
"  New  Year  Ode,  in  1779,  for   the  Return  of 
Peace,*^  and   in  several  minor  ^fusions,   ^  To 
Chloe  stung  by  a  Wasp,*^  and  in  some  lines  ^  Writ- 
ten in  a  Young  Lady^s  Pocket-book."    The  to- 
luine  "winds  up"  with  Virginia;   a  Patioroi 
DramOy  on  the  ^irihrday  of  an  lUustriatu  Per- 
9onage,  and  the  Betum  of  Feace^  Feb,  11, 1784, 
withlthe  motto- 
Quo  nihil  majus,  meliusve  terris 
Fata  donavere,  bonique  divi, 
Keo  dabunt,  quamvis  redeant  in  anrimi 
Tempora  priscom, 

which  appears  to  be  from  the  patriotic  if  not 
poetical  pen  of  Colonel  Parke. 

JOHN  TBUMBULL, 

Thb  author  oflTFingal^  the  humorous  epic  sketdi 
of  the  Revolution,  was  bom  in  the  prenenc  town- 
ship of  Watertown,  Connecticut,  April  24, 1750, 
of  a 'family  each  branch  ci  which  has  contri- 
buted its  share  of  honor  to  the  state.  The 
American  head  of  the  house  came  from  En^and 
to  Ipswich  in  Massachusetts,  in  1645.  His  son 
removed  to  Connecticut.  Of  the  three  grand- 
sons, his  children,  John  TrombuU  the  poet  was 
the  representative  of  the  first  in  the  third  genera- 
tion ;  the  second  gave  the  first  governor  to  the 
state,  Jonathan  Trumbull,*  in  the  second  gmera- 
tion,  and  another  Jonathan  Trumbull,  goveroor, 
with  his  brother  the  distinguished  painter,  in  the 
third ;  while  the  grandson  of  the  third  Benjamin 
wrote  the  history  of  the  state.f  The  father  of 
our  author  was  the  niinihter  of  die  Congn^gati<Hial 
Church  of  his  district ;  hi^  mother  is  spoken  of 
aH  possessed  of  superior  education.  A  delicate 
child  and  fond  of  books,  of  which  the  supply  in 
general  literature  was  very  limited  at  home,  l»eing 
confined  to  the  Spectator  and  Watti^'s  Hymns,  he 


•  Jonathan  Tramlmn  passed  half  a  century  In  public  nftktv 
the  last  fifteen  yean  of  which  he  was  Gorernor  of  Connecti- 
cut, declining  the  annnaJ  election  In  17S8.  after  the  chwe  of  the 
war,  of  which  he  had  been  a  sealons  supporter,  '^fl^a^hlnctfa 
wrote  of  him  "*  as  the  first  of  patriots :  in  nis  social  dntici  yiM- 
ing  to  none.*"  He  died  In  178&,  aged  T4.  M.  Chastellax.  the 
traveller,  who  saw  him  when  be  was  ecTenty.  describee  Un  m 
poesesaing  ^  all  the  slmpUcity  in  his  dress,  all  the  Iniportaace 
and  even  all  the  pedantry,  becoming  the  great  magistrate  «f  a 
small  republic  He  brought  to  mj  mind  the  bargc^neters  of 
Holland,  the  Heinsiuses  and  the  Bsmeveldta.'' 

t  Benjamin  Trumbull  was  a  graduate  of  Tale  Colkge;  and 
was  assisted  in  his  education  by  Dr.  Wheelock,  tJie  energctle 
founder  of  Dartmouth  College,  who  preached  the  sermoa  at  Vb 
ordination,  commending  him  to  the  people  as  nof  '^a  MBSoaL 
sleep V,  laiy,  dumb  dog,  that  cannot  Dark."  Prom  that  ttns 
tin  his  death,  he  passed  nearly  sixty  years  tn  the  mlatetry  at 
North  Haven,  Connecticat.  His  publicattons  were*  beridts 
several  occasional  sermons  and  dlsoouraee  on  the  divine  oridB 
of  the  Scripturea.  A  Complete  History  of  Oonnecticnt,  Ovfl 
and  £cc)e8iasticaL  fN>m  the  emigratton  of  Its  first  plantei^ 
ftt)m  England,  In  the  year  1«80,  to  the  year  ITM;  and  to  the 
close  of  the  Indten  wars.  8  vols.  Sva  ITOT.  18ia,  aod  a  Hlstai7 
of  the  United  Statea  to  1760.    YoLLtnltdSl 
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the  preoodoiis  age  of  aeven,* 
though  his  octnal  residence  at  coUuge  was  wisely 
a^jouTDed  till  sis  years  aiterwards.  During  this 
period  he  became  acquainted  with  eotne  of  the 
best  English  classics,  and  subsequently  took  up 
their  defenue,  as  a  bronoh  of  Btndy,  in  opi)03idon 
to  the  eicluitiTe  preference  of  the  college  for  the 
ancient  languages,  inathemntJos,  and  thculoj.'y. 
He  was  a  f^low-9tudent  with  Timothy  Dwiglii, 
with  whom  he  funoed  an  intimate  and  la^^ting 
friendship.  They  wrote  together  papers  in  the 
style  of  the  Spectator,  then  the  standard  yiodel 
for  this  class  of  coupo^itionfi,  which  thev  put>- 
lished  in  the  jouroaU  of  Bostoj)  and  Kew  Hafea. 
The  two  friends  in  ITTl  became  tutors  together 
in  the  ooileae,  and  the  next  year  Trumbull  pub- 
lished his  Progrett  qf  Dalntm,  a  year  after  en- 
largiog  it  by  a  second  and  third  part.  The  lite- 
rary quartette  was  oiinpleted  by  the  junction  of 
Humphreys  and  Barlow. 

Under  cover  of  the  tatorship,  Trnmbull  studying 
law  was  admitted  to  the  bar  iu  Cunuectiout,  in 
1778,  and  at  he  had  entered  collaRe  first  and  pre- 
pared him-«lfaflerw  iris,  so  upon  his  admission  as 
an  attorney,  he  proceeded  t«  lio^ton  and  became 
a  stadenC  in  the  office  of  John  Adams,  the  sub- 
seqaent  Praiidf  nt  of  the  United  States.  In  this 
patriotio  society  he  learnt  the  lesson  of  American 
Independence  in  itd  elements,  and  learnt  it  well; 
recording  his  impre»uona  of  tbe  ri^ng  spirit  of 
freedom  and  resistance  in  An  Elegy  oa  the  Tima, 
a  poem  of  sixty-eight  stanzas,  which  celebrates 
the  Purt  Bill  and  non- consumption  of  foreign 
luxuries,  the  strength  of  the  country,  and  ils 
ftitnro  glories  contrasted  with  tliu  final  downfall 
of  EL^;laJld. 

At  the  end  of  1774,  TrnmbnII  returned  to  New 
Haven,  and  wrote  what  now  stands  as  die  first, 
uacontl,  and  tliird  cantos  of  H'Flngal.  The  period 
of  the  war  was  chiefly  passed  b^  him  in  his 
native  place.  Id  1781  he  took  up  liis  residence  at 
Stratfoi'd,  and  at  the  tennination  of  the  war  in 
1782  completed  M'Fingal,  revising  his  early 
Hkeiches,  and  adding  the  concluding  canto.    Its 
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popnlari^  was  very  great.  There  were  more 
than  thirty  different  pirated  irapresdona,  in 
pamphlet  and  other  fonus,  which  were  circulated 
by  "the  newsiuongera,  hawkers,  pedlars,  and 
petty  chapmen"  of  Che  day. 

Having  serre<i  his  coontry  during  the  Revolo- 
lion,  be  employed  hia  pen  again  in'  the  second 
and  not  inferior  work  of  preserving  it  for  union 
imd  the  constitution.  U*  was  one  m  the  writers 
of  the  Anarchiad,  a  news|)aper  series  of  papers  at 
HartfonI,  a  production  levelled  at  the  irregulaii- 
ties  of  the  day,  and  nf  which  on  account  will  be 
fband  in  the  life  of  blA  associate  in  the  work, 
Lemuel  Hopkins.  He  was  afterwards  called  into 
public  life  as  a  member  of  tlie  State  Legislatnre, 
and  in  1801  became  Judge  of  the  Buperior  Court 
of  the  Slate,  oontinning  to  reside  at  Hartfonl  till 
1826,  when  he  removed  to  Detroit,  Michigan,  the 
residence  of  bis  daughter,  Mrs.  Woodbridge,  where 
he  died,  May  13,  1881,  of  a  gradual  decUne,  at 
tlie  age  of  eighty-one,  a  mature  period  for  a  life 
which  had  been  visited  by  ill  health  at  intervals 
from  childhood. 

The  collection  of  his  Poems' appeared  at  Hart- 
ford in  1820,  with  a  prefintory  memoir  closing 
with  a  broken  sentence,  interrupted  by  asterisks 
— which,  witli  tlie  absence  of  critical  coniiiienda- 
tion,  suggest-^  that  the  author  himself  was  holding 
the  pen.  This  edition  was  published  by  sub- 
scription, and  It  Is  not  to  the  credit  of  the  public 
of  that  year  tluil  only  a  small  subscription  was 
obtaiDe<l.  The  publisher,  Mr.  S.  G.  Goodrich,  lost 
money  by  Uie  undertaking,  but  a  thousand  dollars 
and  a  hundred  copies  of  the  work  had  been 
secured  to  tlie  author. 

Of  the  miscellaneous  productions  of  Trumbnll, 
Th«  Progrett  of  £>aliiem,  a  satirical  poem,  coin- 
posed  in  his  twenty-second  year,  Is  the  most  im- 
portant.   It  ia  in  the  octosyllabic  measure,  in  three 

The  first  recounts  the  adventures  of  Tom 
Brainless.  That  hero  is  sent  to  college,  where 
his  natural  dulness  Is  rather  strengtbenei!  than 
abated  by  his  sinattcrii:g  of  unprofitable  studies, 
and  the  cheap  protection  of  his  diploma.  Find- 
ing it  neeeesary  to  do  something  for  himself  in 
the  worid,  he  learns  "the  art  of  preachine,"  and 
of  stealing  judiciously  out  of  Pool  and  Henry, 
which  accompli  stimenta  aoquired,  he  asoends  the 
pulpiL 

Now  in  the  desk,  with  ■olemn  air. 
Our  hero  mnkee  his  sadienoe  (tare ; 
Aeserts  with  all  d<^atie  lioldiicaB, 
n'here  impudence  u  yoked  with  dulD«fls; 
Reads  o'er  his  notes  witli  halting  pace 
Mnsk'd  in  the  atiffnew  of  his  fnce ; 
'Witli  geeturei  such  oa  might  become 
Those  gtBtnee  once  that  epoke  at  Some, 
Or  Livy's  oi.  that  to  the  state 
Declared  the  oracles  of  fat«. 
In  awkward  tones,  nor  said,  nor  "ung, 
Slow  ruuibliiig  o'er  the  falt'ring  tOngne, 
Two  hours  bi«  drawling  speech  holds  on, 
And  namee  it  preaehiag.  when  he's  done. 
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Dick  Hurbrain  te  tntrodnoMl  I 
aeoond  port,  a  town  fbp,  Uw  asm  of  a  n 


C'led  op  seoond-htud  from  UHine  and  Volture. 
college  oourae  wat  as  doll  in  point  of  le*n)- 
ing,  though  a  little  more  aniinateo  in  profligxy, 
than  that  otlna  predec«Mor. 

What  tboosh  in  algebra,  hia  atalioa 

Waa  neg^ve  in  ««ch  eqnatioo ; 

Though  in  Mtronomj'  survey'd, 

Hia  comtaDt  oonrae  vu  retrosrade ; 

O'er  Newton'a  syatem  Ibougb  he  aleeps. 

And  finds  bit  «nts  in  dark  eclipael 

Bia  t«lenta  pnived  of  highent  price 

At  all  the  arte  of  card  and  dice  ; 

Bia  genius  tom'd  with  greatot  akill. 

To  whist,  loo,  eribbage.  and  qnadrille^ 

And  taught,  to  eiery  rival's  shame. 

Each  uioe  distinction  of  the  game. 

He  becocnea  a  trSTelled  fool,  of  oonrae,  and  ; 
rans  through  hig  ooicombrj  and  di!«ipation,  till 
the  Jail  and  the  palsy  relieve  him,  and  tlie  |X)or 

""""    1  sinks  ont  of  Bight,ito  give  phice  to 


Harriet  Simper,  inakea  hiir  appearance  on  the 
atage.  She  illustrates  the  flender  slock  of  female 
education,  formerly  in  vugiie,  and  the  life  of  the 
eoniiette  in  those  good  old  times  of  our  fore- 
&ther8,  when,  amons  the  many  who  were  valiant 
and  industrious,  and  led  Him  pie  honest  lives,  tliere 
waa  room  as  usual  for  n>me  who  were  indolent 
and  conoeited.  The  fops  and  heani  surrounding 
|}iia  lady  present  a  curious  scene  of  the  day 
when  the  Sunday  meeting  was  tlie  bsitle-tield  fur 
the  artillery  of  love  and  Ihf  lilon : — 

As  though  they  meant  to  tAe  by  blow^ 
Th'  opposing  gatleriia  of  beaux. 
To  church  tlie  female  eiiiia.TMn  more. 
All  arm'd  with  weapons  used  in  love. 
Like  colonr'd  eueigus  gay  nnrj  fair. 
High  caps  rise  floating  in  the  air; 
Bright  ailk  its  vsvicd  radiance  flings. 
And  streamers  ware  in  kiMng-atrings ; 
Each  bean  th'  artill'ry  of  her  charms, 
IJke  training  bands  at  viewing  arma. 
So  ouoe  in  fear  of  Indian  beating. 
Our  grandiires  bore  their  guns  to.meelih<;. 
Each  man  eouipp'd  on  Sunday  mora. 
With  Puhn-book,  shot  and  powder-horn  ; 
And  look'd  in  fona,  as  all  must  grant, 
Lite  th'  aniieiit.  trne  church  militant; 
Or  fierce,  like  laoderii  deep  divines, 
Vlho  fight  with  quills,  like  pureqpinea; — 

vhen  the  fortvnt^s  of  gallantry  and  dotnestio 
hanpint'ss  were  resil  out  (^  tea-cui>s;  when  the 
ladies  grow  ecstatic  over  the  bazaroa  of  virtuous 
Pamela,  and  tlie  geutlotuan  swore  by  Ixivelace,  or 
sported  philosophy  out  of  Tristram  Shandy — for 
whoee  Immora,  hy  the  way,  our  author  should 
have  had  a  better  felluw-fecling.  He  siH^oks,  in  a 
note,  of  the  transitory  reputation  of  that  not  yet 

Suite  or  likely  aoon-to-be-forgotten  piiblicatiuu. 
(las  Harriet  Simper,  alter  jilting  her  aduiirershy 
■cwree,  falls  a  victim  to  Uairhrain,  who  provee  as 
great  a  flirt  as  hei^lf,  andTi^ects  her  advances. 
Thrown  off  bv  the  beau,  she  finally  acoepts  oar 
dull  old  friend  of  tbe  first  canto,  Brunleas,  for 
whom,  in  conuderatioii  of  tbe  uiarriage, 


He  parish  rota  him  fire  poaiuh  clear 
T  incraaae  bia  aalary  every  year. 
Then  swift  the  tag-rag  gentry  eeme 
To  welcome  Madame  BrainlM  home; 
Wish  their  good  Pareon  joy ;  with  pciua 
In  order  roond  aahite  the  oride : 
At  borne,  at  viola  and  at  meetings; 
To  Madam  all  allow  precedence; 
Greet  ber  at  ehnrofa  with  rev'raioa  d«a. 
And  oat  llM  polpat  fii  bar  pew. 

The  mannen  of  tUa  | 
the  satire  is  just,  and  tbe  icAectloas  natural  and 
pointed.  It  inaj  still  be  n*d  wHh  pkaniiiBL 
The  plea  fbr  the  bnmamtiea,  ae  ofipoeed  to  tbe  dry 
atn^ractiMW  and  pedantriee  of  college  adncalioii, 
is  not  jet  eihanated  in  iB  anificstion;  and  tbe 
demand  fbr  higher  atodiea  and  a  more  profooDd 
respect  for  woman,  have  been  enough  agitated  «f 
late  to  commend  the  esrly  eSiHt  of  Trumbull  in 
this  enlightened  cause.    In  his  ca«e,  as  ii 


its  purpose  and  method  in  a  letter  written  in 
1789  to  the  Marquis  de  Chast«llux,  who  had 
complimented  him,  f^om  the  French  capital,  np«i 
ftlfiUing  the  conditions  of  burlesque  poetrv  ac- 
cording to  tbe  approved  laws  from  tlie  days  of 
Homer.  In  reply,  Trumboll  sajs  he  would  have 
been  happy  to  have  seen  the  rules  alluded  to 
before  he  composed  tbe  poem ;  hot  he  bad  not 
written  it  without  design  or  attempt  at  constme- 
don.  It  hod  been  nndcrlakcn  "  witb  a  pohtioal 
view,  at  the  instigation  of  some  leading  membos 
of  the  first  Congress,  who  urged  him  to  compoae 
a  satirical  poem  on  the  events  of  the  csni|i^gii  in 
the  year  17T5,"  and  he  had  umed  at  eipretsng, 
"  in  a  i)oetic«l  manner,  a  general  account  of  tbe 
American  contest,  with  n  jiarticulur  deecriptton 
of  the  character  and  iiionnera  of  the  times,  inter- 
spersed with  auecdol«^  whiofa  no  history  ooold 
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probably  reoord  or  display:  and  with  as  much 
impartiality  as  ix)ssible,  satirize  the  follies  and 
extravagances  of  my  countrymen  as  welK  as  of 
their  enemies.    I  determined  to  describe  every 
subject  in  the  manner  it  struck  my  own  imagina- 
tion, and  without  confining  myself  to  a  perpetual 
effort  at  wit,  drollery,  and  humour,  indulge  every 
variety  of  manner,  as  my  snbject  varied,  and 
insert  all  the  ridicule,  satire,  sense,  sprightUness, 
and  devation,  of  which  I  was  master."    In  car- 
rying out  this  design,  M^Fingal,  a  burly  type  of 
the  monarchy-loving  squires  of  New  England,  is 
chosen  as  the  representative  of  the  general  Tory 
interests  and  i>en(onages  of  the  country.    Hono- 
rius  is  the  Whig  champion  of  freedom  and  oppo- 
sition, and   the  poem  is  mostly  an  harangue 
between  tlie  two.     It  opens  with  a  meeting 
assembled  for  political  discussion  in  the  church 
of  M^Fingal's  native  town,  whither  he  has  just 
arrived  from  Boston.    Honorius  commences  with 
a  general  attack  on  the  decay  jof  Britain,  and  her 
imurions  course  towards  the  colonies,  with  f^ 
allusion  to  court  lawyers,  clergymen,  and  interested 
merchants,  when  he  is  suddenly  interrupted  by 
M^flngal,  with  a  fierce  diatribe  of  reproach  and 
expostulation,  the  humor  of  which  consists  in 
clinching  every  nail  driven  in  by  his  opponent ; 
for  tlie  squire  was  one  of  tliose  arguers  more  dan- 
gerous to  his  friends  than  his  foes. 

Afl  flome  muskets  so  contrive  it. 
As  oft  to  miss  the  mark  they  drive  at. 
And  though  well  aim*d  at  duck  or  plover, 
Bear  wide,  and  kick  their  owners  over : 
80  fared  our  Squire,  whose  reas'ning  toil 
Would  often  on  himself  recoil, 
And  so  much  injured  more  his  side. 
The  stronger  arffuments  he  applied ; 
As  old  war-elephants,  dismay  a, 
Trod  down  the  troops  tliey  came  to  aid, 
And  hurt  their  own  side  more  in  battle. 
Than  less  and  ordinary  cattle. 

The  clergy,  with  their  divine  right  for  the 
powers  that  be,  the  royal  editors  and  council- 
men  are  brought  before  us,  and  their  pretensions 
knocked  about  as  shuttlecocks  from  one  arguer 
to  the  other. 

Canto  first  is  adjourned  for  dinner,  which  re- 
freshment beinff  secured,  the  parties  meet  to 
battle  again  with  renewed  vigm*  in  tlie  afternoon. 
MTingal  taunts  the  company  with  the  blessings 
of  Puritan  exile,  and  the  various  measures  of 
^vemment;  and  after  this  ironical  appeal  to  their 
gratitude,  tlirows  in  an  alai*m  for  their  fears,  in 
a  glance  at  the  movements  of  General  Gage. 
Honorius  sneers  at  the  Boston  general,  and 
M^Fingal  gets  the  floor  again,  pouring  forth  an 
eloquent  nood  of  declamation  upon  British  vic- 
tories, and  confiscations  in  prospect,  the  rise  of  ' 
Tories  and  fall  of  Whics.  Honorius,  in  turn,  ! 
sounds  a  tmmpet-tongued  harangue  for  freedom. 
Tlie  Tories  lose  tlieir  temper,  and  the  contest  for 
order  is  louder  and  louder,  till  tlie  attention  of 
the  combatants  is  diverted  by  a  movement  witli-  I 
out.  This  is  the  famous  gathering  for  the  conse-  | 
cration  of  the  liberty  pole,  which  is  the  central 
point  of  the  third  canto.  M^Fingal  endeavors  to 
disperse  the  mob  bv  tongue  and  constable,  but  at 
the  first  note  of  the  riot  act  and  proclamation, 
*'  Our  Sovereign  Lord  the  Eang^*  arguments  are 


seoodded  by  stones  and  clubs;  a  general  fight 
ensues,  M^Fingal^s  sword  enacts  prodigies,  but 
a  revolutionary  spade,  which  had  planted  the 
liberty  pole,  wielded  by  a  stout  Whig,  disarms 
him.  The  constable,  who  had  skulked  at  the 
beginning  of  the  fray,  is  twisted  midway  in  air 
by  the  breech,  a  philosophical  position  compared 
to  Socrates  in  his  basket,  a  height  fh)m  which  he 
soon  sees  the  error  of  his  ways ;  while  a  court, 
hastily  assembled  on  the  spot,  assigns  the  graver 
fate  of  tarring  and  feathering  to  M'Fingal — ^a 
comic  invention  of  the  Revolution,  a  huge  prac- 
tical joke  partaking  something  of  the  jocular  JPuri- 
tan  humors  of  old  Cromwell ;  mconvenient,  doubt- 
less, but  better  every  way  for  all  parties  than  the 
prison  shif^  and  cruelties  of  the  British.'"  The 
decree  having  been  executed  in  an  exemplary 
manner-— 

And  now  the  mob,  dispersed  and  gone. 
Left  Squire  and  Constable  alone. 
The  Constable  with  rueful  face 
Lean'd  sad  and  soleum  o'er  a  brace ; 
And  fast  beside  him,  cheek  by  jowl,  ^ 
Stuck  *Squire  M*Fineal  'gainst  the  pdep 
Ghied  by  the  tar  t'  hb  rear  applied, 
Like  barnacle  on  vessers  side. 

ITilngal,  at  the  opening  of  the  fourth  canto, 
retires  under  cover  of  night  to  the  cellar  of  his 
mansion,  where  there  is  a  secret  Tory  muster, 
burlesqued  from  Satan  and  his  pandemonium, 
the  chiefs  sitting  about  on  ale  kegs  and  cider 
barrels,  the  Squire  discoursing  from  the  rostrum 
of  the  potato  bin.  His  Scotch  descent  enables 
him  to  close  the  poem  with  a  vision  of  seoond 
sight,  an  excellent  piece  of  machinery.  This  por- 
tion being  written  after  the  war,  has  the  benefit 
of  history  for  its  predictions.  It  is  an  eloquent 
recapitulation  of  tne  varied  fortunes  of  the  strug- 
gle. The  humor  is  exquisite,  and  refined  by  the 
truthful  force  and  occasionally  elevated  treatment 
of  the  subject  When  the  last  battle  of  tlie  Revo« 
lution  has  been  fought,  and  the  narrowing  ge« 
nius  of  England  been  contrasted  in  the  uninvited 
inspiration  of  the  Squire  with  the  expansive  force 
of  America,  the  mob  discovers  the  retreat;  the 
assembly  is  dispersed,  M'Fingal  escai)es  out  of  a 
window  en  route  to  Boston,  and  the  poem  ia 
dosed. 

MTingal  is  modelled  upon  Hudibras  in  a  cer- 
tain general  treatment,  tne  construction  of  its 
Terse,  and  many  of  its  turns  of  humor  ;f  but  it  ia 


*  Braekenrldge,  in  bis  Modem  ChlTalry,  offslffus  the  origin 
of  this  custom  to  **the  town  of  Boston,  Just  before  the  com- 
.menoement  of  tbo  American  Revolution ;"  tbougb  he  admits 
In  a  note,  **  this  mode  of  punishment  Is  said  to  be  alluded  to  In 
tbo  laws  of  Oloron.''  He  pronounces  It  "  to  be  what  may  be 
called  a  revolutionary  punUhmonU  beyond  what  In  a  settled 
state  of  government  may  be  Inflicted  bv  the  opprobrium  of 
opinion,  and  yet  short  of  the  ooerdou  of  the  laws.  It  took  rise 
in  the^seaHJoast  towns  In  America,  and  I  would  suppose  It  to 
be  owine  to  some  accidental  conjunction  of  the  seamen  and 
the  citlcena,  devising  a  mode  of  punishment  for  a  person 
obnoxious.  The  sailor*  naturally  thought  of  tar,  and  the 
women,  who  used  to  be  assisting  on  the^  occasions,  thought 
of  bolsters  and  pillow-cases."  The  '*plumeopIcean  r<»be"  Is^ 
liowever,  as  old  as  the  crusaders :  Richard  Coeur  de  LJon  hav- 
ing, among  other  laws  for  the  regulation  of  his  fbllowors  on 
shipboard,  onlcred  that  '*  A  noan  oohvleted  of  theft  or  *  plckcrie' 
was  to  have  his  head  shaved,  and  hot  pitch  ponrod  upon  hla 
bore  pate,  and  over  the  pitch  the  feathers  of  some  pillow  or 
cushion  were  to  bo  shaken,  as  a  mark  whereby  he  might  bo 
known  as  a  thief.**— Pictorial  History  of  England,  l.'48T. 

t  As  to  the  comparative  execution  of  the  two  productloni^ 
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80  thoroQghfy  American  in  its  ideas  and  subject 
matter,  that  it  soon  ceases  to  be  an  imitation,  and 
we  look  upon  it  solely  as  it  was — an  original  pro- 
duct of  the  times.  The  Hudibrastic  body  is  tho- 
roughly interpenetrated  by  its  American  spirit 
The  illustrations,  where  tJiere  was  the  greatest 
temptation  to  plagiarism,  are  drawn  from  the  wri- 
ter's own  biblical  and  classical  reading,  and  the 
ooUoquial  familiarities  of  the  times.  For  the 
manners  of  the  i)oein  there  is  no  record  of  the 
period  which  8uj)plies  so  vivid  a  presentation  of 
the  old  Revolutionary  Whig  habits  of  tliinking 
and  acting.  We  are  among  the  actors  of  the  day, 
tlie  town  committees,  the  yeoiiiamy,  tlie  politi- 
cians, and  soldiers,  participating  the  n>ugh  hu- 
mor of  the  times;  for  notliing  is  more  character- 
istic of  the  struggle  than  a  certain  vein  of  plea- 
santry and  hearty  animal  spirits  which  entered 
into  it  Hardships  were  endured  with  fortitude,  for 
which  there  was  occasion  enough,  but  the  contest 
was  carried  on  with  wit  as  with  other  weapons. 
The  fathers  of  the  Revolution  were  as  ready  to  take 
a  joke  as  a  bullet,  though  there  might  be  as  much 
lead  in  one  as  tlie  otlier.  There  were  pleasant 
fellows  on  both  sides,  but  if  tlie  jialra  of  victory 
were  to  be  assigned  to  the  wits,  the  Freneaus, 
Trumbidls,  IIoi)kiusons,  and  Ilopkinses,  would 
carry  the  day  against  tlie  Myles  Cooi)ers,  Mather 
Biles,  Rivingtons,  Scovills,  Burgoynes,  and  Migor 
Andres. 

AK  SPITHALAIfnnf. 

Te  nine  g^eat  daughters  of  Jupiter, 

Boru  of  one  mother  at  a  litter, 

Virgins,  who  ne'er  submit  to  wifedom. 

But  sing  and  fiddle  all  your  lifetime, 

In  verse  and  rhyme  great  wholesale  dealers. 

Of  which  we  bards  are  but  retailers, 

Assist     But  chiefly  thou,  my  Muse, 

Who  never  didst  thine  aid  refuse, 

Whether  I  sung  in  high  bombastick, 

Or  sunk  to  simple  Hudibrastic, 

Or  in  dire  dumps  proclainrd  my  moan. 

Taught  rocks  to  weep,  and  hills  to  groan. 


there  are  certainly  lines  in  Trumbnll  which  may  be  readily 
niLsUken  for  Butler.    The  couplet  frdm  MTIngal, 

But  optics  sharp  It  needs,  I  woeo. 
To  see  what  is  not  to  be  seen, 

would  be  a^vigned  bv  nine  cultivated  persons  out  of  ten,  decid- 
ing from  the  ear  and  sense,  to  be  fH>in  lludlbraa.  A  story  is 
told  of  a  Virginia  legislator  quoting  the  plihy  sentenoe  of 
MTiugal— 

A  thief  ne'er  f^lt  the  halter  draw 
With  good  opinion  of  the  law, 

fh)ni  Hudlbras,  and  of  Its  so  standing  entered  in  his  speech  on 
the  official  debates  of  the  Sute  convention.  (Art  M'Fiogal, 
Southern  Literary  Messenger,  April,  1841.) 

President  Dwight,  whose  graritv  and  Judgment,  at  the  late 
period  of  his  life  when  he  wrote  thu  opinion,  were  notlllcely  to 
be  unMrhr  sacrificed  to  his  regard  for  an  old  friend,  says  of 
Trumbulrs  poem:  **  It  may  be  observed,  without  nny  partial- 
ity, that  MTingnl  is  not  inferior  In  wit  and  humour  to  Hu- 
dlDrassaiid  in  every  other  respect  is  superior.  It  hns  a  regu- 
lar plan,  in  which  all  the  parts  are  well  proportioned  and  con- 
nected. The  suttject  is  airly  proposea.  and  the  story  con- 
ducted correctly  through  a  series  of  advancements  and  retard- 
ations to  a  catastrophe,  which  is  natural  and  complete.  The 
rersiflcation  Is  fiir  better,  the  poetry  is  in  several  Instances  In  a 
good  desrree  elegant,  and  in  some  even  sublime.  It  is  also  n-ee 
from  those  endless  digressions,  which,  notwithstanding  the 
wit  discovered  in  them,  are  so  tedious  in  Hudlbras;  the  pro- 
tuberances of  which  are  a  much  larger  mass  than  the  body  on 
which  they  grow.'*  The  opinion  is  worth  quotlnc  in  connexion 
with  the  reputation  of  a  poem,  the  hlstorv  of  which  will  at 
least  not  decrease  In  interest  hereafter.  Tonohinu  the  supe- 
riority of  tlie  versification  to  Hudihraa,  probably  Dwleht>  pu- 
ritan feelings  and  distmst  of  the  subject  matterdld  not  permit 
J^  to  enjoy  all  the  barmonlas  of  Butler's  exquisite  rhythm. 


Or  ohaiig*d  the  style  to  lore  and  dearee. 
Till  evea  Echo  blush*d  to  hear  ye. 
These  moumfol  themes  no  longer  usurp. 
But  turn  to  sweeter  sounds  thy  jewsharp. 

Xow  from  his  hammock  in  the  skies 
Phoebus  jump'd  up,  and  nibb*d  his  eyes, 
Clapp'd  on  his  daylight  round  his  ears, 
Saddrd  his  horse,  and  fix*d  his  span. 
Night  turned  her  backside ;  so  in  turn  he 
Mounted,  and  set  forth  on  his  journey. 
Our  wedding  folks  were  yet  a-bed, 
Nor  dream  a  what's  doing  overhead. 

At  leisure  now  for  episodes. 
We'll  introduce  oiu*  set  of  gods. 
Sing  then,  my  Muse,  in  lofty  crambo. 
How  Hymen  came,  with  lighted  flambeau. 
Juno,  it  seems,  by  sad  mishaps. 
O'er  night  with  Jove  was  pulling  caps; 
For  by  the  way  slie's  wont  to  govern 
(So  Homer  sa^'s)  the  herii>eok'd  sov'reign. 
But  now  stole  off  and  left  him  fretting. 
And  rode  post-haste  to  come  to  wedding. 
Lucina  was  not  there  that  morning; 
But  reatly  stood  at  nine  months'  warning: 
The  Nymphs,  of  ev'ry  form  and  size. 
Came  tliere  before  the  bride  could  rise. 
The  Mount4iin  Nymphs  skipp'd  down  like  fleas. 
Dryads  crei)t  out  from  hollow  trees ; 
The  Water  Nymphs,  from  swamps  and  flats. 
Came  dripping  on,  like  half-drown'd  rats ; 
Tiie  birds  around  on  sprays  and  thistles 
Began  to  light,  and  tune  their  whistles; 
The  cock,  when  daylight  had  begim. 
Being  ciionster,  struck  up  the  tune. 
And  sung  an  hymn  in  strains  sonorous. 
While  ev'ry  qtiaiipipe  joiu'd  the  chorus. 

But  we  must  quit  this  singing  sport,  el'^e 
Mischance  may  seize  our  sleeping  mort^iis. 
Who  now  'gan  bustle  round  the  £abrick, 
Finding  ttiey'd  slept  till  after  daybreak. 
Our  bridegroom,  ere  he  did  arise, 
Rubb'd  sleep's  soft  dews  from  both  hi5  eyes, 
Look'd  out  to  see  what  kind  of  weather,* 
And  jump'd  fix>m  bed  as  light  as  feather, 
Joyful  as  Dickt  after  obtaining 
His  Master's  leave  to  go  to  training. 
Here,  did  not  rhyming  greatly  haniss*  one. 
Were  a  fine  place  to  make  comparison ; 
Call  up  the  ghosts  of  heroes  pristine, 
Egyptian,  Trojan,  Greek,  Philistine, 
Those  rogues  renown'd  in  ancient  days, 
8o  sweetly  sung  in  ancient  lays, 
Set  them  In  order  by  our  gallant. 
To  prore  him  handsome,  wise,  and  yaliaiit. 
He  now  came  forth  and  stood  before 
His  lovely  goddess'  chamber  door. 
Addressed  her  with  three  gentle  hollo's, 
Then  read,  or  said,  or  sung  as  follows. 


Arise  my  love,  and  come  away. 
To  cheer  the  world,  and  gild  the  day, 
Which  fades  by  wanting  fresh  supplies 
From  the  bright  moonshine  of  thme  eyt  ^ 

IL 

How  beautiful  art  thou,  my  love, 
Surpa<!»ing  all  the  dames  above ; 
Venus  with  thee  might  strive  again. 
Venus  with  thee  would  strive  in  vain. 

m. 
Though  ev'ry  muse,  and  ev'ry  griice. 
Conspire  to  deck  bright  Venus*  lac^ 
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Thou'rt  handsomer  than  all  this  trash. 
By  full  three  hundred  pounda  in  cash. 

nr 

Rise  then,  my  love,  and  come  away, 
To  cheer  the  world,  and  gild  the  ^y, 
Which  fiftdes  by  wanting  fresh  supphes 
From  the  bright  moonshine  of  thme  eye& 

And  now  came  forth  our  IotcIv  bride, 
Array'd  in  all  her  charms  and  pnde. 
Note  here,  lest  we  should  be  misguided. 
Lovers  and  bards  are  so  quick-sigiited. 
In  ev*ry  charm  they  ftpy  a  Cupid, 
Though  other  people  are  more  stupid; 
So  our  fair  bride,  our  lover  swore, 
Was  deck*d  with  Cupids  o'er  and  o*er; 
(Thus  Viml's  ffoddess  Fame  appears 
From  head  to  feet  overhung  with  ears.) 

Here,  if  our  Muse  we  did  not  check  first. 
We  might  go  on  and  sing  of  breakfast ; 
Of  nymphs  in  gardens  picking  tulips, 
Of  maids  preparing*  cordial  juleps. 
With  other  matters  of  this  sort,  whence 
We  come  to  things  of  more  importance. 

The  sun,  who  neyer  stops  to  bait, 
Now  riding  at  his  usual  rate. 
Had  hardlv  passed  his  midway  course. 
And  spurr  d  along  his  downward  horse, 
Our  bridegroom,  and  his  lovely  virgin 
Set  forth  to  church  with  little  urging. 
A  solemn  show  before,  behind  'em 
A  lengtheii'd  cavalcade  attend  'em. 
Of  nymphs  and  swains  a  mingled  crew. 
Of  ev'ry  shape  and  ev'ry  hue. 
In  midst  of  these,  with  solemn  wag, 
Our  priest  bestrode  his  ambling  nag ; 
His  aress  and  air  ri^ht  well  accouter'd, 
His  hat  new  brush'd,  his  wig  new  powdered, 
His  formal  band,  of 's  trade  the  sign, 
Depending  decent  from  his  chin, 
His  threadbare  coat,  Inte  tuni'd  by  Snip, 
With  scripture  book,  and  cane  for  whip, 
Unnotic'd  pass'd  among  the  throng. 
And  look'd  demure,  and  jogg'd  along. 
Yet  laymen  ne'er  his  power  could  equal. 
As  we  s'lall  show  you  in  the  sequel. 
For  when  this  priest  o'er  man  and  maid 
A  set  of  Scripture  words  had  said, 
You'd  find  them  closely  link'd  together 
For  life,  in  strange  enchanted  tether, 
(Like  spirits  in  magician's  circle,) 
Till  friendly  death  did  him  or  her  kill ; 
Hed  up  in  wondrous  Gordian  knot 
They  neither  can  untie  nor  cut, 
Indos'd  in  cage  where  all  may  see  'em. 
But  all  the  world  can  never  iree  'em. 
For  once  by  priest  in  bands  of  wedlock 
Wheiftied  and  hamper'd  by  the  fetlock, 
They  fight,  or  strive,  or  fly  in  vain. 
And  still  drag  after  them  their  chain. 

Trifles  skipt  o'er,  our  next  proceeding 
Shall  give  description  of  the  weilding; 
Where  though  we  Pagan  mix  with  Christian, 
And  gods  and  goddesses  with  priest  join. 
Truth  need  not  stand  to  make  objection. 
We  poets  have  the  right  of  fiction. 
And  fii*8t  great  Hymen  in  the  porch. 
Like  link-boy  stood,  with  flaming  torch, 
Around,  in  all  the  vacant  places. 
Stood  gods,  and  goddesses,  and  graces ; 
Venus,  and  Cupid,  god  of  love. 
With  all  the  rabble  from  abore. 
In  midst  our  groom  and  bride  appear, 


With  wedding  guests  in  win^  and  rear. 

Our  priest  now  show'd  his  slight  of  hand, 

RoU'd  up  his  eyes,  and  strok'd  his  band. 

Then  jom'd  their  hands  in  terms  concise. 

And  struck  the  bargain  in  a  trice. 

First  for  the  bridegroom  thus  began  he : 

Saying,  "  you  Stephen  take  her  Hannah," 

And  wen,  to  make  both  parties  even. 

For  her,  "  you  Hannah  take  him  Stephen ;" 

Then  told  them  to  avoid  temptation,  * 

To  do  the  duties  of  their  station. 

In  state  of  sickness  nurse  and  nourish, 

In  health  cleave  fast,  and  love,  and  cherish. 

To  all  tlie  parson  said  or  meant, 

Our  bride  and  bridegroom  gave  consent. 

He  bow'd  to  what  the  priest  did  say. 

She  blush'd,  and  curt'sy'd,  and  cry'd  "  ay." 

The  bargain  made,  he  gave  his  blessing. 

And  bade  them  sign  and  seal  with  kissing; 

The  smack  being  given,  neat  and  fresh. 

He  strait  pronounc'd  them  both  one  flesh. 

By  mathemnticks,  'tis  well  known, 

It  takes  two  halves  to  make  up  one. 

And  Adam,  as  our  priests  believe, 

Was  but  an  half  without  Miss  Eve ; 

So  every  mortal  man  in  life. 

Is  but  an  half  without  his  wife ; 

And  hence,  by  natural  coaction, 

Man  seeks  so  much  his  other  fraction. 

Which  found,  no  tinker  'tis  confest. 

Can  splice  or  sodder,  but  a  priest 

The  rites  now  o'er,  the  priest  drew  near. 
And  kiss'd  the  bride*s  sinister  ear ; 
Told  them  he  hop'd  they'd  make  good  neighbours, 
And  begg'd  a  blessing  on  their  lubouriL 
Him  follow'd  every  mincins  couple, 
Licking  their  lips  to  make  tnem  supple. 
Each  got  a  kiss  from  one  or  t'other. 
And  wish'd  they  long  migiit  live  together. 

The  wedding  o'er,  with  joy  and  revelry. 
Back  to  their  brides  return'd  the  cavalry: 
And,  as  when  armies  take  a  town. 
Which  costs  them  long  to  batter  down. 
That  Fame  may  raise  Trier  voice  the  louder. 
They  fire  whole  magazines  of  powder. 
And  heaps  of  fuel  lay  uj>on  fires, 
To  celebrate  their  joy  with  bonfires. 
So  now  the  bride  had  chaug'd  her  station, 
Surrender'd  prisoner  at  discretion. 
Submitting  to  our  hero's  fancies. 
Herself  with  all  appurtenances. 
The  well  pleas'd  crowd  (for  greatest  joya 
Are  always  shown  with  greatest  noise) 
Triumph'd  by  firing,  shouting,  rin^ng, 
By  dancing,  drinking,  wine,  and  siugmg. 

Bilt  yet  our  groom  (time  march'd  so  lazy) 
Sat  hitching,  nestling,  and  uneasy, 
Thouglit  daylight  never  would  be  gone. 
And  called  the  sun  a  la^ng  drone. 
The  sun,  just  when  'twas  time  to  sup. 
Came  to  the  sea  where  he  puts  up. 
Sent  his  last  rays  o'er  earth  to  scatter. 
And  div'd  down  headlong  into  water. 
Here  is  the  place,  if  we  would  choose 
To  tire  our  reader,  and  our  Muse, 
To  name  and  number  every  guest. 
To  tell  what  fare  compos'd  the  feast 
With  other  things  that  did  betide. 
As  how  they  kiss'd  and  jok'd  the  bride. 
How  frolicksome  the  liquor  made  'em, 
And  how  the  fiddler  came  to  aid  'em. 
And  tun'd  his  lyre  with  such  a  scraping, 
It  set  the  people  all  a  capering. 
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When  OrphcQs  fiddled,  at  his  ^danoe 

Thus  trees  leap'd  forth,  aud  join'd  in  set  danee. 

Grim  night  at  length  in  sable  wi%gon. 
Drawn  by  a  sooty,  bat-wing'd  dragon. 
Bode  till  she  came  right  overhead. 
And  on  the  earth  her  blanket  spread. 
The  moon  was  out  npon  patrole. 
Stars  danc'd  as  usual  round  the  pole ; 
All  nature  now  with  drowsy  head 
Had  thrown  by  care,  and  gone  to  bed. 
Sleep  reign'd  o  er  all,  bat  wolves  and  royera, 
Owls,  bats,  and  ghosts,  and  thieves,  and  lover& 
Ko  alderman's  invited  guest 
To  gormandize  at  turtle  feast, 
When  first  he  sees  the  dish  brought  in. 
And  *gins  to  dip  and  grease  his  chin. 
E'er  feels  such  raptures  as  our  lover, 
Now  all  his  griefs  and  feors  were  over. 
Th*  events  tluit  afterwards  befel 
Our  bashful  Muse  would  blush  to  telL 

THB  uanmr  roLx.— mViicoal.    canto  m. 

Now  warm  with  ministerial  ire. 
Fierce  sallied  forth  our  loyal  tdquire. 
And  on  his  striding  steps  attends 
His  desperate  clan  of  Tory  friendsi 
When  sudden  met  his  wrathful  eye 
A  pole  ascending  through  the  sky, 
Which  numerous  throngs  of  whiggiah  not 
Were  raising  in  tlie  market-place. 
Not  higher  school- boys'  kites  aspire. 
Or  royal  most,  or  country  spire ; 
Like  spears  at  Brobdignagian  tilting. 
Or  Satan's  walking-statf  in  Milton. 
And  on  its  top,  the  flag  unfurVd 
Wav'd  triumph  o'er  the  gazing  world, 
Inscribed  with  inconsistent  types 
Of  Liberty  and  thirteen  stripes,* 
Beneath,  the  crowd  without  delay. 
The  deilication-rites  essay, 
And  gladly  pay,  in  nntient  fashion, 
The  ceremonies  of  libation ; 
While  briskly  to  each  patriot  lip 
Walks  enger  round  the  inspiring  flip  :f 
Delicious  drauglit  f  whose  powers  inherit 
The  Quintessence  of  public  spirit ; 
Whicn  who80  tastes,  perceives  his  mind 
To  nobler  politics  refined ; 
Or  roused  to  martial  controversy, 
As  from  transforming  cups  of  Ciree ; 
Or  warm'd  with  Homer's  nectiirM  liquor, 
That  fiird  the  veins  of  gods  with  ichor. 
At  hand  for  new  supplies  in  store. 
The  tavern  opes  its  friendly  door. 
Whence  to  and  fro  the  waiters  run, 
Like  bucket-men  at  fires  in  town, 
llien  with  three  shouts  that  tore  the  sky, 
Tis  consecrate  to  Liberty. 
To  guard  it  from  th'  attacks  of  Tories, 
A  grand  Committee  culFd  of  four  is ; 
Who  foremost  on  the  patriot  epot 
Had  brought  the  fiip,  and  paid  the  shot 

By  this,  M'FiNOAL  with  his  train 
Advanced  upon  th'  adjacent  plain. 
And  full  with  loyalty  poasest, 
Pour'd  forth  the  zeal,  that  fired  his  breast 


u 


The  notes  to  tlils  canto  a*e  lYom  the  antbor's  edition. 
Those  marked  London  Lditlon  aie  from  the  fifth  English  edi- 
tion of  London.  1T92. 

•  The  American  Flnsr.  It  wonld  donbtless  be  wrong  to 
Imagine  that  the  stripes  bear  any  aUnslon  to  the  slave  trade. 

t  Flip,  a  liquor  composed  of  beer,  rum,  and  sugar;  the  com- 
mon treat  at  that  time  In  the  country  towns  of  New  £og* 
land. 


What  iiiad-brain*d  rebd  gaT« 
To  raise  this  May-pole  of  aeditioii  t 
Like  Babel,  rear'd  by  bawling  thronga, 
With  like  eonfutton  too  of  tobguea. 
To  point  at  heaven  and  aummoa  down 
The  thunders  of  the  British  crown  I 
Say,  will  this  paltry  Pole  secure 
Your  forfeit  heads  from  Gage's  power  t 
Attack'd  by  heroes  brave  and  crafty. 
Is  this  to  stand  your  ark  of  safety ; 
Or  driven  by  Sottish  laird  and  laddie. 
Think  ye  to  rest  beneath  its  shadow  I 
When  bombs,  like  fiery  serpents,  fly. 
And  balls  niah  hissing  through  the  eky. 
Will  this  vile  Pole,  devote  to  freedom. 
Save  like  the  Jewish  pole  in  Edom : 
Or  like  the  brazen  snake  of  Moees, 
Cure  your  crackt  skulls  and  batter'd  noeest 

**  \  e  dupes  to  eveir  factions  rogue 
And  tavern-prating  aemagogoe. 
Whose  tongue  but  rings,  with  sound  more  fdll. 
On  th*  empty  drumhead  of  his  ecuU ; 
Behold  you  not  what  noisy  fools 
Use  you,  worse  simpletons,  for  tools  I 
For  Liberty,  in  your  own  by-sense. 
Is  but  for  crimes  a  patent  license. 
To  break  of  law  th'  K^yptiao  yoke» 
And  throw  the  worid  in  common  stoek ; 
Reduce  all  grievances  and  ills 
To  Ma^a  Cnarta  of  your  wills ; 
Establish  cheats  and  franda  and  nonsense^ 
Framed  to  the  model  of  your  conscience; 
Cry  justice  down,  as  out  of  fashion. 
And  fix  its  scale  of  depreciatioii  ;* 
Defy  all  creditors  to  trouble  ye. 
And  keep  new  years  of  Jewish  jubilee  ; 
Drive  judges  out,f  like  Aaron's  calves. 
By  jurisdiction  of  white  staves. 
And  make  the  bar  and  bench  and  steeple 
Submit  t'  our  Sovereign  Lord,  The  People; 
By  plunder  rise  to  power  and  glory. 
And  brand  all  property,  as  Tory ; 
Expose  all  wares  to  lawful  seizures 
By  mobbers  or  monopolizers; 
Break  heads  and  windows  and  the  penee^ 
For  your  own  interest  and  increase ; 
Dispute  and  pray  and  fight  and  groan 
For  public  good,  and  mean  your  own; 
Prevent  the  law  by  fierce  attacks 
From  quitting  scores  upon  your  backs  ; 
Lay  your  oladread,  the  gallows,  low. 
And  seize  the  stocks,  your  ancient  foe. 
And  turn  them  to  convenient  engines 
To  wreak  your  patriotic  vergeai>ce: 
While  all,  your  rights  who  understimdy 
Confess  them  in  their  owner's  hand ; 
And  when  by  clamours  and  confusiona. 
Your  freedom's  grown  a  public  nuisance^ 
Cry  "  Liberty,"  with  powerful  yearning. 
As  he  does  '*  Fire !"  wnose  house  is  bunmg ; 
Though  he  already  has  much  more 
Than  he  can  find  occasion  for. 
While  every  clown,  that  tills  the  plaina. 
Though  bankrupt  in  estate  and  braina, 
By  tliis  new  lignt  transform'd  to  traitor. 
Forsakes  his  plough  to  turn  dictator. 
Starts  an  haranguing  chief  of  Whigs 


*  Alluding  to  the  depredation  of  the  Continental  napar 
ney.    Conip^M  flnallv  ascertained  the  oonrse  of  Its  aedei 
at  different  periods,  by  wliat  was  called  A  8cde  of  *" 
tion. 

t  On  the  commencemeift  of  the  war,  tb«  courts  oC  jmtlaa 
were  ererywhere  shut  up.    In  some  InstaneeSt  the Judves  were 
forced  to  retire  by  the  people,  wlio  SMemMed  in  mnYtlimlsii 
armed  with  wlUte  suvea. 
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drags  yon  by  the  ears,  like  pigs, 
cluster,  arm*d  with  factious  liceni 


And 

All  bluster,  arm'd  with  factious  licence, 

New  bora  at  once  to  politicians. 

Each  leather-apron'd  dunce,  grown  wise, 

Preeenta  his  forward  fiace  f  advise, 

And  tatter'd  legislators  meet, 

From  every  workshop  through  the  stveet. 

His^oose  the  tailor  nnds  new  use  in, 

To  patch  and  tufn  the  (institution  ; 

The  blacksmith  comes  with  sledge  and  grate 

To  iron-bind  the  wheels  of  state ; 

The  quack  forbears  his  patients*  souse, 

To  purge  the  Council  and  the  House ; 

The  tinker  quits  his  moulds  and  doxies. 

To  cast  assembly-men  and  proxies. 

From  dunghills  deep  of  blackest  hue, 

Your  dirt-bred  patriots  soring  to  riew. 

To  wealth  and  power  ana  honors  rise, 

like  new-wing*d  mn^^ots  changed  to  flies, 

And  fluttering  round  in  high  parade. 

Strut  in  the  robe,  or  gay  cockade. 

See  Arnold  quits,  for  ways  more  certain. 

His  bankrupt-perj*ries  for  his  fortune, 

Brews  rum  no  longer  in  his  store. 

Jockey  and  skipper  now  no  more. 

And  cleansed  by  patriotism  from  shame  . 
Grows  general  of  the  foremost  name. 
For  in  this  ferment  of  the  stream 
The  dregs  have  work*d  up  to  the  brim. 
And  by  the  rule  of  topsy-turvies, 
The  scum  stands  foaming  on  the  surface. 
You've  caused  your  pyramid  t*  ascend. 
And  set  it  on  the  little  end. 
Like  Hudibras,  your  empire's  made, 
"Whose  crupper  had  o'ertopp'd  his  head. 
YouVe  push  d  and  turn'd  the  whole  world  up- 
Side  down,  and  got  yourselyes  at  top. 
While  all  the  great  ones  of  your  state 
Are  crush'd  beneath  the  popular  weight; 
Nor  can  you  boast,  this  present  hour, 
The  sha^w  of  the  form  of  power. 
For  what's  your  Congress*  or  its  end  f 
A  power,  t'  advise  and  recommend ; 
To  call  forth  troops,  adjust  your  quotas — 
And  yet  no  soul  is  bound  to  notice ; 
To  pawn  your  faith  to  th*  utmost  limit. 
But  cannot  bind  you  to  redeem  it ; 
And  when  in  want  no  more  in  them  lies, 
Than  begging  from  your  State- Aaseniblies ; 
Can  utter  oracles  of  dread, 
Like  friar  Bacon's  brazen  head. 
But  when  a  faction  dares  dispute  'em. 
Has  ne'er  an  arm  to  execute  em : 
As  tho'  yon  chose  supreme  dictators, 
And  put  them  under  conservators. 
You've  but  pursued  the  self-same  way 
With  Shakespeare's  Trinclof  in  the  piny ; 
"  You  shall  be  Viceroys  here,  'tis  true, 
**  But  well  be  Viceroys  over  you." 
What  wild  confusion  nence  must  ensue  ? 
Tho*  common  danger  yet  cements  you : 
So  some  wreck'd  vessel,  all  in  shatters, 
Is  held  up  by  surrounding  waters, 
But  stranded,  when  the  pressure  ceases. 
Falls  by  its  rottenness  to  pieces. 


*  The  Antbor  here.  In  «  tme  strain  of  patriotio  censnre, 
pointed  outtbeprlDotpal  defects  in  the  first  federal  constitution 
of  thA  United  states :  all  which  have  been  since  rcmored  in 
the  new  Constitution^stablished  In  the  year  17^.  80  that 
the  prophecy  below,  Yfnt'll  nti'er  have  ttmse  enough  to  mend 
€4  most  De  ranked  amonff  the  other  sage  blunders  of  his  second- 
•lirhted  hero.    Lond,  Edit. 

t  This  political  plan  of  Trincalo  Ih  the  Tempest,  may  be 
Ibvand  In  the  old  folio  edition  of  Shakspeare.  It  has  ^oe  been 
ozpnngod  by  some  <tf  bis  wise  commentators. 


And  fall  it  must:  if  wars  were  ended. 

You'll  ne'er  have  sense  enough  to  mend  it: 

But  creeping  on,  by  low  intrigues. 

Like  vermin  of  a  thousand  Jegs,* 

"Twill  find  as  short  a  life  assi^n'd. 

As  all  things  else  of  reptile  kind. 

Your  Commonwealth's  a  common  harlot, 

The  property  of  every  yarlet ; 

Which  now  in  taste,  and  full  employ, 

All  sorts  admire,  as  all  enjoy : 

But  soon  a  batter'd  strumpet  grown, 

You'll  curse  and  drum  her  out  of  town. 

Such  is  the  government  you  chose ; 

For  lihis  you  bade  the  world  be  foes; 

For  this,  so  maik'd  for  dissolution, 

You  scorn  the  British  Constitution, 

That  constitution  fonnM  by  sages, 

The  wonder  of  all  mocrem  ages ; 

Which  owns  no  failure  in  reality. 

Except  corruption  and  venality ; 

And  merely  proves  the  adage  just. 

That  best  things  spniil'd  corrupt  to  worst : 

So  man  supreme  in  earthly  station. 

And  mighty  lord  of  this  creation,* 

When  once  his  corse  is  dead  as  herring. 

Becomes  the  most  oflensiye  carrion, 

And  sooner  breeds  the  plague,  'tis  found. 

Than  all  beasts  rotting  on  the  ground. 

Yet  with  republics  to  dbmay  us,  ^ 

You've  call'd  up  Anarchy  from  chaos. 

With  all  the  followers  of  her  school. 

Uproar  and  Rage  and  wild  Misrule  : 

For  whom  this  rout  of  Whigs  distracted. 

And  ravings  dire  of  every  ci'ack'd  head ; 

These  new-cast  legislative  engines 

Of  County-meetings  and  Conventions: 

Committees  vile  of  correspondence. 

And  mobs,  whose  tricks  have  almost  undone 's : 

While  reason  fails  to  check  your  course, 

And  Loyalty's  kick'd  out  of  doors, 

And  folly,  like  inviting  landlord. 

Hoists  on  your  poles  her  royal  standara ; 

While  the  king's  friends,  in  doleful  dumps. 

Have  worn  their  courage  to  the  stumps, 

And  leaving  George  in  sad  disaster. 

Most  sinfully  deny  their  master. 

What  furies  raeed  when  you,  in  sea. 

In  shape  of  Indians,  drown'd  the  tea:f 

When  your  gay  sparks,  fatigued  to  watch  it. 

Assumed  the  moggison  and  hntchet. 

With  wampum'd  blankets  hid  their  laces 

And  like  their  sweethearts,  primeil^  their  faces : 

While  not  a  red-coat  dared  oppose, 

And  scarce  a  Tory  show'd  his  nose ; 

While  Hutchinson, §  for  sure  retreat, 


*  Mllfepedea 

t  The  cargo  of  tea  Rent  to  Bostoir,  after  being  guarded  fbr 
twenty  nights,  by  voluntary  parties  of  the  Whigs,  to  prevent 
its  being  clandestinely  brought  ashore,  was  thiown  into  the 
sea,  bv  a  party  of  about  two  hundred  young  men,  dteeaed, 
armed,  and  painted  like  Indians:  but  many  a  ruffled  ehirt  and 
laoed  vest  appeared  under  their  blankets. 

X  Primed^,  I  e.  painted. 

i  When  the  leading  Whizs  in  BoAton  found  it  impossible  *to 
procure  the  Tea  to  be  sent  back,  they  secretly  resolved  on  its 
destruction,  and  prepared  all  the  ne'oessary  means.  To  cover 
the  design,  a  meeting  of  the  people  of  the  whole  County  was 
convened  on  the  day  appointed,  and  spent  their  time  in  grave 
consultation  on  the  question,  what  should  be  done  to  prevent 
its  being  landed  and  sold.  The  arrival  of  the  Indians  put  an 
end  to  the  debate,  at  the  moment  when  one  of  the  foremost  of 
the  whig-orators  was  declaiming  against  all  violent  measures. 
Hutchinson  wa^  alarmed  at  the  meeting,  and  retired  privately 
in  the  morning,  to  his  country-seat  at  Milton.  Whether  firom 
mistake  or  design,  information  was  sent  to  him  that  the  mob 
was  coming  to  pull  doi)^  his  house.  He  escaped  in  the  utmost 
onsto  across  the  fields.  The  story  of  the  day  was,  that  the 
alarm  was  given,  at  the  time  when  be  sat  half-Bhaved  under 
the  hands  of  his  barbei; 
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MancBTiTred  to  his  oonntiy  sett, 
And  thence  affrighted,  in  the  suds. 
Stole  ott'  bareheaded  through  the  woods. 

'*  Have  you  not  roused  your  mobe  to  join. 
And  make  Mandamus-men  resign, 
Caird  forth  each  duilil-drest  curmudgeon. 
With  dirty  trowsers  and  white  bludgeon, 
Forced  all  our  Councils  through  the  land, 
To  yield  their  necks  at  your  command ; 
While  palenesa  marks  their  late  disgraces, 
Through  all  their  rueful  lei.gth  of  utcesf 

"Jiave  you  not  caused  as  woeful  work 
In  our  good  city  of  Mew  York, 
When  all  the  rabble,  well  cockaded, 
In  triumph  through  the  streets  paraded. 
And  mobb'd  the  Tories,  scared  their  s|>ouse8, 
And  ransacked  all  the  custom-houses  ;* 
Made  such  a  tumult,  bl Aer,  jarring. 
That  mid  the  clash  of  tempests  warring, 
Smith*8f  weather-cock,  in  veers  forlorn. 
Could  hardly  tell  which  way  to  torn  I 
Burn'd  efliffies  of  higher  powers, 
Contrived  in  planetary  hours; 
As  witches  with  clay-images 
Destroy  or  torture  whom  they  please: 
Till  fired  with  rage,  th'  ungrateful  club 
Spared  not  your  beat  friend  Beelzebub, 
O  erlook'd  his  favors,  and  forgot 
The  reverence  due  his  cloven  foot. 
And  in  the  selfsame  furnace  frying, 
Stew'd  him,  and  North  and  Bute  and  TryonfJ 
Did  you  not,  in  as  vile  and  shallow  way. 
Fright  our  poor  Philadelphinn,  Galloway, 
Your  Congrees,  when  the  loyal  ribald 
Belied,  berated  and  bescribbled  ? 
What  ropes  and  halters  did  yon  send. 
Terrific  emblems  of  his  end. 
Till,  least  he'd  liang  in  more  than  effigy, 
Fled  in  a  fog  the  trembling  refugee  f 
Now  rising  in  progression  fatal, 
Have  you  not  ventured  to  give  battle  f 
When  Treason  chaced  our  heroes  troubled, 
With  rusty  gun,§  and  leathern  doublet ; 
Turn*d  all  stone-walls  and  groves  and  bushes, 
To  batteries  arm'd  with  blunderbusses ; 
And  with  deep  wounds,  that  fate  portend, 
Gaul'd  many  a  Briton's  latter  end ; 
Drove  them  to  Boston,  as  in  jail. 
Confined  without  mainprize  or  bail. 
"V^re  not  these  deeds  enough  betimes. 
To  heap  the  measure  of  your  crimes : 
But  in  this  loyal  town  and  dwelling, 
Y'ou  raise  these  ensigns  of  rebellion  f 
Tis  done !  fair  Mercy  shuts  her  door ; 
And  Vengeance  now  shall  sleep  no  more. 
Rise  then,  my  frfends,  in  terror  rise ; 
And  sweep  this  scandal  from  the  skies. 
You'll  see  their  Dagon,  though  well  jointed 
Will  shrink  before  the  Lord's  anointed  ;| 


•  The  cnBtom-house  w»»  broken  open  at  New- York,  and  all 
public  monies  seized. 

t  William  Smith,  an  eminent  lawyer  in  New  York.  He  at 
first  opposed  the  claims  of  Britain,  but  after  wavering  some 
time,  at  last  Joined  our  enemy.  He  has  since  been  Chief  Justice 
In  Canada. 

X  Tryon  was  Governor  of  New  Tork  and  a  British  General 
durini;  Iho  war.  He  liad  the  glory  of  de-«troylnp  the  towns  of 
Fairfield  and  Norwalk.  Bumlnps  in  effijrv  were  frequently 
the  amusements  of  the  mob  at  that  period,  and  in  imitation 
of  the  former  custom  of  the  En^lb^h  in  burning  annually  the 
Pope,  the  Deril  and  the  Pretender,  BeebBebub,  with  his  usual 
figure  and  aocontrementa,  was  always  joined  in  the  conflagra- 
tioii  with  the  other  obnoxious  characters 

I  At  the  battle  of  Lexington. 

I  The  Tory  clergy  always  styled  the  King,  the  Lord*8 
Anointed.  The  language  of  Cromwell's  and  Charles's  days 
yet  firequeat  in  r^ew  England. 


And  like  old  Jericho's  prood  wall. 
Before  our  ram's  horns  prostrate  ftdl.** 

This  said,  our  'Squire,  yet  imdismay'd, 
Call'd  forth  the  Constable  to  aid. 
And  bade  him  read,  in  nearer  station. 
The  Riot-act  and  Proclamation. 
He  swift,  advancing  to  the  ring, 
Began,  "  Our  Sovereign  Lord,  the  King" — 
When  thousand  clam'rous  tonguee  he  heata. 
And  dube  and  stones  assail  his  earsi 
To  fly  was  vain ;  to  fight  was  idle ; 
By  foes  enoompaas'd  in  the  middle. 
His  hope,  in  stratagems,  he  found. 
And  fell  right  craftily  to  ground ; 
Then  crept  to  seek  an  hi£ng  place, 
Twas  all  he  could,  beneath  a  brace; 
Where  soon  the  conq'ring  crew  espied  him. 
And  where  he  lurk'd,  Uiey  caught  and  tied  h"" 

At  once  with  resolution  £stal. 
Both  Whigs  and  Tories  rueh'd  to  battle. 
Instead  of  weapons,  either  band 
Seized  on  such  arms  as  came  to  hand. 
And  as  famed  Ovid*  paints  th*  adventures 
Of  wrangling  Lapithje  and  Centaurs, 
Who  at  their  feast,  by  Bacchus  led. 
Threw  bottles  at  each  other's  head ; 
And  these  arms  failing  in  their  scuffles, 
Attaek'd  with  andirons,  tongs  and  shovels : 
So  clubs  and  billets,  staves  and  stonet 
Met  fierce,  encountering  every  sconce. 
And  cover'd  o'er  with  knobs  and  pains 
Each  void  receptacle  for  brains ; 
Their  clamours  rend  the  skies  around, 
The  hills  rebellow  to  the  sound; 
And  many  a  groan  increas'd  the  din 
From  batter'd  nose  and  broken  shin 
M'FiNOAL,  rising  at  the  word, 
Drew  forth  his  old  militia-sword; 
Thrice  cried  **  King  George,"  as  erst  in  dkcress. 
Knights  of  ronumce  invoked  a  mistress ; 
And  brandishing  the  blade  in  air. 
Struck  terror  through  th'  opposing  war. 
The  Whigs,  unsaie  within  tiie  wind 
Of  such  commotion,  shrunk  behind. 
With  whirling  steel  around  address'd. 
Fierce  through  their  thickest  throng  he  preoe'd 
(Who  roll'd  on  either  side  in  arch. 
Like  Red  Sea  waves  in  Israel's  march) 
And  like  a  meteor  rushing  through. 
Struck  on  tiieir  Pole  a  vengeful  blow. 
Around,  the  Whigs,  of  clubs  and  stones 
Dischai^ed  whole  vollies,  in  platoons, 
That  o'er  in  whistling  fury  fly ; 
But  not  a  foe  dares  venture  nigh. 
And  now  p^haps  with  glory  crown'd 
Our  'Squire  had  fell'd  the  pole  to  ground. 
Had  not  some  Pow'r,  a  whig  at  heart. 
Descended  down  and  took  their  part  ;f 
(Whether  'twere  Pallas,  Mars  or  Ins, 
Tis  scarce  worth  while  to  make  inquiries) 
Who  At  th^  nick  of  time  alarming, 
Assum'd  the  solemn  form  of  Chairman, 
Address'd  a  Whig,  in  every  scene 
The  stoutest  wrestler  on  the  green. 
And  pointed  where  the  spade  was  foimd. 
Late  used  to  set  their  pole  in  ground. 
And  urged,  with  equal  arms  and  might. 
To  dare  our  'Squire  to  single  fight 
The  Whig  thus  arm'd,  imtaught  to  yield. 


*  See  Ovid^s  Mctamorp1l06e^  book  ISth. 

t  The  learned  reader  will  readily  observe  the  alholoas  ta 
this  scf  ne,  lo  the  single  combats  of  Paris  and  Menelans  In  Ho* 
mor,  ^neas  and  Turnos  in  YlrgiL  and  Michael  sad  fistaa  ta 
UUton. 
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Advanced  tremendous  to  the  field : 

Nor  did  MTinoal  shun  the  foe, 

Bat  stood  to  brare  the  desp'rate  blow ; 

While  all  the  party  gazed,  sospended 

To  see  the  desMdly  combat  ended ; 

And  Jove*  in  equal  balance  weigh'd 

The  sword  ag^nst  the  braadish'd  spade, 

He  weigh'd :  but  lighter  than  a  dream. 

The  sword  flew  up  and  kicked  the  beam. 

Our  'Squire  on  tiptoe  rising  £ur 

Lifts  hieh  a  noble  stroke  in  air, 

Which  hung  not,  but  like  dreadful  engines, 

Descended  on  his  foe  in  vengeance. 

But  ah  I  in  danger,  with  dishonor 

The  sword  perfidious  fails  its  owner; 

That  sword,  which  oft  had  stood  its  ground. 

By  huge  trainbands  encircled  round ; 

And  on  the  bench,  with  blade  right  loyal, 

Had  won  the  day  at  many  a  trial,! 

Of  stones  and  clubs  had  braved  th  alarms, 

Shrunk  from  these  new  Vulcaiuan  arms.^ 

The  spiide  so  temper'd  from  the  sledge, 

Nor  keen  nor  solid  harm*d  its  edge. 

Now  met  it,  from  his  arm  of  might. 

Descending  with  steep  force  to  smite ; 

The  blade  snapp'd  short — and  from  his  hand, 

With  rust  embrown*d  the  glittering  sand. 

Swift  turn'd  MTingal  at  the  view. 

And  caird  to  aid  th'  attendant  crew, 

In  vain ;  the  Tories  all  had  run, 

When  scarce  the  fight  was  well  b^un : 

Their  setting  wigs  he  saw  decreas'd 

Far  in  th'  horizon  tow'rd  the  west. 

Amazed  he  view'd  the  shameful  sight, 

Au4  saw  no  refuge,  but  in  flight : 

But  age  unwieldy  oheck'd  his  pace, 

Though  fear  had  wing'd  his  flying  race  ; 

For  not  a  trifling  prize  at  stake ; 

No  less  than  ffreat  M'Fiicgal's  back.§ 

With  legs  and  arms  he  work'd  his  course, 

Like  rider  that  outgoes  his  horse. 

And  labored  hard  to  get  away,  as 

Old  Satan  I  stimggling  on  through  chaos; 

'Till  looking  back,  he  spied  in  rear 

The  spade-arm'd  chief  advanced  too  near : 

Then  stopp'd  and  seiz'd  a  stone  that  lay 

An  ancient  landmark  near  the  way ; 

Nor  shall  we  as  old  bards  have  done, 

Aflirm  it  weigh'd  an  hundred  ton  ;^ 

But  such  a  stone,  as  at  a  shift 

A  modem  might  suffice  to  lift, 

Since  men,  to  credit  their  enigmas. 

Are  dwindled  down  to  dwarra  and  pigmies. 

And  giants  exiled  with  their  cronies 

To  Brobdignags  and  Patagonias. 

But  while  our  Hero  tum'd  him  round. 

And  tugg'd  to  raise  it  from  the  ground. 

The  fatal  spade  discharged  a  blow 

Tremendous  on  his  rear  below : 


*  Jupiter  IpM  doas  aaqnato  examine  lances 
Bostinet  A  fata  imponit  diversa  daorum, 
Qaem  damnet  labor,  Ac  AineicL,  j\\. 

t  It  was  the  fluhlon  In  New-England  at  that  time  for  Jadges 
to  wear  swords  on  the  benclL 


X Postquam  anna  Dei  od  Y ulcania  ventam  est, 

Mortalis  macro,  glacies  ceu  falilis,  ictii 

Dissiloit;  fill va  resplendent  firagmina  arena.         VirgiL 


-The  sword 


Was  given  him  temper'd  so,  that  neither  Iceen 
Nor  solid  miffht  resist  tliat  edge ;  it  met 
The  sword  of  Satan  with  steep  force  to  smite 
Descending  and  in  half  out  sheer.  MUUm. 

-Nee  enlm  levla  ant  Indicra  petuntur 


.1- 


Pmmia,  scd  Turoi  de  vita  et  sanguine  cvrtant.        Virgil, 
I  In  Milton. 
5  This  thought  b  taken  ft*om  Juvenal,  Satire  15. 


His  bent  knee  fail'd,*  and  void  of  strength 

Stretch'd  on  the  ground  his  manly  length. 

Like  ancient  oak  o'ertum'd,  he  lay. 

Or  tower  to  tempests  fall'n  a  prey. 

Or  mountain  sunk  vrith  all  his  pines, 

Or  flow'r  the  plow  to  dust  consigns, 

And  more  things  else — but  all  men  know  'em. 

If  slightly  versed  in  epic  poem. 

At  once  the  crew,  at  this  dread  crisis, 

Fall  on,  and  bind  him,  ere  he  rises ; 

And  with  loud  shouts  and  joyful  soul, 

Conduct  him  prisoner  to  the  pole. 

When  now  the  mob  in  lucky  iiour 

Had  got  their  en'mies  in  their  power, 

They  first  proceed,  by  grave  oonuuand. 

To  take  the  Constable  in  hand. 

Then  from  the  pole's  sublimest  top 

The  active  crew  let  down  the  rope. 

At  once  its  other  end  in  haste  bind. 

And  make  it  fast  upon  his  waistband ; 

Till  like  the  earth,  as  stretch'd  on  tenter, 

He  hung  self-balanced  on  his  centrcf 

Then  upwards,  all  hands  hoisting  sail, 

They  swung  him,  like  a  keg  of  ale, 

Till  to  the  pinnacle  in  height 

He  vaulted,  like  balloon  or  kite. 

As  Socrates^  of  old  at  first  did 

To  aid  philosophy  get  hoisted. 

And  found  his  thoughts  flow  strangely  clear. 

Swung  in  a  basket  m  mid  air: 

Our  culprit  thus,  in  purer  sky. 

With  like  advantage  raised  his  eye, 

And  looking  forth  m  prospect  wide, 

His  Tory  errors  clearly  spied,  ■ 

And  from  his  elevated  station, 

With  bawling  voice  began  addressing. 

"  Good  gentlemen  and  friends  and  kin. 
For  heaven's  sake  hear,  if  not  for  mine  I 
I  here  renounce  the  Pope,  the  Turks, 
The  King,  the  Devil,  and  all  their  works; 
And  will,  set  me  but  once  at  ease. 
Turn  Whig  or  Christian,  what  you  please ; 
And  always  mind  your  rules  so  justly, 
Should  I  live  long  as  old  Methus'lah, 
rU  never  join  in  British  rage. 
Nor  help  Lord  North,  nor  Oen'ral  Qage ; 
Nor  lift  my  gun  in  future  fights. 
Nor  take  away  your  Charter-rights ; 
Nor  overcome  your  new-raised  levies, 
Destroy  your  towns,  nor  burn  your  navies ; 
Nor  cut  your  poles  down  while  I've  breath. 
Though  raised  more  thick  than  hatchel-teeth : 
But  leave  ^ing  George  and  all  his  elves 
To  do  their  conq'ring  work  themselves." 

This  said,  they  lower'd  him  down  in  stat^ 
Spread  at  all  points,  like  falling  cat ; 
But  took  a  vote  first  on  the  Question, 
That  they'd  accept  this  full  ^nfession. 
And  to  their  fellowship  and  favor. 
Restore  him  on  his  good  behaviour. 

Not  so  our  'Squire  submits  to  rule, 
But  stood,  heroic  as  a  mule. 
"  You'll  find  it  all  in  vain,  quoth  he, 
To  play  your  rebektncks  on  me. 
All  punishments,  the  .world  can  render. 
Serve  only  to  provoke  th*  offender ; 
The  will  gains  strength  from  treatment  horrid, 
As  hides  grow  harder  when  they're  curried. 
No  man  e'er  felt  the  halter  draw, 


•  Genna  labant- 


-ineldlt  iotas. 


Ingcns  od  torram  dnplicato  poplitc  Tumns.        VirgiL 

t  And  earth  self-balanced  on  her  centre  hung.    MUUm, 

X  la  Arlstophanes*s  Comedy  of  the  Clouds,  Socrates  is  repn- 
seated  as  hoisted  in  a  baslcet  to  aid  contemplation. 
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With  good  opinioB  of  the  Uw ; 

Or  held  iu  method  orthodox 

His  love  of  iactice,  in  the  stooka: 

Or  fuil'd  to  lose  by  Bheriif' t  shean 

At  once  his  lovaltj  and  earSb 

Have  yoa  made  Murray*  look  less  big, 

Or  smoked  old  WUliams*  to  a  Whig? 

Did  our  mobb'd  Ol'verf  quit  his  station. 

Or  heed  his  vows  of  resignation  f 

Has  RivingtoD,!  iu  dread  of  stripes, 

Ceased  lying  since  you  stole  his  types ^ 

Aud  oau  you  think  my  £aith  will  alter, 

Bv  tarriiig,  whipping,  or  the  halter  t 

rU  stand  the  worst ;  for  reoompense 

i  trust  King  George  and  Providenoe. 

And  when  with  conquest  eain'd  1  oome^ 

Array'd  in  law  and  terror  home, 

Te'll  rue  this  inauspicious  mom, 

And  curse  the  day,  when  ye  were  bom, 

In  Job's  high  style  of  imprecations. 

With  all  his  plagues,  without  his  patienc'e.'* 

Meanwhile  beside  the  pole,  the  guard 
A  Bench  of  Justice  had  prepnred.g 
Where  sitting  round  in  awful  sort 
The  grand  Committee  hold  their  Court ; 
While  all  the  crew,  in  silent  awe, 
Wait  from  their  lips  the  lore  of  lav. 
Few  moments  with  deliberation 
They  hold  the  solenm  consultation ; 
When  soon  ii^  judgment  all  agree, 
And  Clerk  proclaims  the  dread  decree ; 
"That  "Squire M'FofGAi.  having  grown 
The  vilest  Tonr  in  the  town. 
And  now  in  full  examination 
Convicted  by  his  own  confession. 
Finding  no  tokens  of  repentance. 
This  Court  proceeds  to  render  sentence: 
Tliat  first  the  Mob  a  slip-knot  single 
Tie  round  the  neck  of  said  MTinoal, 
And  in  due  form  do  tar  bim  next, 
And  feather,  as  the  law  directs ; 
Then  through  the  town  attendant  ride  him 
In  cart  with  Constable  beside  him, 
And  having  held  him  up  to  shame, 
Bring  to  the  pole,  from  whence  he  came ;" 

Forthwith  the  crowd  proceed  to  deck 
With  halter'd  noQse  M*Finoal's  neck, 
While  he  in  peril  of  his  soul 
'Stood  tied  half-hanging  to  the  pole; 
Then  lifting  high  the  ponderous  jar, 
Pour*d  o*er  his  head  the  smoaking  tan 
With  less  profusion  once  was  spread 
Oil  on  the  Jewish  monarch's  head. 
That  down  his  beard  and  vestments  ran, 
And  cover'd  all  his  outward  man. 
As  when  (so  Claudian  |  sings)  the  Gods  ^ 
And  earth-born  Giants  fell  at  odds, 
The  stout  Encelaotis  in  malice 
Tore  mountains  up  to  throw  at  Pallas ; 
And  while  he  hela  them  o'er  his  head. 
The  river,  from  their  fountains  fed, 
Pour'd  down  his  back  its  copious  tide. 


*  Members  of  tbe  Msndamns  Council  In  MaaBftohiiBetts. 
The  operation  of  smokinff  Tories  was  thus  performed.  The 
vlcttm  was  confined  in  a  eloee  room  before  a  large  fire  of  green 
wood,  and  a  cover  implied  to  the  top  of  the  cbimnej. 

t  Thomas  Oliver.  Esq.  Lieut  Ooveroor  of  Maaaacbtisetts. 
He  was  surrounded  at  his  seat  in  the  country  and  intimidated 
by  the  mob  into  the  signing  of  his  resignation. 

X  Rivington  was  a  tory  Printer  in  New  York.  Just  before 
the  commencement  of  the  war,  a  wrty  from  New  Haven  at- 
taclied  his  press,  and  carried  off  or  destroyed  the  typos. 

S  An  imitation  of  legal  forms  was  universally  practised  by 
the  mobs  in  New-England,  in  the  trial  and  condemnation  of 
Tories.    This  mu'lcs  a  curious  trait  of  national  character. 

I  Claudlan's  Oigantomachia. 


And  wore  its  channels  t&  hit  hid« : 

So  from  the  high-raised  urn  the  torrents 

Spread  down  lus  side  thetr  various  enrranta  : 

His  flowing  wic,  aa  next  the  brim. 

First  met  aud  drank  the  sable  stream ; 

Adown  hb  visage  stem  and  grave 

RoU'd  and  adhtfed  the  viscid  wave; 

With  arms  depending  aa  he  stood, 

Each  cuff  capaciouB  holds  the  flood ; 

From  nose  aud  chin's  remotest  end. 

The  tarry  icicles  descend ; 

Till  all  o  erspread,  with  colors  gay. 

He  glitter'd  to  the  western  ray. 

Like  sleet-bound  trees  in  wintry  skies, 

Or  Lapland  idol  carved  in  ice. 

And  now  the  feathei^bag  displayed 

Is  waved  in  triumph  o'er  his  hoid. 

And  clouds  him  o'er  with  fsathers  misBvc^ 

And  down,  upon  the  tar,  adhesive: 

Not  Maia's*  son,  with  win|;s  for  ears. 

Such  plmnage  round  his  visage  wean; 

Nor  MUton's  siz-wiug'df  angd  gathers 

Such  superfluity  of  feathers 

Now  all  complete  appears  onr  'Squire, 

Like  Gorgon  or  Chiinera  dire ; 

Nor  more  could  boast  on  Plato's^  plan 

To  rank  among  the  race  of  man, 

Or  prove  his  elaim  to  human  nature. 

As  a  two-legg'd,  unfeather'd  creature. 

Then  on  Uie  fatal  cart,  in  state 
They  raised  our  grand  Duumvirate. 
And  as  at  Rome§  a  like  committee. 
Who  found  an  owl  within  their  city. 
With  solenm  rites  and  grave  proceasions 
At  every  shrine  perform'd  lustrations ; 
And  least  infeotion  might  take  place 
From  such  grim  fowl  with  feathered  £sc«. 
All  Rome  attends  him  Uirough  the  street 
In  triumph  to  his  country  seat: 
With  like  devotion  all  the  choir 
Paraded  round  our  awful  'Squire ; 
In  front  the  martial  musie  oomes 
Of  horns  and  fiddles,  fifes  and  drums. 
With  jingling  sound  of  carriage  beUa, 
And  treble  creak  of  rusted  wheels. 
Behind,  the  crowd,  in  lengthen'd  row 
With  proud  procession,  closed  the  show. 
And  at  fit  periods  every  throat 
Combined  m  universal  shout ; 
And  hail'd  great  Liberty  in  chorus, 
Or  bawl'd  **  confusion  to  the  Toriee." 
Not  louder  storm  the  welkin  braves 
From  clamors  of  conflicting  waves; 
Less  dire  in  Lybian  wilds  the  noise 
When  rav'ning  lions  lift  their  voice; 
Or  triumphs  at  town>meelings  made, 
OnpAssing  votes  to  regulate  trade.  I 

Tnus  having  borne  uiem  round  tne  tovn, 
Last  at  the  pole  they  set  them  down ; 
And  to  the  tavern  take  tlieir  way 
To  end  in  mirth  the  festal  day. 

And  now  the  Mob,  dispersed  and  gone, 
Left  "Squire  and  Constable  alone. 
The  constable  with  rueful  face 
Lean'd  sad  and  solemn  o'er  a  brace ; 
And  £s8t  beside  him,  cheek  by  jowl. 


*  Mercury,  described  by  tbe  Poets  with  wings  on  his 
^d  feet 

t  And  angel  wlnff^d— six  wings  he  wore.— Jfjlfon. 

t  Alluding  to  Plato's  famous  definition  of  Man, 
bijpM  implume~-a  two-legged  aoimai  without  fiaatheis. 

I  Livy  s  History. 

I  Such  votes  were  fW^quently  passed  at  town-meotiiHEa,  with 
the  vU'W  to  prevent  the  augmentation  of  prioo^  and  stop    * 
doprcciation  of  the  paper  money. 


LEWIEL  HOPEDTS. 


fitusk  Sqaire  IfFtaoii.  'gkinrt  di«  pol«, 
Qlued  by  the  Ut  t  hia  rear  applied, 
like  b^inucle  on  vegsel'i  ado. 
But  ihougb  hi«  body  lack'd  ph3ruauii, 
HU  spirit  w»  ia  wone  conditioiu 
Ue  fnund  his  fears  of  vbip*  and  ropes 
Bj  many  a  drachm  outweigh'd  his  hope^ 
Ah  men  in  jail  without  main priie 
View  everything  with  other  eyes. 
And  all  goes  wrong  in  churcli  and  state. 
Seen  through  perspective  of  the  grate  j 
Soiiow  H'FiHOAL'a  Second-eight 
Beheld  all  thing!  in  gloomier  light; 
His  visual  neVTe.  well  pnrged  wilii  tar. 
Saw  all  IhR  coming  acenesof  w 


First  from  the  pole,  as  fierce  he  si 
Ilia  wig  fi-om  pituliy  durance  broke, 
H"  mouth  uiigtued,  his  Feathers  flutter'd. 
His  tan-'d  skirls  crack'd,  and  thus  he  uttered. 

"Ah.  Hr.  ConstAbte.  in  vain 
We  strive  'gainst  wind  and  tide  and  raini 
Behold  my  doom  1  this  feathery  omen 
Portends  what  dismal  times  are  coming. 
Now  future  scenes,  before  m^  eyes. 
And  second-sighted  forms  arise. 
I  hear  a  roice.*  that  calls  away. 
And  cries  '  The  Whigs  will  wiu  tlie  day.' 
My  bei^k'ning  Oeniua  gives  command. 
And  bidi  me  fly  die  fatal  land ; 
Where  changing  name  and  constitution. 
Rebellion  turns  to  Kevolutiou 


"Go,  8 


bniig  for  i 
nallo 


e  neck  and  ears. 

r  brethren,  greeting, 


To  muster  at  01 
There  my  prophetic  voice  shall  warn  'em 
Of  all  things  Future  that  concern  'em, 
And  scenes  discloee  on  which,  my  friend, 
Tlieir  conduct  and  tlieir  livtti  depend. 
There  !•— but  firtt  'tis  more  of  use. 
From  tills  vile  pole  to  set  me  loose; 
Then  go  with  cautions  steps  and  steady. 
While  I  steer  borne  and  make  all  ready." 

LXtntEL  HOPKIHB. 

Db.  Lemubi.  Hopkins,  one  of  the  E&rtfbrd  poets 
of  the  Revolutionary  era,  was  bom  at  Waterbory, 
Oonneeticut,  Jnne  19,  ITSO.  He  was  the  son  of 
B  fknner,  and  wu  well  educated.  Constitutional 
ill  health  ia  said  to  have  determined  hiro  to  the 
Btadv  (rf  medicine.  He  became  a  practitioner  at 
LitcEifield  about  1TT6,  and  served  for  a  short  time 
aa  a  volunteer  in  tlie  American  army.  He  re- 
moved to  Hartford  about  1T34,  where  he  passed 
the  remainderof  his  life,  ha  death  occumnc  (m 
the  14tli  April,  1801,  in  hi*  flfty-first  year.  It  is 
a  little  singulflT  that  while  he  wrote  most  pun- 
gently  againtt  quacks  and  quackery,  his  own 
OTer-aoKciUide  as  to  disease  should  have  hasieneil 
hia  deati).  He  feared  an  attack  of  pulmonary 
oonauiuption,  and  to  ward  it  off,  caused  hiitiself 
to  be  bled  re|«atedly,  till  the  weakness  induced  a 
dropsy  in  the  obest  The  sensitiveneaa  of  his 
body  probably  sharpened  his  satirical  powers, 
-which  were  keen  enoudi  when  bis  pen  fastened 
npon  Ethan  Allen.     The  lines  appear  in  the 

*  I  bm  s  Tolge,  roo  onnot  htar. 
That  isri,  I  mnit  not  lUjr—  Tlcttiri  BOOad. 

t  Qiats  tfo— ltd  metoi  pioslsl  eomponere  fluMiu. 

FlrpA 


See  him  on  green  hills  uorth  alisr 
Glow  like  a  self-enkindled  star. 
Pre par'd  (with  mob-collecting  club 
Black  from  the  fui-ge  of  Belzebiib, 

With  qui! 

To  shell  his  blood,  or  ^ed  his  ink. 

Behold  inspired  from  Vermont  dens. 

The  seer  of  Antichrist  descends, 

To  feed  new  mobs  with  Hell-born  manna 

In  Gentile  land*  of  Susquehaniia  ; 

And  teooli  the  Pennsylvania  quaker. 

High  blasphemies  against  his  maker. 

Behold  him  move,  ye  stannch  divines! 

His  tall  bead  busthjig  through  the  pines; 

All  front  he  seems  like  wall  of  bnus, 

Aod  brays  tremcndniis  as  on  nss; 

One  hand  is  cleneli'd  to  batter  noses, 

While  t'other  scrawls  ^linst  Paul  and  Moaei. 

Hopkins's  poetical  repatation  h^^  been  sdned 
by  association  wilii  Humphreya,  Trumbdl,  and   ' 
Barlow,  in  the  political  essays  in  verse  tibick 


appeared  in  the  series  of  the  Anarehiada.nA  the 
£eho.  The  former  was  written  for  the  Hartford 
and  New  Haven  newspapers,  and  readied  twen- 
ty-four numbers.  The  Anarclilad  is  a  descriptive 
and  satiric  poem  in  tlie  ten-syllable  measure, 
levelled  at  the  state  of  polltlcd  disruption  jire- 
cediiig  the  establishinent  of  the  Federal  Constitu- 
tion. Its  plan  is  thus  described  by  Everest — 
"  Public  curiosity  bad  been  awakened  by  the  dis- 


*  This  JiroducMon  was  printed  by  Collier  and  Bni'1  sihI 
marked  Vol  I,  II  wiiUlns  poamji  bj  Trunibul),  Unlibt. 
Barlow.  Honktni,  Humplinn,  HopklnsDn,  William  LLtIhe- 
stm.  Hi*.  UortoB,  James  Alleii.  and  othars.  A  pwtacrlpi 
aoDDuneca  U»  Inuntloii  or  Ute  editors  b>  panne  their  dtclmi, 

WMndV^ine111lh«*»Bn^'i75?^iM"iii^''?^'"jKiirdls! 

clniiinatiiHw.  too  ooiHTilIalfd  snd  palMful  In  mention,  hav* 
contributed  to  rrnder  Ihrli  wort  levporlV'CC  lliu  tlmlr  expee- 
taUaiiB  Hiid  promi^L^'  All  thU  painful  spolo^  otbc  a  atocla 
Umo.  TDlBme  at  lb*  aad  of  Um  wt  eeawrf. 
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oovery  of  ancient  Indian  fbrtifioationSf  with  their 
singular  relics :  the  story  of  the  early  emigration 
of  a  body  of  Britons  and  Welsh  to  this  country, 
and  of  an  existing  tril)e  of  their  descendants  in  the 
interior  of  the  continent,  was  revived  and  circu- 
lated I  and  our  writers  assumed  that,  in  digging 
among  the  ruins  of  one  of  these  fortitications,  an 
ancient  heroic  poem  in  the  English  language  had 
been  discovered.  This  was  tlie  Anarchiad,  and 
the  essays  were  8upiK)8ed  extracts  from  it.''* 

A  letter  to  Oliver  Wolcott  of  tliis  date,  on  the 
Genet  times,  has  a  profound  social  and  pohtical 
truth  well  expressed,  and  shows  Ilopkins  a  skilful 
]>rose  writer.  "  The  southern  democrats  appear 
in  news])ai>ers,  in  speeches  in  Congress,  &c.,  to 
oome  much  nearer  effecting  their  measures  than 
is  really  the  case.  It  never  was  nor  can  be,  that 
the  measures  of  such  men  should  be  popular  in 
New  England.  There  is  no  such  thing  as  hnotD- 
ing  such  a  i)eople  as  the  New  Englanders,  so  as 
to  calculate  crooked  i)olitics  to  their  taste,  with- 
out hving  among  them  from  early  youth.  Ha- 
rangues, ever  so  well  peppered  with  '  well-bom,' 
'monocrats,'  *  aristocrats,'  *hell  of  monarcliy,' 
&c.  <S^.,  are  so  fur  from  really  ejecting  anything 
in  these  parts,  that  whenever  tlie  still  tliinking 
j)art  of  the  comnmnity  can  be  brought  to  manifest 
their  minds  on  any  measure  of  consequence,  they 
will  at  once  (Irown  a  din  of  complaining  i>oliticd 
which,  of  itself,  would  seem  tonnidable.  The 
more  a  man  is  among  all  sorts  of  ])eople,  the  more 
fully  will  he  learn  the  unmeasured  ditFerence 
there  is  between  the  sentiment  of  newspai)ers, 
replete  with  local  iK)litic8,  and  the  opinions  of  an 
emighteued  i)eople  in  the  peaceable  and  successful 
pursuit  of  wealth  and  hapiiiness.  I  find  more 
and  more,  that  a  busy  set  of  wrongheads  can  at 
pleasure  stir  up  for  a  time  any  sentiments  they 
please  in  cities,  and  that  there  is  a  gi*eat  aptitude 
m  most  men  to  consider  cities  as  worlds,  or  at 
least  as  tlie  manufactories  of  sentiments  for  whole 
countries,  and  much  of  this  may  be  true  in  the 
old  Vorld ;  but  in  New  England  the  contrary'  is 
and  ever  will  be  true  as  long  as  our  schools, 
presses,  and  town  cor|>orations  lasU't 

To  the  Echo  he  contributed  only  the  two  New 
Year's  Addresses  for  tiie  Connecticut  Courant  of 
1795  and  '6,  and  portions  of  The  Political  Green 
House  for  the  year  1798.  In  these  passages  he 
celebrates  the  arrival  of  Genet 

But  though  the  French  are  giant  sinners^ 
Yet  have  we  not  Toin  Thumb  Deg'iiiuer&l 
Which  though  a  molish  Bort  of  mice, 
May  grow  to  rata  like  nits  to  lice, 
Guaw  thro'  our  vesbel's  lower  quarter. 
And  fill,  and  sink  her  in  deep  water. 
See  fraught  with  democratic  lore, 
Genet  arriv'd  on  Charleston  shore. 
But,  as  was  meet,  first  broach'd  his  mission, 
To  men  of  sans-culotte  condition ; 
Who  throrig'd  around  with  open  throat<«, 
As  round  old  Crusoe  flock*d  tne  aoats^ 
And  learn'd  his  sermon,  to  his  wishes, 
As  Ausiifi  taught  huge  shoals  of  JU/iet ; 
Made  all  the  antifederal  presses, 
Screech  shrill  bosannas,  styFd  addresses ; 
And  while  to  Court  he  took  his  way, 


•  Poets  of  Connectlcat,  p.  89. 

t  Qlbbs's  AdininbtratioB  of  Waahlagton  and  Adams,  tt.  10& 


Song  halleli^afas  to  Genet; 

But  still  our  Palinums  saw,  , 

With  cool  contempt  this  stormy  flaw. 

And,  spite  of  all  the  Belial  band, 

Steer'd  safe  our  leaky  bark  to  land. 

Like  Heasiao  flies,  imported  o'er^ 

Clubs  self-create  infest  our  shore. 

And  see  yon  western  rebel  band, 

A  medley  miz'd  from  ev'ry  land ; 

Scotch,  Irish,  renegadoes  rude. 

From  Faction's  dregs  fermenting  brew'd ; 

Misguided  tools  of  antifeda, 

With  clubs  anaixshical  for  your  heada. 

Why  would  ye  make  this  cost  and  trouble 

Yourselves  of  warlike  flames  the  stubble t 

Tire  down  the  arm  outstretched  to  save. 

And  freedom's  cradle  make  her  grave  f 

The  &tal  year  of  Robespierre,  and  the  hope 
of  Poland  in  Kosciusko,  and  sndi  home  matten 
as  the  mania  for  land  8i)eculation,  Wayne^s  Indian 
victory,  and  Washington's  second  appointm^it  as 
Conmiander-in-Chief  by  President  Adams. 

£a8*d  DOW  of  much  incumbent  weighty 
Proceeds  the  business  of  the  State, 
Hais'd  by  the  s«>und8  of  war's  alarma, 
Our  ardent  youth  all  fly  to  arms. 
And  from  the  work-«hop  and  the  field. 
The  active  labourers  seize  the  shield ; 
"VV'hile  on  the  silver'd  brow  of  age. 
Relumes  the  fire  of  martial  rage. 
Our  veteran  Chiefs,  whose  honoured  scars 
Are  trophies  still  of  former  wars. 
Appointed  move  beneath  their  shield. 
To  reap  the  ripen'd  martial  field. 
And  lo !  from  Vernon's  sacred  hill. 
Where  peaceful  spirits  love  to  dwell — 
Wliere  twice  retired  from  war's  alarms. 
Slept,  and  awoke,  his  conquering  arms. 
The  Hero  comes ! — whose  Laurels  green. 
In  bloom  eternal  shall  be  seen ; 
While  Gallic  Ivy  fades  away. 
Before  the  scorching  eye  of  Day. 
He  oomes ! — he  comes  I  to  re-array 
Your  hosts,  ye  heroes,  for  th*  affray ! 
Him  for  your  head^-collect  from  rar 
The  shield,  the  sword,  and  plume  of  war ; 
Indignant  eaiih  rejoicing  hears. 
Fell  insult  bristling  up  your  sneara. 
And  joins  her  hosts  to  crush  the  foea^ 
Of  virtue  and  her  own  repo^ 

JefiTerson  had  nothing  to  thank  Dr.  Lemnel 
Hopkins  for,  if  the  Unes  which  fpUow  are  fitjm 
his  pen: — 

Great  sire  of  stories  past  belief. 
Historian  of  the  Mingo  chief, 
Philosopher  of  Indian's  hair, 
Inventor  of  a  rocking  chair. 
The  correspondent  of  Mnzze 
And  Banneker  less  black  than  he! 
With  joy  we  find  you  rise  from  cognicg 
With  Judge  MTCean  and  "  foolish  Logan," 
And  reeling  down  the  factious  dance. 
Dispatch  the  Doctor  off  to  France, 
To  tell  the  Frenchmen,  to  their  cost. 
They  reckou'd  here  without  their  host 

Allen,  who  bnngs  his  characters  to  a  religioiis 
test  in  his  "  American  Biographical  Dictionary," 
intinuites  that  Hopkins  hinnself  at  one  time  had 
some  sympathies  in  common  with  Jefferson.  ^  In 
his  early  life,"  says  he,  "  he  admired  the  infidel 
philosophers  of  France ;  in  his  last  days  be  read 
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the  Bible.^  ^s  persotial  appearance  was  peculiar^ 
^  tall,  lean,  stooping,  and  long-limbed,  with  large 
features  and  light  eyes,''  says  Eettell,  to  whidi 
description  Allen  supplies  a  corresponding  anec- 
dote, connected  with  his  medical  practice. — "  As 
a  physician,  he  was  remarkable  for, his  unceasing 
attentions  to  his  patientB,  sometimes  devoting  to 
one  patient  whole  days  and  nights.  Once,  on 
being  called  to  a  child  3ick  with  the  scarlet  fbver 
in  a  family  to  which  he  was  a  stranger,  he 
entered  the  room  without  saying  a  wora,  and, 
seeing  the  child  loaded  with  bed-«lothe6  in  a 
heated  room,  he  seized  the  child  in  his  arms,  and 
rushed  out  of  the  house,  followed  with  cries  and 
broomsticks,  for  his  appearance  was  uncouth  and 
ugly.  But  renting  in  a  cdd  shade,  he  called  for 
wine,  and  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  the  child 
restored  to  health.'' 

There  has  been  no  separate  collection  of  Dr. 
Hopkins's  poetry. 

▲  PLEA  FOB  XnXtOV  AHB  Till  OOHtTlTUTlOlf.— VKOK  THB 

▲XABOHLAB. 

Ye  sires  of  nations,  calVd  in  high  debate, 
From  kindred  realms,  to  save  the  sinking  state, 
A  boondle«  sway  on  one  brood  base  to  rear — 
My  voice  paternal  claims  your  lingering  ear; 
O'er  the  wide  clime  my  fostering  cares  extend. 
Tour  g^rdian  genius  and  your  deathless  friend. 

When  ^lendid  victory  on  her  trophied  car, 
Swept  from  these  shores  the  last  remains  of  war, 
Ba<le  each  glad  state,  that  boasts  Columbia's  name. 
Exult  in  freedom  and  ascend  to  fame, 
To  bliss  unbounded  stretch  their  ardent  eyes, 
And  wealth  and  empire  from  their  labor  rise, 
My  raptured  sons  beheld  the  discord  cease. 
And  soothed  their  sorrows  in  the  songs  of  peace. 
Shall  these  bright  scenes,  with  haj^iest  omens 
bom. 
Fade  like  the  fleeting  visions  of  the  morn  ? 
lSui.ll  this  fair  fabric  from  its  base  be  harFd, 
And  whelm  in  dust  the  glories  of  the  world  f 
Will  ye,  who  saw  the  heavens  tempestuous  lower,    * 
Who  felt  the  arm  of  irritated  power. 
Whose  souls  distending  with  the  wasting  flood, 
Prepared  the  firm  foundations,  built  in  blood. 
By  discord  seized,  will  ye  desert  the  plan  f 
The  unfinished  Babel  of  the  bliss  of  man  f 

60  search  the  field  of  death,  where  heroes,  lost 
In  graves  obscure,  can  tell  what  freedom  cost 
Though  conquest  smiled ;  there  slain  amid  the  crowd. 
And  pi unflfd  promiscuous  with  no  winding  shroud, 
Ko  fnendfy  hand  their  gory  wounds  to  lave, 
The  thousands  moulder  in  a  common  grave, 
Not  so  thy  son,  oh  Laurens!  gasping  lies. 
Too  daring  youth,  war's  Jatest  sacrifice ; 
His  snow-white  bosom  heaves  with  writhing  pain. 
The  purple  drops  his  snow-white  bosom  stain ; 
His  cheek  of  rose  is  wan,  a  deadly  hue 
Sits  on  his  fice,  that  chills  with  lucid  dew.^- 
There  Warren,  glorious  with  en)iring  breath, 
A  comely  corse,  that  smiles  in  ghastly  death : 
See  Mercer  bleed,  and  o'er  yon  wintry  wall, 
'Mi  1  heaps  of  slain,  see  great  Montgomery  fall  I 

Behold  those  veterans  worn  with  want  and  care. 
Their  sinews  stiffen'd,  silvered  o*er  their  hair, 
Weak  in  their  steps  of  age,  they  move  forlorn. 
Their  toils  forgotten  by  the  sons  of  scorn ; 
This  hateful  truth  still  aggravates  the  pain, 
In  vain  they  conquered,  and  they  bled  m  vain. 
Go  then,  ye  remnants  of  in^^lorious  wars, 
XHaowR  your  marks  of  merit,  hide  your  fears, 
Of  lust,  of  power,  of  titled  pride  accused, 
Steal  to  your  graves  dishonored  and  abused. 
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For  see,  proud  fiuition  waves  her  flaming  brand. 
And  discord  riots  o*er  the  ungrateful  land ; 
Lo,  to  the  north  a  wild  adventurous  creW 
In  desperate  mobs  the  savage  state  renew ; 
Each  felon  chief  his  maddening  thousands  draws. 
And  daims  bold  license  from  Sie  bond  of  laws ; 
In  other  states  the  chosen  sires  of  shame, 
Stamp  their  vile  knaveries  with  a  legal  name ; 
In  honor's  seat  the  sons  of  meanness  swarm. 
And  senates  base,  the  work  of  mobs  perfbrm. 
To  wealth,  to  power  the  sons  of  union  rise. 
While  foes  dende  you  and  while  fiiends  despise 

Stand  forth,  ye  traitors,  at  your  country's  bar. 
Inglorious  authors  of  int€«tine  war. 
What  oountiess  mischiefe  from  their  labors  rise  I 
Pens  dipped  in  gall,  and  lips  inspired  with  lies  I 
Ye  sires  of  ruin,  prime  detested  cause 
Of  bankrupt  fiiith,  annihilated  laws. 
Of  selfish  systems,  jealous,  local  schemes, 
And  union'd  empire  lost  in  empty  dreams: 
Your  names  expanding  with  your  growing  crime, 
Shall  float  disgpistfu]  down  the  stream  of  time, 
Each  fiitnre  age  applaud  the  avenging  song. 
And  outraged  nature  vindicate  the  wrong. 

Yes,  there  are  men,  who,  touoh'd  with  heavenly  fire, 
Beyond  the  confines  of  these  climes  aspire. 
Beyond  the  praises  of  a  tyrant  age. 
To  live  immortal  in  the  patriot  page ; 
Who  greatly  dare,  though  warning  worlds  oppose, 
To  pour  just  vengeance  on  their  country's  foes. 

And  lo  I  the  etherial  worlds  assert  your  cause. 
Celestial  aid  the  voice  of  virtue  draws  \ 
The  curtains  blue  of  yon  expansion  rend : 
From  opening  sides  heroic  shades  descend. 
See,  robed  in  li^ht,  the  forms  of  heaven  appear. 
The  warrior  spirits  of  your  friends  are  near; 
Each  on  his  steed  of  fire  (his  quiver  stored 
With  shafts  of  vengeance)  grasps  his  fiaminffswoi'd: 
The  burning  blade  waves  hieh,  and  Jipp'd  in  blood. 
Hurls  plagues  and  death  on  discord's  faithless  brood. 

Yet  what  the  hope?  the  dreams  of  congress  fade, 
The  federal  union  sinks  in  endless  shade. 
Each  feeble  call,  that  warns  the  realms  around. 
Seems  the  faint  echo  of  a  dying  sound, 
Each  requisition  wafts  in  fleeting  air. 
And  not  one  state  regards  the  powerless  prayei? 

Ye  wanton   states,  by  heaven's    best  blessings 
cursed. 
Long  t)n  the  lap  of  fosferinff  luxury  nursed. 
What  fickle  frenzy  raves,  what  visions  strange. 
Inspire  your  bosoms  with  the  lust  of  change  ? 
And  frames  the  wish  to  fly  from  fancied  ill. 
And  yield  your  freedom  to  a  monarch's  will  ? 

Go  view  the  lands  to  lawless  power  a  prey, 
Where  tyrants  govern  with  unbounded  sway ; 
See  the  long  pomp  in  gorgeous  state  displayM, 
The  tinseVd  guaros,  the  sauadron'd  horse  parade ; 
See  heralds  eay  with  emblems  on  their  vest. 
In  tissued  r<n>es  tall  beauteous  pages  drest ; 
Where  moves  the  pageant,  throng  unnumbei^d  slaves, 
Lords,  dukes,  and  pnnces,  titulary  knaves 
Confusedly  shine,  the  purple  gemm'd  with  stars, 
Sceptres,  and  globes,  and  crowns,  and  rubie  I  cars. 
On  gilded  orbs  the  thundering  chariots  roU'd, 
Steeds  snorting  fire,  and  champing  bitts  of  gold. 
Prance  to  the  trumpet's  voice — ^while  each  assxunes 
A  loftier  ffait,  and  lifts  his  neck  of  plumes. 
High  on  tiie  moving  throne,  and  near  the  van. 
The  tyrant  rides,  the  chosen  scourge  of  man ; 
Clarions,  and  flutes,  and  drums  his  way  prepare. 
And  shouting  millions  rend  the  conscious  air ; 
Millions,  whose  ceaseless  toils  the  pomp  sustain, 
Whose  hour  of  stupid  joy  repays  an  age  of  pain. 
From  years  of  darkness  springs  the  regal  line. 
Hereditary  kings  by  right  mvine ; 
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Tib  thairs  to  rioi<m  all  lutciFe's  spoili^ 
For  them  with  pangs  nnblest  the  peasant  toik. 
For  them  the  earth  proliiic  teems  with  grain. 
Theirs,  the  dread  labors  of  the  devious  main, 
Annonl  for  them  the  wasted  land  renews 
llie  gifts  oppressive,  and  extorted  dae& 
For  them  when  slaughter  spreads  the  gory  plains, 
The  life-blood  gushes  from  a  thousand  veins, 
While  the  dull  herd,  of  earth-bom  pomp  afiraid. 
Adore  the  power  that  coward  meanness  made. 
Let  Poland  tell  what  woe  returning  springs, 
Where  right  elective  yields  the  crown  to  Eings  I 
War  guides  the  choice — each  candidate  abhorr'd 
Founds  his  firm  tiUe  oa  the  wasting  sword. 
Wades  to  the  throne  amid  the  sanguine  flood. 
And  dips  his  pui*ple  in  the  nation's  blood. 

Behold,  where  Venice  rears  her  sea-girt  towers. 
O'er  the  vile  crowd  proud  oligarchy  lowers; 
While  each  Aristocrat  affects  a  throne. 
Beneath  a  thousand  kings  the  poor  plcbeinns  groan. 

Nor  less  abliorr'd  the  certain  woe  that  waits 
The  giddy  rnge  of  democratic  states ; 
Whose  popular  breath,  high  blown  in  restless  tide. 
No  laws  can  temper,  and  no  reason  guide ; 
An  equal  sway  their  mind  indignant  spurns, 
To  wanton  change  the  bliss  of  freedom  turua, 
Iiod  by  wild  demagogues  the  factious  crowd. 
Mean,  fierce,  imperious,  insolent  and  loud, 
Nor  fame  nor  wealth  nor  power  nor  syst^  draws. 
They  see  no  object  and  perceive  no  cause. 
But  feel  by  turns,  in  one  disastrous  hour, 
Th'  extremes  of  license  and  th'  extremes  of  power. 

What  madness  prompts,  or  what  ill-omen'd  fates. 
Tour  realm  to  parcel  into  petty  states  f 
Shall  lordly  Hudson  part  contending  powers! 
And  broad  Potomac  tave  two  hostile  shores! 
Must  Allegany's  sacred  summits  bear 
The  impious  bulwarks  of  j[>erpetual  war? 
His  hundred  streams  receive  your  heroes  slain! 
And  bear  your  sons  inglorious  to  the  main ! 
Will  states  cement  by  feebler  bonds  idlied ! 
Or  join  more  closely  as  they  more  divide ! 
Will  this  vain  scheme  bid  restless  factions  cease ! 
Check  foreign  wars  or  fix  internal  peace! 
Call  public  credit  from  her  grave  to  rise! 
Or  gain  in  g^ndeur  what  they  lose  in  size! 
In  wis  weak  realm  can  countless  kingdoms  starts 
Strong  with  new  force  in  each  divid^  p^ul! 
While  empire's  head,  divided  mto  four, 
Gains  life  oy  severance  of  diminish'd  power! 
So  when  the  philosophic  hand  divides 
The  fiill  grown  polypus  in  genial  tides. 
Each  severed  part,  inform'd  with  latent  life. 
Acquires  new  vigor  from  the  friendly  knife. 
O'er  peopled  sands  the  puny  insects  creep, 
Till  tne  next  wave  absorbs  them  in  the  deep. 

What  then  remains!  must  pilgrim  freedom  fly 
From  these  loved  regions  to  her  native  sky ! 
When  the  fair  fugitive  tlie  orient  chased. 
She  fix'd  her  seat  beyond  the  watery  waste ; 
Her  docile  sons  (enough  of  power  rcsign'd, 
And  natural  rites  in  social  leases  combined,) 
In  virtue  finu,  though  jealous  in  her  cause. 
Gave  senates  force  and  energy  to  laws. 
From  ancient  habit  local  powers  obey. 
Yet  feel  no  reverence  for  one  generHl  swny, 
For  breach  of  faith  no  keen  compulsion  fed. 
And  feel  no  interest  in  the  federal  weal 
But  know,  ye  favored  race,  one  potent  head. 
Must  rule  your  states,  and  strike  your  foes  with 

dread, 
The  finance  resulate,  the  trade  control, 
live  through  Uie  empire,  and  accord  tJie  whole. 

Ere  death  invades,  and  night's  deep  curtain  falls, 
Through  ruin'd  realms  the  voice  of  Union  calls, 


Load  as  tha  tmmp  of  heaven  throfigh  daifaMS 

roars, 
When  gyral  gusts  entomb  Caribbean  towers. 
When  nature  trembles  through  the  deeps  oonyuked. 
And  ocean  foams  from  craggy  clifls  repulsed. 
On  you  she  calls  I  attend  Sie  warning  cry, 
"  Ye  live  united,  or  divided  die." 

TKB  HTPocain'S  Bora. 

Blest  is  the  man,  who  from  the  womb 

To  saintship  him  betakes, 
And  when  too  soon  his  child  shall  oome^ 

A  long  confession  makesw 

When  next  in  Broad  Church-alley  he 

Shall  take  his  former  place. 
Relates  his  past  iniquity,  • 

And  consequential  grace ; 

Declares  how  long  by  Satan  vex'd, 

^rom  truth  he  did  depart, 
And  tells  the  time,  and  tells  the  t€^t, 

That  smote  his  flinty  heart 

He  stands  in  half-way-covenant  sure; 

Full  five  long  years  or  more. 
One  foot  in  thurch's  pale  secure. 

The  other  out  of  door. 

Then  riper  grown  in  gifls  and  grace. 

With  every  rite  comnlies. 
And  deeper  lengthens  aown  his  face, 

And  higher  rolls  his  eyeai 

He  tones  like  Pharisee  snblime. 

Two  lenffthy  prayers  a  day, 
Tlie  same  uiat  he  fmm  early  prime, 

Has  heard  his  father  say. 

Each  Sunday  perch'd  on  bench  of  pew. 

To  passing  priest  he  bows. 
Then  loudly  'mid  the  quavering  crew. 

Attunes  his  vocal  nose. 

With  awful  look  then  rises  slow, 
^     And  prayerful  visage  sour. 
More  fit  to  fright  the  apostate  foe. 
Than  seek  a  pardoning  power. 

Then  nodding  hears  the  sermon  next^ 

From  priest  haranguing  loud. 
And  doubles  down  each  quoted  text; 

From  Genesis  to  Jude. 

And  when  the  priest  holds  forth  address; 

To  old  ones  born  anew. 
With  holy  pride  and  wrinkled  face. 

He  rises  m  his  pew. 

Good  works  he  careth  nought  about, 

But  faith  alone  will  seek. 
While  Sunda3r's  pieties  blot  out. 

The  knaveries  of  the  week. 

He  makes  the  poor  his  daily  prayer. 
Yet  drives  tnem  from  his  board ; 

And  though  to  his  own  good  he  swear. 
Through  habit  breaks  his  word. 

This  man  advancing  fresh  and  fair. 

Shall  all  his  race  complete ; 
And  wave  at  last  his  hoary  hair, 

Arrived  at  deacon's  seat 

There  shall  he  all  chnrch  honors  have^ 

By  joyous  brethren  given — 
Till  priest  in  funeral  sermon  grave. 

Shall  send  him  straight  to  heaven. 

JAMES  MADISOir. 

Tub  name  of  Madison  is  identified  with  the  pc^ 
tacal  literature  of  the  conntry,  beyond  the  snare 
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which  Ills  official  state  papers  mast  claim,  by  his 
d^ence  of  the  Ooustitatioii  in  the  Federalist^  and 
his  fidthful  history  of  the  Debates  in  the  great 
Assembly  which  gave  boands  and  authority  to 
om*  national  goveniment  In  these  he  will  be 
remembered  by  the  political  student  in  the  li- 
brary, when  tlie  eye  is  withdrawn  from  the  pub- 
lic acts  of  his  administration. 

He  was  bom  March  5  (Old  Style),  1751,  at  the 
house  of  his  maternal  grandmother,  on  tlie  Rappa- 
hannock river,  in  King  George  county,  Virginia. 
His  home,  and  the  residence  of  his  parent^,  was 
at  Montpellier,  in  Orange  county,  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  Monticello.  His  early  studies  were  under 
the  charge  of  a  Scottish  teacher,  Donald  Robinson, 
and  of  the  Episcopal  minister  of  the  parish,  the 
Rev.  Thomas  Martin.  A  residence  at  the  College 
of  William  and  Mary  being  considered  unhealthy 
for  a  mountaineer,  he  was  sent  to  Princeton, 
where  he  took  his  decree  in  1772,  and  so  secured 
the  respect  of  its  president.  Dr.  Witherspoon,  that 
he  subsequently  remarked  to  Jefferson,  that  in  his 
whole  career  at  the  college  he  ha<l  never  known 
him  say  or  do  an  indiscreet  thing.*  Thus  early 
were  the  prudence  and  purity  of  his  character 
established.  He  remained  with  Witherspoon, 
continuing  his  course  of  reading  under  his  direc- 
tion beyond  the  college  term.  The  two  men 
understood  each  other^s  high  qualities.  Modison^s 
studies  at  Princeton  injured  his  health  for  some 
years.  He  allowed  at  times  but  three  hours  out 
of  the  twenty-four  to  sleep,  the  rest  wa-*  given 
to  his  books.t  On  his  return  to  Virginia  he 
gave  some  attention  to  law.  Political  life,  how- 
ever, was  his  vocation,  lie  gave  the  first  proof 
of  his  advocacy  of  liberty  in  his  efforts  in  behalf 
of  the  Baptist  clergy,  who  fell  under  the  penalties 
of  the  existing  laws  against  the  preaching  of  dis- 
senters from  the  established  Episcopal  Church. 
In  1776  he  was  a  member  of  the  Convention 
which  formed  the  first  constitution  of  Virginia ; 
then  in  the  State  Legislature,  and  member  of  the 
Council  of  State,  assisting  Hennr  and  Jefferson, 
who  were  then  Grovernors  of  Virginia ;  in  the 
Revolutionary  Congress,  in  1780,  writing  the 
state  papers  to  Jay  in  Spain,  of  instructions  as  to 
the  Right  on  the  Mississippi,  to  the  states  on  the 
payment  due  the  anny.  Again,  from  1784-8, 
in  his  State  Legislature,  distinguishing  himself  by 
the  liberality  and  integritv  of  his  views.  In 
1787  he  was  a  delegate  to  the  Convention  which 
fonned  the  Constitution,  in  which  he  bore  so 
active  a  part  in  counsel  and  deliberation.  He 
was  unwearied  in  his  attendance  on  this  body : 
and  fully  conscious  of  tiie  vast  importance  of  all 
its  oonnsels,  kept  with  the  diligence  of  a  hired 


*  John  Qirinoy  Adain8*s  DIsconrM  on  the  life  of  M«dlson. 

t  The  writer  of  a  Memoir  lo  the  Democratic  Review,  probi^ 
bijr  its  Editor,  8.  D.  Lengtrec,  tlie  publisher  of  the  Madison 
Papera, draws  this  noticeable  lesson  from  tbe  earlyand  pro- 
tracted iU-bealth,  with  the  long  life  of  Madison.  "^  we  learn,"* 
be  aaya,  **  f^om  good  authority,  tliat  for  more  than  sixty  years 
he  soJlWed  fh>m  organic  bodily  irregularity,  which  is  men- 
tloned  only  for  tlM  purpose  of  tne  encouraging  reflection,  how 
kmc,  bow  cheerful,  and  how  nsefhl  life  may  be,  with  tolerable 
healtti.  and  how  much  eiUojrment  may  be  had,  notwltlistand- 
tnn  bodily  mlifortones,  which  ara  a  eonsUnt  aooroe  of  nneaai- 


reporter,  ftill  and  accurate  reports  of  all  its  de- 
bates. These  he  prepared  for  publication,  and 
left  as  a  legacy  to  his  fiiniily  and  his  country. 
In  the  preface,  which  he  himself  wrote  to  the 
manu^ript,  he  gives  this  noble  motive  for  the 
vast  labor  encountered  in  the  work : — "  The  curi- 
osity I  had  felt  during  my  researches  into  the 
history  of  the  most  distinguished  confederacies, 

Farticularly  those  of  antiquity,  and  the  deficiency 
found  in  the  means  of  satisfying  it,  more  espe- 
cially in  what  related  to  the  process,  the  princi- 
ples, the  reasons,  and  the  anticifiations  which 
prevailed  in  the  formation  of  them,  determined 
me  to  preserve,  as  far  as  I  could,  an  exact  ac- 
count of  what  might  pass  in  the  Convention 
whilst  executing  its  tnist,  with  the  magnitude  of 
which  I  was  dulv  impressed,  as  I  was  by  the 
gratification  promised  to  future  curiosity  bv  an 
authentic  exhibition  of  the  objects,  the  opimons, 
and  the  reasonings  from  which  the  new  system 
of  government  was  to  receive  its  peculiar  stmo- 
tnre  and  organization.  Nor  was  I  unaware  of 
the  value  of  such  a  contribution  to  the  fhnd  of 
materials  for  the  history  of  a  Constitution  on 
which  would  be  staked  ue  happiness  of  a  people, 
great  even  in  its  infiitncv,  and  possibly  the  cause 
of  liberty  throughout  the  world."  A  hidf  cen- 
tury afterwards,  in  1840,  these  Debates,  with  por- 
tions of  his  Correspondence,  were  publishea  by 
order  of  Congress,  at  the  instigation  of  a  message 
from  General  Jackson;  thirty  thousand  dolkrs 
being  paid  by  Government  to  Mrs.  Madison 
for  Uio  work.  When  the  result  of  the  debates 
was  brought  before  the  country  for  adoption,  he 
urged  their  acceptance  by  a  powerful  chain  of 
an^ument,  in  clear  succinct  nhrase,  in  conjunction 
with  Hamilton,  in  the  FeaeToXi6%  the  labors  of 
the  two  being  sometimes  united  in  the  same  arti- 
cle. The  papers  which  Madison  wrote,  and  in 
which  he  bore  a  part,  twenty-nine  in  number, 
discuss  the  tendencies  of  associated  governments 
to  anarchy  rather  than  desrxjti^jm,  the  powers 
proposed  to  be  vested  in  the  Union,  the  relations 
of  the  general  with  the  state  authorities,  and  the 
separation  and  mutual  dependence  of  the  forces 
of  the  central  authority.  He  secured  the  Consti- 
tution which  he  thus  urged  upon  the  people,  by 
his  personal  exertions  in  the  convention  of  his 
o%vn  state  for  its  adoption.  When  his  friend 
Jeflferson  became  Secretary  of  State,  he  looked 
to  Madison  for  counsel  when  Hamilton  attacked 
his  views  in  his  papers  of  Facificus  on  Neutrality 
with  France,  securing  the  pen  of  Madison  in 
reply,  in  the  letters  of  ffehiaius. 

Becoming  President,  Madison  filled  the  Secre- 
taryship during  his  administration,  succeeding  to 
the  Presidency  itself  in  1809.  On  the  comple- 
tion of  his  second  term  he  withdrew  to  his  home 
in  Virginia,  where,  with  the  exception  of  a  couple 
of  months  while  he  was  engaged  in  the  revision 
of  the  state  constitution  at  Richmond,  and  his 
visits  to  the  University  at  Charlottesville,  where 
he  succeeded  Jefferson  as  Rector,  he  never  after- 
wards went  beyond  the  limits  of  his  county.  He 
passed  his  time  in  the  retirement  of  his  family,  in 
tiie  pursuits  of  literature  and  the  study  of  natural 
history;  his  native  mildness  of  character  tem- 
pered by  his  chronic  illness,  till  he  expired  calmW, 
June  28,  1886,  at  the  advanced  age,  for  a  life- 
long invalid,  of  eighty-five.     Shortiy  before  his 
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death,  as  if  to  gather  op  the  great  oonstitntioDal 
leesons  of  his  life,  he  penned  these  sentenoes  of 
advioe  to  his  ooantryinen : — ^'  The  advice  nearest 
to  my  heart  and  dearest  to  my  ooniiotions  is, 
that  the  Union  <^  the  States  he  cherished  and 
perpetuated.  Let  the  avowed  enemy  to  it  he  re- 
garded as  a  Pandora  with  her  box  opened,  and 
tiie  disguised  one  as  the  serpent,  creeping  with 
deadly  wiles  into  Paradise.*^ 

JOHH  LEDYABD. 

JoTiN  Lbdtabd,  one  of  the  most  disdngnislied 
of  travellers,  was  bom  within  a  few  hundred 
vards  of  Fort  Griswold,  at  Groton,  Oonneoticut, 
in  1751.  He  was  the  eldest  son  of  a  sea-captain, 
who  died  at  the  age  of  thirty-five,  leaving  a  wi- 
dow and  ibur  d^il^ren.  S(>on  after  the  fother*s 
death,  the  deed  of  the  small  family  estate  at  QrO" 
ton  disappeared,  and  the  property  reverted  to  the 
former  owner,  the  father  of  the  deceased.  In  con- 
sequence of  this,  the  widow  repaired  with  her 
children  to  her  father's  residence  at  Southold, 
where  she  married  a  few  years  after.  Dr.  Moore 
of  that  place.  John  was  removed,  after  this  event, 
to  Hartford,  where  he  becsnne  an  inmate  of  his 
irrandfather^s  family.  He  attended  school,  and  at 
first  studied  law ;  but  abandoning  that  profession, 
at  the  age  of  nineteen  accepted  the  invitation  of 
Dr.  Wheelock,  an  intimate  fHend  of  his  grand- 
iiither,  who  died  shortly  before  this  time,  to  enter 
Dartmouth  College,  and  determined  to  fit  himself 
for  a  missionary  life  among  the  Indians. 

The  college  had  been  established  but  two  years 
before  at  Hanover — a  place  yet  surrounded  bv 
the  "  forest  primseval."  Ledyard  brought  with 
him  a  quantity  of  calico  and  other  articles  de- 
signed for  use  in  theatrical  representations,  to 
which  he  seems  to  have  been  very  partial. 
A  stage  was  fitted  up,  on  which  he  peiformed 
Syphax  in  the  tragedy  of  Cato.  College  life, 
however,  even  with  the  aid  of  these  amusements, 
prove<l  too  monotonous  for  his  taste ;  and  at  the 
expiration  of  four  months  he  disappeared,  and 
wandered  among  the  Indians,  visiting  the  Six  Na- 
tions, to  the  borders  of  Canada.  During  his  ab- 
sence of  three  and  a  half  months,  he  acquired  a 
fiuniliarity  with  the  language  and  habits  of  this 
people  which  were  of  great  service  to  him  in  his 
niture  travels.  He  returned  to  college  and  quiet- 
ly resumed  his  studies ;  in  the  depth  of  the  follow- 
ing winter  he  led  a  party  of  his  fellow  students 
through  an  untracked  route  to  the  summit  of  a 
neighboring  mountain,  where  they  passed  the 
night,  returning  next  day. 

He  seems  to  have  gradually  abandoned  a  mis- 
BioUfiry  life ;  and  after  passing  a  few  months 
more  at  college,  determined  to  depart.  With  the 
aid  of  some  of  his  friends,  he  cut  down  a  large 
tree,  fhmi  which  they  fashioned  a  canoe  three 
feet  wide  and  fifty  long.  On  its  completion,  it 
was  launched  in  the  Connecticut ;  and  Ledyard, 
having  equipped  himself  with  a  bearskin  and  pro- 
visions, started  to  descend  a  river,  of  which  he 
knew  little  or  nothing  beyond  its  general  course. 
He  floated  along  with  the  stream,  stopping  only 
at  night,  and  was  busily  engaged  in  r^ing  one 


*  Art  M«d)80fl.  Fne.  Amer.  Art  Madison  and  the  HadiaoD 
Papers.  Dem.  ReTlew^  March,  1889.  Beuton'a  Thlrtj  Tears 
te  U.  B.  Senate,  1.  C7a 


of  th«  two  ^ooka,  the  Qnek  TartameBt  and  OtM, 
he  had  provided  himself  with,  when  he  was  aro«»- 
ed  by  the  sound  of  the  mshing  wato*  at  BellowiP 
Falls.  He  nanowly  escaped  deetmetion,  bvt  svo- 
oeeded  in  poshing  his  canoe  to  the  shore,  wber» 
it  was  drawn  round  to  the  stream  beknr  by  the 
oxen  of  the  neighbors,  who  natandlv  took  an  in- 
terest in  his  adventorooi  coarse.  He  soon  after 
astonished  his  firiends  by  appearing  at  Hartford, 
having  accomplished  his  danji^ns  voyage  in  safe- 
ty. A  oorrespondenoe  followed  with  I>.  Whee- 
lock, who  was  Justly  displeased  with  his  pupils 
vagaries.  Ledyard  adhered  to  his  intention  of 
stcKlying  theology ;  and  after  a  consultation  wi^ 
the  neighboring  clergy,  went  to  East  Hampton, 
where  he  passed  a  month  ^  with  intense  applica* 
tion  to  study^^  under  the  care  of  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Buell,  a  dei^syman  in  hi^  repute  asasch<darand 
orator;  and  afterwards  travelled  through  Long 
Island.*  He  finally  presented  himself  as  a  candi- 
date for  ordination,  and  was  rejected.  He  was 
dii^eartened  for  a  short  time,  but  soon  after  en* 
tered  on  a  career  for  which  be  was  much  better 
fitted  by  nature,  embarking  as  a  sailor  at  'New 
London  in  a  vessel  bound  to  Gibraltar.  He  was 
missed  on  arriving  at  that  port,  and  on  inquiry 
being  made,  found  in  full  unifonn  in  the  ranks  dt 
the  British  garrison.  On  being  remonstrated 
with,  he  consented  to  return  if  his  release  oouM 
be  procured.  This  was  granted  bv  the  command- 
ing ofiicer,  and  Ledyard  rejoined  his  ship.  The 
vessel  touched  at  Barbary  for  a  cargo  of  muke, 
and  returned  home  by  way  of  the  West  Indies 
about  a  year  after  her  departure. 

His  next  enterprise  was  to  visit  England  in  quest 
of  certain  wealthy  relatives.  He  found  the  &mi- 
ly  name  on  a  carriage,  and  made  his  way  to  its 
owner's  residepce.  He  was  received  by  a  son  of 
this  gentleman  with  some  distrust,  as  the  latter 
had  never  heard  of  any  American  kinsmen.  Led- 
yard's  pride  was  hurt,  and  though  afterwards  in- 
vited by  the  father,  he  would  not  avail  himaelf  of 
any  proffered  kindness. 

Again  disappointed,  he  looked  about  him  for 
emplovment;  and  joined  the  expedition  which 
was  fitting  out  by  Captain  Cook,  for  his  third 
voyage.  He  entered  the  marine  sefvice,  and  was 
appointed  by  Cook  a  corporal.  In  this  humble 
situation  he  accompanied  the  celebrated  expedi- 
tion, whose  movements  are  well  known  from  the 
widesprttEid  popularity  of  the  "  Voyages''  which 
bear  the  name  of  its  commander. 

Ledyard  passed  two  years  in  England  after  the 
return  of  the  expedition,  and  then  returned  in  a 
British  man-of-war  to  Huntington  Bay,  Long 
Island  Bound.  lie  obtained  seven  davs'  leave  of 
absence,  and  proceeded  to  Southold,  where  he  met 
his  mother. 

"She  kept,"  savs  his  biographer.  Sparks,  "a 
boarding-house,  which  was  at  that  time  occupied 
chiefly  by  British  oflScers.  He  rode -up  to  the 
door,  alighted,  went  in,  and  asked  if  he  could  be 
accommodated  in  her  house  as  a  lodger.  She  re- 
plied that  he  could,  and  showed  him  a  room  into 
which  his  baggage  was  conveyed.  After  having 
adjusted  his  dress,  he  came  out  and  took  a  seotb/ 
the  fire,  in  company  with  several  other  ofScera. 


•  Lett«  by  Ledjwd,  quoted  by  Bpuki,  lifc,  p.  91 
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vithcut  making  himself  known  to  his  mother,  or 
eatering  into  oonveraation  with  any  person.  She 
firaqaently  passed  and  repassed  through  the  room, 
and  her  eye  was  observed  to  be  attraoted  towards 
him  xfHh  more  than  ustuil  attention.  He  still 
remained  silent  At  last,  alter  looking  at  him 
steadily  for  some  minntes,  she  deliberately  pat  on 
her  spectacles,  approached  nearer  to  him,  begging 
his  pardon  for  her  rudeness,  and  telling  him  that 
he  so  much  resembled  a  son  of  hers,  who  had  been 
absent  eight  year^,  that  she  coald  not  resist  her 
inclination  to  view  him  more  closely.  The  scene 
that  followed  may  be  imagined  but  not  describ- 
ed ;  for  Ledyard  hod  a  tender  heart,  and  affection 
iar  his  mother  was  among  its  deepest  and  most 
eoastant  emotions." 

From  SoQthold  he  removed  to  his  old  reaidence 
with  his  ande  at  Hartford,  having  taken  an  an- 
oeremonioas  leave  of  the  royal  navy.  Here  he 
prepared  for  the  press  his  narrative  of  Cook^s 
xTiird  Voyage,*  availing  himself  fi^y  of  the 
brief  official  acooont  which  had  appeared  in 
Ei^and,  in  advanoe  of  the  fall  r^x)rts. 

He-  soon  afker  visited  Philadolphia,  where  he 
eodeavcH^  to  set  on  foot  a  traoing  expedition 
t9  the  North  Pacific  coait  of  America.  He  had 
touched  at  this  redon  in  his  late  expedition,  and 
become  convinced  of  its  advantages.  His  plan 
was  listened  to  with  &vor  by  Robert  Morris,  and 
a  ship  engaged  for  the  purpose,  but  obstacles 
intervened.  Morris  finaUy  lost  patience,  and 
Ledyard  went  to  Paris  in  the  hope  of  there 
aooomplishing  his  plans.  He  crossed  to  0adi2 
and  thence  made  his  way  to  Brest,  and  by  land 
to  UOrient,  where  he  parsed  the  winter,  the  mer- 
diants  of  the  place  promising  to  fit  out  an  expedi- 
tion in  the  spring.  When  the  time  came  they 
fkiled  to  do  so,  and  Ledyard  went  to  Paris.  Here 
be  met  Jefferson,  who  took  a  great  interest  in  his 
reject,  forese^ng  its  ultimate  importance  to  the 
United  States.  Paul  Jones  also  favored  the 
nheme,  and  a  plan  was  arranged  by  which  that 
gallant  officer  was  to  be  placed  in  command  of 
two  vesseb  to  proceed  to  the  coast,  which  at  that 
time  had  been  visited  only  bv  Oook^s  exoedition 
and  by  the  Russiana,  i^^io  had  esti^lishea  a  few 
s^^t  trading  posts  on  the  adjacent  islands.  The 
▼easels  were  to  collect  furs,  to  be  exchanged  for 
silks  and  teas  in  Ohin^  and  retnm  home  by  the 
Oape  of  Good  Hope,  Ledyard  being  left  on  the 
Piaeifio  to  establish  a  trading  depot,  and  eventually 
to  return  home  across  the  continent  The  plan 
was  not  attempted,  and  in  puniuance  of  the  same 
idea  he  projected  an  ovenand  Journey  through 
tiie  north  of  Europe  and  Asia  to  Behring^s  6traits.t 


♦  JonrBfl]  of  Oapt  OooVs  last  voyage.  IMtbfiillj  Tuumted 
ftom  the  origtoal  maanseript  of  Mr.  John  Ledyard.  Hartford, 
1T88L 

t  In  bh  aQtoblogn^hy,  Jefferson  speaks  of  Led3rard  as  **a 
man  of  genkis,  of  some  solenee,  and  of  fearless  courage  and 
•Qterprlse,''  aod  says  tbat  after  his  fidlure  to  carry  through  his 
•chome  of  a  tr^ng  Toywe  to  the  North  Paotflo,  he  sng- 
gestod  to  him  an  overland:  Jonmey  thmugh  Siberia  to  Beh- 
rln^'a  Straits,  and  tbenee  aeross  the  contineat  to  the  United 
Btatea.  He  gare  Ledyard  a  letter  of  introdaetlon  to  La  Fay- 
ette, dated  Paris,  Feb.  9, 1788,  in  which  he  says  :— 

**  He  accompanied  Oantain  Ooolc  in  his  last  Tovage  to  the 
BortbveHem  part*  of  Amerioa,  and  rendered  himself  useful 
to  thit  oQloer  on  some  occasions  by  a  spirit  of  enterprise 
which  lias  dl^ngnished  hSs  whole  nh.  He  has  genins  and 
education  better  than  the  common,  and  a  talent  for  nseftil  and 
Interestfng  obsenratton.  I  belleTe  him  to  l)e  an  honest  man, 
and  a  man  of  tmth.  To  all  this  he  adds  Jnst  as  mnch  singnlar- 
t^  of  efaaneter,  and  of  that  partlcalar  kind  loo^  as  was  neoee* 


After  long  and  wearisome  delays  he  was  enabled 
by  a  sul»cription  obtained  in  London  by  the  aid 
of  Sir  Joseph  Banks  and  other  friends,  to  start  on 
this  jonmey.  He  crossed  from  London  to  Ham- 
burg in  December,  next  visited  Copenhagen, 
where  he  shared  his  remaining  funds  with  a  Ma- 
jor Langhom,  a  countryman,  whom  he  endea- 
voured to  induce  to  join  him  in  his  Siberian  tour. 
Disappointed  in  this,  the  M^or  remarking,  ^*I 
esteem  you,  but  I  can  travel  in  the  way  I  do. 
with  no  man  on  earth,'**  Ledyard  started  off 
alone,  and  made  his  way  round  the  Gulf  of  Bothnia 
on  foot,  the  state  of  the  ice  rendering  it  impossi- 
ble to  pass  over  in  sledges  or  force  a  passage  in  a 
boat.  He  arrived  at  St.  Petersburg  seven  weeks 
after  leaving  Stockholm.  Here  he  waited  for 
some  time  for  a  passport  The  Empress  Oath»- 
rine  was  absent  on  her  magnificent  progress 
through  her  dominions,  and  the  traveller's  peti- 
tion seems  never  to  have  been  presented  to  her 
by  the  French  ambassador  to  whom  it  was  in- 
trusted. The  document  was  finaUy  obtained  and 
Ledyard  departed.  He  travelled  to  Moscow,  and 
thence  to  Kazan,  Tobolsk,  and  Barnaoul,  a  dis- 
tance of  three  thousand  miles,  in  company  with  a 
Scotch  phyi^ician  in  the  employ  of  the  Empress. 
From  thence  he  proceeded  with  the  mail  courier 
to  Irkutsk.  Here  he  embarked  with  a  Swedish 
beutennnt  on  a  voyage  of  fourteen  hundre<l  miles 
down  the  river  Lena  to  Yakutsk,  their  boat  being 
propelled  by  the  current  at  the  rate  of  eighty  to  a 
nundred  miles  a  day.  He  arrived  at  Yakutsk  on 
the  18th  of  September,  where  he  endeavored  to 
obtain  permission  to  push  forward  to  Okotsk,  but 
this  was  refused  on  the  plea  that  the  season  was 
too  ikr  advance<1.  His  journal  at  this  period  con- 
tains the  following  passage: — 

**  What,  fUfiSy  shall  I  do,  for  I  am  miserably  pre- 
pared for  this  unlooked  for  delay.  By  remaining 
nere  through  the  winter,  I  cannot  expect  to  resume 
my  march  uutil  Mny,  which  will  be  eight  months. 
My  funds  I  I  have  but  two  long  frosen  stages  more, 
and  I  shall  be  beyond  the  want,  or  aid  of  money, 
until,  emerging  from  the  deep  deserts,  I  gain  the 
American  Atlantic  States ;  and  then,  thy  glowinff 
climates,  Africa,  explored,  I  will  lay  me  down,  and 
claim  my  little  portion  of  the  globe  I  have  viewed ; 
may  it  not  be  oefore.  How  many  of  the  noble- 
minded  have  been  subsidiary  to  me,  or  to  my  enter- 
prises ;  yet  that  meagre  demon.  Poverty,  has  tra- 
velled wiih.  me  band  in  hand  over  half  the  globe, 
and  witnessed  what — the  tale  I  will  not  unfold! 
Ye  children  of  wealth  and  idleness,  what  a  profitable 
commerce  might  be  made  between  us.  A  little  of 
my  toil  might  better  brace  your  bodies,  give  spring 
to  mind  and  zest  to  enjoyment ;  and  a  very  little  of 
that  wealth,  which  you  scatter  around  you,  would 
put  it  beyond  the  power  of  anjrthing  but  death  to 
oppose  my  kindred  greetings  with  aU  on  earth,  that 
bear  the  stamp  of  man.  This  is  the  third  time,  tbat 
I  have  been  overtaken  and  arrested  by  winter ;  and 


sary  to  make  him  nnderttOce  the  jonmey  he  proposes.  Bhonid 
he  get  safB  through  ft,  I  think  he  will  gtre  an  Interesting 
aoeount  of  what  he  shall  have  seen."^ 

*  Lanchom  seems  to  hnro  had  a  i>assi<m  for  travelling  in  eat 
of  the  war  parts  of  the  world.  After  parting  with  Ledyard  he 
wandered  over  Sweden,  Norway,  and  Lspland.  Aoerbl,  in 
ITM,  found  the  following  entry  in  the  tiaTellers'  book  at 
Tomea.  which  then  contained  bvt  seven  names— ^Jnstioe  bids, 
me  reoord  thy  hospit«ble  ihme.  and  testify  it  by  my  name. 
W.  Langhom.  United  States,  July  tt,  ITST.**  AeerM  says  he 
tfarelled  on  fbot  from  Norway  to  ArefaaageU-flparks^s  Life  of 
Ledyard,  lfi& 
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both  the  othen,  by  giring  time  for  my  evil  genius 
to  rally  his  hosts  about  me,  have  defeated  the  enter- 
prise. Fortune,  thou  hast  humbled  me  at  last,  for  I 
am  this  moment  the  slave  of  cowardly  solicitude, 
lest  in  the  heart  of  this  dread  winter,  there  lurk  the 
seeds  of  disappointment  to  my  ardent  desire  of  gain- 
ing the  opposite  continent    but  I  submit** 

To  avwl  himself  of  a  companion,  Captain  Bil- 
lings, employed  by  the  Rnssian  government  on  an 
exploration  of  the  Pacific  coast,  for  his  voyage  in 
the  sprinff,  he  returned  with  that  gentleman  to 
Irkutsk,  the  journey  being  made  on  the  fit)zen 
surface  of  the  river.  Here  on  the  24th  of  Febru- 
ary, he  was  arrested  and  immediately  hurried 
back  over  the  long  route  which  he  had  travelled, 
to  Moscow,  where  he  was  examineil  on  the  pre- 
text that  he  was  a  French  spy.  He  was  forward- 
ed on  to  the  frontier  of  Poland,  where  his  guards 
took  their  leave  vrith  an  intimation  that  if  he 
again  set  foot  on  Russian  territory  he  would  be 
hanged. 

He  drew  a  small  draft  on  his  friend  Sir  Joseph 
Banks,  and  was  thus  enabled  to  reach  London, 
where  he  called  on  Banks,  from  whom  he  learned 
that  the  "  African  Association,*'  formed  for  the 
exploration  of  that  country,  were  desirous  of 
sending  a  traveller  on  a  tour  of  <fii4Covery.  Banks 
gave  him  a  letter  to  the  secretary  of  the  company, 
to  whom  Ledyard  expressed  his  great  desire  to 
receive  the  proposed  appointment.  On  being 
asked  when  he  would  set  out,  he  replied,  "To- 
morrow." 

He  was  equipped  in  a  few  weeks,  and  for  the 
first  time  properly  backed  by  friends  at  home  and 
provided  with  means,  set  forth.  He  proceeded  to 
Cairo,  and  was  just  about  starting  on  the  adven- 
turous portion  of  his  journey  when  he  was  at- 
tacked by  a  bilious  complaint,  causeil  by  exposure 
to  the  sun.  He  took  a  large  and,  as  it  proved, 
over  dose  of  vitriolic  add  to  remove  the  disorder. 
An  antidote  was  administered,  but  without  effect, 
and  he  soon  breathed  his  last,  in  November,  1788. 

Ledyard  kept  a  brief  journal  of  a  portion  of  liis 
travels.  Extracts  from  this  and  from  his  letters 
to  Jefferson  and  othere,  forming  with  his  account 
of  Cook's  voyage  the  whole  of  his  literary  pro- 
ductions, are  given  in  the  Life  published  by  Jared 
Sparks  in  1828.* 

The  short  passage  which  has  done  most  for  the 
popular  reputation  of  I^edyard,  his  eulogy  on 
woman,  occurs  in  his  Siberian  journal,  and  was 
first  published  in  a  eulogy  printed  in  the  Transac- 
tions of  the  African  Society,  by  Mr.  Beaufoy,  the 
secretary,  shortly  after  Ledyard's  death. 

'•  I  have  observed  among  all  nations,  that  the  wo- 
men ornament  themselves  more  than  the  men ;  that, 
wherever  found,  they  are  the  same  kind,  civil,  oblig- 
ing, humane,  tender  beings ;  that  they  are  over  in- 
clined to  be  gay  and  cheerful,  timorous  and  modest 
They  do  not  hesitate,  like  man,  to  perform  a  hospi- 
table or  generous  action :  not  haughty,  nor  arrogant, 


•  An  adrortlsement  In  Frenesn^s  Ttme-Pleoe,  N«w  York, 
March  lA,  1798,  announces  a  contemplated  publioation  of ''  Tho 
Interesting  Trsrels  of  John  Ledyard,  with  a  summary  of  bis 
Life,"  and  proposes  a  subscription.  The  '*propoi«ls*'  state  that 
the  work  is  to  be  printed  on  fine  paper,  ''with  a  full  length 
portrait  of  the  Anthor,  in  the  attitude  of  taking  leave,  on 
bla  departure  for  Africa,*'  that  it  was  to  fbrm  a  volume  of  from 
fbur  to  five  hundred  paces,  and  the  price  to  subscribers  to  be 
two  dollart  a  volume,   ao  jrabllsber s  name  is  appeodsd. 


nor  supercilious,  but  ftill  of  eonrtesy  sad  fond  of  so- 
dety  ;  industrious,  economical,  ingenuous  ;  more 
liable  in  general  to  err  than  man,  bnt  in  general,  also, 
more  virtuous,  and  performing  more  good  actions 
than  he.  I  never  adaressed  myself  in  tlie  lai  guage 
of  decency  and  friendship  to  a  woman,  whether  civi- 
lized or  savage,  without  receiving  a  decent  and 
friendly  answer.  With  man  it  has  often  been  other- 
wise. In  wandering  over  the  barren  plains  of  ii.bos- 
Eitable  Denmark,  through  honest  8weden,  fiozen 
Aplnnd,  rude  and  churlish  Finland,  unprincipled 
Russia,  and  the  wide-spread  regions  of  the  wander- 
ing Tartar,  if  hungry,  dry,  cold,  wet,  or  sick,  wo- 
man has  ever  been  friendly  to  me,  and  uniformly  so; 
and  to  add  to  this  virtue,  so  worthy  of  the  appella- 
tion of  benevolence,  these  actions  have  been  per- 
formed in  so  free  and  so  kind  a  manner,  that,  if  I  was 
dry,  I  drank  the  sweet  draught,  and,  if  hungry,  ate 
the  coane  morsel,  with  a  double  relish." 

WnXIAM  LINN. 

The  grandfather  of  the  Rev,  Williani  Linn  was 
an  emigrant  from  Ireland,  who  built  himself  a 
cabin  near  Shippen^bui^h,  Pennsylvania,  and 
lived  there  in  the  Avildemess,  to  the  extraordinary 
age  of  over  one  hundred  years.  The  eldest  son 
of  the  eldest  son  of  this  veteran  was  bom  in  1752. 
At  an  early  age  he  married  the  third  dvighter  of 
the  Rev.  John  Bhiir ;  he  was  graduated  at  the  col- 
lege of  New  Jersey  in  1772,  and  was  ordained  a 
Presbyterian  minister,  officiating  during  the  Re- 
volutionary War  as  a  chaplain  of  the  American 
anny.  Soon  after  the  peace  he  joined  the  Dutch 
Reformed  denomination,  and  became  one  of  the 
ministers  of  the  Collegiate  churches  in  the  city 


of  New  York.  He  enjoyed  a  high  reputation  as 
a  pulpit  orator.  Wansey,  an  English  traveller, 
who  visited  New  York  in  1794,  speaks  of  going 
to  hear  him  preach  on  a  Sunday  afternoon,  as 
one  of  the  noteworthy  occurrences  of  his  visit. 
He  describes  the  f^rmon  as  extempore,  bnt  tho 
clergyman  probably  pursued  on  the  oocasioii 
his  usual  method  of  conmiitting  his  discourse  to 
memory,  and  repeating  it  without  having  tho 
manuscript  before  him.  His  delivery  was  xerj 
emphatic,  and  his  gesticulation  oilen  violent.  He 
was  in  great  demand  on  charitable  and  pnbfio 
occasions,  and  a  number  of  his  sermons  of  this 
description  were  printed.  In  addition  to  these, 
he  publi^ed,  in  1791,  a  volume  of  Diseounes  on 
the  leculing  penonages  of  Scripture  History  ;  and 
in  1794,  a  series  on  The  Signe  of  the  Time*^  the 
delivery  of  which  had  excited  great  interest  and 
much  opposition  among  a  certain  class,  owing  to 
the  strong  ground  taken  in  them  in  fcivor  of  the 
French  Revolution,  a  movement  of  which  tho 
Doctor  was  a  warm  partisan,  until  it  became 
identified  with  infidelity  and  anardiy.  His  ser- 
mon on  the  blessings  of  America,  before  the 
Tammany  Society,  preached  in  the  Middle  Dutch 
Church,  on  the  4th  of  July,  1791,  expresses  the 
same  views.  In  it,  after  claiming  with  Mr.  Jef- 
ferson, that  ^^  making  due  allowance  for  our  age 
and  numbers,  we  have  produced  as  many  emi* 
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neot  men  as  fiJl  to  onr  share ;"  and  Inyoking  the 
patriotisin  of  the  country,  he  plunges  into  an 
attack  on  the  foes  of  hberty,  Edmund  Burke  in 
particular,  and  a  glorification  of  the  French  Be- 
Yolotion.  ^^May  we  not  indulge  the  pleasing 
thought,  that  the  time  is  not  far  distant,  when 
tyranny  everywhere  shall  he  destroyed;  when 
mankind  shall  he  the  slaves  of 'monsters  and 
idiots  no  more,  hut  recover  the  true  dignity  of 
their  nature !  The  cau^e  of  liberty  is  continually 
gathering  strength.  The  advocates  of  despotic 
rule  mu9t  fiul.  The  British  orator,  though  he 
sublimely  rave,  he  raves  in  vain.  No  force  of 
geniui,  no  brilliancy  of  ^Eincy,  and  no  ornament 
of  language  can  support  liis  wretched  cau^e.  He 
and  hii  abettors  only  hasten  iti  downfall.  The 
Bevolution  in  France  is  great,  is  astomshing,  is 
glorious?  It  is,  perhaps,  not  just  to  sav,  that 
the  flame  was  kindled  by  usi,  but  certainly  we 
continued  to  blow  and  increase  it,  as  France  will 
in  other  nations,  until  blaze  joining  blaze,  shall 
illumine  the  darkest  and  remotest  comers  of  the 
earth.'^  On  the  same  occasion  an  ode  was  sung, 
composed  by  Dr.  William  Pitt  Smith,  with  the 
line- 
To  God,  Columbians  King,  we  homoge  pay. 

In  his  preface  to  his  Sermon  on  National  Sins, 
delivered  May  9,  1798,  the  day  recommended  by 
the  President  of  the  United  States  to  be  observed 
as  a  day  of  General  Fast  (T.  &  J.  Swords,  1798), 
he  says  of  his  sermons  on  the  ^^  Signs  of  the 
Times :" — "  If,  in  prosecuting  my  main  object,  I 
expressed  sanguine  expectations  from  the  Revolu- 
tion in  France,  both  as  to  herself  and  to  the 
world,  thou^nds  in  all  countries,  at  the  time, 
entertained  the  Hame,  and  have  been  equally  dis- 
appointed. If  the  French  nation  have  departed 
from  their  original  principles,  I  am  not  obliged  to 
follow  them.  I  will  be  no  advocate  for  enor- 
midee  unequalled  in  the  annals  of  mankind; 
for  principles  which  subvert  all  religion,  morality, 
and  order,  and  which  threaten  to  involve  us, 
with  the  whole  human  race,  in  the  utmost  oon- 
f^ion  and  misery." 

His  Funeral  Sermon  on  the  Death  of  Wash- 
ington was  printed  in  1800.  He  was  shortly 
n^r  compelled  to  give  up  his  clerical  charge  in 
oonsequence  of  ill  health,  and  retired  to  Albany, 
where  he  died  in  January,  1808,  in  the  fifty-fifth 
year  of  his  age.  His  sermons  are  plainly  written, 
but  concise,  and  often  forcible  in  expression.  He 
left  a  daughter,  who  gave  indications  <^  poetical 
ability,  but  died  at  an  early  age.  Another 
daughter  married  Charles  Brockden  Brown,  and 
a  third  Simeon  De  Witt. 

'"Here  was  in  him  that  assemblage  of  qualities 
which  constitutes  real  greatness ;  and  these  qualities 
were  remarkably  adapted  to  the  conspicuous  part 
which  he  was  called  to  perform.  He  was  not  tinsel, 
but  gold ;  not  a  pebble,  but  a  diamond ;  not  a  me- 
teor, but  a  son.    Were  he  compared  with  the  sages 


*  From  a  FnneTsl  Enlogy,  ocettBtoned  by  the  death  of  Oeneml 
'WatbingtOD,  dalirered  Febniary  22d,  1800,  before  the  New 
York  StateSooletj of  the  Cinciniuia  B;  Wllllftm  Unn, D.D. 
K«w  York:  Printed  by  Imbc  Collins,  No.  189  Pearl  street 


and  the  Neroes  of  antiquity,  he  would  gain  by  the 
oomparison,  or  rather,  be  would  be  found  to  be  free 
from  the  blemishes,  and  to  unite  the  excellencies  of 
them  alL  Like  Fabius,  he  waspmdent ;  like  Han- 
nibal, he  was  unappalled  by  difficulties ;  like  Cyrus, 
he  conciliated  affection ;  like  Cimon,  he  was  frugal ; 
like  Philopemon,  he  was  humble ;  and  like  Pompey, 
he  was  successful  If  we  compare  him  with  chnrao- 
ters  in  tiie  Sacred  Records,  he  combined  the  exploits 
of  Moses  and  Joshua,  not  only  by  conducting  us 
safely  across  the  Red  Sea,  and  through  the  wilder- 
ness, but  by  bringing  us  into  the  promised  land: 
like  David,  he  conquered  an  insulting  Goliath,  and 
rose  to  the  highest  honors  from  an  humble  station; 
like  Hezekiah  he  ruled ;  and  like  Josiah  at  his  death, 
there  is  a  mtmrning  *'  as  the  mourning  of  Hadad- 
rinmion,  in  the  vaUey  of  Megiddon.**  Nor  is  the 
mourninff  confined  to  us,  but  extends  to  all  the  wise 
and  good  who  ever  heard  of  his  nam&  The  Qene- 
rals  whom  he  opposed  will  wrap  their  hilts  in  black, 
and  stern  Cosnwallis  drop  a  tear. 

He  was  honored  e?ea  in  death.  After  all  his  fa- 
tigues, and  though  he  had  arrived  near  to  the  limit 
fixed  for  human  life,  yet  his  understanding  was  not 
impaired,  nor  his  frame  wasted  by  any  lingering 
disease.  We  did  not  hear  of  his  sickness  until  we 
heard  that  he  was  no  more. 

PHIUP  FSENEAU. 

Frinbau,  the  popular  political  versifier  of  the 
days  of  the  Revolution,  the  newspaper  advocate 
of  the  republican  party  afterwards,  and  a  true 
poet  in  his  bewt  moments,  was  born  in  New  York, 
in  Frankfort  street,  Jan.  2,  1762,  of  a  femily 
which  hud  emigrated  from  France  on  the  Revo- 
cation of  the  £dict  of  Nantes.  His  anoestoFH  had 
been  among  the  founderHof  the  St.  Esprit  Church, 
in  Pine  street,  New  York.  The  house  fhrni  which 
his  grand&ther  was  buried,  was  formerly  pointed 
out  in  Hanover  square.*  In  1771,  we  find  Philip 
Freneau  a  graduate  of  the  College  of  New  Jersey, 
in  the  same  dass  with  Madison,  the  future  Presi- 
dent, with  whom  ho  was  on  terms  of  close  inti- 
macy, and  associated  with  Brackenridge  in  the 
composition  and  delivery  of  a  Commencement 
poem  on  the  Hinng  Glory  o/Ameriea^f  Frenean's 
portion  of  which  is  included  in  two  of  the  editions 
of  his  \vritings.  It  is  animated  and  vigorous  in 
description  and  sentiment  A  line  in  his  picture 
of  a  supposed  settlement  of  the  western  conti- 
nent by  a  stray  ^ip  of  the  Carthaginians,  is 
poetic: — 

In  the  course  of  long  revolving  years 
-  A  numerous  progeny  from  these  arose, 
And  spread  throughout  the  coastB— those  whom  we 

call 
Braiilians,  Mexicans,  Peruvians  rich. 
The  tribes  of  Chili,  Patagon,  and  those 
Who  till  the  ihorea  of  Amazon's  long* stream. 

There  is  a  pleasing  sketch  of  mnd  life  in  this 
production,  with  other  proof  that  though  a  youth- 
f\il  poem,  it  contained  sometliing  more  than  the 
required  declamation  for  the  hour. 

We  next  hear  of  Freneau  as  a  victim  in  the 
fortunes  of  the  Revolution.  He  was  taken  pri- 
soner by  the  British,  and  condemned  to  the  bar- 
barities of  the  prison-ship  at  New  Yoric,  a  treat- 


•  A  brief  notloe  of  Frsneaa*  attribatsd  to  John  Plntard,  In 
tiie  New  Tork  Minor,  Jsn.  18, 1888. 
t^M<«,p.S88. 
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ment  which  he  did  not  forget  in  his  Caa^Umfnni^ 
a  FHsa/i'Ship,  These  are  dated  in  1780,  aod 
oelebrate  his  capture  on  the  ooost  of  Delaware,  in 
a  vessel,  gallantly  described,  in  which  he  was 
saiUng  to  St.  Eustatia,  bv  a  British  frigate,  which 
earri^  him  to  New  York  *  Here  he  speedily 
made  the  intimate  noqoaintanceship  of  the  Scor^ 
pion^  moored  on  the  Hudson,  whose  ^^  mountain 
stream"  sent  no  cooling  breath  to  the  victims  in 
their  ghastly  dungeons. 

O'er  distant  streams  appears  the  dewy  green. 
And  leafy  trees  on  moaataiin  tops  are  seen. 
But  they  no  groves  nor  grassy  mountains  tread, 
liark'd  for  a  louger  journey  to  the  dead. 

On  the  opposite  side  of  the  island  was  stationed 
the  Hunter  hospital  ship,  ^^  a  slaughter-house, 
yet  hospital  in  name,*^  where  a  Hessian  doctor, 
remarkable  for  his  stupidity,  visited  the  fever- 
stricken  prisoners. 

Some  with  his  pills  he  sent  to  Pluto's  reign, 
And  some  he  blistered  with  his  flies  of  Spain ; 

On  our  lost  comrades  built  his  future  fame, 
And  scatter*d  fate  where'er  his  footsteps  came. 

T^hen  the  merdftd  anoel  death  came,  the  pri- 
soners were  buried  on  the  shore,  and  the  poet 
inv<^e8  the  tenderness  of  posterity  for  their 
graves;  an  appeal  not  now  out  of  place,  when 
**  sapient  trouble-tombs^*  would  remove  the  fine 
monument  erecting  in  memory  of  these  things 
on  Broadway,  in  the  grave-yard  of  Trinity,  where 
others  of  these  unfortunates  lie  buried. 

When  to  your  arms  these  fatal  islands  UXL 
(For  first,  or  last,  they  must  be  conquered  all), 
Americans  I  to  rites  sepulchrol  just. 
With  gentlest  footstep  press  this  kindred  dust, 
And  o'er  the  tombs,  if  tombs  can  then  be  found. 
Place  the  green  turf,  and  plant  the  myrtle  round. 

Some  of  Freoeau^s  poems,  according  to  the  title- 
page  of  the  octavo  eidition,  which  he  printed  at 
jConmonth,  K.  J.,  were  written  as  early  as  1768, 
when  he  was  in  his  seventeenth  year.  The  Poeti- 
tal  Hutory  of  the  Prophet  Jonah^  written  with 
propriety  and  spirit,  and  the  humorous  tale  of 
The  ViUage  Merchant^  bear  that  date.  At  what 
time  and  in  what  way  Freneau  e<H;aped  from  the 
prison-ship,  we  are  not  informed ;  but  we  may 
gather  some  of  his  subsequent  movements  from 
the  dates  of  his  poems  and  essays. 


His  prose  dcetches,  The  PhUoeopher  ^  the 
Forest^  were  first  printed  in  the  FreemarC^  Jour- 
nal of  Philadelphia,  in  November,  1781. 

In  1782,  he  pens  at  Philadelphia  A  Diseoune 
on  JSk^uiree^  with  a  thort  Narroitite  o/hifi  Monor 


^  TIm  British  Prison-Shtn.  s  Poem,  lo  fbor  Osntos.  rts.  :— 
Oioto  1.  The  Capture.  S.  The  Prison -ehtp.  &  The  Prteon- 
fihtp  oostlnaed.  4  Tho  BoenltsI  rrlf^n-ShliH-to  whkb  ts 
sd<^  a  Poem  on  the  DesUi  of  Cipt.  K.  Biddle.  Phikk:  F. 
Bsilej.   1781. 


the  Preeidsnt  qf  the  DMori  Club,  one  of  Uf 
prose  essays.  In  1784,  we  have  Li$i€$  Written 
at  Port  jooyal,  in  the  hland  <^  Jomaiea^  and 
the  next  year  some  verses,  The  Departure^  in 
which  he  takes  leave  of  the  Hndton  for  a  sea 
voyage,  itom  which  we  may  infer  that  be  had 
alreaay  some  pretensions  to  the  title  of  Captain, 
by  which  he  was  generally  known  in  his  later 
days.  His  Joumev  from  Philadelphia  to  Ne»e 
York  by  icay  qf  Burlington  and  South  Amboy^ 
written  in  verse,  shows  an  intimate  acqcauitanoe 
with  nautical  nlang.  His  New  Years  Vertm^ 
ufrittenfor  the  Carrien  qf  the  Columbtan  Herald, 
are  dated  Charleston,  Jan.,  1786.  Atone  time 
Philip  Freneau  oommanded  a  vessel  sailing  out  of 
that  port. 

The  first  edition  of  Freneau^s  poems  was  in 
Philatldphia  in  1786,  The  Poeme  qf  PhUip  Fr^ 
neau,  written  cii^y  during  the  late  War,  It  is 
very  neatly  printed,  in  a  single  duodecimo  vohnne. 
In  1788,  a  second  volume  followed.  The  Mucd- 
UuMOUM  Worie  of  Mr.  Philip  Freneau,  eontaieh 
ing  hie  Eseaye  and  Additional  Potme,  Philad^ 
phia,  printed  by  Frands  Bailey,  at  Yorick^s  Head, 
m  Market  street,  a  neat  duodecimo  volume  of 
429  pages,  ^ith  nn  advertisement  from  the 
printer  : — "  The  following  essays  and  poems, 
t^elected  fh)m  some  printed  and  manuscript  papers 
of  Mr.  Frenean,  are  now  presented  to  the  pub- 
lic of  the  United  States,  in  hopes  they  will 
prove  at  least  equally  acceptable  with  his  volume 
of  poems  publihhed  last  year.  Some  few  of  the 
pieces  in  this  volume  have  heretofore  appeared  in 
American  newspapers;  but  tlirough  /i  fstalit^ 
not  unusually  attending  publications  of  that  kind, 
are  now,  perhaps,  forgotten;  and,  at  any  time, 
Quiy  possibly  never  have  been  seen,  or  attended 
to,  but  by  very  few.*'  This  is  the  only  volume 
of  Freneau*s  writings,  in  book  form,  whidi  con- 
tains any  of  liis  prose  compositions.  It  was  pub- 
lished, as  usual  in  those  days  even  for  tmall 
I  duodecimo  volumes,  by  sutscription.  De  Witt 
Clinton  takes  a  copy  in  New  Yort,  and  John  Pin- 
tard  subscribes  for  two.  Some  of  Freneau^s  best 
pieces  are  in  tliis  volume : — The  Pieturee  qf 
Columhui,  The  Indian  Student.  The  Indian 
Burying  Ground,  The  Man  of  Ninety,  and  that 
delicate  Uttle  poem  May  to  April, 

The  prose  essays  are  pleasant  papers.  Tb^ 
are  at  once  simple  and  elegant  in  style,  indepen- 
dent in  thought,  playful  and  humorous.  Th^ 
were  for  the  most  part  written  with  the  signature 
of  Robert  Slender,  whom  the  author  took  the 
liberty  of  burying,  that  he  midbt  publish  hi^ 
^lanuscripts.  The  Adtice  to  Authore,  with  which 
they  open,  is,  with  its  playful  irony,  a  fredi, 
manly  essay.  These  miscellaneous  €Bsa}*s  are  all 
clever  pro<luctions.  They  are  grouped  in  several 
little  collections  Tract*  and  £mayi  on  Sat^ol 
Subjects,  by  Mr,  Slender;  Eseaye^  Tdlet,  and 
Poeme,  by  Mr.  Slender;  The  phihmpher  qf 
the  Forest,  They  embrace  the  usual  reper- 
tory qf  the  ei«ayist,  in  description,  apcJogue, 
and  gentle  satire.  One  df  these  time-honorei 
inventions  consecrated  by  Yoltaire  and  Gold- 
smith, is  an  account  of  the  Voyaae  i(f  Tmberoo- 
taho-cede,  an  Otaheite  Indian,  who  visita  foreif^ 
countries  at  the  command  of  his  sovereign^  and 
reports  on  their  absurdities  on  his  return.  A 
paragraph  will  show  its  spirit,  a  corrective  £or 
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hasty  obseni^ation,  which  may  still  be  of  service 
to  ethnologUts : — "'  During  the  time  of  eatiiig,  we 
'were  encircled  by  a  number  of  black  people  of 
both  sexes,  who  had  green  branches  in  their 
hands,  whicli  we  at  first  supposed  were  erable- 
matioal  of  peace  and  friendship,  bat,  as  we  soon 
after  discayered,  were  only  Jiteant  to  brush  away 
the  flies  from  onr  yictoals. 
"  The  third  publication  of  Freneau^s  writings 
iras  made  by  himself  at  his  pres:^  at  Monmouth, 
New  Jersey,  in  1795,*  and  is  much  the  most 
complete  collection.  It  is  an  octavo  volume  of 
four  hundred  and  flfty^x  pages,  and  contains 
nearly  three  hundred  articles  in  verse,  in  most  of 
the  popular  forms  of  composition,  oi  description, 
tale,  satire,  song,  and  epigram. 

The  next  edition  of  tlie  Poems,  a  revision  of 
the  whole,  was  i*i^ued  by  sub^ription,  in  two 
Tolumes,  ill  Philadelphia,  in  1809.t  This  con- 
tained two  translations  from  Ovid  and  Lncretius. 

An  authored  advertisement  appeals  to  the  pub- 
lic on  patriotic  grtiunds.  Tlie  collection  has  been 
inostly  restricted  to  "  Poems  that  arose  from  the 
iaoidents  of  the  American  revolutionary  contest, 
down  to  the  date  of  1793.  These  were  intended, 
in  part,  to  expose  to  vice  and  treason,  their  own 
hideous  deformity ;  to  depict  virtue,  honour,  and 
patriotism  in  their  native  beauty.  To  his  ooun- 
Uymen,  the  real  Patriotic  Americans,  the  Revo- 
lutionary B3publicans,  and  the  rising  generation 
who  are  attached  to  their  sentiments  and  princi- 
ples, the  writer  hopes  this  collection  will  not 
prove  unacceptable."  In  1815,  a  fourth  publica- 
tion appeared,  from  the  press  of  Longworth  of 
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XIX. 

t  Poems  Written  and  PnbUsbed  dnrtnc  the  Amerioan  Kevo- 
InOonary  War,  and  now  RepubUabod  fh>m  tfae  Orl^nal 
Ifaooscripts;  liiterspereed  wltn  Translations  fh>m  the  An- 
eienta,  and  other  Pieces  not  heretofore  In  print  Bj  Philip 
Preneao. 


-Jnatly  to  record  the  deeds  of  Aune, 


A  moaefirom  heaven  should  touch  the  soul  with  flame ; 
dome  powerftU  spirit  in  snpetiQr  lajrs 
Sboula  tell  the  conflicts  of  the  storm  j  days. 

The  third  edition,  in  two  volomes.    Philm  from  the  PiMS  of 
Lfdi*  S.  Bailey,  No.  10  North  Alley,  18(A/ 


New  York,  in  two  daodedmo  volumes,  A  Col- 
lection of  PoemSy  on  American  Affairs^  and  a 
variety  qf  other  subjects^  chiefly  Moral  and  Poli- 
tical; written  between  the  year  1T97  and  the 
present  time.  The  title-page  a[>peals  to  the  war 
feeling  of  the  period. 

Then  England  comet — a  sense  of  wrong  requires 
To  meet  with  thirteen  stars  your  thousand  fires : 
Through  these  stem  times  the  conflict  to  maintain, 
Or  drown  them,  with  your  commerce,  in  the  main. 

The  contents  show  that  Frencan  had  lost  no- 
thing of  his  national  ardor  with  age.  He  is  still 
sensitive  to  the  feeUngs  of  the  times,  and  celo- 
hrates  most  passing  themes,  from  the  death  of  a 
RiLssian  Empress  to  the  rebuilding  of  Nassau 
Hall,  and  the  city  encroachments  on  the  Hudson 
Kiver.  The  military  events  of  the  war  are  his 
special  care,  as  ho  devotes  himself  to  the  denun- 
ciation of  the  foe  and  the  encouragement  of  his 
countrymen,  frequently  mingling  witli  his  hijgher 
themes  tlie  huinoroui  incidents  of  the  camp. 

A  large  portion  of  Freneau^s  occu])atioos  ronat 
he  looked  for  in  his  employments  upon  the  press. 

In  1791,  Freneau  edited  the  National  GaMette^  in 
Philadelphia,  a  jourqal  supported  in  opposition 
to  Fenno^e  Oatette^  nnder  tne  alleged  infiuence 
of  Hamilton.  At  the  some  time,  Jefierson,  then 
Secretary  of  State,  gave  him  a  post  in  his  office, 
of  translating  clerk.  Hamilton  did  not  relish  tlie 
attacks  of  Freueau  in  his  paner,  wliich  he  described 
as  ^Mntemi>erately  devoted  to  the  abuse  of  tlie 
government,  and  all  the  conspicuous  actors  in  it, 
except  the  Secretary  of  State  and  his  coac^ntors. 
who  were  the  constant  theme  of  its  pane^ric," 
and  commented  strongly  upon  the  impi*opnety  of 
JeffersoD^s  official  support  ot  the  editor,  in  a 
series  of  political  assaults,  signed  An  American, 
and  contributed  to  the  Gazette  of  the  United 
States,  in  August,  1792.  The  articles  are  pub- 
lished in  the  Hamilton  CorresiK)ndence.  From 
these  it  appears  that  ^^Mr.  Freneau,  before  he 
came  to  Philadelphia  to  conduct  tho  Nati<mal 
Gazette^  was  employed  by  Childs  &  Sprague, 
printers  of  the  Daily  Advertiser  in  New  York,  in 
the  oapaeity  of  edkor  or  superintendant,^'  and 
that  tlie  first  number  of  the  Naiional  Gazette 
appeared  nnder  his  direction  Oct  81,  1791.  Tho 
New  York  Daily  Adcertieer  of  Oct  26  had  the 
announcement :  ^^  We  bear  from  Philadelphia 
that  tho  Hon.  Thomas  Jefferson,  Esq.,  Secretary 
of  State  for  the  United  States,  has  appointed 
Captain  Philip  Freneau  interpreter  of  tho  French 
language  for  the  Department  of  State.^*  On  these 
facts,  and  some  hearsay  evidence,  wiiich  failed  to 
be  substantiated,  Hamilton  made  his  charge  upon 
Jefferson  of  controlling  the  paper,  and  using  tlie 
patronage  of  his  office  for  the  supfiort  of  its  editor. 
Jefferscm,  in  a  letter  to  Washington,  dated  Sept 
9,  1792,  disposes  of  this  matter.  While  the 
government,  says  he,  was  nt  New  York,  he  was 
appealed  to  on  behalf  of  Freneau,  to  know  if  there 
was  any  place  widiin  lus  department  to  wliich  he 
could  he  appointed.  There  was  no  vacancy,  but 
when  the  removal  to  Philadelphia  took  place, 
Kr.  Pintard,  the  translating  clerk,  did  not 
ohooee  to  foUow,  so  Freneau  succeeded  him, 
with  a  salary  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  dollars 
per  aimam.  As  &r  the  ooonexiou  ivith  the 
paper,  Jefferson  said  he  gave  Fi^noau  tlie  prefer- 
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ence  ibr  tho  office  "as  a  man  of  genios,^'  as  he  had 
reoommeDded  Rittenhoose,  Barlow,  and  others,  to 
Wi^ngton ;  that  he  was  anxious  that  the  material 
parts  of  the  Ley  den  Gaeette  should  be  republished ; 
and  as  Freneau^s  newspaper  arrangements  offered 
facilities  for  the  publication,  he  gave  them  to  him; 
Uiat  he  had  procured  subscriptions  for  his  paper, 
and  in  advance,  but  that  he  had  never  written  or 
dictated,  or  been  instrumental  in  furnishing  aline 
for  the  journal.* 

On  occasion  of  the  great  entertainment  given 
to  Grenet,  in  Philadelphia,  in  1798,  after  his  muti- 
lated reception  by  the  President,  citizen  Freneau 
was  present,  and  was  requested  to  translate  the 
French  ode  written  by  Duponceau,  the  singing  <^ 
which  was  one  of  the  items  of  this  extraordinary 
festivity.  Freneau  was  a  great  advocate  of  France 
through  this  period,  and  annoyed  Washington  by 
his  assaults  on  the  administration.  There  was 
"  that  rascal  Freneau,"  said  he,  "  sent  him  three 
of  his  papers  every  day,  as  if  he  would  become 
the  distributor  of  them,  an  act  in  which  he  could 
see  nothing  but  an  impudent  design  to  insult 

him.''t 

A  series  of  Prohattonary  Odes^  hy  Jonathan 
Pindar^  E^q.^  a  cougin  of  Peter' %^  and  candidate 
/or  the  post  of  Poet  Laureate  published  in  the 
Oatette  for  1798,  were  probably  written  by 
Freneau.  Adams,  Knox,  Hamilton,  and  others, 
are  satirized,  and  there  are  seven  stanzas  of  advice 
"  to  a  truly  Great  Man,"  George  Washington, 
touching  the  establishment  of  banks. 


TO  A  TBULT  QEBAT  MAH. 


«( 


Justum  et  tinacem  propositi  wrum. "—Hor. 

George,  on  thy  virtues  often  have  I  dwelt ; 

And  still  the  theme  is  gmteful  to  mine  ear ; 
Tliy  gold  let  chemists  ten  times  over  melt, 

Yrom.  dross  and  base  alloy  tliey'U  find  it  clear. 

Yet  thou*rt  a  m&n — olthongh,  perhai>s,  the  first ; 

But  man  at  best  is  but  a  bemg  frail ; 
And  since  with  error  human  nature's  curst, 

I  marvel  not  that  thou  shouldst  sometimes  faiL 

That  thou  hast  long  and  nobly  served  the  state, 
The  nation  otonii, and /r^/y gives  thee  thanks: 

But  Sir  I — whatever  speculators  prate. 
She  gave  thee  not  the  power  to  establish  Banx& 

Ko  doubt  thou  thonght'st  it  was  a  pheniz  nest, 
Which  Ck»ngre88  were  so  busy  to  Duild  up: 

But  there  a  crocodile  had  fixed  his  rest. 
And  snapped  the  nation's  bowels  at  a  sup. 

The  greedy  monster  is  not  yet  half  cloyed. 
Nor  will  be,  whilst  a  leg  or  arm  remains ; 

Those  parta  the  last  of  all  should  be  destroyed ; 
The  next  delicious  morsel  is  her  brains, 

I  trust  thou'st  seen  the  monster  by  this  time. 
And  hast  prepared  thy  knife  to  cut  his  throat ; 

His  scales  are  so  damnea  hard,  that  in  thy  prime, 
Twould  take  thee  twenty  years  to  make  it  out 

God  grant  thee  life  to  do  it: — ^Fare  thee  well  I 
Another  time  examine  well  the  nest; 


•  Hamilton's  Works,  \y,  800. 

t  Hay  88, 1798.  **  Waahington  adverted  to  a  piece  in  Freaean'S 
paper  of  yesterday.  His  paper  liaa  saved  oar  conadtntion. 
which  was  galloping  fiiat  into  monarchy,  and  has  been  checker 
by  no  one  means  so  powerftillv  as  by  that  paper.  It  la  well 
and  uniTereally  known  tliat  it  has  bc«n  that  paper  wliich  lias 
checked  the  career  of  the  monocrats.^— Jeffersons  Ana.  WorkSk 
It.  480, 491,  Ed.  1680. 


Though  of  Arabians  spices  it  should  smell 
It  may  produce  some  foul  uitemal  pest 

These  were  the  verses  on  John  Adams : — 

TO  A  WOVU>-BS  GBKAT  XAV. 

Jonathan  defendeth  tho  Gkxat  Dspxkdis;   mngni- 

fieth  and  exalteth  his  works ;  and  confesoeth  his 

own  littleness  of  understanding. 

**  Certat  tergeminis  toUere  AonondtM."— Hos. 

Daddy  Vice,  Daddy  Vice, 
One  may  see  in  a  trice 
The  drift  of  your  fiue  publication; 
As  sure  as  a  gun, 
Tho  thing  was  just  done. 
To  secure  you — a  pretty  man  station. 

Defences  you  call 

To  knock  down  our  wall. 
And  batter  the  States  to  the  ground,  sir; 

So  thick  were  your  shot, 

And  so  hellish  fire-hot. 
They've  scarce  a  whole  bone  to  be  found,  ar-^ 

Wlien  you  tell  us  of  kings. 

And  such  pretty  things. 
Good  mercy !  how  brilliant  your  page  is  I 

So  bright  in  each  line 

I  vow  now  youll  shine 
Like— a  glow-worm  to  all  futuro  ages. 

When  you  handle  your  balance, 

So  vast  are  your  talents, 
like  Atlas  your  wonderful  strength  is ; 

You  know  every  stat« 

To  a  barley-corn  weight, 
For  your  steel-yard  the  continent  length  iai 

On  Davila*s  page 

Your  discourses  so  sage 
Democralical  numsculls  bepuzde. 

With  arguments  tough 

As  white  leather  or  buff, 
Tlie  republican  bvll-dogs  to  mMisie, 

*Tis  labor  in  vain. 

Your  seuses  to  strain 
Our  brains  any  longer  to  muddle ; 

Like  Colossus  you  stride 

O'er  our  noddfes  so  wide. 
We  look  up  like  feogs  ik  a  puddue.* 

The  Gazette  was  published  till  the  condnson 
of  a  second  volume  and  the  second  year,  October 
26,  1793. 

Freneau  had  a  genius  for  newspapers.  At  his 
own  press  at  Mount  Pleasant,  near  Hiddletown 
Point,  May  2, 1795,  "  and  of  American  Indepen- 
dence xix.,^^  as  he  adds,  ho  published  the  first 
number  of  his  Jersey  Chronicle^  on  eight  small 
quarto  pages  of  tlie  precise  size  of  seven  inobes 
by  eight.  His  address  "to  the  Public"  is,  as 
usual,  very  neat,— commencing  with  a  motto  from 
Horace,  in  reference  to  his  rural  pres« — **  Inter 
sylvijs  Academi  quflerere  verum,"  and  this  an- 
nouncement of  tlie  design : — "  the  editor  in  the 
publication  of  this  paper  proposes,  among  otber 
objects,  to  nresent  his  readers  with  a  ccHupilete 
history  of  the  forei^  and  domestic  events  of  the 
times,  together  with  such  essays,  remarks  and 
obseryations  as  shall  tend  to  illustrate  the  politics, 
or  mark  the  general  character  of  the  age  and 


*  These  y«TMs  are  quoted  hj  Mr.  J.  T.  BQcklD^um,  In  Ids 
Spe^mens  of  Newspaper  Uterstore.    Art  Natmsl  liswiWi. 
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country  in  which  we  live."  The  papjer  is  dated 
^  Mount-Pleasant,  near  Middletown  Point: — sprint- 
ed by  P.  Freneau— by  wliom  Advertiaeinents, 
Hand  Bills,  &c.,  are  done  at  the  shortest  notice, 
and  on  the  most  reasonable  terms."  With  the 
third  number  it  grew  in  dimensions,  and  extended 
to  a  tliird  column  in  width.  To  the  foreign  af- 
fairs and  "American  advices"  were  added  the 
essays  entitled  Tomo  Cheeki  and  an  occasional 

g)em — ^the  Republican  Genius  of  Europe,  the 
ival  Suitors  for  America.  Api-opoe  to  the  na- 
tional anniversary  of  1795  at  Monmouth,  he  pub- 
lishes one  of  the  English  songs  of  the  day,  tins 

HTinf  TO  LIBKBTT. 

God  save  the  rights  of  man! 
Give  us  a  heart  to  scan 

Blessings  so  dear : 
Let  them  be  spread  around 
Wherever  man  is  found. 
And  with  a  welcome  sound 

Ravish  each  ear. 

See,  from  the  universe^ 
Darkness  and  clouds  disperse* 

Mankind  awake ; 
Reason  and  truth  appear. 
Freedom  advances  near, 
Monarclis,  with  terror,  hear— 

See  how  they  quake. 

Xx>ng  have  we  felt  the  stroke. 
Long  have  we  bore  the  yoke, 

Sluggish  and  tame : 
But  now  the  lion  roars 
And  a  loud  note  he  pours, 
Spreading  to  distant  shores 

Liberty's  fame. 

Godlike  and  great  the  strife, 
Life  will,  indeed,  be  life 

When  we  prevail. 
Death,  in  so  just  a  cause. 
Crown  us  with  loud  applause 
And  from  tyrannic  laws 

Bid  us — ALL  HAIL  1 

0*er  the  Germanic  powers 
Big  indignation  lours 

Ready  to  fall- 
Let  the  rude  savaee  host 
Of  their  long  nunibers  boast. 
Freedom's  almighty  trust 

Laughs  at  them  all ! 

Fame,  let  thy  trumpet  sound — 
Tell  all  the  world  around 

Frenchmen  are  free  t 
Tell  ribbons,  crowns  and  stars. 
Kings,  tniitors,  troops  and  wars, 
Plans,  councils,  plots  and  jars, 

America's  free. 

Abont  the  same  time  he  announces  the  edition 
of  his  poems  of  1795,  which  he  published  at  the 
same  press.  With  the  fifty-second  number  at  the 
dose  of  the  year,  April  80, 1796,  Freneau  winds  up 
the  i>aper  with  a  notice  ^^  to  subscribers"  stating  that 

in  number  one  of  the  Jersey  Chronicle  the  Editor 
announced  his  intention  of  extending  the  publica- 
tion beyond  the  fiwt  year,  provided  the  attempt 
should  m  ^e  meantime  be  smtably  encouraged  and 
found  practicable.  But  the  necessary  number  of 
sobecribers  having  not  yet  appeared,  scarcely  to 
defray  the  expenses  of  toe  undertaking,  notwith- 
standing the  very  low  rate  (it  was  published  at 


twelve  shillings  per  annum)  at  which  it  has  been 
offered,  the  editor  with  some  regret  declines  a  fur- 
ther prosecution  of  hia  plan  at  this  time.  He  em- 
braces the  present  opportunity  to  return  his  sincere 
thanks  to  such  persons  in  this  and  the  neighboring 
counties  as  have  favored  him  with  tlieir  subscrip- 
tions; and  have  also  by  their  punctuality  in  com- 
plying with  the  terms  originally  pi-oposedf,  thus  far 
enabled  him  to  issue  a  free,  independent  and  repub- 
lican paper. 

It  is  from  some  such  printing-office  as  that 
which  sent  forth  his  Jersey  Chronicle,  that  we 
may  fancy  Freneau  inditing  his  poem  of  the 
Country  Printer,  a  purely  American  description 
of  the  village  and  a^isociations  of  the  place :  the 
arrival  of  the  old-time  coach,  the  odd  farrago  of 
the  editored  page,  Uie  office  itself: — 

Here  lie  the  types,  in  curious  order  ranged. 
Ready  alike  to  imprint  your  prose  or  vei-se ; 
Ready  to  speak,  their  order  only  chang'd, 
Creek-Indian  lingo,  Dutch  or  Highland  Erse; 
fThese  types  have  printed  Erskine's  Ootpd  Treaty 
Tom  Durfey's songs,  and  Bunyan's  works,  complete: 

and  the  editor  himself, — ^with  somothing  more 
than  a  suggestion  of  Philip  Freneau.  The  change 
from  the  State  House  to  Saratoga  in  the  last 
stanza  which  we  quote  is  a  powerful  thrust  of 
satire. 

lie,  in  his  time,  the  patriot  of  his  town, 

With  pro38  and  pen  nttock'd  the  royal  side, 

Did  what  he  could  to  pull  their  Lion  down, 

Clipp'd  at  his  beard,  and  twitched  his  sacr^  hide, 

Mimick'd  his  roarings,  trod  upon  his  toea. 

Pelted  young ioAe//><,  and  tweak'd  the  old  ones  nose. 

Rous'd  by  his  page,  at  church  or  court-house  read. 
From  depths  of  woods  the  willing  rustics  ran, 
Now  by  a  priest,  and  now  some  deacon  led, 
With  clubs  and  spits  to  guard  the  rights  of  man ; 
Lads  from  the  spade,  the  pick-axc,  or  the  plough 
Marching  afar  to  fight  Burgoyiie  or  Hwoe, 

Where  are  they  now  ? — the  Village  asks  with  grief. 
What  were  their  toils,  their  conquests,  or  their 

gains? — 
Perhaps,  they  near  some  State-House  b^  relief 
Perhaps,  they  sleep  on  Saratoga's  plains ; 
Doom'd  not  to  live,  their  country  to  reproach 
For  seven-years'  pay  transferred  to  Manmion's  coooh. 

Freneau  was  probably  at  all  times  busy,  more 
or  les3,  with  the  newspapers.  His  next  impor- 
tant venture  of  this  kind  was  of  a  literary  cha- 
racter at  New  York. 

The  first  number  of  his  Time-Piece  and  Lite- 
fary  Companion  was  issued  at  New  York,  March 
18, 1797.  It  was  printed  three  times  a  week — on 
Monday,  Wedueiday,  and  Friday  mornings,  in  a 
neat  folio  form,  paged,  at  tlie  price  of  thirty  shil- 
lings. New  York  cuirency,  per  annmn.  Its  editor 
seems  to  have  formed  a  partnership  in  the  print- 
ing business,  for  the  purpose  of  its  publication. 
"In  order,"  he  says,  "to  render  this  work  the 
more  interesting  and  accei)table  to  the  pubUc  at 
large,  in  regard  to  neatness  and  elegance  of 
mechanical  execution,  the  subscriber  informs  all 
who  have  or  may  favor  him  with  their  names, 
that  he  has  associated  himself  as  a  jmrtner  in  the 
typographical  line  of  business  with  Mr.  Alexander 
Mennt,  of  that  profession,  some  time  since  from 
Canada^  and  who  is  become,  and  means  to  con- 
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tinaei,  a  citizen  of  the  IJiuted  States."  Tbe  pro- 
posald  signed  by  Freneatt  annoanoe  the  new  paper 
as  ^^  inteiMled  for  the  diti^sion  of  nseinl  as  well  as 
ornamental  knowledge,  news,  and  liberal  amuse- 
ment in  general,'*  and  its  editor  pledges  himself 
to  use  his  best  endeavors  to  render  the  7Hm&- 
Piece  and  Literary  Companion^ "  a  work  of  merit, 
and  aa  far  as  his  exertions  or  abilities  will  i>ermit, 
worthy  the  patronage  of  the  public."  The  pro- 
mise was  well  fulfill^  during  me  year  or  more  of 
Freneau's  editorship.  Sept  15,  1797,  with  the 
beginning  of  the  second  Tolame,  the  name  of 
M.  L.  Davis  appears  •assooiated  witii  Freneaa 
as  the  pobli^er,  when  the  notice  <^  the  printer's 
partnerslilp  with  Menot  is  dropped.  Feeneau 
and  Davis  appear  at  the  head  of  the  paper  till 
No.  81,  March  21, 1798,  when  the  publiuhers  are 
changed  to  H.  L.  Davis  &  Co. ;  and  with  No. 
118,  June  15,  1798,  R.  Saunders  appears  for  tlie 
proprietors.  Saundera  disappears  with  No.  128, 
July  9  of  the  same  year,  and  the  |>aper  is  pub- 
lished for  tlie  proprietors  at  25  Maiden  Lone,  at 
least  till  No.  150,  Aug.  80,  1798,  where  the  file 
closes  in  the  rare  volume  preserved  in  the  New 
York  llistoric^d  Society..  The  eridence  of  Fre- 
neau's  ability  had  departed  from  its  cokimns  8<Hne 
time  before.  For  a  long  time,  however,  it  wa^ 
admirably  sustained  by  Freneau,  whose  tact  at 
adniiniHtering  to  the  tastee  of  the  public  was 
riiown  in  the  skillof  die  selection  and  the  general 
elegance  of  the  material.  There  were  news  of 
the  day  carefully  digested,  biographies,  corres- 
pondence, anecdotes,  and  occasional  poenas  ad 
liHtum.  In  the  second  number  he  commences  a 
translation  of  t^ie  travels  of  K.  Abb6  Robin, 
"  Chaplain  in  Count  Rochanibeau's  army,  giv- 
ing a  general  account  of  tlie  progress  of  the 
French  anny  from  Uliode  I^laiul,  the  place  of 
their  landing,  to  Yorktown  in  Virginia;  and  of 
some  other  oocnrrances."  This,  we  ore  told,  ho 
had  made  fouheen  years  before ;  but  as  a  small 
edition  was  jmnted  off,  tlie  woi-k  is  now  in  the 
hands  of  very  few.*  Freneau  also  republishes  his 
series  of  Tomo  Ch^hi^  the  Greek  Inaian  in  Phi- 
ladelphia^  with  thi^j  preliminary  notice :  **  A  num- 
ber of  eccentric  writings  under  this  title,  and  to 
the  amount  of  a  considerable  vol^mie,  are  in  the 
hands  of  the  editor  of  the  Time-Piece^  said  to  be 
translated  from  one  of  the  Indian  languages  of 
this  country,  ^liey  were  transmitted  to  him 
more  tlian  two  years  ago,  and  a  few  numbers  pub- 
lished in  a  gazette,  edited  by  him  in  a  neighbor* 
ing  state ;  but  discontinued  witli  that  paper.  If 
the  lucubrations  of  a  rude  aboriginal  of  America 
shall  appear  to  afford  any  gratification  to  tlie 
generality  4^  our  readers,  the  whole  will  be  occa^ 
aionally  offered  to  the  public  through  the  medium 
of  the  Time-Piece?^  Tlie  iioUtics  were  republican 
for  both  sides  of  the  water,  if  Freneau  was  hard 
pressed  by  an  adversary,  he  could  always  bring 
his  muse  to  his  aid  as  in  tliSs  aharp  hit  at  Cob- 
bett,  in  the  paper  of  Sept.  18,  1797,  in  rwly  to 
*^  a  despicable  mess  of  scurrility  in  one  of  rorou- 
pine^s  Gazettes  of  last  week,  in  whidi  he  men* 
tions  he  was  pUigned  with  the  Time-Piece  for 
several  months,"  coupled  with  tlie  explanation 
that  the  Tme-Piece  had  at  first  been  sent  to 


•  it  fPM  printed  At  PbllAdtlpbto  !■  ITML 


Porcupine,  according  to  editorial  custom,  ^^till 
finding  the  hoggishness  of  the  fellow,  in  not 
consenting  to  an  exchange,  the  tranwniflftion  was 
dieoontinued.^'* 

From  Peun*8  fiunons  city  what  borts  have  departed. 
The  streets  and  the  hooBes  are  neariy  deserted. 

But  still  there  remain 

Two  Vipers,  that* s  plain. 
Who  aooB,  it  is  thought,  yellow  fiag  wiQ  display ; 

Old  Porcupine  preaduog. 

And  Fenno  beeeechiug 
Some  dong'^mrt  to  wheel  him  away. 

Philadelphians,  we're  sorry  you  suffer  by  teven. 
Or  suffer  such  scuMioBs  to  be  your  deeeivOTs ; 

van  Pitt's  noisy  whelp 

With  his  red  foxy  scalp 
Whom  the  kennels  of  London  spew'd  out  in  a  firight* 

Has  8culk*d  ov^  here 

To  snuffle  and  ,sDeer» 
like  a  puppy  to  snap,  or  a  bull-dog  to  bite. 

If  cut  from  the  gallows,  or  kick'd  from  the  posi^ 
Such  f<^ow8  as  these  are  of  England  the  boast^ 

But  CoUunlna's  dis^^ieel 

Begone  from  that  place 
That  was  dignified  ooee  by  a  Franklin  and  Peim, 

But  infested  by  you 

And  your  damnable  crew 
Will  soon  be  deserted  by  aM  beoesi  men. 

Captain  Freneau,  baring  concluded  his  active 
political  career  and  his  vo^a^es  to  Madeira  and 
the  West  Indies,  passed  his  latter  days  in  New 
Jersey,  occasionally  visiting  New  Yoii,  where  he 
saw  his  friends  in  the  democratic  ranks  of  the 
day. 

Of  his  associations  at  this  time  we  have  a 
pleasing  reminiscence  in  the  ft^owing  original 
sketch,  kindly  written  in  answer  to  our  inquiries 
on  the  subject,  by  Dr.  John  W.  Francis  of  New 
York. 

^^  To  the  young,  the  ingenuous,  end  the  inquiring 
the  City  of  New  York,  some  thirty  or  forty  years 
ago,  presented  an  interest  whicli  we  in  yarn  look 
for  at  the  present  day ;  and  consequentiy  exdted 
emotions  of  patriotism  and  induced  historical 
research,  by  the  accidental  associations  inherent  in 
the  very  character  of  the  personages  and  occur- 
rences of  those  remoter  times.  Our  metropolis  at 
that  period  was  enriched  by  the  sojourn  or  tem- 
poi*ary  presence  of  a  large  number  of  those  re- 
nowned individuals  who  had  labored  in  the  ser- 
vice of  the  revolutionary  struggle,  and  who  in 
council  and  in  tiie  field  had  secured  the  triumphs 
of  those  principles  bo  early  espoused  by  the 
^  Sons  of  Liberty.^  The  state  at  lai^  had  been 
extensively  the  area  of  warfare ;  the  deliberations 
arising  out  of  the  adoption  of  the  Constitntion  fbr 
the  Lnion,  the  ma^iter  spirits  engaged  in  tiiat 
responsible  trust,  all  awakened  deep  interest  ia 
New  York.  Much  of  what  was  tiien  specnkitive 
discussion  has  since  become  historical  fket;  and 
the  sires  of  those  great  actions,  who  presented 
themselves  at  every  comer  of  the  streets,  and  in 


•  Gobb«tt  pnbH^bed  hto  Pet«r  Poroapliie'A  Worka,  in  It 
Tols.,  in  London,  in  1801,  lnoludinff8«)eotioosftt»  UsGaaeUc, 
and  repubUoations  of  various  of  bis  American  noUttoal  tnwla^ 
with  which,  dnringhlB  residsnoe,  be  annojsd  the  TlwnocBata 
of  America.  His  Torcapine^s  Gasette,  a  vUlanoiuljr  printed 
sheet  by  the  way,  was  iasued  at  Philadelphia  fhwi  Qm  4Uft 
Mar«b,lT9T,toJaiL,ld00. 
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ibe  social  droles,  now  deep  the  sleep  ordained 
to  mortality.  The  national  ballads  and  songs  of 
Qolonial  strife,  which  were  enriched  with  addi- 
tional charms  by  the  vocal  displays  of  the  very 
actors  of  those  scenes,  may  occasionally  be  recog- 
nised in  the  Metrical  Miscellany,  or  printed  in  the 
Songster^s  Museum ;  but  the  echo  of  applauding 
admirers  which  was  consequent  upon  the  melo- 
dist*s  strains  is  not  now  to  be  heard.  Even  the 
great  Hamilton  might  hare  been  joined  in  such  a 
confederacy;  and  I  have  listened  to  Gbtes,  of 
Saratoga,  m  similar  efforts.  In  short  our  city 
abounded  with  the  heroes  of  revolutionary  fame, 
ohxzens,  and  natives  of  remote  parts  of  the  Union ; 
add  to  all  these  the  scores  of  old  Tories,  and  the 
multitudes  of  the  once  disaffected,  who  had  es- 
<»^>ed  the  trials  of  the  revolutionary  contest  by 
the  ingenultv  of  self-interest,  and  the  stigacious 
use  of  their  fiscal  resources,  and  we  have  at  least 
one  view  of  the  diversifiea  population  of  those 
incipient  days  of  the  American  Republic. 

^  It  was  natural  that  a  participator  in  the  occur- 
rences of  those  times  of  tnal  consumed  in  the  war 
of  Independence,  who  was  an  eye-witness  to  many 
of  the  hardest  impositions  of  that  eventftd  period ; 
who  had,  moreover,  borne  a  notable  share  of  its 
sufferings,  who  had  folt  the  horrors  of  the  Jersey 
prison-ship,  and  had  become  intimate  with  tliat 
glorious  band  of  >yarriors  and  statesmen,  should 
denre  in  ^Ffcer  times,  when  the  fruits  of  peace  were 
secured,  to  renew  the  associations  of  past  events, 
recount  the  tale  of  patriotism,  and  find  consolation 
in  the  retrospect  by  converse  among  kindred 
spirits. 

'^  Philip  Freneau  was  eminently  a  character  who 
would  not  heedlessly  let  pass  such  opportunities, 
and  we  accordingly  find  him,  when  not  engrossed 
with  other  avocations,  constantly  associated  with 
those  who  gratified  his  mo:4t  cherished  sympathies 
in  his  often  repeated  visits  to  New  York.  The 
various  editions  of  his  poetical  writings  bear  tes- 
timony to  his  continued  ardor  as  a  cultivator  of 
the  patriotic  muse,  and  if  we  examine  the  pro- 
ductions of  the  periodical  press  we  must  be  satis- 
fied that  he  was  comparatively  Indifferent  to  foine 
in  his  selection,  as  many  of  his  best  products  are 
to  be  found  elsewhere  than  in  his  collections.  An 
unpretending  popular  weekly  contains  his  beau- 
tiful address  to  the  Isle  of  Madeira;  and  in  his 
poem  on  the  Garolinas  he  gives  utterance  to  his 
emotions  on  revisiting  the  scenes  of  his  earlier 
days  with  the  warmth  and  tenderness  of  an  en- 
thusiast 

"  It  is  chiefly  by  the  several  dates  of  his  nu- 
merous productions  that  we  are  enabled  to  trace 
his  diversified  employments  and  sojourns.  As 
a  marine  captain,  he  was  employed  for  many 
years  subsequent  to  the  publication  of  his  large 
octavo  selection  of  1795  until  about  the  war  of 
1812. 

**  Freneau  was  widely  known  to  a  large  circle  of 
our  most  prominent  and  patriotic  New  Yorkers. 
His  native  city,  with  all  his  wanderings,  was  ever 
uppermost  in  his  mind  and  in  his  affections, 
wiiile  in  the  employment  of  Jefferson,  as  a  trans- 
lator of  languages  in  the  department  of  state,  upon 
the  organization  of  Congress,  with  Washington  at 
its  head,  he  had  the  gratification  of  witnessing  the 
progress  <^  inmrovement,  and  might  have  enjoyed 
mcreased  fiuauties  had  he  not  enSsted  with  an  in- 


discreet zeal  as  an  advocate  of  the  radical  doo- 
trines  of  the  day.  Freneau  was,  nevertheless,  es- 
teemed a  true  patriot;  and  his  private  worth,  his 
courteous  manner,  and  his  general  bearing  won 
admiration  with  all  parties.  His  pen  was  more 
acrimonious  than  his  heart  Ue  was  tolerant, 
tmik  in  expression,  and  not  deficient  in  geniality. 
He  was  highly  cultivated  in  clasdcal  knowledge, 
abounding  in  anecdotes  of  tlie  i-evolutionary  crisis, 
and  extemrively  acquainted  with  prominent  6ta^ 
racters. 

^^  It  were  easy  to  record  a  long  list  of  eminent 
citizens  who  ever  gave  him  a  cordial  welcome. 
He  was  received  with  the  warmest  greetings  by 
the  old  soldier,  Governor  Greorge  Clinton.  He, 
also,  in  the  intimacy  of  kindred  feeling,  found  an 
agreeable  ]>astime  with  the  learned  Provoost,  the 
first  regularly  consecrated  Bishop  of  the  American 
Protestant  Episcopate,  who  himself  had  shoul- 
dered a  mu^et  in  the  Revolution,  and  hence  was 
sometimes  called  the  fighting  bishop.  They  were 
allied  by  classical  tastes,  a  love  of  natural  science, 
and  ardor  in  the  cause  of  liberty.  With  Q&tes 
he  compared  the  achievements  of  Monmouth  with 
those  at  Saratoga.  With  Col.  Fish  he  reviewed 
the  capture  of  Yorktown ;  with  Dr.  Mitchill  he  re- 
hearsed, from  his  own  sad  experience,  the  phy- 
sical sufferings  and  various  diseases  of  the  incar- 
cerated patriots  of  the  Jersey  prison-ship;  and 
descanted  on  Italian  poetrv  and  the  piseatoir  ec- 
logues of  Sannazarius.  He,  doubtless,  formshed 
Dr.  Bei\jamin  Dewitt  with  data  for  his  funeral 
discourse  on  the  remmns  of  the  11,500  American 
martyrs.  With  Pintard  he  could  laud  Horace 
and  talk  largely  of  Paul  Jones.  With  M^jor  Fair- 
lie  he  discussed  the  tactics  and  chivalry  of  Baron 
8teul>en.  Witii  8ylvanus  Miller  he  compared  notes 
on  the  political  clubs  of  1795  -1810.  He  shared 
Paine^s  visions  of  an  ideal  democracv.  With  De- 
witt Clinton  and  Co^wallader  D.  Colden  he  debat- 
ed the  projects  of  internal  improvement  and  arti- 
ficial navigation,  based  on  the  famous  precedent 
of  the  Languedoc  canal. 

"  I  had,  when  very  young,  read  the  poetry  of 
Freneau,  and  as  we  instinctively  become  attached 
to  the  writers  who  first  captivate  our  imagin- 
ations, it  was  with  much  zest  that  I  formed  a 
S)rsonal  acquaintance  with  the  revolutionary  bard, 
e  was  at  that  time  about  seventy-six  years  old, 
when  he  first  introduced  himself  to  me  in  my 
library.  I  gave  him  an  earnest  welcome.  He 
was  somewhat  below  the  ordinary  height;  in 
person  thin  yet  muscular,  with  a  firm  step,  though 
a  little  inclined  to  stoop ;  his  countenance  wore 
traces  of  care,  yet  lightened  with  intelligence  as 
he  spoke;  he  was  mild  in  enunciation,  neither 
rapid  nor  slow,  but  clear,  distinct,  and  emf^atic. 
His  forehead  was  rather  beyond  the  medium  ele- 
vation, his  eyes  a  dark  grev,  occupjring  a  socket 
deeper  than  common;  his  hair  must  have  once 
been  beautiful,  it  was  now  thinned  and  of  an  iron 
grey.  He  was  free  of  all  ambitious  displays ;  his 
habitual  expression  was  pensive.  His  dress  might 
have  passed  for  that  of  a  farmer.  New  York,  the 
city  of  his  birth,  was  his  most  interesting  theme ; 
his  coUegiate  career  with  Madison,  next.  His 
story  of  many  of  his  occasional  poems  was  quite 
romantic.  As  he  had  at  command  types  and  a 
printing-press,  when  an  incident  of  moment  in  the 
Revolution  occurred)  he  would  retire  for  composi* 
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tion,  or  find  shelter  under  the  shade  of  some  tree, 
indite  his  lyrics,  repair  to  the  press,  set  up  his 
types,  and  issue  his  productions.  There  was  no 
mmculty  in  versification  >vith  him.  I  told  him 
what  I  had  heard  JeflErey,  the  Scotch  Reviewer, 
say  of  his  writings,  that  the  time  would  arrive 
when  hi^  poetr}',  like  that  of  Hadibras,  would 
command  a  commentator  like  Gray.  On  some 
of  the  occasions  when  Freneau  honored  me  with 
a  visit,  wo  had  ivithin  our  circle  one  of  my  earliest 
friends,  that  rare  Knickerbocker,  Guhan  C.  Ver- 
planck.  I  need  not  add  that  the  charm  of  my 
interview  with  the  bard  was  heightened  by  the 
rich  funds  of  antiquarian  lore  possessed  by  the 
latter. 

*'  It  is  remarkable  how  tenacionsly  Frenean  pre- 
served the  acquisitions  of  his  early  classical  stu- 
dies, not\nthstanding  he  had  for  man^  years,  in 
the  after  portion  of  his  life,  been  occupied  in  pur- 
suits so  entirely  alien  to  books.  There  is  no  por- 
trait of  the  patriot  Freneau ;  he  always  finnly 
declined  the  painter^s  art,  and  would  brook  no 
*  counterfeit  presentment' " 

8ome  time  after  the  conclusion  of  the  war  of 
1812,  a  number  of  Freneau's  MS.  poem**,  of  which 
he  had  many,  were  consumed  by  fire,  in  the 
destmction  of  his  house  at  Mount  rleasant. 

That  he  was  not  indifferent  to  his  reputation, 
the  several  collections  of  his  writings  prove,  and 
we  learn  from  the  venerable  eufn^ver  on  wood, 
Alexander  Anderson,  tiiat  Freneau  once  appUed 
to  him  to  calculate  the  co^  of  an  illustrated 
volume  of  the  poems,  which  he  found  too  great 
for  his  purse.* 

Freneau  died  Deo.  18,  1832.  The  circum- 
stances of  his  death  were  thus  announced  in  the 
Monmouth  (New  Jersey)  Inquirer : — "  Mr.  Fre- 
neau was  in  tlie  village,  and  started,  towards 
evening,  to  go  home^  about  two  miles.  In  attempt- 
ing to  go  across  he  appears  to  have  got  lost  and 
mired  in  a  bog  meadow,  where  his  lifeless  corpse 
was  discovered  yesterday  morning.  Captain 
Freneau  was  a  staunch  Whig  in  the  time  of  the 
Eevolution,  a  good  soldier,  and  a  warm  patriot. 
The  pro<luctions  of  his  pen  animated  his  country- 
men in  the  darkest  days  of  76,  and  the  efi^sions 
of  his  muse  cheered  the  desponding  soldier  as  he 
fought  the  battles  of  freedom." 

Tlie  house  which  Freneau  occupied  at  the  time 
of  his  death  is  still  standing.  It  is  about  a  mile 
from  Freehold.  The  house  in  which  he  lived 
before  he  came  to  Freehold,  and  the  old  tavern 
in  which  he  and  his  club  of  ftiends  met,  are  also 
in  existence  at  Middletown  Point.t 

*  Alexander  Andersnn,  who  still  suTTiTes  in  ft  bile  old  affe. 


born  In  April,  1775,  near  Peck  Slip,  in  New  York, 
studied  medicine,  and  received  bis  deffree  of  Doctor  of  Medl- 
dne  fh>m  Colombia  College,  in  1796,  deliTering  a  dissertation 
on  Cbronic  Mania  npon  the  occasion.  He  preferred  art  to 
pbTsic;  and  having  already  been  a  papil  of  *'  a  nniversal 
genius^  of  the  times,  John  Roberts,  entered  upon  the  bnsineas 
of  wood-ongraviag.  His  copies  of  Bewick's  engravings  were 
celebrated,  and  for  the  first  quarter  of  the  present  century  he 
exeonted  most  of  the  better  engravings  then  published,  trom  the 
illustrations  for  a  Bible  to  the  onts  of  a  primer  and  spelling- 
book.  His  lights  and  shades  were  strongly  marked,  and  he 
worked  with  precision  and  elTect  The  collection  of  specimens 
of  his  Uioasands  of  engravings  in  his  scrap-books  is  a  pleasing 
and  enrioQS  exhibition  of  the  resoaroes  uf  booksellers  in  the 
last  generation.  There  b  a  notice  of  Anderson  in  Dnnlap^s 
Arts  «f  Design,  U.  p.  8,  and  his  firiend,  Mr.  Benson  J.  Loosing, 
baa  recently  paid  him  a  handsome  tribute  in  an  article  in  the 
Homo  Journal 

t  The  tavern  has  latehr  been  repairod,  and  la  now  (1864)  oo- 
enpled  as  a  private  dwelling  by  Mr.  Pittman,  a  dentiai 


To  this  aooount  of  Frenean,  we  are  enabled  to 
add  a  notice  of  his  brother,  who  was  settled  in 
South  Carolina,  at  Charleston,  from  the  pen  of 
Dr.  Joseph  Johnson,  of  that  city. 

"  Peter  Freneau  was  a  younger  brother  of 
Captain  Philip  Freneau.  Tney  were  natives  of 
New  Jersey ;  out  the  first  of  their  ancestors  who 
came  to  this  part  of  the  world,  was  <»lled  Do 
Fresneau,  and  settled  in  Connecticut,  aiter  effect- 
ing his  escape  from  the  persecutions  against  the 
Huguenots  m  France.  In  this  province  De  Fres- 
neau became  the  proprietor  ot  a  copper  mine, 
but  being  restrainea  by  the  Colonial  Kegulations 
from  smelting  the  ore,  he  shipped  a  load  of  it  to 
England,  calculating  on  profitable  returns.  In 
these  expectations  he  was  disappointed ;  ^e  ves- 
sel was  captured  by  a  French  cruiser;  the  adven- 
ture proveil  a  total  loss,  and  De  Fresneau  wais  so 
nmch  reduced  that  he  could  no  longer  work  the 
mine.  By  some  means  not  well  understood,  this 
property  came  into  the  possession  of  the  State  of 
Connecticut,  and  became  the  site  of  their  Peni- 
tentiary. The  excavations  that  had  been  made 
for  copper  ore  served  extremely  well  for  the 
safe  keeping  of  their  convicts. 

"After  completing, his  education,  Mr.  Frenean 
came  to  South  Carolina,  and  soon  attracted  gene- 
ral and  favorable  notice  from  those  best  quidified 
for  judging.  He  was  elected  Secretary  of  State, 
and  embraced  the  opportunity  thus  afforded  for 
securing  to  himself  and  Francis  Bremar,  the  Sur- 
veyor-General, grants  for  various  tracts  of  land 
then  vacant  About  the  year  1796,  he  became 
the  editor  and  proprietor  of  the  City  Gatitte^  a 
daily  paper  advocating  the  Democratic  opinions 
then  prevailing  in  the  South.  He  was  associated 
with  Paine,  an  experienced  printer,  who  took 
charge  of  that  department,  and  the  whole  work 
was  so  weU  conducted,  that  it  soon  secured  the 
patronage  of  the  state  and  city  governments.  On 
the  election  of  Mr.  Jefferson  to  the  Presidency,  in 
1801,  it  also  obtained  that  of  the  general  govern- 
ment.* Mr.  Freneau  was  particukrly  well  quali- 
fied for  the  oflSce  of  editor  to  such  a  paper.  He 
was  indefatigable  in  his  studies  and  collections 
of  matter,  his  style  of  writing  was  clear,  com- 
prehensive, and  decided  in  advancing  his  own 
opinions,  but  always  liberal. and  just  to  thof^who 
thought  otherwise.  Besides  a  due  knowledge  of 
Latin,  Greek,  and  Hebrew,  he  had  acquir^  so 
much  of  the  French,  Spanish,  Portuguese,  and 
Italian  languages,  as  enabled  him  to  read,  ^lect, 
and  translate  from  snch  publications,  what  other 
papers  could  not  procure,  and  rendered  the  cir- 
culation of  his  the  more  extensive ;  but  he  conld 
not  converse  in  either  of  those  languages. 

"  When  Mr.  Paine  left  the  concern,  the  paper 
began  to  decline,  and  Mr.  Freneau  unfortunately 
engaged  in  some  commercial  adventures,  that  dis- 
tracteil  his  usual  attention  to  the  office.  He  be- 
came involved  in  a  variety  of  ways,  and  in  1810 
sold  out  his  whole  interest  in  the  City  OazeUe, 

^*  In  person  Mr.  Freneau  was  tall,  but  so  wdl 

•  In  an  anpnblisbed  letter  addressed  to  Peter  Frvnean, 
dated  Washington,  May  90, 180S,  Jefferson  Incloses  **  a  saaun 
parcel  of  Egyptian  rice''  for  plantation  in  Sonth  Carolin«,  and 
reviews  closely  the  state  of  parties,  stating  the  poller  of  the 
administration  on  appointmenta,  assigning  to  the  fcdrraHsta 
their  proportional  share  of  them— commnnleatlng  with  Fre- 
nean In  confidential  terms,  and  looking  to  him  for  a  suppoct 
of  the  govemroant  polloj. 
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proportioned,  that  it  was  not  remarked.  His 
features  bore  so  strong  a  resemblance  to  those  of 
Charles  James  Fox,  the  celebrated  English  states- 
man, that  all  were  struck  with  the  hKeness  who 
had  ever  seen  Mr.  Fox,  or  compared  his  likeness 
with  Freneau. 

"  When  Mr.  Freneau  parted  %vith  his  interest 
in  the  City  Gazette^  he  endeavored  to  arrange  his 
intricate  accounts  and  money  concerns,  but  did 
not  succeed;  he  was  still  disappointed  and  ha- 
rassed. He  then  anxiously  sought  for  retirement, 
and  having  the  lease  of  a  saw-mill  and  cottage  at 
Pinckney^s  Ferry,  he  was  tempted  to  visit  Siem 
early  in  October,  1813,  before  the  autumnal 
frosts  had  cleared  the  atmosphere  of  malaria.  He 
returned  in  good  spirits,  and  apparently  in  good 
health,  but  was  attacked  in  a  few  days  with  the 
bilious  remittent,  resulting  from  malaria,  and 
died  on  the  fifth  day  of  the  disease,  in  the  fifby- 
seventh  year  of  his  age. 

"Mr.  Freneau  was  never  married,  he  left  no 
relative  except  his  brother  Philip,  and  died  insol- 
vent." 

The  poems  of  Philip  Freneau  represent  his 
times,  the  war  of  wit  and  vewe  no  less  than  of 
sword  and  stratagem  of  the  Revolution;  and  he 
superadds  to  this  material  a  humorous,  homely 
simplicity  peculiarly  his  own,  in  which  he  paints 
the  life  of  village  mstios  with  their  local  manners 
fresh  about  them,  of  days  when  tavern  delights 
were  to  be  freely  spoken  o^  before  temperance 
societies  and  Maine  laws  were  thought  of;  when 
men  went  to  prison  at  the  summons  of  inexorable 
creditors,  and  when  Connecticut  deacons  rushed 
oat  of  meeting  to  arrest  and  waylay  the  passing 
Sunday  traveller.  When  these  humors  of  the  day 
were  exhausted,  and  the  impulses  of  patriotism 
were  gratified  in  song,  when  he  had  paid  his  re- 
spects to  £ivin£lon  and  Huffh  G^ine,*  he  solaced 


*  We  hftve  6c«ii  bis  treatment  of  Riving[ton  (on^  pp.  282, 8). 
Ha  frequently  employed  his  pea  with  Hnsn  Gune's  nnmorsand 
tanglTeisitionsi  Hagb  Oslne,  a  native  or  Ireland,  oommenoed 
tb«  printing  bnaineas  in  New  York  in  1T6X  In  1T62  bo  started 
s  newspaper.  The  New  York  Mercury,  which  appeared  every 
Monday.  He  3oon  after  opened  a  book-store,  with  the  sign  of 
the  Bible  and  Crown,  in  Hanover  square,  which  remained  in 
his  hands  for  fortv  years — the  crown,  of  course,  disappearing 
after  the  Revolution.  On  the  approach  of  the  British  In  177C 
he  removed  his  press  to  Newark,  but  soon  ^Tter  returned  to 
the  city.  His  paper  was  discontinued  on  the  deforture  of  the 
Britbh.  He  received  permission,  on  application  to  the  legis- 
lature, to  remain  in  New  York,  where  be  continued  until  nis 
death,  April  2S,  18u7,  at  the  ase  of  eighty-one.  Dr.  F^Ulci^  in 
his  paper  on  Christopher  Colies,  tells  a  story  of  Freneau  meet- 
ing Gfline  at  his  book-store: — **  While  on  one  of  his  visits  at 
Oalae'St  a  customer  sainted  him  loudly  bv  name,  the  sound  of 
which  arrested  the  attention  of  the  old  Boyallst,  who,  11ft- 
f nir  np  his  eyea,  interrogated  him — '  Is  your  name  Freneau  T 
*Te%  answered  the  Bupublioan  poet  ^  PMUp  Freneau  T 
rejoined  Qaine.  *  Yes,  sir ;  the  same."  '  Then,  sir,'  warmly 
ottered  Oalne,  *  vou  are  a  very  clever  fellow.  Let  me  liave 
the  pleasure  of  taking  you  by  the  hand.  Will  yon  walk  round 
the  oorner  and  Join  me  in  our  parlor?  We  will  take  a  glass 
of  wine  together.  Yon,  sir,  liave  given  me  and  my  paper 
s  wide  and  lasting  reputation/**  There  is  a  good  story  of 
Oaine  which  we  have  never  seen  in  print,  showing  his  dis- 
taste for  Frenchmen,  and  the  manner  in  which  he  was  con- 
founded with  a  barber.  On  one  occasion,  when  there  was 
a  French  frigate  in  the  harbor  of  New  York,  Hngglns,  the 
barber,  wtiose  poetical  advertisements  contributed  largely  to 
the  sinall  humors  of  his  day,  visited  the  vessel,  and  on  tak- 
ing leave,  polltelv  left  bis  card  with  the  officers,  hoping  for 
the  tionor  of  a  visit,  Ac  These  gentlemen  one  dav  landed, 
and  making  inquiry  for  Monsieur  Hu-ganes— as  they  pro- 
noanced  the  name — ^were  directed  to  the  old  anti-GaHic  book- 
■eHer,  w1k>  turned  tlie  tiU>lea  upon  them  by  a  relbrence  to 
bftrber  Hngglns.  Hugh  Oaine  was  a  pattern  of  old  Dutch 
steadiness,  and  woald  never  give  a  note  in  payment  A  wager 
was  onoe  made  that  a  note  of  hand  would  oe  got  from  him, — 
•od  gained  by  a  very  low  olTer  of  goods  on  w  condition  of  a 


himself  with  higher  themes,  in  the  version  of  an 
ode  of  Horace,  a  visionary  meditation  on  the  anti- 
quities of  America,  or  a  sentimental  effusion  on  the 
loves,  of  Sappho.  These  show  the  tine  tact  and 
delicate  handling  of  Freneau,  who  deserves  much 
more  consideration  in  this  respect  from  critics 
than  he  has  ever  received.  A  writer  from  whom 
the  fastidious  Campbell,  in  his  best  day,  thought 
it  worth  while  to  borrow  an  entire  line,  is  worth 
looking  into.  It  is  from  his  Indian  Burying 
GroufSd^  the  last  image  of  that  fine  visionary 
stanza: — 

By  midnight  moons,  o'er  moistening  dews, 
In  vestments  for  the  chase  orray'd. 
The  hunter  still  the  deer  pursues, 
The  hunter  and  the  deer — a  shada 

Campbell  has  given  tiie  line  a  rich  setting  in  the 
"lovelorn  fantasy"  of  0' Conor's  Child :^ 

Bright  as  the  bow  that  spans  the  storm. 

In  Erin's  vcUow  vesture  clad, 
A  son  of  light — a  lovely  form. 

He  comes  and  makes  her  elnd; 
Kow  on  the  grass-green  turf  he  sits, 

His  tasserd  horn  beside  him  laid ; 
Now  o*er  the  hills  in  cbace  he  flits, 

The  hunter  and  the  deer  a  zhade. 

There  is  also  a  line  of  Sir  Walter  Scott  which 
has  its  prototype  in  Frenean.    In  the  introduc- 
tion to  the  third  canto  of  Marmion^  in  the  apo- 
strophe to  the  Duke  of  Bruns^vick,  we  read- 
Lamented  chief  I — not  thine  the  power 
To  save  in  that  presumptuous  hour, 
When  Prussia  hurried  to  the  field, 
And  snatch'd  the  spear  but  left  the  shield. 

In  Freneau^s  poem  on  the  heroes  of  Entaw,  we 
have  this  stanza : — 

They  saw  their  injured  country's  woe ; 

The  flaming  town,  the  wasted  field ; 
Then  rushed  to  meet  the  iusultinff  foe ; 

They  took  the  spear — but  left  uie  shield. 

An  anecdote,  which  the  late  Henry  Brevoort 
was  accustomed  to  relate  of  his  visit  to  Scott, 
affords  assurance  that  the  poet  was  retdly  indebted 
to  Freneau,  and  that  he  would  tiot,  on  a  proper 
occasion,  have  hesitated  to  acknowledge  it  Mr. 
Brevoort  was  asked  by  Scott  respecting  the  author- 
ship of  certain  verses  on  the  battle  of  Eutaw,  which 
he  had  seen  in  a  magazine,  and  had  by  heart,  and 
which  he  knew  were  American.  He  was  told 
that  they  were  by  Frenean,  when  he  remarked, 
the  poem  is  as  fine  a  thing  as  there  is  of  the  kind 
in  the  language.  Scott  also  praised  one  of  the 
Indian  poems. 

We  mi^ht  add  to  these  instances,  that  in  1700, 
Freneau,  m  his  poetical  correspondence  between 
Nanny  the  Phila<lelphia  House-Keeper,  and  Nab- 
by  her  friend  in  New  York,  upon  tne  subject  of 
the  removal  of  Congress  to  the  former  city,  had 
hit  upon  some  of  the  peculiar  pleasantry  of 
Moore's  Episties  in  verse  of  the  present  century. 

Freneau  surprises  us  often  by  his  neatness  of 


note  in  payment;  but  tlie  bolder  wbs  knocked  np  after  bed- 
time bv  a  ^slt  firom  Hugh  Galne.  He  had  broogbt  the  cash 
with  him  and  mast  liave  tlie  note.  He  liad  never  given  one 
before  in  bia  life,  lie  iaid,  and  eonld  not  sleep  wlUi  it  on  lile 
mind. 
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exectitaon  and  skill  in  veraifloation.    He  luuidfes 
a  triple  rhymed  stanza  in  the  ootosyllabio  mea^ 

^^  snre  particulariy  well.  His  appreciation  of  nature 
is  tender  and  sympathetic,  one  of  the  pnre  springs 
which  fed  the  more  boisterous  current  <^  his 
humor  when  he  came  out  among  men  to  deal 
with  auackery,  pretence,  and  injustice.  But  what 
is  perni4)s  most  worthy  of  notice  in  Freneau  is 
his  originality,  the  instinct  with  which  his  genius 
mailed  out  a  path  for  itself  in  those  days  when 
most  writers  were  leaning  upon  the  old  foreign 
school  of  Pope  and  Darwin.  He  was  not  afraid 
of  hume  things  and  incidents.  Dealing  with 
&cts  and  realities,  and  the  life  around  hiin,  wher- 
ever he  was,  his  writings  have  still  an  interest 
where  tl^e  vague  ezpresaious  of  Other  poets  are 
forgotten.  His  poems  may  be  little  read  now — 
they  are  so  rare  that  we  have  tasked  the  resources 
of  booksellers,  and  put  friendship  to  the  proof,  to 
draw  together  the  several  editions  to  prepare  this 
article—iut  they  will  be  surely  revived  and  che- 
rished among  the  historic  and  poetic  literature 
of  the  land.    The  tree  which  plants  its  roots  most 

«  iinnly  in  the  present,  will  survive  the  longest 
with  posterity.  The  genius  which  has  no  local 
habitation  for  its  muse,  no  personality  or  relation 
to  time  and  place  to-day  (and  how  much  poetry 
is  there  thrown  upon  the  public  whiQh  it  is  im- 
possible to  locate),  will  be,  in  sporting  language, 
nowhere  to-morrow. 

It  is  a  Uttle  remarkable  that  four  of  the  most 
original  writers  whom  the  country  has  produced 
have  received  the  least  att«;ntion  from  cntics  and 
magazinists — ^Francis  Hopkinson,  John  Trumbull, 
Brackenridge,  and  Freneau.  In  the  very  few 
notices  to  be  met  with  of  the  last,  he  is  for  the 
most  part  mentioned  in  an  apologetic  tone — ^as  if 
he  were  a  mere  writer  of  doggrel,  low  in  taste 
and  p<x)r  in  expression.  Even  an  admirer,  who 
compliments  him  in  verse,  has  something  of 
this: — 

Let  Freneau  live  though  Flattery's  balefhl  tongue 
Too  early  tuned  his  youthful  lyre  to  song, 
And  ripe  old  age,  in  ill-directed  zeal, 
Has  made  an  enervated  last  appeal : 
His  song  could  fire  the  sailor  on  the  wave. 
Raise  up  the  coward, — animate  the  brave, 
While  wit  and  satire  cast  their  darts  around. 
And  fools  and  cowards  tremble  at  the  sound. 
Although  Ambition  never  sour*d  to  claim 
The  meed  of  polish eil  verse,  or  classic  fame, 
And  caustic  critics  honour,  but  condemn, 
A  strain  of  feeling,  but  a  style  too  tama 
Let  the  old  Bard,  whose  patriot  voice  has  fann'd 
The  fire  of  Freedom  that  redeemed  our  land, 
Live  on  the  scroll  with  kindred  names  that  swell 
The  page  of  history,  where  their  honours  dwell ; 
With  full  applause,  in  honour  to  his  age. 
Dismiss  the  veteran  poet  from  the  stage. 
Crown  his  Inst  exit  with  distinguished  praise, 
And  kindly  hide  his  baldness  with  his  bays.* 

How  his  contemporaries  could  sometimes  ap- 

Preciate  him,  is  shown  in  an  epistle  in  Col. 
'arke^s  volume    of  Horatian  translations,  and 
other  poems,  published  at  Philadelphia  in  1786. 
.  In  the  rarity  <^  these  tributes,  it  is  worth  quot- 
ing.— 


•  Ain«iica&  Bttda,  Phik.,  1890. 


TO  MIL  nnup  PBBifSAir,  cm  urn  rouna  or  i 

rOKMS,  PBUTSD  BT  ME.  BAIUTT. 

**  D^fMle  Mt  mUram  non  MrifttfrA**— Jut. 

Tho^  I  know  not  your  person,  I  well  know  your 

merit, 
Tour  satires  admire— your  muse  of  true  spirit ; 
Who  reads  them  must  smile  at  poetical  story. 
Except  the  k— -g^tprinter,  or  some  sueh  like  tory; 
Sir  William,  Sir  Harry,  and  would-be  Sir  John, 
Comwallis,  the  Devil,  those  bucks  of  the  ton ; 
Black  Dunmore  and  Wallace  with  son-setting-Dose, 
Who  steals  hogs  and  sheep,  tecwre— under  ike  Bo9eJ* 
But  a  fig  for  the  anger  of  such  petty  rogues. 
To  the  devO  we   pitch  them  without   shoes   or 

broguesi 
Pythag'ras^  choice  scheme  my  belief  now  eon*- 

ti^uls, 
Lsign  to  his  creed — transnngration  of  soub; 
^iphorbas's  shield  he  no  doubt  did  employ. 
And  bravely  let  blood  on  the  ptains  of  old  Troy: 
The  souls  of  ^n*eat  Marlb'ro'  and  wariike  Eugene 
Conspicuous  m  Washington's  g^ory  are  seen : 
Sage  Plato  beams  wisdom    from  Franklin's   rich 

brain. 
And  sky-tauffht  Sir  Isaac  is  seen  here  again. 
But  Hugh  when  he  migrates  may  daily  be  found 
Cracking  bones  in  a  ki&hen  in  form  of  a  hound ; 
When  ms  compeer  shall  die— while  no  Chriiiisfei 

shaU  weep  him. 
Old  Pluto,  below,  for  a  devil  will  keep  him ; 
Unless  he*s  sent  up  on  some  hasty  dispatch. 
The  Whiffs  to  abuse,  and  more  falsehoods  to  hatek 
Those  rea-jerkin'd  fops,  whom  your  muse  Tve  heard 

sing. 
From  Hounslow's  bold  heroes  suoceisively  spring; 
From  Tyburn  they  tumble  as  supple  as  panders, 
Then  migrate  straightway  into  anights  and  eom- 

manders. 
But  you,  worthy  poet,  whose  soul-cutting  pen 
In  gall  paints  the  crimes  of  all  time-serving  men. 
The  fiend  of  corruption,  the  wretch  of  an  hour. 
The  star-garter'd  villain,  the  scoundrel  in  po^r ; 
From  soub  far  unlike  may  announce  your  ascension. 
The  patriot  all- worthy,  above  bribe  or  pension. 
The  martyr  who  suflFer'd  for  liberty's  saKc 
Qrim  dungeons,  more  horrid  than  heirs  bitter  lake: 
Your  name  to  bright  honour,  the  spirits  shall  lift, 
That  fflow'd  in  the  bosoms  of  Churchill  and  Swift 

And  when  you  are  numbered,  alas!  with  the  dead. 
Your  works  by  true  wits  will  forever  be  read. 
Who,  pointing  the  finger,  shall  pensively  show 
The  lines  that  were  written,  alas!  by  Freneau. 

Phil€uUlphia,  June  8,  1786. 

It  is  not  to  be  denied,  however,  that  Frenean 
was  sometimes  careless.  He  lived  and  thought 
with  improvidence.  His  jests  are  sometimes 
misdirected;  and  his  vers^es  are  unequal  in  exe- 
cution. Yet  it  is  not  too  much  to  predict  that 
through  the  genuine  nature  of  some  of  his  pro- 
ductions, and  tlie  historic  incidents  of  other^ 
all  that  he  wrote  >vill  yet  be  called  for,  ana 
find  £avor  in  numerous  pop^r  editions. 

ADTtct  TO  Aumoia 
JSy  the  LaU  Jfr.  Robmi  Slender, 

There  are  few  writers  of  books  in  this  new  world, 
and  amongst  these  very  few  that  deal  in  works  of 
imagination,  and,  1  am  sorry  to  say,  fewer  still  that 
have  any  success  attending  their  lucubrations.  Per> 
haps,  however,  the  world  thinks  justly  on  this  sub- 
jects   The  productions  of  the  most  brilliant  imagi* 


•  He  conmrnnded  the  Bose  doon. 
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natkm  are  at  best  but  mere  beantifal  flowers,  that 
niAy  amuse  ns  in  a  walk  through  a  garden  in  a  flne 
afternoon,  but  can  by  no  meaus  be  expected  to  en- 
gage much  of  that  time  which  God  and  nature  de- 
signed to  be  spent  4n  very  different  employ ments^ 
In  a  country,  which  two  hundred  years  ago  was 
peopled  only  by  savages,  and  where  the  government 
nas  ever,  in  effect,  since  the  first  establishment  of  the 
white  men  in  these  parts,  been  no  other  than  repub- 
lican, it  is  really  wonderful  there  should  be  any  polite 
original  authors  at  all  in  any  line,  especially  when  it 
18  considered,  that  aocordiuff  to  the  qommon  course 
of  thin^-,  any  particular  nation  or  people  must  have 
arrived  to,  or  rather  passed,  their  meridian  of  opu- 
lence and  refinement,  before  they  consider  the  pro- 
feasors  of  the  fine  arts  in  any  other  light  than  a  nui- 
eance  to  the  community.  This  is  evidently  the  case 
at  present  in  our  age  and  country ;  all  you  have  to 
do  then,  my  good  friends,  is  to  graft  your  authorship 
upon  some  other  calling,  or  support  drooping  genius 
by  the  aBsistance  of  some  mecnanical  employment, 
in  the  same  manner  as  the  helpless  ivy  takes  hold  of 
the  vigorous  onk,  and  cleaves  to  it  for  support — ^I 
mean  to  say,  in  plain  language,  that  you  may  make 
something  by  weaving  garters,  or  mending  old  sails, 
when  au  Epic  poem  would  be  your  utter  destruc- 
tion. 

But  I  see  no  reason  that,  because  we  are  all  striv- 
ing to  live  by  the  same  i  lie  trade,  we  should  suffer 
ourselves  to  be  imbittered  against  each  other,  like  a 
fraternity  of  rival  mechanics  in  the  same  street. 
Authors  (-^uch  I  mean  as  are  not  possessed  of  for- 
tunes) nro  at  present  considered  as  the  dregs  of  the 
community :  their  situation  and  prospects  are  truly 
humiliating,  and  any  other  set  of  men  in  a  similar 
state  of  calamitous  aihrersity  would  unite  together 
for  their  mutual  defence,  instead  of  worrying  nnd 
lampooning  each  other  for  the  amusement  of  the 
illiberal  vulgar.  And  I  cannot  do  otherwise  than 
freely  declare,  that  where  the  whole  profits  of  a 
company  amount  to  little  or  nothing  at  all,  there 
ougnt  not,  in  the  nature  of  things,  to  be  any  quar- 
reUing  about  shares  and  dividend 

As  to  those  authors  who  have  lately  exported 
themselves  from  Britain  and  Ireland,  and  boast  that 
they  have  introduced  the  Muses  ainong  us  since  the 
oonclusion  of  the  late  war,  I  really  believe  them  to 
be  a  very  good-natured  set  of  gentlemen,  notwith- 
ataading  they,  in  the  course  of  the  last  winter,  called 
me  poeta$ter  and  aeribblert  and  some  other  names 
still  more  unsavoury.  They  are,  however,  excuse- 
able  in  treating  the  American  authors  as  inferiors; 
a  political  and  a  literary  independence  of  their  nation 
being  two  very  different  things;  the  fii*st  was  ac- 
complished in  about  seven  years,  the  latter  will  not 
be  completely  effected,  pernaps,  in  as  many  centu- 
ries. It  is  my  opinion,  nevertheless,  that  a  duty 
oug^t  to  be  laid  upon  all  important  authors,  the  nett 
proceeds  of  which  should  be  appropriated  to  the  be- 
liefit  of  real  American  writers,  when  become  old  and 
helpless,  and  no  longer  able  to  wield  the  pen  to  ad- 
vantage. 

If  a  conoh  or  a  chariot  constructed  in  Britain,  pays 
an  impost  of  twenty  pounds  at  the  custom-house, 
why  snould  not  at  least  twice  that  sum  be  laid  upon 
all  imported  authors  who  are  able  to  do  twice  as 
moch  mischief  with  their  rumbling  pindario  odes, 
and  gorgeous  apparatus  of  strophes,  antistrophes, 
and  recitativo^  I  I,  for  my  own  part,  am  clearly  of 
opinion,  that  these  gentlemen  should  be  taxed ;  not 
^at  I  would  wish  U)  nip  their  buds  of  beauty  with 
the  untimely  frost  of  excise,  but  merely  to  teach 
them  that  our  own  natural  manufactures  ought  to 
be  primarily  attended  to  and  encouraged. 

I  will  now,  gentlemen,  with  your  leave,  lay  down 
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a  few  simple  rules,  to  which,  in  my  opinion,  every 
genuine  author  will  make  no  difficulty  to  conform. 

1.  When  you  write  a  book  for  the  public,  have 
nothing  to  do  with  Epistles  dedicatory.  They  were 
first  invented  by  slaves,  and  have  been  continued  by 
fools  and  sycophants.  I  would  not  give  a  farthing 
more  for  a  book  on  account  of  its  being  patronizea 
by  hU  the  noblemen  or  orowned  heads  in  Christen- 
dom. If  it  does  not  possess  intrinsic  merit  enough 
to  protect  itself,  and  force  its  way  through  ti^e 
world,  their  supposed  protection  will  be  of  no  avail : 
besides,  by  this  ridiculous  practice  you  dep^rade  the 
dignity  authorialt  the  honor  of  authorship,  which 
ought  evermore  to  be  uppermost  in  your  thoughts. 
The  silly  unthinking  author  addresses  a  great  man 
in  the  style  of  a  servile  dependent,  whereas  a  real 
author,  and  a  man  of  true  genius,  has  upon  all  occa- 
sions a  bold,  disinterested,  and  daring  confidence  in 
himself,  and  considers  the  common  cant  of  adulatioa 
to  the  sons  of  fortune  as  the  basest  and  most  abomi- 
nable of  all  prostitution. 

2.  Be  particularly  careful  to  avoid  all  connexion 
with  doetors  of  law  and  divinity,  masters  of  arts, 
professors  of  colleges,  and  in  general  all  those  that 
wear  square  bUick  caps.  A  mere  scholar  and  an 
original  author  are  two  animals  as  different  from 
each  other  as  a  fresh  nnd  salt  water  sailor.  There 
has  been  an  old  rooted  enmity  between  them  from 
the  earliest  ages,  and  which  it  is  likely  will  for  ever 
continue.  The  scholar  is  not  mdike  that  piddling 
orator,  who,  cold  and  inanimate,  not  roused  into  ac- 
tion by  the  impelling  flame  of  inspiration,  can  only 
pronounce  the  oration  he  has  learned  by  rote ;  the 
real  author,  on  the  contrary,  is  the  nervous  Demos- 
thenes, who  stored  with  an  immensity  of  ideas,  awa- 
kened within  him  he  knows  not  how,  has  them  at 
command  upon  every  occasion ;  and  must  therefore 
be  disregarded  as  a  madman  or  an  enthusiast  by  tha 
narrow  and  limited  capacity,  as  well  as  the  natural 
self-sufficiency  of  the  other. 

8.  It  is  risking  a  great  deal  to  propose  a  sub- 
scription for  an  original  work.  The  world  will  be 
reaay  enough  to  anticipate  your  best  endeavours; 
and  that  which  has  been  long  and  anxiously  ex- 
pected, rarely  or  never  comes  up  to  their  expecta- 
tions at  last 

4.  If  you  are  so  poor  that  you  are  compelled  to 
live  in  some  miserable  garret  or  cottage;  do  not 
repine,  but  give  thanks  to  heaven  that  you  are  not 
forced  to  pass  your  life  in  a  tub,  m  was  the  fate  of 
Diogenes  of  old.  Few  authors  in  any  country  are 
rich,  because  a  man  must  first  be  reduced  to  a  state 
of  penary  before  he  will  commence  author.  Being 
poor  therefore  in  externals,  take  care,  gentlemen, 
that  you  say  or  do  nothing  that  may  argue  a  po- 
verty of  spirit  Riches,  we  have  often  heard,  are  by 
no  means  the  standard  of  the  value  of  a  man.  This 
maxim  the  world  allows  to  be  true,  and  yet  contra-  . 
diets  it  every  hour  and  minute  in  the  year.  For- 
tune most  commonly  bestows  wealth  and  abundance 
upon  fools  and  idiots ;  and  men  of  the  dullest  natu- 
ral parts  are,  notwithstanding,  generally  best  calcu- 
lated to  acquire  large  estates,  and  hoard  up  immense 
sums  from  small  beginnings. 

6.  Never  borrow  money  of  any  man,  for  if  you 
should  once  be  mean  enough  to  fall  intosuch  a  habit 
you  will  find  yourselves  unwelcome  guests  every 
where.  If  upon  actual  trial  you  are  at  length  con- 
vinced you  possess  no  abilities  that  will  command  * 
the  esteem,  veneration,  or  gratitude  of  mankind, 
apply  yourselves  without  loss  of  time^to  some  of  the 
lower  arts,  since  it  is  far  more  honourable  to  be  a 
good  bricklayer  or  a  skilfid  weaver  than  an  indiffer- 
ent poet  If^you  cannot  at  all  exist  without  now 
and  then  gratifying  your  iteh  for  soribbling,  follow 
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ms^  €TMaph>  who  e$n  both  ifeave  stoddngs.ttid 
write  poenuk  But,  if  you  really  POtMM  that  4>right- 
liAeflB  of  fancy  and  devation  oi  bouI  which  alone 
•oostitute  an  author,  do  not  on  that  account  be 
tcQublesome  to  your  fHenda.  A  little  reflection  will 
point  out  other  'means  to  extract  money  from  the 
hands  and  pockets  of  your  fellow  citicens  than  by 
poorly  borrowing  what,  perhaps,  you  will  never  be 
abU  to  repay. 

%,  Never  engage  in  any  busineBs  m  an  inferior  or 
understrapper.  I  cannot  endure  to  see  an  author 
debaM  his  profession  so  far  as  to  submit  to  be  second 
or  third  in  any  office  or  employment  whatever.  If 
fortune,  or  the  ill  taste  of  the  public,  compels  you 
even  to  turn  shallopman  on  the  Delaware,  let  it  be 
Toor  first  care  to  have  the  conmiand  of  the  boat 
bcffgary  itself^  with  all  its  hideous  apparatus  of  ra^ 
andmisery,  becomes  at  once  respectable  whenever  it 
exhibits  the  least  token  of  independence  of  spirit  and 
a  single  spark  of  laudable  ambition. 

7.  If  you  are  in  low  drcumstancei,  do  not  forget 
that  there  is  such  a  thing  in  the  worid  as  a  decent 
pride.  They  are  only  cowards  and  miscreants  that 
pover^  can  render  servile  in  their  behaviour.  Your 
haughtiness  should  always  rise  in  proportion  to  the 
wretchedness  and  desperation  of  your  circumstances, 
If  you  have  only  a  single  guinea  in  the  world  be 
oomplaisant  and  obliffinff  to  every  one :  if  yoa  are 
absoiutelT  destitute  of  a  shilling,  immediately  assume 
the  air  of  a  despot,  pull  off  your  hat  to  no  one,  let 
your  discoui'se,  in  every  company,  turn  upon  the 
vanity  of  riches,  the  ina^^ficancy  of  the  ffi^at  men 
of  the  earth,  the  revolution  of  empiras,  and  tha  final 
consummation  of  all  things.  By  such  means  you 
will  at  least  conceal  a  secret  of  some  importance  to 
yourself— that  you  have  not  a  shilling  in  the  world 
to  pay  for  your  last  night's  lod^iiiff. 

8.  Should  you  ever  be  prevailed  upon  to  dedicate 
your  book  to  any  great  man  or  woman,  consider 
nrst,  whether  the  tenor  and  subject  of  it  be  such  as 
may  in  some  measure  coincide  with  the  age,  temper, 
education,  business,  and  general  conversation  of  the 
person  whose  patronage  is  requested.  A  friend  of 
mine  once  committed  a  great  error  on  this  score. 
He  wrote  a  bawdy  poem,  and  dedicated  it  to  the 
principal  in  the  department  of  finance. 

9l  iMever  make  a  present  of  your  works  to  great 
men.  If  they  do  not  think  them  worth  purchasing, 
trust  me,  they  will  never  think  them  worth  reading. 

10.  If  fortune  seems  absolutdy  determined  to 
starve  you,  and  you  can  by  no  means  whatever  make 
your  works  sell ;  to  keep  up  as  much  as  in  you  lies, 
the  expiring  dignity  of  authorship,  do  not  take  to 
drinking,  gambling,  or  bridge-builaing  as  some  have 
done,  thereby  bringing  the  trade  of  authorship  into 
disrepute ;  but  retire  to  some  uninhabited  island  or 
desert,  and  there,  at  your  leisure,  end  your  life  with 
decency. 

The  above  U  all  that  hoe  yet  been  found  written  by 
Robert  Slender  relative  to  authort  and  authiMrfkip 
and  further  the  copyist  at  this  time  sayetk  not. 


nrtBcnoifs  poe  couxtbbip. 
Bme  eadem  ut  edtet,  qmtd  nonjbciebat  Amyntas  f— Yna. 

The  parson  of  our  parish  used  to  say,  in  his  hours 
of  convivial  gaiety,  that  nothing  puzxlea  a  man  of 
true  delieaey  more,  than  how  to  nuike  the  fir  at  adwaneea 
to  the  woman  he  lovetf  with  a  becoming  propriety  of 
tenHmentf  language,  and  behaviour, 

I  must  confess  I  am  somewhat  of  his  opinion  in 
this  matter,  and  having  in  my  time  observed  many 
a  promising  alliance  broken  on  by  a  mere  idle  inat- 
tention to  what  even  a  very  moderate  share  of  un- 
derstanding ought  always  to  dictate  iqpon  thssa 


I  shaa,  for  tha  benefift  of  diote  nham  it 
may  eoncem,  set  down  a  few  ea^  rules,  by  the  as- 
sistance of  which  people  may  at  least  prevent  them- 
selves from  becoming  persoaally  ridienlous,  if  they 
cannot  saeeoad  to  the  otmoai  of  their  wishes  m  othtu 


When  you  take  a  serious  liking  to  a  yoong  woman, 
never  discover  your  passion  to  her  by  way  of  letter* 
It  win  either  give  the  lady  an  idea  that  yoa  are  a 
basbfiil  booby,  or  that  you  have  not  any  nddr^s  in 
conversation;  both  wmeh  defoote  are  sufficient  to 
ruin  you  in  the  estimstioa  of  any  woman  of  only 
tolerable  good  sense. 

n. 

During  the  time  of  eooiiship  be  oareftil  netrer  ta 
discourse  with  the  lady  upon  serious  subiecta,  or 
matters  that  are  not  strictly  and  immediatdy  perti- 
nent to  the  purpose  you  are  upon.  If  she  saks  you 
what  news,  you  must  not  tell  her  a  long  story  out 
of  the  Dutch  or  English  gacettes  about  the  decline 
of  trade,  the  foil  oi  stocks,  or  the  death  of  Mynheer 
Van  der  Possubl  She  looks  for  no  such  answers 
Tou  must  rather  relate  a  melancholy  tale  of  two  or 
three  young  gentlemen  of  fortune  and  handsome  ex- 
peotations  that  have  lately  drowned  themselves  in 
the  Schuylkill,  or  thrown  tnemselves  headlong  frwa 
their  third  story  windows,  and  been  dashed  to  pieces 
on  the  pavement  for  the  sake  of  a  certain  inexorable 
foir  one,  whose  name  you  cannot  recollect;  but  the 
beauty  and  shafts  of  whose  eyes  these  poor  young 
gwitlemen  could  not  possibly  withstand.  Soofa  in- 
telligence as  this  will  instantly  put  her  into  good 
humour ;  and  upon  the  streoffth  oi  that  lie  aloae,  you 
will  be  allowed  liberties  wim  her  poreon  that  a  re- 
oapitulation  of  all  the  morality  in  Tillotson,  or  the 
real  news  of  five  hundred  gacettes,  would  not  so 
effectually  enable  you  to  take. 

m. 

I  would  advise  yoa  never  to  maka  oae  of  the  dia- 
tatorial  style  till  you  are  perfectly  sure  of  your  Jhd- 
dnea  ;  and  that  period  aepends  in  a  great  measure 
upon  your  own  phidence.  Till  then,  you  must  seem 
to  give  the  preference  to  her  judgment  in  all  mattem 
that  happen  to  be  diseoBsed,  and  sobmit  to  be  ia- 
structea  by  her  in  whatever  she  a|^prehenda  you  do 
not  underrtand.  Your  trade  or  occupatioB  in  lifo 
she  takes  for  granted  you  are  perfeotfy  aequaintad 
with ;  and  reoAember  never  to  say  a  word  on  that 
score  in  her  hearing,  unless  your  calling  happens  to 
have  no  spice  of  ^nilgarity  about  it  If,  however, 
you  are  a  ffoverpor  of  an  island,  or  ha^^pen  to  be 
some  considerable  officer  of  state,  you  may  fra- 
quently  make  professional  allasjons,  as  her  vani^ 
will  be  gnitifien  thereby ;  and  women,  we  all  know, 
are  iMititfally  fond  of  powen 

Have  a  care  that  yoa  do  not  pester  her  with  de- 
•ertptioos  of  the  Alps,  the  Apennines,  and  the  river 
Pa  A  lady  is  not  supposed  to  know  anything  ef 
soch  matters;  besides,  you  must  be  a  very  cold  lover 
if  those  for-fotohed  thiii§s  can  command  your  attest 
tion  a  moment  in  the  company  of  a  fine  womaik 
Whatever  she  thinks  prop^  to  assert,  it  is  yo^ 
business  to  defend,  and  prove  to  be  trae.  If  she 
aa3rs  block  is  whiU,  it  is  not  for  men  in  your  proba- 
tionary situation  to  contradict  her.  On  the  co» 
trary,  you  must  swear  and  protest  that  she  is  right; 
and,  in  demonstrating  it,  be  very  cautaoas  of  uaag 
pedaTttic  arguments,  oiaking  nice  logical  distiBatioaii, 
or  affecting  hard  and  unintelligible  teima 
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I  hold  tt  to  be  cacftraaelv  d«iigeraiw  to  m§ke  joen- 
lar  remarks  upon  any  m  the  inferwr  parts  of  the 
lady's  dr«Bik  The  head-dre«,  indeed,  enstom  and 
female  eoartesy  permits  ns  to  treat  with  a  little 
more  freedom ;  but  even  this  requires  great  care  and 
a  mee  judgment,  or  yon  are  sure  to  offend.  Above 
all  things  never  mention  the  words  pettieotU,  gar- 
tert  or  «Aom  in.  her  presence.  I  once,  in  my  youth- 
ful days,  introdmced  a  finead  of  mine  to  ayonng  lady, 
as  A  preliminary  to  iutore  oonnexionti  I  remember 
he  was  violently  in  love  with  hen  *nd  would  almost 
have  given  his  right  arm  to  have  had  peaceable  pos- 
session. But  he  ruined  all  by  his  unlucky  choice  of 
a  subject  in  his  very  first  conversation.  "  Madam," 
said  he,  (^thinking  to  be  very  smart)  *'  I  have  some 
fiuilt  to  nnd  with  your  thoesS  The  lady  blu^ed-^ 
[I  endeavoured  to  turn  the  conversation  another 
wa^,  but  found  it  impossible.}—*'  Madam,**  (said  he 
again)  *'  you  must  permit  me  to  criticise  a  little  upou 
your  $hoet  I  the  toes  are  too  round,  the  straps  too 
short  for  the  oval  of  the  budde,  and  the  heek  appear 
to  me  at  least  two  inches  higher  than  they  ought 
to  be." 

Now  there  was  no  great  harm  in  all  this ;  the  con- 
sequence, however,  was,  that  the  lad^  immediately 
eaUed  up  the  footman,  and  ordered  him  to  conduct 
the  gentleman  down  staira  I  cannot  think  (said 
die)  of  being  addressed  by  a  man,  who,  from  his  dis- 
eoorse,  appears  evidently  to  have  been  bred  up  no- 
thing more  than  a  simple  shoemaker;  and  what  is 
worse,  will  foraver  oontuine  sol 


When  you  are  cotirting  a  young  lady,  be  careful 
never  to  send  her  any  presents  that  are  very  easily 
to  be  come  at,  or  such  as  particularly  i4>pertaln  to 
your  own  shop  or  line  of  business.  A  certain  French 
tobacconist  of  some  fortune  fell  in  love  with  a  girl  of 
considerable  merit  and  beauty,  but  having  never 
tamed  his  attention  moeh  to  the  gay  worid,  he  was 
not  so  well  ncquainted  with  what  is  called  the  eti- 
quette of  polito  life  as  Frenohmeii  in  general  are. 
By  way  or  introducing  himself  to  the  kdy  he  sent 
her  his  compliments,  a  letter  full  of  love,  and  a 
basket  of  eui  tobacco,  to  the  chewins  and  smoking  of 
which  he  himself  was  extravagantly  addicted ;  and 
therefore  very  rationally  conduded  that  the  whole 
world  ought  to  do  the  same. 

The  lady  returned  the  tobacco  by  ihe  same  ser- 
vant that  brou^t  it,  with  some  expressions  of  con- 
tempt and  indignation;  as  the  present  seemed  to 
imply,  that  she  was  fond  of  smoking  and  chewing 
this  very  vulgar  and  nauseous  weed.  The  French- 
man, fired  with  resentment  upon  seeing  his  ill-judged 
present  returned,  then  sat  down  and  wrote  the  fol- 
lowing billet  by  way  of  aruwer : 

**  Vat  t  you  send  ftonie  the  tahae  f — dsn  vat  thall  I 
tend  in  reverae  [return] — Tou  will  have  me  send  my 
own  heart  f  dot  I  cannot  en  present — adieuj* 

Ce  soon  after  enquired  of  one  of  the  lady's  rela- 
tions what  she  was  partionlariy  fond  of— some  one 
answered,  toft  cheese. 

He  accordingly  purchased  a  larsre  cheese  of  an 
excellent  quality,  and,  to  show  that  ne  was  in  every 
aense  her  slave,  carried  it  to  her  himself  upon  his 
shoulder.  The  lady,  you  may  be  sure,  could  do  no 
lees  than  smile. 

"  Why  you  laugh,  lady  f  Mademoiselle,  en  veriiS, 
fou  he  in  one  tres-^igreeMe  good  humour,  pttrd^e  r 

I  am  laughing,  said  the  lady,  to  think  you  are 
tamed  cheesemonger  I  It  is  almost  needless  to  say, 
that  both  he  and  his  cheese  were  inatantly  dismiased 
the  house  for  ever. 


If  it  can  poenbly  be  avoided,  never,  in  the  hoort 
of  courtship,  let  your  discourse  turn  i^n  anything 
relative  Ui  female  anatomy. 

Few  young  ladies  can  ever  forgive  the  man  that  is 
found  guilty  of  only  insinuating  in  company,  that  the 
sex  have  anvthing  to  do  with  materiality.  What- 
ever, thererore,  may  be  year  private  opnwm,  yon 
must,  while  in  their  society,  be  aa  absdute  imma- 
terialist  in  regard  to  the  rational  female  world. 
Periiaps,  an  instance  wm^  safikieBrtly  illustrate  my 
meaning. 

A  certain  juvenile  lady  of  acknowledged  good 
sense  and  beauty,  some  tirae  age  had  the  misliartune 
to  fall  out  of  her  coach,  and  broke  no  less  than  three 
of  her  ribs  on  the  left  side,  dislocated  one  of  her  hips, 
and  considerably  injured  her  left  shoulder,  ia. 
This  was  fbr  some  days  a  topic  of  public  conversa- 
tion. Dick  Frettyman,  whom  I  have  mentioned 
upon  another  occasion,  was  at  that  time  paying  his 
addresses  to  Miss  Angdiom  Bmrgrten,  UpOB  her 
enquiring  of  Dick,  one  aftemooo,  the  partxeulars  of 
this  untoward  accident,  he  was  silly  enough  to  blurt 
out  in  plain  language  before  a  polite  assemblv  of 
young  females,  that  "  the  lady  had  fisllea  out  of  the 
coach  topsy-turvy,  had  broken  three  of  the  best  and 
strongest  ribs  in  her  whole  body,  had  considerably 
damaged  one  of  her  hips,  and  that  her  legs,  4e.,  hsid 
not  escaped  entirely  without  injury.**  The  company 
blushed  up  t6  the  eyes,  unfurled  their  firas,  and  a 
general  confusion  took  place;  till  one  of  the  most 
resolute  of  the  ladies  peeped  from  behind  herfiin, 
and  exclaimed,  **  Fie,  Mr.  Prettyman  f  have  you  been 
bred  up  in  a  hogstye,  sir,  to  talk  in  this  scandalous 
manner  in  the  presence  of  ladies  t** 

He  was  then  turned  out  of  the  room  by  unani- 
mous consent ;  and  this  small  inattention  to  a  proper 
decorum  in  conversation  had  very  nearly  ruined  nil 
expectatioDs.  I  remember  it  waa  not  till  after  a 
long  and  sincere  repentance  that  he  reinstated  him^ 
self  in  Miss  Angelica's  favour. 

Now,  had  he  been  a  man  of  sense  and  breeding  he 
would  have  rdated  the  disaster  in  this  manner: 

"  The  chariot  was  driving  along  with  vast  rapi- 
dity, pomposity,  and  an  ineffisble  diiq>lay  of  gran- 
deur, when  suddenly  one  of  the  rotatory  supporters, 
commonly  called  wheels,  struck  a  post,  thro*  the 
carelessness  of  the  celestial  charioteer,  and  com- 
pletely overturned  this  most  elegant  and  awful  ma- 
chine; that  divine  creature.  Miss  Myrtilla  Myrtle- 
bones,  then  tumbled  out  upou  the  dustv  pavement, 
which,  I  will  be  bold  to  say,  never  berore  received 
so  heavenly  and  sky-bespangled  a  burden.  Her 
guardian  angel,  it  seems,  was  at  that  moment  ne- 
glecting his  duty.  She  fell — and,  O  lamentable  1 — 
tiiat  exquisitely  delicate  frame,  which  the  immortal 
Jupiter  himseUT  hod  put  together  with  each  won- 
derful excess  of  art;  that  heavenly  frame,  I  say, 
was  considerably  disordered  by  so  rude  and  severe 
a  shock.** 

Such  a  representation  of  matters,  though,  in  rea- 
lity, giving  very  little  information  in  itself,  would 
have  thrown  the  whole  female  circle  into  the  most 
charming  humour  in  the  world ;  whereas  the  vulgar 
way  in  which  Dick  told  it  was  only  calculated  for 
the  ears  of  the  surgeon. 

Lona  oooisionD  bt  ▲  vht  to  ax  old  uidiax  uniTDiu- 

OBOVICD. 

In  spite  of  all  the  leam*d  have  said 

I  still  my  old  opinion  keep ; 
The  posture  that  we  give  the  dead 

Points  out  the  sours  eternal  sleep. 

Kot  so  the  ancients  of  these  lands ; — 
The  Indian,  when  fh>m  life  releos'd. 
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Again  b  seated  wiih  bis  friends, 
And  shares  again  the  joyous  feast. 

His  imag'd  birds,  and  painted  bowl, 
And  ven'son,  for  a  journey  drest, 

Ben>eak  the  nature  of  the  soul, 
AeUvUjff  that  wants  no  rest 

His  bow  for  action  ready  bent. 
And  arrows,  with  a  head  of  bone. 

Can  only  mean  that  life  is  BpemU 
And  not  the  finer  essence  gou& 

Thoo,  stranger,  that  shalt  come  this  way, 
No  fraud  upon  the  dead  commit, 

Tet,  mark  the  swelling  tur^  and  say, 
Tliey  do  not  lie,  but  here  they  nt, 

» 

Here,  still  a  lofty  rock  remains. 
On  which  the  curious  eye  may  trace 

(Now  wasted  half  by  wearing  rains) 
The  fancies  of  a  ruder  race. 

Here,  still  an  aged  ehn  aspires. 
Breath  whose  far  proiecting  shade 

(And  which  the  shepherd  still  admiree) 
The  childroi  of  the  forest  play'd. 

There  oft  a  restless  Indian  queen, 
(Pale  Marian  with  her  braided  hair) 

And  many  a  barbarous  form  is  seen 
To  chide  the  man  that  lingers  there 

By  midnight  moons,  o*er  moistening  dewd, 
In  restments  for  the  chace  arrnyM, 

The  hunter  still  the  deer  pursues. 
The  hunter  and  the  deer — a  ^ade. 

And  long  shall  timorous  Fancy  see 
The  painted  chief,  and  pointed  spear, 

And  rea9on*»  self  ihoXl  bow  the  knee 
To  shadows  and  delusions  here. 

VHB  mviAH  vninsMT ;  <m,  fobcb  op  natotol 

Bura  mtM  et  rigui  pkiceani  in  vattibw  amnen  ; 
Fhuaima  amem,  eyUxuque  ingloriua. 

YiBO.  Oeorg;  il  488L 

t^Fnmi  Susquehanna's  utmost  sprinffs 

Where  savage  tribes  pursue  their  game. 
His  blanket  ti^  with  yellow  strings, 
A  shepherd  of  the  forest  came. 

Not  long  before,  a  wanderine  priest 
Expressed  his  wish,  with  visage  sad — 

Ah,  why  (he  cry*d)  in  Satan's  w;i6te, 
Ah,  why  detain  so  fine  a  lad  f 

In  Yanky  land  there  stands  a  town 
Where  learning  may  be  purchas'd  low — 

Exchange  his  blanket  for  a  gown, 
And  let  the  lud  to  college  go." — 

Frmn  long  debate  the  Ck>nncil  rose, 
And  viewing  8heUum*8  tricks  with  joy. 

To  Harvard  hall*  o'er  wastes  of  snows, 
They  sent  the  oopper-oolour'd  boy. 

One  generous  chief  a  bow  suppl/d, 
This  gave  a  shaft,  and  that  a  skin; 

The  feathers,  in  vermillion  dy'd. 
Himself  did  from  a  turkey  win : 

Thus  dress'd  so  ^y,  he  took  his  way 
O'er  barren  hills,  alone,  alone  1 

BiB  ^ide  a  star,  he  wander'd  far. 
His  pillow  every  night  a  stone. 

At  last  he  came,  with  leg  so  lame. 

Where  learned  men  talk  heathen  Greek. 

And  Hebrew  lore  is  gabbled  o'er, 
To  please  the  muses,  twice  a  week. 


u 
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Awhile  he  writ,  awhile  he  read. 
Awhile  he  leam'd  the  grammar  ndes — 

An  Indian  savage  so  well  bred 
Great  credit  promis'd  to  their  schooto. 

Some  thought  he  would  in  law  excel. 
Some  said  in  phytic  he  would  shine; 

And  one  that  knew  him  passing  well, 
Beheld,  in  him,  a  sound  divineu 

But  those  of  more  diMeming  eye 
Even  then  could  other  proepeots  show. 

And  saw  him  lay  his  Virgil  by 
To  wander  with  his  dearer  oom, . 

The  tedious  hours  of  study  spent. 
The  heavy-moulded  lecture  done. 

He  to  the  woods  a  huuting  went, 
Bat  sigh'd  to  see  the  setting  sun. 

No  mystie  wonders  fir'd  his  mind ; 

He  sought  to  gain  no  leam'd  degree. 
But  only  sense  enough  to  find 

The  squirrel  in  the  hollow  tre& 

The  shady  bank,  the  purling  stream. 
The  woody  wild  his  heart  poesess'd. 

The  dewy  lawn,  his  morning  dream 
In  Fancy's  gayest  colours  dress'd. 

"  And  why^  (he  cry'd^  did  I  forsake 

My  native  wood  for  gloomy  walls; 
The  silver  stream,  the  hmpid  lake 
For  musty  books  and  college  halLk 

''A  little  could  my  wants  supply — 

Can  wealth  and  honour  give  me  more ! 
Or,  will  the  sylvan  god  deny 
The  humble  treat  ne  gave  before  f 

"  Let  Seraphs  reach  the  bright  abode, 
And  heaven's  sublimest  mansions  i 
I  only  bow  to  Nature's  Gton^ 
The  Land  of  Shades  will  do  for  me. 

"These  dreadful  secrets  of  the  sl^ 
Alarm  my  soul  with  chilling  fear — 
Do  planets  m  their  orbits  fly. 
And  is  the  earth,  indeed,  a  sj^eret 

"  Let  planets  still  their  aims  pursue. 
And  comets  round  creation  run- 
in  HIM  my  faithful  friend  I  view. 
The  image  of  my  God — the  Sun. 

**  Where  Nature's  ancient  forests  grow. 

And  mingled  laurel  never  fiuies. 
My  heart  is  fixed, — and  I  must  go 
To  die  among  my  native  shades ** 

He  BDoke,  and  to  the  western  springs, 
(GLis  g^wn  discharg'd,  his  money  spe::t) 

His  blanket  tied  with  yellow  strings. 
The  iihepherd  of  the  forest  went 

Betuminff  to  the  rural  rei^n 
Thelnoians  welcom'd  him  with  joy; 

The  council  took  him  home  again. 
And  bless'd  the  copper-colour'd  boy. 

nn  DTme  nrmAir. 
Debemur  morU  nos^  ncttraque. 

On  yonder  lake  I  spread  the  soil  no  more  I 
Vigour,  and  youth,  and  active  days  are  past— 
Relentless  demons  urge  me  to  that  shore 
On  whose  black  forests  all  the  dead  are  ca^s : 
Ye  solemn  train,  prepare  the  funeral  song, 
For  I  must  go  to  shaaes  below. 
Where  tdl  is  strange,  and  all  is  new ; 
Companion  to  the  airy  throng, 
what  solitary  streams. 
In  dull  and  oreary  dreams. 
All  melancholy,  must  I  rove  along ! 
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To  what  Btrange  landi  mart  Bhalwn  take  his  way  I 
Orores  of  the  dead  departed  mortala  trace ; 
No  deer  along  those  gloomy  forests  stray, 
Ko  hantsmea  there  take  pleasure  in  the  ohace. 
But  all  are  emfyty  ansobetantial  shades, 
Tliat  ramble  through  those  visionary  glides ;  • 
Ko  spongy  fruits  firom  verdant  trees  depend, 

But  sickly  orchards  there 

Do  froits  as  sickly  bear. 

And  a{yples  a  consumptive  visaffe  shew, 
And  withered  han^  uie  hurtle-berry  blue. 

Ah  me!  what  mischiefr  on  the*dead  attend  I 
Wandering  a-stranser  to  the  shores  below. 
Where  shall  I  bro<m  or  real  fountain  find  ? 
Lai^  and  sad  deluding  waters  flow — 
Booh  is  the  picture  in  my  boding  mindl 

Fine  tales,  indeed,  they  tell 

Of  shades  and  purling  rills, 

Where  our  dead  finthers  dweD 

Beyond  the  western  hills. 
But  when  did  ghost  return  his  state  to  shew ; 
Or  who  can  promise  half  the  tale  is  true  ? 

I  too  must  be  a  fleeting  g^ost — no  more — 
None,  none  but  shadows  to  those  maasions  g>; 
1  leave  my  woods,  I  leave  the  Huron  shore, 
For  emptier  groves  below  I 
Te  charming  solitudes, 
Te  tall  ascending  woods, 
Ye  glAssy  lakes  and  prattling  streams, 
Whose  aspect  still  was  sweet, 
Whether  the  sun  did  greet. 
Or  the  pale  moon  embraced  you  with  her  beam? — 
Adieu  to  all  I 
To  all,  that  charm'd  me  where  I  strayed, 
The  winding  stream,  the  dark  sequcster^d^shade ; 
Adieu  all  triumphs  here  I 
Adieu  the  mountain's  lofty  swell. 
Adieu,  thou  little  verdant  bill. 
And  seas,  and  stars,  and  skies — farewell. 
For  some  remoter  sphere  I 

Perplei^d  with  doubts,  and  tortured  with  despair, 

Why  so  dejected  at  this  hopeless  sleep  f 

Nature  at  last  these  ruins  mav  repair. 

When  fate's  long  dream  is  o  er,  and  she  forgets  to 

weep; 
Some  real  world  once  more  may  be  ossign'd. 
Some  new-bom  mansion  for  the  immortal  mind ! 
Farewell,  sweet  lake;  farewell  surrounding  woods. 
To  other  groves,  through  midnight  glooms,  I  stray, 
Beyond  the  mountains,  and  beyond  the  floods, 

Beyond  the  Huron  bay  I 
Pr^Mtre  the  hollow  tomb,  and  place  me  low, 
Ify  trusty  bow,  and  arrows  by  my  side. 
The  cheerful  bottle,  and  the  ven'son  store ; 
For  long  the  journey  is  that  I  must  go. 
Without  a  partner,  and  without  a  guide. 

He  spoke,  and  bid  the  attending  mourners  weep ; 
Then  cios*d  his  eyes,  and  sunk  to  endless  sleep  1* 

*  Tb«re  is  aootber  Indfaui  poem,  which  some  of  our  readers 
nuLj  nilM  from  this  selection,  entitled.  The  Death  Bong  of  a 
Cherokee  Indian.  It  appears  as  follows,  in  Garey^s  Amerioan 
Miueam,L77:— 

THB  DSATH-SOKO  OW  A   OHXBO: 


IHDLUr. 

The  son  sets  in  night,  and  the  stars  sbnn  the  daj. 
Bat  glorj  remains  when  their  lights  liide  awav. 
Begin,  ye  tormentors:  yoar  threats  are  in  vain. 
For  the  Son  of  Alknomock  oan  never  complain. 

Remember  the  woods,  where  in  ambnsh  he  lay, 
And  the  scalps  wbicn  he  bore  fk-om  your  nation  awar  I 

Why  do  ye  delay  ? 'till  I  shrink  fh>m  my  pajn  V 

Know  the  Son  of  Alknomock  oan  never  complain. 

Remember  the  arrow*  he  shot  from  his  bow ; 
Remember  voor  chiefs  by  his  hatchet  bdd  low. 
The  flame  rues  high,  yon  oxult  in  my  pain, 
Bot  the  BOO  of  AJkaomook  will  never  eomplmld. 


VAT  TO  ApaiL. 

L 

Without  your  showers 

I  breed  no  flowers 
Each  field  a  barren  waste  appears ; 

If  you  don't  weep 

My  blossoms  sleep, 
They  take  such  pleasure  in  your  tea^Sw 

IL 

As  your  decay 

Made  room  for  May, 
So  I  must  part  with  all  that* s  mine ; 

My  balmy  breexe. 

My  blooming  trees. 
To  torrid  suns  their  sweets  resign. 

ra. 

For  April  dead 

My  shades  I  spread. 
To  her  I  owe  my  dress  so  gay ; 

Of  daughters  three 

It  foils  on  me 
To  close  our  triumphs  on  one  day. 

IV. 

Thus  to  repose 

All  Nature  goes ; 
Month  after  month  must  find  its  doom ; 

Time  on  the  wing 

May  ends  the  Sprinff, 
And  Smnmer  frolics  o'er  her  tomb. 

tarn  WILD  BorarsvoKLB. 

Fair  flower,  that  dost  so  comely  grow, 

Hid  in  this  silent  dull  retreat, 
Untouch'd  thy  honey'd  blossoms  blow. 

Unseen  thy  little  branches  greet: 


Igo  to  the  land  where  my  fttthor  is  gone : 
HIS  fl^KMt  shall  r^oice  in  the  ttuaae  of  his  son. 
]>eaui  comes  like  a  ftiend,  he  relievos  ms  ttcm  pain, 
And  thy  son,  O  Alknomock,  lias  soom'd  to  complain. 

It  is  also  assigned  to  Fronean  bv  Samael  L.  Knapp  in  his  Lse- 
tures  on  Amerioan  Literatare,  1 W.  We  find  iL  noweven  in- 
troduced, with  some  slight  variations,  in  the  dialogne  of  Muia 
Edgeworth's  Rosamond  ( Uarpefs  ed.  p.  804X  where  the  anthor- 
shlp  is  given  to  ^  the  widow  of  the  celebrated  John  Hunter,** 
ftna  the  foUowioK  aathor*8  note  recited  fh)m  the  volome  m 
poems  ftrom  whi<m  it  is  taken : — ^^The  idea  ot  this  balUid  was 
suggested  sevsral  years  ago  by  hearing  s  gentleman,  who  bad 
resided  many  years  in  America  among  the  tribe  called  the 
Clurokeert,  sing  a  wild  air,  which  he  assored  me  it  was  costo- 
mary  for  those  people  to  chant  with  a  barboroas  jaivon,  im- 
plying  contempt  for  their  enemies  in  the  moments  or  torture 
and  death.  I  have  endeavored  to  give  something  of  the  oha- 
racterlMic  npirit  and  sentiment  of  those  brave  savams.** 

In  Chambers's  Cyolopfledla  of  English  Uteratore,  U.  S78.  there 
is  a  notice  of  Mrs.  John  Hunter's  volume,  ^  a  retired  bat  faifl^ly 
accomplished  lady,  sister  of  Sir  Everard  Home,  and  win  of 
John  Hunter,  the  celebrated  sorgeon."*  Her  posms  were  cd- 
lectod  and  published  in  1806,  several  of  them  having  been  pre- 
viously extensively  circulated.  Chambers  prints  the  poem, 
and  as  it  has  several  lines  different  Ihnn  the  copy  draobKed  is 
this  country,  we  give  it  in  Mrs.  Hunter  s  laogoafe  :— 

TBB  DOATH  SOIVO. 

WrUU»Ji>randadapi4dto<moH(;imalj^idkma4r, 

The  son  sets  in  night,  and  the  stars  shan  the  day. 
But  glory  remains  when  their  li^ts  fade  away. 
Begin,  you  tormentors!  yuur  threats  are  in  vain. 
For  the  Bon  of  Alknomock  will  never  complain. 

Remember  the  arrows  he  shot  fh>m  his  bow. 
Remember  your  chiefs  by  his  hatchet  laid  low. 
Why  so  slowf  do  voa  wait  till  I  shrink  ttom  toe  pslnf 
No;  the  Son  of  Alknomock  shall  never  oomphdn. 

Remember  the  wood  where  In  ambush  we  lay. 
And  the  scalps  which  we  bore  A'om  your  nation  away. 
Now  the  flame  rises  fast,  yon  exult  in  my  mdn. 
But  the  Son  of  Alknomook  can  never  CMn^atn. 

Igo  to  the  land  where  my  father  is  gone. 
His  ghost  shall  r^olce  In  the  fame  of  bla  son ; 
DeaUi  cornea,  Uke  a  fHend.  to  relieve  mo  trwn  pata : 
And  thy  son,  0  Alknomookl  has  aoom'd  to  eomplsln. 
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No  rorinff  foot  ahtll  find  thee  here. 
No  busy  hADd  provoke  a  tesr. 

By  Nature's  self  in  vfaite  Mrsy*dy 

She  bade  thee  shnn  the  vulgiar  eye, 
And  planted  here  the  gnardian  shade. 
And  sent  soft  waters  murmuring  by; 
Thus  quietly  thy  summer  goes, 
Thy  days  dedimng  to  repose. 

Smit  with  these  charms,  that  must  decay, 

I  grieve  to  see  thy  future  doom ; 
They  died— nor  were  those  flowers  less  gay, 
(The  flowers  that  did  in  Eden  Uoom) 
Unpitying  frost,  and  Autunm's  power 
Shiul  leare  no  vestige  of  this  flower. 

From  morning  suns  and  evening  dews 

At  first,  thy  little  bein^  came: 
If  nothing  once,  you  nothing  lose. 
For  when  you  die  you  are  the  same; 
The  space  between  is  but  an  hour. 
The  mere  idea  of  a  flower. 


Happy  the  man  who  safe  on  shore. 
Now  trims,  at  home,  his  evening  fire ; 
Unmov'd,  he  hears  the  tempest's  roar. 
That  on  the  tufted  groves  expire: 
Alas  I  on  us  they  doubly  fall. 
Our  feeble  barque  must  bear  them  alL 

Now  to  their  haunts  the  birds  retreat, 
The  squirrel  seeks  his  hollow  tree, 
Wolves  in  their  shaded  eavems  meet, 
All,  all  are  blest  bat  wretched  we— 
Foredoom'd  a  stranger  to  repose. 
No  rest  the  unsettlM  ocean  kuowbl 

While  o'er  the  dark  abyss*  we  rous. 
Perhaps,  whate'er  the  pilots  say, 
We  saw  the  sun  descend  in  gloom. 
No  more  to  see  his  rising  ray, 
Bat  buried  low,  by  far  too  deep. 
On  eoral  beds,  unpitied,  deepi 

Bat  what  a  strange,  ancoasted  strand 
Js  that,  where  fate  permits  no  dtiy — 
ffo  charts  have  we  to  mark  that  knd. 
No  compass  to  direct  that  way — 
What  pilot  shall  explore  that  realm, 
What  new  CoLVusm  take  the  helm! 

While  death  and  darkness  both  surroond. 
And  tempests  rage  wi^  lawless  power. 
Of  friendship's  voice  I  hear  no  sound. 
No  comfort  m  this  dreadful  hour — 
What  friendship  can  in  tempests  be. 
What  comfort  on  this  troubled  seat 

The  barque,  aeeustom'd  to  obey. 
No  more  the  trembling  pilots  guide : 
Al^ne  she  gropes  her  trackless  way. 
While  mountains  burst  on  eit^r  side— 
Thus  skill  and  science  both  must  fiiU, 
And  rain  is  the  lot  of  alL 

sc.  oA'HAinnrs.t 
He  that  woold  wish  to  rove  awhils 
In  forests  green  and  gay, 
From  Charleston  bar  to  Gatharioe*B  isle 
Ifight  sigh  to  find  tiie  way ! 
What  scenes  on  every  side  Appear, 
What  pleasure  strikes  the  mind. 
From  Folly's  train,  thus  wandering  far. 
To  leave  the  world  behind. 


*  An  Msad  on  the  m  emt  of  Georgia    . 
t  Mesr  tbe  oMt  OBd  of  JviMtos.  #iiljJM,  1T84. 


The  moBie  of  ihile  aavage  grovts 
Inaiinple  aooeats  swdls, 
And  fraely,  here,  their  eyl^ 
The  isather^d  natiaa  tella; 
The  panting  de«  tiiwwigh 
Of  oaks  lorever  green 
The  vegetable  worid  invades. 
That  skirts  the  watery 


Thou  sailor,  now  exploring  far 

The  broad  Atiantic  wave. 

Crowd  all  your  canvass,  gaOaot  tar. 

Since  Nep^me  never  gave 

On  barren  seas  so  fine  a  view 

As  here  aOores  the  «y«. 

Gay,  yerdaot  scenes  that  Nsitore  4nw 

In  colors  from  the  sky. 


Ye  western  winds  I  awhile  delay 

To  swell  the  expecting  sail — 

Who  would  not  here,  a  hermit,  rtay 

In  yondtf  fragrant  vale. 

Could  he  eaga^  what  few  eaa  find. 

That  coy,  unwilling  guest 

(AU  avarice  banish  d  from  the  mind) 

CoNTxifTMBfT,  In  thc  breast ! 


These  hills,  the  pride  <^aU  the  aoast, 
To  mighty  distance  seen. 
With  aspect  bold  and  ragged  brow. 
That  shade  the  neighbounaff  main : 
These  heights,  for  solitude  design'd. 
This  rude  resounding  shore — 
These  vales  impervious  to  the  wind. 
Tall  oaks,  that  to  the  tempest  bead. 
Half  Druid,  I  adore. 

From  distant  lands,  a  thoosand  saib 

Tour  hasy  summits  greets 

Ton  saw  the  angry  Sriton  come. 

Ton  saw  him,  iMt,  retreat! 

With  towering  crest,  yoa  first  ^jpcsr 

The  news  of  land  to  tell ; 

To  him  that  comes,  firesh  joys  inpait^ 

To  him  that  goes,  a  heavy  heart, 

The  lover^s  long  fisrewell. 

"lis  your^s  to  see  the  sailor  bold. 

Of  persevering  mind. 

To  see  him  rove  in  search  of  care. 

And  leave  true  bliss  behind ; 

To  see  him  ^>read  his  flowing  aails 

To  trace  a  tiresome  road. 

By  winUy  seas  and  tempests  chac'd 

To  see  him  o'er  the  ocean  hast^ 

A  comfortless  abode  I 

Your  thoosand  springs  of  waters  blue 
What  luxury  to  sip, 
'  As  fi-om  the  mountain^  breast  they  flow 
To  moisten  Flora's  lip  I 
In  vast  retirements  herd  the  deer. 
Where  forests  round  them  rise. 
Dark  groves,  their  tops  in  ether  lest^ 
That,  hauated  atUl  by  noddy's  fgML, 
The  trembling  onstio  fliea 

Proud  heiffhtsi  with  pain  so  often  sees, 

fWith  joy  oeheld  once  more) 

On  your  firm  base  I  take  my  stand. 

Tenacious  of  the  shore:— <• 

Let  those  who  pant  for  wealth  or  fame 

Porane  the  watery  road  ;— 

Soft  sleep  and  ease,  blest  days  and  ni|fhls, 

And  health,  attend  these  favourite  heights, 

Retirement's  Uest  abode  1 


vmusf  vaKSEAXi. 
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MAV  fit  mnerr;  «■,▲  tmrto  nn  o^yK. 

'1^  yonder  bovghs  th«t  wread  «•  wido, 
Benasth  whose  ehade  toft  wfltOT8|;Mde» 

Onoe  more  I  take  tiM  w^  kaoim  way ; 
inth  feeMe'rtep  and  tettaring  knee 
I  aigh  to  reaoh  my  whus-oak  tree, 

Wkere  roey  health  waa  wont  to  pky. 

If  to  the  grftve,  ooneimmig  slow, 
The  shadow  of  myseH;  I  go, 

When  I  am  gone  wilt  thoa  remain  t — 
From  dnst  yon  roee,  and  grew  Uke  me ; 
I  man  beoame,  and  you  a  tree, 

Both  DAtives  of  one  verdant  |dain. 

How  mach  alike ;  yet  not  the  samen 
Ton  could  no  kind  protector  claim ; 

Alone  you  stood  to  chance  resigned : 
When  wintor  came,  with  blosteriug  s^, 
Ton  feaf'd  its  blasts — and  so  did  I, 

And  for  warm  suns  in  secret  pin'd. 

When  vernal  suns  b^n  to  glow 
Tou  felt  returning  vigotir  flow, 

Which  once  a  year  new  leaves  8U{^)|y'd; 
like  you,  fine  days  I  wished  to  see, 
And  May  wns  a  sweet  month  to  me. 

But  when  November  came— I  sigh*dl 

If  through  your  bark  some  roatie  ana 
A  laark  impressed,  you  took  the  akmv 

And  tears  awhile  I  saw  descend ; 
Till  Nature's  kind  matomal  aid 
A  plaister  on  your  bruises  laid. 

And  bade  your  trickling  sorrows  end. 

like  yon,  I  feared  the  Ughtoing's  stroke 
Whose  fiame  dissolves  the  strength  of  oak. 

And  ends  at  once  this  mortal  dream ; — 
Tou  saw  with  grief  the  soil  decay 
That  from  your  roots  was  torn  away ; 

You  siglrd — and  curs'd  the  stream. 

With  borrowed  ear^  and  buijr  )n>*de. 
Around  your  roots  new  life  I  laia. 

While  joy  reviv'd  in  every  vein ; 
Once  more  that  stream  shall  death  impartl 
Though  Nature  owns  the  aid  of  art, 

No  art  inmiortal  makes  her  reiga. 

How  much  alike  our  fortune— say — 
Yet  why  must  I  so  soon  decay 

When  thou  hast  scarcely  reached  thy  pri 
Erect  and  tall  yon  joyous  stand ; 
The  staff  of  age  has  found  ray  hand. 

That  guides  me  to  the  grave  of  timei 

Gould  I,  ihir  tree,  like  you,  resign. 
And  banish  all  these  fbars  of  mine, 

Qrey  hairs  would  be  no  cause  of  grief; 
Yofir  blossoms  die,  but  you  remain. 
Your  fruit  lies  scattered  o'er  the  plain-— 

Learn  wisdom  from  the  falling  leal 

As  you  survive,  by  heaven's  decree. 
Let  wiUier'd  flowers  be  thrown  on  me, 

Sad  compensation  for  my  doom. 
While  Christmas  greens  and  gloomy  pines, 
And  cedars  dark;  and  barren  vines. 

Point  oat  the  lonely  tomb. 

The  enlivening  sun,  that  bums  so  brifr^it. 
Ne'er  had  ft  noon  without  a  night, 

So  LIFE  and  dkath  agree ; 
The  joys  of  man  by  years  are  brok** — * 
Twas  thus  the  man  of  ninety  spoko. 

Then  roee  and  left  his  tree. 


CtdtutopoMHtlooo 
OoeurrU  9U0  Ubms 

While  others  dwell  on  mean  aflSairs, 
Their  kings,  their  councils,  and  their  wars, 
Philastor  roves  among  the  stars. 

In  melancholy  silence  he 
Travels  idone  and  cannot  tee 
An  equal  for  his  company. 

Not  one  of  all  the  learned  trafai 
Like  him  can  manage  Charhs'ti  wain 
Or  motion  of  the  moon  explain. 

He  teXk  us  when  the  sun  wUl  rise. 
Points  out  fair  days,  or  douded  skies; — 
No  matter  if  he  souMtimes  Uesi 

An  aniMHd  ahnanae  to  frame 
And  publ^  with  pretended  name, 
b  an  his  labour,  all  his  aim. 

He  every  month  has  something  new. 
Yet  mostly  deals  in  what  is  trae 
Obliging  aQ,  and  cheating  few. 

Our  sistor  moon,  the  stars,  the  sun. 
In  measur'd  circles  round  him  run ; 
He  knows  their  motions— every  one 

The  solar  system  at  his  will- 
To  mortify  such  daring  skill. 
The  comets — ttiey  are  rebels  atilL 

Advancing  in  its  daily  race 
He  calculates  the  planets'  place. 
Nor  can  the  moon  elude  his  chace 

In  dark  eclipse  when  she  would  hido 
And  be  awhile  the  modest  bride. 
He  puUe  her  veil  of  crape  aside. 

Each  passing  age  must  have  its  taste: 
The  sun  is  in  the  centre  plac'd. 
And  fuel  must  supply  his  waste ; 

Bnt  how  to  And  it  fie  despairs, 
Nor  will  he  leave  his  idle  cares 
Or  Jove  to  miud  his  own  afEaira 

He  proi^Msies  the  son's  decay ; 
And  while  he  would  his  fate  delay, 
New  sorrows  on  his  spirits  prey. 

So  much  upon  his  shoulders  laid, 
He  reads  what  Aristotle  said; 
Then  calls  the  comets  to  his  aid. 

The  people  of  the  hmar  sphere 
As  he  can  plainly  make  s^pear 
Are  cemiftg  nearer  year  by  year. 

Though  others  often  gaze  in  vain 
Not  one  of  all  the  starry  train 
Could  ever  puzzle  his  strong  brain, 

The  ram,  the  twins,  the^shining  gont. 
And  Argo,  in  the  skies  afloat. 
To  him  are  i^ngs  of  little  note ; 

And  that  which  now  adorns  <jhe  bear, 
(I  heard  him  say)  the  sailor's  star. 
Will  be  in  time  the  Lord  knows  where. 

'Hius  nature  waiting  at  his  call, 

His  book,  in  vogue  with  g^reat  and  sma'l, 

Is  sought,  admiPd,  and  rMtd  by  all 

How  happy  thus  on  eartti  to  stay. 
The  planets  keeping  him  in  pay- 
*  Aad  when  *tis  time  to  pest  away, 
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Old  Batwm  will  a  bait  prepare, 
And  hook  him  up  from  toil  and  care 
To  make  new  catculations-  ihert, 

THX  KXW  KICOLiifD  tABBATH-DAT  OHAB& 

On  a  fine  Sunday  morning  I  mounted  my  steed, 
And  southward  from  Hartford  had  meant  to  pro- 
ceed; 
My  baggage  was  stoVd  in  a  cart  very  snug, 
Wluch  Ranger,  the  ffddinff,  was  fated  to  lug ; 
With  his  harness  and  buckles,  he  loomed  very  grand. 
And  was  drove  by  young  Darby,  a  lad  of  the  laad*- 
On  land  or  on  water,  most  handy  was  he ; 
A  jockey  on  shore,  and  a  sailor  at  sea ; 
He  knew  all  the  roads,  he  was  so  very  keen, 
And  the  Bible  by  heart,  at  the  age  of  fifteen. 

As  thus  I  jogg'd  on,  to  my  saddle  confined. 
With  Ranger  and  Darby  a  distance  behind ; 
At  last  in  full  view  of  a  steeple  we  came. 
With  a  eoek  on  the  spire,  (I  suppose  he  was  game; 
A  dove  in  the  pulpit  may  suit  your  grave  people, 
But  always  remember — a  cock  on  the  steeple.) 
Cries  Darby — "  Dear  master,  I  be^  you  to  stay; 
Believe  me,  there's  danger  in  driving  this  way; 
Our  deacons  on  Sundays  have  power  to  arrest 
And  lead  us  to  church — if  your  honor  thinks  best : 
Though  still  I  must  do  them  the  justice  to  tell. 
They  would  choose  you  should  pay  them  the  fine- 
full  as  well." 

The  fine  (said  1),  Darby,  how  much  may  it  be— 
A  shilling  or  sixpence  ff     Why,  now  let  me  see. 
Three  shillings  are  all  the  small  pence  that  remain, 
And  to  change  a  half  joe  would  oe  rather  propane. 
Is  it  more  Sian  three  shillings,  the  ^ne  that  you 

speak  on? 
What  say  you,  good  Darby,  will  that  senre  the 
deacon  f 

**  Three  shilling  I"  (cried  Darby)  "  why,  master, 

J  you're  jesting  1 — 
ugf  while  we  can,  and  make  sure  of  our  uteat- 
ing— 
Forty  thUlingg^  excuse  me,  is  too  much  to  pay. 
It  would  take  my  month's  wages — that's  all  I've  to 

say. 
By  taking  thU  road  that  inclines  to  the  right, 
The  squire  and  the  sexton  may  bid  us  ^ood  night: 
If  once  to  old  Ranger  I  give  up  the  rein 
The  parson  himself  may  pursue  us  in  vain." 

"  ^ot  I,  my  good  Darby  (I  answered  the  lad), 
Leave  the  church  on  the  left  I  they  would  think  we 

were  mad. 
I  would  sooner  rely  on  the  heels  of  my  steed. 
And  pass  by  them  all,  like  a  Jehu  indeed: 
As  long  as  rm  able  to  lead  in  the  race, 
Old  Ranger,  the  gelding,  will  go  a  ^food  pace ; 
As  the  deacon  pursues,  he  will  fly  like  a  swallow, 
And  you  in  the  cart  must  undoubtedly  follow." 

Then  approaching  the  church,  as  we  pass'd  by  the 
door 
The  sexton  peep'd  out,  with  a  saint  or  two  more, 
A  deacon  came  forward  and  waved  us  his  hat, 
A  signal  to  drop  him  some  money — ^mind  that  I — 
"Now,  Darby,  (I  whispered]  be  ready  to  skip. 
Ease  off"  the  curb  bridle — give  Ranger  tlie  whip: 
While  you  have  the  rear,  and  myself  lead  the  way, 
No  doctor  or  deacon  shall  catch  us  to-day." 

By  this  time  the  deacon  had  mounted  nis  pony, 
And  chased  for  the  soke  of  our  souls  and— our  money : 
Hie  saint,  as  he  fbllowed,  cried — "  Stop^  them,  hal- 
loo!" ^ 
As  swift  as  he  followed,  as  swiftly  we  flew. 

**  Ah,  master  I  (said  Darby)  I  very  much  fear 
We  must  drop  him  some  money  to  check  his  career; 
He  is  gaining  upon  ua  and  waves  with  hia  hat—* 


Hiere's  nothing,  dear  master,  will  stop  him  but  that 
Remember  the  BeavM-  (yon  well  know  the  £ible). 
Who  flying  the  hunters  as  long  as  he's  able. 
When  he  hnds  that  his  efforts  can  nothing  avail. 
But  death  and  the  poppies  are  close  at  his  tail. 
Instead  of  despondmg  at  such  a  dead  lift, 
He  bites  off  their  object,  and  makes  a  fr«e  gift. 
Since  fortune  all  hope  of  escaping  denies. 
Better  give  them  a  little  than  lose  the  whole  prize.** 
But  scarce  had  he  spoke,  when  we  came  to  a  place 
Whose  muddy  condition  concluded  the  chase. 
Down  settled  the  cart,  and  old  Ranger  stuck  teL 
Aha  /  {eaid  the  taint),  have  leaieKdye  at  laM  i 
•        ••••••• 

CsBtera  desunt 

ItaW  XHOLAHD  AJID  mW  TOBK. 

These  exiles  were  form'd  in  a  whimsical  mould. 
And  were  aw'd  by  their  priesta,  like  the  Hebrews 

of  old; 
Disdaim'd  all  pretences  to  jestine  and  laughter. 
And  sigh'd  their  lives  through,  tobe  happy  hereafter. 

On  a  crown  immaterial  their  hearts  were  Intent, 
They  looVd  towards  Zion^  wherever  they  went, 
Did  all  thinffs  in  hopes  of  a  future  reward. 
And  worry's  mankind — for  the  sake  of  the  Lord 

With  rigour  excessive  they  strengthen'd  their  reig^i. 
Their  laws  were  oonceiv'a  in  the  ill-natur'd  strain. 
With  mystical  meanings  the  saint  was  perplexC 
And  the  flesh  and  the  devil  were  slain  by  a  text 

The  body  was  scourged  for  the  good  of  the  soul, 
All  folly  discourag'd  by  peevish  controul, 
A  knot  on  the  head  was  the  sign  of  iso  grace. 
And  the  Pope  and  his  comrade  were  pictured  in  lace. 

A  stove  in  their  churches,  or  pews  lin'd  with  green. 
Were  horrid  to  think  of,  much  less  to  be  seen. 
Their  bodies  were  warm'd  with  the  linings  of  love^ 
And  the^rtf  was  su£5cient  that  flash'd  from  above. 

TVas  a  crime  to  assert  that  the  moon  was  opaque. 
To  say  tlie  earth  mov'd,  was  to  merit  the  stake ; 
And  he  that  could  tell  an  eclipse  was  to  be. 
In  the  college  <^  Satan  had  took  his  degree. 

On  Sundays  their  faces  were  dark  as  a  cloud— 

The  road  to  the  meeting  was  only  alIow*d, 

And  those  they  caught  rambling,  on  business  or 

pleasure, 
Were  sent  to  the  stocks,  to  repent  at  their  leisure. 

TTiis  day  was  the  moumftillest  day  in  the  week —  . 
Except  on  religion,  none  ventur'd  to  speak — 
This  day  was  the  day  to  examine  their  lives. 
To  clear  off  old  scores,  and  to  preach  to  their  wivea^ 

In  the  school  of  opprestion  though  woefully  taught, 
Twas  only  to  be  tne  oppressora  they  sought;  ^ 
All,  all  but  themselves  were  be-devill*d  and  blind. 
And  their  narrow-eoul'd  creed  was  to  serve  all 
mankind 

Tliis  beautiful  system  of  nature  below 
They  neither  consider'd,  nor  wanted  to  know. 
And  call'd  it  a  doe-house  wherein  they  were  pent, 
Unwortiiy  tliemsdves,  and  their  mighty  descent 

They  never  perceiv'd  that  in  Nature's  wide  plan 
There  must  oe  that  whimsical  creature  call'd  Man, 
Far  short  of  tlie  rank  he  affects  to  attain, 
Yet  a  link  in  its  place,  in  creation's  vast  chain. 
»  •  •  •  » 

Thus,  feuds  and  vexations  distracted  their  reifm, 
(And  perhaps  a  few  vestiges  still  may  remain) 
But  time  has  presented  an  ofispriug  as  bold, 
I  JiCss  free  to  believe,  and  more  wise  than  the  old. 
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Their  phantcniiB,  thdr  vizaurds,  thdr  witohes  are 

fled— 
Matthew  PoMm*  story  with  horror  is  read— 
His  daughters,  and  all  the  euchantments  they -bore— 
And  the  demon,  that  piuch'd  them,  is  heard  of  no 

more. 

Tlieir  taste  for  the  fine  arts  is  strangely  increas'd, 
And  Latin's  no  longer  a  mark  of  the  Betut : 
Mathematics,  at  present,  a  farmer  may  know, 
Without  being  haug'd  for  connections  below. 

Proud,  rough,  indbpkndknt,  undaunted  and  free. 
And  patient  of  harcl8hi})8,  their  taak  is  the  sea, 
Their  country  too  barren  their  vnsh  to  attain. 
They  make  up  the  loss  by  exploring  the  main. 

Wherever  bright  Phoebus  awakens  the  gales 
I  see  the  bold  Yankees  expanding  their  sails, 
Throughout  the  wide  ocean  pui-suing  their  schemes. 
And  fthftAing  the  whales  on  its  uttermost  streama 

Ko  climate,  for  them,  is  too  cold  or  too  warm. 
They  reef  Uie  bix>ad  canvas,  and  fight  with  the 

storm ; 
In  war  with  the  foremost  their  standards  display. 
Or  glut  the  loud  cannon  with  death,  for  the  fray. 

No  valour  in  fable  their  valour  exceeds. 
Their  spirits  are  fitted  for  desperate  deeds ; 
Ko  rivals  have  they  in  our  annals  of  fame. 
Or  if  they  are  rivalled,  'tis  York  has  the  claim. 

Inspired  at  the  sound,  while  the  name  she  repeats, 
Bold  fancy  conveys  me  to  Hudson's  retreats — 
Ah,  sweet  recollection  of  juvenile  dreams 
In  the  groves,  and  the  forests  that  skirted  his  streams  I 

How  often,  with  rapture,  those  streams  were  survey'd 
When,  sick  of  the  city,  I  flew  to  the  shade — 
How  often  the  bard  and  the  peasant  shall  mourn 
Kre  those  groves  shall  revive,  or  those  shades  shall 
return  I 

Not  a  hill,  but  some  fortress  disfigures  it  round  I 
And  ramparts  are  rab'd  where  the  cottage  was 

found  I 
The  plains  nnd  the  vollies  with  ruin  are  spread. 
With  graves  in  abundance,  and  bones  of  the  dead. 

The  first  that  attempted  to  enter  this  ttreight 
(In  anno  one  thousand  six  hundred  and  eight) 
Was  Hudson  (the  same  that  we  mention'd  before, 
Who  was  lost  in  the  gulf  that  he  went  to  explore.) 

For  a  sum  that  they  paid  him  (we  know  not  how 

much) 
This  captain  transferr'd  all  his  right  to  the  Dutch ; 
>or  the  time  has  been  here,  (to  the  world  be  it 

known,) 
When  all  a  man  sail'd  by,  or  saw,  was  his  own. 

The  Dutch  on  their  purchase  sat  quietly  down, 
And  fix'd  on  an  Uland  to  lay  out  a  town ; 
They  modell'd  their  streets  trom  the  horns  of  a  ram ; 
And  the  name  that  best  pleas'd  them  was  New 
Aintterdatn, 

They  purchas'd  large  tracts  from  the  Indians  for 

Deads, 
And  sadly  tormented  some  runaway  Swedes, 
Who  (none  knows  for  what)  from  tneir  country  had 

flown 
To  live  here  in  peace,  undisturb'd  and  alone. 

New  Bblgia,  the  Dutch  call'd  their  province,  be  sure, 
But  names  never  yet  made  possession  secure, 
For  C/iarley  (the  second  that  honour'd  the  name) 
Sent  over  a  squadron,  asserting  his  claim. 


*  See  Nesl*s  Hlstorj  of  Hew  Engliuid. 


(Had  his  Bword  and  his  title  been  equally  slender, 
In  vain  had  they  summon'd  Mynheer,  to  surrender) 
The  soil  they  demanded,  or  threatened  their  worst. 
Insisting  that  Cabot  had  look'd  at  it  first 

The  want  of  a  squadron  to  fall  on  their  rear 
Made  the  argument  perfectly  plain  to  Mynheer — 
Force  ended  the  contest — the  right  was  a  sham. 
And  the  Dutch  were  sent  packing  to  hot  Surimam. 

Twas  hard  to  be  thus  of  their  labours  depriVd, 
But  the  age  of  republics  had  not  yet  arriv'd — 
Fate  saw — tho'  no  wizzard  could  tell  them  as  much — 
That  the  crown,  in  due  titne,  was  to  fare  like  t/ie 
Dutch, 


TBM  BOTAL  APPaBRBOB:  A  LOHIKUr  tftOWT, 

A  widow  who  some  miles  from  London  lived. 

Far  in  a  vale  obscure,  of  little  note. 

With  much  ado  a  poor  subsistence  gain'd 

From  a  spinning-wheel,  that  just  her  living  brought 

A  son  she  had,  a  rude,  mischievous  wiffht, 
Who,  now  to  fifteen  years  or  more  arrived, 
Would  neither  dig  nor  thresh,  nor  hold  the  plough. 
But  simply  by  the  poor  old  woman  lived. 

Joan  thought  it  time  this  lazy,  lounging  lad, 
Should  learn  some  trade,  since  country  work  he 

hated: 
Jerry,  said  she,  to  London  you  must  go. 
And  learn  to  work ;  for  this  you  was  created. 

While  tarrying  here,  you  eat  up  all  my  kail. 
Scarce  leave  a  tuniip-top — my  nens  you  kill. 
And  nothing  earn.     My  wheel  alone  goes  round. 
But  time  must  come,  my  boy,  when  stop  it  will. 

Your  legs  and  arms  crow  every  day  more  stroi.j^; 
For  height  you  shortly  will  be  call  d  a  man : 
Not  so  with  me — I  am  hastening  down  the  hill, 
And  soon' must  mix  with  dust,  where  I  began  I 

Jerry  with  tears  received  the  good  advice ; 
So,  up  to  London  town  next  week  they  wentw 
Now  choose,  said  Joan,  the  trade  you  fancy  best 
For  to  some  trade  you  must  and  shall  be  sent. 

So  round  he  stroll'd  through  many  a  street  and  alley, 
Saw  blacksmiths  here,  like  Vulcan,  wielding  sledge»; 
There  tailors  sitting  cross-legg'd  on  a  board. 
Next  barbers  whetting  up  their  razors'  edges. 

Now  saw*  a  cobbler  cobbling  in  his  stall. 
Then  weaver  busy  with  his  warp  and  woof; 
Now  mason  raising  high  some  lordling's  waU,* 
Or  carpenter,  engaged  upon  a  roof 

These  pleased  him  not  All  this  was  hnrd-earn'd  cnsh. 
Tight  work  he  thought,  in  one  disguise  or  other. 
He  look'd  at  labor — saw  it  was  not  good— 
Or  only  good  as  managed  by  his  mother. 

He  shook  his  head,  as  if  he  meant  to  say. 
All  this  is  worsle  than  threshing— learn  a  trade ! 
Something  FU  learn  that's  fine,  genteel,  and  airy, 
For  common  work  these  hands  were  never  made. 

At  last  he  chanced  to  stray  where  dwells  the  king — 
Great  George  the  Third,  in  all  his  pomp  and  glare ; 
Well  now,  thought  Jerry,  here  must  live  a  man 
That  has  a  tnide  would  suit  me  to  a  hair. 

There's  little  doing — ^all  is  brisk  and  gay, 
And  dainty  dishes  go  a  begging  here : 
Some  seem  to  work,  yet  aU  their  work  is  play, 
I  will  be  bound  at  least  for  seven  long  year. 

So  back  he  came  where  honest  Joan  was  waiting. 
Well,  Jerry,  tell  me,  what's  the  trade  you  pitoh  o.i  ? 
Mother,  said  he,  there  is  but  one  I  like. 
Or  t^hioh  a  man  is  likely  to  get  rich  on. 
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**  Gome,  tell  me  llien  the  hunneu  ytm  pni&t: 
One  orIv  thrivioff  trade! — a  earious  thing  1 
Out  with  it  then  r    Said  Jerry,  Moth^ear, 
Dear  mother,  bind  me  'prentiee  to  the  king. 


TO  TBB  XmOBT 


Qfih§  ftroM  AmsrieafU, undtr  Omtsral  Oreene.iii S(mOi  (kh 
roHna,wko/dl  M  Vu  action  of  Stptember  ^im. 

At  EuTAW  springs  the  valiant  died : 
Their  limbe  with  dost  are  eovered  o'er— 
Weep  on,  ye  springs,  your  teaHul  tide; 
How  many  heroes  are  no  more  I 

If  in  tfiis  wreck  of  rain,  they 
Can  yet  be  thought  to  claim  a  tear, 
O  smite  thy  gentJe  breast,  and  say 
The  Iriends  of  freedoa  alnmber  kerel 

ThoQ,  who  sMt  trace  this  bloody  plak. 
If  goodness  roles  thy  generous  breaet, 
8igh  for  the  wasted  rural  reign ; 
Sigh  f<nr  the  sh^erds,  snmk  to  resti 

Stranger,  their  hmnble  g^ves  adorn  ; 
Ton  too  may  fall,  and  ask  a  tear : 
Tis  not  the  beauty  of  the  morn 
That  proves  the  evening  diall  be  clear — 

They  saw  tKeir  injured  country's  woe ; 
The  flaminff  town,  the  wasted  Held ; 
Then  rush'd  to  meet  the  insulting  foe ; 
They  took  the  spear — ^but  left  the  shield. 

Led  by  thy  conquering  ffenius,  Gbekmb, 
The  Britons  they  compeird  to  fly: 
Kone  distant  view'd  the  fatal  plain, 
19'one  griev'd,  in  such  a  cause,  to  die — 

But,  like  the  Parthian,  fam'd  df  old. 
Who,  flying,  still  their  arrows  threw ; 
These  routed  Britons,  full  as  bold, 
Betreated,  and  retreating  slew. 

Now  rest  in  i>eace,  our  patriot  band; 
Though  far  from  Nature's  limits  thrown. 
We  trust,  they  find  a  happier  land, 
A  bri^ter  sunshine  of  their  own. 


ov 


muioBAin.»  vicToaT 


OMtOned  ly  ih«  gaUant  Captain  John  Paul  Jonm  <f  the  Bon 
Bomms  Richard,  ocw  Ihe  Serapia,  itndar  4hs  eommond  of 
Oaptain  Pmrmm. 

O'er  the  rough  main,  with  flowing  aheet^ 
The  gaardian  of  a  numerous  fleet, 

aermpkit  from  the  Baltic  came: 
A  ship  of  less  tremendous  force 
Sail'd  by  her  side  the  self-same  course. 

Countess  of  ScarhWo'  was  her  name. 

And  now  their  native  coasts  appear, 
Britannia's  hills  their  summits  rear 

Above  the  German  main ; 
Fond  to  suppose  their  dangers  o'er. 
They  southward  coast  along  the  shore, 

Thy  watery,  gentle  Thuues,  to  gain. 

Full  forty  gmis  SenqAis  bore. 

And  ScarbWs  Countess  tweoty4onr, 

Mann'd  with  Old  EngUuMTs  boldest 
What  flag  that  rides  the  GaJtte  eeas 
Shall  dare  attack  such  piles  as  these, 

Design'd  for  tumults  and  for  wars  I 

Now  from  the  top-masfs  giddy  height 
A  seaman  cry'd — "  Four  Bail  in  sicht 

Approach  with  ftivouring  galea." 
Pearson,  resolv'd  to  save  the  flest. 
Stood  off  to  sea,  these  ships  to  meet, 

And  closely  brae'd  hit  ahivtring  aaik. 


WMi  him  adrane'd  Hm  CovnisH  Ml, 
like  a  black  tar  in  wars  grown  old : 

And  now  these  fleaMng  niles  dreir  oM 
Bat,  BMae,  onMd,  what  dudrer taM 
in  the  otfier  wariikn  aqnadvon  eaoM, 

Whose  rtandarda  at  his  nuMt^Mad  ^. 

Twas  JooB,  brave  Jons,  to  battle  led 
As  bold  a  crew  as  ever  bled 

Upon  the  sky-surrounded  main ; 
The  standards  of  the  western  world 
Were  to  the  wfllin^  winds  unfM'd, 

Denying  Britam's  tyrant  reign. 

Tlie  Oood-Mam-RUkmrd M  the  Hne; 
Tlie  AUUnce  next:  with  theae  oombuM 

Tlie  Oallie  ahip  they  Fallot  call, 
Hie  V«ng4amM  arm'd  with  sword  and  fliiat; 
These  to  attack  the  Britona  oame— 

But  two  accomplish'd  aD. 

Now  Phobv  mrngsA  kia  pemlT  bed: 

But  who  can  tell  the  scenes  of  dr^ui. 
The  horroia  of  that  futal  nightl 
Close  up  these  fleatking  eaaHes  oame: 
The  Good-Man-Richard  bursts  in  flame ; 
Seraphis  trembled  at  the  sight 

She  felt  the  Airy  of  JW ball: 

Down,  prostrate,  down  the  Britons  fUl ; 

The  deoks  were  etrew'd  with  slain: 
JoNXB  to  the  foe  his  vessel  lash'd ; 
And,  while  the  black  artillery  flash'd. 

Loud  thundefa  ahook  the  main. 

Alas  I  that  mortals  should  employ 
Such  murdering  engines  to  destroy 

That  frame  by  heaven  so  nicely  Job^ ; 
Alas  I  that  e*er  the  sod  decreed 
That  brother  should  by  brother  bleed. 

And  pour'd  such  madnesn  in  the  mind 

But  thou,  brave  Jomn,  no  blame  shalt  bear 
The  rights  of  men  demand  your  care : 

For  thete  yon  dare  the  greedy  waves 
No  tyrant,  on  destruction  bent. 
Has  plann'd  thy  conquesta-— thou  art  sent 

To  humble  tyrants  and  their  slaveiL 

8ee1«-dread  Seraphis  flames  again— 
And  art  thou,  Jokis,  among  the^Iain, 

And  sunk  to  Neptune's  caves  below — 
He  lives — though  crowds  around  him  fidl. 
Still  he,  unhurt,  survives  them  all ; 

Almost  alone  he  fights  the  foe. 

And  can  your  ship  i^iese  strokes  sostain  ff 
Beheld  your  brave  companions  slain. 

All  dasp'd  in  oceairs  cold  embnoa» 
SnoKB,  on  BB  matm — the  Briton  criea-» 
flnrs  V  Tou  oan — the  chief  replies. 

Fierce  lightnings  blaring  in  his  liMMi 

Then  to  the  side  three  guns  be  drew, 
(Almost  deserted  by  his  crew,) 

And  chare'd  them  deep  with  woe; 
By  Pearson's  flash  he  aim*a  hot  balls; 
His  main-mast  totters — down  it  falls — 

O'erwfaelming  hidf  b^w. 

Pearson  had  jet  disdain'd  to  yield, 
Bnt  scarce  his  secret  fears  ooaceal'il> 
And  thus  was  heard  to  cry— 
*<  With  hell,  not  mortals,  I  contend: 
What  art  thou— human,  or  a  fiend, 
That  dost  my  force  defy  f 
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So  oalTd  hM  Peanon  to  his  orew ; 

Borne  on  tbo  4eok»  Uf  immn'A  and  doad ; 
Some  to  tketr  deep  receeeeB  fled, 

And  hosts  were  ihrooded  in  the  m«itu 

DklnMs'd,  foTseken,  end  alone, 

He  haii]*d  his  tattered  standard  dowh, 

And  yielded  to  hie  gallant  foe ; 
Bold  i\i^  soon  the  Cgtmieu  iockf^ 
Thos  both  their  haoghtj  eolonrs  stniok, 

ConfBBBii^  what  the  brave  ean  do. 

But,  JeirBB,  too  deariy  didst  thoa  boy 
Ihese  ships  yoooest  so  gtoriooBly, 

Too  naar  deaths  diigrae'd  the  Irmjr : 
Thy  barque  that  bore  the  oonqueoring  nMDe» 
That  the  proud  Briton  overeane. 

Even  she  forsook  thee  on  thy  way ; 

For  when  the  mem  began  to  shine, 
Fatal  to  her,  the  ooean  brine 

Ponr^d  tliroQg^  eaoh  spaoioos  woond ; 
Qnidc  in  the  deep  she  disappeared : 
But  JoKK  to  friendly  Bel^a  steered, 

With  conquest  and  with  glory  orown'd. 

Go  on,  great  man,  to  seoni^  the  foe, 
And  bid  theee  haughty  Bruons  know 

They  to  our  Thirteen  Stmre  shall  ben  1 ; 
The  8t4tr$  that,  reil'd  in  dark  attire, 
LoaffgMmmer^d  with  a  feeble  fire^ 

^ut  radiant' now  asoend. 

Beod  to  the  Stars  that  flaming  rise 
Ob  western  worlds,  more  brilBant  skisa^ 

Fair  Freedom's  reign  restored— 
■So  when  the  Magi,  eorae  from  &r. 
Beheld  the  God-attendiog  Star, 

They  trembled  and  ador'd. 


or  sioirncoTON,  on  tbm 

TICUT. 


SBABOAXD  or  eovvio- 


Jn  an  attack  upon  Ihe  town  and  a  emaU  Jbrt  of  two  ouna^hy 
the  RamUUaa.  eeventt/^fbur  gun  ihip^  commandea  hy  Sbf 
Tkomae  Hardy;  the  Pactohie,9S  ffun  ekip^  Detpaieh^  brig 
ilf^gune^andar(ieee^orhQmb9kipj--Auipt9ttWA 

Fonr  gallant  ships  from  England  came 
Freighted  deep  with  fire  and  flame. 
And  other  things  we  need  not  name. 
To  have  a  dash  at  Stonington. 

ll'ow  safely  moor'd,  their  work  began; 
They  thought  to  nmke  the  Yankees  nm. 
Ana  have  a  mighty  deal  of  fun 

In  steaSng  sheep  at  Stonington. 

A  deacon  then  popp'd  op  his  head. 
And  parson  Joness  sermon  >ead, 
In  which  the  reverend  doctor  said 

That  they  most  fight  Ibr  Stomngtoii. 

A  townsman  bode  them,  next,  attend 
To  sundry  resolutions  penu'd. 
By  which  they  promised  to  defend 

With  sword  and  gun  old  Stonington. 

The  ih^  advancing  different  ways. 
The  Bntons  soon  b^a^  to  blase. 
And  put  th'  old  women  in  amaae. 

Who  fear'd  the  loss  of  Stoningtox 

The  Yankees  to  their  fort  repair'd, 

And  made  as  though  they  little  cared  k 

For  all  that  came — though  very  hard 

The  cannon  j^^d  on  Stoniugten. 

The  RamUlieB  began  the  attack. 
Despatch  came  forward — bold  and  black — 
Ana  none  can  tell  what  kept  them  bock 
From  sotliag  flre  to  Stenington. 


The  bombardiers  with  hoofl)  tmd  ImH, 
Soon  made^  fttraner^s  barrack  fall. 
And  did  a  eow-hense  sadly  maul 

That  stood  a  mile  from  Stonington. 

They  kin*d  a  goose,  they  kill'd  a  hen. 
Three  hoes  they  wounded  in  a  pen    ■ 
They  daro'd  away,  and  pray  what  then? 
This  was  not  taking  Stonington. 

The  shells  were  thrown,  the  rockets  flew. 
But  not  a  shell,  of  all  thev  threw, 
Though  every  house  was  rail  in  view, 

Ooula  bum  a  boose  at  Stomngton. 

To  have  their  turn  they  thooght  but  fair; — 
The  Yankees  brouefat  two  ffuiis  to  bear, 
And,  sir,  it  would  have  made  jrou  stare. 

This  smoke  of  smokes  at  Stonington. 

They  bored  Pactolns  through  and  through, 
And  kffl'd  and  wounded  of  her  erew 
So  many,  that  she  bade  adieu 

T  the  gallant  boys  of  Stonington. 

The  brig  Despatch  was  hull'd  and  torn — 
So  crippled,  nddled,  so  loriom. 
No  more  she  cost  an  eye  of  scorn 

On  the  little  fort  at  Stonington. 

Th%  BMDtUies  gave  up  th'  afi&av. 
And,  with  her  comraaes,  sneak  d  away. 
Such  was  the  valor,  on  that  day, 

Of  British  tars  near  Stonington. 

B«t  soBie  assert,  on  eei^ain  grounds, 
(Besides  the  damage  and  the  wounds). 
It  cost  the  king  ten  thousand  pounds 
To  have  a  dash  at  Stonington. 


Arrived  at  Madeira,  the  island  <tf  vines. 
Where  mountains  and  valleys  abound. 

Where  the  sun  the  mild  juice  of  the  cluster  refines. 
To  gladden  the  magical  ground : 

As  pensive  I  stray'd  in  her  degant  shade, 
Now  halting  and  now  on  the  move, 

Old  Bacchas  I  mat,  with  acMwn  on  his  head. 
In  the  daifcest  recess  ef  •  grove. 

I  met  him  with  mwe,  but  no  •faq»tom  of  fear 
As  I  roved  b^  his  mountaias  aad  ^rings. 

When  he  said  wilk  •  sneer,  **  hnm  4are  you  eorae 
here. 
You  hatsraC  despotsHi 

"Do  youkaoiwthat-apriBee, 

Presides  in  4as  island  of  winef 
Whose  fsme  on  the  earth  has  encircled  it  rouml 
And  ipreads  from  the  pole  to  the  line! 

''Haste  away  with  your  barque:  on  the  foam  of 
the  main 
To  Charleston  I  bid  you  repair: 
There  drink  your  Jamaica,  that  maddens  the  brain ; 
You  shall  have  no  Madeira — ^I  swear." 


*d 


**  Dear  Bacchus,"  (I  answered^  Ibr  Bacchus  it  was, 
That  spoke  in  this  menacing  tone : 
I  knew  by  the  smirk  and  the  flush  on  his  £Etoe 
It  was  Baoehus,  and  Bacchus  alone — 

"  Dear  Baochvi  (I  answered),  ah,  why  so  severe  ? — 
Since  your  neotar  abundantly  flows. 
Allow  me  one  caigo— without  it  I  fear 
Bcme  people  ynS.  soon  eome  to  blowa 

"  I  left  them  in  wrangles,  disorder,  and  strife, 
Political  feuds  were  so  high, 
I  was  sick  of  their  quarrels,  and  sick  of  my  Ufa, 
Aad-  almest  requested  to  die.** 
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He  ifitj  imiliDg,  replied,  "  I  rdent :—  I 

For  the  take  in  jour  coining  m>  Ur,  I 

Here,  taate  of  my  choiceet — go,  t«U  them  npeot,    I 
Anil  ce4M  their  politioal  war. 
"  With  th«  eargo  I  B«nd.  jaa  nui;  uy,  1  intend 

To  biuh  them  t«  peaoe  sod  repose ;  I 

With  thii  preeent  of  mine,  od  the  iringa  of  the  j 

You  shall  travel,  sod  tell  them,  here  goee 
"AhcalthtooldBaecbotl  -who  aendi  them  the  beat 
Of  the  nectar  his  island  affords, 
llie  Mill  of  the  feaat  and  the  joy  of  the  guest, 
Too  good  tor  jour  monarcli  Knd  lords, 
"  Ko  rivall  have  I  in  this  insular  viste,  ' 

Alone  will  I  govern  tbe  iile 
With  a  king  at  mj  feet,  and  ■  conrt  to  my  taste. 
And  all  in  the  popular  style. 
"But  a  spirit  there  is  in  the  order  of  thing!. 
To  me  it  is  perfectly  plain. 
That  will  stribe  at  the  seeptr«e  of  deapota  aad  kings. 
And  only  king  Bacchus  remain." 

OOUVSRNBDB  HOBBIS. 

Tbb  fiiBt  of  the  aooestore  of  Gonvemeiir  Iforris 
who  emigrated  to  America,  was  Richard  Morris, 
who  is  said  to  hare  been  an  officer  in  ComwsIlis'B 
army.    He  came  to  New  York,  after  a  short  resi-  | 
dense  in  the  Weat  Indii?s,  and  purchased  an  estate  i 
of  three  thousand  aorea  at  Ilarlaeiii,  which  was  , 
invested  by  the  governor  with  maQorial  rigjits.   | 
His  Bon.  Lewis  succeeded  to  the  estate ;  and  filled, 
during  the  last  eight  ye«ra  of  bis  life,  the  office 
iif  Govvraor   of  Now  Jersey.      His  eldest   son, 
I^wis,  became  a  member  of  Uie  New  York  Legift- 
lature,in  which  he  adopted  the  liberal  side.  He  had 
eight  children,  four  of  whom  were  sons,  and  out 
of  these  aons  GtoaTemeor  was  tiie  youngest.     He 
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was  born  at  Homaania,  Jan.  31, 1762.  When 
quite  young  he  was  placed  in  the  family  of  M. 
Tetnr,  a  teacher  at  New  Boohelle,  where  he  ac- 
quired a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  French  lan- 
guage. HewasagraduateofKing's  College  at  the 
early  age  of  sixteen,  and  distinfpiiaheil  himself  at 
Oonunencement  by  a  Sorid  address  on  Wit  and 
Beauty.  He  next  studied  law  in  the  offioe  of 
WilUamSmith,  cheColooialhistorianof  tliestate;  , 


an,  diiqil^iHg 

newspaper  artickeagaioBtapTqeot  broag:nt 
up  m  the  Ajaembly  for  rainng  money  by  issning 
billa  of  credit.  In  1TT6,  be  was  elected  a  member 
of  the  first  Provincial  OtxigreaB.  Here  he  eorty 
attracted  attendon,  by  a  rejiort  and  speech  on  the 
mode  of  emission  of  a  paper  currency  by  the  Oaa- 
tinental  Conerees.  The  report  was  forwarded  to 
that  body,  which  afterwards  followed  out  ita  chief 
soggestiona.  He  coniinned  in  thia  position,  takdng 
■n  active  part  in  every  leading  qneetioti,  until  the 
year  1777,  when  he  was  elected  a  member  of  tlie 
Revolutionary  Congresa.  The  winter  whicfc  fol- 
lowed his  tq>poiutnient  was  passed  at  Valley  F<»'ge^ 
as  one  of  a  committee  appointed  to  examine,  witJi 
Washington,  into  the  state  of  the  army.  He  eub- 
aequHitly  maintained  a  regular  oorreepimdenoe 
with  the  general,  ahd  was  <A  much  «ervioe  in 
Congress,  promoting  measures  for  the  better  np- 
port  and  efficiency  of  the  national  forces.  He  was 
also  the  chairman  of  the  committee  of  five  ap- 
pointed in  177H  to  consider  the  deapatchcB  receiv- 
ed from  the  American  Commisdoners  in  Eun^m, 
whose  report  formed  the  bads  of  the  subseqBoit 
treaty  of  jH^ace.  On  thequeetionofthejurisdiotiiMi 
of  the  state  of  New  York  over  the  "  New  Hamp- 
shire Grants,"  now  the  State  of  VermMit,  M<w 
ris  was  supposed  to  be,  and  probably  wbb,  in 
&vor  of  (be  independence  of  the  region,  and  ooo- 
sequently  lost  his  election  by  the  state  Ic^islataie. 
He  continued  to  re«de  in  Philadelphia,  where  he 
commenced  the  practice  of  his  profeadon.  In  the 
early  part  of  1780,  he  pnhliBhed  a  series  irfeiEeya 
in  the  "  Pennsylvania  racket,"  signed  "  Ak  A<m&- 
riean,"  on  the  state  of  the  nation^  finsncee,  which 
were  then  in  their  worst  condition.  In  these,  he 
attacks  with  ability  the  laws  passed,  making  the 
receipt  of  the  paper  currency  at  a  fixed  value  com- 
pulsory, and  also  those  r^i;ulating  prices.  An 
able  passage  is  quoted  by  Mr.  Sparka  &om  one  of 
these  papers : — 

'The  last  object  I  shaU  meation,' '  is  the  pTeserva- 
tion  of  our  federal  union,  which,  in  my  poor  opinion, 
will  greatiy  depend  on  the  mnnagement  of  our  reve- 
nue. The  articles  of  confederation  were  formed 
when  the  attachment  to  Congrew  was  great  and 
warm.  The  framen  of  it,  therefore,  seem  to  have 
been  only  solicitous  how  to  provide  againut  the 
power  of  that  body,  which,  hy  means  of  their  fore- 
sight and  care,  now  exists  by  mere  conrteey  and  snf- 
ferance.  This  is  an  evil,  which  cannot  at  preseut  be 
remedied,  but  if,  in  addition  to  thie,  a  number  of  long 
HccountS,  and  quotas,  and  proportions  be  left  for  aet- 
tlemeiit,  until  the  enemy  be  removed  at  a  distaooe, 
and  the  fear  of  them  aint  removed,  these  will  aSori 
BO  much  matter  for  litigation,  and  occa&ion  such 
heart-burnings,  and  give  such  room  for  Iheiiitrigiwa, 
n-liich  Great  Britain  has  already  attempted,  and 
wliich  will  doubtleea  be  carried  od  by  her  or  sooM 
other  foreign  power,  that  our  union  will  become, 
what  our  enemiea  long  since  declared  it  was,  amwe 
rope  of  sand.  Congrees  then,  like  the  trsvella's 
cont  in  the  fable,  ^er  bavins  been  hugged  dose 
through  the  stormy  hour  of  danger,  will  be  catt 
aside  as  a  uselees  burden,  in  the  calm  and  •aoehiike 


miseries,  need  not  be  pictured  to  a  senerble  aod  dia- 
oerning  peopla' 
In  Uay  of  this  jeax.  Harm,  while  diiTiiig 
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tbfoagh  Philadelphia,  was  thrown  from  his  vehi- 
cle, and  his  leg  injured  to  such  an  extent  as  to 
render  amputation  necessary.  He  submitted  to 
the  operation  with  cheerfulness ;  and  is  said  to 
have  had  it  performed  by  a  young  surgeon,  that 
the  credit  attached  to  a  successful  treatment  of  a 
ease  which  had  attracted  public  attention,  might 
be  given  to  a  friend  whom  it  would  advance  in 
fortune. 

*'''  The  day  after  the  aocident  occurred,  a  friend 
ealled  to  see  him,  who  thought  it  his  duty  to  offer 
as  much  oonsolation  as  he  could,  on  an  event  so 
melancholy.  He  dwelt  nponthe  good  effects  which 
anch  a  trial  would  produce  on  his  character  and 
moral  temperament,  and  the  diminished  induce- 
ments it  would  leave  for  seeking  the  pleasures  and 
dissipations  of  life,  into  which  young  men  are  too 
apt  to  be  led.  'My  good  Sir,'  repHed  Mr.  Morris, 
^you  argue  the  matter  so  handsomely,  and  point 
oat  so  clearly  the  advantages  of  being  without 
Ws,  that  I  am  almost  tempted  to  part  with  the 
otner.' 

"  To  another  person,  who  visited  him  on  the 
same  occasion,  and  gave  utterance  to  his  feelings 
of  sympathv  and  regret,  he  replied :  *  O,  Sir,  the 
loss  is  much  less  than  you  imagine ;  I  shall  doubtless 
be  &  steadier  man  with  one  leg  than  with  two.'  "• 

For  the  remainder  of  his  life  he  wore  a  wooden 
leg,  preferring  this  substitute  to  one  of  cork,  which 
he  tried  afterwards  in  Paris.  The  wooden  leg  did 
him  a  better  service  than  a  real  one  on  one  occa- 
fiion  during  his  ministry  in  that  city.  Being 
hooted  while  riding  home  in  his  carriage,  during 
the  revolution,  he  disanned  the  fury  of  the  mob, 
and  oonverted  their  cries  of  aristocrat  into  cheers 
of  approbation  by  pntting  his  wooden  member 
OQt  of  the  window  and  ezclaiining  ''  An  aristocrat? 
Yes,  who  lost  his  limb  in  the  cause  of  American 
liberty."! 

In  1781,  Robert  Morris  was  placed  at  the  head 
of  the  finances  of  the  nation,  which  had  previously 
been  managed  by  a  committee  of  Congress.  His 
first  act  was  to  appoint  Gouvemeur  Morris  his  as- 
sistant. He  accepted  the  situation,  andperformed 
its  duties  for  three  years  and  a  half.  He  still  re- 
mained, after  his  retirement,  connected  with  Ro- 
bert Morris  in  various  private  financial  matters. 
In  1786,  his  mother  dieil.  Her  life  interest  in  the 
estate  of  Morrisania  thus  terminated ;  it  passed 
into  the  possession  of  the  seoond  son,  Staats  Long 
Morris,  a  general  in  the  British  army,  the  eldest 
son  Lewis,  having  received  his  portion  in  his  fa- 
ther's liietime.  The  other  children  were  to  re- 
ceive seven  thousand  pounds  fh>m  Staatsi  As  he 
resided  in  England  he  had  no  objection  to  a  sale, 
and  (Jouvemeur,  by  the  aid  of  loans  and  accom- 
modations, became  possessed  of  the  estate  by  pur- 
chase from  his  brother.  In  1787,  he  took  his  seat 
as  delegate  fh)m  Pennsylvania,  in  the  convention 
for  the  formation  of  the  federal  constitution.  No 
record  of  his  acts  in  that  body  is  found  among 
his  papers.  An  original  letter  written  to  Mr. 
Sparks  in  reply  to  a  reouest  for  information  on  the 
subject  by  Fl^dent  Madison,  hears  testimony  to 
Morris's  general  exertions  in  promoting  harmony, 
and  also  that  the  dr^  of  the  constitution  was 
placed  in  his  hands  to  receive  its  finished  form. 


*  Bparlu^s  LUSb,  p.234. 
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On  the  18th  of  December,  1788,  Morris  sailed 
fbr  Havre.  He  arrived  at  Paris  on  the  8d  of  Feb- 
ruary following.  From  this  time  he  kept  a  mi- 
nute diary,  numerous  selections  from  which  will 
be  found  in  Mr.  Sparks's  Life. 

In  January,  1791,  Morris  visited  London  by 
appointment  of  President  Washington,  as  a  private 
agent  to  the  English  government,  to  settle  nnfrd- 
fiUed  articles  of  the  treaty  of  peace.    Conferences 
were  prolonged  till  September  without  result. 
During  his  stay  at  London,  he  received  the  an- 
nouncement of  his  appointment  as  Minister  to 
France.      His  course   during   the   troublesome 
period  of  his  'tenure  of  this  office,  was  marked  by 
the  caution  requisite  in  his  position.    In  August, 
1794,  he  was  succeeded  by  Monroe — his  recall 
having  been  asked  by  the  French  government, 
after  the  recall  of  Qitizen  Genet  at  the  request  of 
the  United  States.    He  next  made  an  extensive 
tour  in  Europe,  and  while  at  Vienna  endeavored 
to  obtain  the  release  of  La  Fayette  from  Olmutz. 
This  was  effected  in  September,  1797,  at  the  re- 
qnisition  of  Bonaparte.    In  October,  1798,  having 
arranged  the  complicated  business  affairs  which 
had  long  occupied  his  attention,  he  returned 
home.    The  voyage  from  Hamburgh,  retarded  by 
various  accidents,  occupied  eighty  days.    He  was 
chosen  the  next  year  to  fih  a  vacancy  in  the 
Senatorial  representation  of  New  York.     Before 
taking  his  seat  in  May,  he  was  engaged  in  Febru- 
ary as  counsel  in  a  law  case  at  Albany,  in  which 
Hamilton  was  opposed  to  him.      He  sided  in  the 
Senate,  and  for  the  remainder  of  his  life,  with 
the  Federalists.    He  was  opposed  to  the  discon- 
tinuance of  direct  taxation,  and  in  favor  of  the 
purchase  of  Louisiana.    His  term  closed  in  March, 
1803,  and  the  remainder  of  his  life  was  passed  at 
Morrisania. 

He  married  on  Christmas  Day,  1809,  Miss  Anne 
Carey  Randolph,  a  member  of  the  eminent  Virgi- 
•nia  family  of  that  name.  Without  informing 
his  relatives  of  his  intention,  he  assembled  them 
apparently  for  the  celebration  of  the  festival,  and 
while  they  were  wondering  at  the  non-appear- 
ance of  their  host,  entered  with  a  lady,  and  the 
pair  were  forthwith  made  man  and  wife.  If  all 
present  did  not  relish  the  marriage,  they  did  the 
dinner,  and  in  this  odd  mode  of  conducting  a 
dehcate  affiur,  the  wary  pofitician  may  have 
shown  his  skill  as  well  as  in  the  wider  field  of 
national  diplomacy.  The  piests  were  again  sum- 
moned to  tne  baptism  of  his  child.  A  mot  of  one 
of  the  party  deserves  record  fbr  its  humor,  good 
or  bad  as  the  reader  pleases.  They  wore  in 
ignorance  before  the  ceremony  as  to  the  name  the 
infant  was  to  receive.  "  For  my  part,"  said  one, 
near,  we  presume,  in  the  scale  of  propinquity,  "  I 
think  he  had  better  call  his  boy  Mter  his  Russian 
friend,  Kutusoff." 

He  still  retained  his  fondness  for  travel,  and 
made  frequent  journejrs.  He  delivered  fimeral 
orations  on  the  occasion  of  the  death  of  Wash- 
ington, two  others  of  a  similar  cluiracter  on 
Hamilton  and  Governor  George  Clinton ;  an  ad- 
dress ^^  in  celebration  of  the  Deliverance  of  Europe 
from  the  Yoke  of  Military  Despotism,"  June  29, 
1814;  an  inaugural  Discourse  before  the  New 
York  Historical  Society,  on  his  appointment  as 
President,  and  towards  the  close  of  his  hfe  con- 
tributed frequently  to  the  New  York  Evening 
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Post,  the  E3UiiB§Btr,  and  the  United  States  Ga- 
eette.  His  articles  oonsist  ohiefly  of  satires  in 
prose  and  verse  on  the  politios  of  the  daj.  The 
oration  on  Hamilton  was  delivered  in  the  open 
air,  on  his  interment  at  the  poreh  ei  the  old 
Trini^  Chnroh.  He  was  an  early  advocate  of  the 
Erie  Oansl,  and  was  Chairman  of  the  Canal  Com- 
missioDers  ^m  their  first  appointment  in  March, 
1810,  imtil  his  death,  which  occurred  after  a  brief 
illness,  November  6,  1816. 

When  he  was  about  dying,  he  said  to  his  friend 
at  Morrisania,  *^8ixty-nve  years  ago  it  pleased 
the  Alini^ty  to  call  me  into  existence,  here,  on 
this  spot,  in  this  very  room ;  and  how  shall  1  com- 
plain that  he  is  pleased  to  call  me  hence  ? "  From 
the  nature  of  his  disease,  he  was  aware  that  his 
hours  were  numbered.  On  the  morninff  of  his 
death,  he  inquired  of  his  near  relative,  the  Hon. 
Martin  8.  Wilkins,  what  kind  of  a  day  it  was  f 
^  A  beaotiful  day,^'  answered  his  nephew.  *^  The 
air  is  soft,  the  day  cloudless,  the  water  like  crys- 
tal ;  yon  hear  every  ripple,  and  even  the  plash  of 
the  steamboat  wheels  on  the  river ;  it  is  a  beanti- 
inl  day."  The  dying  man  seemed  to  take  in  this 
description  with  that  zest  for  nature  which  tuo- 
corded  with  the  poetic  interest  of  his  character. 
Like  Webster,  his  mind  reverted  to  Qray^s  Elegy ; 
he  looked  at  the  kind  relative,  and  repeated  his 
last  words.    "  A  beautiful  day ;  yes,  but 

"  Who  to  dumb  foVgetftilness  a  prey, 

This  pleasing  anxious  being  e'er  resigned, 
Left  the  worm  precincts  of  the  checrfm  day, 
Nor  cast  one  longing,  Ung^nnglook  behind.*** 

His  life,  with  selections  from  his  correspondence 
and  miscdlaneous  papers,  by  Jared  Sparks,  was 
published  in  1832,  in  8  vols.  8vo.  A  lai^  portion 
IS  occupied  with  his  public  and  private  correspond- 
ence on  the  French  Revolution.  His  letters  con- 
tain a  mass  of  testimony  and  sagacious  conunent 
on  that  great  event 

Morris,  like  many  energetic  men.  was  in  the 
habit  of  expressing  his  opinions  witn  a  freedom 
which  often  involved  him  in  difficulties.  His 
indulgence  in  sarcasm  also  led  to  difficulties,  and 
gained  him  enemies.  His  openness  and  sincerity 
of  character  were,  however,  duly  estimated  and 

Eriied  by  his  friends.  His  shrewdness  enabled 
im  to  take  advantage  of  favorable  opportunities 
for  the  increase  of  lus  property,  and  he  died  the 
possessor  of  a  hu^  estate.  In  person,  he  so 
doselv  resembled  Washington,  that  he  stood  as  a 
model  of  his  form  to  Houdon  the  sculptor. 

WXnOMAL  OEATIOX  BT  THB  DKAD  BODY  OP   HAXXLTOK. 

If  on  this  sad,  this  solemn  occasion,  I  should  en- 
deavor to  move  your  oommiseration,  it  would  be 
doing  injustice  to  that  sensibility,  which  has  been 
BO  generally  and  so  justly  manifested.  Far  from  at- 
tempting to  excite  your  emotions,  I  must  try  to  re- 
})res8  my  own ;  and  yet,  I  fear,  that,  insteaa  of  the 
angtiage  of  a  public  speaker,  you  will  hear  only  the 
lamentations  of  a  wailing  friend.  But  I  will  straggle 
with  my  bursting  hes^  to  portray  that  Heroic 
Spirit,  which  has  flown  to  the  mansions  of  blisa 

Students  of  Columbia — he  was  in  the  ardent 
purrait  of  knowledge  in  your  academic  shades,  when 


*  Dr.  J.  W.  Fraocts's  eomMrison  of  Webster  and  Morris,  at 
the  oelebratlon  of  Webster^  birth-ds/,  Jtaoary  18, 18M,  at  the 
AstorHonae. 


the  first  sound  at  the  American  war  etlkd  hSm  to 
the  field.  A  young  and  unprotected  volunteer, 
such  was  his  seal,  and  so  brilliant  his  service,  that 
we  heard  his  name  before  we  knew  his  person.  It 
seemed  as  if  God  had  called  him  saddenly  into 
existence,  that  he  might  assist  to  save  a  world  I 

The  penetrating  eye  of  WASunreroif  soon  perceived 
the  manlv  soirit  whidi  animated  Us  joatithi 
bosom.  By  UMt  ezoellent  judge  ef  men,  be  wm 
selected  ts  an  Aid,  and  thus  he  became  eariy  ae> 
<)uainted  with,  and  was  a  pffincipaladier  in  iht  most 
important  sotoet  of  our  Bevorafcion.  At  the  siese 
of  York,  he  pertiuacioasly  insisted  on — and  he  ob- 
tained the  command  of  a  Foriorn  Hope.  He  stonned 
the  redoubt ;  but  let  it  be  recorded  that  not  one 
single  man  of  the  enemy  perished.  Hi&  gallant 
troops,  emulating  the  heroism  of  their  chiel^  checked 
the  uplifted  arm,  and  scared  a  foe  no  longer  resist- 
ing   ^e^e  cloeed  his  imlitary  career. 

Shortly  after  the  war,  your  favor — no,  your  dis- 
cernment, called  him  to  public  office.  You  sent  him 
to  the  convention  at  Philadelphia ;  he  there  aesiated 
in  forming^  Uiat  eonttitation,  whieh  is  now  the  bend 
of  our  union,  the  shield  of  our  defence,  and  the 
source  ef  our  prosperity.  In  ngnin^  the  eompact, 
he  expressed  his  appreneaflion  that  it  did  not  con- 
tain sufficient  means  of  strength  for  ite  own  (H^aei^ 
vation ;  and  that  in  ooaaequence  we  should  share  the 
fate  of  many  other  Republics,  and  paas  tJbiough 
Anarchy  to  Despotism.  We  hoped  better  thinga 
We  confided  in  the  good  sense  of  the  American 
people ;  and,  above  al^  we  trusted  in  the  protecting 
Providence  of  the  Almighty.  On  this  important 
subject  he  never  concealed  .his  opinion.  He  dis- 
dained conoealment  Knowing  the  purity  <>f  his 
heart,  he  bore  it  as  it  were  in  his  hand,  expoeing  to 
every  passenger  its  inmost  reeessea  This  generovs 
indiscretion  subjeoted  him  to  eensore  from  miarepre- 
sentation.  His  speoulative  c^nions  were  treated 
as  deliberate  designs ;  and  yet  you  all  know  how 
strenuous,  how  unremitting  were  his  efforts  to 
establish  and  to  preserve  the  constitution.  If,  then, 
his  opinion  waa  wrong,  pardon,  01  pardon  that 
single  error,  in  a  life  devoted  to  your  service. 

At  the  time  when  our  government  was  organized, 
we  were  without  funds,  though  not  without  re- 
sources. To  call  them  into  action,  and  establish 
order  in  the  finances,  Washington  sought  for  splendid 
talents,  for  extensive  information,  and  above  ^1,  he 
sought  for  steriing,  incorruptible  integrity.  All 
these  he  found  in  Hamilton.  The  system  then 
adopted,  has  been  the  subject  of  much  animadvei^ 
sion.  If  it  be  not  without  a  fuiH,  let  it  be  remem- 
bered that  nothing  honuui  is  perfect  RecoUect  the 
cireumstanees  of  the  nsoment^recoUeet  the  conflict 
of  opinion— and,  above  all,  remember  thai  the 
mifUtUr  of  a  Republic  muU  bend  to  the  mil  of  tJu 
people.  The  administration  which  Washington 
mrmed  was  one  of  the  most  efficient,  one  of  the  best 
that  any  country  was  ever  blest  with.  And  the 
result  was  a  rapid  advance  in  power  and  pro^erity, 
of  which  there  is  no  example  in  any  other  nge  or 
nation.  The  part  whieh  Huuilton  bore  is  univenafly 
known. 

His  unsuspecting  confidence  in  professiona,  whidi 
he  believed  to  be  sincere,  led  him  to  trust  too  moch 
to  the  undeserving.  This  enwsed  him  to  misrepre- 
sentation. He  felt  himself  obliged  to  resign.  The 
cave  of  a  rising  toiily,  and  the  narrowness  of  his 
fortune,  made  it  a  duty  to  return  to  his  profession 
for  their  support  But  thou^  he  was  compelled  to 
abandon  publio  life,  never,  no,  never  for  a  moment 
did  he  abandon  the  publio  service.  He  never  lost 
sight  of  your  interests.  I  declare  to  you,  before  that 
God,  in  whose  presence  we  are  now  eq>ecially  aa- 
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ancMed)  that  in  bis  meat  priTito  and  oonfidentiol 
oonyeraations,  the  siii^  ocyectB  of  discuasioa  and 
cearideration  were  your  ^^eedom  and  happinefis. 
Yoa  well  remember  the  state  of  things  whieti  again 
called  forth  Washington  from  his  retreat  to  lead 
your  armiea.  You  know  that  he  asked  for  Hamilton 
to  be  his  second  in  command.  That  venerable  sage 
veil  knew  the  dangerous  incidents  of  a  milita^ 

Eoleeaion,  and  he  felt  the  hand  of  time  pinching 
6  at  its  source.  It  was  probable  that  he  would 
soon  be  removed  from  the  scene,  and  that  hisseeond 
would  succeed  to  the  eommand.  He  knew  by  ex- 
perience the  importance  of  that  place — and  he 
Uiought  the  sword  of  America  might  safely  be 
confided  to  the  hand  which  now  lies  cold  in  that 
eoflSn.  Ohl  my  fellow-citizeiis,  remember  this 
solemn  testimonial  that  he  was  not  ambitioua  Yet 
he  was  charged  with  ambition,  and  wounded  by  the 
imputatioB,  when  he  laid  down  his  conmiono,  he 
dedaredy  in  the  proud  independence  of  his  soul,  that 
he  never  woula  accept  of  any  office,  imless  in  a 
foreign  war  he  should  be  called  on  to  expose  Ids 
life  m  defence  of  his  country.  This  determination 
was  immovable.  It  was  his  fault  that  his  opinions  and 
\aB  resolutions  could  not  be  changed.  iLnowing  his 
own  firm  purpose,,  he  was  indignant  at  the  charge 
that  he  sought  for  place  or  power.  He  was  ambi- 
tious only  for  ^ory,  out  he  was  deeply  solicitous  for 
you.  For  hin^lf  he  feared  nothing ;  but  he  feared 
that  bad  men  might,  by  fiklae  professions,  acquire 
your  confidence,  and  abuse  it  to  your  ruin. 

Brethren  of  Uie  Cincinnati — ^there  lies  our  chief! 
Let  him  still  be  our  model  Like  him,  after  long  and 
faithful  public  services,  let  us  cheerfully  perform  the 
Booial  duties  of  private  life.  Oh  I  he  was  mild  and 
gentle.  In  him  there  was  no  offence;  no  guile. 
His  generous  hand  and  heart  were  open  to  alL 

Qentlemen  of  the  bar — ^you  have  lost  your  bright- 
est ornament  Cherish  and  inutate  his  example. 
While,  like  him,  with  justifiable,  and  with  laudable 
■eal,  you  pursue  the  interests  of  your  clients,  remem- 
ber, like  him,  the  eternal  principle  of  justice. 

Fellow-citizens — ^you  have  long  witnessed  his  pro- 
feviooal  conduct,  and  felt  his  unrivalled  eloquence. 
Yon  know  how  well  he  performed  the  duties  of  a 
citizen — ^you  know  that  he  never  courted  your 
favor  by  adulation  or  the  sacrifice  of  his  own 
judgment  You  have  seen  him  contending  against 
you,  and  savins  your  dearest  interests  as  it  were,  in 
spite  of  yourselvea  And  you  now  feel  and  enjoy 
tne  benefits  resulting  from  the  firm  energy  of  his 
conduct  Bear  this  testimony  to  the  memory  of  my 
departed  friend.  I  charge  you  to  protect  hUfcane, 
It  IS  all  he  has  left — all  tnat  these  poor  orphan  chil- 
dren will  inherit  from  their  father.  But,  my  country- 
men, that  fame  may  be  a  rich  treasure  to  you  also. 
Let  it  be  the  test  by  which  to  examine  those  who 
solicit  your  favour.  Disregarding  professions,  view 
their  conduct,  and  on  a  doubtful  occasion  ask,  would 
Hamilton  have  done  this  thing  f 

You  all  know  how  he  perished  On  this  last  scene 
I  cannot,  I  must  not  dweiL  It  might  excite  emotions 
too  strong  for  your  better  judgment  Suffer  not 
your  indignation  to  lead  to  any  act  which  might 
again  offend  the  insulted  majesty  of  the  lawa  On 
hia  part,  as  from  his  lips,  though  with  my  voice-^ 
fi>r  nis  voice  you  will  hear  no  more— let  me  entreat 
yon  to  respect  yourselves. 

And  noV,  ye  ministers  of  the  everlasting  Gk>d,  per- 
Ibnn  your  holy  office,  and  commit  these  Mhes  olour 
departed  brother  to  liie  bosom  of  the  grave. 


>amoir  or  ths  BotriBos— 1814 

*R8  donei    The  long  agony  is  ovw.    The  Bour* 
bona  are  restored    F^raoee  repoiea  in  the  anus  of 


her  legitimato  prince.  We  may  now  express  our 
attachment  to  her  consistently  with  the  respeot  we 
owe  to  owmlvet.  We  recall  to  remembrance  that 
interesting  period,  when,  in  the  fellowship  of  arms, 
our  souls  were  mingled  at  the  convivial  feast,  and 
our  Uood  on  the  field  of  glory.  We  look,  exulting, 
at  the  plain  of  Yoi^  There  French  and  American 
troops  contended,  in  generous  strifie,  who  first  should 
reacn  the  goal  of-  victory.  There  the  contest  for  in- 
dependence was  dosed.  There  was  sealed  our  title 
to  oe  numbered  among  the  nations. 

Thank  Gk>d,  we  can,  at  length,  avow  the  senti- 
ments of  gratitude  to  that  august  fanuly,  under 
whose  away  the  fleets  and  armies  of  France  and 
Spain  were  arrayed  in  defence  of  American  liberty. 
We  then  hailed  Louis  the  Sixteenth  protector  of  the 
ri^hte  of  mankind.  We  loved  him.  We  deplored 
his  fiite.  We  are  unsullied  by  the  embrace  of  his 
Hssnssinfl.  Our  wishes,  our  prayers,  have  accompa^ 
nied  the  loyal  Spaniards  in  their  struggle ;  and  we 
blush  tl^  Americana  were  permitted  to  offer  only 
wishes  and  prayers. 

•  ••••• 

This  virtuous  monarch,  our  friend  in  the  hour  of 
danger,  was  the  victim  of  liis  own  goodness.  Ar- 
denUy  desirous  to  ameliorate  the  condition  of  sub- 
jects for  whom  he  felt  the  fondness  of  a  fleither,  he 
thought  no  sacrifice  of  power  too  great  if  he  could 

E remote  their  felicity.  He  had  been  persaaded  that 
is  prerogative,  useless  to  him,  was  oppressive  to 
them.  Dangerous  eri'or!  He  had  been  told  and 
believed,  that  in  their  loyalty  he  had  a  perfect  de- 
fence against  the  intrigues  of  turbulent  demagogues^ 
Fatal  delusion  I  This  just,  this  merciful  prince,  was 
led  to  execution  amid  the  insulting  shouts  of  a  fero- 
cious mob.  He  was  guarded  by  nulitia  who  felt  hor- 
ror at  the  office.  The  royal  victim,  collected  in 
himself,  was  occupied,  during  the  long  procession,  in 
beseeching  the  divine  majesty  to  pardon  his  rebel- 
lious subjects.  But  the  stroke  which  severed  from 
the  body  his  innocent  head,  cut  them  off  from  for- 
giveness, untU  they  should  have  expiated  the  crime 
by  lengthened  years  of  misery.  O I  it  was  a  crime 
against  nature  and  against  heaven.  A  murder  most 
foul  and  cruel  A  deed  at  which  fiends  might  have 
wept  I  was  in  Paris.  I  saw  the  gu^  of  sorrow. 
I  heard  the  general  groan.  Every  bosom  anticipated 
tiie  sentence  of  an  ayenffing  Gk>d.  It  was  like  asecond 
fSall  of  man.  An  awfol  scene  of  affliction,  guilt,  and 
horror.  Ail  were  humbled  to  the  dust,  save  only 
thoee  who  exulted,  in  screams  of  diabolic  rapture, 
at  their  success  ia  driving  an  assembly  over  which 
they  tyrannised  to  this  nefarious  act 

On  the  same  scaffold,  condemned  by  the  same 
judffes,  perished  Danton  himself.  He  perished,  con- 
spiring to  place  the  imprisoned  son  on  the  throne  of 
a  father  wnom  he  had  laboured  to  destroy.  He  be- 
lieved that  Louis  the  Sixteenth  had  been  too  much 
disgraced  to  reign  over  a  proud  nation.  Combining, 
therefore,  the  courage  of  a  hero  with  the  energy  of 
a  conspirator,  and  unrestrained  by  religion  or  mercy, 
he  determined  to  strike  off  the  head  which  he  thought 
unfit  for  a  crown.  In  the  rapid  march  of  fate  his 
own  soon  fell.  Insulted  with  the  semblance  of  trial, 
convicted  without  proof,  condemned  unheard,  he 
roared  in  a  voice  of  tiiunder, ''  I  have  been  told,  and 
now  believe,  that  the  puni^ment  of  man  is  the 
fruit  of  his  crime.  Wretches  I  I  gave  you  the  pow- 
er of  dooming  innocence  to  death,  and  I,  by  your 
doom,  must  die.  The  same  justice  shall  overtake 
those  who  sent  me  here  and  you  alifk*^  The  voice 
of  the  savage  was  proplietic  / 
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Tliifl  occasion  does  not  require,  neither  will  it  per- 
mit of,  a  history,  or  even  the  rapid  recapitulation, 
of  important  events.  We  have  i»een  the  tumults  of 
democracy  terminate,  in  France,  as  they  have  every- 
where terminated,  in  despotism.  What  had  been 
foreseen  and  foretold,  arrived.  The  power  of  usur- 
pation was  directed  and  maintained  by  great  talentsw 
Gigantic  schemes  of  conquest,  prepared  with  deep 
and  dark  intrigae,  vast  masses  of  force  conducted 
with  consimunate  skill,  a  cold  indifference  to  the 
miseries  of  mankind,  a  profound  contempt  for  moral 
ties,  a  marble-hearted  atheism,  to  which  religion 
was  only  a  political  instrument,  and  the  stern  perse- 
vering will  to  bend  everything  to  his  purpose,  were 
the  means  of  Napoleon  to  piake  himself  the  terror, 
the  wonder,  and  the  scourge  of  nations.  The  gall- 
ing of  his  iron  yoke  taught  Frenchmen  feelingly  to 
know  how  much  they  had  lost  in  breaking  the  bands 
of  their  allegiance.  They  had,  indeed,  to  amuse 
them,  the  pomp  of  triumph,  the  shout  of  victory, 
and  the  consciousness  of  force  which  made  the 
neighboring  nations  groan.  But  the  fruits  of  their 
labour  were  wrested  from  them  to  gratify  the  exti*a- 
vagance  of  vanity,  or  supply  the  waste  of  war. 
Their  children  were  torn  from  their  bosoms,  and 
mATohed  off  in  chains  to  the  altar  of  impious,  insa- 
tiable ambition.  Aged  parents,  who  with  trembling 
step  had  followed  to  bid  the  last  of  many  sous  a  ii- 
nal,  fond  adieu,  in.  returning  to  their  cottage,  once 
the  scene  of  humble  happiness,  but  now  stiipt  by 
remorseless  collectors  of  everything  which  could  be 
sold,  looking  around  in  vain  for  the  little  objects  to 
which  use  and  need  had  given  value,  and  seeinff 
mily  the  remnant  of  that  loaf  from  which  they  had 
ta^en  their  last  meal,  moistened  with  bitter  tears, 
turn  their  eyes  to  heaven,  then,  throwing  theipsclves 
in  each  other's  arms,  exclaim,  my  child  I  my  child  I 
Such,  France,  were  thy  sufferings.  Thus  was  the 
innocent  blood  of  thy  sovereign  visited  upon  thee. 
Frenchmen  I  by  these  woes  were  you  taught  to  feel 
the  present,  the  avenging  God.  It  was  this  deep 
agony  which  led  you  to  declare  to  your  sovereigns 
brother,  in  the  language  of  nature  and  truth,  *'  Sir, 
we  bring  you  our  hearts;  the  tyrant  has  left  us 
nothing  else  to  give." 

****** 

At  length,  after  many  battles,  l^e  well-planned 
movements  of  the  allies  obliged  Napoleon  to  aban- 
don Dresden.  From  that  moment  nis  position  on 
the  Elbe  was  insecure.  But  pride  haa  fixed  him 
there:  perhaps,  too,  the  same  blind  confidence  in 
fortune.  His  force  was  collected  at  Leipaic  Leipsic, 
in  the  war  of  thirty  years,  had  seen  tne  great  Gus- 
tavus  fall  in  the  arms  of  victory.  Leipsic  again 
witnessed  a  battle,  on  whose  issue  hung  the  inde- 
pendence, not  of  Germany  alone,  but  of  every  state 
on  the  continent  of  Europe.  Hard,  long,  and  obsti- 
nate, was  the  conflict  On  both  sides  were  displayed 
lui  union  of  the  rarest  skill,  discipline,  and  courage. 
As  the  flood-tide  waves  of  ocean,  in  approaching 
the  shore,  rush,  foam,  thunder,  break,  retire,  return 
--so  broke,  retired,  and  returned  the  allied  batta- 
lions, impetuously  propelled  bvthe  pressure  of  their 
brethren  in  armaw  And  as  the  whelming  flood,  a 
passage  forced  through  the  breach,  rends,  tears,  scat- 
ters, dissipates,  and  bears  away  its  unnumbereil 
sands,  so  was  tlie  tyrant's  host  overwhelmed,  scat- 
tered, and  borne  away. 

And  now  behold  a  scene  sublime.  Three  mighty 
monarchs  lay  down  th«r  crowns  and  swords.  Tliey 
jGall  on  their  knees.  Thoy  raise  their  eyes  and  hands 
to  heaven.  They  pour  out  thank^ving  to  the  God 
of  Battles.  To  him,  the  King  of  kings,  sole,  self- 
existent,  in  whom  alone  is  might,  majesty,  and  do- 
minion.   With  one  voice  they  cry,  "  The  Lord  u 


wkhu9.  Brotkar,  ike  Lord  U  with  U9.  Glory  }>$*• 
the  Lord.*'  Contrast  this  spectacle  with  that  whiek 
had  been  exhibited  thirteen  months  before  on  tba 
plains  of  Russiik 

*  *  *  #  *  # 

Again  the  cannon  roar.  The  long  arches  of  ^e 
Louvre  tremble.  The  battle  rages.  The  heigfata  of 
Montmartre  are  assailed.  They  are  carried.  Hm 
allies  look  down,  victorious,  on  the  lofty  domes  and 
spires  of  Paris.  Lol  the  capital  of  that  nation 
which  dictated  ignominious  terms  of  pence  in  Vien- 
na and  Berlin;  the  capital  of  that  nation  which 
wrapt  in  flames  tlie  capital  of  the  Czars,  is  in  the 
power  of  its  foes.  Their  troops  are  in  fiill  mardL 
The  flushed  soldier  may  soon  satiate  his  lust  and  glut 
his  vengeance.  See  before  you,  princes,  tfie  schocd 
of  that  wildering  phOosophy  which  undermined 
your  thrones,  lu  those  sumptuous  palaces  dwell 
voluptuaries,  who,  professing  philanthropy,  love 
only  themselves,  lliere  recline,  on  conches  <4r  down, 
those  polished  friends  of  man,  who,  reveUing  in  the 
bosom  of  delight,  see  with  indifference  a  beggar 
perish,  and  calmly  issue  orders  for  the  oonflagration 
of  cities  and  the  pillage  of  kingdoms.  Listen  to  the 
voice  of  retributive  justice.  "Hirow  loose  the  reins 
of  discipline.  Cry  havoc!  avenge  I  avenge!  No- 
Yonder  is  the  white  flag :  Emblem  ofpeaca  It  ap- 
proaches. They  supplicate  mercy.  Halt!  Citizens 
of  America,  what,  on  such  an  occasion,  would  Napo- 
leon have  donef  Interrogate  his  c<Hidnct  during 
fifteen  years  of  triumph.  Hee  this  paragon  of  philo- 
sophers spread  ruin  around  him — his  iron  heart  in- 
sensible to  pity — his  ears  deaf  to  the  voice  of  r^i- 
gion  and  mercy.  And  now  see  two  Christian  nK>- 
narchs,  after  granting  pardon  and  protection,  descend 
from  the  heights  of  Montmartre  and  march  through 
the  streets  of  that  ffreat  city  in  peaceftd  trium]^ 
See,  following  them,  half  a  million  of  men,  women, 
and  children,  who  hail,  with  shouts  of  gratitude, 
Alexander  the  deliverer.  They  literally  kiss  his  feet. 
And,  like  those  of  old,  who  approached  the  Saviour 
of  the  world,  they  touch,  in  transport,  the  hem  of 
his  garment  and  feel  sanctified.     He  enters  the  tem- 

Sle  of  the  living  God.  In  humble  imitation  of  his 
ivine  master,  he  proclaims  pardon  and  peace. 
Those  lips,  which,  viottirious  in  the  plain  of  Leipsic. 
cried  out  Glory  to  God,  now,  aeain  yictorious,  com- 
plete the  anthem  of  benediction.  "Glory  be  to 
God  in  the  highest,  and  on  earth  peace.  Good  will 
toward  men."  Let  all  nature  join  in  the  triumphant 
song.  Glory  I  glory  I  to  God ;  and  on  earth  peaca 

4i  *  4i  *  *  le 

That  royal  house  now  reigns.  The  Bourbons  are 
restored.  Rejoice  France!  Spain!  Portugal!  You 
are  governed  Dy  your  legitimate  kings — Europe !  re- 
joice. Tlie  Bourbons  are  restored.  The  family  of 
nations  is  completed.  Peace,  the  dove  descending 
from  heaven,  spreads  over  you  her  downy  pinions. 
Nations  of  Europe,  ye  are  her  brethren  once  more 
Embrace.  Rejoice.  And  thou,  too,  my  much 
wronged  country,  my  dear  abused,  self-mnrdered 
country,  bleeding  as  thou  art,  rejoice.  The  Bour- 
bons are  restored.  Thy  frieutls  now  reign.  The 
long  agony  is  over.    The  Bourbons  are  restored. 

ALEXANDER  GBAYDON, 

The  author  of  a  choice  volume  of  personal  and 
revolutionary  memoirs  which  has  not  been  valued 
as  it  deserves  to  be,  in  our  American  literature, 
"was  a  native  of  Pennsylvania,  bom  in  the  then 
village  of  Bristol,  April  *1 0, 1 762.  His  father  was 
an  Irishman,  who  engaged  in  business  in  Phila- 
delphia, where  he  was  recessed  in  society  aa  a 
gentleman  of  spirit  and  literatoie.    Akuuider 
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ednoated  at  Philadelphia,  and  had  for  his 
preceptor  a  Sootchnum,  John  Beveridge,  whose 
Tohiqae  of  Ladn  poems  has  already  been  no- 
ticed in  these  pages.*  The  account  of  Gray- 
don's  school-boy  days  in  the  Memoirs  is 
minate  and  entertaining,  and  the  interest  in- 
creases when  he  describes  the  characters  at  his 
mother's  boarding-honse  (after  the  death  of  his 
fiitberl  among  whom  were  Sir  William  Draper^t 
DeKalb,  and  Rivington,  the  printer  in  New  York, 
who  practised  his  theatrical  heroics  and  *^high 
links  ^'  on  the  premises.  The  youthfal  follies  of  a 
lad  of  spirit  of  the  olden  time  are  doly  related 
with  l^e  feshionable  admiration  of  the  day  for 
Lovelace  in  the  novel  of  Richardson,  who  proba- 
cy, with  all  his  good  intentions,  made  more  rakes 
than  saints.  Possessed  of  some  knowledge  of  the 
law  at  the  age  of  twentv-three,  when  Congress 
was  raising  troops  for  the  service  in  1775,  he 
received  the  appointment  of  Oaptain,  and  tra- 
versed his  state  for  recmits.  ELe  was  soon  in- 
tmsted  with  carrying  a' sum  of  money  to  Schuyler 
at  Lake  Gborge,  a  Journey  which  furnishes  him 
some  characteristic  incidents  for  his  narrative. 
On  hU  return  he  joined  the  forces  at  New  York, 
was  at  the  retreat  from  Long  Island,  and  was 
taken  a  prisoner  at  the  subsequent  action  on 
Harlem  heights.  He  was  retained  in  New  York,. 
where  he  met  Ethan  Allen,  was  then  quartered 
at  Flatbnsh,  where  he  appears  to  have  passed  the 
time  in  observation  of  the  inhabitants,  and  whence 
he  was  liberated  on  parold,  when  he  passed  through 
the  American  camp  at  Morristown,  and  witnessed 
at  Washington's  table  the  elegant  manners  of 
Hamilton,  finally  establishing  himself  at  Reading. 
In  1778  he  was  fully  released  in  the  exchange  of 
prisoner^  and  celebrated  the  event  by  marrying 
iCiss  Wo*)d  of  Berks  county.  From  that  time  he 
was  a  spectator  of  the  war  and  a  student  of  the 
manners  and  personages  of  the  times.  In  1785 
he  received  from  the  government  of  his  state  an 
appointment  to  the  Prothonotaryship  of  the  coun- 
ty of  Dauphin,  and  removed  to  Uarrisbuijh, 
where  he  remained  in  the  enjoyment  of  his  ofBce 
tin  he  was  removed  by  Gov.  McKean,  who 
introduced  his  system  of  political  decapitation  on 
his  induction  in  1799.  Graydon  then  lived  on  a 
small  farm  in  the  neighborhood  of  Harrisburgh, 
from  which  out-of-the-way  quarter  he  sent  forth, 
in  1811,  his  Memoirs  of  a  Life^  chiefly  passed  in 
Pennsyhania^  withm  the  Ictst  sixty  years  ;  with 
Oeeasional  Bemarhs  vpon  the  General  Ocewrrenr 
ce^  Character^  and  Spirit  of  that  JSveniful  Fe- 


riod.X    In  this  form,  in  a  small  volume,  on  dingy 


•  Antsj^  188. 

t  sir  Willtam  Bnper  was  the  oorrespondent  of  Janlns. 
I^eKTioff  England  after  this  enooanter  ho  arrlTod  at  Charles- 
ton. 8.  C^  In  January,  1769,  and  trarelling  to  New  York,  mar- 
ited  Mlae  DeLanoey,  daughter  of  Governor  DeLanoej,  of  New 
Tork.    She  died  in  1773,  when  he  was  appointed  Gorernor  of 

%  Printed  hj  John  Wyeth.  ISmo.  pp.  878. 
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paper,  one  of  the  most  entertaining  works,  illos- 
trating  a  most  important  period  of  our  history 
and  manners,  written  with  n-ankness  and  schoUu*- 
ship,  and  abounding  with  anecdote,  was  suffered  to 
languish  in  a  feeble  circulation,  known  for  the  most 
part  only  to  curious  readers,  till  Mr.  John  Stock- 
ton littell  reissned  it  in  a  second  edition,  with  a 
biographical  preface  and  ample  historical  annota- 
tions, including  some  valuable  original  notes  by 
the  author.  He  has  also  divided  the  work  into 
chapters  with  appropriate  headings  and  an  indis- 
pensable index.*  Besides  its  personal  anecdotes, 
It  contains  notices  of  many  of  the  leading  per- 
sonages of  the  war,  and  in  tiie  latter  portions 
gives  free  expression  to  the  anti-Jeffersonion  sen- 
timents of  the  author,  for  which  he  had  sharp 
motive  in  his  loss  of  office. 

John  Gait,  the  novelist,  and  a  student  of  Ameri- 
can affairs,  tiiought  so  well  of  the  work,  attracted 
by  its  anecdote  and  living  portraits  of  the  times, 
that  he  caused  it  to  be  reprinted  at  Edinburgh  In 
1822  with  a  complimentary  dedication  which  he 
wrote,  addressed  to  the  American  Minister  at 
London. 

In  1818-14  we  find  Graydon  contributor  of  a 
series  of  papers  to  the  Part-Folio^  tntitled  ^btss 
of  a  Desultory  Reader^  which  include  comments 
upon  the  Classics  and  French  and  English  literature 
exhibiting  a  high  order  of  cultivation.  In  1816 
he  returned  to  Philadelphia  with  the  intention  of 
improving  his  af&tirs  by  becoming  a  publisher, 
but  he  died,  May  2,  1818,  before  tiiis  could  be 
carried  into  effect. 

In  the  Port-Folio  for  July  of  that  year  there  is 
a  tribute  to  his  memory,  in  which  he  is  described 
as  having  been  a  representative  of  ^^that  old 
school  of  accomplished  gentiemen,  wliich  flou* 
j-ished  before  our  Revolution ; — at  a  period  when 
the  courtesy  of  society .  was  not  disturbed  by 
insubordination  in  systems,  nor  violated  by  laxity 
in  ^ntiments,*'  and  in  whicl^  the  writer  notices 
*^the  elegance  of  his  person,  that  he  retained  in 
an  uncommon  degree  to  his  latest  hour.'* 

One  of  his  last  acts  had  been  to  send  to  the 
Port-Folio  a  translation  of  the  Latin  Epigram — 

Avulss  e  ramo,  frons  o  miseranda,  virenti, 
Maroida  quo  vndis  t — Quo  vndam,  neecio--— Qnercnm 
Matemam  columenque  meum  stravere  procells. 
Inde  mihi  illudit  2ieph vras,  Boreasve ;  vagamque 
Montibus  ad  vaUes,  syivis  me  volvit  ad  agros : 
Neo  contra  nitor.    Quo  tendunt  omnia  tendo ; 
Quo  fertorpariter  folium  lauri  rosaeque. 

Attempted  in  English, 

Tom  from  thy  nurturing  branch,  poor,  fallen  leaf. 
What  hapless  lot  awaits  thy  withering  form  t 
Alas  I  I  know  not,  but  I  mourn  in  chief, 
My  parent  oak  laid  prostrate  by  the  storm. 

Hence  doomed  the  sport  of  every  vagrant  breeze 
Fm  hurried  up  the  mount,  then  down  again ; 
One  while  I  mildew  under  shading  trees, 
Now,  whirl'd  afield,  I  bleach  upon  the  plain. 

In  short,  I  go  where  all  things  earthly  tend, 
And  unresisting  meet  my  wasting  foes, 


*The  title  la  somewhat  chaneod :  M&mnirt  qf  JHb  Own 
Thne^  wUh  RendnUoenoe^  of  thAMcn  and  Evenia  qfHis  Rmxh 
liUton.  By  Alexander  Oravdon.  Edited  by  John  Stookton 
Littell,  Member  of  the  Historical  Society  of  Pennsrlraaiai 
Philadelphia.  Lindsay  ft  BloUston,  1846.    8ro.  pp.  601 
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For  odks  and  bramble  haye  one  common  end — 
The  foliage  of  the  laurel  and  the  rose. 

BSXTUH  omCXBS  IK  FHILASSLFHIA  BKTOBa  TBI  BXTOLVTIOir. 

But  it  was  not  alone  by  hostile  alarms,  that  the 
good  peoi)le  of  Philadelphia  were  annoyetl  Th.^u* 
tranquillity  had  been  likewise  disturbed  by  the  unciti- 
zenlike  conduct  of  a  pair  of  British  officers,  who, 
for  want  of  something  better  to  do,  bnd  plunged 
themselves  into  nn  excess  of  intemperance;  and  in 
the  plenitude  of  wine  and  hilarity,  paraded  the 
streets  at  all  hours, 

A  Is  ckrtu  de  cieox  dsns  Tombre  de  la  unit, 

to  the  no  small  terror  of  the  sober  and  the  timid. 
The  firm  of  this  duumvirntewns  Ogle  and  Friend, 
names  always  couplcnl  together,  like  those  of  Castor 
and  Pollux,  or  ot  I*yladcs  and  Orestea.  But  the 
cement  which  connected  them,  was  scarcely  so  pure 
as  that  which  had  united  tliose  heroes  of  antiquity. 
It  could  hardly  be  called  friendship,  but  was  rather 
a  confederacy  in  debauchery  nnd  riot,  exemplified 
in  a  never  en<ling  round  of  fh^lic  and  fun.  It  was 
related  of  Cele,  that  upon  hirinc:  a  servant,  he  had 
Btipnlnted  with  him  that  he  should  never  get  drunk 
but  when  his  master  was  sober.  But  the  fellow 
tome  time  after  requeste<l  his  discharge,  giving  for 
his  reason,  thig  he  had  in  truth  no  dislike  to  a  social 
glass  himself;  but  it  had  so  happened,  that  the  terms 
of  the  agreement  had  absolutely  cut  him  off  from 
any  chance  of  ever  indulging  his  propeu^tity. 

Many  are  the  pranks  I  have  heard  ascribed,  either 
conjointly  or  senarately,  to  this  par  nobiU  fratrwn. 
That  of  Ogle's  nrst  appearance  in  Philadelphia,  has 
been  thus  related  to  roe  bv  Mr.  Will  Richards,  the 
apothecary,  who,  it  is  well  known,  was,  from  his 
tHze  and  manner,  as  fine  a  figure  for  Falstaff  as  the 
imagination  can  conceive.     **  One  afternoon,"  said 
he,    "an   officer  in  full  regimentals,   booted   and 
spurred,  with  a  whip  in  his  hand,  spattered  with 
mud  from  top  to  toe,  and  reelinjf  under  the  effects 
of  an  overdose  of  liquor,  made  his  entrance  into  the 
coffee-house,  in  a  box  of  which  I  wns  sitting,  perus- 
ing a  newspaper.     IX.e  wns  probably  under  the«  im- 
pression, that  every  man  be  was  to  meet  would  be  a 
Quaker,  and  that  a  Quaker  was  no  other  than  a 
licensed  Simon  Pure  for   his  amusement:   for  no 
sooner   had  he  entered,  than  throwing  his  arms 
about  the  neck  of  Mr.  Joshua  Fisher  with  the  excla- 
mation of— "Ah,  my  dear  Broadbrim,  ^ve  me  a 
kiss/  he  began  tojilnver  him  most  lovingly.    As 
Joshua  was  a  good  deal  embarrassed  by  the  saluta- 
tion, and  wholly  unable  to  parry  the  assault  or 
shake  off  the  fond  intruder,  I  interfered  in  his  be- 
half  and  effected  a  separation,  when  Ogle,  turning 
to  me,  cried  out,  *  Hali  1  my  jolly  fellow,  give  me  a 
smack  of  your  fat  chops,*  and  immediately  fell  to 
hugging  and  kissing  -me,  as  he  had  done   Fisher. 
But  instead  of  the  coyness  he  had  shown,  I  hugged 
and  kissed  in  my  turn  as  hard  as  I  was  able,  until 
my  weight  at  length  brought  Ogle  to  the  floor,  and 
myself  on  top  of  him.     Kevertheless,  I  kept  kissing 
away,  until  nearly  mashed  and  suffocated,  he  ex- 
claimed, '  for  Heaven's  sake  let  me  up,  let  me  up, 
or  you  will  smother  me  I'    Having  sufficiently  tor- 
mented him  and  avenged  Joehua  tisher,  I  permitted 
him  to  rise,  when  he  seemed  a  good  deal  sobered, 
and  finding  that  I  was  neither  a  Quaker  nor  wholly 
ignorant  of  the  world,  he  evinced  some  respect  for 
me,  took  a  seat  with  me  in  a  box,  and  entering  into 
conversation,    soon  discovered,  that    howeyer   he 
might  be  disguised  by  intoxication,  he  well  knew 
what  belonged  to  the  character  of  a  gentleman. 
This,"  said  Richards,  "  was  the  commencement  of  an 
acquaintance  between  ub;  and  Captain  Ogle  some- 


«( 


times  called  to  see  me,  upon  which  oecasioiia  lie 
always  behaved  with  the  utmost  propriety  and  de- 
corum." 

This  same- coffee-house,  the  only  one  indeed  in  the 
city,  was  also  the  scene  of  another  aSmy  by  Ogle 
ani  Friend,  in  ooniunction.  I  know  not  what  parti- 
»cular  acts  of  mischief  they  had  been  guilty  o^-but 
they  were  very  drunk,  and  their  conduct  so  ex- 
tremely disquieting  and  insultin|^  to  the  peaceable 
citixens  there  assembled,  that  being  no  longer  able 
to  endure  it,  it  was  judged  expedient  to  commit 
them ;  and  Mr.  Chew  happening  to  be  there,  under- 
took, in  virtue  probably  of  his  office  of  recorder,  to 
write  their  commitment  £ut  Ogle,  facetioiKly 
joggling  his  elbow,  and  interrupting  hhn  with  a  re- 
petition of  the  pitiful  inteijection  of  "  Ah,  now,  Mr, 
Chew  r  he  was  driven  from  his  gravity,  and  obliged 
to  throw  awoy  the  pen.     It  was  then  taken  up  by 

Alderman  M n,  with  a  determination  to  go 

through  with  the  business,  when  the  culprita  reeling 
round  him,  and  Ogle  in  particular,  hanging  over  his 
shoulder  and  rending  after  him  as  he  wrote^  at 
length,  with  irresistible  effect,  hit  upon  an  unfortii- 
nate  oversight  of  the  alderman.  "  Aye,"  says  he, 
"  my  father  was  a  justice  of  peace  too,  but  he  did 
not  spell  that  word  as  you  aa  I  remember  per- 
fectly well,  that  instead  *of  an  S  he  always  usea  to 
spell  ciRoujJSTAKCE  with  a  C.**  This  sarcastic  thrust 
at  tlie  scribe,  entirely  turned  the  tide  in  favor  of  the 
rioters  ;  and  the  company  being  disarmed  of  their 
resentment,  the  alderman  had  no  dispootion  to  pro- 
voke farther  criticism  by  going  on  with  the  mittiwtua* 
The  irregularities  of  Uiese  gay  rakes  were  not 
more  eccentric  than  diversified ;  and  the  more  ex- 
travagant they  could  render  them,  the  better.  At 
t  one  time,  they  would  drive  full  tilt  through  the 
I  streets  in  a  chair ;  and  upon  one  of  these  occasions^ 
on  approaching  a  boom  which  had  been  thrown 
across  the  street,  in  a  part  that  was  undei going  the 
operation  of  paving,  they  Inshed  forward  their 
steed,  and  sousing  against  the  spar  with  great  yio- 
lence,  they  were  consequently  hurled  from  their 
seats,  like  Don  Quixote  in  his  temerarious  assault  of 
the  windmills.  At  aAother  time,  at  Doctor  Orme's 
the  apothecary,  where  Ogle  lodged,  they,  in  emula- 
tion of  the  same  mad  hero  at  the  puppet-show,  laid 
about  them  with  tlieir  canee  upon  the  defenedeas 
bottles  and  phials,  at  the  same  time  assaulting  a  di- 
minutive Maryland  parson,  whom,  in  their  froUe, 
they  kicked  m>m  the  street-door  to  the  kitchen.  He 
was  a  fellow  lodger  of  Ogle's ;  and,  to  make  him 
some  amends  for  the  roughness  of  this  usage,  they 
shortly  after  took  him  drunk  to  the  dancing  assem- 
bly, where,  through  the  instrumentality  of  this 
unworthy  son  of  the  church,  they  contrived  Xo 
excite  a  notable  hubbub.  Though  they  had  es- 
caped, as  already  mentioned,  at  the  coffee-house, 
yet  their  repeated  malfeasances  had  brought  them 
witliin  the  notice  of  the  civil  authority ;  and  they 
had  more  than  once  been  in  the  clutches  of  the 

mayor  of  the  city.     This  was  Mr.  S ,  a  ouall 

man  of  a  squat,  bandy-legged  figure ;  and  hence,  by 
way  of  being  revenged  on  him,  they  bribed  a  negro 
with  a  precisely  similar  pair  of  legs,  to  carry  liim  a 
billet,  which  imported,  that  as  the  bearer  had  in 
vain  searched  the  town  for  a  pair  of  hose  that  might 
fit  him,  he  now  applied  to  his  honour  to  be  informed 
where  he  purchased  bis  stockings. 

I  have  been  told  that  General  Lee,  when  a  cap- 
tain in  the  British  service,  had  got  inyolved  in  this 
yortex  of  dissipation;  and  although  afterwards  so 
strenuous  an  advocate  for  the  civil  rights  of  the 
Americans,  had  been  made  to  smart  seyerelr  for 
their  violation,  by  the  jnayoi^s  court  of  Fhiladei- 
phia. 


ALEXANDER  GRAYDON. 
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The  common  observation,  tliat  when  men  become 
soldiers  they  lose  the  character  and  feelings  of  citi- 
zens, was  amply  illustrated  by  the  generid  conduct 
of  the  British  officers  in  America.  Their  studied 
contempt  of  the  mohairs^  by  which  term  all  those 
who  were  not  in  uniform  were  distinguished,  was 
manifest  on  all  occasions;  and  it  is  by  no  means  im- 
probable, that  the  disgust  then  excited,  might  have 
more  easily  ripened  into  that  harvest  of  discontent, 
which  subsequent  injuries  called  forth,  and  which 
terminated  in  a  subduction  of  allegiance  from  the 
parent  land. 

JAIOS  SMTIB,  OF  PKN1C8TLTAKIA,  TnS  BTQNia  OF  TBE  DIOUL- 
BATIOlff  or  niDSPKHBEirOS. 

Besides  my  fellow  boarders  there  were  several 
young  men  in  the  town  (York,  Pa.),  whose  company 
served  to  relieve  the  dreariness  of  my  solitude ;  for 
such  it  was,  compared  with  the  scene  from  which 
I  had  removed.  Tliese,  for  the  most  part,  are  yet 
living,  generally  known  and  respected.  TTiere  was 
also  in  the  place  an  oddity,  who,  though  not  to  be 
classed  with  its  young  men,  I  sometimes  fell  in  with. 
This  was  Mr.  James  Smith,  the  lawyer,  then  in  con- 
siderable practice.  He  was  probably  between  forty 
and  fifty  years  of  age,  fond  of  ids  bottle  and  young 
company,  and  possessed  of  an  original  species  of 
drollery.  This,  as  may  perhaps  be  said  of  all  per- 
sons in  this  way,  consisted  more  in  the  manner  than 
the  matter :  for  which  reason,  it  is  scarcely  possi- 
ble to  convey  a  just  notion  of  it  to  the  reader.  In 
him  it  much  depended  0:1  an  uncouthness  of  gesture, 
a  certain  ludicrous  cast  of  countenance,  and  a  drawl- 
ing mode  of  utterance,  which,  taken  in  conjnnction 
with  his  eccentric  ideas,  produced  nn  effect  irresis- 
tibly comical;  though  on  an  analysis  it  would  be 
difficult  to  decide,  whether  the  man  or  the  saying 
most  constituted  the  jest  The  most  trivial  incident 
from  his  mouth  was  stamped  with  his  originality : 
and  in  relating  one  evening  how  he  had  been  dis- 
turbed in  his  office  by  a  cow,  he  gave  inconceivable 
xest  to  his  narration,  by  his  manner  of  telling  how 
she  thrust  her  nose  into  the  door,  and  there  roared 
like  a  Kumidian  lion.  Like  the  picture  of  Garrick 
between  tragedy  and  comedy,  his  phiz  exhibited  a 
struggle  between  tragedy  and  farce,  in  which  the 
latter  seemed  on  the  eve  of  predominating.  With 
a  sufficiency  of  various  reading  to  furnish  him  with 
materials  for  ridiculous  allusions  and  incongruous 
combinations,  he  never  was  so  successful  as  when  he 
could  find  a  learned  pedant  to  play  upon :  and  of 
all  men.  Judge  Stedman,  when  mellow,  was  best 
calculated  for  his  butt  The  judge  was  a  Scotch- 
man, a  man  of  reading  and  erudition,  though  ex- 
tremely magisterial  and  do^piatical  in  his  cups. 
This  it  was  which  ffave  point  to  the  humor  of 
Smith,  who,  as  if  desirous  of  coming  in  for  his  share 
of  the  glory,  while  Stedman  was  in  full  display  of 
bis  historical  knowledge,  never  failed  to  set  him 
raving  by  some  monstrous  anachronism,  such,  for 
instance,  as  "don't  you  remember,  Mr.  Stedman, 
that  terrible  bloody  oattle  which  Alexiinder  the 
Great  fought  with  the  Russians  near  the  Straits  of 
Babelmandel  ? "  "  What,  sir !  **  said  Stedman,  re- 
peating with  the  most  ineffable  contempt,  "which 
Alexander  the  Great  fought  with  the  Russians  I 
Where,  mon,  did  you  get  your  chronology? **  "I 
think  you  will  find  it  recorded,  Mr.  Stedman,  in 
Thncydides  or  Herodotus."  On  another  occasion, 
being  asked  for  his  authority  for  some  enormous 
assertion,  in  which  both  space  and  time  were  fairly 
annihilated,  with  unshaken  gravity  he  replied,  "I 
am  pretty  sure  I  have  seen  an  account  of  it,  Mr. 
Steonian,  in  a  High  Dutch  almanac,  printed  at 
Aleepo^  his  drawling  way  of  pronouncing  Aleppo. 


While  every  one  at  table  was  holding  his  sides  at 
the  expense  of  the  judge,  he,  on  his  part,  had  no 
doubt  that  Smith  was  the  object  of  laughter,  as  he 
was  of  his  own  unutterable  disdain.  Thus  every 
thing  was  as  it  should  be,  all  parties  were  pleased ; 
the  laughers  were  highly  tickled,  the  sel^compla- 
cency  of  the  real  dupe  was  flattered,  and  the  .sar- 
castic vein  of  the  pretended  one  gratified ;  and  this, 
without  the  smallest  suspicion  on  the  part  of  Sted- 
man, who,  residing  in  Pniladelphia,  was  ignorant  of 
Smith's  character,  and  destitute  of  penetration  to 
develope  it 

▲  FBISOlfXB  OF  WAS  TK  XXILS,  AT  FLATBUSH. 

Flat-bush  was  the  place  assigned  for  the  officers 
of  our  regiment,  as  well  as  those  of  Magaw's.  Here 
also,  were  stationed  Colonels  Miles,  AUee,  Rawlings, 
and  Major  Williams ;  the  indulgence  of  arranging 
ourselves  affreeably  to  our  respective  circles  of  ac- 
quaintance having  been  granted  by  Mr.  Loring,  of 
whom,  for  my  own  part,  I  have  nothing  hard  to  say. 
Mr.  Forrest  and  myiielf  were  billeted  on  a  mx, 
Jacob  Suydam.  His  house  was  pretty  large,  con- 
sisting of  buildings  which  appeared  to  have  been 
erected  at  different  times,  the  m>nt  and  better  part 
of  which  was  in  the  occupation  of  Mr.  TheophUact 
Baohe  and  his  family,  from  New  York*  Though  we 
irere  in  general  civilly  enough  received,  it  cannot 
be  sum>oeed  that  we  were  very  welcome  to  our 
Low  Dutoh  hosts,  whose  habits  of  living  were  ex- 
tr^nely  parsimonious,  and  whose  winter  provision 
was  barcdy  sufficient  for  themselves.  Had  they 
been  sure -of  receiving  the  two  dollars  a- week,  it 
might  have  reconciled  them  to  the  measure ;  but 
payment  appeared  to  them  to  depend  on  the  success 
of  our  cause  (Congress,  or  ourselves,  being  looked 
upon  as  the  paymasters),  and  its  failure,  in  their 
eyes,  would  in  both  oases  induce  a  stoppage  of  pay- 
ment They  were,  however,  a  people  who  seemed 
thoroughly  disposed  to  submit  to  any  power 
which  might  be  set  over  them ;  and  whatever  might 
have  been  their  propensities  or  demonstrations  at 
an  earlier  stage  of  the  contest,  they  were  now  the 
dutifnl  and  loyal  subjects  of  His  Majesty  Geoi*ge  the 
Third ;  and  entirely  obedient  to  the  behests  of  their 
military  masters  in  New  York.  As  it  was  at  the 
instance  of  these  that  we  were  saddled  upon  them, 
they  received  us  with  the  best  grace  they  could  put 
on.  Their  houses  and  beds  were  found  clean,  out 
their  living  extremely  poor,  and  well  calculated  to 
teach  the  luxurious,  now  infinitely  less  than  their 
pampered  appetites  require,  is  essential  to  the  suste-  ' 
nation  of  liie.    In  the  apostrophe  of  Lucan, 

O  prodJga  renim, 
Loxnrles,  nnnqnaxn  panro  oonteota  paratn, 
£t  qiuesltoratn  terra  pelagoque  ciborum 
Ainbltlosa  fames,  et  lantn  gloria  mensn ! 
Disdte  qoam  parvo  Uoeat  prodaoere  vltam. 

Tlius  translated  by  Rowe : 

Behold  1  70  SODS  of  Inxury,  behold  I 


Wlio  scatter  in  excess  your  lavish  gold; 

supei 
For  whom  all  earth,  all  ooeao  are  explored 


Yoa  who  the  wealth  of  fmsal  ages  waste, 
T*  Indnlge  a  wanton  superoTlioas  taste ; 


To  spread  the  various  nroud  volnptnoas  board, 
Behold  I  how  little  thrifty  nature  craves. 

A  Sony  wash,  made  up  of  a  sprinkling  of  bohea, 
and  the  darkest  sugar  on  the  verge  of  fluidity,  with 
half-baked  bread,  fuel  being  among  the  scarcest 
articles  at  Flat-bush,  and  a  nttle  stale  butter,  eon- 
stituted  our  breakfast  At  our  first  coming,  a  small 
piece  of  pickled  beef  was  occasionally  boiled  for 
dinner,  but,  to  the  beef  which  was  soon  consumed, 
succeeded  clippers  or  clams,  and  our  unvaried  sapper 
was  fupon  or  mush,  sometimes  with  skimmed  milk, 
but  more  generally  with  buttermilk  blended  with 
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molasses,  which  iras  kept  for  weeks  in  a  chum,  as 
swUl  is  saved  for  hog».  I  found  it,  howeyer,  after  a 
little  use,  very  eatable ;  and  supper  soon  became 
my  beet  meaL  The  table  company  consisted  of  the 
master  of  the  house,  Mr.  Jacob  Suydam,  an  old 
bachelor,  a  young  man,  a  shoemaker  of  the  name  of 
Bern  Hagerman,  married  to  Jacob's  niece,  who,  with 
a  mewling  infant  in  her  arms,  never  foiled  to  appear. 
A  black  boy,  too,  was  generally  in  the  room,  not  as 
a  waiter,  bwt  as  a  kind  of  enfant  de  maitonf  who 
walked  about  or  took  post  in  the  chimney  corner 
with  his  hat  on,  and  oceasionally  joined  in  the  con- 
versation. It  is  probable,  that  but  for  us,  he  would 
have  been  placed  at  the  table ;  and  that  it  had  been 
the  custom  Defore  we  came.  Certain  it  is,  that  the 
idea  of  equality  was  more  folly  and  fairiy  acted 
upon  in  this  house  of  a  British  subject  than  ever  I 
have  seen  it  practised  by  the  most  vehement  de- 
daimers  for  the  rights  of  man  among  ourselves.  It 
is  but  fair,  however,  to  mention,  that  I  have  never 
been  among  our  transcendent  republicans  of  Virgi- 
nia, and  her  dependencies.  But  notwithstanding 
some  unpleasant  circumstances  in  our  establishment, 
every  member  of  the  family,  the  black  fellow,  to 
whom  we  had  been  the  cause  of  some  privations, 
excepted,  was  exceedingly  courteous  and  accommo- 
dating. Rem  Hngermaii,  and  JbntcAy,  his  wife, 
gave  themselves  no  airs;  nor  was  our  harmony 
with  uncle  Jacob  ever  interrupted,  but  on  a  single 
occasion,  when,  soured  a  little  by  I  know  not'  what 
provocation,  he  made  a  show  of  knocking  down 
Forrest  with  a  pair  of  yarn  stockings  he  had  just 
drawn  from  his  legs,  hs  he  sat  in  the  chimney-corner 
one  evening  preparing  for  bed.  It  was,  indeed, 
but  an  offer,  Uiough  it  might,  for  aught  I  know, 
have  amounted  to  an  assault  in  la^,  as  Jacob  was 
not  so  far  from  the  person  menaced,  but  that  the 
feet  of  the  stockings,  if  held  by  the  other  extremity, 
and  projected  from  an  extended  arm,  might  possibly 
have  reached  him ;  and  a  pair  of  long- worn  yarn 
stockings,  might,  from  daily  alluvian,  have  acquired 
somewhat  of  the  properties  of  a  cudgel  But  mo- 
ments of  peevishness  were  allowable  to  our  host ; 
ainee,  though  we  had  for  some  time  been  consuming 
his  provisions,  he  had  never  seen  a  penny  of  our 
money,  and  it  was  somewhat  doubtful,  to  say  the 
truth,  whether  he  ever  would  |  for,  considering  the 
eontractors  for  our  boarding  hable  for  it,  we  never 
thought  of  paying  it  ourselves.  As  tlie  Low  Dutch 
are  a  people  little  known  in  Pennsylvania,  and 
more  especially,  as  it  is  my  avowed  intention  to  ad-* 
vert  to  the  character  of  the  time,  this  sketch  of  their 
domestic  economy  and  manners  may  not  be  thought 
impertinent.  In  a  word,  from  what  I  saw  of  them 
on  Long  Island,  I  was  led  to  consider  them  as  a 
people,  quiet  and  inoffensive  beyond  any  I  had  seen ; 
such,  from  whom  no  enthusiastic  efforts,  either  of 
good  or  evil  tendency,  were  to  be  looked  for ;  who 
were  neither  prolific  of  Catos  nor  Catilines;  and 
who,  had  they  oeen  the  sole  occupants  of  this  great 
continent  of  ours,  would  still  have  been  colonists, 
and  never  known  what  it  was  to  be  independent  re- 
publicans. Their  religious,  like  their  other  habits, 
were  unostentatious  and  plain ;  and  a  silent  grace  * 


^Mn.  OmAHT,  Id  her  **  Memoirs  of  an  American  Ledj,** 
ii>eaklng  of  the  state  of  reUclun  among  the  settlers  about 
Albany,  says,  **  Their  reltetoOlke  their  original  national  eba- 
raeter,  had  In  It  little  of  fervor  or  enthoslasm  ;  their  manner 
«f  performing  reHglous  duties  was  regular  and  decent,  but 
ealm,  and  to  more  i^ent  ImaglnatloDS  mlarht  ap]>ear  mechanl- 
oaL  None  ever  doubted  of  the  great  tmms  of  revrlatlon.  yet 
few  seemed  to  dwell  on  the  result  with  that  lively  delight 
which  devotion  produces  in  minds  of  keener  sensibility.  If 
their  piety,  however,  was  without  enthusiasm,  it  was  also 
without  bigotry;  they  wished  others  to  think  as  they  did. 
^without  showing  ranoonr  or  eontempt  towards  those  who  did 


before  meat,  prevailed  at  the  table  of  Jacob  Suydfci. 
When  we  were  all  seated,  he  suddenly  elasped  bia 
hands  together,  threw  his  head  on  one  aide,  eloaed 
his  eyes,  and  remained  mute  and  motionleM  for 
about  m  minute.  His  niece  and  nephew  fcdlowad  hk 
example ;  but  with  such  an  eager  eolieitnde  that  the 
copied  attitude  should  be  prompt  and  ainraltaneoiiak 
aa  to  give  an  air  of  absuroity  to  what  might  oU&er- 
wise  have  been  very  decent  Although  liUle  of  the 
vernacular  accent  remained  on  the  tonffue  of  theae 
people,  they  had  some  peculiarities  in  uieir  phrase- 
ology. Among  these,  instead  of  asking  yon  to  ail, 
or  sit  down  to  table,  they  invited  y<io  to  tit  by; 
'  and  this  I  even  observed  in  General  Schuyler,  whiea 
I  was  at  Lake  George.  It  might  be  aaked  by  a 
stickling  New  Yorker,  if  **  sit  by"  is  not  aa  proper, 
and  even  more  so,  than  "  sit  down,"  whioh,  in  atriot- 
ness,  is  a  redundancy. 


OaAIOST. 


vons  or  ▲  DBinaovr 


Ben  Jonson  thus  speaks  of  the  eloquence  of  Lord 
Bacon:  '* There  happened  in  my  time  one  noUe 
sp^iker  (Lord  Verulam)  who  was  full  of  gravity  in 
his  speaking.  His  language,  where  he  could  spare 
or  pass  by  a  jest,  was  nobly  censorious.  No  man 
ever  spake  more  neatly,  more  prestly ,  more  weightily, 
or  suffered  less  emptiness,  lees  idfeneas  in  what  he 
uttered.  No  member  of  his  ^>eech  but  consisted  of 
his  own  graces.  His  hearers  could  not  cou^  or  look 
aside  from  him  without  loss.  He  oommanded  where 
he  spoke ;  and  had  his  judges  angry  or  pleased  at  hia 
devotion.  The  fear  of  every  one  tmit  heard  him  -waa, 
leet  he  should  make  an  end" 

This  is  certainly  hiffh  praise ;  but  there  has  been 
no  time  or  place,  perhaps,  in  which  eloquent  men 
have  not  appeared,  upon  whom  some  of  their  eotem- 
poraries  might  not  be  disposed  to  pass  an  equally 
lofty  jDAnegyria.  The  parliamentary  oratory  <^ 
Lord  Bolingbroke  has  been  extolled  as  unrivalled: 
BO,  in  later  Umee^  have  been  the  speeches  of  Lords 
Chatham  and  Mansfield  by  their  respective  friends ; 
and  still  more  recently,  those  of  Burke,  Pitt^  Fox, 
Sheridan,  £rskine,  and  Curran. 

It  seems  to  be  matter  of  just  regret,  that  we  have 
no  method  of  perpetuating  the  merit  of  thoee  who 
have  excelled  in  this  captivating  art  The  genina  ni 
the  writer  is  displayea  in  his  woribs;  that  of  the 
painter  in  his  pictures ;  that  of  the  composer  of  muaic 
m  the  note-book  which  records  the  ^'concorda  of 
sweet  sounds,"  of  which  he  has  been  the  eliciter  or 
combiner.  But,  if  even  the  words  of  the  orator  are 
preserved,  his  manner,  his  voice,  his  tones,  hia  looks, 
his  gestures,  are  lost  to  future  ages ;  and  the  circum- 
stances which  constitute  the  essence  of  his  art,  hia 
action,  never  p}  down  to  posterity.  Hence  it  is  that 
the  comparative  excellence  of  Demosthenes  and  Ci- 
cero, and  that  of  the  other  great  names  which  hare 
been  mentioned,  cannot  be  estimated ;  and  for  tha 
same  reason,  no  scale  can  be  established  whereby  to 
determine  the  relative  merits  of  the  **  well  graced 
actors,"  of  past  times  with  those  of  the  present,  or 
one  with  the  other,  of  those  who  have  left  the  acenei 
Whether,  therefore,  with  due  allowance  for  na- 
tional manners  and  tastes,  Le  Eain  and  Clairon  of 
the  French  stnge,  were  superior  to  Garrick  and  Sid- 
dons  of  the  English  ;  or  wheth^  Betterton,  the  para- 
gon of  his  day,  was  euperior,  or  in  anjr  degree  com- 
parable to  Garrick,  the  paragon  of  ms,  moat  ever 
remain  a  mere  matter  of  oonjectore,  as  probably  li 


not  In  many  Indtvlduala,  whose  lives  seemed  governed  hf 
the  prlno1|>les  of  religion,  the  spirit  of  devotion  seemed  to  m 
qnleeoent  In  the  hesurt,  and  to  nreak  forth  In  ezlgpaetes;  y^ 
tnat  monster  in  nature,  s&  Imf^ons  womaD,  was  never  beai^ 
of  among  them." 


TIMOTHY  DWIGHT. 


would  b«  ot  dispute  wer«  tiiey  all  alive  and  mar- 
•halle-l  for  oompnmon  before  the  moat  ei<iuiBitaly 
refilled  audionoe  that  evor  crowded  a  theatre. 

But  it  it  fat-tlier  ia  b«  remarked,  that  there  ii  a 
feahioD  in  tbeaa  thiogs,  as  in  oU  othen  that  are  the 
ol^eets  ot  taste;  and  that  what  is  o»lled  a  new 
■chool  is  DOtbiug  more  than  a  new  fashion,  vhioh 
puts  down  an  old  oue.  They  who  will  not  accede 
to  this,  but  insist  that  eier;  iuiio  vatiou  is  an  improve- 
meat,  are  advocatea  for  human  perfectibility,  oi  at 
least  for  man's  continued  proKresaion  townrds  per^ 
feation — n  doctriue  in  which,  howerer  well  disposed 
bi  acqnieace  in  the  orthodoiy  of  aev  schDols,  and 
Dew  modes,  and  new  fBshio;]S.  I  mast  profess  myself 
•  sceptic.  Hence,  though  I  might  be  disposed  to 
believe  that  Qarricli  was  a  better  »ctar  than  any  of 
fais  predecessors,  that  belief  would  not  be  at  all 
founded  on  the  circumstance  of  hia  coming  after 
tfaem.  This  celebrated  performer  has  indeed  the 
aredit  of  eorrectiag  some  of  the  acknowledged  ee- 
roiB  of  the  English  stage,  particnlarly  the  starch  and 
formal  manner  of  its  t^uimatioii ;  and  a  similar  re- 
fbrm,  we  arc  told  by  Mannontel,  was,  through  his 
m^fstion,  effected  by  CUirou  In  France.  But  there 
may  be  room  for  doubting  whether,  by  Oarrick,  the 

■■id,  that  the  poetry  of  English  tragedy,  from  the 
adoption  of  his  manner,  baa  been  atterly  disregarded 
through  an  extreme  sedulity  to  copy  nature:  For, 
without  recarring  to  Voltaire's  strong  illustration  of 
juruunoiiu  Je  parte  In  eiUolUs,  I  take  it  for  granted 
it  will  be  c«Jed ;  that  tragedy  should  be  written  in 
Tene,  and  that  Ibe  heroes  of  this  sort  of  drama 
should  aontinue  to  month  heroics,  the  natural  pro. 
pensity  of  hnman  beings  to  hold  disooQiseB  in  htimble 
pToae  notwi  thstunding. 

"So  one,  I  believe,  reada  lea  for  the  soke  of  a  story 
tliaii  myself;  of  coar«e,  I  am  but  a  poor  novel  reader, 
■od  never  complain  that  Triitraiii  lihaady  has  no 
atory  at  alL  In  a  book  I  look  for  thought,  senti- 
ment,  language,  humour,  wit,  and  sometimeB  instrDO- 
tion;  if  it  has  these  1  care  little  for  the  tale;  though 
no  doubt  where  this  is  the  main  object  it  ought  to  be 
a  good  one.  But,  of  all  things,  in  a  novel  or  play, 
I  hate  a  aeriea  of  perplexities  and  cross  accidents; 
for  which  reason,  however  admiring  Miss  Bume3f'g 
tnlent  for  painting  life  and  drawing  characters,  I 
^wayi  get  out  of  patience  with  her  at  the  winding 
up  of  lier  plots,  as  then  it  is  ihe  never  fails  to  pelt 
her  poor  hero  or  heroin*  with  a  tempest  of  unforeseen 
and  distressing  oeeurrences.  When  the  reader,  good 
easy  man  or  woman,  fonciee  that  all  difficulties  at 
length  are  over,  and  is  ready  to  join  io  coagmtula- 
tiona  with  the  wedding  guests,  already  invited  or 


felicity  are  thrown  babk  to  undergo  the  proeeei  of  a 
Dew  vegetatioa. 

But,  of  all  prodaetioDs,  the  most  moDstroos  in  my 
eyes  are  those  in  which  fiction  is  engrafted  oq  history. 
liet  me  have  (act  or  foble,  but  not  a  preposterous 
nurture  of  both.  There  are  many,  however,  who 
think  differently,  and  I  am  by  no  means  disposed  to 
impugn  Uie  correctness  of  tlieir  opinion.  Let  ench 
mjoy  his  own.    De  gustibns  non  est  disputandum. 

TIMOTBT  IiWIQHT.    ' 

Tbi  Sist  American  ancestor  of  Timothy  Dwight 
Mune  ftvm  Dedhani,  England,  to  Dedbsm,  AUs- 
■aehasetta,  iu  1687.  'Five  generatdons  intervened 
-when  the  poet  and  theologian  of  the  name  was 
bnni,  in  the  oldest  miUe  Une,  at  Northampton, 
MW,  Hity  14,  17S2.    His  father  was  a  mer- 


chant of  the  town  and  a  graduate  of  Tale;  hla 
mother  was  the  third  dau^iter  of  the  mefapliy- 
uoian  Jonathan  Edwarila — 3o  Dwight  oaiae  in 
regular  anccession  to  his  future  reputation,  and 
he  probably  owe<l  much  of  it  directly  to  this  lady, 
for  he  received  his  early  education  at  borne,  aia 
mother  taught  him  the  alphabet  in  one  leason,  and 
he  read  the  Bible  when  he  was  hat  four  years  of 
age.  Latin  he  studied  by  hinuelf  at  six,  and 
would  have  been  ready  for  college  at  eight,  had 
not  his  school  been  discontinued  when  he  oiune 


College  when  he  was  thirteen,  in  1786,  where  for 
the  first  two  years,  it  is  sdd  by  one  of  his  biogra- 

Ehers,  that,  "  through  the  folly  of  youth  iiiuuh  of 
is  time  waa  misspent,"  a  statement  which  is 
explained  by  an  intimation  from  another  biogra- 
pher that  gambling  was  a  vice  of  tlie  place,  and 
that  Dwight,  thoogh  he  played  for  amusement 
and  never  for  money,  let  the  sport  engroas  too 
ninch  of  his  timev  At  fifteen,  however,  he  took 
np'  study  in  eameat,  occupying  fourteen  hours  a 
day  mth  his  books.  He  was  graduated  in  1769, 
and  for  two  jears  was  a  teacher  at  New  Hayen, 
stiil  continmng  his  studies.  He  then  berame  a 
tutor  in  his  college  when  he  was  nineteen,  and 
began  the  oomposition  of  his  poem  the  Conqii£»ti(f 
Canaan.  It  was  finished  within  three  years, 
though  not  published  till  the  conclusion  of  the 
Revolutionu^  war  gave  literature  a  hearing  in 
1785,  when  it  appeared  with  a  dedication  to 
Washington.  It  was  reprinted  by  J.  Johnson,  in 
London,  in  1786,  Dwight  taught  mathematics, 
rhetoric,  and  oratory,  in  the  college  for  six  years. 
His  theme  on  taking  his  mastership  of  arts,  was 
Th«  Hi»t»ry,  Elogwnet,  and  Poetry  of  th«  £(61*, 
on  oration,  which  was  published  at  the  time,* 


HMaiv,  EI<H)nBiioB,  snd  Putrr  rf 
I*  Pabllc  CommanoemeDt  wX  St9 
a.  *  6am.  Grsso.  im   BTg>ffp.U. 
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and  greatly  advanoed  his  reputation  by  its  glow- 
ing declamation.  It  has  a  warm  tribute  to  the 
eloquence  of  St.  Paul,  and  in;stauces  the  noble 
literature  of  the  Old  Testament  in  the  Book  of 
Job,  the  perfect  example  of  the  ode  in  the  one 
hundred  and  fourth  Ptalm,  ami  the  beauties  of 
others,  particularly  the  eighteenth,  where  ^the 
poef  s  imagination  ri^es  to  such  a  height  as  Pin- 
dar, Dryden,  and  Gray  must  look  up  to  with  as- 
tonishment and  despair.^* 

Dwight  returned  to  Northampton  to  recruit 
his  health  wasted  by  stud}',  and  establish  a  con- 
stitution which  remained  unimpaired  till  he  was 
more  than  sixty.  In  1777  he  was  married  to 
the  daughter  of  an  old  college  coiii[)anion  of  his 
father,  Benjamin  Woolsey,  of  Long  L>hmd ;  and 
the  same  year  being  licent^  to  preach,  liis  services 
were  accepted  as  chaplain  in  the  army,  which  he 
joined  at  West  Point,  in  which  national  atmo- 
sphere, at  that  national  moment,  he  wrote  his  &- 
mous  song  of  Columbia^  which  was  received  with 
enthusiasm,  was  published  in  all  the  popular  col- 
lections, and  has  not  lost  its  place  in  similar  quar- 
ters since.  Though  somewLit  ornate,  its  spirit 
and  success  are  not  to  be  questioned.  He  was 
with  the  army  a  year  when  his  father's  death  re- 
called him  to  the  family  at  Northampton,  where 
for  hve  years  he  labored,  as  preacher  and  farmer, 
for  their  support.  He  was  a  member  of  the  state 
legislature  in  1781,  and  his  popularity  would  have 
detained  him  in  civil  life  had  he  not  deliberately 
preferred  the  ministry,  the  duties  of  which  he  ac- 
cepted at  Greenfield,  Ct.,  in  1783,  and  <lischarged 
in  the  same  place  for  twelve  yenrs,  adding  to  his 
small  stipend  of  five  hundred  dollars  j)er  annum 
by  the  profits  of  an  academy.  His  poem  Green- 
field Milly  inspired  by  the  neighborhood,  ap- 
peared in  1794,  with  a  dedication  to  John  Ad- 
ams,* and  with  its  predecessor  it  was  republished 
in  England. 

The  next  year  Dwight  was  chosen  to  succeed 
Dr.  Stiles  in  the  presidency  of  Yale  College,  a 
post  which  he  filled  till  his  death,  twenty-one 
years  after.  The  chief  literary  fruits  of  his  new 
college  life  were  the  series  of  divinity  discourses 
delivered  by  him  to  the  students,  and  which  were 
published  after  his  death,  in  five  volumes,  with 
the  title,  Theology ;  Explained  arid  Defended: 
a  work  which  has  exercised  an  important  influ- 
ence in  the  congregational  denomination  of  which 
it  is  tlie  exponent,  has  been  widely  circulated  in 
En^nd,  and  which  has  been  ffreatly  admired  by 
the  author ^8  friends  for  "  its  philosophical  arrange- 
ment, its  luminous  reasonings,  its  bold  and  lofty 
eloquence,  and  the  ability  which  it  evinces  to  em- 
ploy different  faculties  with  the  best  efifect,  and 
to  do  everything  in  an  exceedingly  graceful  and 
perfect  manner.^'f 

In  the  year  1800  he  revised  Watts's  Psalms,  at 
the  request  of  the  General  Association  of  Con- 
necticut, adding  translations  of  his  own,  which 
Watts  had  not  attempted,  and  annexing  a  selec- 


*  Qi««DfleM  Hill:  a  Poem  in  8eT«n  Paittw  L  The  Proe- 
Mot  II.  The  FIoorlshiDf  VUlaffe.  IIL  The  BurolDg  of  Fair- 
field. IT.  The  Deetmcdon  of  the  Peqaods.  Y.  The  Clergy- 
man^ Advloe  to  the  Ylllafrers.  YL  Toe  Farmer'a  Advioe  to 
the  Ylllagers.  YIL  The  vielon :  or,  Proepeot  of  the  Future 
Hi^plneas  of  America.  By  Timothy  Dwight,  D.D.  New 
York :  Printed  by  Chllds  h  Bwaine,  1794.    8to.  po.  188. 

t  Dr.  William  B.  Bpragne's  Life  of  Dwl^^t  Sparks^  Am. 
Btog.,  SMond  BeriM,  toL  iy. 


tion  of  Hymns ;  both  of  whidi  were  approved  of 
and  adopted  by  the  General  Assemb^  oi  the 
Presbyterian  Church.  As  a  favorable  i^)eciineQ 
of  hia  execution  in  this  line,  the  version  of  the 
one  hmidred  and  thiny-aeveath  Psalm,  whidi 
Joel  Barlow  had  previously  as  well  bocoeeded 
with,  uiay  be  instanced : — 


I  love  thy  kingdom.  Lord, 
The  house  of  thine  abode. 
The  church,  our  blest  Redeemer  sav'd 
With  Ilia  own  precious  blood. 

I  love  thy  Church,  O  God  I 
Her  walls  before  thee  stand. 
Dear  as  the  apple  of  thine  eye. 
And  gruveu  oo  thy  hand. 

If  e*er  to  Mess  thy  sons 
My  voice,  or  hands,  deny, 
niese  hands  let  ttseful  skill  forsake^ 
This  voice  in  silence  die. 

If  e'er  my  heart  forget 
Her  welfare,  or  her  wo, 
Let  every  juy  this  heart  forsake. 
And  every  grief  o'erflow. 

For  her  my  tears  shall  fall ; 
For  her  my  pray  ere  ascend ; 
To  her  my  cares  and  toils  be  given, 
Till  toils  and  cares  shall  end. 

Beyond  my  highest  joy 
I' prize  her  heuv  only  ways. 
Her  sweet  communion,  solemn  vo^r*. 
Her  hymns  of  love  and  praise. 

Jesus,  tliou  Friend  divine. 
Our  baviour  and  our  Kii'g. 
Thy  hand  fi-om  every  snare  aud  fi^e 
Shall  great  deliverance  bring. 

Sure  as  thy  truth  riiall  last, 
To  Zion  shall  be  given 
TTie  brightest  glories,  earth  can  yield. 
And  brighter  bliss  of  heaven. 

Thi8  ha«  been  adopted,  beyond  the  limits  of 
Bwight's  own  denomination,  in  the  Hymn-book 
of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Ghnrch. 

His  vacations  for  the  whole  of  his  presidencT 
were  passed  in  travelling  excursions,  when  travel- 
ling, before  the  days  or  the  locomotives,  was  a 
quiet,  leisurely  individual  aflair,  which  led  into 
by-places,  was  inquisitive  of  nature,  gave  country 
landlords  an  opportunity  to  exhibit  themselves, 
and  time  was  anbrded  to  see  the  local  great  men  on 
the  way,*  as  he  joumied  through  the  neighboring 
states  ci  New  nampshire,  Massachusetts,  Rhode 
Island,  and  New  York.  He  visited  the  White 
Mountains,  Lake  Oeorge,  Montank^  Niagai-a,  the 
Eaatskilhi,  and  yarious  other  localities,  keeping 
notes  of  his  journeys,  written  out  in  the  form  of 
letters,  which  compose  the  series  published  in 


•  I>ennle*B  Farmers*  JftM^wm,  at  Walpole.  contains  a  ms- 
faif  new»nap«r  benedlctioD  on  ooe  of  these  pllgrlniana,  Sep- 
tember 25. 179T.  ♦^  This  mornlDS.  the  truly  respectable  Prow- 
dent  of  Tale  College  proceeded  from  tbl»  Tlllagv  oii  a  yamney 
to  the  Tpnor  Coos;  wnonce,  we  anderetand,  bo  Intends  pmeiDg 
over  the  Wbtte  MonntAlnn  to  Hallawell,  In  the  dbtiict  ofMaSnc 
His  rngjTid  tour  will,  we  hope,  be  relieved  by  those  civDiUe* 
which  are  doe  to  the  gvntlemAii,  the  scholar,  aad  th«  nuiltccivd 
ChilstiUL'' 


TmOTHT  DWIOHT. 


1631,  After  hie  deatti,  of  TratA  in  Ifett  Eagland 
and  Nme  York.  Soirthey,  who  saw  in  tho  four 
well  filled  Tolnniee  adnurable  material  for  the  hig- 
tor^  of  a  new  Btftt«,  what  Hiss  Martitieau  hjia 
einc«  called  "world  making,"  in  the  n&turol  hi^ 
tory  obeerrationB,  the  sketehes  of  Indian  life,  the 
notioesof  edDoation,dome<!tio  manners,  and  social 
pn^refls,  prononnces  this  "  the  most  important  of 
bwi^l'B  writings,  a  work  which  will  derive 
addidonal  value  from  time,  whatever  maj  become 
of  bis  poetry  and  trf  his  sonnons,"* 


l>wlght-]  Honw  In  Na<r  H>v«ii. 

In  1816  Dwight  was  seized  with  the  illness — 
an  alanning  affection  of  the  bladder — which, 
tliongh  it  was  partially  relieved  by  a  enrgicn)  ope- 
ration, caused  nis  death  the  vear  after,  January 
11,  1817,  in  his  siitj-fifth  year.  Ue  employed 
the  last  moiithe  of  his  life  in  compositions  on  the 
evidences  of  revelation,  and  in  the  completi<»i  of 
A  puem  of  fliteen  hundred  lines,  tlie  resoription 
of  a  content  between  Oenios  and  Common  sense. 

The  personal  inflaence  of  Dwigiit  should  not 
be  overlooked  in  an  estimateof  his  poeition.  He 
appears  to  have  ijeen  "eveir  inch  "  a  president. 
His  popularity  with  the  students  was  nnbonnded, 
aod  was  maititained  by  no  sacrtfloe  of  self- 
respect,  for  Dwight  was  alwajs  courtly  and  dig- 
nified. A  lady,  who  noyr  him  m  her  youth,  when 
lie  visited  an  old  onlbge  companion,  her  father, 
the  Rev.  Joseph  BockniinBtar,  Mrs.  I«e,  says  that 
wben  he  entered  the  bnmUe  parsonage,  he  ap- 
peared to  her  yonthfbl  observation  t«  posses  "  the 
lofty  politeness,  the  priestly  dignity  of  tbe  Bishop 
of  London,  as  made  known  by  tho  pen  of  Ilan- 
nab  More.'T    The  portrait  by  Tmmbull  ^hibits 


•  T)w  QoKterir  RsTlew.  Oct  1B!8,  Art  L 

t  Uaoioln  at  eIm  B«t.  JoMph  Bn^mlnneT.  far  Eltn  Bnok- 
mlnsler  L».  Dr.  Bpngoa,  Id  fall  libiDolr  Is  Bparka'i  hiIh, 
dM«r[bM  liL<  form  u  "(laUl j  ud  nujaias,  ud  avurr  wu  vail 
pioporUniiFil.  Hli  Ibslnrea  wen  re|nilv.  hl>  efe  bluk  ud 
pleTfllD^  ypt  fapnlgnant,  tnd  hto  e(mDt«DUb«  Alt4»tb«r  Indl- 
csUtc  at  M  bl^  order  oT  mind.  Hla  TOlsa  n»  rich  ud  mslii- 
dlDDS,  idipud  dike  Id  muilo  ud  onXtaj.'  An  IncLdanut  Cnlt 
la  Id  wODKUnoe  nith  tbl)  dcMrlptlan.    Hit  hind-wrltlDK  «u 

dIatlnKDisbad  rwun  the  flnest  ooppoplate  eDgnvinE.    Ona  of    ' 
tlHT«TlBtKUaflilsllfe.lDtdidrrDgh0Dni.wE.8anexhlbl-   : 
tloa  of  finlieniiinly  coortciT.    His  taiMy  iitonnd  him.  dll- 
tneUdbrthflrETlef,  had  fUledtannltre  two  ladles  vhaeams   i 
toTliltblm.    He  apoU  to  Ihum,  ami  directed  nnacrhl>cbU- 
dnn  lo^hand  ohalra."    It  wBa,iia  Dr  Spnvao,  irbe  has  pn- 
■«ved  th«  anetdoM.  ramarka.  "the  InalfnctlTe  prompllDg  or   ' 
tint  Invnoxht  Mate  of  praprtetr  that  had  enottltuted  ihntngh 
JUh  ■  iMdlBf  cleuwnt  both  o/  Ub  populailtr  and  DHminMia.'      \ 


tills  ease  and  self-command,  which  was  built  up 
upon  some  noble  trwta  of  character,  a  sense  of 
duty,  a  higher  order  of  industry,  and  an  ardent 
lira  of  gemus  ill  youbh.  In  Dwight's  early  poems 
we  see  a  heat  of  honest  enthusiasm  sufficient  to 
warm  the  faculties  through  life.  These  produc- 
tions have  been  hardly  dealt  with.  They  are 
worth  something  more  than  to  furnish  a  dull  jest 
at  epic  tyiures.  The  Conquest  of  Canaan,  it 
should  be  remembered,  was  the  production  of  a 
youth  hardly  out  of  coUt^ge,  and  should  be  looked 
at  as  a  series  of  poetic  sketches,  not  over  nice  in 
rhetorical  treatment  or  obe<lieuce  to  the  laws  of 
Aristotle.  In  that  view  it  contains  much  pleasing 
writing,  buttlie  word  epic  should  never  be  brought 
in  contact  with  it.  Ilis  biographer  thinks  its  re- 
ception was  marred  by  the  general  prevnionoe  of 
intidelity  at  tho  time  of  its  publication.*  If  so, 
the  iitjary  may  have  been  somewhat  abated  by 
the  appearance,  soon  alter,  of  the  Triumph  of 
Infidelity,  an  anonymous  poem  from  his  pen, 
which  dealt  Bome  trenchant  blows  at  scoffers  in 
high  places.  But  tlie  truth  la,  that  no  amount  of 
religioiis  belief  held  in  its  utmost  purity  can  en- 
tirely overcome  the  indifference  of  readers  as  they 
make  their  way  through  tlio  long  monotonous  pages 
of  the  Conquest  of  Canaan.  The  lines  ore  sound- 
ing in  couplets ;  the  ctcsura  ^vcs  breath  and  the 
rhymes  ring  well,  bat  little  impression  Is  mode 
upon  the  mind.  The  characters  are  too  little  dis- 
critiiinated,  and  the  manners  have  too  little  exact- 
ness to  fii  tho  attention.  The  warriors  ore  nu- 
merous, and  one  warrior  is  like  anotiier.  The 
lovers,  Irad  and  Selima,  are  exemplary;  one  is 
brave  and  the  other  virtuous,  but  their  converfia- 
tion  is  tedious.  The  action  has  not  thu  merit  of 
a  close  adherence  to  tho  original;  so  history  is 
damaged  without  poetry  being  much  the  gainer. 
The  inlerpotations  of  tho  combats  of  the  Ameri- 
can Revolution  in  the  wars  of  the  Israelites  had, 
doubtless,  a  sound  imtriotic  intention,  but  would 
befataltoaK'tttrpuom.  Yetwe  may  find  many 
vigorous  piu<sagus  m  the  volume,  which  show  a 
fine  glow  of  the  imagination.  The  simiU's  are 
numerous,  and  many  of  them  are  striking.  He 
thus  treats  Kiogura  m  a  compurisim  of  the  onset 
of  battler — 

Mean  time  from  distant  guards  a  ciy  ascends. 
And  round  the  camp  the  diuniug  voice  extends ; 
Th'  Blanning  trump  resounds;  3iB  martial  train 
Pour  from  the  teats,  and  crowd  th'  (Kciist«ai'd  plain, 
In  mazy  vanderiaga,  thickening,  dai Lulling,  iiiU, 
Fill  nil  the  fielJ.  and  shade  the  boniidloss  pole. 
Aa  where  proad  Krie  winds  her  uarrowiiig  shores, 
And  u'er  huge  hills  a  bailing  ocean  pours. 
The  loiig  w lute-sheeted  fostn,  witli  fury  liuri'd, 
Dnwii  the  clifb  thundering,  ^lakce  the  stable  world. 
In  toIeoiQ  graudeur  clouds  i^  mist  sriae, 
Top  the  tall  pines,  and  heavy  seek  the  skies; 
So  spread  the  volumes  of  the  dust  afar; 
So  roar  the  olamors  of  eommeaciDg  war. 

This  prophetin  passage,  in  which  the' author 
eviduntly  has  America  in  view,  may  boast  at  least 
one  fine  cou[jlot:^ 


*  Hamoln  ot  tba  Ule  at  lbs  Aalhor,  preSxsd  to  tha  Tbe- 
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Our  son*,  with  prosperouB  course,  shall  sfcretch  their 

sway, 
And  claim  on  empire,  spread  ^m  sea  to  sea: 
In  one  great  whole  th'  harmoaioos  tribes  combine ; 
Trace  Justice'  path,'  and  choose  their  chiefe  divine ; 
On*Freedom's  base  erect  the  heavenly  plan ; 
Teach  laws  to  reign,  and  save  the  rights  of  man. 
Then  smiling  Art  shall  wrap  the  fields  in  bloom, 
Fine  the  ric^  ore,  and  guide  the  useful  loom ; 
Then  lofty  towers  in  golden  pomp  arise ; 
Then  spiry  cities  meet  auspicious  skies : 
The  soul  on  Wisdom's  wing  sublimely  soar, 
New  virtues  cherish,  and  new  truths  explore: 
Thro*  tifne*i  long  tract  our  name  celestial  run. 
Climb  in  the  east^  and  circle  with  the  sun ; 
And  smiling  Glory  stretch  triumphant  wings 
O'er  hosts  of  heroes,  and  o'er  tribes  of  kings. 

The  birtls  crowning  the  jubilee  of  returning 
day  after  a  storm  are  introduced  with  beauty  in 
the  following  scene,  which  glitters  vrith  sun- 
shine : — 

Then  gentler  scenes  his  rapt  attention  gnin'd, 
Where  God's  ffreat  hand  in  clear  effulgence  reign'd, 
The  growing  beauties  of  the  solemn  even, 
And  all  the  oright  sublimities  of  heaven. 
Above  tall  western  hills,  the  light  of  day 
8hot  far  the  splendors  of  his  golden  ray ; 
Bright  from  tne  storm,  with  tenfold  grace  he  smil'd, 
The  tumult  soften'd  and  the  world  grew  mild. 
With  pomp  transcendant,  rob'd  in  heavenly  dyes, 
Arch'a  the  clear  rainbow  round  the  orient  skies ; 
Its  changeless  form,  its  hues  of  beam  divine. 
Fair  type  of  truth,  and  beauty  endless  shine, 
Around  th'  expanse,  with  thousand  splendors  rare  \ 
Gay  clouds  sail'd  wanton  through  the  kindling  air; 
From  shade  to  shade,  unnnmbei^d  tinctures  blend; 
Unnumbered  forms  of  wondrous  light  extend ; 
In  pride  stupendous,  glitterine  widls  aspire, 
Grac'd  with  bright  domes,  and  orown'd  with  towers 

of  fire. 
On  clifis  cli£b  bum ;  o'er  mountains  mountains  roll : 
A  burst  of  glory  spreads  from  pole  to  pole: 
Rapt  with  the  splendor,  every  songster  sings. 
Tops  the  high  bough,  and  claps  his  glistening  wings: 
With  new-born  green,  reviving  nature  blooms, 
And  sweeter  fragrance  freshemng  air  perfumes. 

The  gentle  Cowper,  who  wrote  a  favorable 
critique  on  the  poem  in  the  Analytical  Review,* 
notices  this  description  of  Night  as  ^^  highly 
poetical." 

Now  Night,  in  vestments  rob'd,  of  cloudy  dye, 
With  sable  grandeur  cloth'd  Uie  orient  sky. 
Impelled  the  sun,  obsequious  to  her  reign, 
Down  the  far  mountains  to  the  western  main ; 
With  magic  hand,  becalm'd  the  solemn  even. 
And  drtfw  day's  curtain  from  the  spangled  heaven. 
At  once  the  planets  sail'd  around  the  throne : 
At  once  ten  thousand  worlds  in  splendor  shone : 
Behind  her  car,  the  moon's  expanded  eye 
Rose  from  a  cloud,  and  looVd  around  the  sky: 
Far  up  th'  inmiense  her  trun  sublimely  roll, 
And  aance,  and  triumph,  round  tiie  lucid  pole. 
Faint  shine  the  fields,  oeneath  the  shadowy  ray: 
Slow  fades  the  fflimmering  of  the  west  awny ; 
To  sleep  the  tribes  retire ;  and  not  a  sound 
Flows  uirough  the  air,  or  murmurs  on  the  ground. 

There  is  a  glowing  picture  of  the  millennium. 
Indeed,  the  reader  is  oppressed  by  the  uniform 


*  Bontha j't  Works  of  Oowper,  E4 18M;  vlL  Sli. 


eloquence  of  the  description.  It  is  too  flosid. 
The  natural  powers  of  the  writer  appear  in  the 
poem,  ii\JQred  by  the  study  of  Pope's  deckraatorj 
pieoes. 

It  is  said  to  have  been  at  the  suggestlcMi  of  the 
poet  Trumbull,  his  feUow  tutor  at  &  time  in  the 
college,  that  Dwight  wrote  the  animated  descrip- 
tion of  the  battle  lighted  by  the  burning  city  of 
Ai,  in  the  seventh  book,  llie  author  of  M'Fingal 
had  another  hint  in  his  own  humorous  way  for  vbt 
laborious  young  poet.  In  allusion  to  the  number 
of  thunder-^tonns  described  in  the  portion  of  the 
poem  handed  him  to  read,  he  requested  that  when 
ne  sent  in  the  remainder,  a  lightning  rod  might  be 
included. 

Dwight's  literary  compoations  are  represented 
by  two  leading  ideas — ^his  reli^on  and  his  patriot- 
ism. The  former  is  sustfuned  m  his  Ttieology  and 
in  his  Triumph  of  Infidelity,  and  in  some  fine  pas- 
sages in  Greenfield  Hill ;  &e  latter  in  his  remarks 
on  the  Review  of  Inchiouin's  Letters,  and  in  many 
pages  of  his  travels.  In  the  poem  on  Infidelity, 
and  his  passage  with  the  Quarterly  Re\iew,  be 
does  not  mince  matters,  but  shows  the  hand  <^  a 
bold  vigorous  pamphleteer.  The  Triumph  oflnfi' 
dslity  ;  a  Poem,  Printed  in  the  World,  1788 : 
was  sent  forth  with  no  other  title.  It  is  an  octa- 
vo of  forty  pages,  levelled  at  the  unbelieving 
spirit  of  the  century  then  drawing  to  its  doee.  It 
is  dedicated  to  Mons.  de  Voltaire :  ^^  Sir,  your 
Oreator  endued  you  with  shining  talents,  and  oast 
your  lot  in  a  field  of  action,  wh^^  they  might  ba 
most  happily  employed :  In  the  progress  of  along 
and  industrious  life,  you  devoted  them  to  a  single 

Enrpose,  the  elevation  of  your  character  above 
is.  For  the  accomplishment  of  this  purpose^ 
with  a  diligence  and  uniformity  which  would  nave* 
adorned  the  most  virtuous  pursuits,  you  opposed 
truth,  religion,  and  their  authors,  witli  sopnlstry, 
contempt,  and  obloquy ;  and  taught,  as  fiir  as 
your  example  or  sentiments  extended  their  influ- 
ence, that  the  chief  end  of  man  was,  to  slander  his 
God,  and  abuse  him  for  ever.  To  whom  eonld 
such  an  effort  as  the  following  be  dedicated,  with 
more  propriety  than  to  you." 

The  satire  is  full  of  indignation;  with  more 
polish,  it  could  not  fail  to  have  become  widely 
celebrated.    Here  are  a  few  of  its  strong  lines : — 

There  smiTd  the  smooth  Divine,  unused  to  wound 

The  sinner^s  heart,  with  hell's  idarming  sound. 

No  terrors  on  his  gentle  tongue  attend ; 

No  grating  truths  the  nicest  ear  offend. 

That  strange  new-birth,  that  methodistic  graee^ 

Nor  in  his  heart,  nor  sermons  found  a  places 

Plato's  fine  tales  he  elumsily  retold. 

Trite,  fireside,  moral  seesaws,  dull  as  old ; 

His  Christ,  and  bible,  {^'d  at  good  remove, 

Guilt  hell-deserving,  and  forgiving  love. 

"Twas  best,  he  said,  mankind  shomd  cease  to  sin; 

Good  fame  required  it ;  so  did  peace  within : 

Hieir  honours,  well  he  knew,  would  ne'er  be  driven. 

But  hop'd  they  still  would  please  to  go  to  heaven. 

Each  week,  he  paid  his  visitation  dues ; 

Ck>ax'd,  iested,  laugh*d;  rehears'd  the  private  news;^ 

Smoak'd  with  ea<m  goody,  thought  her  cheese  ex- 

cell'd ; 
Her  pipe  he  lighted,  and  her  baby  held: 
Or  plao'd  in  some  great  town,  with  lacquered  sheet. 
Trim  wig,  and  trimmer  gown,  and  glistening  hose. 
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He  bow'd,  talked  poUtios*  leam'd  manners  mild ; 
Most  meeldy  ^aestion'd,  and  most  smoothly  smil'd ; 
At  rieh  meirs  jests  laugh'd  loud,  their  stories  prais'd ; 
Their  wives'  new  patterns  gaz*d,  and  gard,  and 

ga»*d; 
Most  daintily  on  pampered  tarkies  din'd; 
Nor  shrunk  with  fasting,  nor  with  study  pin*d : 
Yet  from  their  churches  saw  his  brethren  driven, 
Who  thunder'd  truth,  and  spoke  the  voice  of  heaven, 
Chill'd  trembling  guilty  in  Satan's  headlong  path, 
Charm'd  the  feet  b&ck,  and  rous'd  the  ear  of  death. 
"  Let  fools,"  he  cried,  "  starve  on,  while  prudent  I 
Snug  in  my  nest  shall  live,  and  snug  shall  die.*** 

The  picture  of  the  ^ood  divine  in  Greenfield 
HiU,  the  opposite  of  this  rough  outline,  is  highly 
pleanng. 

When  the  malignant  review  of  Inchiquin^s  Let- 
ters appeared  in  the  (Londim)  Quarterly  for  Jon. 
1814,  its  bitterness  and  contempt  were  so  unspar- 
ing and  its  Msehood  so  gross,  that  D  wight,  though 
its  abuse  was  partly  directed  ageunst  Jefferson  and 
others  whom  he  did  not  hold  in  particular  favor, 
thought  it  necessary  to  reply.  His  work,  an  oc- 
tavo of  one  hundred  and  seventy-six  pages,  was 
entitled,  Eemark$  on  the  Review  of  Inehiquin'i 
Letters^  pudlished  in  the  Quarterly  Heview  ;  ad- 
drened  to  the  Right  Sbnorable  Oeorge  Canning, 
Eeq,,  by  an  Inhabitant  of  New  England  ;  and  was 
pablished  in  Boston  in  1816.  It  carries  the  war 
into  Afirica,  contrasting  every  defect  ui^ged  against 
America  with  a  corresponding  iniquity  in  Eng- 
land, and  exonerating  his  countrymen  fN>m  many 
of  the  charges  as  utterly  unfounded.  It  meets 
the  reviler  with  lihiguage  as  loud  and  with  facts 
severer  Ihan  his  own.  It  shows  that  under  his 
polished  exterior  the  fires  of  his  youth  still  glowed 
'  in  the  college  President. 

Greenfield  Hill  is  an  idyllic  poem  of  rare  merit. 
A  little  more  nicety  of  execution  and  a  better 
oomprehensfon  of  the  design  at  the  outset,  would 
doubtless  have  improved  it;4ibnt  the  spirit  is 
there.  It  is  noticeable  that  it  was  undertaken  as 
an  imitation  or  adaptation  of  difierent  English 
poets ;  but  the  author  found  the  labor  of  pursuing 
this  plan  too  great,  and  fell  ofi^  or  rather  rose  to 
original  invention.  This  has  often  happened  in 
English  literature,  and  some  of  the  best  successes 
are  due  to  this  efibrt,  which  the  genius  of  the 
writer  has  soon  transcended ;  as  in  the  Castle  of 
Indolence  and  the  Splendid  Shilling,  to  which 
nmy  be  added  Trumbull's  M'FingaL  ThusDwight, 
conunencing  with  Beattie  and  Goldsmith,  soon 
nins  into  measures  and  incidents  of  his  own ;  or 
tarns  the  contrast  of  American  manners  to  happv 
account,  as  in  his  picture  of  ^^  the  Flourishing  Vil- 
lage^* of  Greenfield,  where  he  finds  in  the  allot- 
ment of  estates  and  the  absence  of  manorial  pri- 
vileges, the  opposite  of  **ihe  Deserted  Village." 
The  general  plan  of  the  poem  is  thus  sketched  by 
the  author  in  his  ^^  Introduction :" — 

In  the  Parish  of  Greenfield,  in  the  town  of  Fair- 
field, in  Oomieoticat,  there  is  ajpleasant  and  beauti- 
fal  eminence,  called  Greenfield  HiU ;  at  ^e  distance 
of  three  miles  from  Long  Island  Sound.  On  this 
ecmnence,  there  is  a  small  but  handsome  village,  a 
ebnrob,  academy,  Aa»  all  of  them  idluded  to  in  the  fol- 


•  Tlw  THomph  of  Infldelltj  wm  nerer  s^nowledged  by  the 
•atbor,  bat  iMver  denied  by  him.  It  was  well  luidentood  to 
be  from  his  pen. 


lowing  poem.  From  the  highest  part  of  the  eminence, 
'the  eye  is  presented  with  an  extensive  and  delight- 
ful prospect  of  the  surrounding  country,  and  of  the 
Sound.  On  this  height,  the  writer  is  supposed  to 
stand.  The  first  object,  there  offering  itself  \o  his 
view,  is  the  landscape ;  which  is  accordingly  made 
the  governing  subject  of  the  first  part  of  the  Poem. 
The  flourishiDg  and  happy  condition  of  the  inhabit- 
ants very  nAtui*ally  su^ested  itself  next ;  and  be- 
came of  course  the  subject  of  the  Second  Part  The 
town  of  Fairfield,  lying  in  full  view,  and,  not  long 
before  the  poem  was  begun  and  in  a  ereat  measure 
written  oat,  burnt  by  a  party  of  British  troops,  un- 
der the  command  of  Governor  Tryon,  furnished  the 
theme  of  the  Third  Part  A  field,  called  the  Pe- 
quod  Swamp,  in  which  most  of  the  warriors  of  that 
nation  who  survived  the  invasion  of  their  country 
by  Capt  Mason/  were  destroyed,  lying  about  three 
miles  n*om  the  eminence  above-mentioned,  and  on  the  *  . 
margin  of  the  Sound,  suggested,  not  unnaturally,  the 
subject  of  the  Fourth  Part 

As  the  writer  b  the  minister  of  Greenfield,  he  can- 
not be  supposed  to  be  uninterested  in  the  welfare  of 
his  parishioners.  To  excite  their  attention  to  the 
trutns  and  duties  of  religion  (an  object  in  such  a 
situation  instinctively  rising  to  his  view)  is  the  de- 
sign of  the  Fifth  Part ;  and  to  promote  in  them  just 
sentiments  and  useful  conduct,  for  the  present  life, 
(an  object  closely  connected  with  the  preceding  one) 
of  the  Sixth. 

The  landscape,  the  characters,  and  the  ideas  of 
the  poem  are  Ainerican ;  the  ktnguage  in  a  few 
instances  belongs  to  English  poets ;  but  the  author 
has  handsomely  acknowledged  the  obligation  in 
his  notes.  Of  the  more  characteristic  portions, 
the  description  of  the  school,  the  affectionate  pic- 
ture of  the  village  clergyman,  the  Indian  war,  the 
Connecticut  farmer's  prudentaal  maxims,  with  the 
whole  scope  of  the  political  reflections,  are  purely 
Ainerican. 

Several  members  of  the  Dwight  &mily  have  ap- 
peared as  authors.  The  brother  of  the  President, 
Theodore  Dwight,  occupied  for  a  long  time  a  dis- 
tinguished part  in  the  a^rs  of  the  country.  He 
was  bom  at  Northampton  in  1765,  and  studied 
law  after  the  Revolution  with  his  uncle  Judge 
Pierpont  Edwards.  He  had  a  hand  in  the  poeti- 
cal and  political  essays  of  the  Echo,  in  the  Mart- 
ford  Mercury,  in  common  with  Hopkins  and 
Alsop.  He  was  an  eminent  Federalist,  and  was 
chosen  the  secretary  of  the  HartJford  Convention. 
In  1815,  he  commenced  the  Albany  Daily  Adver- 
tiser with  the  support  of  the  leading  politicians  of. 
his  party  in  the  state;  and  in  1817  engaged  in 
the  publication  and  editorship  of  the  New  York 
Daily  Advertiser,  which  he  continued  till  1885, 
when  he  retired  to  Hartford.  In  1888,  his  Mis- 
t-ory  of  the  Hartford  Convention  appeared  at  New 
York;  and  in  1839,  his  Character  of  Thomas  Jtf- 
ferson  as  exhibited  in  his  own  writings,  at  Bos- 
ton— a  book  of  a  partisan  political  character. 
He  died  June  11, 1846. 

His  son,  Theodore  Dwight,  is  the  author  of  a 
History  of  Connecticut,  in  1841,  and  of  a  volume 
on  the  Revolution  of  1848.  He  is  a  resident  of 
New  York. 

In  1829,  a  son  of  the  president,  Henry  E. 
Dwight,  published  a  volume  in  New  York  of 
Travels  in  the  North  of  Oermany,  in  the  years 
1825  and  1826 ;  presenting  "  a  view  of  the  reli- 
gious, literary,  and  politicfu  institutions  of  north- 
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em  Grermany,  and  thdr  inflnence  on  society;  the 
arts,  the  present  state  of  religion,  schools,  and 
univereities." 

Another  son  of  the  president,  Sereno  £.  Dwight, 
was  author  of  the  Life  of  Jonathan  Edwards.  A 
volume  of  his  sermons  has  been  published  with  a 
Memoir,  by  the  Rev.  WiUiam  Dwight,  of  Port- 
land, Maine. 

OOLUMBLl. 

Columbia,  Columbia,  to  glory  arise, 
The  queen  of  the  world,  aiid  child  of  the  skies  I 
Thy  genius  commands  thee ;  with  rapture  behold. 
While  ages  on  ages  thy  splendours  unfold. 
Thy  reign  is  the  Inst,  and  the  noblest  of  time. 
Most  fruitful  thy  soil,  most  inviting  thy  clime ; 
Let  the  crimes  of  the  east  ne'er  encrimson  thy  name, 
Be  freedom,  and  science,  and  virtue,  thy  fame. 

To  conquest,  and  slaughter,  let  Europe  aspire: 
Whelm  nations  in  blood,  nnd  wrap  cities  in  fire: 
Thy  heroes  the  rights  of  mankiua  shall  defend. 
And  triumph  pursue  them,  and  glory  attend. 
A  world  is  thy  realm :  for  a  world  be  thy  laws. 
Enlarged  as  thine  empire,  and  just  as  thy  cau<o ; 
On  Freedom's  broad  basis,  that  empire  shall  rise. 
Extend  with  the  main,  and  dissolve  with  the  skies. 

Fair  Science  her  sates  to  thy  sons  shall  unbar. 
And  the  east  see  thy  mom  hide  the  beams  of  her  star. 
New  bards,  and  new  sages,  unrival'd  shall  soar 
To  fame  unextinguished  when  time  is  no  more ; 
To  thee,  the  last  refuge  of  virtue  designed. 
Shall  fly  from  all  nations  the  best  of  mankind ; 
Here,  ^^teful  to  heaven,  with  transport  shall  bnrg 
Their  mcense,  more  fragrant  than  o<£>ur8  of  spring. 

Nor  less  shall  thy  fair  ones  to  glory  ascend. 
And  Genius  and  Beauty  in  harmony  blend ; 
The  graces  of  form  shall  awake  pure  desire, 
And  the  charms  of  the  soul  ever  cherish  the  fire ; 
Their  sweetness  unmirgled,  their  manners  refin'd. 
And  Yirtue^s  bright  image  instamp'd  on  the  mindi, 
With  peace  and  soft  rapture  shall  teach  life  to  glow, 
Aaid  light  up  a  smile  in  the  aspect  of  woe. 

Thy  fleets  to  all  regions  thy  pow*r  shall  display. 

The  nations  admire,  and  the  oceans  obey ; 

Each  shore  to  thy  glory  its  tribute  unfold. 

And  the  past  ana  the  south  yield  their  spices  and 

gold. 
As  the  day-spring  imbounded,  thy  splendour  shall 

flow, 
And  earth's  little  kingdoms  before  thee  shall  bow ; 
While  the  ensigns  of  union,  in  triumph  unfurl'd. 
Hush  the  tumult  of  war,  and  give  peace  to  the  world. 

Thus,  as  down  a  lone  valley,  with  cedars  o'erspread. 
From  war's  dread  confusion  1  pensively  stray'd — 
The  gloom  from  the  fiice  of  fair  heav'n  retir  tl ; 
The  winds  ceas'd  to  murmur ;  the  thunders  expired ; 
Perfiunes,  as  of  Eden,  flow'd  sweetly  along. 
And  a  voice,  as  of  angels,  enchantii:gly  sung: 
"  Columbia,  Columbia,  to  glory  arise. 
The  queen  of  the  world,  and  the  child  of  the  skies." 

THB'TKAVXLLED  ape— nOX  ah  XPISTLI  to  col.  nUXPHSBTB, 
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Oft  has  thine  eye,  with  glance  indignant  seen 

Columbia's  youths,  unfolding  into  men. 

Their  minds  to  improve,  their  manners  to  adorn, 

To  Europe's  climes  by  fond  indulgence  borne ; 

Oft  hast  thou  seen  those  youths,  at  custom's  shrine, 

Victims  to  pride,  to  folly,  and  to  sin. 

Of  worth  bereft,  of  real  sense  forlorn. 

Their  land  forget,  their  friends,  their  fireedom,  spurn; 

Each  noble  cause,  each  solid  good  desert 


For  splendour  hi4)pine88,  and  truth  for  art; 
The  plain,  frank  manners  of  their  raee  despue, 
Fair  without  fraud,  and  great  without  disguiae ; 
Where,  thro'  the  Ufe  the  heart  uncovered  ran. 
And  spoke  the  native  dignity  of  man* 

For  these,  the  gain  let  Virtue  blush  to  hear, 
And  each  sad  parent  drop  the  plaintive  tear  I 
Train'd  in  foul  stews,  impoisou'd  by  the  stage, 
Hoyl'd  into  gaming,  Eeyser'd  into  age. 
To  smooth  hypocrisy  by  Stanhtope  led. 
To  truth  an  aucu,  and  to  virtue  dead, 
Swoln  with  an  English  butchei^s  sour  disdain, 
Or  to  a  fribble  dwindled  frt>m  a  man. 
Homeward  again  behold  the  jackdaw  run. 
And  yield  his  sire  the  ruins  of  a  son  I 

What  tho'  his  mind  no  thought  has  e*er  peiplex'd. 
Converse  illum'd,  or  observations  vex'd ; 
Yet  here,  in  each  debate,  a  judge  he  shutes, 
Of  all,  that  man  enlarges,  or  refines; 
Religion,  science,  politics,  and  soog; 
A  prodigy  his  parts ;  an  oracle  his  tongue: 
Ope  wide  your  mouths ;  your  knees  in  homage  bend  -. 
Hist!  hibtl  ye  mere  Americans  attend; 
While  Curl  discloses  to  the  raptur'd  view 
What  Peter,  Paul,  and  Moses,  never  knew; 
The  light  of  new-bom  wisdom  sheds  abroad. 
And  adds  a  *leanto  to  the  word  of  God. 
What  Creole  wretch  shall  dare,  with  home-made 

foils. 
Attack  opinions,  brought  three  thousand  miles ; 
Sense,  in  no  common  way  to  mortals  given. 
But  on  Atlantic  travellers  breath'd  by  Heaven ; 
A  bead,  en  aueue^  by  Monsieur  Frizzle  drcBs^d ; 
Manners,  a  Paris  tailor's  arts  invest; 
Pure  criticism,  form'd  frt>m  aeied  plays ; 
And  graces,  that  would  even  a  Stanhope  grace! 
Commercial  wisdom,  merchants  here  inhale 
From  him,  whose  eye  hath  seen  the  unfinish'd  bale; 
Whose  feet  have  pass'd  the  shop,  where  pins  wen 

sold. 
The  wire  was  silver'd,  and  the  heads  were  roll'dl 
Conven'd,  ye  lawyers,  make  your  humblest  leg! 
Here  stands  the  man  has  seen  Lord  Mansfield's  wigl 
Physicians  hu8h'd,4iear  Galen's  lips  distil. 
From  Buchan's  contents,  all  the  Art  to  heal  I 
Divines,  with  reverence,  cease  your  Scripture  whins, 
And  learn  this  male  Minerva's  moral  schemes; 
Schemes  theologic  found  in  Drury-lane, 
That  prove  the  Bible  false,  and  virtue  vain  I 
Heavens  1  shall  a  child  in  learning,  and  in  wit, 
O'er  Europe's  climes,  a  bird  of  passage  flit ; 
There,  as  at  home,  hie  stripling  self  unknown. 
By  novel  wonders  stupified  to  stone. 
Shut  from  the  wise,  and  by  no  converse  taught. 
No  well-read  day,  nor  hour  of  serious  tliought. 
His  head  by  pleasure,  vice,  and  hurry,  turn  d, 
All  prudence  trampled,  all  improvements  spum'd ; 
Shau  he,  with  less  of  Europe  in  his  cap, 
llian  satchell'd  school-boy  guesses  from  the  map, 
On  every  subject  struttingly  decree. 
Ken  the  fSsr  shore,  and  search  the  unfisthom'd  sea, 
Where  learning  has  her  lamp  for  ages  oil'd. 
Where  Newton  ponders,  ana  where  Berkeley  toil'Of 
Of  all  the  plagues,  that  rise  in  human  shape. 
Good  Heaven,  preserve  us  from  the  travell'd  Ape  I 


FALLOT 
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Ah  me  I  while  up  the  long,  long  vale  of  time. 
Reflection  wanders  towaras  th*  eternal  vast, 
How  starts  the  eye,  at  many  a  change  sublime, 
Unbosom'd  dimly  by  the  nges  pass*dl 
What  Mausoleums  crowd  the  mournful  waste ! 


*  An  awkward  addition  to  a  dweUlnc-boiise,  rvj  oooudsb 
In  New  England. 
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The  tombt  of  empires  fallen  I  and  nations  gone  I 
Each,  once  inscriVd,  in  ^old,  with  **  Atb  to  xast," 
Sate  as  a  queen ;  proclaimed  the  world  her  own. 
And  proudly  cried,  '^  By  rte    no  sorrows  shdil  be 
known." 

Soon  fleets  the  sunbright  Form,  by  man  adored. 
Soon  fell  the  Head  of  gold,  to  Time  a  prey ; 
The  Arms,  the  Trunk,  his  cankering  tooth  devoured: 
And  whirlwinds  blew  the  Iron  dust  away. 
Where  dwelt  imperial  Timurf — far  astray, 
Some  lonelv-mosmg  pilgrim  now  enquires: 
And,  rack'a  by  storms,  and  hastening  to  decay, 
Mohammed's  Moeque  foresees  its  final  fires ; 
Ajid  Rome's  more  lordly  Temple  day  by  day  expires. 

As  o'er  proud  Asian  realms  the  traveller  winds. 
His  manly  spirit,  hosh'd  by  terror,  falls ; 
When  some  deceased  town  s  lost  site  he  finds, 
Where  ruin  wild  his  pondering  eye  appals ; 
Where  silence  swims  alons  the  moulder'd  walls. 
And  broods  upon  departed  Grandeur^s  tomb. 
Through  the  lone,  hollow  aisles  sad  Echo  calls. 
At  each  slow  step :  deep  sighs  the  breathing  gloom. 
And  weeping  fields,  around,  bewail  their  Empress' 
dooHL 

Where  o'er  an  hundred  realms,  the  throne  uprose. 
The  screech-owl  nests,  the  panther  builds  his  home ; 
Sleep  the  dull  newts,  the  lazy  adders  doze. 
Where  pomp  and  luxury  danc'd  the  golden  room. 
Low  lies  in  dust  the  sky-resembled  dome ; 
Tall  gross  around  the  broken  column  waves; 
And  brambles  climb,  and  lonely  thistles  bloom ; 
The  mouldered  arch  the  weedy  streamlet  laves. 
And  low  resound,  beneath,   unnumbered  sunken 
graves. 

Soon  fleets  the  sun-bright  Form,  by  man  ador'd  ; 
And  soon  man's  dssmon  chiefs  from  memory  fade. 
In  musty  volume,  now  must  be  explor'd. 
Where  dwelt  imperial  nations,  Ions  deca^d. 
The  brightest  meteors  angry  douiis  invade ; 
And  where  the  wonders  glitter'd,  none  explain. 
Where  Carthage,  with  proud  hand,  the  trident 

sway'd, 
Kow  mud-wftU'd  cots  sit  sullen  on  the  plain. 
And  wandering,  fierce,  and  wild,  sequeeter'd  Arabs 

reign. 

In  thee,  O  Albion !  queen  of  nations,  live 
Whatever    splendours,    earth's  wide    realms  have 

known; 
In  thee  proud  Persia  sees  her  pomp  revive ; 
And  Greece  her  arts ;  and  Rome  her  lordly  throne  :^ 
By  every  wind,  thy  Tyrian  fleets  are  blown  ; 
Supreme,  on  Fame  s  dread  roll,  thy  heroes  stand ; 
All  ocean's  realms  thy  naval  sceptre  own ; 
Of  bards,  of  sages,  how  august  thy  band! 
And  olie  rich  Eden  blooms  around  thy  garden'd  land. 

Bat  O  how  vast  thy  crimes  I  Through  heav'n's  great 

year, 
When  few  centuriol  suns  have  trac'd  their  way ; 
When  southern  Europe,  worn  by  feuds  severe ; 
Weak,  doting,  fallen,  has  bow'd  to  Russian  sway; 
And  setting  Glory  beam'd  her  farewell  ray; 
To  wastes,  perchance,  thy  brilliant  fields  shall  turn ; 
In  dust,  thy  temples,  towers,  and  towns  decay ; 
The  foreftt  howl,  where  London's  turrets  bum ; 
And  all  thy  garlands  deck  thy  sad,  funereal  urn. 

Some  land,  scarce  glinomering  in  the  light  of  fome, 
Bcepter'd  with  arts  and  arms  (if  I  divine). 
Some  unknown  wild,  some  shore  without  a  name, 
In  all  thy  pomp,  shall  then  majestic  shine. 
Ajs  silver-headed  Time's  slow  years  decline, 
Hot  roiiiB  only  meet  th'  enquiring  eye: 


Where  round  yon  monldering  oak  Tain  brambles 

twine, 
The  filial  stem,  already  towering  hieh, 
Erelong  shall  stretch  bis  arms,  and  nod  in  yonder 

slgr. 

BOWD  or  AMKSXOAN  llr»— TBOM  GRXENFIXLO  mXX. 

In  this  New  Worlds  life's  chxinging  round. 
In  three  descentSt  t<  often  found, 
Ihejirtt,  firm,  busv,  plodding,  poor, 
Earns,  saves,  and  daily  swells,  his  store ; 
By  farthings  first,  ana  pence,  it  grows  ; 
In  shillings  next,  and  pounds,  it  flows ; 
Then  spread  his  widening  farms,  abrocul ; 
His  forests  wave ;  his  harvests  nod ; 
Fattening,  his  numerous  cattle  play, 
And  debtors  dread  his  reckoning  oay. 
Ambitious  then  t'odom  with  knowledge 
His  son,  he  places  him  at  college ; 
And  sends,  in  smart  attire,  and  neat. 
To  travel,  thro'  each  neighbouring  stato ; 
Builds  him  a  handsome  house,  or  baya, 
Sees  him  a  gentleman,  and  dies. 

Hie  second,  bom  to  wealth  and  ease. 
And  taught  to  think,  converse,  and  please. 
Ambitious,  with  his  lady-wife, 
Aims  at  a  higher  walk  of  life. 
Yet,  in  those  wholesome  habits  train'd, 
By  which  his  wealth,  and  weight,  were  gain'J, 
Bids  care  in  hand  with  pleasure  go, 
And  blends  economy  with  show. 
His  houses,  fences,  garden,  dress, 
The  neat  and  thrifty  man  confess. 
Improv'd,  but  with  i  nprovement  plain. 
Intent  on  offlce,  as  on  gain, 
Exploring,  useful  sweets  to  spy, 
To  public  life  he  turns  his  eye. 
A  townsman  first ;  a  justice  soon ; 
A  member  of  the  house  anon ; 
Perhaps  to  board,  or  bench,  invited, 
He  sees  the  stato.  and  subjects,  righted; 
And,  raptured  with  politic  Ufe, 
Consigns  his  children  to  his  wife. 
Of  household  cares  amid  the  round. 
For  her,  too  hard  the  task  is  found. 
At  first  she  struggles,  and  contends ;  • 

Then  doubts,  desponds,  laments,  and  bends ; 
Her  sons  pursue  the  sad  defeat. 
And  shout  their  victory  complete ; 
Rejoicing,  see  their  father  roam, 
And  riot,  rake,  and  reign,  at  home. 
Too  lato  he  sees,  and  sees  to  mourn, 
His  race  of  every  hope  forlorn. 
Abroad,  for  comfort,  turns  his  eyes, 
Bewails  his  dire  mistakes,  and  dies. 

His  heiry  trained  only  to  enjoi/, 
Untaught  his  mind,  or  hands  t'  employ, 
Conscious  of  wealth,  enough  for  life, 
With  business,  care,  and  worth,  at  strife, 
By  prudence,  conscience,  nnrestrain'd, 
And  none,  but  pleasure's  habits,  gain'd. 
Whirls  on  the  wild  career  of  sense. 
Nor  danger  marks,  nor  heeds  expense. 
Soon  enifed  is  the  giddy  round; 
And  soon  the  fatal  goal  is  found. 
His  lands,  secur'd  for  borrowed  gold. 
His  houses,  horses,  herds,  are  sold. 
And  now,  no  more  for  wealth  respected. 
He  sinks,  by  all  his  firiends  neglected ; 
Friends,  who,  before,  his  vices  flatter'd, 
And  liv'd  upon  the  loaves  he  scattered. 
Unacted  every  worthy  part, 
And  pining  with  a  broken  heart, 
To  dirtiest  company  he  flies 
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Whores,  gambles,  torps  a  sot,  and  dies. 
HU  children  bom  to  fairer  doontj 
In  rag»,  purmte  him  to  the  tomb, 

Apprentic'd  then  to  masters  stem, 
Some  real  good  the  orphans  learn ; 
Are  bred  to  toil,  and  nardy  fare, 
And  grow  to  usefulness,  and  oare ; 
And,  following  their  great-g^randure's  plan. 
Each  slow  be^>mes  a  useful  mun. 

Such  here  is  life's  swiflrcircling  round ;      , 
Bo  soon  are  all  its  changes  foun^ 
Would  you  prevent  th'  allotment  hard. 
And  fortune  8  rapid  whirl  retard. 
In  all  your  raeey  induetriout  care 
Attentive  plant,  and  faithful  rear; 
With  life,  th*  imporUiit  task  begin, 
Kor  but  with  life,  the  task  J*esign ; 
To  habit,  bid  the  bleseinqtarow, 
HahiU  alone  yield  good  oehm, 

n>  TILLAOB  OLBBOTMAlf— raOM  Q^MMKrOLb  HILL. 

Where  western  Albion's  happy  oUme 
Still  brightens  to  the  eye  of  time, 
A  village  lies.    In  aU  nis  round, 
Hie  sun  a  fairer  never  found. 
Hie  woods  were  tall,  the  hillocks  green, 
The  vallies  laugh'd  the  hills  between. 
Thro'  Ctdnr  mei^  the  riyers  roll'd, 
Hie  meaclows  flowered  in  vernal  gold. 
The  days  were  bright,  the  mornings  £air. 
And  evening  lov'd  U5  linger  there. 
Hiere,  twinn'd  in  brilliant  fields  above, 
Sweet  sisters  I  sported  Peace  and  Love; 
While  Virtue,  like  a  blushing  bride, 
Seren'd,  and  brighten'd,  at  their  side. 

At  distance  from  that  happy  way. 
The  path  of  sensual  Pleasure  lay, 
A&r  Ambition's  summit  rose. 
And  Avarice  dug  his  mine  of  woes. 

The  place,  with  east  and  western  sides, 
A  wide  and  verdant  street  divides: 
And  here  the  houses  fac'd  the  day. 
And  there  the  lawns  in  beauty  lay. 
There,  turret-crowu'd,  and  central,  stood 
A  neat,  and  solemn  house  of  God, 
Across  the  way,  beneath  the  shade. 
Two  elms  with  sober  silence  spread. 
The  Preacher  liv'd.     O'er  all  the  place 
His  mknsion  cast  a  Sunday  grace ; 
Dumb  stillness  sate  the  fields  around ; 
His  pu^en  seem'd  a  hallow'd  ground ; 
Swains  ceas'd  to  laugh  aloud,  when  near. 
And  school-boys  never  sported  there. 

In  the  same  mild  and  temperate  zone. 
Twice  twenty  years,  his  course  had  run, 
His  locks  of  flowing  silver  spread, 
A  crown  of  glory  o'er  his  head. 
His  &ce,  the  image  of  his  mind. 
With  grave,  and  furrow'd  wisdom  shin'd ; 
Not  cold  ;  but  p^lowing  still,  and  bright; 
Yet  glowing  with  October  light: 
As  eveninff  Diends,  with  beauteous  ray, 
Approaching  night  with  shining  day. 

His  Cure  his  thoughts  engroes'd  alone: 
For  them  his  painful  course  was  run : 
To  bless,  to  save,  his  only  care ; 
To  chill  the  gnilW  soul  with  fear; 
To  point  the  pathway  to  the  skies. 
And  teach,  and  urge,  and  aid,  to  rise ; 
Where  strait,  and  difficult  to  keep. 
It  climbf^  and  climbs,  o'er  Virtue  s  steepi 


As  now  the  evening  of  his  day, 
RetiAng,  smil'd  if  s  warning  ray ; 
He  heard,  in  angel- whispers,  come. 
The  welcome  voice,  that  called  him  home. 
The  little  flock  he  nurs'd  so  long, 
And  eharm'd  with  mercy's  sweetest  song. 
His  heart  with  strong  affections  warm'd. 
Hit  loye  provok'd,  his  fears  alarm*d — 
like  him,  who  freed  the  chosen  band, 
like  him,  who  op*d  the  promis'd  land. 
His  footsteps  verging  on  the  grave. 
His  bleesinff  thus  the  Prbphet  gave. 

"  O  priz'd  beyond  expression  here, 
As  sons  belov'd,  as  dauf^hters  dear. 
Your  fisther's  dying  voice  receive. 
My  counsels  hear,  obey,  and  live  1 

'*  For  you  my  ceaseless  toils  ye  know. 
My  care,  my  mithfulness,  and  woe. 
For  you  I  breath'd  uimumber'd  pray^v; 
For  you  I  shed  unnumbered  tears; 
To  hviug  springs  the  thirsty  led. 
The  hungry  oheer'd  with  living  bread , 
Of  ffrief  aliay'd  the  piercing  snmurt. 
And  sooth'd  with  balm  the  doubting  heart ; 
The  wayward  flock  forbade  to  roam. 
And  brought  the  wandering  lambkin  bomi^ 

**  And  now,  my  toils,  my  duties  done^ 
My  crown  of  en<}le8s  glory  won, 
Ev'n  while  invited  to  the  skies. 
My  wing  beffins  throufffa  heaven  to  rise, 
One  solemn  labour  still  is  due. 
To  dose  a  life,  consum'd  for  you. 

•        ••••• 

*'  Then  rise,  and  let  salvation  call 
Your  time,  your  thoughts,  your  talents  aU! 

**  For  this,  the  sacred  page  explore, 
Consult,  and  ponder,  o'er  and  o  er ; 
The  words  of  endless  life  discern; 
The  way,  the  means,  the  motives  learn ; 
The  hopes,  the  promises,  enjoy. 
That  ne'er  deoeive,  that  cannot  oloy ; 
Alarms  to  Guilt's  obdurate  mind ; 
Perennial  bliss  to  Faith  assi^n'd ; 
The  precepts,  by  Messiah  given; 
His  Ufe,  the  image  bright  of  Heaven : 
His  death,  self-ruin'd  man  to  save ; 
His  rise,  primiUal,  from  the  grave ; 
Beyond  all  other  love,  his  love ; 
His  name,  all  other  names  above. 
All  duties  to  be  leam'd,  or  done. 
All  comforts  to  be  gain'd,  or  known. 
To  do,  to  gain,  unceasing  strive. 
The  book  of  books  ejq)lore,  and  live. 

"  When  smiles  the  Sabbath's  genial  mom, 
Instinctive  to  the  Temple  turn ; 
Your  households  rouna  you  thither  bring, ' 
Sweet  ofiTring  to  the  Savioue  KcNa 
There,  on  the  mercy-seat,  he  shines. 
Receives  our  souls,  forgets  our  sins. 
And  welcomes,  with  resistless  ohanni^ 
Submitting  rebels  to  his  arms. 
That  chosen,  bless'd,  accepted  day, 
Oh  never,  never  cast  away  I" 

"  Let  order  round  your  houses  reign. 
Religion  rule,  and  peace  sustain ; 
Each  mom,  each  eve,  your  prayers  arise, 
As  incense  fragrant,  to  the  skies ; 
In  beauteous  gproupe,  your  children  join. 
And  servants  share  the  work  divine : 
The  voice,  as  is  the  interest,  one, 
And  one  the  blessing  wrestled  down. 

*'  Each  toil  devote<  each  eare,  and  polo. 
Your  children  for  the  skies  to  train. 
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Alhire,  reprore,  instniot,  recUim, 
Alarm,  and  warn,  commend,  and  blame ; 
To  virtue  force  with  gentle  tway, 
And  guide,  and  lead,  yourselves,  the  way. 
Teach  them,  profaneneea,  falsehood,  fraua. 
Abuse  to  man,  affronts  to  Qod, 
All  things  impure,  obscene,  debased, 
Tho'  oft  with  nigh  high  examples  grao'd. 
To  shun  beyond  the  adder's  breath, 
When  hissing  instantaneous  death ; 
But  justice,  truth,  and  lore,  to  price. 
Beyond  the  transports  of  the  skies.** 

"  Teach  them,  that,  brighter  than  the  sun, 
Th*  All-searching  Eye  looks  flaming  on. 
Each  thought,  each  word,  each  act,  descries, 
And  sees  tibe  guilty  motives  rise ; 
A  Witness,  and  a  Judge,  that  day. 
Whose  light  shall  every  heart  di^lay.  • 
Live  what  you  teach — ^the  heavenly  Sebb, 
Who  spake,  as  man  ne'er  spake,  when  here, 
Taught  all  things  just,  and  wise,  and  true 
Shone  a  divine  example  too. 

"  To  all,  around,  your  blessings  lend. 
The  sick  relieve,  the  poor  befriend. 
The  sad  console,  the  weak  sustain. 
And  soothe  the  wounded  spirifs  pain. 
To  you,  think  every  blessing  given. 
To  shed  abroad  the  alms  of  Hbavbm, 
To  blunt  the  stings  of  human  woe, 
And  build  hb  kingdom,  here  below. 
Let  gentle  Peace  around  you  reign. 
Her  influence  spread,  her  cause  sustain : 
To  railing,  answers  mild  return ; 
IiCt  love,  opposed  to  anger,  bum ; 
Contention,  ere  begun,  suppress. 
And  Ind  the  voice  of  party  cease. 
The  taleful  tongue,  the  meddling  mind, 
llie  jealous  eye,  the  heart  unkind, 
Far  distant,  &r,  from  you  remove ; 
But  ope  your  doors  to  Truth  and  Love : 
The  meek  esteem,  the  humble  praise. 
And  Merit  firom  her  footstool  raise. 

"  By  every  act  of  peace,  and  love, 
Thus  win  your  way  to  climes  above. 
In  this  great  work,  see  all  things  strive 
Nature  toils  that  you  may  live : 

"  Lo,  to  aid  you  to  the  skies, 
Seasons  roll,  and  suns  arise ; 
Promis'd,  see  the  seed-time  come. 
And  the  harvest  shouted  home  I 

**  All  things,  in  their  solemn  round. 
Mom,  with  peace  and  beauty  crown'd. 
Eve,  with  sweet,  returning  rest. 
Toil,  with  health  and  plenty  bless'd, 
Help  jou  on  the  ascending  road, 
Pointmg,  leading,  still  to  Ood : 
Joys  to  endless  rapture  charm; 
Woes,  of  endless  woe,  alarm. 

•*  AQ  things  toil,  that  you  may  live— 
Bulers  p^e  and  freedom  g^ve : 
Seers  diviner  peace  proclaim. 
Glorious  to  th^  Unutter'd  Nakb, 
Good,  to  guilty  mortals  given. 
Source  of  endless  joy  to  heaven. 

**  See  the  Sabbath's  peaceful  mom, 
^abbaths  still  for  you  return). 
Opes  the  Temple  to  your  feet, 
Chouuting  sounds  of  Seraphs  sweet— 
HeaT«*n  unfolds,  and  God  is  near, 
Sinners  hnste,  and  enter  here — 
Grace  Jind  truth,  from  worlds  abovd, 
Fmite  of  suflfering,  dying  love, 


From  the  Saobbd  Spntxr  come, 
Wilder^d  flocks  inviting  home. 

"  Hark,  what  living  music  plays  f 
Catch  the  themes  of  heavenly  prai;53 ; 
Themes,  that  tune  seraphic  stnngs. 
Notes,  the  blese'd  Bxdeemeb  sings. 

*' '  Rise,  my  sons,  and  hither  haste  t 
Wint^  time  is  overpass'd. 
See  amr  the  rains  have  flown  t 
See  immortal  spring  begun  I 
Streams  with  bfe  and  rapture  flow ; 
Fruits  with  life  and  rapture  glow ; 
Love  the  door  of  life  unbars ; 
Triumphs  crown  your  finish'd  wars : 
Fondly  wait  impatient  skies, 
Cer  you  to  renew  their  joys. 

**  'Are  you  naked?  here  behold 
Robes  of  light,  and  crowns  of  gold  I 
Famish'd  f  an  eternal  feast ' 
Weary  ?  everliving  rest  I 
Friendless  t  an  Aui iobtt  Fsickd  t 
Hopeless  f  transports  ne'er  to  end  I 


"  '  Children,  penitents,  arise ; 
Hasten  to  your  native  skies : 
Your  arrival  all  things  sinjo^ ; 
Angels  meet  you  on  the  wing;   ' 
Saints  with  finrer  beauty  shine ; 
Brighter  years  in  heaven  begin  ; 
Round  the  Sun,  that  lights  the  skies, 
More  refulgent  glories  rise.' 

• 

"  Thus,  O  my  sons!  Messiah's  voice 
Allures  to  never  dying  joys. 
That  voice  of  endless  love  receive ; 
Those  counsels  hear,  obey,  and  live. 

**  Thus,  from  the  climes  beyond  the  to:ub 
If  God  perqiit  my  soul  to  come. 
Again  my  little  flock  to  view. 
To  watch,  and  warn,  and  quicken  you. 
With  transport  shall  my  bosom  glow, 
To  see  each  house  an  heaven  below. 
My  sons  ambitious  of  the  skies. 
And  future  saints,  and  angels  rise. 
And  O,  what  brighter  bliss  shall  bloom^ 
To  hail  you  victors  o'er  the  tomb ; 
To  ffuide  you,  all  th'  unmeasured  way. 
And  welcome  to  the  gates  of  day; 
To  hear  your  blessed  Euge  sound. 
And  see  th'  immortals  smile  around ; 
To  stand,  to  shine,  by  you  confess'd 
Your  friend,  your  eartnly  caviour  blessM ; 
To  mingle  joys,  all  joys  above. 
And  warm  with  ever-bright'ning  love  I" 

He  spoke.    The  filial  tear  around. 
Responsive,  trickled  to  the  sound ; 
He  saw  their  hearts  to  wisdom  won. 
And  felt  his  final  duty  done — 
**  Jesus  I  my  soul  receive" — he  cried. 
And  smil'd,  and  bow'd  his  head,  and  died. 

ANN  ELIZA  BLEEOKEB. 

Axjf  Eliza,  the  youngest  daughter  of  Mr.  Brandt 
Schuyler,  was  bom  in  the  city  of  New  York  in 
OctoDer,  1T52.  "Though  in  her  early  years," 
her  admiring  biographer  remarks,  "she  never 
displayed  any  partiality  for  school,  yet  she 
was  passionately  fond  of  books,  insomuch  that 
she  read  with  propriety  any  book  that  came  to 
hand  long  before  the  time  that  children  in  com- 
mon pass  their  spelling-books.'* 

In  the  year  1769  she  married  Mr.  John  J. 
Bleecker,  of  New  Rochelle,  and  removed  with 
him  to  Pooghkeepsie  where  they  resided  a  year, 
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or  two,  and  then  settled  at  Tomhanick,  "a  bean- 
titnl  Military  little  village  eighteen  miles  above  Al- 
bany." Here  they  remained  nntil  the  tiiliTigs  of 
the  expedition  of  Bni^ynfr  from  Canada  reached 
them,  when  Mr.  Bleecker  repairod  lo  Albany  to 
provide  a  more  secure  residence  for  his  family  than 
their  lonely  rnral  retreat  afforded.  The  morning 
after  his  departnre  newa  reached  his  wife  that  the 
enemy  were  within  two  miles  of  the  village,  "burn- 
ing and  mnrdering  all  before  them."  "  Terrified 
beyodil  description  she  rose  from  the  breakfast 
table,  and  taking  her  Ari-clla  on  her  arm,  and 
her  other  daughter  (abont  four  years  old)  by  the 
hand,  she  set  off  on  foot,  with  a  young  mulatto 
girl,  leaving  the  house  and  ^irnilure  lo  the  mercy 
of  tbe  approaching  savages.  The  roads  were 
crowded  with  oamagee  loaded  with  women  and 
children,  bnt  none  conid  afford  her  asaislanoe — 
distreea  was  depicted  on  every  oonntenance,  and 
tears  of  heartfelt  angaish  moistened  every  cheek. 
They  passed  on — no  one  spoke  to  anoUier^-and 
no  sound  but  the  dismal  creaking  of  burdened 
wheels  and  the  trampling  of  horses  intermpted 
the  moumtiil  silence.  After  a  tediouH  walk  of  four 
or  five  miles,  she  obtained  a  seat  for  the  jchildreik 
npon  one  of  the  wagons,  and  she  walked  on  to 
Monp  Arahia,  where  she  expected  to  find  many 
fHenda ;  bnt  she  was  deceived — no  door  was  open 
to  her,  whose  honse  by  niany  of  them  hod  been 
made  use  of  as  a  home — she  wandered  from  house 
to  honse,  and  at  length  obtained  a  place  in  the 
garret  of  a  rich  old  acinaiutance,  where  a  couple 
of  blankets,  stretclied  npon  some  boards,  were 
offered  her  as  a  bed;  ihc,  however,  eat  up  all 
night,  and  the  ncit  morning,  Mr.  Bleecker  com- 
ing from  Albany,  met  with  tlieni  and  returned  to 
that  city,  from  whonoe  tlicy  set  off  with  several 
other  familiea  by  water."*  They  descended  tlio 
river  as  far  as  Red  Hook,  where  they  resided 
until  the  snrrender  of  Burgoyne,  when  they  re- 
turned to  their  rnral  home,  the  melancholy  ex< 
eursioD  having  been  ftirther  saddened  by  the 
death  of  Mrs.  Bleeoker's  eldest  child,  mother,  and 
only  snrviving  sirter. 

In  1781,  Mr.  Bleecker,  while  occnpied  ia  hi^ 
fields,  was  captured  and  carried  off  with  two  of 
his  laborers  by  a  party  from  Canada.  These 
occnrrences  were  so  frequent  that  the  fiunily 
were  at  no  loss  to  account  for  his  disappettranoe, 


and  Mrs.  Bleecker  apiin  b(A  off  (br  Albany  in 
qnext  of  aid,  "but  by  a  wonderftil  tnun  of  erents 
Mr.  Bleecker  was  retaken  by  a  party  from  Ben- 
nington, after  having  passed  the  la'<t  habitation 
on  this  side  of  the  Gre«n  Monntains,  and  when 
his  conductors  for  the  first  time  had  eonisidered 
themselves  as  perfectly  secure,"  and  returned  in 
safety  at  the  end  of  six  days. 

In  the  spring  of  1788  she  visited  New  Toik, 
bnt  time  and  tiaa  war  had  caused  so  many  changes 
among  her  old  aseooiatca,  that  the  vi^t  was  pro- 
ductive of  more  pain  than  pleasnre  to  her  sensi- 
tive mind.  She  retnmed  to  Tomhanick,  where 
she  was  soon  after  taken  sick,  and,  her  delicate 
ft'ame  ofi^ng  feebhi  obstacles  to  tbe  progress  of 
disease,  died  on  the  twenty-third  of  Novembo- 
of  the  same  year. 

Mrs.  Bleeeker's  poems  were  written  as  tbe 
occasion  sufneeted  them  to  her  mind,  without  a 
view  to  publication.  She  poesened  a  pleasant 
vein  of  sportive  fancy,  and  many  of  her  ccnnpo^ 
tions  of  this  class  were  muoii  admired  by  the  few 
friends  to  whom  sbeshowed  them;  bnt  in  tbe  fre- 
quent nttack.1  of  despondency  to  which  her  ddi- 
cate  organization  was  subject,  she  destniyed  "  all 
the  pieces  which  were  not  melancholy  as  Iteiwlf.'' 
Her  graver  compositions  are  upon  topics  soggcM- 
ed  by  her  &mily  bereavements,  and  are  tenderly 
though  somewhat  formally  expressed.  Her  light- 
er pieces  and  her  corre^q>ondence  (in  whicli  she 
eriiienily  took  great  plea-sure)  arc  the  most  pleas- 
ing and  characteristic  of  her  literary  prodnctions. 

Several  of  her  poems  were  tirinleo  in  the  ear- 
lier nitmbeis  of  the  New  York  Kagaiine,  and  a 
collection  of  her  stories  and  "poetics"  in  a  vo- 
lume, with  a  few  of  her  letters,  published  in 
IT93  under  the  supervision  of  her  daughter.  Mar- 
garetta,who  added  a  number  of  essays  and  Ter«9 
from  her  ou'n  pen.  This  lady  was  bom  in  tlie 
city  of  New  York  in  1771,  and  passed  her  early 

{ears  in  Tomhanick,  After  her  mother's  death, 
er  father  removed  to  New  York,  where,  aninst 
her  parent's  wish,  she  mnrned  in  1791  Peter 
Faug^res,  a  physician  of  that  city.  He  was  a 
wortbiess  follow,  and  in  a  few  vecirs  disanatcd 
her  large  fortune.  After  the  death  of  her  Cither 
in  1796,  the  pair  were  reduced  to  extreme  desti- 
tution, Faugfiros  died  of  the  yellow  fever  in 
17B8,  and  die  widow  supporteii  herself  as  a 
teacher  nntil  her  death,  January  9, 1801. 

In  1796,  Mrs.  Faug^rea  offeri-d  a  tragedy  enti- 
tled Belitariw  to  the  John  Street  Theatre.  The 
management  declined  its  production.  It  was 
afterwards  publi^^hcd,  and  ia  of  ehgiit  Hterory 
merit  Among  her  verses  are  the  Birth-day  o^ 
Columbia  and  an  histoiical  and  patriotic  descjip- 
tion  of  tlie  Hudson,  in  which  New  York  is  ad- 
dressed, 

Pride  of  Columbia  1  liboraola  bir ! 


Dear  brc*her,  to  these  hap]iy  sliddes  repair, 
And  leave,  Oh  leave  the  city's  noxioos  air; 
ni  trj  dteeription.  friend— mothinks  I  R« 
Twill  inflaenee  your  curiosity. 

Before  our  dcwr  a  meadow  fU<a  tlie  eye, 
Circled  by  hills,  whose  Bummits  crowd  the  itj; 
Tbe  silver  lily  there  exalts  her  head. 
And  op'ning  roeee  b,ilmy  odoars  Fpread, 
While  goldea  tulip*  flame  beneath  the  aheda. 
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Cftn  the  gay  colours  of  tha  flow're  exceed, 
Whose  glowing  leaces  divereifj  this  mead : 
And  Then  the  bloomR  of  Flora  disappear, 
The  veightf  frnita  ndirm  the  satiate  yenr: 
Here  TiTid  cherrie*  bloom  in  scarlet  pride, 
&nd  pnrple  plums  bliiflli  by  the  chemea'  side; 
The  uble  berries  bend  the  plinnt  vines. 
And  •oiiliiig  apples  glov  in  crimson  rinda  ; 
Ctret  well  pleaa'd,  beholds  the  furrowed  plain, 
Aad  shoff'ni  her  blessings  on  th'  iiidostrious  swaii 
Plenty  sila  Inughing  in  each  humble  cot; 
None  wish  for  that  which  heaven  girn  than  liot. 
But  sweet  Contentment  still  with  sober  charms, 
Endrclos  us  within  her  bliaaful  anas  ;       *, 
Birds  unmoleiited'  chaunt  their  early  notes. 
And  on  the  dewy  spray  expand  the'ir  throats ; 
Itafiini  ihB  xutjim  «|ne«  ara  streak'd  with  light. 


Before  the  ea 


18  tha 


Here  by  a  spring,  whose  glaa,,  . . 

At  er'ry  kiss  from  Zephyr  of  the  groves 
While  pnsang  clouds  look  brighter  in  tl 
Your  poet  sita  and  points  the  rural  leeni 


ight, 


Come  and  see  our  habitation, 

Condescend  to  be  our  gnest ; 
Tho'  the  veins  of  warring  nations 

Bleed,  yet  here  secure  we  reat 

By  the  light  of  Cynthia'i  crescent. 
Playing  thro'  the  waving  trees; 

When  we  walk,  we  wish  you  present 
To  participate  oar  bliss. 

Late  indeed,  the  cmel  savage 
Here  with  looks  ferocious  slAod ; 

Here  the  rustic's  cot  did  roToge, 
Stain'd  the  gnus  with  human  blood. 

Late  their  hands  sent  conflagration 

Rolling  thro'  the  blooming  wild. 
Seized  with  death,  the  brute  creation 

Moum'd,  while  desolation  SmiFi 
Spiral  flamea  from  tallest  cedar 

Struck  to  heav'n  a  heat  intense; 
Tbey  cancell'd  thus  with  impious  labotir, 

Wondere  of  Omnipotence. 

Bnt  when  Conjtieil  rear'd  her  standard, 
And  the  Aborii/iiiet  were  fled, 

J'taee,  who  long  on  exile  wnndcr'd, 
Now  return^  to  bless  the  shade. 

Now  JEWus  blows  the  ashes 

From  sad  Terra'i  blaoken'd  brow, 
While  the  whistling  snalii  with  rusliea 

Boob  his  cut,  late  lerell'd  low. 
From  th*  teeming  womb  of  Natnre 

Bunting  flow'rs  exhale  perfume ; 
Shady  oaks,  of  ample  stature. 

Cast  again  a  cooling  gloom. 

Waves  ^m  each  reflecting  fountain, 
Roll  ognin  niiniiic.l  with  gore. 

And  verging  from  the  lofty  miiuntun. 
Fall  beneath  with  solemn  roar. 

Here,  emboaom'd  in  thia  Eden, 
Cheerful  all  our  honra  are  spent : 

Here  bo  pleasures  are  forbidden, 
SjUaa  joy*  ai    ' 


PHlLUe  WBKATLKT. 

TnB  poOTis  of  Pliillis  Whentley  were  pnblislied  in 
London  in  1TT8,  in  a  thin  duodecimo  vohnne,  with 
ft  eopper-pkte  portrwt,  from  which  our  engrav- 
ing is  taken,  and  witii  the  fbll  title,  Poem»  on 
TaTiout   Street*,   Rtligiout  and   Moral.      By 
■•  Fhillis  WheatUy,   Negro   Serwint  to   Mr.  John 
\    Wfu!atUy,ofBotton.  in  New  England.    Thededi- 
I   cation  to  the  Rigtit  Honorable  the  Conntesa  of 
I  Hantingdon  bears  date,  Boston,  June  12,  1778, 
when  ^e  wna  sbont  to  visit  London  with  a  mem- 
ber  of  her  masWr's  family,  and  points  to  the 
inflnential  Hethodiet  oonnezion  by  which  she  was 
lionized  on  her  arrival  in  that  city.*     A  Preface 
.  pots  forward  the  old  plea,  which,  trader  the  dr- 
\   cQitistancce,  looks  like  a  jest,  of  the  poems  being 
I  "  written  originally  for  the  Bmaseinent  of  tlie 
I  anthor,  as  they  were  Che  prodncte  of  ber  leisnra 
'  moments.     She  had  no  intention  ever  to  have 
,   pnbliabeil  them ;  nur  would  they  now  hare  made 
their  appearance,  but  at  the  import^inity  of  many 
of  her  best  and  most  generous  friends.      A  let* 
ter,   ''  sent  by  the  author's  mastfir  to  the  pub- 
'  lisher,"  follows,  in  which  John  Wheatley,  dating 
;   Boston,  November  14,  1773,  Btat«8  tbnt  "  Phillis 
was  brought  from  Africa  to  America,  in  the  yea-; 
;   1761,  between  seven  and  eight  years  of  age,  with- 
'   out  any  asaistnnoe  from  pchool  education,  and  by 
'   only  what  she  was  tanpht  in  the  fiiinily,  she,  in 
.   sixteen  months'  time  from  her  arrival,  attained 
!  the  English  language,  to  which  she  was  an  utter 
I   stranger  before,  to  such  a  degree,  aa  to  read  any, 
I  the  most  difficult  parts  of  the  Sacred  writinga,  to- 


/^^^  ^U-cMy 


.  whleb  Phdlli  WlwMlsr  rtcelnd  In 
[he  Lard  Msjor  Brook  WsUon.  at  % 
,..,..  ,f  pj^dlw  Lost,  which 
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the  great  astonishment  of  all  who  heard  her.  As 
to  her  writing,  her  own  curiosity  led  her  to  it ; 
and  this  she  Teamed  iti  so  short  a  time,  that  in 
the  year  1765  she  wrote  a  letter  to  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Ocoom,  the  Indian  minister,  while  in  England. 
She  has  a  great  inclination  to  read  the  Latin 
tongue,  fuid  has  made-some  progress  in  W^  To 
certify  still  further  the  authority  df  the  book,  an 
*^  attestation*'  is  added,  addressed  ^^  to  the  public," 
from  **the  most  respectable  characters  m  Bos- 
ton," at  the  head  of  whom  is  his  Excellency  Gov. 
Thomas  Hutchinson,  with  such  fellow-witnesses 
as  John  Hancock,  the  Rev.  Mather  Byles,  and 
the  Rev.  Mr.  Samuel  Mather,  who  testify  their 
fiill  belief  that  the  poems  were  written  bv  Phillis, 
and  state  the  additional  fact  that  "  she  nas  been 
examined  bv  some  of  the  best  jndges,  and  is 
thought  qualified  to  write  them." 

To  these  biographical  fcicts,  we  may  add,  from 
the  Memoir  prefixed  to  an  edition  of  the  Poems 
published  in  Boston  in  1884,  written  by  "a  col- 
lateral descendant  of  Mrs.  Wheatley,  who  has 
been  &miliar  with  the  name  and  fame  of  Phillis 
from  her  childhood,"  that  the  future  poetess  was 
bought  in  the  slave-market  of  Boston,  where  she 
was  selected  by  Mrs.  Wheatley  for  her  delicate 
appearance.  She  was  taught  to  read  and  write 
by  one  of  this  lady's  daughters,  in  the  family,  and 
grew  up  as  a  pet  of  the  household — her  accom- 
plishments renecting  honor  on  the  associations. 
it  does  not  ftPP^  that  she  was  ever  formally 
manumitted.  The  only  recollection  which  she 
retained  of  her  life  in  Africa  was  a  poetical 
reminiscence  of  her  mother  pouring  out  water 
before  the  sun  at  his  rising — ^a  trait  of  natural 
devotion  in  a  heathen  land.  When  she  was  six- 
teen, in  1770,  Phillis  became  a  member  of  Dr. 
Sewall's  congregation  in  the'Old  South  Meeting. 

The  poems  themselves  show  as  marked  indica- 
tions of  the  feeding-grounds  of  the  readers  and 
imitators  of  verse  in  Uie  ei^teenth  century,  as  do 
those  of  Mistress  Ann  Bradstreet  in  the  seven- 
teenth. What  in  the  earlier  day  was  quaint, 
rude,  and  daring,  in  the  latter  is  smooth,  sound- 
ing and  fluent  The  formal  muse  of  Pope,  and 
the  herd  of  victims  whom  he  impaled  in  the 
Dunciady  had  succeeded  in  the  American  colo- 
nies to  the  twisted  efforts  of  Du  Bellas,  Phillis 
Wheatley  is  a  very  respectable  echo  of  the  Papal 
strains.  In  the  first  poem  of  the  volume,  ad- 
dressed To  MceeenaSy  she  writes  of  Homer  with  an 
eloquence  evidently  derived  from  the  glowing 
translation  of  the  bright-eyed  little  man  at  Twick- 
enham:— 

While  Homer  paints,  lo !  circamfhs'd  in  air, 
Celestial  Gods  in  mortal  forms  appear ; 
Swift  as  they  move  hear  each  recess  rebound, 
Heav*n  quakes,  earth  trembles,  and  the  shores  re- 
sound. 
Great  Sire  of  verse,  before  my  mortal  eyes, 
The  lightninffs  blaze  across  the  vaulted  skies ; 
And,  as  the  munder  shakes  the  heavenly  plains, 
A  deep-felt  horror  thrills  thro*  all  my  veins. 
When  gentler  strains  dema^nd  thy  graceful  song, 
The  length'ning  line  moves  langui^ing  along. 
When  great  Patroclus  courts  Achilles'  aid. 
The  grateful  tribute  of  my  tears  is  paid ; 
Prone  on  the  shore  he  feels  the  pangs  of  love, 
And  stern  Pelides  tend'rest  passions  move. 

One  of  the  few  allusions  which  we  have  found 


in  the  poems  to  her  birth  and  oonditioa  of  slavery 
is  ajnongthese  verses.  She  graceftdly  recalls  the 
African  Terence : — 

The  happier  Terence  all  the  choir  uiepir'd. 
His  soul  replenished,  and  his  bosom  fir^d ; 
But  say,  ye  Muses,  why  this  partiml  grace. 
To  one  alone  of  Afric's  sable  race ; 
From  age  to  age,  transmittinff  thus  his  name 
With  the  first  glory  in  the  r<Nl8  of  fame  f 

The  longest  piece  of  dassicaHty  in  the  volmne 
is  a  paraphrase  of  the  story  of  Niobe  and  h^ 
Children,  from  Ovid,  in  which  there  is  one  line, 
at  least,  which  would  do  honor  to  any  pen. 
Apollo  is  preparing  the  slaughter  of  the  sona  in 
the  race-course,  the  moment  before  that  arrowy 
devastation : — 

With  clouds  incompass'd  glorious  Phoebus  stands; 
7%e  feaiher'd  vengeance  quif^ring  in  his  hands. 

This  is  not  a  translation  of  anything  in  Ovid, 
for  that  writer  has  neglected  so  striking  a  posi- 
tion for  his  Deity.  Apollo,  in  the  Metamorphoso, 
goes  to  work  at  once  in  the  most  business-like 
manner,  and  covers  the  field  with  the  slain  in  the 
shortest  possible  time.  Another  touch  of  the 
poetic  fiight  of  the  arrow  is  added  to  the  original 
text  in  the  death  of  Sipylus : — 

Hien  didst  thou,  Sipvlus,  the  language  hear 
Of  fate  pwrtentout  wnistling  in  the  air. 

Certainly,  even  with  the  assistance  of  a  master, 
it  was  a  most  generous  acquisition  for  a  female 
African  slave  to  appreciate  that  fine  classic  story 
in  this  way. 

The  remaining  poems  are  &r  from  mediocrity. 
A  large  number  of  them  belong  to  the  dass  of 
occasional  vei*8es  addressed  to  her  friends  <m 
various  famOy  afflictions ;  so  that  she  was  for  the 
time  a  kind  of  poet-laureate  in  the  first  domestic 
circles  of  Boston.  Nor  is  the  University  of  Cam- 
bridge, in  New  England,  forgotten.  The  earnest 
religious  feeling  of  the  Methodists  is  everywhere 
visible.  The  lines.  To  8.  Jf.,  a  Young  African 
Painter^  on  seeing  his  works,  refer  to  Scipio 
Moorhead,  a  servant  of  the  Rev.  John  Moorhead, 
of  Boston,  who  exhibited  some  talent  for  draw- 
ing. The  initials  of  the  lady  to  whom  the  Fatrt' 
iceU  to  America  is  addressed,  belong  to  Mrs. 
Susanna  Wright,  a  lady  of  some  note  for  her  M\\ 
in  waxwork.  By  the  fiivor  of  Mr.  S.  F.  Baven, 
of  Worcester,  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  the 
last  two  items  of  information,  we  have  before  ns 
the  original  nmnusoript  of  two  of  the  poems,  To 
the  University  qf  Cambridge^  and  the  lines  0% 
the  Death  of  the  Ret,  Dr,  Seioall^  written  in  the 
author^s  remarkably  round  neat  hand.  The 
earliest  verses  dated  in  the  collection  are  those 
addressed  To  the  King^e  Most  Excellent  Majesty, 
marked  1768.  From  this  manuscript  it  ap|)ears 
that  the  lines  on  Harvard  were  written  in  1767. 

On  her  return  from  England,  after  the  publica- 
tion of  the  poems,  tlie  Wheatley  family  was 
broken  np  by  death,  and  Phillis  married  a  colored 
man,  who  seems  to  have  been  a  showy  fellow, 
passing,  according  to  one  account,  as  a  lawyer, 
another  as  a  grocer,  and  a  third  a  barber.  Be 
fell  into  poverty  during  the  Revolution,  and  his 
wife  suffered  with  him  till  she  died  in  Boston, 
Bee.  5,  1784.  It  was  one  thing  dreaming  with 
Ovid,  and  another  living  with  "  Doctor  Peters." 
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The  poems  of  FhilHs  Wheatley  having  been 
published  in  a  Tolame  eleven  years  before  her 
death,  and  that  edition  of  1773  haying  been  fol- 
lowed in  snbaequent  ones,*  the  oooaidonal  vei'see 
which  she  published  afterwards  yet  remain  to  be 
oollectod.  Of  these  we  present  several  to  onr 
readers.  The  most  important  of  them  are  the 
lines  to  General  Washington,,  in  1775,  which  fol- 
low with  the  letter  that  accompanied  them.t 


PkiOit  WktaOeifto  Om.  Watkbig^tm, 


Sm: 


I  have  taken  the  freedom  to  address  yoor 
Ezoellency  iii  the  euolosed  Poem,  and  entreat  yonr 
ftcceptance,  thoneh  I  am  not  insensible  of  its  inaccu- 
rxvicies.  Your  being  appointed  by  the  Grand  Conti- 
nental Congress  to  be  Generalissimo  of  the  armies 
of  North  America,  together  with  the  fame  of  yomr 
virtaes,  excite  sensations  not  easy  to  suppress.  Your 
generosity,  thei*efore,  I  presume,  will  pardon  the 
attempt  Wishing  your  Excellency  all  possible  suc- 
cess in  the  great  cause  you  are  so  generously  en- 
gaged in,  I  am 

Your  Excellency's  most  obedient  humble  serrant^ 

PuiLLis  Wbbatlbt. 

Providenet,  Oct.  26,  1775. 


HIS  SZOBLLKKOT  «>».  WA8IIDTOT05. 

Celestial  choir !  enthroned  in  realms  pf  light. 
Columbia's  scenes  of  glorious  toils  I  write. 
While  freedom's  cause  her  anxious  breast  alarms^ 
She  flashes  dreadful  in  refulgent  arms. 
See  mother  earth  her  offspring's  fate  bemoan. 
And  nations  gaze  at  scenes  before  unknown  I 
See  the  bright  beams  of  heaven's  revolving  light 
Involved  in  sorrows  and  the  veil  of  night! 

The  goddess  comefl,^she  moves  divinely  fair, 
Olive  and  laurel  bindfl  her  golden  hain 
Wherever  shines  xXii^  native  of  the  skies, 
Unnumber'd  charms  and  recent  graces  rise. 

Musel  bow  propitious  while  my  pen  relates 
How  pour  her  armies  through  a  thousand  gates, 
As  when  Eolus  heaven's  fair  £EU!e  deforms, 
Eiiwrapp'd  in  tempest  and  a  night  of  storms; 
Astonish'd  ocean  feels  the  wild  uproar. 
The  refluent  surges  beat  the  sounding  shore; 
Or  thick  as  leaves  in  Autumn's  golden  reign, 
Snch,  and  so  many,  moves  the  warrior's  train^ 
In  bright  array  they  seek  the  work  of  war. 
Where  high  unfurl'd  the  ensign  waves  in  air. 
Shall  I  to  Washington  their  praise  recite  ? 
Enough  thou  know'st  them  m  the  fields  of  flght; 
Thee,  first  in  place  and  honours, — we  demand 
The  grace  and  glory  of  thy  martini  band. 
Fam'd  for  thy  valour,  for  thy  virtues  more,     . 
Ilcar  every  tongue  thy  guardian  aid  implore! 

One  century  scarce  perform'd  its  destmed  round. 
When  Gallic  powers  Columbia's  fury  found ; 


•  Besides  the  Boston  edition,  nnbllsbed  by  G.  W.  Light,  to 
wblcb  we  have  alluded,  we  have  before  as  one  reprinted  from 
the  London  edition  by  Barber  and  Sonthwlck,  for  Thomas 
Spencer,  bookseller,  Mu-ket  street,  Albany,  In  1708.  A  separate 
brief  memoir,  by  B.  B.  Thatcher,  was  also  Issued  at  Boston,  by 
TJxht.  In  1884. 

f  Washington  menCtona  coming  across  Phillis  Wheatley*8 
poem  and  Jetter,  ^  in  searching  over  a  paroel  of  papers,"  in  a 
letter  to  Joseph  B«ad,  Camb.,  Feb.  10;  ITTtt.  Mr.  Sparks  ssvs 
1m  has  not  been  able  to  find  the  poem  and  letter  among  Wa^n- 
tnffton's  papers,  and  that  **  they  nave  donbtless  been  Tost  It 
might  be  carious,**  he  adds,  **  to  see  in  what  manner  she 
woald  ealoglze  liberty  and  the  rights  of  man,  while  herself; 
nominally  at  least,  in  bondage."— Washington's  Writlng^  ilL 
989.  The  poem  and  letter  were  probably  given  by  Washing- 
ton tp  the  printer. 
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And  so  mcy  you,  whoever  dares  diamoe 
The  land  of  freedom's  heaven-defended  raeel 
Fix'd  are  the  eyes  of  nations  on  the  scales. 
For  in  their  hopes  Columbia's  arm  pi^vailsw 
Anon  Britannia  droops  the  pensive  head, 
While  round  increase  the  rising  hills  of  dead. 
Ah  I  cruel  blindness  to  Columbia's  state ! 
Lament  thy  thirst  of  boundless  power  too  late. 
Proceed,  great  chief,  with  virtue  on  thy  side, 
Thy  ev'ry  action  let  the  goddess  guide. 
A  crown,  a  mansion,  and  a  throne  that  shine. 
With  gold  unlading,  Washington  1  be  thine. 

This  was  Washington's  reply : — 

Cambridge,  February  2d,  1776. 

Miss  PmLus: 
Your  favour  of  the  26th  October  did  not  reach 
my  hands  till  the  middle  of  December.  Time 
enough,  you  will  say,  to  have  given  an  answer  ere 
this.  Gmnte<l.  But  a  variety  of  important  occur- 
rences continually  interposing  to  distract  the  mind 
and  withdraw  the  attention,  I  hope  will  apologize 
for  the  delay,  and  plead  my  excuse  for  the  seeming 
but  not  real  neglect  I  thank  you  most  sincerely  for 
your  polite  notice  of  me,  in  the  elegant  lines  yon 
enclosed;  and  however  undeserving  I  may  be  of 
such  encomium  and  panegyric,  the  style  and  manner 
exhibit  a  striking  proof  or  your  poetical  talents ;  in 
honour  of  which,  and  as  a  tribute  justly  due  to  you, 
I  would  have  published  the  poem,  had  I  not  been 
apprehensive  that,  while  I  only  meant  to  give  the 
world  this  new  instance  of  your  genius,'  I  might  have 
incurred  the  imputation  of  vanity.  This,  and  no- 
thing else,  determined  me  not  to  give  it  place  in  the 
public  prints.  If  you  should  ever  come  to  Cam- 
bridge, or  near  head-quarters,  I  shall  be  happy  to 
see  a  person  so  favoured  by  the  muses,  and  to  whom 
Nature  has  been  so  liberal  and  beneficent  in  her 
dispensations.  I  am,  with  great  respect,  your  obe- 
dient humble  servant, 

GeOBGB  WASmNGTON. 

Tlie  lines  and  letter  of  Phillis  Wheatley  were 
published  in  the  Pennsylvania  Magazine  or  Ame- 
rican Monthly  Museum  for  April,  1776. 

In  Jan.,  1784,  the  year  of  her  death,  she  wrote 
an  Elegy  of  fifty-two  lines,  To  the  Memory  of 
that  Great  Ditdne^  the  Renerend  and  Learned  Dr, 
Samuel  Cooper^  a  copy  of  which  is  preserved  in 
the  Boston  Athenseam.  It  is  dedicated  To  the 
Church  and  Congregation  assembling  in  Brattle 
street,  by  their  Obedient  Humble  Servant,  Phillis 
Peters.  We  have  also  met  with  the  following  of 
the  same  year,  in  the  American  Antiquarian 
Society,  in  four  small  quarto  pages  priiU^  at 
Boston  by  Warden  and  Russell  :— 

UBSBTT  AXD  PBACI. 


Lo  freedom  comes.    Th'  prescient  muse  foretold. 


felie,  llio  brigiit  progeny  of  Iloaven,  descends. 
And  every  grace  her  sovereign  step  attends ; 
For  now  kind  Heaven,  indulgent  to  our  prayer. 
In  smiling  peace  resolves  the  din  of  war. 
Fix'd  in  Columbia  her  illustrious  liue^ 
And  bids  in  thee  her  future  councils  shine. 
To  every  realm  her  portals  open'd  wide^ 
Receives  from  ench  the  full  commercial  tide. 
Each  art  and  science  now  with  rising  channs, 
Th'  expanding  heart  with  emulation  wanni. . 
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E'en  great  Britaimia  sees  with  dread  surprise, 
And  from  the  dazzling  splendors  turns  her  eym 
Britain,  whose  navies  bwept  th'  Atlautie  o*er, 
And  thunder  sent  to  every  distant  shore ; 
E'en  thou,  in  manners  cruel  as  thou  art, 
The  sword  resigned,  resume  tlie  friendly  part 
For  Gallia's  power  espoused  Columbia's  cause. 
And  new-bora  Kome  shall  give  Britannia  laws, 
Nor  unremember'd  in  the  gniteful  strain, 
Shall  princely  Louis'  friendly  deeds  remain ;   v 
'Hie  generous  prince  th*  impending  vengeance  eyes, 
Sees  the  fierce  wrong  and  to  the  rescue  files. 
Perish  that  thirst  of  Doundless  power,  that  drew 
On  Albion's  head  the  curse  to  tyrants  due. 
But  thou  appeas'd  submit  to  Heaven's  decree. 
That  bids  this  realm  of  freedom  rival  thee. 
Now  sheathe  the  sword  that  bade  the  brave  atone 
With  guiltless  blood  for  madness  not  their  own. 
3ent  from  th'  enjoyment  of  their  native  shore. 
Ill-fated — never  to  behold  her  more. 
Prom  every  kingdom  on  Europa's  coast 
Throng'd  various  troops,  their  glory,  strength,  and 

boast 
With  heart-felt  pity  fair  Hiberuia  saw 
Columbia  mennc'd  by  the  Tyrant's  law : 
On  hostile  fields  fraternal  arms  engage, 
And  mutual  deaths,  all  dealt  with  mutual  rage : 
The  mu8e*s  ear  hears  mother  earth  deplore 
Her  ample  surface  smoke  with  kindred  gore : 
The  hostile  field  destroys  the  social  ties, 
And  everlasting  slumber  seals  their  eyes. 
Columbia  mourns,  the  haughty  foes  deride, 
Her  treasures  plunder'd  and  her  towns  destroy'd ; 
Witness  how  Charlestown's  curling  smokes  arise, 
In  sable  columns  to  the  clouded  skies. 
The  ample  dome,  high- wrought  with  curious  toil, 
In  one  sad  hour  the  savage  troops  despoil 
Descending  peace  the  power  of  war  confounds ; 
From  every  tongue  celestial  peace  resounds: 
As  from  the  east  tli'  illustrious  king  of  day. 
With  rising  radiance  drives  tlio  shades  away. 
So  freedom  comes  array'd  with  charms  divine. 
And  in  her  train  commerce  and  plenty  shine. 
Britannia  owns  her  independent  reign, 
Hibernia,  Scotia  and  the  realms  of  Spain ; 
And  great  Germania's  ample  coast  admires 
The  generous  spirit  that  Columbia  fires. 
Auspicious  Heaven  shall  fill  with  fav'ring  gales. 
Where  e'er  Columbia  sprea<1s  her  swelling  sails: 
To  every  realm  shall  peace  her  charms  display. 
And  heavenly  freedom  spread  her  golden  ray. 

The  two  following  are  printed  from  the  author's 
manuscript: — 

TO  TBB  UKTVXBSITT  OF  CAMBRIDOa,  WEOTX  XH  1767. 

While  an  intrinsic  ardor  bids  me  write, 
The  muse  doth  promise  to  assist  my  pen. 
Twos  but  ere  now  I  left  my  native  shore. 
The  sable  land  of  error's  darkest  night ; 
There,  sacred  Nine  I  no  place  for  you  was  found: 
Parent  of  mercy,  'twas  tliy  powerful  hand 
Brought  me  in  safety  from  the  dark  aboda 

To  you,  bright  youths,  he  points  the  heights  of 

heav'n. 
To  you  the  knowledge  of  the  depths  profound, 
Above,  contemplate  the  ethereal  space, 
And  glorious  systems  of  revolving  worlds. 

Still  more,  ye  sons  of  science  I  you've  received 
The  pleasing  sound  by  messengers  from  heav'n, 
The  Saviour's  blood  for  yonr  Redemption  flows : 
See  him  with  hands  stretched  out  upon  the  cross. 
Divine  compassion  in  his  bosom  glows; 


I  He  hears  levilers  with  oblique  regard— 
What  condescension  in  the  Son  of  Godt 

When  the  whole  human  race  by  sin  had  faU*n  : 
He  deigned  to  die,  that  they  might  rise  ogain. 
To  live  with  him  beyond  the  starry  sky, 
Life  without  death  and  glory  witlioQt  end. 

Improve  your  privileges  while  they  stay : 
Caress,  redeem  each  moment,  which  with  baste 
Bears  on  its  rapid  wing  eternal  blis& 
Let  hateful  vice,  so  baneful  to  the  soul. 
Be  still  avoided  with  becoming  care ; 
Suppress  the  sabl^  monster  in  its  growth. 
Ye  olooming  plants  of  human  race  divine 
An  Ethiop  tells  you  'tis  your  greatest  foe. 
It  present  sweetness  turns  to  endless  pain. 
And  brings  eternal  ruin  on  the  souL 


OH  TBS  DEATH  OF  THB  BXT.  DB.  BBWAXX,  17C9L 

Ere  yet  the  morning  heav*d  its  orient  head. 
Behold  him  praising  with  the  happy  dead. 
Haill  happy  saint,  on*ihe  immort^  shore. 
We  hear  tny  warning  and  advice  no  more; 
Then  let  each  one  behold  with  wishfid  eyes 
The  saint  ascending  to  his  native  skies, 
From  hence  the  prophet  wings  his  rapturous  way 
To  mansions  pure,  to  fair  celestial  day. 

Then  begging  for  the  spirit  of  his  God, 

And  panting  ea^er  for  tJie  bless'd  abode. 

Let  ev'ry  one  with  the  same  vigour  soar 

To  bliss  and  happiness  unseen  before ; 

Then  be  Christ's  image  on  our  minds  impressed. 

And  plant  a  Saviour  in  each  glowing  breast, 

Thrice  happy  thou,  arrived  at  joy  at  last, 

What  compensation  for  the  evil  past  I 

Thou  Lord,  incomprehensible,  unknown 

To  sense,  we  bow  at  thy  exalted  throne  I 

While  thus  we  bee  thy  excellence  to  fed. 

Thy  sacred  spirit  in  our  hearts  reveal. 

And  make  each  one  of  us  that  grace  partake;. 

Which  thus  we  ask  for  the  Redeemer's  sake. 

"  Sewall  is  dead,**  swift  pinion'd  lame  thus  cry'd. 

Is  Sewall  dead  ?  my  trembling  heart  reply'd. 

O  what  a  bleseirg  m  thy  flight  deny*d  I 

But  when  our  Jesus  had  ascended  high. 

With  captive  bands  he  led  captivity ; 

And  gifts  received  for  such  as  knew  not  God, 

Lord,  send  a  pastor  for  thy  churches'  good. 

0  ruined  world !  bereft  of  thee,  we  cry'd 

g'he  rocks,  responnve  to  the  voice,  reply'd), 
ow  oft  for  us  this  holy  prophet  pray  d ; 
But  ah  I  behold  him  in  nis  clay-cold  bed, 
By  dutjr  urged  my  weeping  verse  to  close, 
rfi  on  nis  Tomb  an  Epitaph  compose. 

Lo  I  here  a  man  bought  with  Christ's  precious  blood, 
Once  a  poor  sinner,  now  a  saint  with  God ; 
Behold  I  ve  rich  and  poor,  and  fools  and  wise. 
Nor  let  this  monitor  your  hearts  surprise! 
I'll  tell  you  all  what  this  great  saint  has  done. 
Which  makes  him  brighter  than  the  glorious  sun: 
Listen,  ye  happy,  f^om  your  seats  above, 

1  speak  sincerely,  and  with  truth  and  love; 
He  sought  the  paths  of  virtue  and  of  truth ; 
Twas  this  which  made  him  happy  in  his  youth. 
In  blooming  years  he  found  that  grace  divine. 
Which  gives  admittance  to  the  sacred  shrine. 
Mourn  him,  ye  indigent,  whom  he  has  fed; 
Seek  yet  more  earnest  for  the  living  Bread — 
E'en  Christ,  your  Bread,  what  cometh  from  above — 
Implore  his  pity,  and  his  grace  and  love. 

Mourn  him,  ye  youth,  whom  he  hath  often  told 
Go<V8  boimteous  mercy  from  the  times  of  old. 
I,  too,  have  cause  this  mighty  loss  to  mourn. 
For  this  my  monitor  will  not  return. 
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Kow,  this  &int  sembUnod  of  his  life  oomplete; 
He  ill,  through  Jesus,  made  divinely  great, 
And  left  a  glorious  pattern  to  repeat 
But  when  shaU  we  to  this  bless'd  state  arriye  f 
When  the  same  graces  in  our  hearty  do  thrive. 

The  following  are  from  the  Tolome  collected 
by  the  author : — 

OK  THE  DBAin  OF  TQX  KZT.  MB.  OSOBOS  WmTEFtSU),  1770. 

Hail,  happy  saint,  on  thine  immortal  throne 
Possest  of  glory,  life,  and  bliss  unknown. 
We  hear  no  more  the  music  of  thy  tongue, 
Thy  wonted  auditories  cease  to  throng. 
Thy  sermons  in  unequaird  accents  flow'd. 
And  ev'iy  bosom  with  devotion  glow'd : 
Thou  diw  in  strains  of  eloauence  refin'd 
Inflame  the  heart,  and  captivate  the  mind. 
Unhappy,  we  the  setting  sun  deplore, 
So  glonous  once,  but  ah  I  it  shines  no  more. 

Behold  the  prophet  in  his  tow'ring  flight  I 
He  leaves  the  earth  for  heaven's  unmeasured  height, 
And  worlds  unknown  receive  him  from  our  sight 
There  Whitefield  wiugs  with  rapid  course  his  way, 
And  sails  to  Zion  through  vast  seas  of  day. 
Thy  pray*rs,  great  saint,  and  thine  incessant  cries 
Have  pierc'd  the  bosom  of  thy  native  skies. 
Thou,  moon,  hast  seen,  and  all  the  stars  of  light, 
How  he  has  wrestled  with  his  God  by  night 
He  prayed  that  grace  in  ev'ry  heart  might  dwell, 
He  longed  to  see  America  excell ; 
He  charg'd  its  youth  that  ev'ry  grace  divine 
Should  with  full  lustre  in  their  conduct  shine ; 
That  Saviour  which  his  soul  did  first  receive. 
The  greatest  gift  that  e'en  a  God  can  give. 
He  freely  offer'd  to  the  num'rous  throng, 
That  on  his  lips  with  list'ning  pleasure  hung. 

"  Take  him,  ye  wretched,  for  your  only  good. 
Take  him,  ye  starving  sinners,  for  your  food ; 
Te  thirsty,  come  to  this  life-giving  stream, 
Ye  preachers,  take  him  for  your  joyful  theqie ; 
Take  him,  my  dear  Amerieans^  he  said. 
Be  your  complaints  on  his  kind  bosom  laid : 
Take  hira,  ye  Africans^  he  lonss  for  you, 
Impartial  aaviour  is  his  title  due :  x 

Wash'd  in  the  fountain  of  redeeming  blood. 
You  shall  be  sons,  and  kings,  and  priests  to  God." 

Great  Oountea,*  we  Americans  revere 
Thy  name,  and  mingle  in  thy  grief  sincere ; 
JVtfw  England  deeply  feels,  the  Orphans  mourn, 
Their  more  than  latner  will  no  more  return. 

But,  tho*  arrested  by  the  hand  of  death, 
Whitefield  no  more  exerts  his  lab'rin^  breath ; 
Yet  let  us  view  him  in  th'  eternal  skies, 
Let  ev'nr  heart  to  this  bright  vision  rise ; 
While  the  tomb  safe  retains  its  sacred  trust, 
nil  life  divine  re-animates  his  dust 

▲     FASaWKLL     TO     AMBBIOA. 

7b  Mrs.  Susanna  WrighL 
L 

Adieu,  yew  England's  smiling  meads 

Adieu,  the  flow*ry  plain ; 
I  leave  thine  op*ning  charms,  O  spring, 

And  tempt  tne  roaring  main. 

XL 

In  yain  for  me  the  flow'rets  rise. 

And  boast  their  gaudy  pride, 
While  here  beneath  the  northern  skies 

I  raoum  for  health  deny'd. 


•  The  Goantass  of  Hantiiigdon,  to  ivbom  Mr.  WhitelMd  was 
GlM^iUio. 


m. 


Celestial  maid  •of  rosy  hue, 
O  let  me  feel  thy  reign  t 

I  languish  till  thy  face  I  view. 
Thy  vanish'd  joys  regain. 


IV. 


Susannah  mourns,  nor  can  I  bear 
To  see  the  crystal  sliowV, 

Or  mark  the  tender  falling  tear 
At  sad  departure's  hour; 


V. 


Nor  unregarding  can  I  see 
Her  soul  with  grief  opprest : 

But  let  no  sighs,  no  g^ans  for  mo. 
Steal  from  her  pensive  breast 


VL 


In  vain  the  feathered  warblers  dng. 
In  vain  the  garden  bl(»oms, 

And  on  the  bosom  of  the  spring 
Breathes  out  her  sweet  permmes. 


vn. 


While  for  Britannia*s  distant  shoro 
We  sweep  the  liquid  plain, 

And  witli  astonish'a  eyes  explore 
The  wide  extended  main. 


VHL 


Lo,  Health  appears  I  celestial  dame ; 

Complacent  and  serene, 
With  Heh^s  mantle  -o'er  her  frame. 

With  soul-delighting  mien. 


IX. 


To  mark  the  vale  where  Ijoni<yn  lies 
With  misty  vapours  crown'd. 

Which  cloud  Aurords  thousand  dyes. 
And  veil  her  charms  around. 


Why,  Phoshus^  moves  thy  car  so  slow! 

So  slow  thy  rising  ray  ? 
Give  us  the  famous  town  to  view 

Thou  glorious  king  of  day  I 

XL 

For  thee,  Britannia^  I  resign, 

New  England's  smiling  fields; 
To  view  again  her  charms  divine. 

What  joy  the  prospect  yields  I 

XIL 

But  thou,  temptation,  hence  away. 

With  all  thy  fatal  train ; 
Nor  once  seduce  my  soul  away. 

By  thine  enchanting  strain. 

XUL 

Thrice  happy  they,  whose  heaVnly  shield 
Secures  their  souls  from  harms,         • 

And  fell  Temptation  on  the  field 
Of  all  its  pow'r  disarms ! 

Boston,  May,  7,  1776. 

BENJAMIN  THOMPSON, 

Bettbb  known  by  his  title  of  Oonnt  Bmnford, 
was  a  native  of  Wobnm,  Massachusetts.  He  was 
bom  March  26, 1758.  After  receiving  a  common- 
.school  education,  he  was  placed  with  a  physician, 
Dr.  Hay.  He  indicated  an  aptness  for  the 
mechanic  arts,  amusing  himself  by  making  surgi- 
cal instruments,  and  a^rwards,  when  employed 
as  a  clerk  in  a  store,  by  manufactaring  fireworks, 
the  latter  experiment  leading  to  an  explosion  by 
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which  he  was  fleverely  burned,  and  for  a  time 
deprived  of  sight.  He  showed  little  taste  for 
business  pursuits.  Ho  attended  the  course  of  phi- 
losophical lectures  established  at  Cambridge  about 
1769,  as  a  charity  scholar,  walking  nine  miles  and 
back  every  day  for  the  sake  of  the  instruction 
and  pleasure  they  afforded  him. 


^ 


<x/ 


(/r* 


7 


^rHyty^ 


'> 


o^vx^ 


In  1772  he  engaged  in  schoc^-keeping  in  Brad- 
ford, Massachusetts,  and  soon  after  at  Rninford, 
now  Concord,  N.  H.,  where  he  improved  his  cir- 
cumstances by  marrying  a  widow,  Mrs.  Kolfe. 

lie  was  with  the  American  army  at  Lexington, 
and  at  Cambridge  on  the  arrival  of  Washington 
as  conmiander-in-chief,  but  afterwards  became 
identified  with  the  royalist  side.  He  sailed  for 
England  in  January,  1776.  After  a  residence  of 
several  years  in  that  country,  whore  he  became 
known  as  a  scientific  man,  and  held  a  post  in  the 
office  of  the  department  of  American  afikirs,  he 
was  sent,  near  the  close  of  the  war,  to  New  York, 
where  he  raised  a  regiment  of  dragoons  and 
became  a  lieutenant-colonel. 

In  1784  he  returned  to  England,  and  was 
knighted  by  George  III.  In  consequence  of  his 
scientific  reputation,  he  received  an  invitation 
from  the  Bavarian  government  to  remove  to  that 
country.  He  accepted  the  proposal,  and  resided 
for  some  years  in  Munich,  where  he  intnxluced 
several  retbrms  in  the  police  service.  One  of  his 
most  successful  efiTorts  was  in  the  treatment  of  the 
beggars,  with  whom  the  streets  of  Munich  were 
infested.  On  a  given  day,  sallying  out  with  a 
proper  military  force,  he  swept  these  vagrants 
from  the  streets,  and  by  establishing  houses  of 
industry,  brought  many  of  thom  to  adopt  thrifty 
habits.  Ho  was  made  a  Count  by  tlie  Elector 
Palatine,  the  title  Rumford  being  his  own  selec- 
tion, in  oomphment  to  his  former  residence,  and 
received  decorations  from  many  of  the  courts  of 
Europe.  Visiting  England,  he  proiected  the 
Royal  Institution,  and  suggested  Humphrey  Davy, 
then  but  twenty-two,  as  the  head  of  its  chemical 
department.  In  1802,  he  went  to  Paris,  and 
married  a  second  wife,*  the  widow  of  Lavoisier, 
from  whom  he  was  soon  separated.  In  tlie  enjoy- 
ment of  a  pension  from  the  King  of  Baviuia,  he 
resided  at  Auteuil,  near  Paris,  till  his  death, 
August  20,  1814.  His  funeral  oration  before  the 
Institute  was  delivered  by  Cuvier.t 


*  His  first,  **  whom  he  wpears  to  hATe  deserted,  died  In  New 
H«mp8hir«,  in  1792/' — Sabine's  American  Loyalittts,  644 

t  An  elegant  and  expensive  marble  monument  was  erected  in 
the  English  garden  at  If  unich,  during  Count  Itumford's  absence 
from  BaTula,  bearing  the  following  insorlption  in  German : — 

Stay,  wanderer. 

At  tlie  creatiTe  flat  of  Charles  Theodore 

Bnmford.  the  fHend  of  mankind, 

by  genius,  taste,  and  love  inspired, 

Changed  this  once  desert  place 

into  what  thou  now  beholdeet 

.Vnd  on  the  opposite  side  :— 

To  him 

who  rooted  out  the  greatest  of  pabUc  eTl]^ 

idleness  and  mendicity ; 

Believed  and  instructed  the  poor, 

and  founded  many  Institutions 

for  the  eduoating  of  our  youth. 


By  his  wiU  he  bequeathed  one  thousand  dollars 
annually,  and  the  reversion  of  other  sums,  to  the 
"  University  of  Cambridge,  in  the  State  of  Massia- 
chusetts,  in  North  America,  for  the  purpose  <^ 
founding,  under  the  direction  and  management  of 
the  Corporation,  Overaeerd,  and  Govanment  of 
that  University,  a  new  Institution  and  Professor- 
ship, in  order  to  teach,  by  regular  courses  of  aca- 
demical and  public  lectures,  accompanied  with 
proper  experimenta,  the  utility  of  the  physical 
and  mathematical  sciences,  for  the  improvement 
of  the  useful  arts,  and  for  the  extension  of  the 
indtistry,  nrosperity,  happiness,  and  well-being 
of  society.**  In  December,  1816,  the  Rumford 
Professorship  was  established  in  Harvard  Univw- 
sity,  and  Dr.  Jacob  Bigelow  appointed  the  first 
prdfessor.  In  his  Inaugural,  after  reviewing  the 
progress  of  physical  science,  and  the  advantages 
of  New  England  otdttu^  he  pronotmoed  a  j  lib- 
elous etdogy  on  the  founder,  with  this  general 
summary  of  his  various  philosophical  improve- 
ments in  private  and  political  economy : — 

^^  In  the  prosecution  of  them  he  was  led  to  the 
observation  of  nuiny  curious  phenomena  of  light 
and  caloric,  with  which  the  world  has  been 
made  acquainted.  The  application  of  these  to  use, 
and  the  various  contrivances  he  originated,  to 
increase  the  convenience,  economy,  and  comforts 
of  living,  have  given  a  chamcter  to  his  writings, 
and  are  everywhere  associated  with  his  name. 
His  pursuits  might  even  be  embodied  into  a 
science,  for  their  object  is  everAwhere  known ;  a 
science  conversant  with  a  mtiltiphcity  of  detdh, 
but  possessing  unity  of  design ;  a  science  humble 
in  the  sphere  of  its  operations,  but  noble  in  its 
ultimate  destiny;  a  science  which  every  man 
must  practise,  but  which  philosophers  and  phi- 
lanthropists must  extend ;  one.  which  should  it . 
ever  demand  a  definition,  would  be  found  to  be 
the  science— of  clothing,  of  warming,  and  of 
nourishing  mankind.^^ 

His  daught4?r,  by  permission  of  the  King  of 
Bavaria,  bore  the  title  Countess  of  Rumford.  8he 
came  to  America  after  her  father^s  death,  and 
lived  at  Concord,  where  she  died  in  1852.  Her 
will  secured  the  fine  estate  on  which  she  resided 
to  the  pm'poses  of  an  asvlum  for  indigent  children. 
His  Emi/ys^  Political,  Aonomical^and  Fhilotopki- 
eal*  were  published  in  London,  and  were  re*- 
printed  in  Boston,  in  1798.  The  several  chapter, 
which  are  somewhat  curiously  arrange<],  cover  a 
wide  sphere  of  philanthropy.  There  are  s|>ecida- 
tions  and  calculations  on  the  treatment  of  beg- 
gars, in  which  he  gives  an  account  of  bis  expe- 
riences in  Munich,  of  the  foundation  and  regulation 
of  the  Houses  of  Industry  established  under  his 
direction,  the  improvement  wrought  in  murak 


Go,  wanderer. 

and  strive  to  equal  him 

In  genlaa  and  acttylty, 

and  as 

in  gratitude. 

*  Eseaya,  Political,  Economical,  and  Phfloecmhioal.  Br  Jkm- 
JamlD  Count  of  Rumford,  Knight  of  the  Orders  of  the'White 
Eaglef  and  St.  Stanislaus ;  Chamberlain,  Prhrv  CouDt^ellor  of 
St^e,  and  Lieutenant-Oeneral  in  the  Serrloe  of  his  Mo»tSerero 
Highness  the  Elector  Palatine,  Beigninff  Duke  of  BaTaria: 
Colonel  of  his  Bcgiment  of  Artillery,  and  Uommander  in  Chief 
of  the  General  Staff  of  his  Army;  F.R.8.  Acad.  B.  Hiber. 
Berol.  Elec.  Boiccs.  Falat  et  Amer.  Soc  Hie  first  American, 
fh>m  the  Third  London  Edition  Boston :  Prlntad  ^i 
as  Loring,  for  David  Weet,  March,  1T9& 
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and  manners  of  the  panpers  by  the  kind  treat- 
ment they  received.  A  large  space  is  devoted  to 
a  discussion  of  cheap  food,  one  of  the  chapters  on 
this  subject  being  headed,  *^  Of  the  Pleasure  df 
Eating,  and  of  the  means  mat  may  be  employed 
for  increasing  it." 

Joel  Barlow,  in  the  Mountains  of  Savoy,  when 
he  retired  for  a  while  from  the  luxuries  of  Paris, 
wrote  a  poem  for  the  consolation  of  his  frugal 
countrymen  at  home,  on  the  joys  and  associations  > 
of  Hasty  Pudding.  As  a  pendant  to  that  quaint 
production,  the  reader  may  desire  to  possess  him- 
self of  Count  Rumford^s  scientific  handling  of  the 
same  article : — 

In  regard  to  the  most  advantageous  method  of 
uaing  Indian  Corn  as  food,  I  would  stronely  recom- 
mend, particiilarly  when  it  is  employed  for  feeding 
the  poor,  a  dish  made  of  it  that  is  in  the  highest 
eetainatioQ  throughout  America,  and  which  is  really 
Tery  good,  and  very  nourishing.  This  is  called 
hatty-pudding  ;  and  it  is  made  in  the  following  man- 
ner: A  Quantity  of  water,  proportioned  to  the 
quantity  or  hasty-pudding  intended  to  be  made,  is 
put  over  the  fire  in  an  open  iron  pot,  or  kettle,  and 
a  proper  quantity  of  salt  for  seasoning  the  pudding 
being  previously  dissolved  in  the  water,  Indian  meal 
is  stirred  into  it,  by  little  and  little,  with  a  wooden 
spoon  with  a  long  handle,  while  the  water  goes  on 
to  be  heated  and  made  to  b<>il;  great  care  being 
taken  to  put  in  the  meal  by  very  small  quantities, 
and  by  sitting  it  slowly  through  the  fingers  of  the 
left  hand,  and  stirring  the  water  about  very  briskly 
at  the  same  time  with  the  wooden  spoon,  with  the 
right  hand,  to  mix  the  meal  with  the  water  in  such 
a  manner  as  to  prevent  lumps  being  formed.  The 
meal  should  be  added  so  slowly,  that,  when  the 
water  is  brought  to  boil,  the  mass  should  not  be 
thicker  than  water-gniel,  and  half  an  hour  more,  at 
least,  should  be  employed  to  add  the  additional 
quantity  of  meal  necessary  for  bringing  the  pudding 
to  bi*  of  the  proper  consistency  ;  during  which  time 
it  shouM  be  stirred  about  continually,  and  kept  con- 
stantly boiling.  The  method  of  determining  when 
the  padding  has  acquired  the  pro{)er  consistency  is 
this;  the  wooden  spoon  used  for  stirring  it  being 
placed  upright  in  the  middle  of  the  kettle,  if  it  falls 
down,  more  meal  must  be  added ;  but  if  the  pudding 
is  sufBeiently  thick  and  adhesive  to  support  it  in  a 
vertical  position,  it  is  declared  to  he  proof ;  and  no 
more  me^l  is  added.  If  the  boiling,  instead  of  being 
continued  only  half  an  hour,  be  prolonged  to  three 
quarters  of  an  hour,  or  an  hour,  the  pudding  will  be 
co.isiderably  improved  by  this  prolongation. 

This  hasty-pudding,  when  done,  may  be  eaten  in 
vnrious  ways.  It  moy  be  put,  while  hot,  by  spoon- 
fnU  into  a  bowl  of  milk,  and  eaten  with  the  milk 
with  a  spoon,  in  lieu  of  bread ;  and  used  in  this  way 
it  is  remarkably  palatable.  It  may  likewise  be  eaten, 
while  hot,  with  a  sauce  composed  of  butter  and 
brown  sugar,  or  butter  and  molosses,  with  or  with- 
out a  few  drops  of  vinegar;  and  however  people 
who  have  not  been  accustomed  to  this  American 
cookery  may  be  prejudiced  against  it,  they  will  find 
apon  trial  that  it  oiakes  a  most  excellent  dish,  and 
ouc  which  never  fails  to  be  much  liked  by  those  who 
arc  accustomed  to  it  The  universal  loodness  of 
Americans  for  it  proves  that  it  must  have  some 
merit ;  for  in  a  country  which  produces  all  the  deli- 
cacies of  tlie  table  in  the  greatest  abundance,  it  is 
not  to  be  supposed  that  a  whole  nation  should  have 
a  taste  so  depraved  as  to  give  a  decided  preference 
to  any  particular  species  of  food  whicn  has  not 
•omethiug  to  recommend  it 


The  manner  in  which  hasty-pudding  is  eaten  witli 
butter  and  sugar,  or  butter  and  molasMs,  in  America, 
is  as  follows :  The  hasty-pudding  being  spread  out 
equally  upon  a  plate,  while  hot,  an  excavation  is 
made  m  the  middle  of  it,  with  a  spoon,  into  which 
excavation  a  piece  of  butter,  as  large  as  a  nutmeg,  is 
put;  and  upv>n  it,  a  sp(»onful  of  brown  sugar,  or 
more  commonly  of  molasses.  Tlie  butter  being  soon 
melted  by  the  heat  of  the  pudding,  mixes  with  the 
sugar,  or  molasses,  and  forms  a  sauce,  which,  being 
confined  in  the  excavation  made  for  it,  occupies  the 
middle  of  the  plate.  The  pudtlinff  is  then  eaten 
with  a  spoon,  each  spoonful  of  it  being  dipt  into  the 
sauce  before  it  is  carried  to  the  mouth  ;  care  being 
had  in  taking  it  up,  to  begin  on  the  outside,  or  near 
the  brim  of  the  plate,  and  to  approach  the  centre  by 
rcgnlar  advances,  in  order  not  to  demolish  too  soon 
tlie  excavation  which  forms  the  reservoir  for  the 
sauce. 

Fireplaces  and  chimneys  are  one  of  his  impor- 
tant topics,  and  a  volume  is  in  grcit  part  devoted 
to  the  construction  of  cooking  appamtus,  illus- 
trated with  diagrams  and  engravingn. 

The  style  of  these  essays  i-*  plain  but  clear.  His 
sujrjrestions  are  extremely  valuable,  and  anticipate 
many  of  the  ideas  of  Stiver  and  other  authors  on 
dietetics  of  the  present  day. 

DAVID  HUMPHBEY8. 

David  Humphkets,  a  soldier  of  the  Revolution, 
who  wrote  patriotic  and  martial  poetry  in  the 
caniD,  the  friend  and  household  companion  of 
Washington,  was  bom,  the  son  of  a  Congrega- 
tional clergyman,  the  Rev.  Daniel  Hmnphreys,  in 
Derby,  Ck)nnecticut,  in  1753.  He- was  educated 
at  Yale  College,  where  he  fell  in  with  Dwight 
and  Trumbull,  with  whom  he  formed  a  personal 
and  literary  fHendship,  which  was  not  neglected 
in  after  life.  At  the  beginning  of  the  war  he 
enterq^  the  army,  becoming  attached  to  Putnam^s 
staff  as  ni^or,  and  in  1780  became  aide,  with  the 
rank  of  colonel,  in  Washington's  staff;  or  as  he 
himself  recites  these  military  incidents  of  his 
career  in  verse : — 

With  what  high  chiefe  I  play'd  my  early  part. 
With  Parsons  first,  whose  eye,  with  piercing  ken, 
Readd  through  the  hearts  the  characters  of  men ; 
Then  how  1  aided,  in  the  foU'wiug  scene. 
Death-daring  Putnam — ^then  immortal  Greene— 
Tlien  how  great  Washington  my  youth  approv'd. 
In  rank  preferred,  and  as  a  parent  lov'd. 

To  Putnam,  Humphreys  showed  his  gratitude  by 
writing  his  life — a  smooth  and  complimentary 
piece  of  biography,  which  certainly  anticipates 
no  modem  doubts  of  the  bravery  of  "  Old  Put."* 
His  intercourse  with  Washington  did  not  end 
with  the  war.  He  accompanied  him  on  his  re- 
tirement to  Virginia,  residing  with  him  mere 
than  a  year,  and  again  returning  after  his  visit  to 
Europe,  to  live  in  this  privileged  house  iif  1788, 
until  Washington  became  President,  when  Hum- 
phreys travelled  with  him  to  New  York.    Of  his 


*  An  Eaeay  on  the  Life  of  the  Honorable  Mt^or-Oeneral 
Israel  Pntnam :  addressed  to  the  State  Society  of  the  Clncio- 
natl  In  Connocticnt  In  the  dedication  to  Colonel  Wadsworth. 
which  i!»  diited  Mount  Vemon,  In  yirfdnla,  Jnne  4, 17S8,  the 
anthor  ray.s.  "the  Incloflod  manuscript  Justly  claims  indulffenoe 
for  its  venial  errors  ha  it  is  the  first  eflTort  in  blo(n«phy  that 
has  been  made  un  thiit  continent"  Colonel  Humphreys  for- 
gets the  labors  of  the  Mathers  in  thb  line. 
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domestic  intimocj  with  Waahington,  Eninphrem 
in  his  Mount  Vernon,  an  Ode,  has  left  a  grateftil 
rerainisoence.  Indeed,  in  liis  versea  the  reader  is 
never  long  out  of  sie;ht  of  Washington.  His  gra- 
titude never  tires  of  expressing  itself,  and  this  is 
O  most  Amiable  feature  of  his  character.  The  man 
-  His 


daja — before  he  ninrried  Miss  Bulkkj,  an  Eng- 
lish lady  of  wealth  at  Lisbon,  when  lie  was 
abont  forty-five — overflowed  in  kind  remembran- 
ces of  his  associates.  In  a  plea.-iant  poetical 
epistJe  written  to  a  young  lady  in  B(»ton,  and 
dated  at  New  Haven  in  1780,  he  celebrates  a 
sleigh-ride  journey  which  brought  him  mnongbis 
friends  in  Connecticut. 

Some  days  cinpg'd,  I  jogg'd  quite  brnve  on 

And  fuund  my  Trumbull  ut  New  Hnveti; 

Tliau  whom,  more  humour  never  man  did 

PosaesB — QOr  lives  n  soul  more  candid — 

But  ivUo,  unsung,,  would  know  hereafter, 

Tbo  repnrteee,  und  perls  of  laughter, 

Or  bow  much  glee  tlioae  laughters  yield  one, 

Haugre  tbe  eystem  Clmtei-fieldian  t 

Karlnw  I  sow,  and  here  began 

Uy  frieudslii])  for  tliat  B|>otle3s  mao ; 

^Vhom,  though  tiie  world  does  not  yet  know  it, 

Great  nature  form'd  her  loflJeat  poot 

Ijut  Dniglit  wnB  absent  nt  North-Hampton, 

That  bard  Bublime.  and  virtue's  champton. 

To  whom  tlic  ctiarms  of  verso  belong, 

The  fatlier  of  our  eple  song. 

Dnrine  his  war  scenes  he  had  written  his  AA- 
drevto  the  AnaiueftheUnited  Slates  of  America 
in  1782,  when  he  wa.-i  encamped  at  Peekskill,  and 
the  foe  was  in  |>o:<sesnon  of  New  York  and 
Charleston.  In  this  address  he  refers  to  PreMdeiit 
Dnvios's  celebrated  early  projihecy  of  t!ie  grent- 
iijgs  of  Washington  in  \'irginia,  in  the  old  French 


Bis  battle-pieces  are  in  an  animated  style,  and 
that  he  conld  fight  as  well  as  write,  is  witnessed 
by  the  sword  which  Congress  voted  him  for  bis 
Wvery  at  the  wege  of  Yorktown,  of  the  stan- 
du^s  taken  at  which  place  he  was  the  honored 
bearer  to  the  government.!  His  poem,  the  Ad- 
dress, was  translated  into  French  by  tlie  acconi- 
plishod  courtier  and  soldier  of  the  early  period 
of  thei  war,  the  Marqnis  do  Cha-tellui.J  From 
the  pictures  of  war  in  this  production,  the  deatb- 


Hl.  JefferMD." 


Kenes  of  Soaromel  and  Lanrens,  the  aatimr  am- 
motee  tbe  soldiery  by  a  view  of  the  fiitnre  bounty 
lands  of  the  West,  m  a  description,  the  tranqidl 
contrast  of  which  to  tbe  opening  panagea  was 
mnch  admired  by  a  Frendi  critic.  Itie  poem  w^ 
noticed  in  England,  Chastellas  speaking  of  its 
having  been  read  there  in  ohiba,  to  which  the 
pnblio  was  admitted. 

In  1784,  HomphrejB,  in  the  c^wcity  of  Seore- 


A<a/,j,,in. 

„^L. II Ms  presrntlng  lb<  BtiiiidBrd\  wns 

-  11^  »  Seerotarj  or  Legation  In 
irHn."— Duntip  >  Am.  Tbcatrs,  p.  m. 
1  Mirqute  dfl  Chulallux  u>  FngXIlp,  Puti.  3me  11.  llSft—  I 
Wb.'-y  uu  w.'je  Id  Ynacf.  1he»  wu  n. 


taUee.     But  howsTcr  worthily  your  plus  nuy  liaro  sir 
U)D  lupplni^i  of  oontHbiitlng.    Pnih  ba*  been  my  motlie 


» p«m.     Jly  aa 


nsl&dniiCatoDel  flumphts] 

^poblle  reMl"fd  ths  work' 

Erri'Clly  at  mnrL  espoclnlly 
TepralsodltblElily. 

- 1  liaTe  liken  more  natna  to  render  toy  work  u 
one  to  rend,  tliHji  to  uiub  It  an  eimct  Aod  oltljfal  L 
-flparlu'B  WorU  of  FnmLlK  I.  iCS, 


tary  of  Legation,  sailed  for  Europe  with  Jeffer- 
son then  proceeding  to  join  his  fellow  commit- 
sione'rs,  Franklin  and  Adorns,  in  Pans.  Tbe 
vessel,  the  Cotirrterde  P^fumpe,  left  Boston  in 
July,  and  Eosciosko  was  one  of  tlie  pasaengeri. 
Humphreys,  always  reodv  with  his  versos  for  iha 
occasion,  wrote  on  hoard  ship  a  jioetical  epi^^tle 
of  thu  voyage  to  his  fiiend  Dr.  Dwight,  in  which 
Le  celebrates 

Our  Polish  ^end.  whose  name  still  sonnds  so  hard- 
To  make  it  rhyme  would  punle  any  bard  ; 
That  youth,  whom  bays  and  laurels  early  crown'd. 
For  virtne,  Mience,  arte,  and  arms  reiiowo'd. 

The  description  of  the  cabin  scenery  won  Id  ap- 
pear to  have  anticipated  the  glories  of  a  CoUim 

See  the  great  eabin  nigh,  its  doors  unfold. 
Show  Bceting  forms  fTOm  mirrors  fix'd  in  goMt 
O'er  pointed  ceilings  brighter  prospects  riae, 
And  rural  sceuea  agiiin  delight  our  eyca. 

Showing  how  a  little  elegance  may  be  more  profit- 
able to  a  man  with  a  ftoulty  (rf  being  pleased, 
than  agreat  display  to  a  didlob-en'cr.  Factsare 
so  sumptuous  now,  on  a  voyage  to  liverpool,  that 
there  is  no  room  left  for  the  iniaginatioQ,  and  the 
man  who  should  write  verses  about  pinsh  or 
gilded  carving  would  be  jastly  accounted  a  Rnob. 
Dwight  met  tliis  epistle  by  oiiotber  dated 
Greentield,  the  ne.<Lt  year,  in  whioh  he  takes  a 
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L^er  strain  of  eloqnenoe,  and  cautions  his 
friend  against  the  sedactions  of  Europe.  His 
picinre  of  the  Travelled  Ape  in  this  prodnotionf  is 
one  of  the  most  vigorous  passages  of  American 
satire.  A  Poem  on  the  Happiiiess  of  America^ 
addressed  to  the  CUizene  of  the  United  States^ 
was  written  hy  Homphreys  during  his  residence 
abroad,  and  is  the  longest  of  his  productions, 
extending  to  mo  *e  than  a  thousand  lines.  It  puts 
Washington's  Farewell  to  the  Army  in  verse, 
celebrates  the  purity  and  simplicity  of  American 
life,  ^nces  at  the  men  of  the  old  Oontinental 
Congress. 

His  lisfning  sons  the  sire  shall  oft  remind. 
What  parent  sages  first  in  Congress  joined ; 
The  faithful  Hancock  grac'd  that  early  scene, 
Qreat  Washington  appear'd  in  godlike  mien, 
Jay,  Laurens,  Clinton,  skill'd  in  ruling  men, 
And  he,  who  earlier,  held  the  farmer^s  pen. 
Twas  Lee,  illustrious  at  the  father's  h^d,      ^ 
The  daring  way  to  independence  led. 
The  self-taught  Sherman  urff'd  liis  reasons  clear. 
And  all  the  Livingstons  to  freedom  dear ; 
What  countless  names  in  fair  procession  throng, 
With  Rutledge,  Johnson,  Nash  demand  the  song  I 

And  urges  a  naval  crusade  against  the  Algerines, 
in  those  days  the  tyrants  of  the  sea,  and  conclud- 
ing poeticaily,  and  prophetically  as  it  turned  out 
when  Decatur  took  nold  of  them,  Avith  a  brilliant 
triumph  over  thoj^e  marauders.  In  Humplu^ys's 
volume  of  1804,  the  copy  of  this  poem  is  set 
down  as  the  tenth  edition.  Several  of  its  topics 
are  again  liandled  in  the  author's  Poem  on  the 
Future  Glory  of  the  Waited  States  of  America  ; 
indeed  a  certain  monotony  of  subjects  and  treat- 
ment runs  through  all  his  ver<^es.  He  had  little 
variety  in  thought  or  execution. 

Humphreys  returned  in  1786  to  Connecticut, 
where  he  w;w  elected  to  the  Stjxte  LegislatUie, 
appointed  to  the  command  of  a  regiment  for  the 
western  Hervice,  and  where  he  joined  his  poetical 
friends  in  the  composition  of  the  Anarchiad.* 
We  next  find  him  on  his  second  residence  at 
Mount  Vernon,  about  this  time  employing  his 
leisure  in  translating,  or,  as  hi»  title-page  calls  it, 
"imitating"  from  the  French  of  M.  de  Mierre,  a 
tragedy  (witli  a  very  happy  ending)  entitled,  The 
Widow  of  Malabar^  which  was  acted  by  Hallam's 
old  American  Company  at  Philadelphia,  in  1790. 
It  is  a  showy  sketcn  of  a  play  for  stage  purposes, 
full  of  intensity  in  italicn,  and  shrieks  a<K^ending 
to  small  pica  capitals.  The  lady,  having  just  buried 
a  husband  whom  she  never  loved,  is  about  to  be 
sacrificed,  according  to  the  custom  of  the  country, 
on  the  funeral  pile.  The  young  Brahmin  whom 
the  high  priest,  in  a  brief  summary  stage  style, 
orders  to  look  to  the  performance  of  the  cere- 
mony, turns  out  her  brother,  which  is  crisis 
number  one:  then  there  is  opportunely  an  in- 
vading army  on  hand,  with  one  of  wiiose  otRcers 
the  lady  had  once  been  in  love  when  travelling 
from  the  Ganges.  The  preparation  goes  on  with 
passionate  arguments  and  expostulations  touching 
the  rite  pro  and  con.  The  widow  is  at  the  pile, 
which  she  has  ascended,  when  at  the  last  moment 
for  interruDtion  the  French  general  steps  in  to  the 
rescue,  and  the  curtain  falls,  but  not  until  a  very 

*  As  Um  ehlef  band  In  this  prodocHon  was  borne  bv  Hop- 
JlIo^,  we  bare  placed  oar  aoCs>iLat  of  it  la  our  nottco  of  blm. 


clever  epilogue  written  by  the  author  of  M^ilngal 
is  recited,  which  laughs  at  the  agreeable  termina- 
tion of  the  painful  aS^r,  and  pleasantly  tells  the 
audience,  with  a  travesty  of  Pope's  verses,  how 
much  better  off  Columbia's  daughters  are  than 
ladies  subjected  to  such  heathen  dispensations. 

For  here,  ye  fair,  no  servile  rites  bear  sway, 
Nor  force  ye— -(though  ye  promise) — to  obey : 
Blest  in  the  mildness  of  this  temperate  zone, 
Slaves  to  no  whims,  or  follies — ^but  your  own. — 
Here  custom,  check'd  in  eVry  rude  excess. 
Confines  its  influence  to  the  arts  of  dress, 
O^er  charms  eclipsed  the  side-long  hat  displays, 
Extends  the  hoo]),  or  pares  away  the  stays. 
Bedecks  the  fair  with  artificial  gear, 
Breast-works  in  front,  and  bishops  in  the  rear :— - 
The  idol  rears,  on  beauty's  dazzling  throne. 
Mankind  her  slaves,  and  all  the  world  her  own ; 
Bound  by  no  laws  a  husband's  whims  to  fear, 
Obey  in  life,  or  burn  upon  his  bier ; 
She  views  with  equal  eye,  sublime  o'er  all, 
A  lover  perish — or  n.  lap-dog  fall — 
Coxcombs  or  monkeys  from  their  chains  broke 

loose — 
And  now  a  husband  dead — and  now  a  goose. 

Mrs.  Henry,  who  recited  the  prologue,  had  a 
word  to  the  men,  which  marks  the  time. 

Your  vict'ries  won — ^your  revolution  ended — 
Your  constitution  newly  mode— and  mended — 
Your  fund  of  wit — ^your  intellectual  riches — 
Plans  in  the  closet— ^iii  the  senote  speeches — 
Will  mark  this  nge  of  heroes,  wits,  and  sages, 
The  first  in  story  to  the  latest  ages ! — 
Go  on — and  prosper  with  your  projects  blest. 
Till  your milteumum  rises  m  the  west: — 
We  wish  success  to  your  politic  scheming, 
Bule   ye  the   world! — and  then — ^be    rul'd    by 
women  I-— 

Humphreys  also  wrote  a  comedy,  which  he 
failed  in  his  attempts  to  get  upon  tlie  stage. 
Dunlap,  who  saw  the  author  and  the  play  in 
Boston  in  1805,  relates  how  Humphreys  en- 
deavored to  persuade  the  manager,  Bernard,  to 
bring  it  out,  how  "  it  was  extremely  unlike  those 
comedies  Bernard  owed  his  fame  to,  and  repaid 
by  imparting  the  vivifying  influence  of  his  art," 
and  how  "  the  wary  comedian  heard  the  poet 
read,  drank  his  Madeira,  said  'very  well'  now 
and  then — but  never  brought  out  the  play." 

In  1794  Humphreys  was  appointed  the  first 
American  ambassador  to  Lisbon,'*'  where  he  re- 
sided for  six  years  till  1797,  when  he  became 

*  Of  Humpbreys's  dlplommtlo  boslness  tbe  antbor  of  MTingal 
bas  some  pleasant  raillery  in  a  letter  to  Oliver  Wolcott,  dated 
Hartford,  December  9,  1T89: — "Pray,  congratulate  Colonel 
Humphreys,  in  my  name,  on  his  late  promotion  in  the  diplo- 
matic line.  If  I  undenstand  the  matter  rightly,  he  holds  tbe 
same  post  which  Grispe  promised  George  in  tbe  Vloar  of  Wake- 
field. Yoa  remember  Crispe  told  him  there  was  an  embassy 
talked  of  from  the  Synod  of  Pennsylvania  to  the  ChlcknMW 
Indians,  and  he  would  use  bis  interest  to  get  him  appointed 
secretafy.  Tell  him  not  to  be  discournged  too  much  at  bb 
want  of  sacoess.  Tbe  President  bas  tried  him  on  M'GlIllrray 
flr.^t,  and  he  did  not  suit  the  skull  of  the  savage,  but  we  cannot 
argue  from  tiiat  cironmstonco  that  be  could  not  fit  as  easy  as  a 
full-bottomed  wig  upon  tbe  fSftt-hoadod,  sot-tieaded,  and  crazy- 
headed  sovereigns  of  Europe.  Tell  him  this  story  also  for  his 
comfbrt,  and  to  enoonroge  liis  bopes  of  speedy  employment :  A 
king  being  an^y  with  an  amba^^sador,  asked  biin  whether  hto 
master  hm  no  wise  men  at  court,  and  was  therefore  obllced  to 
send  htm  a  fool  ?  *  Siro,"  said  the  other,  *  my  master  bus  many 
wise  men  about  bis  court,  bnt  be  conceived  me  tbe  most  pro- 
per ambassador  to  your  Biajesty.*  Upon  this  principle  I  am 
In  dally  expectation  of  bearing  that  lie  Is  appointed  minister 
plenipo.  to  George,  Louis,  or  the  stadtholdor." — Gibba's  Me- 
moirs of  the  Ado^nistralloDS  of  Wasblogton  and  John  Adantt. 
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minister  to  Spun,  b  post  'which  be  held  tiU  he 
wixs  succeeded  liv  Pinckiiej  in  1602.  He  then 
retunicrl  to  America,  ittid  ciiROfwl  in  the  iiiipor- 
lutiiin  uf  iQcrinu  sheep  from  t3{>ain.  lie  wrote  a 
dissertation  cm  the  i^nbject  in  prose,  anil  c-inpIo3-i-d 
itj  capabilities  in  verse,  in  hia  pueiii  On  the  Iii- 
duttrff  of  the  UniUd,  State*  of  America,  wliich 
wua  composed,  be  tells  iu<,  "on  the  delightful 
bankj  of  the  Ti^rus,  wliere  his  day-i  were  plen- 
K;i[il1y  paHsed  in  the  eifjuyment  of  health,  happi- 
n.'ss,  and  cjint^nt." 

(ill,  might  my  guiJancc  from  the  downi  of  Spain, 
I.cod  a  white  fl'ick  aerois  the  vcatera  miuii ; 
I'oni'd  like  tlie  bnrk  that  bore  the  AT|^>nal1t, 
tiiiindd  be  the  VMset  with  the  bunl<':t  frui;gtit  I 
and  in  the  r.iiment  my  Merinoa  yield, 
IJte  ("inoiimatus  fed  from  my  own  field  ; 
far  from  ambition,  grandeur,  cnre  and  strife, 
Id  sweet  fruition  of  dutneMie  life; 
There  would  I  pass  with  friends  beneath  my  trees. 
What  reat^  from  pnbUa  life,  in  letter'd  ease. 

His  wish  was  grati^ed.  Ho  imported  a  hun- 
dred of  the  "while  flock,"  a  fact  which  the  Mas- 
Bacbusctta  A (rri cultural  Society  records  on  a  me- 
dal. When  Madison,  In  ISDll,  took  hia  oath  of 
ofBce  as  president,  he  was  droasod  in  a  full  suit 
of  American  woollens,  of  whifh  Culunel  Hum- 
pbreys'B  mannfoctory  fumi.ihod  the  co.it,  and 
Chancellor  Livingston's  the  waistcoat  nnd  smai]- 
chithes.*  Ho  was  also  employed  in  a},Ticulturai 
imptovements.  The  village  of  Humph  reysville, 
situated  on  Nangatno  river,  in  Connect i cut,  the 
seat  of  a  considerable  manufacturing  iiiterot,  was 
niiTiied  after  him.  He  wm  a  native  of  the  town- 
:h;i.. 


lluinphn.)»»llta. 

Huniphreys  a|>]Mmi'8  to  have  licon  wmiething 
of  a  counier  at  this  time,  kec)'Jng  up  an  ac- 
qnaintunce  with  foreiRn  princes  by  liis  dedica- 
tions. W'u  Lvte  of  Country,  in  celcbrntion  of 
the  tweniy-third  unniversary  of  Itjdi'pendence, 
which  he  wrote  in  Spain,  and  published  on  his 
retnm,  \»  an  ailmirable  Fourth  of  July  oration  in 
verse,  full  of  revolutionary  story  and  patriotism. 
His  last  poetic  tribute  to  his  friend,  and  chief  in- 
Kpirer  of  bia  song,  was  rendered  in  a  Poan  on  the 


*  Kitlwul  IiiU11I(uiMr,  noBUi  bf  HUdnlh,8«oDd  etrtaa, 


Death  of  Omerat  Wathinfftmt  jvononaoed  ut  the 

house  of  the  American  legation  at  Uadrid,  on  the 
4th  July,  1800.  He  had  olroady  writtui  a  Jettw 
to  Mrs.  Washington,  dated  on  the  !2d  Fehmaiy 
— the  day,  says  be,  "signalized  by  his  birtli,  and 
which  was  accustomed  to  be  celebrated  with 
heartfelt  festivity  thronghoot  the  United  States;" 
—and  BO  may  it  ever  he  I 

In  1613  he  was  appointed  to  the  oonunand  of 
two  regiments  of  Connecticnt  soidierr,  the  *"  Ve- 
teran Volnnteere."  The  rest  of  his  lif«  was 
Enssed  in  retirement  He  died  at  New  Haven, 
'ebruarj-  21,  1818, 


In  the  year  1739,  he  removed  from  Sniem  to  Ptan. 
fret,  an  inland  fertile  town  in  CoiinettIi.'Ut.  forty 
milea  east  of  Hartford.  Having  bore  purchnscd  a 
comttderable  tract  of  land,  he  applied  uimself  bqc- 
ceg^fuUv  to  agriculture. 

Tiie  first  years  on  a  new  lorm  are  not,  iiowever, 
eiempl  from  diustera  uiid  dieappoinluients.  which 
eon  oniy  be  remedied  by  stubborn  and  patient  in- 
dustry. Our  Jamicr,  sufliciei.tly  ooenpied  in  build- 
ing an  house  and  barn,  felling  woudi\  making  fciicee, 
sowing  grain,  planting  orcharda,  and  taking  care  of 
liid  st<>ck,  had  to  encounter,  in  tnrn.  the  c*lauiitiea 
occasioned  by  drought  in  summer,  blast  In  harvest, 
loss  of  cattle  in  wmt0,  and  the  dsHilaUoii  of  hi* 
sliecp-fold  by  wolves.  In  one  night  he  bad  seventy 
fine  sbeep  and  gouts  killed,  besides  many  lomht  and 
kids  wouuded.  This  havui-k  was  committed  by  a 
stie-wnlf,  which,  with  her  anniml  wbelpa,  bad  for 
Bcveiol  years  ii:fc-.l<>d  the  vicinily.  Tlie  yoiii.g  wera 
coninionly  destroyed  by  the  vigilaicce  of  the  hunU 
ers.  but  the  old  oi^e  was  too  sagacious  toiome  vithi;) 
reach  of  gan-sbot:  upon  being  closely  punned,  she 
would  generally  fly  to  the  western  wood*,  and  ro- 
tnru  the  iirit  winter  with  another  litter  of  whclpf. 

This  volf,  at  length,  beconie  such  an  intolemhie 
DuiBance  that  Mr.  l-utnani  entered  inio  a  combina- 
tion with  five  of  his  iieigliboars  t<i  hui.t  alternately 
oiitll  they  could  de^tn'y  her.  Tno,  by  rotation, 
were  t^i  be  ei<iistai;tly  ip  pursalL  It  was  known, 
that,  Iiavbig  liwt  the  toes  from  one  foot  bv  a  stcd- 
Imp.  she  mode  oije  track  sliurter  than  tlie  other. 
By  this  vestige  the  pursuers  rei'Ogtiired,  in  a  li^t 
snow,  the  route  of  tuia  pei'iticious  nnluiid.  Having 
followed  her  to  Connecticut  jivcr.  ai.d  found  she 
had  turned  hack  in  a  direct  course  tiwards  Pomft«l, 
tliey  immediately  returned,  and  hv  ten  o'clock  tba 
next  morning  tlie  blo<Kt-hounds  hail  driven  her  into 
a  den.  about  tiiree  miles  distant  fi'oni  the  honse  of 
Mr.  Pntnam.  The  people  soon  collected  with  dag^ 
guns,  straw,  fire,  and  sul]<hur.  to  pttock  the  c<hd- 
moil  enemy.  With  this  ap1>a^alu^  several  nnsoo- 
ccf^ul  eBtirtaweie  niaile  to  forte  her  from  the  den. 
The  hounds  came  back  ba<ily  wotit.deil,  and  refused 
to  retnm.  The  «moke  of  blazing  straw  had  do 
effect  Kor  did  tlie  fumes  of  burnt  briniEtone.  with 
which  the  cavern  was  filled,  comp-'l  her  to  quit  the 
rctir«nieat  Wearied  with  such  fruitless  attempts, 
(which  liod  brought  the  time  to  ten  o'clock  at  night,) 
Mr.  Putiinin  tned  once  more  to  muke  his  dog  enter. 
hut  in  vain.  He  proposed  to  his  negro  man  to  go 
down  into  the  cavern  and  shoot  the  wolf:  the  iTpgro 
declined  the  bazardois  serviee.  Then  it  was  (h.it 
the  master,  angry  at  the  disappointment,  and  de- 
claring that  he  was  ashamed  to  have  a  coward  in 
bis  family,  resolved  himself  to  destroy  the  ferociow 
beast,  lest  elie  should  escape  tlirongh  some  unknown 
Assure  of  tlio  rock.  His  neigliboiirs  sln.PKty  lenion- 
strsted  against  the   periluua   enterprise;    but  hv. 
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knowing  that  wild  animals  were  intimidated  by  fire, 
and  having  provided  several  strips  of  biroh-bark, 
the  only  combustible  material  which  he  coyld  ob- 
tain that  would  afford  light  in  this  deep  and  dark- 
some cave,  prepared  for  his  descent  Having,  ac- 
cordingly, diverted  himself  of  his  coat  and  waistcoat, 
and  having  a  long  rope  fastened  round  his  legs,  by 
which  he  might  be  pulled  back,  at  a  concerted  sig- 
nal, he  eo^red  head-foremost,  with  the  blazing  torch 
in  his  baud. 

The  aperture  of  the  den,  on  the  east  side  of  a  very 
high  ledge  of  rocks,  is  about  two  feet  square ;  from 
theuce  it  descends  obliquely  fifteen  feet,  then  run- 
ning horizontally  about  ten  more,  it  ascends  g^nulu- 
ally  sucteen  feet  towards  its  termination.  The  siiles 
of  this  subterraneous  cavity  are  composed  of  smooth 
and  solid  rocks,  which  seem  to  have  been  divided 
firom  each  other  by  some  former  earthquake.  The 
top  and  bottom  are  also  of  stone,  and  the  entrance, 
in  winter,  being  covered  with  ice,  is  exceedingly 
slippery.  It  is  in  no  place  high  enough  for  a  man 
to  raise  himself  upright,  nor  in  any  pa^  more  than 
three  feet  in  width. 

Having  groped  his  passage  to  the  horizontal  part 
of  the  den,  the  most  terrifying  darkness  appeared  in 
front  of  the  dim  circle  of  bght  afforded  by  nis  torch. 
It  was  silent  as  the  house  of  death.  None  but  mon- 
sters of  the  desert  had  ever  before  explored  this  so- 
litary mansion  of  horror.  He,  cautiously  proceed- 
ing onward,  came  to  the  ascent,  which  he  slowly 
mounted  on  his  hands  and  knees,  until  he  discovered 
the  glaring  eye-balls  of  the  wolf,  who  was  sitting  at 
the  extremity  of  the  cavern.  Startled  at  the  sight  of 
fire,  she  gaosheil  her  teeth,  and  gave  a  sullen  growL 
As  soon  as  he  had  made  the  necessary  discovery,  he 
kicke  1  the  rope  as  a  sig  lal  for  pulling  him  out  Tlie 
people  at  the  mouth  of  the  den,  who  had  listened 
witn  painful  anxiety,  hearing  the  growling  of  the 
wolf,  and  supposing  their  friend  to  be  in  the  most 
imminent  danger,  drew  him  forth  with  such  celerity 
that  his  shirt  was  stripped  over  his  head,  and  his 
akin  severely  lacerate  L  After  he  had  adjusted  his 
clothes,  and  loaded  his  gun  with  nine  buck-shot, 
holding  a  torch  in  one  hand,  and  the  musket  iir 
the  other,  he  descended  the  second  time.  When  he 
drew  nearer  than  before,  the  wolf,  assuming  a  still 
more  fierce  and  terrible  appearance,  howling,  roll- 
ing her  eyes,  snapping  her  teeth,  and  dropping  her 
head  between  her  legs,  was  evidently  jn  the  atti- 
tude, and  on  the  point  of  springing  at  him.  At  the 
critical  instant  he  levelled  nnd  fired  at  her  heaiL 
8tanned  with  the  shock,  and  suffocated  with  the 
smoke,  he  immediately  found  himself  drawn  out  of 
the  cave.  But  having  refreshed  himself,  and  per' 
mitted  the  smoke  to  dissipate,  he  went  down  the 
third  time.  Once  more  he  came  within  sight  of  the 
wolf,  who  appearing  very  passive,  he  applied 'the 
torch  to  her  nose,  and  perceiving  her  dead,  he  took 
hold  of  her  ears,  and  then  kicking  the  rope  (still  tied 
round  his  legs)  the  people  above,  with  no  small  ex- 
altation, dragged  them  Dotli  out  together. 

I  have  offered  these  facts  in  greater  detail,  be- 
cause they  contain  a  display  of  character ;  and  be- 
cause they  have  been  erroneously  related  in  several 
European  publications,  and  very  much  mutilated  in 
the  history  of  Connecticut,  a  work  as  replete  with' 
fiftlsehood  as  destitute  of  genius,  lately  printed  in 
Loudon. 

MomiT  vnoroN:  ah  ods.* 

By  broad  Potowmack^s  azure  tide. 
Where  Vernon's  mount,  in  sylvan  pride. 
Displays  its  beauties  far, 

•  Written  at  Moont  Yemon,  August,  178C. 


Great  Washington,  to  peaceful  shades, 
Where  no  unhallow'd  wish  invades, 
Retired  from  fields  of.war. 

Angels  might  see,  with  joy,  the  sage, 
Who  taught  the  battle  where  to  rage. 

Or  quenchM  its  spreading  fiame, 
On  works  of  peace  employ  that  hand. 
Which  waVa  the  blade  of  high  commaud, 

And  heVd  the  path  to  fame. 

Let  others  sing  his  deeds  in  arms, 

A  nation  sav'd,  and  conquest's  charms : 

Posterity  shall  hear, 
Twas  mine,  return'd  from  Europe's  cou  ts, 
To  share  his  thoughts,  partake  his  sports, 

And  sooth  his  parUal  ear. 

To  thee,  my  friend,  these  lays  belong : 
Thy  happy  seat  inspires  my  song, 

With  gay,  perennial  blooms. 
With  fruitoffe  fair,  and  cool  retreats, 
Whose  bow  ry  wilderness  of  sweets 

The  ambient  air  perfumes. 

Here  spring  its  earliest  buds  displays. 
Here  latest  on  the  leafless  sprays 

The  plumy  people  sirtg ; 
The  vernal  show  r,  the  rip'ning  year, 
Th*  autumnal  store,  the  winter  drear. 

For  thee  new  pleasures  bring. 

Here  lapp'd  in  philosophic  ease, 
Within  thy  walks,  beneath  thy  trees 

Amidst  thine  ample  farms. 
No  vulgar  converse  heroes  hold. 
But  past  or  future  scenes  unfold. 

Or  dwell  on  nature's  charms. 

What  wondrous  ssra  have  we  seen, 
Plac'd  on  this  isthmus,  half  between 

A  rude  and  polish'd  state  1 
We  saw  the  war  tempestuous  rise. 
In  arms  a  world,  in  blood  the  skies, ' 

In  doubt  an  empire's  fate. 

The  storm  is  calm'd,  seren'd  the  heav'n. 
And  mildly  o'er  the  climes  of  ev'n 

Expands  th*  imperial  day : 
"  O  God,  the  source  of  light  supreme. 
Shed  on  our  dusky  mom  a  gleam. 

To  guide  our  doubtful  way  I 

"  Restrain,  dread  Pow'r,  our  land  from  crimes  I 
What  seeks,  though  blest  beyond  all  times. 

So  querulous  an  age  f 
What  means  to  freedom  such  disgust ; 
Of  change,  of  anarchy  the  lust. 

The  fickleuess  and  rage  f " 

So  spake  his  country's  friend,  with  sighs. 
To  nnd  that  country  still  despise 

The  legacy  he  gave— 
And  half  he  fear'd  his  toils  were  vain. 
And  much  that  man  would  court  a  chain. 

And  live  through  vice  a  slave. 

A  transient  gloom  o'ercast  his  mind : 
Yet,  still  on  providence  reclin'd. 

The  patriot  fond  believ'd. 
That  pow'r  benign  too  much  had  done, 
To  leave  an  empire's  task  begun. 

Imperfectly  nchiev'd. 

Thus  buoy*d  with  hope,  with  virtue  blcit, 
Of  ev'ry  human  bliss  possess'^. 

He  meets  the  happier  hours : 
His  skies  assume  a  lovelier  blue. 
His  prospect?  brighter  rise  to  view. 

And  fairer  bloom  his  floVra. 
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▲  SOHCk 

(  Trandated  fron^  the  Fr^mek^ 

It  rains,  it  rains,  my  fair, 

Come  drive  yoar  white  sheep  fast : 
To  shelter  quick  repair, 

Haste,  shepherdeae,  make  hflstei 

I  hear  the  water  pours, 

With  patt'ring  on  the  vines : 

See  here  I  see  here !  it  lours^ 
See  there  the  lightning  shines. 

The  thunder  dost  thou  hear! 

Loud  roars  the  rushing  storm : 
Take  (while  we  run,  my  dear,) 

Protection  from  my  arm. 

I  see  our  cot,  ah,  hold! 

Mamma  and  siatcr  Nance, 
To  open  our  sheep-fold, 

Most  cheerily  advance. 

God  blees  my  mother  dear, 

Mv  sister  Nancy  too  I 
I  bnng  my  sweetheart  here, 

To  sleep  to-night  with  you. 

Go  dry  yourself,  my  friend, 

And  make  yourself  at  home- 
Sister,  on  her  attend : 

Come  in,  sweet  lambkins,  come. 

Mammn,  let's  lake  good  care 

Of  all  her  pretty  sheep  ; 
Her  little  lamb  we'll  spare 

More  straw  whereon  to  sleep. 

Tis  done — now  let  us  haste 
To  her ; — ^you  here,  my  fair  I 

Undress'd,  oh,  what  a  waist  I 
My  mother,  look  you  there. 

Let's  Bup ;  come  take  this  place. 

You  shall  be  next  to  me ; 
This  pine-knot's  cheerful  blaze 

Shall  shine  direct  on  thee. 

Come  taste  this  cream  so  sweet, 

This  syllabub  so  warm ; 
Alas  I  you  do  not  eat : 

You  feel  e'en  yet  the  storm. 

Twas  wrong — I  press'd  too  much 
Your  steps,  when  on  the  way ; 

But  here,  see  here,  your  couch — 
There  sleep  till  dawn  of  day. 

With  gold  the  mountain  tips : — 
Gooil-night,  good-night,  my  dove ! 

Now  let  me  on  your  lips 
Imprint  one  kiss  of  love. 

Mamma  and  I  will  come, 
As  soon  as  morn  shall  shine. 

To  see  my  sweetheart  home, 
And  asK  her  hand  for  mine. 


nnc  MoxmcT, 

Who  shaved  himself  and  bis  Frlenda 

AFahU, 


Addressed  to  the  Hod. 


A  man  who  own'il  a  barber's  shop 
At  York,  and  shav'd  full  many  a  fop, 
A  monkey  kept  for  their  amusement ; 
He  made  no  other  kind  of  use  on't — 
This  monkey  took  great  observation. 
Was  wonderful  at  imitation. 
And  all  he  saw  the  barber  do, 
He  mimic'd  straight,  and  did  it  too. 


It  ohanc'd  in  shop,  the  dog  sod  cat, 
While  friseur  din'd,  demurely  sat, 
Jacko  found  naught  to  play  the  knave  in. 
So  thought  he'd  try  his  hand  at  shaving. 
Around  the  riiop  in  haste  he  rushes, 
And  gets  the  raxors,  soap,  and  brushes ; 
Now  puss  he  fix'd  (no  muscle  miss  stirs) 
And  lather'd  well  her  beard  and  whiflkers. 
Then  g^ve  a  gash,  as  he  began — 
Tlie  cat  cry'd  *'  waugh  T  and  off  she  ran. 

Next  Towser's  beard  he  tried  his  skill  m, 
Hiough  Towser  seem'd  somewhat  unwilling: 
As  bf^ly  here  again  succeeding. 
The  dog  runs  howling  round,  and  bleeding. 

Nor  yet  was  tir'd  our  roguish  elf; 
He'd  seen  the  barber  shave  himself; 
So  by  the  glass,  upon  the  table. 
He  rubs  with  soap  his  visage  sable. 
Then  with  left  hand  holds  smooth  his  jaw, — 
The  razor  in  his  dexter  paw ; 
Around  he  flourishes  and  slashes. 
Till  all  his  face  b  seam*d  with  gashea. 
His  cheeks  dispatoh'd — his  visage  thin 
He  cock'd,  to  shave  beneath  his  chin ; 
Drew  razor  swift  as  he  could  pull  it^ 
And  cut,  from  ear  to  ear,  his  gullet 

Moral 
Who  cannot  writ^,  yet  handle  pens. 
Are  apt  to  hurt  themselves  and  friends. 
Tliough  others  use  them  well,  yet  fools 
Should  never  meddle  with  edge  toola^ 

JAMES  THACHEB, 

The  author  of  the  American  Medical  Biognh 
^  phi/y  was  bom  at  Barnstable,  Massachusetts,  in 
1754,  of  a  New  England  family,  which  tigoreB 
conspicuously  in  the  lists  of  Harvard  CoDege. 
The  close  of  his  medical  education  with  Dr. 
Abner  Ilersoy,  a  not^  Massachusetts  ph}*siciaii, 
brought  him  to  the  opening  of  the  War  oif  Inde- 
pendence. He  eagerly  stepped  fi>rward  in  the 
cause,  and  secured  the  post  of  surgeon's  mate  in 
the  provincial  hospital  at  Cambridge.  He  next 
became  attached  to  one  of  the  Eai?tem  regiments, 
and  was  engaged  in  the  hospital  duties  t^er  the 
field  at  Saratoga.  lie  was  afterwards  stationed  at 
the  Highlands  of  the  Hudson,  and  was  at  Weest 
Point  in  1780,  at  the  time  of  the  treason  oi 
Arnold,  and  witnessed  the  execution  of  Andr^, 
He  was  also  present  at  the  surrender  of  Com- 
wallis.  Of  these  and  other  incidents  of  the  cam- 
paigns, he  gave  an  interesting  accoimt,,  in  his 
Muitary  Journal  during  the  American  Hewlm- 
tionary  War^  from  1775  to  1783,  which  was  pub- 
lished in  1824.  After  the  war  he  settled  in 
Plymouth,  Massachui^etts,  where  he  remained 
engaged  in  the  practice  of  his  profession,  and  in 
the  composition  of  his  numerous  writings,  till  his 
death,  at  the  advanced  age  of  ninety-one,  in  May, 
1844.  Besides  the  Military  Journal  already  nnn- 
tioned,  he  was  the  author  of  an  American  JS'ett 
Dispensatory^  1810;  Ohsertatione  on  Hydropho- 
hia^  1821 ;  the  Modem  Practice  of  Physi^  1817; 
the  American  Orchardiet^  1822;  a  Practical 
Treatise  on  the  Management  of  Bees^  1829 ;  an 
Essay  on  Demonology^  Ghosts^  Apparitions^  and 
Popular  Superstitions^  1831 ;  a  History  of  Ply- 
mauth^  1882 ;  besides  various  contributions  to  the 
journals  on  medical  and  scientific  topics.  Ilia 
American  Medical  Biography^  or  Memoirs  qf 
Eminent    Physicians   who    ha/ee  fhwrish$A   mi 
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Amariea,  wu  pnblisbed  in  two  volumes,  io  1828, 
a  work  of  diligenoe  and  authont;  whiob  hoa 
alwajs  oommBnded  the  respect  of  the  profusion. 
The  American  MefUaU  Biography,  by  Dr.  Stephen 
W.  WiQiams,*  may  be  regarded  as  a  supplement 
to  this  work. 

OOLUUBIA  COLLEGE. 

From  an  intimation  iu  the  records  of  Trinity 
church  it  would  appear  that,  as  early  as  the  year 
1703,  it  waa  the  intention  of  the  oolonial  govern- 
ment, then  represented  by  Lord  Cornbiiry,  to 
proTide  a  site  for  a  college  on  the  island  of  New 
York.  The  sulijoot  appears  further  to  have  oc- 
cupied the  attention  of  Bishop  Berkeley  when  his 
Bermudaplan  hod  £iilcd.  in  1T46  a  |)ri)vinclul 
act  was  Fwsscd  for  raising  money  fur  the  purpose 
by  lottery ;  and  in  the  next  few  years  a  sum  ga- 
thered in  this  Way  of  more  than  threo  thousand 
four  hundred  pounds,  which  wai  placed  in  the 
bands  of  tnistecs,  a  ni^'ority  of  whom  were  iiteni- 
bers  of  the  Church  of  England,  and  a  part  of 
whom  belonged  to  the  vastry  of  Trinity  cliurch. 
The  oi)]>osition  to  this  Oiurch  of  England  interest 
for  a  long  time  thwarted  the  plans  of  the  oullege. 
It  was  led  by  Mr.  William  Livingston,  who  agi- 
tated the  subject  in  his  periodical,  "  The  Indepen- 
dent Reflector,"  striving  to  defeat  the  projiosed 
royal  charter,  and  substitute  another  institution, 
under  an  aet  of  Assembly,  to  take  possesion  of 
tbs  funds.  The  charter  of  King's  College  was, 
however,  granted  on  the  Slst  <if  October,  1754, 
and  Livingston  again  bent  his  efforts  to  set  up 
his  own  plan  of  a  college,  fiis  opposition  ended 
■imiily  in  diverting  one  half  of  the  funds  Ret  apart 
to  tne  city  corporation,  by  which  the  coliega  wnt 
so  far  the  loser.  Dr,  Samuel  Johnson  had  been 
in  the  meantime  inviteil  fmm  bia  parish  at  Strat- 
ford to  Uike  charge  of  the  new  institution.  A 
better  ohoioe  coidd  not  have  been  made.  A 
native  of  Quilford,  Connecticut,  and  a  graduate 
of  Yale,  he  was  one  of  the  young  clergymen  of 
tluit  region  who  accompanied  Presiilent  Culler 
to  England  for  Episcopal  ordination.  He  returned 
to  Stratford  a  missionary  of  the  Society  for  the 
Propagation  of  the  Gospel.  He  had  become  the 
friend  of  Berkeley,  whoso  theory  of  Idealism  he 


adopted,  and  invited  his  liberality  to  Tale.    The 

University  of  Ojford  bad  conferred  on  him  the 
degree  of  doctor  in  divinity.  Dr.  Franklin  was 
aovioLU  that  he  should  lake  charge  of  the  Univcr- 
aty  of  Pennsylvania.  With  such  honorable  asso- 
ciations ho  arrived  at  New  York  in  his  fifty- 
eighth  j'ear. 

Bishop  Berkeley,  who  was  ooquainted  with  the 
wishes  of  the  friends  of  learning  for  a  collie  in  , 
New  York,  wrole  from  bis  see  of  Cloyne  to  ' 
Johnson,  in  1749.  Anticipating  the  future  spo- 
ciulity  of  the  college,  its  attention  to  chunicd 
studies,  be  impressed  upon  the  miAi  marked  out 
for  its  president,  that  "the  Greek  and  Latin 
classics  be  well  taught.  Be  tliis  the  first  care  as 
to  teaming!"  To  this  be  added  an  iiijunction 
for  tho  principal  oara  of  "  good  life  and  morals ;" 
reooinmonds  that  tho  institution  should  start  well, 
with  the  infusion  of  "a  good  tante  into  the  so- 
ciety," by  a  handsome  provision  for  its  president 
and  fellows,  and  su^^ested  that  "small  premiums 
in  books,  or  distinctions  in  habit,  nioy  prove  nse- 
fnl  encouragements  to  tho  student^."* 

The  college  was  organized  iu  May,  1755,  when 
Trinity  cliuich  conveyed  to  its  governors  tlia  land 
inclosed  by  Church,  Barclay,  and  Murray  streets 
to  tlie  Hud^n  river.  The  only  conditions  of 
the  gift  were  that  tlie  |iresident  should  always  be 
a  member  of  the  Church  of  England,  and- that  its 
liturgy  should  lie  used  In  tlie  nervico  of  the  col- 
lege. Beyond  this  there  was  to  be  no  exolonon 
for  roli^ous  opinion.  The  college  suid  wjs  adapt- 
ed from  a  device  prci)arcd  by  tlie  prvsidunt. 

Application  was  made  to  En^und  for  ftinds. 
James  Jay  went  over  as  applicant,  and  associated 
with  Dr.  Smith,  proviiet  of  tho  college  in  Phila- 
delphia. A  large  sum  was  collected  for  both  insti- 
tutiocis.  On  the  2:ld  of  August  the  first  stone  of 
tho  0L>llege  builditit;  was  laid  by  the  governor, 
Sir  Charles  Uardv,  who  had  favored  the  object 
at  tlie  outset,  on  his  titst  arrival.  Tho  first  Com- 
mencement was  held  in  1758.  Tho  original  build- 
ing, the  central  ]>ordon  of  tho  present  edifice,  was 
completed  in  I7eO.  The  president,  soon  contem- 
plating retirement  from  a^  made  applicatioi 
Archhi-ihup  Seeker,  in  En^and,  for  an  as«sb 
wbu  might  succeed  to  his  oliice.  Myles  Cooper, 
a  young  graduate  of  O^fford,  a  man  of  learning 
and  of  some  taste. in  poetry,  was  selected.  Dr. 
Johnson  retired  to  Stratlbrd,  when  Cooper  be- 
came president,  in  1768,  and  pa-sed  his  days  in 
bis  ministry,  till  his  death  in  1772  at  the  ago  of 
seventy-live,  llo  wished  at  the  close  of  his  days 
that  he  might  die  like  hi^  friend  Berkeley,  to 
whom  death  came  suddenly  in  the  quiet  of  his 
homo,  and  a  sicnilar  end  was  vouchsafed  him.t 
The  poetical  insoriptiun  on  the  monument  over 
bis  rjmains  at  Stratford,  was  written  by  Dr, 
Cooper: — 


The  cheerful  heart,  a 
If  pure  religion  aud  uiisulliiHl  truth, 
Uia  age's  solace,  and  )iis  seareb  in  youth ; 
In  ehnnty,  througli  alt  the  rnee  he  ran, 
Still  wisliing  well,  and  doing  good  to  man; 
If  learning  free  from  pedantry  and  pride; 


•  TlmltttarlsInUia  Appsndll 
1  Cbudleri  LlCt,  p.  m. 
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If  fiitli  and  viitiie  irallLing  side  by  tide  ; 
If  well  to  mark  hie  b«iug'«  aim  and  rni. 
To  sliitie  throagh  life  the  father  add  the  friend ; 
If  these  niabitioii  iti  thj  eoul  can  roiae, 
Eiiritc  thy  reverence  or  demand  thy  praise, 
Render,  ere  yet  Ihuu  quit  this  earUily  nceoe. 
Revere  hia  name,  and  be  vhat  be  hae  been. 

JohntHdrs  life  was  written  by  hia  friend  Dr. 
.  Chandler,  tbe  zcolniui  advocate  <^  epiaoopocy,  but 
did  ni)t  appear  till  1805, •  • 

Ik'sidts  a  number  of  diBOourHeB  and  other  irrit- 
inga  on  church  to|)ics,  Br.  Jobiwon  pabllshed,  in 
1746,  a  Syttem  of  Morality  and  a  Compendium 
of  Logic  and  i/eUipliytiet,  treati^ea  wiiit  which 
BeriJaniin  Franklin  wan  so  pleased  Ihiit  hi;  printed 
tbera  together  in  a  volume  in  1752,  which  was 
reprinted  in  London,  where  alao  a  third  edition 
appeared  in  1764,  corrected  by  the  author,  with 
a  preface  by  Dr.  William  Smith,  afterwarde  i 
vost  of  the  College  of  Pennajlvania.  An  £ 
liA  and  Hebrfw  Gramntar,  being  the  first  ahort 
rndimenta  of  tbo  two  languages  taught  tngelher, 
to  which  is  added  a  Syitu]>9is  of  all  the  Parts  of 
Learning,  ap|>eared  from  hia  pen -in  London,! 
I767.t 

The  name  of  the  second  president,  Mylea  Coo- 
per, being  somewhat  prominently  connected  with 
the  Revolutionary  era  in  New  York,  and  hie 
gtory  ftifnishing  several  notable  anecdotes,  it  may 
be  of  interest  to  state  puticolarly  what  is  known 
of  his  life  and  writings. 

Myies  Cooper  came  over  to  America  in  1762. 
lie  brought  ft  lett«r  fh>m  Archbishop  Seeker, 
wlio  had  chosen  hiin,  at  the  request  of  the  col- 
let as  a  oom[)etcnt  assistant  and  successor  to 
Pn':>ident  Joh[ison.  The  amiable  and  useful  friend 
to  America,  Dr.  Fotliergill,  had  a  hand  in  this 
apjiointnient.t  lie  was  then  bnt  twenty<ieven 
years  of  age;  a  youthful  incumbent  of  so  grave 
an  office,  in  which  he  was  fiiily  iusLsUed  the  fol- 
lowing year.  Coouer  was  bom  In  1786.  He 
took  the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts  at  the  tlniver- 
rity  of  Oxf«^  in  1760,  and  tJie  next  year  pnb- 
Kshed  a  vdume  of  poems  by  subficription  at  that 
citj.J  They  are  occasional  Tel■Be^^,  amatory  and 
bacdianalian,  tiill  of  the  spirit  of  the  old  English 
gentleman  who  sang  of  Chlue,  Dolia,  and  Silvia ; 
put  old  stories  of  cuckoldry  inti)  evifframs,  and 
wrote  heroic  little  poems  on  ladil■^'  gi' 
times  subsiding  into  Cranqnillity  in  ai 
Contentment,  or  some  touching  lines  to  a  Sing- 
ing Bird  in  Confinement,  and  risiiig — if  it  be 
ri^ng — into  dull  stanzas  on  sacred  subjects ;  for 
all  of  these  things  did  Myles  Cooper  in  his  s  '  ' 
days  at  Oxford,  before  he  came  to  America  lo  i 
confront  "  sons  of  liberty  "  on  the  Hudson.  It  is  I 
not  likely  that  he  brought  many  oojiics  of  his 


u  bom  Id  Vondstoek.  Cod- 
■«lnri)  In  Eng- 

onhli  rctorn.  He  dk-d«t  ibo  >iK~or«mj~-ftinrriii  ITBO.™)^ 
tbl^-r  wriUucB  w*ie  contrtPTsnld,  agabial  ChHiooj  ot  Borton, 
in  i1vfvii«  of  EpIeodMcj, 

t  An  lllaiorliail  Hkolcb  of  Calambl*  Collen.  Id  Ihe  City  of 
N»i>  York,  1B«.  bj  a.  F.  Moors.  ItUf  Pr^ttitnt  A  ainan 
Tolunw  comimclly  Blled  with  fniBorl"Bl  infiirmatlon.  W« 
luYeb»iigitatlylndBbu«l  Co  lubfthTol  uamilTe  thronchont 

iU'Vlciur'B  Lib  of  Bird. ».     . 
Poemi  on  BBferal  OwMlom,  br  UtIm  Cooppr,  M.A.,  of 
r>  Collen.  Oirurd.    tipftitlan4nJnottralhurtminpi: 


Poems  over  for  the  use  of  tbe  stadoits  aad  tbi 
eyea  of  sober  Dr.  Johnson  of  Comieoticiit,  with 
the  letter  of  the  archbishop.  Borne  of  hia  verMi 
are  censurable,  thongh  the  taste  of  the  aga  al- 
lowed publications  then  to  gentlemen  which  the 
more  delicate  standard  of  the  present  daj  wodU 


— Ons.    Oiford.    ?tlmedb;W.  J. 


\i^fr(^^^^ 


It  was  one  of  the  doctor's  nolions  in  lis  book 
that  power,  bower,  tower,  sliould  be  printed 
wjien  they  made  one  syllable  in  poetry,  powre, 
bowre,  towre,  and  he  t'nodeslly  statea  in  his  tm- 
settled,  apologetic  preface,  that  some  of  his  poems 
were  iniitationa,  and  others  were  written  by  his 
friends. 

In  this  old  British  period  the  young  preadent's 
munners  and  convivial  habits  were  much  admifed. 
He  was  a  member  of  a  literary  club,  which,  "  like 
those  of  modem  days,  mixed  up  a  little  literature 
with  a  great  deal  of  conviviality."* 

On  the  breaking  out  of  the  Revolution,  Mylea 
Cooper,  with  Seabury  and  Auchmuty,  were  active 
on  the  Torv  sUle  in  lyriting  and  scheming.  Coopw 
is  Haid  to  nave  had  a  hand  in  the  tnu't.  n  pnb^- 
cation  of  the  time!''— X  Friendly  Addrea  to  all 
reasonable  Americnnt,  on  ihe  ruhjeet  o/ovr  PoU- 
Heal  Con/unont ;  in  which  tie  ntfttunry  eoiat- 
ijvcnet*  of  vxoleiitly  oppctiitg  the  King'*  irfiopt, 
and  of  a  general  Noii'ImportaHon  are  fairl) 
*tafed;  which  one  of  his  pupils,  the  yonng  Aiei- 
ander  Hamilton,  who  had  matriculated  at  the 
ooliege  in  1774,  answered  with  »gnal  ability.  He 
is  twice  mentioned  in  M'Fincial. 

Cu<^>er  became  eiceedin^y  obnoiious  to  the 


•  WTtcku'iT.U^ofBud.lOO.  -  AmoB»  tti  nrnnbw*  »«r» 
Dr.  Bunnel  BmitI,  Kempfc  mtloiIMr-goiMml,  BkIh,  ioot, 
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people,  as  one  of  the  Tory  plotters,  and  in  April, 
1775,  he  and  his  friends  received  a  significant 
hint  from  a  pyhlished  letter,  signed  "  Three  Mil- 
lions," to  "  fly  for  their  lives,  or  anticipate  their 
doom  by  becoming  their  own  executionere."* 

On  the  night  of  May  10,  of  that  year,  after 
Hamilton  and  his  youthful  companions  had  de- 
stroyed the  guns  on  the  Battery,  and  one  of  their 
comrades  h^  fallen,  the  mob  became  incensed, 
and  proceeded  to  expel  Dr.  Cooper  from  the  col- 
lege.   Hamilton  and  Troup,  students,  ascended 
the  steps,  and,  to  restrain  the  rioters,  Hmnilton 
addressed  them  **  on  the  excessive  impropriety  of 
their  conduct,  and  tlie  disgrace  they  were  bring- 
ing on  the  cause  of  liberty,  of  which  they  pro- 
fessed to  be  the  champions."    Dr.  Cooper,  who 
mistook  the  case  and  thought  he  was  exciting  the 
people,  cried  out  from  an  upper  window,  "  Don't 
listen  to  him,  gentlemen ;  he  is  crazy,  he  is  crazy*' 
— but  Hamilton  kept  them  engaged  till  the  Tory 
president  escaped.f  He  made  his  way  half-dressed 
over  the  college  fence,  and  wandered  about  the 
'shore  of  the  Hudson  till  near  morning,  when  he 
found  shelter  in  the  old  Stuyvesant  mansion  in 
the  Bowery,  where  he  passed  the  day,  and  was 
at  night  taken  on  board  the  Kingfisher,  Captain 
James  Montagu,  an  English  ship-of-war  in  the 
harbor,  in  which  he  sailed  to  England.^    Ho  kept 
the  anniversary  of  these  events  next  year  by  vrrit- 
ing  a  poem,  full  of  the  circumstances,  which  he 
published  in  the  Gentleman's  Magazine  for  July. 
1776.    It  is  a  favorable  specimen  of  his  poetical 
jjowers. 

RAiRjkfl  wmiri'E.t  oir  thb  wbhivo  or  tn  lOn  or  mat, 

1776,  BT  AM  XXILB  PBOM  AJiBUOiu 

To  thee.  O  God,  by  whom  I  live, 
The  tribute  of  my  soul  to  give 

On  this  eventful  day, 
To  thee,  O  God,  my  voice  I  raise ; 
To  thee  address  my  grateful  praise, 

And  swell  the  duteous  lay. 

17ow  has  this  orb  unceasing  run 
Its  aimual  circuit  round  the  sun. 

Since  when  the  heirs  of  strife, 
Led  by  the  pale  moon's  midnight  ray, 
And  bent  on  mischief,  urged  their  way, 

To  seize  my  guiltless  me. 

At  ease  my  weary  limbs  were  laid. 
And  slumbers  sweet  around  me  shed 

The  blessings  of  repose : 
Unconscious  of  the  dark  desisn^ 
I  knew  no  base  intent  was  mine, 

And  therefore  feared  no  foes. 

When  straight,  a  heaVn-directed  youth, 
Whom  oft  my  lessons  led  to  truth. 

And  honour's  sacred  shrine, 
Advancing  quick  before  the  rest. 
With  trembling  tongue  my  ear  addrest, 

Yet  sure  in  voice  divine : 

**  Awake !  awake !  the  stonn  is  niffh — 
This  instanit  rouse— this  instant  fly — 

The  next  may  be  too  late- 
Four  hundred  men,  a  murderous  band, 
Access,  importunate,  demand. 

And  shake  the  groaning  gate." 


•  Fores'6  American  AroblTeflL  Foortfa  6erle«,  U.  889. 
t  life  of  HamlltoD,  by  John  €.  Hamilton,  vol.  L 
X  Prest  N.  F.  MoonTs  Uistorleal  Sketch  of  OolnmUa  Col- 
Isge.  p.  61,  and  Appendix. 


I  wake — ^I  fly — while  loud  and  near. 
Dread  execrations  wound  my  ear, 

And  sore  my  soul  dismay. 
One  avenue  alone  remained, 
A  speedy  passage  there  I  gained, 

And  winged  my  rapid  way. 

That  moment,  all  the  furious  throng, 
An  entrance  forcing,  poured  along, 

And  filled  my  peaceful  cell ; 
Where  harmless  jest,  and  modest  mirth. 
And  cheerful  laughter  oft  hud  birth, 

And  joy  was  wont  to  dwell 

Not  e'en  the  Muses'  hallowed  fane* 
Their  lawless  fury  can  restrain, 

Or  check  their  headlong  haste ; 
Th^  push  them  from  their  solemn  seatSi 
Profane  their  long  revered  retreats. 

And  lay  their  Pindus  waste. 

Nor  yet  content — ^but  hoping  still 
Their  impious  purpose  to  fulfil. 

They  force  each  yielding  door; 
And  while  their  curses  load  my  head 
With  piercing  steel  they  probe  the  bed* 

And  thirst  for  human  gore. 

Meanwhile  along  the  sounding  shore. 
Where  Hudson's  waves  incessant  roar, 

I  work  my  weary  way ; 
And  skirt  the  windings  of  the  tide,         , 
My  faithful  pnpil  by  my  side. 

Nor  wish  the  approach  of  day. 

At  length,  ascending  from  the  beach. 
With  hopes  revived,  by  morn  I  reach 

The  good  Palemon's  cot ; 
Where,  free  from  terror  and  aflright, 
I  calmly  wait  the  coming  night 

My  every  fear  forgot 

Twas-  then  I  scaled  the  vessel's  side,f 
Where  all  the  amities  abide, 

That  mortal  worth  can  boast ; 
Wlience,  with  a  longing,  lingering  view, 
I  bode  my  much  loved  York  adieu. 

And  sought  my  native  coast. 

Now,  all  composed,  from  danger  far, 
I  hear  no  more  the  din  of  war. 

Nor  shudder  at  alarms ; 
But  safely  sink  each  night  to  rest, 
No  malice  rankling  through  my  breast. 

In  J<^eedom'8  fostering  urmsw 

Though  stript  of  most  the  world  admires. 
Yet,  torn  by  few  untamed  desires, 

I  rest  in  calm  content ; 
And  humbly  hope  a  gracious  Lord 
Again  those  blessings  will  nffcnHl 

Which  once  his  Iwunty  lent 

Yet,  still,  for  many  a  faithful  friend. 
Shall,  day  by  day,  my  vows  ascciKl 

Tliy  dwelling,  O  my  God  I 
Who  steady  still  in  virtue* s  couse, 
Despising  ?W»on'«  mimic  laws. 

The  paths  oi  peace  have  trod. 

Nor  yet  for  friend*  alone — for  a//, 
Too  prone  to  heed  sedition's  cnll, 
Hear  me,  indulgent  Heav'n  1 


*  He  allodes  to  tbo  college  edifice  oonTortod  Into  a  military 
hospital,  and  which  a  note  on  this  tmssage  intended  for  his 
English  readers  dej^cribes  as—**  an  ciegaut  edilloe,  since  con* 
verted  into  common  borraclts.** 

t  The  Kingfisher,  Captain  James  Mj 
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**  O  inay  they  cast  their  amifl  away, 
To  Tnee  and  Oeorge  snbmission  pay, 
Repent,  and  be  forgiven." 

Upon  his  arrival. in  England  Dr.  Cooper  be- 
came one  of  the  ministers  of  the  English  Chapel 
in  Edinburgh,*  in  which  capacity  he  died  at  that 
city,  suddenly,  May  1, 1786.  The  epitaph  which 
he  wrote  for  himself  is  characteristic : — 

Here  lies  a  priest  of  English  blood, 

Who,  living,  lik*d  whate'er  was  good ; 

Good  company,  good  wine,  good  name. 

Yet  never  hunted  after  fame ; 

But  as  the  first  he  still  preferr'd, 

Bo  here  he  chose  to  be  luterr'd. 

And,  unobscur'd,  from  crowds  withdrcv/ 

To  rest  among  a  chosen  few, 

In  humble  liopee  that  Sovereign  love 

Will  raise  him  to  be  blest  above. 

His  portrait,  which  hangs  in  the  college  library, 
was  engraved  for  a  biographical  article  in  the 
AmeriGan  Mistical  and  Fh%lo9aphical  RegUterA 
It  exhibits  his  happy  constitutional  temperament. 

Upon  the  flight  4>f  Dr.  Cooper  in  1775,  the 
Rev.  Beniamin  Moore  was  appointed  president 
jm>  Um^  but  the  college  education  wus  soon  en- 
tirely interrupted  by  the  Revolution.  The  build- 
ing wa9  taken  possession  of  as  a  military  hospital ; 
the  library,  containing  many  valuable  works  from 
the  University  of  Oxford  and  other  sources,  was 
removed  and  almost  destroyed,  but  a  few  of  the 
books  coming  to  light  manv  years  afterwards  in  a 
room  of  St.  PauPs  chapel.  There  were  conse- 
quently no  graduates  from  1776  to  1784.  On  the 
restoration  of  peace  the  iron  crown  was  removed 
from  the  cupola  of  King's  College,  which  hence- 
forth, by  the  act  of  1784,  and  under  tlie  new  or- 
ganization of  trustees  established  in  1787,  became 
Columbia  College.  The  first  student  who  pre- 
sented himself  aifter  the  Revolution  was  Dewitt 
Clinton ;  one  of  the  last  who  left  the  college  be- 
fore it  was  Alexander  Hamilton.  John  Ran- 
dolph, of  Virginia,  appears  among  the  early  stu- 
dents of  the  restoration. 

A  pew  president  was  appointed  in  1787,  Wil- 
liam Samuel  Johnson,  of  Stratford,  son  of  the 
first  incumbent  He  was  fifty  years  of  age  at  the 
time,  was  a  graduate  of  Yale  and  Harvard,  had 
been  a  delegate  to  Congress  of  1765  at  New  York, 
and  agent  of  Connecticut  in  England,  where  he 
formed  the  acquaintance  of  such  men  as  Seeker, 
Berkeley,  Lowth,  and  others,  including  the  levia- 
than Dr.  Samuel,  Johnson,  who  became  his  corre- 
spondent on  his  return  to  America.  He  was  a 
Fellow  of  the  Royal  Society,  and  had  the  degree 
of  doctor  of  divinity  from  Oxford.  Among  other 
honors  and  offices  he  was  delegate  to  the  Con- 
vention of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States, 
and  exercised  an  important  influence  in  its  deli- 
berations. While  Congress  sat  in  New  York  he 
represented  his  native  state  in  that  body,  a^^sist- 
ing  with  Ellsworth  in  the  formation  of  the  judi- 
ciary, and  on  its  removal  to  Philadelphia  resigned 
his  senatorship,  and  occupied  himself  exclusively 
with  the  government  of  the  college  till  his  with- 
drawal in  1800  from  the  infirmities  of  years.    He 
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died  in  Stratford,  in  1819,  at  the  age  of  ninety- 
two.  Yerplanck  has  applied  to  his  retaremeot 
the  lines  of  Dr.  Johnson : — 

The  virtues  of  a  tempemte  prime, 
Bless  with  an  age  exempt  from  soom  or  crime 
And  age  that  melto  with  miperodved  decay, 
And  glides  in  pious  innocence  away ; 
Whose  peacefiil  day  benevolence  endears. 
Whose  night  congratulating  conscience  cheers. 
The  genenil  fav'nte  as  the  general  friend. 
Such  age  there  is,  and  who  shall  wish  its  end  f  * 

The  Rev.  Charles  Wharton,  of  Riiladelphia, 
was  elected  his  successor^  but  immediately  resign- 
ing, the  Rt  Rev.  Benjamin  Moore  was  chosen, 
and  held  the  oflSce  from  1801  to  1811. 

The  Rev.  William  Harris  succeeded  Bishq> 
Moore  for  a  period  of  eighteen  years,  till  1820. 
For  the  first  six  3*ears  of  his  administration  Dr. 
John  M.  Mason  was  in  a  manner  associated  with 
the  office,  with  the  title  of  provost,  an  ofiScv 
who,  in  the  absence  of  the  president,  was  to  sup- 
ply his  place. 

The  Hon.  William  A.  Duer,  elected  at  the  doee 
of  1829,  discharged  the  duties  of  the  office  till 
1842. 

William  Alexander  Duer  was  bom  September 
8,  1780,  at  Rhinebeck,  Dutchess  county.  New 
York.  jHifl  father  was  Conmiissary-General  for 
the  Northern  Department,  and  a  member  of  the 
Committee  of  Public  Safety.  After  the  declara- 
tion of  peace,  1783,  he  lx?gan  the  study  of  law 
with  the  eminent  Peter  S.  Duponoean,  in  Phila- 
delphia, and  continued  it  with  the  late  Nathaniel 
Pendleton  of  New  York.  Dm-ing  the  quati  war 
with  France  of  1798,  he  obtained  the  appoint- 
ment of  midshipman  in  the  Navy,  and  served 
under  Decatur.  On  the  ac^uatment  oi  the 
French  question  he  resumed  his  law  studies  with 
Pendleton,  and  being  admitted  to  the  bar  in 
1802,  shortly  afterwards  formed  a  connexion  in 
business  with  Edward  Livingston,  who  was  then 
district  attorney  and  mayor  of  the  city,  which 
continued  until  the  latter's  remov^  to  New  Or- 
leans. He  tlien  formed  a  professional  partner- 
ship with  his  brother-in-law,  Beveriy  Robinson. 
About  this  period  he  made  his  first  essays  in 
authorship  as  a  oontributor  to  a  partisan  weekly 
paper,  the  Corrector^  conducted  by  Dr.  Peter 
Irving,  and  enlisted  in  the  support  of  Bnrr.  It 
was  a  temporary  affidr,  and  the  parties  engaged 
in  it  were  by  no  means  committed  snbecKjnentJy 
to  any  disanection  towards  the  hi^  character 
of  General  Hamilton.  Mr.  Duer  shortly  after 
loined  Livingston  at  New  Orleans,  and  devoted 
himself  to  the  study  of  the  Spanish  civil  law. 
He  was  successftil,  but  was  inauced  by  the  cli- 
mate and  his  marriage  with  a  lady  of  New  Yoik, 
the  daughter  of  William  Denning,  a  prominent 
Whig  of  the  Revolution,  to  resume  his  practice 
in  the  latter  city.  In  his  new  po^itio^  he  con- 
tributed literary  articles  to  his  fnend  Dr.  Iving^s 
newspaper,  the  Morning  ChronicU»  He  next 
opened  an  ofiice  in  his  native  town,  Rhine- 
beck,  and  in  1814  was  elected  to  the  State  As- 
sembly. In  this  position  he  was  appointed  chair- 
man of  a  conmuttee  on  colleges,  academies,  and 
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other  interests  of  aoienoe  a^tid  literatnre,  and  snc- 
oeeded  in  the  passage  of  a  bill  which  in  the 
original  of  the  existing  law  on  the  snbject  of  the 
oomiuon  school  income.  He  was  also  chairman 
of  the  important  committee  which  arraigned  the 
constitutionality  of  the  state  law  vesting  the 
right  of  river-navigation  in  Livingston  and  Fnl- 
ton."**  He  continued  in  the  legislature  till  1817. 
Daring  this  time  he  bore  a  prominent  part  in 
laying  the  foundation  of  the  present  Cjinal  legis- 
ladun,  and  employed  his  efforts  to  check  abuses 
growing  out  of  the  old  lottery  system.  In  1822, 
with  the  adjustment  of  the  courts  under  the  new 
constitution,  he  was  appointed  judge  of  the  8u-« 
preme  Court  in  the  third  circuit,  and  held  the 
office  for  seven  years,  till  his  appointment  to  the 
presidency  of  Columbia  College.  In*  his  new 
administration  he  soon  arranged  a  better  dis- 
tribution of  college  studies,  and  added  one  hour 
daily  by  the  system  to  the  time  of  instruction, 
taking  charge  himself  of  the  exercises  of  the 
Freshman  class  in  English  composition,  and  de- 
livering to  the  seniors  a  course  of  lectures  on 
the  constitutional  jurisprudence  of  the  United 
States.  These  "outlines"  were  published  in 
1833,  and  subsequently  revised  and  issued  in 
Mes-^rH.  Harper's  "Family"  and  "School  Dis- 
trict" libraries.  Dr.  Duer's  presidency  of  the 
college,  which  closed  with  his  retirement  in  ill 
health  in  1842,  wa^  marked  by  his  high-toned 
and  gentlemanly  administration  of  its  affairs. 
His  courtesy,  while  it  called  for  little  exercise  of 
discipline,  secured  him  the  respect  of  the  stu- 
dents. During  this  period,  at  the  request  of  the 
corporation,  he  delivered  a  eulogy  upon  President 
Monroe,  which  was  pronounced  in  the  open  air 
fn»ra  the  portico  of  the  City  Hall.  Since  his  re- 
tirement rrosident  Duer  has  resided  at  Morris- 
town,  N.JW  Jersey.  His  restored  health  and  lei- 
sure have  given  him  opportunity  for  literary 
pursuits,  which  he  has  availed  himself  of  to 
write  the  life  of  his  maternal  grandfather  Lord 
Stirling,  which  has  been  published  as  a  volume 
of  their  collections  by  the  Historical  Society  of 
New  Jersey.  In  1847  he  delivered  in  the  col- 
lege chapel  an  address  before  the  hterary  socie- 
ties of  Columbia,  which  has  been  published ;  and 
in  1848  an  historical  address  of  interest  before 
tiie  St  Nicholas  Society,  in  which  he  reviews 
his  early  reminiscences  of  New  York,  and  de- 
scribes the  scenes  connected  with  the  inaugura- 
tion of  Washington.  This  was  published,  and 
forms  a  valuable  contribution  to  American  histo- 
rical memoirs. 

Judge  Duer  was  succeeded  by  Nathaniel  F. 
Moore,  who  held  the  oftice  till  the  autunm  of 
1849,  when  he  resigned  it  and  retired  to  private 
life. 

Nathaniel  F.  Moore  was  bom  at  Newtown, 
Long  Island,  on  the  25th  of  December,  1782. 
His  father,  William  Moore,  removed  to  New 
York  in  the  following  autumn,  and  there  con- 
tinneil  to  reside  in  the  practice  of  his  profession, 
as  a  highly  respected  physician,  until  1824.  Na- 
thaniel was  prepared  for  ci>llege  by  Mr.  Samuel 
Radd.  He  pursued  his  studies  at  Columbia  Col- 
lege, and  took  his  degree  of  A.B.  in  the  year  1802, 
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during  the  presidency  of  his  node,  the  Rt  Kev. 
Bishop  Moore.  On  this  occasion  he  delivered  the 
salutatory  addres-',  with  an  oration,  De  A^Vrono- 
mim  Lcmdibus.  After  leaving  ooUege  Mr.  Moore 
studied  law  under  Beverly  Kobinson,  and  was 
admitted  to  the  bar  in  1805.  In  the  year  1817 
he  was  appointed  a<^unct  professor  of  the  Greek 
and  Latin  languages  in  his  alma  maUr^  and  soon 
after,  in  1820,  he  succeeded  Dr.  Wilson  as  pro- 
fessor in  the  same  department  In  1825  he  re- 
ceived from  Colmnbia  College  the  degree  of 
LL.D.,  which  in  this  conferred  on  him  anotJier 
mark  of  her  approbation  of  his  faithinl  and  valu- 
able services.  In  1885  he  resigned  his  professor- 
ship and  made  a  visit  to  Europe.  On  his  return 
in  1837  the  college  purchased  his  valuable  libra- 
ry, and  appointed  him  librarian,  an  office  which 
he  held  only  long  enough  to  reorganize  the  libra- 
ry, incorporate  his  own  books  therewith,  and 
make  a  catalogue  of  the  whole  collection.  In 
1889  he  again  went  abroad,  and,  on  this  occa- 
sion, he  visited  Greece,  Egypt,  and  lie  Holy 
Land.  Dr.  Moore  has  not  been  a  voluminous 
writer,  but  he  has  made  some  very  valuable  ad- 
ditions to  the  classical  publications  of  this  coun- 
try, particularly  in  the  work  entitled  Ancient 
Mineralogy,  He  published  also  £emarJk$  on  the 
Pranunoiation  of  the  Greek  Language^  in  reply 
to  a  pamphlet  of  Mr.  Pickering^s  on  the  same 
subject;  Leeturea  on  the  Greek  Language  and 
Literature^  and  An  Historical  Sketch  of  Colum- 
bia College^  besides  several  smaller  pamphlets 
and  essays. 

The  successor  of  Dr.  Moore  in  the  presidency, 
Charles  King,  the  second  son  of  Rufns  King,  was 
born  in  the  City  of  New  York,  March  16,  1789. 
His  mother  was  Mary  Aliop,  of  an  eminent  femily 
of  the  state.  He  removed  with  his  fSamily  to 
England  in  1796,  when  Rufns  King  was  appoint- 
ed by  Washington  minister  to  the  English  court. 
He  received  there  the  principal  part  of  his  edu- 
cadcm.  After  passing  a  year  or  two  at  a  prepa- 
ratory school,  near  London,  he  was  sent  with  his 
brother  John  A.  King  to  Harrow,  one  of  the  large 
public  schools  of  England.  After  five  years  spent 
at  that  school,  where  among  the  companions  of 
about  his  own  age  were  Lord  B}Ton  and  the  late 
Sir  Robert  Peel,  he  went  to  Paris,  and  passed  a 
year  at  one  of  the  chief  schools  in  that  city,  a 
school  under  the  si)ecial  patronage  of  the  Em- 
press Josephine,  two  of  whose  nephews,  the  Tas- 
cher  de  la  Pageries,  were  among  the  scholars. 

At  Paris  he  witnessed  the  early  scenes  of  the 
Empire,  the  review  of  the  troops,  and  the  de- 
parture for  the  campaign  which  was  decided  at 
Austerlitz.  From  these  scenes  of  war  he  was 
withdrawn  on  the- return  of  Rufus  King  to  the 
United  States,  to  take  his  place,  in  pursuance  of 
an  arrangement  made  With  Sir  Francis  ■  Baring 
of  London,  the  eminent  banker  and  friend  of  his 
father,  as  a  clerk  in  the  house  of  Hope  &  Co.  at 
Amsterdam.  At  the  dose  of  the  year  1806  he 
returned  to  his  native  countrv  after  an  absence 
of  ten  years,  and  was  soon  admitted  a*  clerk  in 
the  mercantile  house  of  Archibald  Gracie.  In 
1810  he  married  the  eldest  daughter  of  2dr.  Gra- 
cie, and  became  partner  with  him  in  his  emi- 
nently prosperous  career  of  commerce,  which 
terminated  disastrously,  however,  in  1828,  when 
the  partnership  was  dissolved. 
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During  the  war  of  1812  Mr.  King  was  twice 
oalled  into  the  military  service  of  the  United 
States.  In  the  autumh  of  1818  he  was  chosen 
one  of  the  representatives  from  the  city  to  the 
legislature  of  the  state;  but  after  serving  one 
term  declined  a  re-election.  Called  by  the  affairs 
of  his  house  to  Europe  he  spent  two  years  there, 
accompanied  by  his  family,  returning  to  the  Uni- 
ted States  in  1817. 

Two  years  after  this  date,  in  1819,  appeared 
the  first  number  of  the  New  York  American^ 
which  was  in  the  oonmidncement  conducted  by 
James  A.  Hamilton,  Johnston  Yerplanck,  and 
Charles  King.  The  paper  was  bold  and  aggres- 
sive, and  made  itself  teared.  At  the  dose  of  the 
&8t  year  Messrs.  Hamilton  and  King  withdrew 
from  any  active  and  resi)on8ible  connexion  with 
the  paper  to  the  more  pressing  calls  of  their  re- 
spective avocations,  and  Mr.  Yerplanck  remained 
sole  editor.  He  convei*ted  the  weekly  into  a 
daily  paper,  still  preserving  its  first  name. 

At  that  time  the  newspapers  of  the  city  were 
the  <^d  Ghusette  of  Lang  and  Turner,  and  the  Mer- 
cantile Advertiser  of  Butler,  both  mainly  at!- 
▼erdsing  sheets  and  records  of  sliip-news,  with 
perhaps  a  column  or  two  daily  of  general  in- 
teUig^we.  The  Daily  Advertiser  by  Theodore 
Dwight,  and  the  National  Advocate  by  M.  M. 
Noah,  were  the  two  political  morning  papers. 
The  evening  papers  were  the  Evening  Pos^t  by 
William  Coleman,  the  Commercial  Advertiser  by 
Zachariah  Lewis  and  William  L.  Stone,  and  the 
Columbian  by  Charles  Holt,  and  afterwards  Na- 
thaniel H.  Carter.  Among  tliese,  but  very  dif- 
ferent in  tone  and  aims  from  all  of  them,  the 
New  York  American  took  its  place.  For  three 
years  Mr.  Yerplanck  conducted  the  paper,  at  the 
end  of  which  time  Mr.  King,  whose  ctmimercial 
career  was  ended,  became  again  his  associate, 
and  after  a  few  months,  upon  Mr.  Yerplanck  re- 
tiring into  the  country,  the  sole  proprietor  and 
editor  of  the  New  York  American.  It  remained 
under  his  exclusive  charge  and  management  until 
1847,  when  it  was  merged  in  the  New  York 
Courier  and  Enquirer. 

But  although  sole  editor,  Mr.  King  had  many 
and  able  correspondents  and  contributors.  Among 
them  were  Josei)h  Blunt  and  Nathaniel  B.  Blunt, 
Charles  F.  Hoflbian,  A.  Robertson  Rodgers,  Gu- 
lian  C.  Yerplanck,  John  and  William  A.  Duer, 
Rudolph  Bunner,  Edmund  H.  Pendleton,  John 
A.  Dix,  Henry  Cary,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Bethune,  Ri- 
chard Ray ;  and  among  its  correspondents  from 
Washington,  Rnftis  King,  John  Quincy  Adams, 
Henry  Clay,  Senator  Mills  of  Mass.,  Senator 
Johnson  of  Louisiana,  and  Henry  R.  Storrs  of 
the  House  of  Representatives. 

One  position  the  Avierican  always  held.  At 
a  period  when  coarse  personalities  were  the  ha- 
bitiial  language  of  editorial  contests,  it  always 
treated  its  newspaper  opponents  as  im])ersonali- 
ties,  directing  its  arguments,  in  its  often  very 
plain  talk,  against  the  newspaper  by  name  and 
not  against  the  editor.  In  another  walk  the 
American  led  the  way  to  a  liberal  improvement 
of  the  newspaper,  now  generally  adopted,  in  its 
full  literary  articles,  in  which  each  Saturday  the 
books  of  the  week  were  passed  under  re%iew 
with  copious  extracts.  Its  independence,  allied 
with  a  due  sense  of  responsibility,  were  fbatures 


of  Mr.  King's  editorship.  The  Jonnud,  too, 
governed  by  a  principle  of  taste  involving  a  high 
question  of  morals,  in  its  careftil  abstinence  from 
vulgar  and  vicious  means  of  ezcitetnent.  It  care- 
ftiUy  rejected  horrors,  both  physical  and  moral, 
from  its  columns;  whOe  the  contrary  practice, 
leading  to  immediate  profit,  has  too  frequently 
prevailed  to  the  corruption  of  the  public  mind. 

After  a  brief  editorial  connexion  with  the 
Courier  and  Enquirer,  Mr.  King,  in  the  spring  of 
1848,  withdrew  to  private  life. 

In  November  of  that  year  he  was  elected  Pre- 
sident of  Columbia  College,  and  immediately  en- 
tered upon  the  duties  of  that  office,  which  he  etUI 
occupiea. 

For  the  preceding  ten  or  twelve  years  Mr. 
King  had  been  a  resident  of  the  State  of  New 
Jersey,  at  EBzabethtown,  whence  he  daily  came 
to  New  York.  His  residence  in  New  Jersey  gave 
additional  significance  to  the  degree  of  t.L.D^ 
which  was  conferred  uf)on  him  at  a  q)ecial  ses- 
sion of  the  college  at  Princeton,  immediatdy 
upon  his  election  to  the  presidency  of  Columbia 
College.  A  few  weeks  afterwards  Harvard  Col- 
lego,  where  his  father  hail  been  graduated  nearly 
seventy  years  before,  aL^  conferred  upon  him  tli 
like  degree  of  doctor  of  laws. 

Of  the  old  Profe-^sors  of  this  institution,  the 
Rev.  Dr.  John  C.  Kunze  held  a  Professorship  of 
ancient  languages  fix>m  1784  to  1787,  and  from 
1792  to  1796.  He  was  a  native  of  Saxony,  and 
had  been  educated  at  the  Halle  orphan-house  and 
studied  theology  at  the  University  of  that  city. 
From  Halle  he  was  called,  in  1771,  to  the  service 
of  the  Lutheran  congregations,  in  Philadelphia, 
of  St.  MichaePs  and  Zion^s  churches,  where  he 
continued  fourteen  years.  He  was  one  of  the 
tii-st  of  his  educated  countrymen  in  America  to 
urge  the  propriety  of  educating  the  German  youth 
in  English.  By  maintaining  a  contrary  codr^ 
the  German' and  Dutch  congregations,  where  the 
preaching  was  kept  up  in  those  languages,  lost 
many  of  their  members.  From  Philadelphia  Dr. 
Kunze  came  to  New  York,  and  took  charge  of 
the  Gennan  Lutheran  church.  At  this  time  he 
composed  a  hymn-book  of  German  hymns  trans- 
lated into  En^ish  verse,  in  which  he  mostly  pre* 
served  the  metre  of  the  original.  He  also  com- 
posed a  liturgy  and  catechism  in  English.  His 
position  in  New  York,  and  the  estimate  set  upon 
his  learning,  may  be  judged  of  from  his  ap]>oint- 
ments  in  Ck)lumbia  College.  On  the  formation  of 
a  second  synod  of  the  American  Lutheran  Church, 
he  was  elected  its  first  President,  a  po^ition  wliioli 
he  accepted  to  carry  out  his  liberal  views  in 
adopting  the  use  of  the  English  language  in 
churches  and  in  education.  The  benevolence  ctf 
his  character  was  celebrated.  He  died  in  1807, 
after  twenty-four  years  passed  with  his  congrega- 
tion at  New  York.* 

Of  John  Kemp,  the  Professor  of  Mathematics 
and  Natural  Philosophy  from  1786  to  his  death 
in  1812,  Professor  Ren  wick,  in  his  alumni  addreea, 
speaks  in  high  terms,  attributing  to  him  an  im- 
portant influence  in  moulding  the  views  of  De 
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Witt  Clinton  on  topics  of  internal  improvement 
And  national  poHcy.^  Kemp's  interest  m  the  sub- 
ject led  him,  in  1810,  to  make  a  jonrney  to  Lake 
Erie,  to  satisfy  himself  of  the  project  of  the  canal, 
which  he  pronounced,  in  advance  of  the  surveys, 
entirely  practicable.  Kemp  served  the  college  for 
a  long  period  and  with  signal  abUity. 

Peter  Wilson  was  Professor  of  the  Greek  and 
Latin  languages,  with  a  short  interval  of  service, 
£h>m  1789  to  1820,  when  he  retired  on  a  pension. 
He  was  a  native  of  Scotland,  and  was  educated 
at  Aberdeen.  He  prepared  a  Greek  Prosody 
which  was  long  in  use,  and  edited  8allu8t 

Yerplanck  speaks  of  Dr.  John  Bowden,  the 
Professor  of  Moral  Philosophy  and  Logic  firom 
1801  till  1817,  "  with  a  pupil^s  grateful  remem- 
brance, as  a  scholar,  a  reosoner,  and  a  gentleman,'' 
and  commemorates  ^^  his  pure  taste,  his  deep  and 
accurate  erudition,  his  logical  acuteness,  and  the 
dignified  rectitude  oi  his  principles  and  charac- 

ter."t 

The  Rev.  Dr.  John  M'Vickar,  whose  occupa- 
tion of  the  Professorship  of  Moral  Philosophy, 
Bhetoric,and  Belles  Lettres,  dates  fW>m  1817,  was 
bom  in  1787,  and  was  a  graduate  of  the  college 
with  the  clais  of  1804.  He  then  passed  some 
time  at  Cambridge,  in  England.  He  was  settled 
as  a  clergyman  at  Hyde  Park,  from  1811  'to 
1817. 

In  1822,  Professor  M'Vickar  paid  an  amiable 
tribute  to  the  family  with  which  he  had  become 
connected  in  marriage,  by  the  publication  of  A 
Domestic  Narrative  of  the  Life  qf  Samuel  Bard^ 
one  of  the  old  New  York  celebrities,  the  physi- 
cian of  Washington,  whose  father  hod  been  the 
oomponion  of  Franklin.  This  domestic  narrative 
belongs  to  a  valuable  class  of  compositions  in* 
reference  to  the  early  history  of  the  countir, 
which  are  seldom  executed  with  the  same  skill. 
Its  picture  of  the  old  New  York  society,  and  of 
the  friends  gathered  around  its  subject  in  his  re- 
tirement at  Hyde  Park,  is  of  permanent  intere^^t. 

Dr.  Bard  deserves  mention  in  the  history  of 
education  in  America,  for  his  services  to  Colum- 
bia College  after  the  war,  in  his  lectures  on 
Natural  Philosophy,  one  of  the  fruits  of  his  dis- 
cipline at  Edinburgh  in  the  great  days  of  its 
University ;  his  earlier  establishment  of  the  Medi- 
cal School  in  New  York,  then  attached  to  the 
CoU^e,  of  which  he  was  Professor  of  the  Theory 
and  Practice  of  Medicine  from  1767  to  1776 ;  his 
services  to  other  medical  institutions  of  the  city ; 
and  his  occasional  addi*esses,  chiefly  on  topics 
connected  with  bis  profes.sion.  He  died  at  Hyde 
Park,  May  24, 1821,  in  his  eightieth  year,  twenty- 
four  hours  after  the  death  of  his  wife,  with  whom 
he  hod  lived  for  fifty-five  years. 

In  1825,  Dr.  M'Vickar  published  a  volume. 
Outlines  o/ Political  Economy,  In  1884,  he  pub- 
lished a  memoir  of  Bishop  Hobart  with  the  title 
i:arly  Years,  followed  in  1886  by  The  Fro- 
Jeseional  Years  of  Bishop  Hobart.  He  is  also 
the  author  of  numerous  essays,  addresses,  reviews, 
and  occasional  publications.  He  has  held  impor- 
tant positions  in  the  church  and  the  diocese,  and 
is  a  member  of  the  Standing  Committee.  Of  late 


•  Dbeovrse  on  I>«  Witt  CUnton,  pi>.  17, 90. 
t  Address  before  the  Philolexian  aod  Peitbologlaa  Sodatlea, 
1800.    B]r  OnUan  C.  Yerpbuek. 
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years  he  has  been  chaplain  to  the  station  of  the 
United  States  forces  at  Governor's  Island.  As  a 
college  professor.  Dr.  M'Vickar  has  pursued  the 
higher  interests  of  the  subjects  intrusted  to  his 
hands  with  signal  tact  and  ability.  His  course 
of  instruction  is  eminently  clear  and  practical, 
while  he  quietly  but  efficiently  leads  the  student 
in  the  discipline  of  taste  and  philosophy. 

The  connexion  of  Dr.  Charles  Anthon  with 
the  college,  which  has  so  greatly  promoted  and 
established  its  repute  for  cuissical  studies,  dates 
from  the  year  1820,  when  at  the  age  of  twenty- 
three,  having  been  a  graduate  of  the  college  in 
1815,  and  divided  his  law  studies  of  the  interim 
with  ancient  literature,  he  was  appointed  ac^unct 

Erofessor  of  Greek  and  Latin  languages.  In  1880 
e  took  the  title  of  Jay  professor  of  these  studies, 
and  in  1886,  on  the  resignation  of  Dr.  Moore, 
succeeded  to  the  leading  chair  in  these  depart- 
ments. A  grammar-school,  in  union  with  the 
college,  having  been  projected  in  1827,  and  hav- 
ing ffone  into  successful  operation  in  the  building 
on  t£e  college  grounds  in  Murray  street  erected 
for  the  purpose.  Professor  Anthon,  in  1880, 
succeeded  the  first  rector,  John  D.  Ogilby,  a  good 
scholar,  and  with  a  warm  generous  .nature,  who 
subsequently  entered  the  Episcopal  ministry,  and 
became  eminent,  as  Professor  of .  Ecclesiastical 
History,  in  the  General  Protestant  Episcopal  The- 
ological Seminary  at  New  York.    , 

The  long  series  of  Professor  Andion's  classical 
publications  dates  from  this  time,  commencing 
with  an  edition  of  Hoi*ace,  in  two  octavo  volumes, 
in  1880,  laden  with  the  rich  stores  of  learning  of 
this  fimitfiil  topic,  and  enlivened  by  the  enthusi- 
astic labor  of  the  youthful  scholar.  It  was  by 
&r  the  best  specimen  of  scholarship  in  this  walk 
of  literature  which  the  country  had  then  seen, 
and  still  maintains  its  place  as  a  valuable  library 
edition,  while  in  a  sfightly  curtailed  form  it  is 
generally  in  use  with  teachers  and  pupils.  To 
the  Horace  succeeded  similar  annotated  editions 
of  Sallust,  Cicero,  Cfe.<ar,  the  ^neid,  the  Ec- 
logues, and  Georgics,  six  books  of  the  Iliad,  the 
Germania  and  Agricola  of  Tacitus,  Xenophon's 
Anabasis  and  Memorabilia,  the  Treatise  on  Old 
Age  and  Tusculan  Disputations  of  Cicero.* 

Among  other  services  to  classical  studies  was 
Anthoirs  disi>lacement  of  the  old  meagre  edition 
of  Lempridre's  Dictionary,  which,  at  the  date  of 
his  Jay  professorship,  was  the  best  work  in  use  of 
its  kind.  It  was  first  enlarged  by  him  in  several 
editions— each  an  improvement  on  the  previous 
one — ^and  afterwards  entirely  superseded  by  his 
Classical  Dictionary  in  1841.  In  his  works  in 
illustration  of  the  ancient  languages  and  litera- 
ture; his  several  elementary  and  other  gram- 
mars ;  his  volumes  on  the  composition  and  pro- 
.sodyof  both  tongues;  his  manuals  of  Ancient 
Geography,  and  his  Greek  and  Roman  Antiqui- 
ties, he  has  brought  together  the  amplest  stores 
of  foreign  schoku^hip. 

A  glance  at  the  old  copies  of  Lempriere,  an'd 
at  the  grammars  and  other  books  of  classical  in- 
struction in  use  in  the  country  in  the  first  quar- 


*  Tbe  first  pnbllsbers  of  Dr.  Antbon's  books  were  G.  and  0. 
CarrllU  in  Broadway.  In  18S5,  tbe  extensive  olaaslcal  series 
was  nndertoken  by  tbe  Harpers,  and  now  forms  one  of  Um 
bugost  seotkms  of  toe  volome  of  tbebr  trade  oatalogme. 
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ter  of  the  oentniy,  will  show  the  rapid  devel*^ 
ment  ivhich  dates  from  the  beginning  of  Dr. 
Anthoii's  labors.  In  the  preface  to  liia  present 
Clasdool  Dictionary,  he  tells  as  of  the  surprise 
oreated  with  the  trade,  when,  in  IS2fi,  be  pro- 
posed making  some  olteiutioiis  in  the  text  of 
Leinpriere,  and  how  lie  reoeiTed  for  answer, 
that  "one  might  a9  well  thiuk  of  making  altera- 
tions in  the  Scrijitures  u  in  the  pages  of  l)t. 
Letnpriere."       Whea  an  opportanity  was  onoe 

f  lined  to  exhibit  the  new  stores  of  Oeniian  and 
nglish  acqoisition,  tlio  prog^e^a  was  rapidly  on- 
ward. The  books  of  Dr.  Anthon  became  dis- 
tinguUhed  for  the  fiilness  and  accuracy  of  their 
infunitation,  and  still  hold  their  ground  by  their 
ample  illnsCrations  of  the  teiL  As  u  critic  of 
the  ancient  languages  ho  Is  ingenious  and  acute, 
while  his  scholarship  and  rending  cover  the  vast 
field  of  classical  iuTestigation  in  varioas  depart- 
ments of  philosophy,  history,  art,  and  literatnre. 
The  personal  Influence  and  resources  of  Dr. 
Anthmi,  his  vivacity  and  qnioknees  of  illustration, 
are  commensurate  with  these  extended  labors 
which  sit  lightly  upon  an  iron  constitution.  He 
•till,  as  rector  of  the  grantmar-schoot  and  in  his 
Profiwsor's  ohair,  pursues  and  enlivens  the  daily 
toil  of  tuition,  conimuiiieating  to  hii  pupils  an 
enthusiasm  for  lii«  favorite  studies.  His  literary 
labors  in  the  iUustrndon  of  the  clas^-ica  are  still 
in  prngresa;  ^editions  of  Ovid'^  Metntnorphoees 
•■d  Terence's  Comedies  having  been  interrupted 
only  for  a  sliort  time,  by  the  Are  which  destroyed 
the  premises  of  the  Messrs.  Harper,  in  Decem- 
ber, less. 

Professor  James  Renwick,  a  gradnat«  of  the 
College  of  the  year  ISOT,  filled  the  chair  of  Na- 
tural and  Experimental  Philosophy  and  Chemis- 
try from  1S20  to  1864.  During  this  time  he 
occupied  a  prominent  portion  as  a  man  of  science 
through  his  contribntions  to  the  journals  and 
leading  reviews,  his  lectures  btfore  scientitio  a.sso- 
datiouif,  and  his  occasional  engagements  in  pub- 


lic services.  He  was  one  of  the  United  Btat« 
CuminisBiDners  in  tlie  survey  of  tbe  North*Eastaii 
boonitnry.  His  writings  are  numerous.  He 
published  works  on  ChemistiT,  Natural  PhikMO- 
pby.  Practical  Mechanics,  and  a  Treatise  on  the 
t)leam -Engine,  which  are  in  use  as  Collin  text- 
books. To  Spnrks's  series  of  American  Biogra- 
phies he  contributed  the  Lives  of  Kittenhoose, 
Robert  Fulton,  and  Count  Romford;  and  to 
Harpers'  Famfly  library  a  Life  of  DeWitt  Clin- 
lon,  whose  "  Character  and  Public  Services"  be 
hod  made  the  subject  of  a  discourse  befbre  the 
Alumni  of  the  College  in  1829. 

Dr.  Henry  J,  Anderson  received  his  appoint- 
ment as  Professor  of  Mathematics,  Analytini 
Mechanics,  and  Physical  Astronomy,  in  182C,  and 
remgned  it  in  1849.  His  highly  trained  acioitifie 
culture  did  honor  to  the  institution.  In  ]B38 
he  contributed  to  the  American  Philosophicftl  So- 
ciety a  paper  on  the  Motion  of  Scdids  on  SiirliiceB, 
in  the  two  Hypotheses  of  perfect  >:liding  and  per- 
fect rolling,  with  a  particular  Elimination  of 
their  small  o»cillntory  motions.*  Since  his  re- 
tirement from  the  College  he  has  travelled  in 
Europe,  and  been  attached  to  Lieut.  Lynch's  Ei- 

Sloring  Expedition  tii  the  Dead  Sea  and  the  River 
onlan,  as  the  geologic  of  the  oompany.  His 
Giologieal  Heconnoimnet  of  part  of  tbe  Solf 
Land,  made  in  April  and  Uay,  1B4S,  including 
the  ReKiuna  of  Iho  LibanuH,  NortJiem  Galilee, 
the  Valley  of  the  Jordan,  and  the  D^ul  Sea,  has 
been  published  by  the  Government. 

Professor  Henry  DriiJer,  a<ljniiDt  prnfefsor  of 
Greek  and  Latin,  has  been  connected  with  the 
College  unce  1848.  His  frequent  associuiffli 
with  Dr.  Anthon  in  the  preparation  of  his  edi- 
tions of  the  clasracs  appears  from  the  introdDC- 
tiona  to  thcee  works,  while  his  edition  of  the 
Greek-English  Lfiioon  of  Liddell  and  Scott, 
bearing  dale  1846,  ia  an  additional  proof  of  the 
fldtlity  of  bis  Fcholarihip. 
The  real  estate  owned  by  Columbia  Ctdkge  ii 


Tslnable,  though  heretofore  its  income  has  not  [ 
greatly  profited  from  this  source.    It  consists  of 
tlie  real  estate  in  the  third  ward  of  the  city  now 
oooupied  by  Hm  College,  which  is  estimatod  at  1 


V  than  half  a  million  of  doUan ;  and  of  tb* 
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property  in  the  nineteenth  ward,  onoe  occupied 
as  tne  Botanic  Garden,  which  was  granted  to  the 
OoUego  by  the  Legislature  in  1814.  The  latter, 
DOW  lying  in  the  Fifth  Avenue,  includes  twenty- 
one  acres,  comprising  two  hundred  and  twenty- 
fire  building  lots,  exclusive  of  the  streets,  and  is 
Bet  down  in  round  numbers  at  four  hundred 
thousand  dollars  in  value.  This  has  been  hither- 
to unproductive,  but  is  now  in  process  of  grading 
by  the  College,  and  will  soon  yield  a  large  in- 
come. In  addition  to  th'is  real  estate  the  College 
derives  a  rent  of  upwards  of  nineteen  thousand 
dollars  firom  other  property  in  the  third  ward, 
under  lea-^e.  The  annual  expenditures  of  the 
Ot^lege,  for  the  last  fifteen  years,  have  been  about 
twenty-two  thousand  dollars;  and  the  income 
from  students,  who  pay  on  annual  fee  of  ninety 
dollars  each,  about  nine  thou<«and  dollars.* 

THE  OHARLBSTON  LIBRAET-THE  NEW  YOEK  SO- 
CIETY LIBKAEY. 

Thb  three  oldest  public  library  associations  in  the 
country,  di:*connected  with  colleges,  are  the  Li- 
brary Company  of  Philadelphia,  the  Library  80- 
dety  of  Charleston,  8.  C,  and  the  New  York  So- 
ciety Library.  Of  the  first  we  have  already  spoken. 
The  second  was  founded  in  1748  by  an  association 
of  seventeen  young  men,  who  in  that  year  uni- 
ted in  raising  a  fund  to  *^ collect  new  pamphlets^' 
and  magazines  published  in  Great  Britain.  They 
remitted  ten  pounds  to  England,  and  by  the  dose 
of  the  same  year  expanded  their  plan  to  that  of  a 
imblio  library.  In  1750  their  numbers  had  in- 
creased to  one  hundreil  and  sixty.  A  charter 
was  obtained  in  1755 ;  a  bequest  of  the  valuable 
fibrary  of  John  M^Kenzie,  an  eminent  lawyer  of 
the  city,  received  in  1771 ;  and  the  vested  fund, 
exclusive  of  the  amount  expended  in  books, 
amonnted  in  1778  to  £20,000.  On  the  fifteenth 
of  January,  of  the  same  year,  the  collection  was 
destroyed  by  fire,  only  185  out  of  from  five  to  six 
thousand  volumes  being  preserved,  with  about 
two  thirds  of  the  ITKenzie  collection.  As  its 
other  property  was  greatlv  depreciated  during 
the  war,  but  littie  remained  of  the  institution  at 
the  peace.  In  1792  a  new  collection  was  com- 
menced, which  in  1808  amounted  to  4,500,  and 
in  1851  to  20,000  volumes.  A  building,  origi- 
nally the  Bank  of  South  Carolina,  was  purchased 
for  the  use  of  the  institution  in  1840. 

The  New  York  Society  Library  was  chartered 
in  1754.  The  foundation  of  the  collection  may, 
however,  be  dated  back,  in  advance  of  all  other 
American  institutions  of  a  similar  kind,  to  the 
oommencement  of  the  century,  the  Rev.  John 
Sharp,  chaplain  to  the  governor  of  the  province, 
the  Earl  of  Bellamont,  having  in  1700  given  a 
number  of  volumes  for  the  use  of  the  public, 
which  were  deposited  in  a  room  provided  for  the 
purpose.  Those  of  the  collection  which  remain 
are  preserved  in  the  library,  and  consist  of  pon- 
derous tomes  of  theology,  bearing  the  autograph 
of  the  original  donor. 

Kothing  more  is  known  of  the  history  of  the 
collection  until  twenty-nine  years  later,  when  the 
Rev.  Dr.  Millington,  rector  of  Newington,  Eng- 
land, bequeathed  his  library  to  the  S^iety  for 
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the  Propagation  of  the  Grospel,  by  whom  it  was 
presented  to  the  New  York  Hbrary.  The  entire 
collection  remained  without  further  additions  of 
importance  in  the  hands  of  the  corporation,  who 
do  not  appear  to  have  been  good  curators  of  the 
books  intrusted  to  them. 

The  establishment  of  King^s  College,  1754, 
seems  to  have  led  a  number  of  eminent  citizens 
to  unite  in  an  association  to  form  a  library  ^^for 
the  use  and  ornament  of  the  city,  and  the  advan- 
tage of  our  intended  college."  Funds  were  col- 
lected, and  a  number  of  books  purchased,  which 
were  placed  in  the  same  room  witii  those  already 
in  the  possession  of  the  city.  In  1772  a  charter 
was  obtained,  and  the  institution  assumed  the 
titie  it  has  since  borne  of  "  The  New  York  Society 
Library.'^  In  1774  the  records  of  the  society 
were  broken  o€^  and  not  resumed  until  fourteen 
vears  after.  During  the  occupation  of  the  city 
by  the  British  the  soldiery  were  in  the  habit,  in 
the  words  of  a  venerable  citizen,  who  remem- 
bered the  circumstance,  of  "  carrying  off  books 
in  their  knapsacks,  which  they  sold  for  grog.*^ 
Littie  or  nothing  is  said  to  have  been  left  of  the 
collection  at  the  peace  but  the  folios,  which  either 
proved  too  bulky  for  the  knapsacks  or  too  heavy 
for  the  backs  of  the  pilferers,  or  were  perhaps  too 
dry  for  exchange  for  fluids  on  anv  terms  whatr 
ever.  In  December,  1788,  the  shareholders  ut 
last  bestirred  themselves,  issued  a  call,  came  to- 
gether, elected  officers,  and  in  the  next  year  ob- 
tfuned  a  renewal  of  their  charter. 

The  room  in  the  old  city  hall,  on  the  site  of 
the  present  custom-house  at  the  comer  of  Wall 
and  Nassau  streets,  being  found  too  small  for  the 
convenient  accommodation  of  the  collection,  ad- 
ditional subscribers  were  obtained,  and  a  spacious 
and  elegant  building  erected  for  its  exclusive  ac- 
commodation in  Nassau  street,  opposite  the  Mid- 
dle Dutch  church,  now  the  post-office,  to  which 
it  was  removed  in  1795. 

In  1836  the  rapid  growtii  of  tiie  city,  and  the 
entire  abandonment  of  its  lower  portion  to  mer- 
cantile purposes,  rendered  a  removal  of  the  li- 
brary desirable.  The  building  was  sold,  and  a 
new  edifice  erected  at  the  comer  of  Broadway  and 
Leonard  streets.  In  1858  another  removal  was 
deemed  advisable.  The  building  was  sold  to  the 
Messrs.  Appleton,  bv  whom  the  lower  floor  was 
converted  into  the  nnest  and  largest  retail  book- 
store in  the  United  States,  and  probably  in  the 
world,  thus  preserving  in  a  measure  the  literary 
associations  of  the  locality.  The  library  was  re- 
moved to  a^rtments  in  the  Bible-House,  which 
it  still  occupies.  Land  has  been  purchased  at  the 
comer  of  Thirteenth  street  and  University  place 
for  a  new  edifice,  which  has  not  yet  been  com- 
menced. 

A  catalogue  of  the  library  was  printed  before 
the  Revolution,  but  no  copies  have  been  pre- 
served, nor  is  the  extent  of  the  collection  at  that 
time  known.  A  catalogue  was  printed  in  1793, 
when  the  library  contained  five  thousand  vo- 
lumes. The  collection  increased  to  thirteen  tiiou- 
sand  in  1818,  to  twenty-five  thousand  in  1888. 
The  last  catalogue,  pubUshed  in  1850,  states  the 
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nomber  of  volaniea  at  that  time  to  be  thirty- 
five  ihoDsand.  The  number  U  now  totiy  tho'a- 
sand. 

The  original  price  of  shart's  wo8  filed  at  five 
pounds,  the  shores  being  perpetual,  but  sntyect 
to  an  annual  payment  of  ten  shillings.  The 
present   price  is  twent]--tlve,  with  an   annual 

eyment  of  di  dollora.    The  number  of  inein- 
n  in  1793  was  nine  hundred,  it  is  now  one 
tfaoDBand. 

The  proprietors  eloct  oniiualiv  fifteen  of  their 
number  as  trustees,  tu  wliiim  tlie  entire  cliai^ 


1T94  to  IS24.  Ho  was  succeeded  by  hi^  son,  the 
present  librarian,  Philip  J.  Forbes,  to  whom  the 
institution  i*  under  obligations  for  hia  long  sei^ 
vic«s  as  a  faitliftil  curator  of  iu  pO!<«et8ions,  and  a 
judicious  co-operator  with  the  trustees  for  tb«r 
Increase. 

The  collection  includes  volualde  fi1«  of  tlie 
newspapers  and  periodical  pnbljcatidns  of  the  pre- 
sent centurj-,  and  good  editions  of  clawio  writers 
of  every  language.  In  1812  the  society  received 
a  valuable  donation  fWim  Franci.t  B.  Wintliro[>, 
Esq..  of  a  collection  of  early  theoloffical  and  bci- 
entitic  works,  nia-<tly  in  the  Latin  luiigaagc,  col- 
lected by  liis  ancestor  John  Winthrop,  the  first 
governor  of  ConuecticuL 


THE  CMIVEEBITT  OF  PKNNBTLTANIA. 

Tnta  initilution  in  an  illustration  of  the  growth 
and  development  of  liberal  education  in  tiie  city 
of  Philadelphia.  It  bad  its  origin  mainly  in  the 
efforts  of  Franklin,  by  whose  exertions  the 
Academy  of  FhilBdel{^ia  was  organized,  and  went 
into  operation  in  ITGO.  A  public  school  had  been 
established  in  16S9  by  the  Society  of  Friends,  at 
which  Latinand  mathematics  were  taught,  and  of 
which  George  Keilli  was  tiie  first  leacber.  In 
1743  Franklin,  sensitive  to  the  wants  of  the 
tiniea,  comiimnicnted  the  plan  of  an  Acodemv,  as 
he  states  in  hi»  autobiography,  to  the  Rev.  litch- 
ard  Peters,  which  he  revived  in  1749  in  conjunc- 
tion with  Thomas  Hopkinson  and  others,  when 
he  issued  bis  pamphlet  entitled  "  Pro|x»als  rela- 
tive to  the  Education  of  Yonth  in  Pennsj^lvania," 
the  publication  of  which  he  tells  us,  in  his  jiolitic 
way,  he  took  care  to  represent,  in  his  introduc- 
tion, "  not  as  an  act  of  mine,  but  of  some  public- 
spirited  gentleman,  aroiding  as  much  as  I  could, 
according  to  my  usual  rule,  the  presenting  myself 
to  the  public  as  the  author  of  any  scheme  for 
their  benefit."  A  body  of  trustees  was  formed, 
including  the  most  influential  men  of  tlie  city, 
among  whom  were  Franklin  himself,  James  Logon, 
Thomas  IIopkinsim,Kicliard  Peters,  Jacob  Duch*, 
Philifi  Syng,  Charles  ■Willing,  and  others,  "men 
of  cl^raclcrand  standing andleaming;  orwhere, 
as  with  the  greatest  of  them,  mere  scholarship 
was  wanting,  of  masculine  intelligence,  nnd  pure, 
vigorous  American  mother  wit;"  while  "the 
'  master  spirit  then,  as  the  master  spirit  in  every 
effort  to  do  public  good,  from  the  hour  when  he 
landed  penniless  at  Market-street  whar^  till  the 
distant  day  when,  at  the  end  of  almost  a  century, 
he  was  carried  amidst  mourning  crowds  and  toll' 
Ing  belb  to  his  modest  end  almost  forgotten  grave, 
was  Bei^amin  Franklin.    His  mind  otHiceived  and 


EUCAN  LTTEEATnti: 

his  energy  ad deved  tiie  first  Philadelphia  college."* 
Franklin  ha^himselftoldihe  story  of  hisadroitnesB 
in  toking  advantage  of  the  arrival  of  Whitefield  to 
secure  a  permanent  location  for  the  school.  A 
building  was  erected  to  provide  accommodatioii 
for  travelling  preachers  under  similar  circum- 
stances with  the  great  Methodist,  and  was  placed 
nnder  the  control  of  members  of  the  sevcial  de- 
nominations. One  of  them  whs  a  Moravian,  who 
hail  not  given  satisfaction  to  his  colleagues ;  and 
on  his  death  it  was  resolved  to  leave  that  sect  out, 
and  ax  there  was  no  religious  variety  to  draw 
from,  Ftanklin  secnreil  his  t-lection  on  the  grotmd 
of  1>eiiig  of  no  sect  at  all.  Having  tlius  attained 
a  pofition  in  bnth  board?,  he  effected  a  junction 
of  the  school  and  the  meeting-bouse  in  tlie  same 
bnilding,  and  to  this  day,  in  the  present  halK  ol 
the  University,  accommodation  is  affonled,  if 
called  for  by  itinerant  preachers.t  In  1751  the 
academy  openediin  the  new  building  witJi  masters 
in  Latin,  English,  and  mathematics.  Charles 
Thomson,  the  future  Secretary  of  Congress,  was 
during  four  years  a  tutor  in  the  school.  In  1753 
a  chwTer  was  obtained  for  "the  Trustees  of  the 
Academy  and  Charitable  School  in  the  Province 
of  Pennsvlvania."  Lope,  riietoric,  natural  and 
moral  phdosophv  were  added  to  tlie  instructicms, 
and  the  Rev,  William  Smith,  then  full  of  youth- 
fhl  ardor  in  the  cause  of  educution,  was  employed 
to  teach  them.  An  additional  charter  in  1755 
conferred  the  power  of  granting  degrees,  and  in- 
stituted a  faculty  with  the  title  of  "  The  Provost, 
Vice-ProvoBt,  and  Professors  of  the  College  and 
Academy  of  Philadelniiia,  in  the  province  of 
Pennsylvania."  By  this  act  the  Rev.  William 
Smith  was  appointed  the  first  Provoet,  and  the 
Rev.  Francis  Alison  Vice-ProvosL  Both,  bv 
dispotdtion,  education,  and  experienoe,  were  well 
fitted  for  the  calling. 


William  Smith  woh  bom  in  Scotland,  and  wa.< 
a  graduate  of  the  University  of  Aberdeen  in 
1747.  After  bis  arrival  in  this  country  bo  Wi- 
for  more  tiian  two  years  tutor  in  the  Inmitv  uf 
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Ool.  Martin  of  Long  Island.  During  this  time  ho 
revisited  England  and  was  ordained  to  the 
mimatry. 

He  early  gave  his  attention  to  the  subject  of 
education,  for  in  1753,*  when  King's  College  was 
about  being  organized  in  New  York,  he  drew  up 
and  published  an  ingenious  essay  entitled  A 
General I'lea  of  the  CoUege  <>^iAm7iia,  addressed 
"  to  the  Trustees  by  law  appointed  for  receiving 
proposals  relating  to  the  establishment  of  a  Goi- 
tre in  New  York."  He  visited  England,  and 
received  his  ordination  there  in  1763. 

Before  the  College  charter  was  obtained  in 
Philadelphia  he  was  placed  at  the  head  of  the 
Academy,  May  25,  1y64,  and  was,  as  we  have 
seen,  constituted  the  first  Provost  of  the  College. 
In  the  published  collection  of  his  Discourses  there 
is  a  sermon  from  his  pen  preached  in  Christ 
Church,  Philadelphia,  Sept.  1,  1754,  on  the  death 
of  a  pppil  of  the  Senior  Philosophy  Class,  Wil- 
liam Thomas  Martin,  which  is  accompanied  by 
verses  written  by  Francis  Hopkinson,  Samuel 
Magaw,  Jacob  Duche,  and  Paul  Jackson  who 
became  a  classical  tutor  in  the  College,  who  were 
among  the  first  graduates  in  the  year  1757. 
Other  discourses  and  addresses  at  various  inter- 
vals show  Dr.  Smith  to  have  been  a  man  of  sci- 
ence, of  lit3rature,  of  patriotism,  and  of  Christian 
devotion.  One  of  the  earliest  of  his  writings  was 
A  PhUosophical  Meditation  and  Eeligioiie  Ad- 
dress to  the  Supreme  Being^  which  was  intended 
for  the  use  of  young  students  in  philosophy,  and 
published  in  London  in  1754,  in  a  volume  with  a 
treatise  on  Ethics  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Johnson,  the 
first  President  of  King's  College.  From  October, 
1757,  to  October,  1768,  he  published  a  series  of 
eight  essays  in  the  American  Magazine  at  Phila- 
delphia, with  the  title  of  The  Hermit.  They 
exhibit  a  warmth  of  feeling  and  a  taste  for  letters 
ready  to  ripen  into  the  pursuits  of  tiie  scholar 
and  divine.  In  1 758  he  wrote  an  Earnest  Address 
to  the  Colonies  stimulating  the  country  for  its 
defence  against  the  French.  He  preached  also 
several  sermons  on  occasion  of  that  war  and  on 
the  opening  of  the  Ke volution  a  military  discourse, 
June  23,  1775,  in  which  he  assisted  the  American 
cause.  He  also  delivered  an  oration  in  memory 
of  General  Monteomery,  at  the  request  of  Con- 
gress, in  1776.  This  was  an  eloquent  production, 
as  was  also*  his  Eulogium  on  Benjamin  Franklin 

Srononnced  before  the  American  Philosophical 
ociety,  March  1,  1791.t 

The  Rev.  Francis  Alison,  who  filled  the  office 
of  Vice-Provost  the  corresponding  period  with 
the  Provost-ship  of  Dr.  Smith,  was  bom  in  Ire- 
land in  1705,  was  educated  at  the  University  of 
Glasgow,  and  reaching  America  in  1785,  was  ap- 
pointed to  the  charge  of  a  Presbyterian  Church 

*  This  Is  the  date  slso  ^^en  to  a  Poem  hj  the  Bey.  Mr. 
8miUi,  on  Tisltlng  the  AcMemy  of  PblladelphiA;  printed  in 
folio,  and  of  nearly  three  handred  lines.  It  u  mentioned  by 
Fisher  in  his  aocoant  of  the  early  poets  of  PennsylvanU,  who 
tlso  speaks  of  the  Provost's  habit  or  **  inciting  and  encouraging 
every  boyish  attempt  at  rhyme  in  the  College ;  so  that  every 
commenoement  or  •xhlbttion,  every  ooossion  of  general  re- 
ioidng  or  grlef^  was  an  oi»ortanity  for  the  public  pronuncia- 
tion of  dla]ogae%  odes,  or  el^es,  some  of  which  possess  great 
lieaa^  and  animation,  and  are  far  above  the  ordinary  capacity 
of  Conegtans.'' 

t  These  were  published  in  the  posthmnoas  edition  of  his 
Works  in  Phllanolphhi  in  two  volumes  in  1808.  There  were 
two  London  editions  of  his  Dlfloourses  la  the  aathor's  life- 
time, in  17W  and  1702. 


at  New  London,  in  Chester  county,  Pennsylvania. 
There  he  opened  a  school,  and  had  for  his  pupils 
several  youths  who  afterwards  became  distin- 
guished. He  was  first  Rector  and  then  Master 
of  the  Latin  School  at  Philadelphia.  He  then 
became  first  Vice- Provost  of  the  College  in  1755, 
and  held  the  office  at  his  death  in  1777.  Besides 
these  engagements  Dr.  Alison  was  colleague  in 
the  ministry  of  the  First  Presbyterian  Church 
with  Dr.  Ewing. 

Provost  Smith  made  two  visits  to  England 
while  in  charge  of  the  college.  On  one  of  these, 
in  1759,  undertaken  we  are  told  "  to  escape  the 
resentment  of  the  Pennsylvania  legislature,''* 
with  which  he  had  become  at  odds  by  his  sympa- 
thies with  the  proprietors,  he  received  the  title  of 
Doctor  of  Divinity  from  the  University  of  Oxford ; 
aud  in  1762  he  was  united  with  James  Jay  of 
New  York  in  solicitation  for  ftmds  which  were 
divided  between  the  colleges  in  New  York  and 
Philadelphia;  the  latter  receiving  the  sum  of  six 
thousana  pounds  sterling.  The  College  had  been 
sustained  by  numerous  donations,  legacies,  and 
gifts,  which  its  benevolent  feature  of  a  charity 
school  facilitated. 

The  College  rapidly  grew  into  fiime  under 
Smith's  administration;  the  aggregate  of  stu- 
dents was  large,  and  the  number  from  other  pro- 
vinces and  the  West  Indies  became  so  considera- 
ble that  a  special  btdlding,  in  1762, -was  erected 
for  their  accommodation,  the  trustees  readily  rais- 
ing the  funds  by  a  lottery. 

From  1753  to  1773,  in  this  ante-revolutionary 
period,  the  studies  in  oratory  and  English  litera- 
ture were  directed  by  the  Rev.  Ebenezer  Kinners- 
ley,  who  attained  separate  distinction  by  his  share 
in  the  electrical  experiments  of  Franklin.  He 
exhibited  the  phenomena  of  electricity  in  public 
lectures  through  the  Colonies,  and  visited  the 
West  Indies.  His  apparatus  was  bought  by  the 
College  after  his  decease.  The  Medical  School 
which  has  become  of  such  high  distinction,  dates 
from  the  appointment  of  Dr.  Morgan  in  1765 
as  professor  of  the  theory  and  practice  of  physic. 
Dr.  William  Shippen's  chair  uf  anatomy  and  sur- 
gery was  created  the  same  year,  and  the  appoint- 
ments of  Dr.  Kuhn,  Professor  of  Botany  and 
Materia  Medica,  and  of  Dr.  Benjamin  Rush  of 
Chemistry,  followed.  In  1767,  the  Medicad 
School,  which  has  since  attained  such  high  dis- 
tinction, was  regularly  organized,  and  the  next 
year  degrees  were  conferred. 

At  a  later  period  in  Smith's  career  diflficulties 
grew  up  between  the  trustees  and  the  legislature 
representing  the  popular  interest.  The  Provost 
had  been  attached  to  the  proprietors  in  the  politi- 
cal agitations  of  the  times,  and  it  was  charged, 
though  apparently  without  reason,  that  it  was 
the  design  of  the  trustees,  some  of  whom  were 
represented  to  be  of  monarchical  incUnation,  to 
defeat  the  original  liberal  object  of  the  charter, 
by  making  a  Church  of  England  institution  of  the 
College.  This  prejudice  or  hostility  took  shape 
in  1779  in  an  act  of  the  Legislature  which  an- 
nulled the  charter  of  the  College,  took  away  the 
funds,  and  created  a  new  institution,  with  libe- 


*  Wood^  History,  p.  189.  At  one  time  he  wns  placed  nnder 
arrest,  and  his  claases  attended  him  at  his  place  of  oonflne- 
ment 
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nl  grants  out  of  the    oonfiwated    estates    of 
the  royalists,  entitled  tbe  Unirersitj  of  Penn- 

^Ivunia,  The  old  offioes  were  pronoonced  va- 
cant in  this  act,  and  a  new  body  of  trDEtees 
appointed.  This  net  produced  the  osaal  excite- 
ment of  a  jiroceeding  necessarily  of  a  violent 
revolutionary  ch.iracter,  and  it  was  resisted  by 
Dr.  Smith  and  his  friends,  who  procured  a  law  in 
1789  reinstating  the  College  tnisteea  and  faculty,in 
their  ancient  estates  and  pri^iler^.  The  laeet- 
iogs  for  the  reorganization  of  the  College  were 
held  at  the  honse  of  Dr.  Franklin,  Dr.  Smith 
.  became  again  Provost,  and  the  medical  fiiculiy 
WOB  strengthened  by  the  addition  of  Dr.  Wiitar 
in  Chemistry  and  the  Institntes  of  Medicine,  mid 
Barton  in  tiotnnyand  Nntnral  Hiitory.  In  1791 
the  old  institution  finally  sucuambed,  and  an  act 
of  the  Legislature  was  passed  blending  the  two 
bodies  in  the  Univeraity  of  Pennsylvania. 

Dr.  Smith  at  this  tiuiepermanently  retired  from 
the  institution,  his  age  and  the  old  dilliculties  pre- 
venting his  reappointment.  He  carried  witli  him 
the  respect  of  the  public  and  an  acknowledgment 
of  his  usefulness  in   an  annuity  of  one  hundred 

Cunds  for  life.     He  died  in  1803,  leaving  a  coi- 
tion of  his  writings  ready  fur  posthumous  pub- 
lication. ^ 

In  the  charter  of  the  University  in  1779 
the  Bcv.  Dr.  John  Ewiug  was  created  Pro- 
vost. He  was  bom  the  son  of  a  farmer  in  East 
Nottingham,  Maryland,  June  22,  1732,  and  re- 
ceived bis  cloaaical  edncation  at  tlie  school  of 
Francis  Alison,  lie  woa  a  gradnate  of  the  Col- 
lege at  Princeton  in  1753,  where  he  was  received 
as  a  Btndent  of  llie  senior  class.  He  studied  theo- 
logy; and  in  J758,  when  Dr.  Smith  left  the  Col- 
It^  of  Philadelphia  on  bis  visit  to  Europe,  took 
his  place  as  in!<tmctor  of  the  philoaopbical  classes. 
In  1769  he  was  called  to  the  ministryof  the  First 
Presbyterian  Church  in  Philadelphia,  which  he 
filled  during  the  remainder  of  his  life.  In  1773 
be  visited  England  to  collect  funds  for  tlie  Aca- 
demy at  Newark,  in  Dekware,  and  while  there 
had  the  opportunity  of  the  acquaintajice  of  Dr. 
Kobertson,  an  interview  with  Dr.  Johnson,  in 
which  he  overcame  the  disinclination  of  that 
leviathan  to  a  republican  from  America,  and 


meeting  Lord  North  frankly  acqaainted  him  irilh 
the  probable  and,  a-i  it  turned  ont,  prophetic,  isso* 
of  a  «onteH  between  England  and  uis  ooimtry. 
He  received  his  dcgre*  of  Doctor  of  Divini^ 
from  the  University  of  Edinburgh. 

In  1777  Dr.  Swing  removed  from  the  soeneB 
of  the  devolution  in  Philadelphia  to  Uanlnnd. 
and  on  his  return  bcoome  Provost  of  tbe  Cniver- 
^ty  in  1779.  Ha  was  eminent  as  a  man  of  cd- 
ence,  and  filled  the  chair  of  Vice-Preaident  of  th* 
Philo><ophicnl  Society.  ^  His  Collie  lectures  oa 
Natural  Philosophy  were  published  in  1809.* 

During  a  portion  of  his  Ojllege  coarse  from  1779 
to  1782  the  office  of  Vice-Provost  was  held  by 
David  Rittenhouse.  £  wing's  aocomplishraenta 
are  highly  spoken  of.  He  was  eminent  as  A 
mathematician  and  in  the  various  bmnches  of 
Natural  Philosophy,  and  profound  in  met^hysi- 
col  and  classical  studies. 

The  incumbents  of  the  office  of  Provost  nnoa 
this  period  have  been  Dr.  John  McDowell,  from 
1806  to  1810 ;  Dr.  John  Andrews,  who  had  held 
the  Chair  of  Moral  Philosophy  sim-e  17S9,  for 
the  nelt  three  years ;  Dr.  Frederick  Beasley  from 
1813  to  1828;  the  pre^nt  Bishop  WilUaiii  B. 
Delancey  from  1828  till  1834;  when  Dr.  John 
Lndlow  succeeded,  who  was  followed  by  Dr. 
Honry  Tbthake,  the  present  incumbenL  He  was 
first  connected  with  the  College  as  Vioe-Provoet, 
and  was  formerly  for  a  sfiort  period  a  lecturer  in 
Colombia  College,  New  York.  In  1838,  he  pnb- 
lished  in  Philadelphia  his  Principles  of  Political 
Economy,  and  in  1847  edited  the  Enpplementaiy 
fourteenth  volnme  of  the  Eucyclop^a  Ameri* 

Dr.  John  McDowell,  before  his  appointment  to 
the  Provostahip,  occupied  the  portion  of  Princt- 
pal  of  St,  John^s  Oolleee  in  Mairland. 

Dr.  John  Andrews,  Dom  in  Marj'land  in  1746, 
was  edacated  at  the  Academy  at  Philadelphia, 
and  was  a  graduate  of  the  College  in  1765  in  Iha 
some  cloaa  with  Bishop  White.  He  waa  ordained 
by  the  Bishop  of  Loudon  in  17G7,  and  became  • 
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Missionary  of  the  Society  for  the  propagation  of 
the  gospel  in  foreign  parts.  He  was  afterwards 
rector  at  Queen  Ann^s  county,  Maryland.  His 
political  sentiments  were  Mrith  the  loyalists,  and 
he  removed  from  his  parish  to  Yorktown,  where 
he  kept  a  school.  In  1785  he  took  charge  of  a 
new  Episcopal  Academy  in  Philadelphia,  and  in 
1791  was  made  Vice-Provost  of  the  College.  In 
December,  1810,  he  succeeded  Dr.  McDow- 
ell as  Provost  He  wiUidrew  from  the  office  in 
1813  in  ill  health,  and  died  in  that  year  at  the  age 
of  sixty-seven.* 

The  Rev.  Frederick  Beasley,  a  presbyter  of  tlie 
Protestant  Episcopal  Church,  was  Professor  of 
Moral  Philosophy  in  the  University  from  1813  to 
1828,  and  is  favorably  known  for  his  metaphysi- 
cal work  in  defence  of  the  philosophy  of  Locke, 
which  he  pubHshed  in  1822,  entitled  '^  A  Search 
of  Truth  in  Uie  Science  of  the  Human  Mind.'' 
He  lived  many  years  after  his  retirement,  djing 
ftt  !E3izabethtown,  N.  J.,  at  the  age  of  sixty-eight, 
in  1845. 

The  present  University  Buildings  in  Ninth 
street,  originally  erected  for  the  accommodation 
of  Congress,  were  in  1800  purchased  by  the  Uni- 
versity. 

The  general  course  of  instruction  is  embraced 
in  tiie  Faculties  of  Arts  and  of  Medicine,  while 
the  original  distinctive  features  of  the  College, 
the  Aet^emy  or  Grammar-school,  and  the  Charity 
flchoolB,  are  severally  maintained  under  the  orga^ 
nization. 

JOEL  BARLOW. 

JosL  Barlow,  whose  career  presents 'a  greater 
variety  of  circumstances  than  the  history  of  any 
of  his  fellow  litterateurs  in  the  early  records  of 
America,  was  bom  the  son  of  a  respectable 
fknner,  and  the  youngest  of  a  family  of  ten 
children,  at  Reading,  in  Connecticut,  in  the  year 
1765.  His  father  died  while  he  was  at  school, 
leaving  the  son  means  sufficient  to  acquire  a  col- 
lege education.  In  1774,  ho  was  sent  to  Dart- 
month,  and  thence  removed  to  Yale,  where  he 
fonnd  Dwight,  who  had  been  installed  tutor  three 
years  before,  and  with  whom  he  shared  both  his 
patriotism  and  his  poetry.  During  the  vacations 
of  the  college,  Barlow  was  olf  handling  a  musket 
with  the  mihtia  in  the  opening  scenes  of  the  Revo- 
lution, being  present,  it  is  said,  and  fighting  brave- 
ly, in  the  action  at  White  Plains.  His  poetic  first 
appearance  was  made  on  Commencement  day, 
when  he  took  his  degree,  in  1778,  and  delivered 
a  poem.  Hie  Prospect  of  Feaeej  iVhich  was  pub- 
Ksned  the  .same  year*  in  New  Haven,  and  which 
reappeared,  with  another  poem  spoken  at  the 
college  three  years  afterwards  on  taking  his  degree 
of  Master  of  Arts,  in  the  Litchfield  collection  of 
"  American  Poenw  "  by  Elihu  H.  Smith,  in  1793. 
In  1780,  he  published  an  elegy  on  his  friend,  the 
accomplishea  statesman  of  Connecticut,  Titus 
Hosnier.t     In  these  early  productions,  we  notice 


*  Wood's  Historical  Dlsconrse.    Sabine's  Loyalists. 

t  Titus  Hostner,  the  friend  of  Barlow,  was  a  lawver  and 
patriot  of  great  distinction  in  Connecticut,  whose  edacatlon 
and  manners  procured  him  great  re^ct  and  affection.  David 
B.  Field,  in  bis  Middletown  ffiHorical  Addrem,  has  given  a 
notice  of  his  career:  '^ Noah  Webster  numbered  him  among 
the  three  *  mightios  f  and  these  three  he  designated  as  William 
Samuel  Johnson,  LL.D.,  of  Stratford,  OUver  Ellsworth  of 


a  certain  breadtii  of  philanthropy,  and  extension 
of  the  local  limits  of  American  patriotism,  which 
the  author,  in  after  life,  was  destined  to  display 
on  an  ampler  field.  It  is  curious  to  note  at  thu 
time,  in  advance  of  the  dreams  of  the  French 
Revolution,  the  universal  claims  of  humanity  en- 
gaging his  attention.  He  was  even  then  an  enthu- 
siastic visionary  looking  for  an  early  Millennium. 
He  already  saw  the  advancing  conquests  of 
America — 

What  wide  extent  her  waving  ensigns  claim, 
LandA  yet  unkuown  and  streams  without  a  name. 

And  celebrated  the  coming  population  of  Europe. 

On  this  broad  theatre  unbounded  spread, 
In  dilTerent  scenes,  what   countiess  throngs  must 

trend  1 
Soon  as  the  new-form*d  empire,  rising  fair, 
Calms  her  brave  sons  now  breathing  from  the  war, 
Unfolds  tier  harbors,  spreads  the  genial  soil, 
And  welcomes  freemen  to  the  cheerful  toil 

With  war  and  discord  around  him,  he  sang  the 
universality  of  peace  and  union ;  nations  growing 
fraternal  under  the  general  impulse — 

Till  each  remotest  realm,  by  friendship  joii>'d. 
Link  in  the  chain  and  harmonize  mnakind. 
The  union'd  banner  be  at  last  unfuH'd, 
And  wave  triumphant  roimd  the  accordant  world. 

From  college  Barlow  went  to  tfie  study  of  law, 
but  the  Massachusetts  line  wanting  chaplains,  he 
turned  to  divinity,  and' putting  himself  through  a 
diligent  six  weeks  course  of  theology,  was  duly 
licensed  a  Congregational  minister,  and  joined  the 
army  as  Dwight  had  done  before  him ;  and  like 
Dwight,  he  cheered  the  spirits  of  the  soldiery 
with  animating  odes  from  the  camp.  He  remain- 
ed in  the  army  during  the  war,  I'neditating  and 
composing  his  Vuion  of  Columlms^  which  was  a 
well  written  poem  for  tiie  times;  some  of  the 
difficulties  of  which,  to  the  scholar,  may  be  esti- 
mated from  Barlow's  statement  that  he  had  long 
sought  in  vain  in  the  country  for  a  copy  of  Ca- 
moens'  Lusiad,  and  had  not  been  able  to  obtain  it 
till  his  poem  was  ready  for  the  press.  The  Vision 
was  published  by  subscription  in  1787,  and  was 
reprinted  in  London  and  in  Paris.  The  dedication 
to  the  first  edition  was  to  Louis  XVI.,  in  a  strain 
of  superfluous  eulogy  and  humility.* 


Windsor,  Chief  Jnstioe  of  the  United  States,  and  the  Hon. 
Titns  Hosmer  of  Middletown.""  The  general  Coneress  had 
Just  conferred  the  appointment  of  Judge  of  a  Conrt  of  Appeals 
upon  Hosmer,  wbeu  be  died  suddenly,  Aug^t  4,  1780,  at  the 
age  of  forty-four.  Barlow,  who  was  enoonraged  by  Hosmer  to 
write  his  vision  of  Columbus,  speaks  of  his  orphaned  muse  on 
this  event:— 

At  thy  oomnuind  she  first  assumed  the  lyre. 
And  hop'd  a  future  huirel  fh>m  thy  name. 

How  did  thy  smiles  awake  her  Infimt  song  I 

How  did  thy  virtues  animate  the  lay  1 
Still  fhall  thv  fiite  the  dying  strain  prolong; 

And  bear  her  voice  with  thy  lost  form  away. 

*  If  all  that  he  says  of  the  Bourbons  Is  true,  the  Freneh 
Bevolutlon  ought  never  to  have  occurred.  *'The  illnstrloua 
line  of  your  royi^  ancestors  have  been  conspicuous  in  seizing 
those  advanta^  (proceeding  from  the  discovery  of  America) 
and  difnislng  their  hapvy  effects.  The  great  Father  of  tha 
House  of  Boarbon  will  be  held  In  the  highest  veneration  till 
his  fiivorlte  political  system  shall  be  realizecl  among  the  nations 
of  Europe  and  extended  to  all  mankind.  *  *  Your  M^esty'a 
permission,  that  the  unfortunate  Colnmbns  may  once  mora 
enjoy  the  protection  of  a  roval  bene&otor,  has  added  a  new 
obligation  to  thoae  1  bafore  felt— in  common  with  a  grateful 
ooontej.** 
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At  the  close  of  the  Etniggla  he  left  the  church 
and  oniij  together,  and  returned  to  the  law, 
settling  lit  llnrtfurd,  and  eogaging  in  a  weekly 
newsp&per.  The  American  Menmry.  YLk  "ntn 
ndiiiitteil  tu  the  har  in  1T85,  in  wliivli  yenr  bo 
wa3  alao  entjiloycd  by  the  "  General  Aasociotion  " 
of  Conneclicui,  in  tha  adaptatirm  of  Watts'a 
version  of  tlie  Psalins,*  the  same  ta*tk  which  was 
subseqnently  performed  by  the  mora  ortliodox 
hand  of  his  fnend  Tiinotliy  Dwight.  The  work 
was  received  with  satisfaction,  and  used  in  tha 
churches  by  authority.  I);irliiw'«  additions  con- 
Msted  in  versions  of  twelve  of  the  Psalms  which 
Watts  hnd  omitt«l,t  and  several  others  were 
altered  by  hiin.^  Une  froin  \m  pen  was  much 
adndreJ  ;  thia  version  of  Psalm  czxxviii.: — 


Along  the  bunks  where  lialiert  cuireat  flows 

Our  captive  haiid«  in  deep  despondence  etrsy'd. 
While  Zi'.ii'i  fall  In  sad  remembrBnee  rose. 

Her  friends,  her  ehddreii  mingled  with  tlie  deikl 
The  tonelett  harp  that  onee  with  joy  we  strung, 

When  praise  employ'd  and  mirth  in«pir'd  the  Iny, 
Id  moDrnrul  silence  on  the  willows  huug ; 

And  growing  grief  proloiig'd  the  tedious  day. 
The  barbiirous  tyrants,  to  Increase  the  woe, 

WiUi  lountiiig  smile*  a  song  of  Zion  elum ; 
Bid  sacred  praise  i»  strains  melodioua  flow, 

While  llicy  blusphena  Hie  gieat  Jeuovau's  name. 
Bnt  how,  in  hentlien  choiiit  and  lands  unknown 

Slwll  Itraefi  suns  a  song  of  Zion  ruse  t 


0  hapless  Saltm,  Ood'*  terrestiiol  throne, 

Thon  laud  of  glory,  aocred  mimnt  of  Praiae. 
If  e'er  my  memory  lose  thy  lovely  name. 

If  my  cold  heart  neglect  my  kindred  race, 
Let  iliie  destmctian  seixe  this  guilty  frame; 

^y  hand  shall  perish  and  my  voice  shall  ceaM, 
Tet  shall  the  Lord,  who  bean  when  Zioit  calls, 

O'ertake  her  toes  with  terrour  and  dismay. 
His  arm  arenge  her  desolated  waUs, 

And  ruse  her  children  to  eternal  day,  . 

To  dispose  of  the  literary  wares  which  be  hud 
now  on  hand,  the  Psalm  Book  and  the  Vision, 
Barlow,  who  appears  with  no  lack  of  pergonal 
libcraliij  to  have  been  atway»  of  a  mercantile, 
speculating  turn,  opened  a  book-store  at  Hartford, 
which  he  closed  when  he  had  acconTplibhed  Ui 
purpose,  and  began  the  practice  of  the  law.  He 
'     "■  '  associated    with    Tminbnll, 


an  oration  on  the  4th  Jnly  at  Hartford,  in  which 

be  nrged  the  ailoption  of  a  general  govemnienL 

;   The  law  doea  not  appear  to  have  suited  bis  fis- 

I  poeition  and  tenipeninieiit ;  he  is  deecribed  as  too 

I  stiff  and  anyielding  for  its  requirem«lts ;  so  that 

I  when  a  Land  Company  was  formed,  called  "Tlw 

j   Scioto  Company,"  Barlow  accepted  a  part  in  its 

management,  and  was  nenl  as  agent  to  England 

in  1788,  to  dispose  of  the  property.     The  title  to 

the   lands  was   stolen,    and   the   company  were 

swindlers,  bnt  Barlow  was   unconscious  of  the 

skilfully  concealed  deception.    When  he  fonnd  it 

out  he  resigned. 


*  Do'1t>r  WaUfi  ImOiiHm  of  I* 
and  eniargtd,b)iJoHB'iri«w,tti 
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This  foreign  joom^  brought  him  in  contact 
with  the  Girondins  in  PnriB,  into  whose  political 
prospects  he  warmly  entered.  His  own  personal 
af&irs  were  probably  somewhat  uncertain. 
Tmmbull,  writing  to  Oliver  Wolcott,  Dec  9, 
1789,  mys  of  their  friend:  "I  cannot  conceive 
what  Barlow  is  doing.  After  being  eighteen 
months  abroad,  yon  tell  me  he  has  got  so  for  as 
tc  see  favonnible  prospects.    If  he  should  not 
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effect  something  soon,  I  would  advise  him  to 
write  *  The  Visions  of  Barlow,'  as  a  sequel  to 
those  of  Columbus  and  McFingal."*  On  re- 
visiting London  from  Paria,  in  1791,  Barlow  pub- 
lished, at  the  end  of  the  year,  the  first  part  of  his 
Advice  to  the  PriviUgea  Orders^  and  in  the  Feb- 
mary  following,  a  poem,  The  Conepiraey  o/KingSy 
on  the  alliance  against  France.  These  are  both 
vigorous  productions.  Li  the  first- ho  considers 
the  state  of  Europe  under  the  five  heads  of  the 
Feudal  system,— -the  Ohuroh,  the  Military,  the 
Administration  of  Justice,  and  Revenue,  and 
Public  Expenditure,  su[^rting  each  topic  with 
great  vehemence  of  statement. 

The  poem,  with  a  stirring  preface  at  the  be- 
ginning and  unc(Hnpromising  note  at  the  end,  was 
mainly  levelled  at  Mr.  Burke,  who  is  solemnly 
arraigned  as  almost  exclusively  the  author  of  the 
war  with  all  its  train  of  calamities.  This  piece 
of  prose  is  clear,  vigorous,  and  sonorous,  with 
many  of  the  most  striking  qualities  of  expression. 
If  Barlow  had  given  the  same  attention  to  com- 
position in  this  department  which  he  bestowed 
upon  his  verses,  his  reputation  would  have  been 
greater.  He  denounces  the  transfer  of  Burke 
fr9m  the  side  of  liberty  to  kingcraft  in  unmea- 
sured terms.  "  Here,"  says  he,  "  is  a  man  who 
calls  himself  a  philosopher,  not  remarkable  for  his 
avarice,  the  delight  and  ornament  of  a  numerous 
society  of  valuable  friends,  respected  by  all  en- 
lightened men  as  a  friend  of  peace  and  preacher 
of  humanity,  living  in  an  age  when  military 
madness  has  lost  its  charms,  and  men  begin  to 
unite  in  searching  the  means  of  avoiding  the  hor- 
rors of  war ;  this  man,  wearied  with  the  happi- 
ness that  surrounds  him,  and  disgU}tted  at  the 
glory  that  awaits  him,  renourtfces  all  his  friends, 
belies  the  doctrines  of  his  former  life,  bewails  that 
the  military  savageness  of  the  fourteenth  century 
ha^  passed  away,  and,  to  gratify  his  barbarous 
\viHhes  to  call  it  back,  oomnres  up  a  war,  in  which 
at  least  two  millions  of  his  fellow-creatures  must 
be  sacrificed  to  his  unaccountable  passion."  His 
verse  is  hardly  equal  to  this  in  force,  but  the 
r^uler  may  be  interested  in  a  portrait  drawn 
nearly  twenty  years  after  Goldsmith  had  pencil- 
led his  mild  sketch  of  his  friend  who 

To  party  gave  up  what  was  meant  for  mankind. 

But  Burke's  prophecies  were  at  least  as  philoso- 
phical as  Barlow^s :  both  had  their  credulities,  and 
time,  which  amendeth  all  thin^  will  correct 
many  errata  in  their  writings.  It  was  Barlow's 
misfortune  to  be  carried  away  by  French  theory, 
and  set  too  little  value  on  the  sterling  though 
more  slowly  moving  facts  of  England  and 
America.  Ue  oonfoimded  the  abstract  truths  of 
morality  with  their  practical  applications  among 
men  as  exhibited  in  society.  Morals  are  one 
thing,  men  quite  another.  When  he  says  that 
"  Many  truths  are  as  perceptible  when  first  pre- 
sented to  the  mind,  as  an  age  or  a  world  of  expe- 
rience could  make\tliem  ;  others  require  only  an 
indirect  and  collateral  experience  ;  some  demand 
an  experience  direct  and  positive ;"  and  that  ^^  it 
is  happy  for  human  nature,  that  in  morals  we 
have  much  to  do  with  this  first  class  of  truths, 
less  with  the  second,  and  very  little  with  the 

•  QiUw'B  Ottrer  Woloott,  L  SB. 


third ;  while  in  physics  we  are  perpetually  driven 
to  the  slow  process  of  patient  and  positive 
experience ;" — ^it  may  be  all  very  true  of  moral 
philosophy  as  a  science,  but  the  remark  is  value- 
less as  respects  the  conduct  of  men  in  political 
government — which  is  of  much  slower  growth, 
and  more  painful  development  than  even  the 
tedious  fects  of  physios.  A  year  or  two  later, 
when  Barlow  was  preparing  for  a  History  of  the 
French  Revolution,  which  he  never  wrote,  he 
commends  to  Wolcott  the  example  of  that  great 
efibrt  for  American  imitation.  "  I  do  not  mean," 
says  he,  *'*'  that  a  revolution,  or  anytliing  like  it, 
will  be  necessary  with  us,  but  that  many  prin- 
ciples for  the  general  diffusion  of  information,  the 
preservation  and  improvement  of  morals,  and  the 
encouragement  of  such  a  degree  of  equality  in 
tlie  condition  of  men  as  tends  to  tlieir  dignity  and 
happinos«»,  will  certainly  be  established  by  them, 
and  will  be  equally  necessary  for  us."  In  French 
politics  Barlow  was  a  visionary,  but  he  shared 
his  enthusiasm  with  many  sober-minded  men. 

In  1791,  the  French  philosopher  Volney's 
Ruins  or  Reflections  on  the  Revolutions  of  Em- 
pires was  published  in  Paris,  and  a  translation 
from  Bariow^s  pen  appeared  the  next  year  in 
London.  . 

Barlow's  Letter  to  the  National  Convention  of 
France^  ofiering  some  suggestions  in  constitution^ 
making,  is  dat^  London,  »ept.  16  1792.  He  was 
then  associated  with  the  reformers  in  England,  a 
member  of  the  Constitutional  Society,  which 
body  delegated  him  to  carry  an  address  to  the 
Convention,  which  in  turn  conferred  upon  him 
the  honor  of  French  citizenship.  It  is  in  these 
relations  ^at  a  story  is  told  of  a  supper  at  which 
Barlow  was  present.  The  famous  song  attributr 
ed  to  his  pen,  in  eulogy  of  the  Guillotine,  which 
was  afterwards  revived  to  his  disadvantage  on 
his  return  to  New  England,  when  he  fell  among 
the  Federalists,  was  originally  written,  it'  is  said, 
for  the  amusement  of  some  of  his  revolutionary 
friends  at  Hamburgh,  assembled  after  the  execu- 
tion of  Louis  XVI.  It  was  a  parody  on  the 
English  national  anthem,  "Grod  save. the  king," 
and  ran — 

▲  BONO. 

TUNB— '*Ood  uve  the  GoJIlotine.^ 

F.ome  let  thy  trumpet  sound. 
Tell  all  the  world  around — 

How  Capet  fell : 
And  when  great  George's  poll 
Shall  in  the  basket  roll. 
Let  mercy  then  control 

The  Guillotine. 

When  all  the  sceptred  crew 
Have  paid  their  homage  to 

The  Guillotine ; 
Let  frcedom*s  flag  advance, 
Till  all  the  world,  like  Franco  I 
O'er  tyrants*  graves  shall  dance, 

And  peace  begin.* 


*  Bfographio  UulYersell«,  Art  Barlow.  Hildretb.  Second  Se- 
ries, ii.  601.  The  song,  with  the  comments  to  which  Hildrcth 
allados,  will  be  found  In  the  Columbian  CenUn^  Noy.  16. 180fi. 

A  somewhat  similar  etiFusion  to  this  has  been  attributed  to 
Akensidc,  the  poet,  as  on  ode  written  for  tlie  Calf  Head  Club, 
on  theSOth  Jannary,  the  annirersary  of  the  beheading  of  King 
Chariee  L  Frenean  prints  it  in  his  Jersey  Chronide.  page 
888  A  calf's  bead.  It  Is  stated,  wm  brought  in  with  a  crown 
of  pastry  after  dinner,  with  daggers  or  sharp-pointed  knives 
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to  each  member.    A  couple  of  stamasof  the  **  ode  "will  ex- 
plain their  use. 

On  this  renown'd  illustrious  daf  , 
Let  f^edom's  sons  be  glad  and  gay. 

And  bifot  fools  deride, 
This  daj  a  mthleas  tyrant  fell ; 
lior  warm,  nor  brave,  sunk  ho  to  bell, 

But  felon-like  he  died. 

e      e      e      e      e 

We  TOW  the  tyrant  Justly  fell 

To  ratify  the  deed; 
Without  all  scruple,  doubt  or  awe, 
Our  shining  weajions  forth  we  draw 

And  strike  this  mimic  head. 

*  We  are  indebted  for  this  copy  as  well  as  for  the  opportu- 
nity of  presenting  a  portrait  not  hitherto  engraved,  from  an 
original  by  Yaoderlyn,  to  the  Rev.  Lemuel  O.  Olmstead  of  this 
dty,  a  gentleman  connected  by  birth  and  marriage  with  the  ik- 
miiiea  of  three  distinguished  rerolntionary  wortlbiea,  Joel  Bar- 
low, Timothy  Dwight,and  Col.  Humphreys.  He  is  the  grand- 
nephew  of  Barlow  on  ttie  mother's  side.  He  has  taken  In 
cliarge  the  collection  of  the  writings  of  Barlow  with  a  view  to 
the  publication  of  a  complete  edition,  which  is  much  needed. 

t  Letters  fhrm  Paris  to  the  Citizens  of  the  United  States  of 
America  on  the  System  of  Policy  hitherto  pursued  by  their 
Government,  relative  to  their  Commercial  Interoowso  with 
Kngland  and  France.    London,  1800.  Svo. 


In  December,  1T93,  he  was  with  the  Abb6 
Gregoire  and  a  deputation  sent  to  organize  the  , 
territory  of  Savoy,  whence,  from  its  capital,  he  , 
dated  A  LetUr  Addrened  to  the  People  of  Pied- 
mont^ on  the  adeantagts  of  the  French  Petoli^ 
tion^  and  the  neeeuity  of  adopting  %t$  prineiplee 
in  Italy ;  a  revolutionary  proceeding  which  he 
varied  by  the  composition  of  his  pleasant  Ameri- 
can dietetic  lav,  The  Hasty  Pudding, 

The  originfid  American  edition  of  this  poem  was 
printed  at  New  Haven  in  1796.  An  advertise- 
ment dated  April  of  that  year  sets  forth  its  ^^  re- 
publican virtue  recommended  with  republican 
fr^eedom  and  boldness,'*  and  the  design  expressed 
in  its  preface  for  which  "  it  ought  to  be  owned 
and  studied  by  every  family  in  New  England." 
The  reprint  which  follows  this  article  preserves 
the  original  title  and  preface,  with  several  pas- 
sages omitted  in  later  editions.* 

By  this  time  his  pecuniary  prospects  were  im- 
pro\ing.  His  position  and  knowledge  of  affairs 
gave  him  the  advantage  in  the  midst  of  the 
changing  fortunes  of  the  Revolution.  In  1795 
he  was  employed  as  a  private  legal  or  commercial 
agent  to  tne  north  of  Europe,  and  in  the  same 
year  was  appointed  consul  at  Algiers  for  the  pur- 
pose of  negotiating  a  treaty  with  the  Barbary 
powers,  which  he  effected  with  many  brave  and 
successful  exertions  in  behalf  of  the  prisoners  con- 
fined there.  On  returning  to  Paris  he  made  a 
fortune  in  some  conunercial  speculations,  and 
purchased  the  hotel  of  the  Count  Clermont  de 
Tonnerre,  where  he  lived  in  sumptuous  style. 
During  his  French  residence,  the  administration 
of  AdMH8  brought  Barlow  out  in  opposition  to 
the  government  at  home,  in  two  Letter*  to  the 
People  of  the  United  Statfs.f  His  language  in 
that  time  of  heated  politicians  was  rash  and 
intemperate.  One  of  Barlow^s  letters  to  his 
brother-in-law  Baldwin  was  obtained  from  him  by 
Matthew  Lyon,  the  extravagant  democratic  mem- 
ber of  Congress  from  Vermontj  who  published  it 
It  contained  violent  denunciations  of  Adams  and 
Washington,  and  fhmished  one  of  the  counts  of 
Lyon's  arraignment  under  the  sedition  law,  for 
which  he  was  thrown  into  prison. 

In  a  memoir  to  the  French  Government  at  this 
time,  he  denounced  the  system  of  privateering. 


with  a  view  to  its  prevention  in  the  new  ooiiBtitii* 
tion.  In  1805,  having  been  absent  from  home 
seventeen  years,  Barlow  returned  to  the  United 
States.  After  a  few  months  of  travel,  he  turned 
to  Washington,  and  built  a  fine  house  for  his  leea- 
dence  in  the  district  of  Columbia,  which  he  called 
Kalorama.  He  projected  a  national  aoademy  to 
be  founded  by  government,  but  Congress  did  not 
act  upon  his  plan. 

As  an  illustration  of  the  foeling  entertained  for 
Barlow  at  this  time  by  the  Federal  party  in  New 
England,  we  may  give  an  account  of  a  oopj  of 
verses  which  he  produced  for  a  pnbHc  dinner  at 
Washington,  with  the  treatment  they  received  in 
Boston. 

On  the  14th  of  January,  1807,  a  dinner  was 

S'ven  at  Washington  by  the  citizens  to  Captain 
eriwether  Lewis,  in  congratulation  of  his  safe 
return  from  the  Rocky  Mountains,  Robert  Brent 
presided,  and  Captain  Tingey  and  Colonel  Whar- 
ton were  vice-presidents.  ^^  At  an  eariy  period 
of  the  entertainment,"  as  the  report  of  the  AV 
tional  Intelligenc&T*  teUs  us,  ^  the  following  ele- 
gant and  glowing  Stanzas  from  the  pen  oi  Mr. 
Barlow,  were  recited  by  lu*.  Beckley" : — 

OH  THB  DDOOmm  OF  OArTADC  LXWIBL 

Let  the  Nile  cloak  his  head  in  the  douda,  and  del^ 

The  researches  of  science  and  time ; 
Let  the  Niger  escape  the  keen  traveller's  eje» 

By  planging  or  changing  his  dime. 

Coltunbusl  not  to  shall  thy  boundless  domain 
Defraud  thv  brave  sons  of  their  right: 

Streams,  midlands,  and  shorelands  elude  us  in  vain. 
We  shall  drag  their  dark  regions  to  light 

Look  down,  sainted  sage,  from  thy  synod  of  Gods ; 

See,  inspired  by  thy  venturous  soul, 
Mackenzie  roll  northward  his  earth-draining  floods, 

And  surge  the  broad  waves  to  the  pole. 

With  the  some  soaring  genius  thy  Lewis  ascends. 

And  seizing  the  car  of  the  sun, 
Cer  the  sky-propping  hills  and  high  waters  he  bends 

And  gives  the  proud  earth  a  new  zone. 

Potowmak,  Ohio,  Missouri  had  felt 

Half  her  globe  in  their  cincture  comprett ; 

His  long  curving  course  has  completed  the  belt. 
And  tamed  the  lost  tide  of  the  west. 

Then  hear  the  loud  voice  of  the  nation  prodoim. 

And  all  ages  resound  the  decree: 
Let  our  Occident  strcnm  benr  the  young  heroes  name 

Who  taught  him  his  path  to  the  sea. 

These  four  brother  floods,  like  a  garland  of  flowerit 
Shall  entwine  all  our  states  in  a  band. 

Conform    and    confederate   their    wide  spreading 
powers. 
And  their  wealth  and  their  wisdom  expand. 

From  Darien  to  Davis  one  garden  shall  bloom. 
Where  war's  wearied  banners  are  furlM, 

And  the  far  scenting  breezes  that  wait  its  perfume. 
Shall  settle  the  storms  of  the  worid. 

Then  hear  the  loud  voice  of  the  nation  proclaim 

And  all  ages  resound  the  decree : 
Let  our  Occident  stream  bear  the  joung  hero's 
name. 

Who  taught  him  his  path  to  the 
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In  the  Monthly  Anthology  for  March,  1807, 
appeared  tlie  following  parody  of  this  aflGair, 
eoraplimentary  neither  to  Barlow  nor  to  Jefferson, 
which  is  known  to  be  from  the  pen  of  John 
Qaincy  Adanis : — 

ov  tHB  DBMomm  or  oarain  imwu. 

Good  people  listen  to  my  tale, 

Tis  nothing  bnt  what  true  is ; 
ni  tell  yoa  of  the  mighty  deeds 

Achiev'd  by  Captain  I^ewis — 
How  starting  from  the  AUantiek  shore 

By  fair  and  easy  motion, 
He  loumied,  all  Ihe  way  by  land, 

Until  he  met  the  ocean. 

HntoioK,  sure,  the  toil  must  be       # 

To  travel  through  the  woods,  sir ; 
And  never  meet  a  foe,  yet  save 

His  person  and  his  goods,  sir  I 
What  marrels  on  the  way  he  found 

He*ll  tell  you,  if  inolin'd,  sir— 
But  /  shall  only  now  disclose 

The  things  he  did  not  find,  sir. 

He  never  witii  a  Mammoth  met, 

However  yon  may  wonder; 
Nor  even  with  a  Mammoth's  bone, 

Above  the  ground  or  under^ 
And,  spite  of  all  the  piuns  he  took 

The  animal  to  track,  sir. 
He  never  could  o'ertake  the  hog 

With  navel  on  his  bock,  sir. 

And  from  the  day  his  course  began, 

TiU  even  it  was  ended, 
He  never  found  an  Indian  tribe 

From  Welchmen  straight  descended : 
Nor,  much  as  of  Philosophers 

The  fancies  it  might  tickle ; 
To  season  his  adventures,  met 

A  mountain,  sous'd  in  pickle. 

He  never  left  this  nether  world— 

For  still  he  had  his  reason — 
Nor  once  the  waggon  of  the  snn 

Attempted  he  to  seize  on. 
To  bind  a  Zontf  about  the  earth 

He  knew  he  was  not  able — 
Thkt  sat  he  did^but,  nsk  himself^ 

He'll  tell  yon  'tis  a  fable. 

He  never  dreamt  of  taming  tidet, 

like  monkeys  or  like  bears,  sir — 
A  tehool,  for  teaching  floods  to  flow, 

Was  not  among  his  cares,  sir- 
Had  rivers  ask'd  of  him  their  path, 

'  They  had  but  mov'd  his  laughter^- 
They  knew  their  courses,  all,  as  well 
Before  he  came,  as  after. 

And  must  we  then  resign  the  hope 

These  elements  of  changing  f 
And  must  we  still,  alas  I  be  U>ld 

That  after  all  his  ranging. 
The  Captain  could  discover  nought 

But  water  in  the  Fountains? 
Must  Forests  still  be  form'd  of  Trees? 

Of  rugged  Rocks  the  Mountains  ? 

We  never  will  be  so  fubb'd  off. 

As  sure  as  I'm  a  sinner  I 
Come— let  us  all  subscribe,  and  nsk 

The  HERO  to  a  dinner — 
And  Barlow  stanzas  shall  indite— 

A  bard,  the  tide  who  tames,  sir^ 
And  if  we  cannot  alter  thingi^ 

By  G — ,  well  change  their  name*,  sir  I 


Let  old  Columbus  be  once  more 

Degraded  from  his  glory ; 
And  not  a  river  by  his  name 

Remember  him  in  story— 
For  what  is  old  Discovery 

Compar'd  to  that  which  new  is? 
Strike — strike  Colttmbia  river  ont. 

And  put  in — river  Lewis  / 

Let  dusky  Sally  henceforth  bear 

The  name  of  Isabella ; 
And  let  the  mountain,  all  of  salt. 

Be  christen'd  Monticella — 
The  hog  with  navel  on  his  back 

Tom  Pain  may  be  when  drunk,  ur— 
And  Joel  call  the  Prairie-doe, 

Which  once  was  call'd  a  Skunk,  sir. 

And  when  the  wilderness  shall  yield 

To  bumpers  bravely  brimming, 
A  nobler  victory  than  men  ;-^ 

While  all  our  heads  are  swimming. 
We'll  dash  the  bottle  on  the  wall 

And  name  (the  things  agreed  on) 
Our  first-rate-ship  United  States, 

The  flying  frigate  Fredon, 

True — ^Tom  and  Joel  now,  no  more 

Can  overturn  a  nation : 
And  work,  by  butchery  and  blood, 

A  great  regeneration ; — 
Tet,  still  we  can  turn  inside  out 

Old  Nature's  Constitution, 
And  bring  a  Babel  back  of  names—' 

Huzza  I  for  bb  volution  I 

In  1807  the  magnum  opus  of  Barlow,  the 
Columlficid^  appeared,  dedicated  to  the  anthor'a 
intimate  friend  Robert  Fulton;  the  most  costly 
work  which  had  been  published  in  America.  It 
was  issued  in  Philadelphia.  It  has  eleven  en- 
gravings after  original  designs  by  Smirke,  executed 
by  the  best  line  engravers  in  London,  Gonlding, 
Parker,  Anker  Smith,  Rainibach,  and  others. 
Of  these,  Hester  Appearing  to  Columbus  in  Pnson, 
The  Murder  of  Lucinda,  Cruelty  Presiding  over 
the  Prison  Ship,  and  The  Iivtiat4on  to  tlie  Mys- 
teries of  Isis,  may  be  instanced  for  the  force  of 
the  conception  and  beauty  of  handling.  The  por- 
trait of  Barlow  prefixed  was  painted  by  Fulton, 
and  is  admirably  engraved.  From  the  dedication 
we  learn  that  Fulton  ^^  designated  the  subjects  to 
be  painted  for  engravings,"  and,  intent  ui)on  the 
"expensive  and  splendid  decorations"  of  the 
work,  ordered  them  to  be  execnted  in  Barlow's 
absence,  and  at  his  own  expense. 

The  plan  of  the  ten  books  of  the  Coltunbiad  is 
simple  enough.  Columbas  is  introduce<l  to  us  in 
prison,  suffering  the  ingratitude  of  his  country,  in 
bpain,  when  Hesper  appears  to  him  and  conducts 
him  toamonntof  yision  commanding  tlie  western 
continent.  The  geogra[>hy  of  the  vast  region  is 
described,  and  Hesper  relates  at  length  the  story 
of  Mexico  and  Peru.  The  colonization  of  North 
America  by  Raleigh  and  others  is  passed  in  review, 
when  we  enter  upon  the  old  French  war  and  the 
scenes  of  the  Revolution  which  form  the  central 
portion  of  the  work.  The  companions  of  Wash- 
ington in  the  struggle  have  poetical  justice  done 
them: — 

Here  stood  stem  Putnam,  scored  with  ancient  searc. 
The  living  records  of  his  country's  wars ; 
Wayne,  bke  a  moving  tower,  assumes  his  poet, 
Fires  the  whole  field,  and  is  himself  a  host; 
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Undaunted  Stirling,  prompt  to  meet  his  foes, 
And  Gates  and  Sullivan  for  action  rose ; 
Mncdongal,  Clinton,  gnardians  of  the  state. 
Stretch  the  nerved  arm  to  pierce  the  depth  of  fate. 

•  •«**« 

Bland,  Moyland,  8heldon,  the  long  lines  enforce 
With  light-arm'd  soouts,  with  solid  squares  of  hone; 
And  Knox  from  his  full  park  to  battle  brings 
His  brazen  tabes,  the  last  resort  of  kingsw 
The  long  black  rows  in  sullen  silence  wait, 
Their  grim  jaws  ga|>ing,  soon  to  utter  fate ; 
When  at  his  word  the  carbon  cloud  shall  rise. 
And  well-aim'd  thunders  rock  the  shores  and  skies. 

Among  the  special  descriptions  of  this  portion 
of  the  poem  are  the  indignant  lines  on  the  cmel- 
ties  of  the  British  in  the  prison-ships,  and  the 
employment  of  the  Indians,  introducing  the  story 
of  ilim  M^Orea.  The  battles  having  been  all  di^;- 
posed  of^  including  the  victories  of  Saratoga  and 
Vorktown,  and  a  naval  action  between  Degrasse 
and  Graves,  with  the  poetical  license  of  a  few 
additional  commanders  who  were  not  present, 
and  several  valorous  incidents  which  never  oc- 
curred on  those  occasions,  the  Colmnbiad  passes 
fh)m  the  conquests  of  war  to  those  of  peace.  The 
progress  and  influences  of  motlem  art  and  science 
are  pointed  out,  the  advantages  of  the  federal  go- 
vernment, and  of  a  larger  confederation  of  nations, 
with  an  assimilation  and  unity  of  language;  an 
abandonment  of  war,  and  a  final  blaze  of  rockets 
over  tlie  emancipation  of  the  world  from  prejudice 
and  a  general  miUennium  of  philosophic  joy  and 
freedom. 

South  of  the  sacred  mansion,  first  resort 
llie  assembled  sires,  and  pass  the  spacious  court 
Here  in  his  porch  earths  figured  genius  stands, 
Truth*s  mighty  mirror  jpoismg  in  his  hands; 
Graved  on  the  pedestal  and  chased  m  gold, 
llau*s  noblest  arts  their  symbol  forms  unfold^ 
His  tillage  and  his  trade ;  with  all  the  store 
Of  wondrous  fabrics  and  of  useful  lore: 
Labours  that  fashion  to  his  sovereign  sway 
Earth's  total  powers,  her  soil,  and  air,  and  sea; 
Force  them  to  yield  their  fruits  at  his  known  call. 
And  bear  his  mandates  round  the  rolhng  ball. 
Beneath  the  footstool  all  destructive  things. 
The  mnsk  of  priesthood  and  the  mace  of  khigs, 
Lie  trampled  m  the  dust ;  for  here  at  last 
Fraud,  folly,  error,  all  their  emblems  cast 
Each  envov  here  unloads  his  wearied  hand 
Of  some  old  idol  from  his  native  land ; 
One  flings  a  pagod  on  the  mingled  heap, 
One  lays  a  crescent,  one  a  cross  to  sleep ; 
Swords,  sceptres,  mitres,  crowns  and  globes  and 

stars, 
Codes  of  false  fame  and  stimulants  to  wars, 
Sink  in  the  settling  mass;  since  guile  began. 
These  are  the  agents  of  t^e  woes  of  man. 
Now  the  full  concourse,  where  the  arches  bend, 
Pour  thro*  by  thousands  and  tlieir  seats  ascend. 
Far  as  the  centred  eye  can  range  around. 
Or  the  deep  trumpets  solemn  voice  resound. 
Long  rows  of  reverend  sires  sublime  extend. 
And  cares  of  worlds  on  every  brow  suspend. 
High  in  the  front,  for  soundest  wisdom  known, 
A  sire  elect  in  peerless  grandeur  shone ; 
He  open'd  calm  the  universal  cause. 
To  give  each  realm  its  limit  and  lU  laws. 
Bid  the  last  breath  of  tired  contention  cease. 
And  bind  all  regions  in  the  leagues  of  peace ; 
Till  one  confederate,  condependent  sway 
Spread  with  the  sun  and  bound  the  walks  of  day, 


One  centred  system,  one  all-raling  ^oul, 
live  thro*  the  parts  and  regulate  the  wholei 

This  is  the  outline  of  the  Ck>lumb]ad.  In  its 
composition  it  is  an  enlargement  of  the  Vitum  of 
Columbtu^  which  his  simple-minded  countr^-men. 
perplexed  by  the  new  notions  <^  the  author^  likea 
the  better  of  the  two. 

Barlow^B  alterations  and  amendments  of  his 
early  poem,  like  most  changes  of  the  kind  where 
poems  have  been  rewritten,  might  as  well  have 
been  left  unattempted.  *^God  mend  rae,'^  said 
Pope,  in  his  favorite  form  of  exclamation,  to  the 
link -boy;  ^^Mend  you,  indeed,"  replied  the  boy 
to  the  shambling  little  bard,  ^it  would  be  far 
easier  to  jnake  a  new  one.^^  There  is  occasaonally 
an  improvement,  however,  in  particularity  of  de- 
tail, the  prevailing  fault  of  both  poems  being  a 
vague  g^erality  of  expression.  A  comparison 
of  one  or  two  passages  will  throw  some  light  on 
the  peculiar  powers  of  Barlow,  and  the  verse- 
generating  habit  of  the  age,  when  Pope  was  still 
worshipped  and  Darwin  was  the  newly-arrived 
celebrity  of  tlie  day. 

Barlow,  in  the  interval  between  the  publication 
of  the  two  poems,  had  become  a  neologist  in 
words.  It  is  in  his  later  poem  that  we  find  the 
ill-digested  scientific  phrases  thrown  out,  which 
he  had  swallowed  at  tne  lianquet  of  the  philoso- 
phers. The  sky  "  lamp'd  with  reverbenmt  fires," 
"  this  bi vaulted  sphere,"  nature  which  ^  impahns 
all  space,"  ^^the  impermeated  mass"  of  chaos; 
"crude  and  crass,"  globes  whirling  forth  **in 
cosmogyral  course,"  and  hundreds  of  other  simi- 
lar crudities,  were  inventions  of  Barlow's  later 
day.  In  the  midst  of  tliese  scientific  imperti- 
nences, however,  he  has  introduced  one  of  his 
purest  passages  on  the  birth  of  creation,  when — 

light  at  last  begun. 
And  every  system  found  a  centred  sun. 
Called  to  his  neighbor,  and  exchanged  from  for 
His  infant  gleams  with  every  sociM  star; 
Ravs  thwarting  ravs  and  skies  o*erarching  ^es. 
Robed  their  dim  planets  with  commingling  dyes. 
Hung  o*er  each  heaven  their  living  lamjis  serene. 
And  tinged  with  blue  the  frore  expanse  between: 
Then  jovous  Nature  haiFd  the  golaen  room. 
Drank  the  young  beam,  beheld  her  empire  bom. 

In  his  allusion  to  the  pyramids,  he  gives  in  a 
word  a  new-  sense  of  their  enormous  mass, 
threatening  to  disturb  the  orbit  of  gravitation  :— 

Press  the  poizfd  earth  with  their  enormous  weightSL 

In  the  review  of  intellectual  progress^  in  the 
ninth  book  of  the  Columhiad — 

There,  like  her  lark,  ^y  Chaucer  leads  the  lay. 
The  mntin  carol  of  his  country's  day : 

is  an  improvement  on 

Wliere,  like  the  star  that  leads  the  orient  day, 
Chaucer  directs  his  tuneful  sons  their  way. 

The  introduction  of  Franklin  in  the  fb^  sketch 
is  more  poetical  than  in  the  second.  In  the 
Vision: — 

See  on  yon  darkening  height  bold  Franklin  stand 

in  the  Columbiad^  this  truthful  glimpse  of  nature 
is  spoilt  by  the  poetical  finery  of — 
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Yon  meteor-mantled  hill  see  Franklin  tread. 

Another  line  is,  however,  an  improvement,  the 
change  from — 

His  daring  toils,  the  threatening  hlast  that  wait, 

To— 

His  well-tried  wires,  that  every  tempest  wait 

■ 

In  which  we  get  nearer  to  the  fact ;  and  fact  and 
reality  are  not  sach  enemies  to  poetry  as  is  some- 
times apprehended. 

On  other  pages  he  omits  his  warmer  religious 
■views  of  1787,  the  date  of  his  first  version.  The 
piotore  of  the  divinely-nurtured  life  of  the  preach- 
er and  the  earnest  indication  of  the  atonement  of 
the  seventh  and  eighth  hooks  of  the  Vision  are 
entirely  omitted  in  the  Columhiad  ;  while  we  have 
a  vast  deal  of  science  in  their  stead. 

in  this  poem  there  is  a  vivid  anticipation  of  the 
material  progress  of  the  world  in  opening  lines  of 
oommunioation  by  canals,  which  appears  again 
with  some  modifications  in  the  Oolumbiad.  As 
it  gives  Barlow's  poetry  the  high  merit,  in  addi- 
tion to  whatever  other  qualities  it  may  possess,  of 
the  prophetic  instinct,  we  quote  the  passage  from 
the  earlife»t  copy  in  The  Vision^  printed  in  1787, 
when  "internal  improvements,"  not  as  yet  de- 
veloped by  Fulton  and  Clinton,  rested  wholly  in 
such  chimerical  suppositions.  As  we  write,  the 
newspapers  of  the  day  (March,  1854)  are  occu- 
pied with  an  additional  fulfilment  of  the  prophecy, 
in  the  division,  if  we  may  be  allowed  to  receive 
the  Panama  railroad  as  a  substitute  for  Barlow's 
canal,  of  the  "  ridgy  Darien  hills "  opening  the 
oommeroe  of  Peru. 

He  saw,  as  widely  spreads  the  unchanneVd  plain, 
Where  inland  realms  for  ages  bloom'd  in  vain, 
Canals,  long-winding,  ope  a  watery  flight, 
And  distant  streams  ana  seas  and  lakes  unite. 
Where  Darien  hills  o'erlook  the  ffulphy  tide, 
By  haman  art,  the  ridgy  banks  divide ; 
Ascending  sails  the  o|>ening  pass  pursue. 
And  waft  the  sparkling  treasures  of  Peru. 
Jeneiro's  stream  from  Plata  winds  his  way. 
And  bold  Madera  opes  from  Paraguay. 
From  fair  Albania,  tow'rd  the  falling  sun. 
Back  thro*  the  midland,  lengthening  channels  run, 
Meet  the  tar  lakes,  their  beauteous  towns  that  lave, 
And  Hudson  join  to  broad  Ohio's  wave.* 
From  dim  Superior,  whose  unfatbom'd  sea 
Drinks  the  mild  splendors  of  the  setting  day, 
New  paths,  unfolain^,  lead  their  watery  pnde. 
And  towns  and  empires  rise  along  their  side; 
To  Mississippi's  source  the  passes  bend, 
And  to  the  broad  Pacific  main  extend. 
From  the  red  banks  of  blest  Arabia's  tide, 
Thro'  the  dread  isthmus,  waves  unwonted  glide; 
From  Europe's  crowded  coasts  while  bounding  sails 
Look  through  the  pass  and  c:ill  the  Asian  gales. 
Volga  and  Oby  distant  oceans  join. 
And  the  long  Dannbe  meets  the  rolling  Rhine; 
While  other  streams  that  eleave  the  midland  plain, 
Spread  their  new  courses  to  the  distant  main. 

The  notes  to  the  Columhiad  and  the  preliminary 
account  of  Columbus  are  well  written.    The  an- 


In  thft  Colambiad  (180T)  these  last  four  lines  read— 

From  Mohawk's  month,  ikr  westing  with  the  san, 
Thro'  all  the  midlands  recent  channels  run. 
Tap  the  rodnndant  lakes,  the  brood  bUls  brave, 
Axid  HodsoD  marry  with  Miasoari^s  wave. 


ticipation  of  the  decline  of  public  war,  from  the 
decline  of  pnvate,  is  felicitous.  Alluding  to  the 
legend  on  the  cannon  of  Louis  XIV.,  ultimaratio 
regum^  he  says,  ''There  certainly  was  a  time 
when  the  same  device  might  have  been  written 
on  the  hatchet  or  club  or  fist  of  every  man ;  and 
the  best  weapon  of  destruction  that  he  could 
wield  against  nis  neighbor  might  have  been  called 
ultima  ratio  virorum^  meaning  that  human  rea- 
son could  go  no  farther."  His  remai^  on  the 
philosophy  of  history  show  wliat  would  have  been 
the  spirit  of  his  contemplated  History  of  the  Ameri- 
can Revolution,  in  which  he  would  doubtless  have 
'  anticipated  something  of  the  treatment  of  Bancroft. 
He  carries  his  single  idea  of  the  evils  of  war  to  a 
ridiculous  excess,  forgetting  for  the  moment  the 
uses  of  poetry  and  the  imagination,  when  he  falls 
foul  of  Homer  for  his  pictures  of  battles  and 
kings,  and  pronounces  the  opinion  that  the 
existence  of  that  famous  old  bard  "has  really 
proved  one  of  the  signal  misfortunes  of  man- 
kind."* 

The  Columhiad  was  reprinted  in  1809,  in  two 
duodecimo  volumes ;  it  was  republished  in  England 
and  also  in  Paris.  In  this  year  Barlow  delivered 
a  Fourth  of  July  Oration  at  the  request  of  the 
Democratic  citizens  of  the  District  of  Columbia, 
in  which  he  urged  a  general  system  of  public  im- 
provement and  public  instruction  to  be  sustained 
by  appropriations  from  government.  He  next 
turned  his  attention  to  the  composition  of  a  his- 
tory of  the  United  States,  a  task  which  was  in- 
terrupted by  his  appointment  from  Monroe  of 
Minister  to  France,  succeeding  Armstrong.  His 
new  French  labors  were  appUed  to  the  difiicult 
negotiations  with  the  govermnent,  growing  out  of 
the  policy  of  France  in  the  Berlin  and  Milan  de- 
crees. In  October,  1812,  when  lionaparte  was 
on  his  Russian  catnpaign.  Barlow  received  an  in- 
vitation to  wait  upon  him  at  Wilna.  /He  set  off 
post-haste;  the  severity  of  the  weather  and  fe- 
tigues  of  the  journey,  with  the  changes  of  tem- 
perature from  the  small  Jewish  taverns  in  Poland 
to  the  atmosphere  without,  induced  an  infiamma- 
tion  of  the  lungs,  to  which  he  rapidly  succumbed, 
dying  on  his  return  to  Paris,  December  22,  1812, 
at  Zarnawicka,  an  unimportant  village  near  Cra- 
cow. 

His  last  poem  was  a  withering  expression  of 
his  sentiment  towards  Napoleon.  It  was  dictated 
by  Barlow,  in  December,  1812,  while  lying  on  his 
bed,  to  his  secretary,  Thomas  Barlow,  about  mid- 
night, only  a  night  or  two  before  the  van  of  the 
French  army,  which  had  been  defeated  by  the 
burning  of  Moscow,  entered  Wilna  on  their  retreat, 
the  same  month  in  which  he  died.  It  was  copied 
in  diplomatic  characters  and  sent  to  Mrs.  Barlow 
in  Paris,  but  it  never  reached  her.  The  original 
poem  written  at  Wilna  \a  now  in  the  possession 
of  the  Rev.  Lemuel  G.  Olmstead,  who  has  placed 
a  copy  at  our  disposal.  The  paper  has,  in  water- 
mark, a  head  of  Napoleon,  and  the  words,  "  JVa- 
poUon  Empereur  des  Francais  el  Eoi  D^Italie,^'* 

£Drum  TO  A  KATvr  nf  bussza. 

Black  fool,  why  winter  here!    These  frozen  skiee, 
Worn  by  your  wings  and  deafened  by  your  cries, 


I 
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Should  warn  you  hence,  where  milder  suns  inyite, 
And  Day  alternates  with  his  mother  Night 
You  fear,  perhaps,  your  food  will  fail  you  there— 
Your  human  carnage,  that  delicious  fare,  • 

That  lured  you  hither,  following  still  your  friend, 
The  great  Napoleon,  to  the  world's  bleak  end. 
Tou  feiir  because  the  southern  climes  pour'd  forth 
Their  clustering  nations  to  infest  the  north — 
Bavarians,  Austrians — those  who  drink  the  Po, 
And  those  who  skirt  the  Tuscan  seas  below, 
With  all  Germania,  Neustria,  Belgia,  Gaul, 
Doom'd  here  to  wade  through^laughter  to  their  falL 
Tou  fear  he  left  behind  no  wars  to  feed 
His  feather*d  cannibals  and  nurse  the  breed. 
Fear  not,  my  screamer,  call  your  greedy  train, 
Sweep  over  Europe,  hurry  back  to  Spain— 
You*ll  find  his  legions  there,  the  valiant  crew. 
Please  best  their  masters  when  they  toil  for  you. 
Abundant  there  they  spread  the  country  o*er. 
And  taint  the  breeze  with  every  nation^  gore- 
Iberian,  Russian,  British,  widely  strown. 
But  still  more  wide  and  copious  flows  their  own. 
Go  where  you  will,  Calabna,  Malta,  Greece, 
Egypt  and  Syria  still  his  fame  increase. 
r^ingo*s  fisittened  isle  and  India's  plains 
Glow  deep  with  purple  drawn  from  Gallic  veins. 
No  raven's  wing  can  stretch  the  flight  so  far 
As  the  torn  bandrols  of  Napoleon's  war. 
Choose  then  your  climate,  nx  your  best  abode — 
Hell  make  you  deserts  and  he  11  bring  you  blood. 
How  could  you  fear  a  dearth!    Have  not  mankind, 
Though  slain  by  millions,  millions  left  behind  I 
Has  not  conscription  still  the  power  to  wield 
Her  annual  falcnion  o'er  the  human  field! 
A  faithful  harvester  I  or  if  a  man 
Escape  that  gleaner,  bhall  he  'scape  the  ban. 
The  triple  ban,  that,  like  the  hound  of  hell. 
Gripes  with  three  joles  to  hold  his  victims  wellt 
Pear  nothing,  then  1  hatch  fast  your  ravenous  brood, 
Teach  tlietn  to  cry  to  Buoiinparte  for  food. 
They'll  be,  like  you,  of  all  hm  suppliant  train. 
The  only  class  that  never  cries  in  vain  I 
For  see  what  natural  benefits  you  lend — 
The  surest  way  to  fix  the  mutual  friend — 
While  on  his  slaughtered  troops  your  tribes  are  fed, 
You  cleanse  his  camp  and  carry  off  his  dead. 
Imperial  scavenger,  out  now,  you  know. 
Your  work  is  vain  amid  these  hills  of  snow. 
His  tentless  troops  ore  marbled  through  with  frost. 
And  changed  to  crystal  when  the  breath  is  lost 
Mere  trunks    of  ice,  though  limn'd  like   human 

frames. 
And  lately  warmed  with  life's  endearing  flames. 
They  cannot  taint  the  air,  the  world  infest. 
Nor  can  you  tear  one  fibre  from  their  breast 
No  I  from  their  visual  sockets  as  they  lie. 
With  beak  and  claws  you  cannot  pluck  an  eye — 
The  frozen  orb,  preserving  still  its  form, 
Defies  your  talons  as  it  braves  the  storm, 
But  stands  and  stares  to  God  as  if  to  know. 
In  what  curst  hands  he  leaves  his  world  below  f 
Fly  then,  or  starve,  though  all  the  dreadful  roud 
From  Minsk  to  Moscow  with  their  bodies  strow'd 
May  count  some  myriads,  yet  they  can't  suffice 
To  feed  you  more  beneath  these  dreadful  skies. 
Go  bock  and  winter  in  the  wilds  of  Spain ; 
Feast  there  awhile,  and  in  the  next  campaign 
Rejoin  your  master,  for  you'll  find  him  toen, 
With  his  new  millions  of  the  race  of  men. 
Clothed  in  his  thunders,  all  his  flags  unfurl'd, 
Raginff  and  storming  o'er  a  prostrate  world  I 
War  mer  war  his  hunffry  soul  requires ; 
State  after  state  shall  sinK  beneath  his  firea 
Yet  other  Spains  in  -victim  smoke  shall  rise. 
And  other  Moscows  suffocate  the  skies. 


Each  land  lie  reeking  with  its  people  dain. 
And  not  a  stream  run  bloodless  to  the  main. 
Till  men  resume  their  souls,  and  dare  to  shed 
Earth's  total  vengeance  on  the  monster's  head  1 

Barlow  in  early  life  married  Rnth,  sister  of 
the  celebrated  politician,  Abraham  Baldwin,  a 
Connecticnt  man  who  settled  in  Georgia,  and  who 
received  in  his  post  in  Congress  Borlow^s  politi- 
cal letters  fk-om  Europe.  In  the  dedication  of  the 
Columbiad  to  Fulton,  Barlow  ^>eaks  of  the  poem 
being  much  benefited  by  *^the  observations  of 
my  excellent  wife.'^  llus  lady  survived  him 
nearly  six  years,  dying  at  his  seat  of  Kalorama, 
May  80,  1818,  at  tne  age  of  sixty-two. 

■tlUI  TO  TMACM, 

Hail,  sacred  Peace,  who  claim'st  thy  bright  abod# 
'Mid  circling  saints  that  grace  the  throne  of  God, 
Before  his  arm,  around  this  shapeless  eardi, 
Stretch'd  the  wide  heav'ns  and  gave  to  nature  birth ; 
Ere  morning  stars  his  glowing  chambers  hung. 
Or  songs  of  gladness  woke  an  angel's  tongue ; 
Veiled  in  the  brightness  of  th'  Almighty's  mind. 
In  blest  repose  thy  placid  form  reclined ; 
Borne  through  the  heaven,  with  his  creating  voice. 
Thy  presence  bade  the  unfolding  worlds  rejoice; 
Gave  to  seraphic  hearts  their  sounding  lays. 
Their  joy  to  angels  and  to  men  their  praise. 

From  sceoes  <^  Uood,  these  beauteous  shores  that 
stain. 
From  gasping  friends  that  press  the  sanguine  plain. 
From  fields,  long  taught  in  vain  thy  flight  to  monr  . 
I  rise,  delightful  power,  and  greet  thy  glad  return. 
Too  long  the  groans  oi  death  and  battle's  bray 
Haye  rang  discordant  through  the  unpleasing  lay ; 
Let  pity's  tear  its  balmy  frngrance  shed. 
O'er  neroes'  wounds  and  patriot  warriors  dead : 
Accept,  departed  shades,  these  grateful  si^hs, 
Your  fond  attendants  to  the  approving  8kie& 
But  now  the  untuneful  trump  snail  grate  no  more. 
Ye  silver  streams,  no  longer  swell  with  gore ; 
Bear  from  your  beauteous  banks  the  crimson  stoin. 
With  yon  retiring  navies  to  the  main ; 
While  other  views  unfolding  on  my  eyes. 
And  hu>pier  themes  bid  bolder  numbers  rise. 
Bring,  bounteous  Peace,  in  thy  celestial  throng. 
Life  to  my  soul,  and  rapture  to  my  song; 
Giye  me  to  trace,  with  pure  unclouded  ray. 
The  arts  and  virtues  that  attend  thy  sway ; 
To  see  thy  blissful  charms  that  here  descend. 
Thro'  distant  realms  and  endless  years  extend. 

THE  OONSPiaAOT  OT  KDIM. 

Eternal  Troth,  thy  trump  undaunted  lend. 
People,  and  priests,  and  courts,  and  kings,  attend ; 
While,  borne  on  western  gales  from  that  far  shore 
Where  Justice  reigns,  and  tyrants  tread  no  more, 
^  Th'  untainted  voice  tliat  no  dissuasion  awes. 
That  fears  no  frown,  and  seeks  no  blind  applause, 
Shall  tell  the  bliss  that  Freedom  sheds  abroad. 
The  rights  of  Nature,  and  the  gift  of  God. 
Think  not,  ye  knaves,  whom  meanness  styles  tl*« 
great. 
Drones  of  the  church  and  harpies  of  the  state, — 
Ye,  whose  curst  sires,  for  blood  and  plunder  famM, 
Sultans,  or  kings,  or  czars,  or  emp'rors  nam'd. 
Taught  the  deluded  world  their  claims  to  own. 
And  raise  the  crested  reptiles  to  a  throne,~- 
Ye,  who  pretend  to  your  dark  host  was  given 
The  Uxap  of  life,  the  mystic  keys  of  heaven; 
Whose  impious  arts  with  ma^c  spells  began. 
When  shades  of  ign'rance  yeil'd  the  race  of  man ; 
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Who  chftnee,  from  age  to  age,  the  sly  deceit, 
Ab  science  Deums,  and  virtue  learns  the  cheat; 
Tyrants  of  double  powers,  the  souls  that  blind. 
To  rob,  to  scourge,  and  brutalize  mankind, — 
Think  not  I  come  to  croak  with  omen'd  yell 
Tlie  dire  damnations  of  your  future  hell. 
To  bend  a  bieot  or  reform  a  knave, 
Bv  op'ning  ali  the  scenes  beyond  the  grave. 
1  Know  your  crusted  souls :   while  one  defies, 
Id  sceptic  scorn,  the  vengeance  of  the  skies, 
T^e  other  boasts, — I  ken  thee,  power  divine. 
Bat  fear  thee  not ;  th'  avenging  bolt  is  mine. 

No!  'tis  the  present  world  that  prompts  the  song, 
The  world  we  see,  the  world  that  feels  the  wrong. 
The  world  of  men^  whose  arguments  ye  know. 
Of  men,  long  curb'd  to  servitude  and  woe, 
Men,  rous'd  from  sloth,  bv  indignation  stung, 
Their  strong  hands  loosd,  and  found  their  fearless 

tongue; 
Whose  voice  of  thunder,  whose  descending  steel, 
Shall  speak  to  souls,  and  teach  dull  nerves  to  feeL 

ThinK  not,  (ah  no,  the  weak  delusion  shun, 
Burke  leads  you  wrong,  the  world  ia  not  his  own). 
Indulge  not  once  the  thought,  the  vapW  dream, 
The  fooFs  repast,  the  mad-man's  thread-bare  theme, 
T^t  nations,  rising  in  the  light  of  truth. 
Strong  with  new  life  and  pure  regenerate  youth, 
Will  shrink  from  toils  so  splendidly  begun, 
Theii  bliss  abandon  and  their  glory  shun. 
Betray  the  trust  by  Heaven's  own  hand  consigned. 
The  great  concentred  stake,  the  interest  of  mankind. 

Ye  speak  of  kings  combined,  some  league  that 
draws 
Europe's  whole  force,  to  save  your  sinking  cause ; 
Of  fancy'd  hosts  by  myi^ads  that  advance 
To  crash  the  untry'd  power  of  new-bom  France. 
Misguided  men  I  these  idle  tales  despise; 
Let  one  bnght  ray  of  reason  strike  your  eyes ; 
Show  me  your  kin^  the  sceptred  h<»rde  parade,— - 
See  their  pomp  vanish !  see  your  Visions  fade  I 
Indignant  man  resumes  the  shaft  he  gave. 
Disarms  the  tyrant  and  unbinds  the  slave, 
Displays  the  unclad  skeletons  of  kings,* 
Spectres  of  power,  and  serpents  without  stings. 
And  shall    mankind, — shall    France,  whose  giant 

miglit 
Bent  the  dark  veil,  and  drag^d  them  forth  to  light, 
Heed  now  their  threats  in  dying  anguish  tost? 
And  she  who  felled  the  monster,  fear  the  ghost? 
Bid  young  Alciies,  in  his  grasp  who  takes. 
And  gripes  with  naked  hand  tlie  twisting  snakes, 
Thoir  force  exhausted,  bid  him  prostrate  fall. 
And  dread  their  shaiiows  trembling  on  the  wall. 

Bat  grant  to  kings  and  courts  their  ancient  play, 
Bccal  their  splendour  and  revive  their  sway ; 
Can  all  your  cant  and  all  your  cries  persuade 
One  |)ower  to  join  you  in  your  wild  crusade  ? 
In  vain  ye  search  to  earth  s  remotest  end ; 
Ko  court  can  aid  you,  and  no  king  defend. 

Not  the  mad  knave  who  Sweden's  sceptre  stole, 
Nor  she  whose  thunder  shakes  the  northern  pole ; 
Nor  Frederic's  widow*d  sword,  that  scorns  to  tell 
On  whose  weak  brow  his  crown  reluctant  fell 
Not  the  tri-sceptred  prince,  of  Austrian  mould. 
The  ape  of  wisdom  and  the  slnvc  of  gold, 
Theresa's  son,  who,  with  a  feeble  grace. 
Just  mimics  all  the  vices  of  his  race ; 
For  him  no  charm  can  foreign  strife  afford, 
Too  mean  to  spend  his  wealth,  too  wise  to  trust  his 
sword. 
Glance  o'er  the  Pyrenees, — ^but  youll  disdain 
To  break  the  dream  that  soothes  the  monk  of  Spain. 

•  Q$$a  viiUt  reffum  vaeut$  ^Bchtmala  medulUa^ 
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He  counts  his  beads,  and  spends  his  holy  seal 

To  raise  once  more  th'  inquisitorial  wheel, 

Prepares  tlie  faggot  and  the  flame  renews, 

To  roast  the  French,  ns  ouce  the  Moors  and  Jews : 

While  abler  hands  the  busy  task  divide, 

His  queen  to  dandle  and  his  state  to  guide. 

Yet  ask  great  Pitt  to  join  your  desp'rate  work,-« 
See  how  his  annual  aid  confounds  the  Turk  I 
Like  a  w.ar-elephaiit  his  bulk  he  shows. 
And  ireads  down  friends,  when  frighten'd  by  his 
foe& 

* 

Where  then,  forsaken  villains,  will  ye  turn  f 
Of  France  tlie  outcast  and  of  earth  the  scorn ; 
What  new-made  charm  can  dissif>ate  your  fears  ? 
Can  Burke's  mad  foam,  or  Calonue's  house  of  peers? 
Can  Artois'  sword,  that  erst  near  Calpe's  wall. 
Where  Crillon  fought  and  FUiott  was  to  fiall, 
Burn'd  with  the  fire  of  fame,  but  harmless  bum'd. 
For  sheath'd  the  sword  remaiu'd,  and  in  its  sheath 

return'd  I 
Oh  Burke,  degenerate  slave  1    with    grief  and 

shame 
The  Muse  indignant  must  repent  thy  name. 
Strange  man,  declare,-- since,  nt  creation's  birth. 
From  crumbling  chaos  spranff  this  heav'n  and  earth. 
Since  wrecks  and  outcast  relics  still  remain, 
Whirl'd  ceaseless  round  confusion's  dreary  reign. 
Declare,  from  all  these  fragments,  whence  you  stole 
That  genius  wild,  that  monstrous  mass  of  soul ; 
Where  spreads  the  widest  waste  of  all  extremes. 
Full  darkness  frowns,  and  heav'n's  own  splendour 

beams; 
Truth,  error,  falsehood,  rhetoric's  raging  tide. 
And  pomp  and  meanness,  prejudice  and  prido. 
Strain  to  an  endless  clang  thy  voice  of  fire, 
Thy  thoughts  bewilder  and  thy  audience  tire. 

Like  Phoebus'  son,  we  see  thee  wing  thy  way, 
Snateh  the  loose  reins,  and  mount  the  car  of  day, 
To  earth  now  plunging  plough  thy  wasting  course, 
The  great  subhme  of  wcakncw  and  of  force. 
But  while  the  worlds  keen  eye,  with  generouB 

glance. 
Thy  faults  could  pardon  and  thy  worth  enhance. 
When  foes  were  hush'd,  when  justice  dar'd  com> 

mend, 
And  e'en  fond  freedom  claim'd  thee  as  a  friend. 
Why,  in  a  gulph  of  baseness,  sink  forlorn. 
And  change  pure  praise  for  infamy  and  scorn  f 
And  didst  tliou  hope,  by  thy  infuriate  quill 
To  rouse  mankind  the  blood  of  realms  to  spill  f 
Then  to  restore,  on  death-devoted  plains, 
Their  scourge  to  tyrants,  and  to  man  his  chains? 
To  swell'their  souls  with  thy  own  bigot  rage. 
And  blot  the  glories  of  so  bright  an  ago  ? 
First  stretch  thy  arm,  and,  with  less  impious  might, 
Wipe  out  tlie  stars,  and  quench  the  solar  light'? 
**  For  heavn  and  earthy  the  voice  of  Go  J  ordains, 
"  8hcdl ptuts  andpcrUhf  hut  my  ward  retnains" 
Th'  eteriial  wobd,  which  gave,  in  spite  of  thee. 
Reason  to  man,  that  bids  the  man  oe  free. 
Thou  could'st  not  hope :  'twas  heav'n's  returning 

grace, 
In  kind  compassion  to  our  injur'd  race. 
Which  stripp'd  that  soul,  ere  it  should  flee  from 

hence. 
Of  the  Inst  garb  of  decency  or  sense. 
Left  thee  its  own  foul  horrors  to  display. 
In -all  the  blhckncss  of  its  native  duy. 
To  sink  at  last,  from  eartli's  glad  surfoce  hurl'd. 
The  sordid  sov'reign  of  the  letter'd  world. 

In  some  snd  hour,  ere  death's  dim  terrors  spread, 
Ere  seas  of  dark  oblivion  whelm  thy  head. 
Reflect,  lost  man, — If  those,  thy  kindred  knaves. 
O'er  the  broad  Rhine  whose  flas  rebellious  waves. 
Once  draw  the  sword ;  its  burmng  point  shall  bring 
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To  thy  quick  nerves  a  never-ending  sting ; 

The  blood  they  shed  thy  weight  of  woe  shall  swell. 

And  their  grim  ghosts  for  ever  with  thee  dwell 

Learn  hence,  ye  tyrants,  ere  ye  learn  too  late, 
Of  all  your  craft  th*  inevitable  Me. 
The  hour  b  come,  the  world's  inclosing  eyes 
Discern  with  rapture  where  its  wisdom  bes ; 
From  western  heav'ns  th*  inverted  orient  springs, 
The  mom  of  man,  the  dreadful  night  of  kiiig^ 
Dim,  like  the  day-struck  owl,  ye  grope  in  light, 
No  arm  for  combat,  no  resource  in  flight ; 
If  on  your  guanls  your  lingering  hopes  repose,  - 
Tour  guards  are  men,  and  men  you^ve  made  your 

foe.-, ; 
If  to  your  rocky  ramparts  ye  repair, 
De  Launay's  fate  can  tell  your  fortune  therei 
No  turn,  no  shift,  no  courtiv  arts  avail, 
Each  mask  is  broken,  all  illusions  fail ; 
Driv'n  to  your  last  retreat  of  ehome  and  fear. 
One  counsel  waits  you,  one  relief  is  near : 
By  worth  internal,  rise  to  self-wrought  fame, 
Tour  equal  rank,  your  human  kindred  claim ; 
Tis  reason's  choice,  'tis  wisdom's  final  plan, 
To  drop  the  monaroh  and  assume  the  man. 

Hail  MAN,  exalted  title  I  first  and  best. 
On  God's  own  image  by  his  hand  imprest. 
To  which  at  last  the  reas'ning  race  is  driven, 
And  seeks  anew  what  first  it  gain'd  from  heaven. 
O  MAN,  my  brother,  how  the  cordial  flame 
Of  all  endearments  kindles  at  the  name ! 
In  every  clime,  thy  visage  greets  my  eyes, 
In  every  tongue  thy  kindred  accents  rise ; 
The  thought  expanding  swells  my  heart  with  glee, 
It  finds  a  friena,  and  loves  itself  in  thee. 

Say  then,  fraternal  family  divine. 
Whom  mutual  wants  and  mutual  aids  combine. 
Say  from  what  source  the  dire  delusion  rose. 
That  souls  like  ours  were  ever  made  for  foes ; 
Why  earth's  maternal  boM)m,  where  we  tread, 
To  rear  our  mansions  and  receive  our  bread. 
Should  blush,^  often  for  the  rnce  she  bore. 
So  long  be  drench'd  with  floods  of  filial  gore ; 
Why  to  small  realms  for  ever  rest  confin  d 
Our  great  affections,  meant  for  all  mankind. 
Though  climes  divide  us  ;  shall  Uie  stream  or  sea, 
That  forms  a  barrier  *twixt  my  friend  and  me. 
Inspire  the  wish  his  peaceful  state  to  mar, 
And  meet  his  falchion  in  the  ranks  of  war  f 

Not  seas,  nor  climes,  nor  wild  ambition's  fire 
In  nation's  minds  could  e'er  tlie  wish  inspire ; 
Where  equal  rights  each  sober  voice  should  guide. 
No  blood  would  stain  them,  and  no  war  divide. 
Tis  dark  deception,  'tis  tlie  glare  of  state, 
Man  sunk  in  titles,  lost  in  small  and  great : 
'Tis  rank,  distinction,  ^11  the  hell  that  springs 
From  those  prolific  monsters,  courts  and  kings. 
These  are  tlie  vampires  nurs'd  on  nature's  spoils ; 
For  these  with  pangs  the  starving  peasant  toils. 
For  these  the  earth's  broad  surface  teems  with  grain, 
Theire  the  dread  labours  of  the  devious  main  ; 
And  when  the  wasted  world  but  dares  refuse 
The  gifts  oppressive  and. extorted  dues, 
They  bid  wild  slaughter  spread  the  gory  plains. 
The  life-blood  gushing  from  a  thousand  veins. 
Erect  their  thrones  amid  the  sanguine  flood. 
And  dip  their  purple  in  the  nation's  blood. 

The  gazing  crowd,  of  glittering  state  afraid. 
Adore  the  power  their  coward  meanness  made ; 
In  war's  short  intervals,  while  regal  shows 
Still  blind  their  reason  and  insult  their  woes, 
What  strange  events  for  proud  processions  call  1 
See  kingdoms, crowding  to  a  birth-night  ball  I 
See  the  long  pomp  in  gorgeous  glare  display'd. 
The  tinsel'd  guaras,  the  squadron'd  horse  parade ; 
See  heralds  gay,  with  emblems  on  their  vest, 


In  lissu'd  robes,  tall,  beauteous  pages  dreist ; 
Amid  superior  ranks  of  splendid  slaves. 
Lords,  dukes  and  princes,  titulary  knaves, 
Confus'dly  shine  their  crosses,  gems  and  stars. 
Sceptres  and  globes  and  crowns  and  spoils  of  warn 
On  gilded  orl^  see  thundering  chariots  rolTd, 
Steeds,  snorting  fire,  and  champing  bitts  of  gold. 
Prance  to  the  trumpet's  voice ;  while  each  assumes 
A  loftier  gait,  and  lifts  his  neck  of  plumes. 
High  on  a  moving  throne,  and  near  the  van. 
The  tyrant  rides,  the  chosen  scoui^  of  man  ; 
Clarions  and  flutes  and  drums  his  way  prepare. 
And  shoutilig  millions  rend  the  troubled  air  ; 
Millions,  whose  ceaseless  toils  the  pomp  sustair. 
Whose  hour  of  stupid  joy  repays  an  nge  of  pain. 

Of  these  no  more,     rrom  orders,  sLives  and  ki]ig% 
To  thee,  O  man,  my  heart  rebounding  springs, 
Behold  tb'  ascending  bliss  that  waits  thy  call, 
Heav'n's  own  bequest,  the  heritage  of  afL 
Awake  to  wisdom,  seise  the  proffer'd  prize ; 
From  shade  to  light,  from  grief  to  glory  rise. 
Freedom  at  last,  with  reason  in  her  train. 
Extends  o'er  earth  her  everlasting  reign ; 
See  Gallia's  sons,  so  late  the  tyrant's  sport, 
Machines  in  war  and  sycophants  at  court. 
Start  into  men,  expand  tlieir  well-taught  mindly 
Lords  of  themselves  and  leaders  of  mankind. 
On  equal  rights  their  base  of  empire  lie^ 
On  wolls  of  wisdom  see  the  structure  rise  j 
Wide  o'er  the  gazing  world  it  towers  sublime, 
A  modell'd  fonn  for  each  surrounding  clime. 
To  useful  toils  they  bend  their  noblest  aim. 
Make  patriot  views  and  moral  views  the  same. 
Renounce  the  wbh  of  war,  bid  conquest  cease. 
Invite  all  men  to  happiness  and  pence. 
To  faith  and  justice  rear  the  youthful  race. 
With  strength  exnlt  them  and  with  science  graoe. 
Till  truth's  blest  banners,  o'er  the  regions  hurFd, 
Shake  tyrants  from  their  thrones,  and  cheer  the 
waking  world. 

In  northern  climes,  where  feudal  shades  of  late 
Chill'd  every  heart  and  palsied  every  stat«. 
Behold,  illumin'd  by  th  instructive  age, 
That  great  phenomenon,  a  sceptred  sage. 
There  Stanislaus  unfiirls  bis  prudent  plan. 
Tears  the  strong  bandage  from  the  eyes  of  man. 
Points  the  progressive  march,  and  shapes  the  way. 
That  leads  a  realm  from  darkness  into  day. 

And  deign,  for  once,  to  turn  a  transient  eye 
To  that  wide  world  that  skirts  the  western  'sky  ; 
Hail  the  mild  morning,  where  the  dawn  began. 
The  full  fruition  of  the  hopes  of  man. 
Where  sage  experience  seals  the  sacred  cause  -, 
And  that  rare  union,  liberty  and  laws. 
Speaks  to  the  reas'ning  race  :  to  freedom  rise. 
Like  them  be  equal,  and  like  them  be  wise. 
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A  Poem  in  Tliree  Cantos. 

Written  at  Chambery  in  Savoy,  January,  1T93, 

By  Joel  Barlow. 

Omne  tulit  punctum  qui  miscuit  utile  diUci, 
He  makes  a  gocnl  breakfast  who  mixes  pudding  witn 

molasses. 

I\>  Mrs.  Washington, 

Madam  : — A  simplicity  in  diet,  whether  it  be  con- 
sidered with  reference  to  the  happiness  of  individu- 
als or  the  prosperity  of  a  nation,  is  of  more  conse- 
quence than  we  are  apt  to  ima^ne.  In  recomineud- 
ing  so  great  and  necessary  a  virtue  to  the  rational 
part  of  mankind,  I  wish  it  were  in  my  power  to  do 
It  in  such  a  manner  as  would  be  likely  to  gain  their 
attention.    I  am  senaible  that  it  ia  one  of  those  sab* 
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jdds  in  whiob  example  has  infinitely  more  power 
than  the  most  oonvinoing  argDmeiits,  or  the  highest 
cbarmB  of  poetry.  Goldsmith's  Deserted  VuUtge, 
though  possessing  these  two  advantages  in  a  greater 
degree  than  any  other  work  of  the  kind,  has  not 
prevented  villages  in  England  from  being  deseH^l. 
The  apparent  interest  of  the  rich  individuals,  who 
form  the  taste  as  well  as  the  laws  in  that  ooantry, 
has  been  against  him ;  and  with  that  interest  it  bas 
been  vain  to  contend. 

The  vicious  habits  which  in  this  little  meee  I  eor 
deavor  to  combat,  seem  to  me  not  so  aiffioult  to 
cure.  No  cltiss  of  people  has  any  interest  in  sup- 
porting them,  unless  it  oe  the  interest  which  eertam 
uuniliea  may  feel  in  vieing  with  each  other  in  sump- 
tuous entertainmenta  There  may  indeed  be  some 
instances  of  depraved  appetites  which  no  arguments 
will  conquer ;  but  these  must  be  rare.  There  are 
very  few  persons  but  would  always  prefer  a 
plain  didh  for  themselves,  and  would  prefer  it  like- 
wise for  their  guests,  if  there  were  no  risk  of  repu- 
tation in  the  case.  This  difficulty  can  only  be  re- 
moved by  example ;  and  the  example  should  pro- 
ceed from  those  whose  situation  enables  them  to 
take  the  lead  in  forming  the  manners  of  a  nation. 
Persons  of  this  description  in  America,  I  should  hope, 
are  neither  above  nor  below  the  influence  of  truth 
and  reason  when  conveyed  in  language  suited  to  the 
subject 

Whether  the  manner  I  have  chosen  to  address 
my  arguments  to  them  be  such  as  to  promise  any 
success,  is  what  I  cannot  decide.  But  I  certainly 
hod  hopes  of  doing  some  good,  or  I  should  not  have 
taken  tiie  pains  of  putting  so  many  rhymes  together ; 
and  much  less  should  I  lukve  venturea  to  place  your 
name  at  the  head  of  these  observations. 

Tour  situation  commands  the  respect  and  your 
character  the  affections  of  a  numerous  people. 
These  eireumstanees  impose  a  duty  upon  you,  which 
I  believe  you  discharge  to  yonr  own  satisfisotion 
and  that  of  others.  T^e  example  of  your  domestic 
yirtues  has  doubtless  a  great  effect  among  your 
countrywomen.  I  only  wish  to  rank  aimplieitv  of 
diet  among  the  virtues.  In  that  case  it  wilicertainly 
be  cherished  by  you,  and  I  should  hope  more  es- 
teemed by  others  than  it  is  at  present 

Thx  Auibob. 

ih>  kastt  puddiho.— casto  l 

Ye  Alps  audacious,  through  the  heavens  that  rise, 
To  cramp  the  day  and  hide  me  from  the  skies ; 
Ye  GalUc  flags,  that  o*er  their  heights  unfurled. 
Bear  death  to  kings,  and  freedom  to  the  world, 
I  sing  not  you.     A  softer  theme  I  choose, 
A  virgin  theme,  unconscious  of  the  Muse, 
But  fruitful,  rich,  well  suited  to  inspire 
The  purest  frenzy  of  poetic  fire. 

Despise  it  not,  ye  bards  to  terror  steel'd. 
Who  hurl  your  thunders  round  the  epic  field ; 
Nor  ye  who  strain  your  midnight  throats  to  sing 
Joys  that  the  vineyard  and  the  still-house  bring ; 
Or  on  some  distant  fair  your  notes  employ, 
And  speak  of  raptures  that  you  ne'er  enjoy. 
I  sing  the  sweets  I  know,  the  charms  I  feel, 
Hy  morning  incense,  and  my  evening  meal. 
The  sweets  of  Hasty  Pudding.     €k>me,  dear  bow!, 
Glide  o'er  my  palate,  and  inspire  my  soul. 
The  milk  beside  thee,  smoking  from  the  Wne, 
Its  substance  mingle,  married  in  with  thine. 
Shall  cool  and  temper  thy  superior  heat. 
And  save  the  pains  of  blowing  while  I  eat 

Oh !  could  the  smooth,  the  emblematic  song 
Flow  Mke  thy  genial  juices  o'er  my  tongue, 
Could  those  nuld  morsels  in  my  numbers  chime, 
And,  as  they  roll  in  substance,  roll  in  rhyme, 
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No  more  thy  awkward  unpoetic  name 
Should  shun  the  muse,  or  prejudice  thy  lame ; 
But  rising  grateful  to  the  accustom'd  ear. 
All  bards  should  catch  it,  and  all  realms  revere  I 

Assist  me  first  with  pious  toil  to  trace 
Through  wrecks  of  time,  thy  lineage  and  thy  race ; 
Declare  what  lovely  squaw,  in  days  of  yore, 
(Ere  great  Columbus  sought  thy  native  shore) 
First  gave  thee  to  the  worid ;  lier  works  of  fame 
Have  lived  indeed,  but  lived  without  a  name. 


Some  tawny  Ceres,  goddess  of  lier  days, 
First  learn  d  with  stones  to  crack  tae 
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Through  the  rough  sieve  to  shake  the  golden  shower, 
In  boiling  water  stir  the  yellow  flour : 
TheyoUow  flour,  bestrew'dand  stirr'd  with  haste, 
Swells  in  the  flood  and  thickens  to  a  paste. 
Then  puffs  and  wallops,  rises  to  the  brim. 
Drinks  the  dry  knobs  that  on  the  surface  swim ; 
The  knobs  at  last  the  busy  ladle  breaks, 
And  the  whole  mass  its  true  consistence  takes. 

Could  but  her  sacred  name,  unknown  so  long. 
Rise,  like  her  labors,  to  the  son  of  song, 
To  her,  to  them,  I'd  consecrate  my  lays, 
And  blow  her  pudding  with  the  breath  of  praise. 
If  'twas  Oella  whom  f  sang  before 
I  here  ascribe  her  one  great  virtue  more. 
Not  through  the  rich  Peruvian  realms  alone 
The  fame  of  Sol's  sweet  daughter  should  be  known, 
But  o'er  the  worid's  wide  clime  should  live  secure, 
Far  as  his  rays  extend,  as  long  as  they  endure. 

Dear  Hasty  Pudding,  what  unpromised  ioy 
Expands  my  heart,  to  meet  thee  m  Savoy  l 
Doom'd  o'er  the  world  through  devious  paths  to 

roikm. 
Each  clime  my  country,  and  each  house  my  home, 
My  soul  is  soothed,  my  cares  have  found  an  end, 
I  greet  my  long  lost,  unforgotten  friend. 

For  thee  through  Paris,  that  corrupted  town. 
How  long  in  vain  I  wandered  up  ana  down^ 
Where  sluuneless  Bacchus,  with  his  drenching  hoard. 
Cold  from  his  cave  usurps  the  morning  boai^ 
London  is  lost  in  smoke  and  steep'd  in  tea ; 
No  Yankee  there  can  lisp  the  name  of  thee ; 
The  uncouth  word,  a  lib^l  on  the  town. 
Would  call  a  proclamation  from  the  crown.* 
From  dimes  oblique,  that  fear  the  sun's  full  rays, 
Chill'd  in  their  fogs,  exclude  the  generous  maize: 
A  grain,  whose  rich,  luxuriant  growth  requires 
Short  gentle  showers,  and  bright  etherial  fires. 

But  here,  though  distant  fi^m  our  native  shore, 
With  mutual  glee,  we  m^et  and  laugh  once  more. 
The  same  I  I  know  thee  by  that  yeUow  face. 
That  strong  complexion  of  true  Indian  race. 
Which  time  can  never  change,  nor  soil  impair. 
Nor  Alpine  snows,  nor  Turkey's  morbid  air ; 
For  enoless  years,  through  every  mild  domain, 
Where  grows  the  maize,  there  thou  art  sure  to  reign^ 

But  man,  more  fickle,  the  bold  license  claims, 
In  different  realms  to  give  thee  different  names. 
Thee  the  soft  nations  round  the  warm  Levant 
Polenta  call,  the  French  of  course  PoUnte, 
E'en  in  thy  native  regions,  how  I  blush 
To  hear  the  Pennsylvanians  call  thee  Muek! 
On  Hudson's  banks,  while  men  of  Belgic  spawVI 
Insult  and  eat  thee  by  the  name  Suppawn, 
All  spurious  appellations,  void  of  truth ; 
I've  better  known  thee  fi^m  my  earliest  youth, 
Thy  name  is  Haety- Pudding  !  thus  my  sire 
Was  wont  to  greet  thee  fuming  from  his  fire ; 
And  while  he  argued  in  thy  just  defence 


*  A  certain  kfng,  at  the  time  when  this  was  written,  was 
publishing  proclamations  to  prevent  American  priooiples  from  < 
being  propagated  in  his  country. 
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With  logic  clear,  he  thus  explained  the  sense :— - 
"  In  haste  the  boiling  cauldron,  o*er  the  blaze, 
Receives  and  cooks  Uie  ready  powder'd  maize ; 
In  haaie  'tis  served,  and  then  in  equal  fuiste^ 
With  cooling  milk,  we  make  the  sweet  repast 
No  carving  to  be  done,  no  knife  to  grate 
The  tender  ear,  and  wound  the  stony  plate ; 
But  the  smooth  spoon,  just  fitted  to  tlie  lip, 
And  taught  with  art  the  yielding  mass  to  dip, 
By  frequent  journeys  to  {ne  bowl  well  stored. 
Performs  the  hcuty  honors  of  the  board." 
Such  is  thy  name,  significant  and  clear, 
A  name,  a  sound  to  every  Yankee  dear. 
But  most  to  me,  whose  heai*t  and  palate  chaste 
Preserve  my  pure  hereditary  taste. 

There  are  who  strive  to  stamp  with  disrepute 
The  luscious  food,  because  it  feeds  the  brute ; 
In  tropes  of  high-8train*d  wit,  while  gaudy  prigs 
Compare  thy  nursling,  nan,  to  pampered  pigs ; 
With  sovereign  scorn  I  treat  the  vulgar  iest. 
Nor  fear  to  share  thy  bounties  with  the  beast 
What  though  the  generous  cow  gives  me  to  quaff 
The  milk  nutritious :  am  I  then  a  calf! 
Or  can  the  genius  of  the  noisy  swine, 
Though  nursed  on  pudding,  claim  a  kin  to  mine? 
Sure  the  sweet  song,  I  fashion  to  thy  praise. 
Runs  more  melodious  than  the  notes  tney  raise. 

My  song  resounding  in  its  grateful  glee, 
No  merit  claims:  I  praise  myself  in  thee. 
My  father  loved  thee  through  his  length  of  days  I 
For  thee  his  fields  were  shaded  o*er  with  maize ; 
From  thee  what  health,  what  vigor  he  poesees'd. 
Ten  sturdy  freemen  from  his  loins  attest ; 
Thy  constellation  ruled  my  natal  mom, 
And  nil  my  bones  were  made  of  Indian  com. 
Delicious  grain  I  whatever  form  it  take. 
To  roast  or  boil,  to  smother  or  to  bake. 
In  every  dish  *tis  welcome  still  to  me, 
But  most,  my  Hatty  Puddinff^  most  in  thee. 

Let  the  green  succotAoh  with  thee  contend. 
Let  beans  and  com  their  sweetest  juices  blend. 
Let  butter  drench  them  in  its  yellow  tide, 
And  a  long  slice  of  bacon  grace  their  side ; 
Not  all  the  plate,  how  famed  soe'er  it  be, 
Can  please  my  palate  like  a  bowl  of  thee. 
Some  talk  of  Iloe-Cakey  fair  Virginia's  pride. 
Rich  Johnny-Cake^  this  mouth  has  often  tried ; 
Both  please  me  well,  their  virtues  much  the  some* 
Alike  their  fabric,  as  allied  their  fame, 
Except  in  dear  New  England,  where  the  last 
Receives  a  dash  of  pumpkin  in  the  paste. 
To  give  it  sweetness  ana  improve  the  taste. 
But  place  them  all  before  me,  smoking  hot, 
The  big,  round  dumpling,  rolling  from  the  pot, 
The  pudding  of  the  nag,  whose  quivering  breast, 
With  suet  lined,  leads  on  the  Yankee  feast , 
The  Charlotte  brown,  within  whose  crusty  sides 
A  belly  soft  the  pulpy  apple  hides; 
The  yellow  bread  whose  face  like  amber  glows. 
And  all  of  Indian  that  the  bake-pan  knows, — 
You  tempt  me  not — ^my  favorite  greets  my  eyes, 
To  that  loved  bowl  my  spoon  by  instinct  flies. 


CANTO  n. 


To  mix  the  food  by  vicious  rules  of  art, 
To  kill  the  stomach,  and  to  sink  the  heart 
To  make  mankind  to  social  virtue  sour, 
Cram  o'er  each  dish,  and  be  what  they  devour ; 
For  this  the  kitchen  muse  first  fram'd  her  book. 
Commanding  sweats  to  stream  from  every  cook ; 
Children  no  more  their  antic  gambols  tried, 
And  friends  to  physic  wonder'd  why  they  died. 

Not  so  the  Yankee— his  abundant  feast. 
With  simples  fnrni-^h'd  and  with  plainness  drest, 
A  numerous  oaring  gathers  round  the  board. 


And  cheers  alike  the  servant  and  the  lord ; 

Whose  well-bought  hunger  pi-ompts  the  joyous  taste; 

And  health  attends  them  from  the  short  repast 

While  the  full  pail  rewards  the  milk-maid*8  toil. 
The  mother  sees  the  morning  cauldron  boil ; 
To  stir  the  pudding  next  demands  their  care ; 
To  spread  tne  table  and  the  bowls  prepare ; 
To  feed  the  household  as  their  portions  eool 
And  send  tliem  all  to  labor  or  to  school 

Yet  may  the  simplest  dish  some  rules  impart^ 
For  nature  scorns  not  all  the  aids  of  art 
E'en  Hatty-Puddingy  purest  of  all  food. 
May  still  be  bad,  indifferent,  or  good. 
As  sage  experience  the  short  process  guides. 
Or  wont  of  skill,  or  want  of  care  presideib 
Whoe'er  would  form  it  on  the  surest  plan. 
To  rear  the  child  and  long  sustain  the  man ; 
To  shield  the  morals  while  it  mends  the  size. 
And  all  the  powers  of  every  food  supplies. 
Attend  the  lesson  that  the  muse  shall  oring. 
Suspend  your  spoons,  and  listen  while  I  sing. 

DxA  since,  O  roan  I  tliy  life  and  health  demand 
Not  food  alone  but  Ufbor  from  thy  hand. 
First  in  the  field,  beneath  the  son's  strorff  raye^ 
Ask  of  thy  mother  earth  the  needful  mauce ; 
She  loves  the  race  that  courts  her  yielding  soil. 
And  gives  her  bounties  to  the  sons  of  toil 

When  now  the  ox,  o'bedient  to  thy  coll. 
Repays  the  loan  that  fill'd  the  winter  stall. 
Pursue  his  traces  o'er  the  furrow'd  plain. 
And  plant  in  measur'd  hills  the  goloen  grain. 
But  when  the  tender  germ  begins  to  shoot, 
And  the  green  spire  declares  the  sprouting  root^ 
Then  guard  your  nursling  from  each  greedy  foe. 
The  insidious  worm,  the  all-devouring  cro'w. 
A  little  ashes,  sprinkled  round  the  spire. 
Soon  steep'd  in  rain,  will  bid  the  woran  retire  ; 
Hie  feather'd  robber  with  his  hungry  maw 
Swift  flies  the  field  before  your  man  of  straw, 
A  frightful  image,  such  as  schoolboys  bring. 
When  met  to  bum  the  pope,  or  hang  the  king. 

Thrice  in  the  season,  through  each  verdant  row 
Wield  the  strong  ploui^hshare  and  the  faithful  hoe: 
The  faithful  hoe,  a  double  task  that  takes. 
To  till  the  summer  corn,  and  roast  the  winter  cakea 

Slow  springs  the  blade,  while  check'd  by  <*ill»ny 
rains. 
Ere  yet  the  sun  the  seat  of  Cancer  gains ;        , 
But  when  his  fiercest  fires  emblaze  the  land. 
Then  start  the  iuices,  then  the  roots  expand ; 
Then,  like  a  column  of  Corinthian  mould. 
The  stalk  struts  upward  and  the  leavea  unfold; 
The  busy  branches  all  the  ridges  fill. 
Entwine  their  arms,  and  kiss  from  hill  to  hill 
Here  cease  to  vex  them,  all  your  cares  are  done: 
Leave  the  last  labors  to  the  parent  sun ; 
Beneath  his  genial  smiles,  the  well-drest  field. 
When  autumn  calls,  a  plenteous  crop  shall  yield. 

Now  the  strong  foliage  bears  the  standards  high. 
And  shoots  the  tall  top-gallants  to  the  sky ; 
The  suckling  ears  their  silky  frinsee  bend. 
And  pregnant  grown,  their  swelling  coats  distend  ; 
The  loaded  stalk,  while  still  the  buithen  grows, 
O'erhangs  the  space  that  runs  between  the  rows; 
High  as  a  hop-neld  waves  the  silent  grove, 
A  safe  retreat  for  little  thefts  of  love. 
When  the  pledged  roasting-ears  invite  the  maid. 
To  meet  her  swain  beneam  the  new-form'd  shade; 
His  generous  hand  unloads  the  cumbrous  hill. 
And  the  green  spoils  her  ready  basket  fill ; 
Small  compensation  for  the  two-fold  bliss. 
The  promised  wedding,  and  the  present  Idsa 

Slight  depredations  Uiese ;  but  now  the  moon 
Calls  from  his  hollow  tree  the  sly  raccoon ; 
And  while  by  night  he  bears  his  prize  away. 
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The  bolder  squirrel  labors  through  the  day. 
Both  thieves  alike,  but  provident  of  time, 
A  Tirtae  rare,  that  almost  hides  their  crime. 
Then  let  them  steal  the  little  stores  they  can, 
And  fin  their  granaries  from  the  toils  of  man ; 
WeVe  one  advantage,  where  they  take  no  part,— 
With  all  their  wiles  they  ne'er  have  found  the  art 
To  boil  the  Hasty- Pudding  ;  here  we  shine 
Superior  far  to  tenants  of  the  pine; 
This  envied  boon  to  man  shall  still  belong, 
Unshared  by  them,  in  substance  or  in  song. 

At  last  the  closing  season  browns  the  plain, 
And  ripe  October  gathers  in  the  grain ; 
Deep  loaded  carts  the  spacious  corn-house  fill, 
The  sack  distended  marches  to  the  mill ; 
The  labVing  mill  beneath  the  burthen  groans, 
And  showers  the  future  pudding  from  the  stones; 
Till  the  glad  housewife  greets  the  powder'd  gold, 
And  the  new  crop  exterminates  tlie  old. 
Ah  who  can  sing  what  every  wight  must  feel, 
The  joy  that  enters  with  the  bag  of  meal, 
A  general  jubilee  pervades  the  house. 
Wakes  every  child  and  gladdens  every  mouse. 
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The  days  grow  short ;  but  though  the  falling  sun 
To  the  glad  swain  proclaims  his  day's  work  done, 
Kight's  pleasing  shades  his  various  tusks  prolong. 
And  yield  new  subieots  to  my  various  song. 
For  now,  the  corn-house  fill'd,  the  harvest  home, 
The  invited  neighbors  to  the  hunking  come ; 
A  frolic  scene,  where  work,  and  mii*th,  and  play. 
Unite  their  charms  to  chase  the  hours  away. 

Where  the  huge  heap  lies  centred  in  the  hall. 
The  lamp  suspended  from  the  cheerful  wall. 
Brown  corn-fed  nymphs,  and  strong  hard-handed 

beaus. 
Alternate  ranged,  extend  in  circling  rows. 
Assume  their  seats,  the  solid  mnss  attack ; 
The  dry  husks  rustle,  and  the  corn-cobs  crack ; 
The  song,  the  langh,  alternate  notes  resound. 
And  the  sweet  ciaer  trips  in  silence  round. 

Tiie  laws  of  husking  every  wight  can  tell ; 
And  sure  no  laws  he  ever  keeps  so  well: 
For  each  red  ear  a  general  kiss  he  gains, 
With  each  smut  ear  he  smuts  the  luckless  swains ; 
But  when  to  some  sweet  maid  a  prize  is  cast,    . 
Red  as  her  lips,  and  taper  as  her  waist, 
Sbe  walks  the  round,  and  culls  one  favored  beau. 
Who  leap)8,  the  luscious  tribute  to  bestow. 
Various  the  sport,  as  are  the  wits  and  brains 
Of  well  pleased  lasses  and  contending  swains; 
Till  the  vast  mound  of  com  is  swept  away, 
And  he  that  gets  the  la'^t  ear  wins  the  day. 

Meanwhile  the  housewife  urges  all  her  care. 
The  well-earu'd  feast  to  hasten  and  prepare.  , 

The  sifted  meal  already  waits  her  hand. 
The  milk  is  strain'd,  the  bowls  in  order  stand, 
The  fire  flames  high  ;  and,  as  a  pool  f that  takes 
The  headlong  stream  that  o'er  the  mill-dam  breaks) 
Foams,  roars,  and  rages,  with  incessant  toils, 
So  the  vex'd  cauldron  rages,  roara  and  boil?. 

First  with  clean  salt,  she  seasons  well  the  food, 
Then  strews  the  flour,  and  thickens  all  the  flood. 
Long  o'er  the  simmering  fire  she  lets  it  stand ; 
To  stir  it  well  demands  a  stronger  hand ; 
The  husband  takes  his  turn :  and  round  and  round 
The  ladle  flies ;  at  last  the  toil  is  crown'd ; 
When  to  the  board  the  thronging  buskers  pour. 
And  take  their  seats  as  at  the  corn  before. 

I  leave  them  to  their  feast.    There  still  belong 
More  useful  matters  to  my  faithful  song. 
For  rules  there  are,  though  ne'er  unfolded  yet, 
l^ice  rules  and  wise,  how  pudding  should  l>e  ate. 

Some  with  molasses  grace  the  luscious  treat. 


And  mix,  like  bards,  the  useful  and  the  sweet. 
A  wholesome  dish,  and  well  deserving  praise, 
A  great  resource  in  those  bleak  wiptiy  days. 
When  the  chill'd  earth  lies  buried  deep  in  snow. 
And  raging  Boreas  dries  the  shivering  cow. 

Blest  cow  I  thy  praise  shall  still  my  notes  employ, 
Great  source  of  health,  the  only  source  of  joy ; 
Mother  of  Egjypt's  god, — but  sure,  for  me, 
Were  I  to  leave  my  God,  I'd  worship  thee. 
How  oft  thy  teats  these  pious  hands  have  press'd  I 
How  oft  thy  bounties  prove  my  only  feast! 
How  oft  I've  fed  thee  with  my  favorite  grain  I 
And  roar'd,  like  thee,  to  see  thy  children  slain  I 

Ye  swains  who  know  her  various  worth  to  prize. 
Ah  I  house  her  weU  from  winter's  angry  skies. 
Potatoes,  pumpkins,  should  her  sadness  cheer. 
Com  from  your  crib,  and  mashes  from  your  beer ; 
When  spring  returns,  she'll  well  acquit  the  loan, 
And  nurse  at  once  your  infants  and  her  own. 

Milk  then  with  pudding  I  should  always  choose; 
To  this  in  future  I  confine  my  muse, 
Till  she  in  haste  some  further  hints  unfold. 
Good  for  the  young,  nor  useless  to  the  old. 
First  in  your  bowl  the  milk  abundant  take. 
Then  drop  with  care  along  the  silver  lake 
Your  flakes  of  pudding ;  these  at  flrst  will  hide 
Their  little  bulk  beneath  the  swelling  tide ; 
But  when  their  growing  mass  no  more  can  sink. 
When  the  soft  island  looms  above  the  brink, 
Then  check  your  hand ;  you've  got  the  portion  due, 
|So  taught  my  sire,  and  what  he  taught  is  true. 

There  is  a  choice  in  spoons.    Tliough  small  appear 
The  nice  distinction,  yet  to  me  'tis  clear. 
The  deep  bowl'd  Gallic  spoon,  contrived  to  scoop 
In  ample  draughts  the  thin  diluted  soup. 
Performs  not  well  in  those  substantial  things, 
Whose  mass  adhesive  to  the  metal  clings; 
Where  the  strong  labial  muscles  must  embrace, 
The  gentle  cui*ve,  and  sweep  the  hollow  space. 
With  ease  to  enter  and  discnarge  the  freight, 
A  bowl  less  concave,  but  still  more  dilate. 
Becomes  the  pudding  best.    The  shape,  the  size, 
A  secret  rests,  unknown  to  vulgar  eyes. 
Experienced  feeders  can  alone  impart 
A  rule  so  much  above  the  lore  of  art 
These  tuneful  lips  that  thousand  spoons  have  tried, 
AVith  just  precision  could  the  point  decide. 
Though  not  in  song ;  the  muse  but  poorly  shines 
In  cones,  and  cubes,  and  geometric  lines; 
Yet  the  true  form,  as  near  as  she  can  tell, 
Is  that  small  section  of  a  goose  egg  shell, 
Which  in  two  equal  portions  shall  divide 
The  distance  from  the  centre  to  the  side. 

Fear  not  to  slaver;  'tis  no  deadly  sin: — »• 
Like  the  free  Frenchman,  from  your  joyous  chin 
Suspend  the  ready  napkin ;  or  like  me, 
poise  with  one  hand  your  bowl  upon  your  knee ; 
Just  in  the  zenith  jour  wise  head  project, 
Your  full  spoon,  rising  in  a.line  direct, 
Bold  as  a  bucket,  heed  no  drops  that  fall. 
The  wide  mouth'd  bowl  will  surely  catch  them  alll* 


*  The  following  note  whs  added : — 

** There  are  varions  ways  of  preparing  and  eating  It;  with 
molosjcs,  batter,  sugar,  cream,  and  fried.  Why  so  excel- 
lent a  thing  cannot  be  oaten  tUone  ?  Nothlne  is  perfect  alone, 
even  man  who  boasts  of  so  much  perfection  te  nothing  withoat 
his  fallow  substance.  In  eating,  beware  of  the  laruna  heat 
that  lies  deep  In  the  mass ;  dip  your  spoon  gently,  take  shallow 
dips  and  cool  It  bv  degrees.  It  Is  sometimes  necessary  to  blow. 
This  is  indicated  by  certain  signs  which  every  experienced 
feeder  knows.  Tbev  should  bo  taught  to  young  beginners.  I 
have  known  a  child  s  tongue  blistered  for  want  of  this  atten- 
tion, and  then  the  schooldome  would  insist  that  the  poor  thing 
hod  told  a  lie.  A  mistake :  the  falsehood  was  in  the  faithless 
pudding.  A  prudent  mother  will  cool  it  for  her  child  with  her 
own  sweet  breath.  The  husband,  seeing  this,  pretends  his  own 
wants  blowing  too  from  the  same  lips.    A  sly  deceit  of  love. 
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JOHN  MARSHALL 

Jons  bfARsnALL,  the  autlior  of  the  Life  of  Wash- 
ington, aui]  theJDdicial  ba-^is  of  aotbority  of  the 
Saprerae  Conrt  of  tlie  United  States,  waa  one 
of  the  vigorous  natural  gi'ontlis  of  America, 
which  could  Bonietimes  out  of  the  Reld  of  action 
and  the  energitti  of  tho  new  state  priwliice  even 
great  lawyers — the  product,  according  to  Ix>rd 
Coke,  of  the  virils  of  twenty  yenra — at  much 
shorter  noiioe.  Ilamilton  took  liis  Btatiun  at  the 
har  in  ahnnst  a  mogle  step  from  the  camp.  Uor- 
ehull's  cilooatioD  was  that  of  a  soklier.  Both, 
however,  posnessed  what  neither  the  Temple  niir 
Westminster  Hsll,  Littleton  nor  Coke  wold  cm- 
fer — the  jmlicial  niind.  Nature  had  set  in  these 
men  the  elenii^nts  of  the  law,  and  whatever  wind 
that  Bbonld  Mow,  was  to  ripen  thcin. 


John  Marshall  wns  born  (the  eldest  of  a  family 
of  fifteen  children)  in  Fauquier  county,  Yirginio, 
8eptenil>er  24,  17B5.  His  father  was  a  mnn  of 
character  and  ability,  of  liitiited  education  and 
opportunitiea  among  the  mountains  of  Vir^nia, 
but  of  sufficient  insight  and  tviF^cily  to  direi-t  the 
capaoitiea  of  his  son,  whom  he  ])lai'('<),  at  the  age 
of  fourteen,  under  the  olwi^  of  a  clervryiiian,  a 
Mr.  Campbell,  at «  consiilcrable  distance  from  liiii 
home,  receiving  htm  hack  agrun  nt  the  end  of  a 
year,  to  complete  wliat  book  knowledge  he  was 
to  start  in  the  world  with,  under  the  "tuition  of 
another  clergyman  froni  Scotlanil,  w!io  h.t.1  then 
become  gnartlian  of  the  parish,  and  nn  iniL:al«  of 
liis  father's  honse.  Tlii ^  is  one  of  many  instaiices 
In  which  the  great  minds  of  America  rcoeivtd 
their  first  discipline  at  the  hani?s  of  the  clcrg)'. 
At  a  somewhat  later  day,  in  Virginia,  Williuin 
"Wirt,  another  legal  eminence,  received  his  first 
onltnre  ajjd  gcuerotis  love  of  learning  at  the 
hands  of  a  cK'rgyman — the  Rev,  James  Hunt,  from 
Princeton.     Jatnes  Madison  wat  educated  by  a 


p  knov3  tho  cheat,  but  ftiitnli>-r  I 
■re  thu  it  nwB  hLa  pudding." 
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clergyman,  and  also  Legar^.  Hamilton  is  tli* 
We^t  Indies  was  taogfat,  and  sent  to  New  Yori: 
by  a  clergyman,  Dr.  Knox,  at  Santa  Oaz,  ami 
two  clergymen  of  tliat  city,  Itir^.  Kod^rs  and  Ma- 
son, received  him  on  his  arrival.  In  New  Eng- 
land it  was  the  general  mle.  The  dergyman  waf 
the  snn  of  the  iniellectnal  system  in  village,  town- 
ship, and  city.  John  Adania,  in  his  early  life — 
we  may  take  him  as  a  feir  type  of  self-cnltnt«, 
seizing  upon  all  neighboring  advantages — waa  at 
moat  as  mnoh  a  clerical  growth  aa  e  pupil  of  St 
Omer's  or  the  Propaganda  ThrD^bont  tlie 
South,  the  clergyman  was  tJie  pioneer  uS  educa- 
tion. This  IB  a  misEionary  influence  which  does 
not  Bti^est  itself  so  prominently  aa  it  should  to 
the  American  of  the  present  day.  We  are  apt  to 
think  (tf  the  clergyman  only  in  his  relation  to  tb« 
pulpit,  and  confine  our  notions  of  his  inllnenco  ta 
tlie  familj  and  the  parish,  in  those  concerns  of 
eternal  welfare  which  are  locked  up  in  the  nriva- 
ciea  of  home  and  the  heart.  These  spiriluol  rela- 
tions have,  indc<:d,  the  grandest  and  wii]e>4 
scope ;  but  there  are  others  which  nlionld  nut 
be  separated  frotn  theui.  The  clergyman  not 
only  sanctified  and  cemented  the  puriiji,  but  be 
founded  tlie  state.  Jt  was  his  instruction  whicii 
moulded  the  soldier  and  the  Etatt^iiian.  Liiing 
among  agriciilturib-ts  reituile  from  towns,  when 
language  and  literature  would  naturally  be  neglect- 
ed and  corrupted,  in  advance  of  the  schoolniastor 
nnd  the  school,  ho  was  the  future  college  in  einbira 
When  wc  see  men  like  Uarsliail  graduating  at  his 
right  band,  with  no  other  ciiursee  than  the  am- 
pie  man  of  God  who  had  left  the  refinements  of 
civilization  for  the  wilderness  taught,  and  with  do 
other  diploma  but  bi.-<  benediction,  we  may  indeed 
stop  to  hunnr  their  hibur^  Let  the  name  of  the 
American  lui^ionary  of  the  colonial  and  revolo- 
tionary  nge  suggest  something  more  to  the  stu- 
dent of  our  history  than  the  limited  notion  of  a 
combat'Uit  with  heatheiii^n  and  vice.  lie  was 
also  the  companion  and  guide  to  genins  and  vir- 
tue. When  the  memorials  of  tiiof/t  days  are 
written,  let  his  name  be  recorded,  in  no  insigtufi- 
cont  or  feeble  letters  on  the  page  with  the  great 
men  of  the  state  whom  lils  talents  and  presence 

Like  his  fother,  Marshall  took  part  in  the  active 
military  Fervice  of  tho  Itevokitinnari-  war,  start- 
ing in  the  action  of  (he  provincial  militia  "f  Vir- 
?inia  with  Lord  Duniiiore  at  the  Great  Bridge, 
le  attained  the  rank  of  a  Captain  in  1777,  aud 
was  nt  the  battles  of  Braiidywine,  Gennantown, 
and  Monmouth,  eontiuuing  with  his  Vii^nia 
company  till  the  expimtton  <if  their  term  of  ser- 
vice. ]  n  the  midst  of  these  all'aj  rs  he  atlained  his 
initiatory  knowledge  of  law ;  wa4  admitted  to  the 
bar  in  1780,  and  recalled  ot  once  to  the  field  to 
repel  tiie  invasion  of  Arnold.  He  rose  rapidly  in 
his  legal  profession  nt  the  close  of  the  war  in 
1793,  when  ho  was  elected  to  the  legislature  of 
his  state,  appearing  in  that  assemhiv,  IHiin  va- 
rioua  consOtneneies,  till  179B.  When  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  Statea  was  ratified  in  1788 
by  the  Vir^nia  convention,  he  was  a  member  itf 
that  body,  ably  seconding  its  provisions.  In  1797 
he  was  niiniater  to  France,  with  Pinckney  and 
Gerry,  In  the  unsucoeasful  attempt  at  ne^rotiadoD 
with  the  French  Directory,  when  his  n:itive  man- 
liucss  and  honor  were  brou^t  in  contact  witb 
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the  mean  and  subtle  policy  of  Tallejrrand.  Re- 
taming  to  America  the  next  year^  he  was  elected 
to  Congress  in  1799.  His  speech  iu  the  House 
of  Representatives,  when  the  papers  wore  called 
for  in  the  Robbins  case,  is  one  of  the  great  land- 
marks of  CJongressional  debate.  Robbins  had 
been  a  rantineer  in  the  British  navy ;  had  escajwd 
to  the  United  States;  betrayed  his  disguise  at 
Charleston;  been  reclaimed  under  the  British 
treaty ;  surrendered  by  the  administration ;  car- 
ried off  to  Halifax;  tried,  and  executed.  Mar- 
shall closed  a  long  debate  with  a  brilliant  legal 
vindication  of  the  Grovemraent.  It  prepared  his 
way  to  the  Ohie^Justioeship  of  the  Supreme 
Court  in  1801,  the  oflBoe  with  which  hi-j  memory 
is  identified.  In  the  authority  and  ability  of  his 
decisions,  extended  over  a  period  of  thirty-five 
years,  he  still  exists  in  the  fife  and  action  of  the 
Kepublic* 

His  latest  memorialist,  Benton,  quotes  John 
Randolph's  eulogy  of  his  "  native  dignity  and  un- 
pretendinff  grace"  in  this  office,  and  atldn  tliis  tri- 
bute to  the  man  and  his  manners : — ''  He  was 
supremely  fitted  for  high  judicial  station — a  solid 
judgment,  great  reasoning  powers  acute  and  pe- 
netrating mind ;  with  manners  and  habits  to  suit 
the  purity  and  the  sanctity  of  the  ermine ;  atten- 
tive, patient,  laborious ;  grave  on  tl>e  bench,  so- 
cial in  the  intercourse  of  life;  simple  in#iis  tastes, 
and  inexorably  just.  Seen  by  a  stranger  come 
into  a  room,  and  he  would  be  taken  for  a  modest 
country  gentleman,  without  claims  to  attention, 
and  ready  to  take  the  lowest  place  in  company 
or  at  table,  and  to  act  his  part  without  trouble 
to  anybody.  Spoken  to  and  closely  observed,  he 
could  be  seen  to  be  a  gentleman  of  finished  breed- 
ing, of  winning  and  prepossessing  talk,  and  just 
as  much  mind  as  the  occasion  required  him  to 

show.'t 

In  1805  appeared  his  Life  of  Washington,  in 
^ve  octavo  volumes.l  As  a  narrative  it  is  faith- 
fhl  and  conscientious,  and  it  relies  on  valuable 
original  material,  the  writer  having  had  access  to 
the  papers  of  the  family. 

Marshall  died  in  office,  at  Philadelphia, 'July  6, 
1885,  having,  shortly  previous  to  his  death,  borne 
with  characteristic  fortitude  a  painM  and  tem- 
porarily successful  operation  for  the  stone.  As 
the  patient  was  nearly  eighty  years  of  age,  this  is 
one  of  the  remarkable  cases  of  UKxliciU  science. 

A  courteous  and  intelligent  English  traveller  in 
the  United  States,  the  Hon.  Charies  Augustu-t 
Murray,  has  given  us  a  pleasing  picture  of  Mar- 
shall, as  he  appeared  at  Richmond  in  1835,  a  few 
months  before  his  death : — "  A  tall,  Venerable 
man ;  his  hair  tied  in  a  cue,  according  to  olden 
custom,  and  with  a  countenance  indicating  that 


*  In  1^  an  octavo  Tolume  of  M«rshall'8  leading  decisions 
In  the  Sopremo  Court  waa  publi.^hod  In  Boaton— **  The  Writ- 
tugs  of  John  Marshall,  late  Chief  Josdce  of  the  United  States, 
«pon  the  Fed«ral  CoDstitaUuu.'* 

t  Thirty  Yeere'  View,  by  a  Senator,  1.  681. 

%  The  Life  of  Oeorffo' Washliijfton,  Commander-in-chief  of 
tbe  American  forces,  daring  the  war  which  established  the  in- 
dependence of  his  ooantry,  and  first  President  of  the  United 
States:  compiled  under  the  lnt>peotlon  of  the  Himonnble 
Boshrod  Washington,  from  orlgloal  papers  bequeathed  to  htm 
by  hi9  deceased  relative,  and  now  in  possession  of  the  author, 
to  which  is  prefixed  an  Intmdnctinn,  containing  a  compen- 
dious view  of  the  Colonies  planted  bj-  the  English  on  the  Con- 
tinent of  North  America,  m>m  the  settlement  to  the  com- 
m-^nceraent  of  thnt  war  which  terminated  in  their  Indepen- 
'  By  John  Marshall,  PhlUKlelphla. 


simpKcity  of  mind  and  henignity  which  so  emi- 
nently distinguish  his  character.  I  had  the  plea- 
sure of  several  long  conversations  with  him,  and 
was  struck  with  admiration  at  the  extraordinary 
union  of  nio<lesty  and  power,  gentleness  and  force 
which  his  niiiul  displays.  His  house  is  small,  and 
more  humble  in  appearance  than  those  of  the 
average  of  successful  lawyers  or  merchants.  I 
culled  three  times  upon  him ;  there  is  no  bell  to 
the  door ;  once  I  turned  the  handle  of  it,  and 
walked  in  unannounced ;  on  the  other  two  occa- 
sions he  hail  seen  me  coming,  and  lifted  the  latch 
and  received  me  at  the  door,  although  he  was  at 
the  time  suffering  from  some  very  severe  contu- 
sions received  in  the  stage  while  travelling  on  the 
road  from  Fredericksburg  to  Richmond.  I  verily 
believe  there  is  not  a  particle  of  vanity  in  his 
composition,  imless  it  be  of  that  venial  and  hospi- 
table nature  which  induces  him  to  pride  himself 
on  giving  to  his  friends  the  best  glass  of  Madeira 
in  Virginia.'** 

Anecdotes  of  the  simplicity  of  Marshall  are 
numerous.  On  one  occasion,  a^  llie  story  has 
been  related  to  us,  at  the  old  market  at  Rich- 
mond, mectmg  a  would-be  exquisite,  and  hear- 
ing him  call  for  some  one  to  take  a  turkey 
which  be  had  purchased  home  for  him,  he  hu- 
morously offered  himself.  He  was  in  his  usual 
plain  dress,  and  the  gentleman,  taking  him  for  a 
countryman,  accepted  his  services.  'The  judge 
carried  the  turkey  home,  and  actually  received  a 
schilling  for  his  services,  which  proved  a  very 
costly  retainer  to  the  voung  man,  in  the  .amount 
of  chagrin  he  endured,  when  he  found  that  his 

S)rter  was  the  Chief-Justice  of  the  United  States, 
e  added  to  his  rustic  appearance  with  his  home- 
spun dress  and  yam  stocking  on  some  occasions, 
by  coming  into  court  covered  with  the  burrs 
caught  in  riding  through  'the  woods  from  his 
fanu  on  his  little  pony. 

His  ffivorite  haunt  at  Richmond  was  Bucha- 
nan's spring,  just  on  the  edge  of  town,  where  ho 
used  to  go  with  the  chib  of  which  he  was  a 
meml>er,  pitch  quoits,  drink  juleps,  and  dispute 
about  the  technicalities  of  the  game  with  the 
zest  of  a  bov.  The  club  still  survives,  rich  in 
these  traditions.! 


WA8HIKOT05. 


In  the  sober  langtiat^o  of  renlity,  without  attempt- 
ing to  Jeek  a  figure  with  oruaraents  or  with  qualities 
borrowed  from  the  imagination,  a  person  who  bos 
had  Bome  oj>jX)i-tuuity  to  observe  him  while  living, 
and  who  81  ice  his  decease  has  most  assiduously  in- 
Bpectel  his  private  and  public  papers,  will  endeavour 
faithfully  to  give  the  impressions  which  he  bos  him- 
self received. 

General  Washington  was  rather  above  the  com- 
mon size,  his  frame  was  robust,  and  his  constitution 
vigorous— capable  of  enduring  great  fatigue,  and 
requiring  a  considerable  degree  of  exercise  for  the 
preservation  of  his  health.  His  exterior  created  in 
the  beholder  the  idea  of  strengtli  united  with  manly 
gracefulness. 

His   manners    were  rather  reserved  than  free. 


ix 


*  TrHvels  In  North  America  during  the  years  1884-{^  ch. 


t  Art  Encyclopedia  Americano.  Snpplementary  Yolnmo. 
Life  by  Story,  American  Portrait  Gallery,  and  Disooarse  be- 
fore the  SafTolk  Bar.  IR8&1  Sketch  and  Eulogy  by  Horace 
Blnney,  PhUa^lelphia,  1SG5.  George  Van  Sontvoordb  Lives  of 
Chief  JuBtices,  1854 
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though  they  partook  nothing  of  that  di*ynes8  and 
BternnesB  which  accompany  reserve  when  carried  to 
an  extreme ;  and  on  all  pi-oper  occa&ions,  he  could 
relax  Bufficieully  to  show  how  highly  he  was  grati- 
fied by  the  charms  of  conversation,  and  the  pleasures 
of  eociety.  His  person  and  whole  deportment  ex- 
hibited an  unaffected  and  indescribable  dignity,  un- 
mingled  with  haughtiness,  of  wliich  all  who  ap- 
proached him  were  sensible ;  and  the  attachment  of 
those  who  possessed  his  friendship  and  enjoyed  his 
intimacy,  wos  ardent  but  always  respectful 

His  temper  was  humane,  benevolent,  and  con- 
ciliatory; but  there  was  a  quickness  in  his  sensi- 
bility to  any  thing  apparently  offensive,  which  ex- 
perience had  taught  him  to  watch  and  to  correct. 

In  the  management  of  his  private  affairs,  he 
exhibited  an  exact  yet  liberal  aconomy.  His  funds 
were  not  prodigally  wasted  on  capricious  and  ill 
examined  schemes,  nor  refused  to  beneficial  though 
costly  improvements.  They  remained  therefore 
competent  to  that  expensive  establishment  which 
bis  reputation,  added  to  a  hospitable  temner,  had  in 
some  measure  imposed  upon  him;  ana  to  those 
donations  which  real  distress  has  a  right  to  claim 
from  opulence- 
He  made  no  pretensions  to  that  vivacity  which 
fascinates,  or  tothat  wit  which  dazzles,  and  frequently 
imposes  on  the  understanding.  More  solia  than 
bruliant,' judgment  rather  than  genius  constituted 
the  most  prominent  feature  of  his  character. 

As  a  military  man,  he  was  brave,  enterprising, 
and  cautious.  That  malignity  which  has  sougl)t  to 
strip  him  of  all  the  higher  qualities  of  a  general, 
has  conceded  to  him  personal  courage,  and  a  firm- 
ness of  resolution,  which  neither  danj^ors  nor  diffi- 
culties could  shake.  But  candour  will  allow  him 
other  great  and  valuable  endowments.  If  his  mili- 
tary course  does  not  abound  with  splendid  achieve- 
ments, it  exhibits  a  series  of  juaicious  measures 
adapted  to  circumstances,  which  probably  saved  his 
country. 

Placed,  without  hl^ing  studied  the  theory,  or 
been  taught  in  the  school  of  experience,  the  practice 
of  war,  at  the  head  of  an  undisciplined,  ill-organized 
multitude,  which  was  unused  to  the  restraints  and 
unacquainted  with  the  ordinary  duties  of  a  camp, 
without  the  aid  of  officers  possessing  those  lights 
which  the  conunander-in-chief  was  yet  to  acquire,  it 
would  have  been  a  miracle  indeed  had  his  conduct 
been  absolutely  faultless.  But,  possessing  an  ener- 
getic and  distinguishing  mind,  on  which  the  lessons 
of  experience  were  never  lost,  his  errors,  if  he  com- 
mitted any,  were  quickly  repaired;  and  those 
measures  which  the  state  of  things  rendered  most 
advisable,  were  seldom  if  ever  neglected.  Inferior 
to  his  adversary  in  the  numbers,  in  the  eouipment, 
and  in  the  discipline  of  his  troops,  it  is  evidence  of 
real  merit  that  no  great  or  decisive  advantages  were 
ever  obtained  over  him,  and  that  the  opportunity  to 
strike  an  important  blow  never  passed  away  unused. 
He  has  been  termed  the  American  Fabius ;  but  those 
who  compare  his  actions  with  his  means,  will  per- 
ceive at  least  as  much  of  Marcellus  as  of  Fabius  in 
his  character.  He  could  not  have  been  more  enters 
prising  without  endangering  the  cause  he  defended, 
nor*  have  put  more  to  hazard,  without  incurring 
justly  the  imputation  of  rashness.  Not  relying  upon 
those  chances  which  sometimes  give  a  uvourable 
issue  to  attempts  apparently  desperate,  his  conduct 
waft  regulated  by  calculations  made  upon  the  capa- 
cities of  his  army,  and  the  real  situation  of  nis 
country.  When  called  a  second  time  to  command 
the  armies  of  the  United  States,  a  change  of  circum- 
stances had  taken  place,  and  he  meditated  a  cor- 
responding change  of  conduct     In  modelling  the 


army  of  1798,  he  sought  for  men  distinguished  lor 
their  boldness  of  execution,  not  less  than  for  their 
prudence  in  counsel,  and  contemplated  a  systena  of 
continued  attack.  "  The  enemy,**  said  the  general 
in  his  private  letters,  **  must  never  be  permitted  to 
gain  foothold  on  our  shorea." 

In  his  civil  administration,  as  in  hie  nulitarr 
career,  were  exhibited  ample  and  repeated  prooB 
of  that  practical  good  sense,  of  that  sound  judcm«Dt 
which  is  perhaps  the  most  rare,  and  is  certainly  tlie 
most  valuable  quality  of  the  human  mind.  Devot- 
ing himself  to  the  duties  of  his  station,  and  pursuing 
no  object  distinct  from  the  public  good,  he  was  ac- 
customed to  contemplate  at  a  distance  those  critical 
situations  in  which  the  United  States  might  pro- 
bably be  placed ;  and  to  digest,  before  the  occasion 
required  action,  the  line  of  conduct  which  it  would 
be  proper  to  observe.  Taught  to  distrust  first  im- 
pressions, he  sought  to  acquire  all  the  information 
which  was  attainable,  and  to  hear,  without  pre- 
judice, all  the  reasons  which  could  be  urged  fin*  or 
against  a  particular  measure.  His  own  juilfment was 
suspended  until  it  became  necessary  to  determine, 
and  his  decisions,  thus  maturely  made,  were  seldom 
if  ever  to  be  shaken.  His  conduct  therefore  was 
systematic,  and  the  great  objects  of  his  administra- 
tion were  steadily  pursued. 

Respecting,  as  the  first  magistrate  in  a  free  gov^n- 
ment  must  ever  do,  the  r^  and  deliberate  senti- 
ments of  the  people,  their  gusts  of  passion  passed 
over  witlK>ut  ruffling  the  smooth  surface  of  his 
mind.  Trusting  to  the  refleoting  good  sense  of  the 
nation  for  approbation  and  support,  he  had  the  mag- 
nanimity to  pursue  its  real  interests  in  opposition  to 
its  temporary  prejudices;  and,  thougn  far  from 
being  regardless  of  popular  favour,  he  could  neyer 
stoop  to  retain  by  deserving  to  lose  it  In  Inore 
instances  than  one,  we  find  him  committirg  his 
whole  popularity  t^  hazard,  and  pursuing  steadily, 
in  opposition  to  a  torrent  which  would  naye  over- 
whelmed a  man  of  ordinary  firmness,  that  coune 
which  had  been  dictated  by  a  sense  of  duty. 

In  speculation,  he  was  a  real  republican,  deyoted 
to  the  constitution  of  Ms  country,  and  to  that 
system  of  equal  political  rights  on  which  it  is 
founded.  But  between  a  balanced  repubbc  and  a 
democracy,  the  difference  is  like  that  between  order 
and  chaosi  Real  liberty,  he  thought,  was  to  be  pre- 
served only  by  preserving  the  autJiority  of  the 
laws,  and  maintaining  the  energy  of  govemmenU 
Scarcely  did  society  present  two  characters  wliich, 
in  his  opinion,  less  resembled  each  other  than  a 
patriot  and  a  demagogue. 

No  man  has  ever  appeared  upon  the  theatre  of 
public  action  whose  integrity  was  more  incorrup- 
tible, or  whose  principles  were  more  perfectly  free 
from  the  contamination  of  those  selnsh  ana  un- 
worthy passions  which  find  their  nourishment  in  the 
conflicts  of  party.  Having  no  views  which  re- 
quired concealment,  his  real  and  avowed  motives 
were  the  same ;  and  his  whole  correspondence  does 
not  furnish  a  single  case  from  which  even  an  enemy 
would  infer  that  he  was  capable,  under  any  circum- 
stances, of  stooping  to  the  employment  of  duplicity. 
No  truth  can  be  uttered  with  more  confidence  than 
that  his  ends  were  always  upright,  and  his  means 
always  pure.  He  exhibits  the  rare  example  of  a 
politician  to  whom  wiles  were  absolutely  unknown* 
and  whose  professions  to  foreign  governments  and 
to  his  own  countr\Tnen  were  always  sincere.  In  him 
was  fully  exemplified  the  real  distinction  which  for 
ever  exists  between  wisdom  and  cunning,  and  the 
importance  ns  well  as  truth  of  the  maxim,  that 
"  honesty  is  tlie  best  policy." 

If  Washington  possessed  ambition,  that  passion 
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was,  in  hh  bosom,  so  regulated  by  principles,  or 
oontrolled  by  circumstances,  that  it  was  neither 
▼icions  nor  turbulent.  Intrigue  was  never  employed 
as  the  mean  of  its  gratification,  nor  was  personal 
aggrandizement  its  object  The  yarious  hiffh  and 
important  stations  to  which  he  was  called  by  the 
puolic  voice  were  unsought  by  himself;  and  in  con- 
senting to  fill  them,  he  seems  rather  to  have  yielded 
to  a  general  conviction  that  the  interests  of  his 
eountry  would  be  thereby  promoted,  than  to  his  par- 
ticular inclination. 

Neither  the  extraordinary  partiality  of  the  Ameri- 
oan  people,  the  extravagant  praises  which  were 
bestowed  upon  him,  nor  the  idVeterate  opposition 
and  malignant  calumnies  which  he  experienced,  had 
any  visible  influence  upon  his  conduct  The  cause 
is  to  be  looked  for  in  tne  texture  of  his  mind. 

In  him,  that  innate  and  unassuming  modesty 
which  adulation  would  have  offended,  which  the 
voluntary  plaudits  of  millions  could  not  betray  into 
indiscretion,  and  which  never  obtruded  upon  others 
his  claims  to  superior  consideration,  was  happily 
blended  with  a  high  and  correct  sense  of  personal 
dignity,  and  with  a  just  consciousness  of  that  respect 
which  IB  due  to  station.  Without  exertion,  he  could 
maintaiu  the  happy  medium  between  that  arrogance 
which  wounds,  and  that  facility  which  allows  the 
office  to  be  degraded  in  the  person  who  fills  it 

It  is  impossible  to  contemplate  the  great  events 
which  have  occurred  in  the  United  States  under  the 
auspices  of  Washinffton,  without  ascribing  them,  in 
some  measure,  to  him.  If  we  ask  the  causes  of  the 
prosperous  issue  of  a  war,  against  the  successful 
termmation  of  which  there  were  so  many  probabili- 
ties? of  the  good  which  was  produced,  and  the  ill 
which  wa-)  avoided  during  an  administration  fated 
to  contend  wi.,h  the  strongest  prejudices  that  a  com- 
bination of  circumstances  and  of  passions  could  pro- 
duce}  of  the  constant  favour  of  the  great  mass  of 
his  fellow-citizens,  and  of  the  confidence  which,  to 
the  la9t  moment  of  his  life,  they  reposed  in  him!  the 
answer,  so  fur  as  these  causes  may  be  found  in  his 
character,  will  furnish  a  lesson  well  meriting  the 
attention  of  those  who  are  candidates  for  political 
fame. 

Endowed  by  nature  with  a  sound  judgment,  and 
an  aoourate  discriminating  mind,  he  feared  not  that 
laborious  attention  which  made  him  perfectly  master 
of  those  subjects,  in  all  their  relations,  on  which  he 
was  to  decide :  and  this  essential  <}uality  was  guided 
by  an  unvarying  sense  of  moral  right,  which  would 
tolerate  the  employment  only  of  mose  means  that 
would  bear  the  most  ri^d  examination ;  by  a  fsimess 
of  intention  which  neither  sought  nor  required  dis- 
gxase:  and  by  a  purity  of  ^irtue  which  was  not 
only  untainted,  but  unsuspected. 

AABOK  BANCBOFT 

"Was  bom  at  Reading,  Massachusetts,  November 
10,  1755.  Uis  father  was  a  farmer,  and  the  son 
assisted  him  in  the  intervals  of  his  hurried  studies 
with  the  migratory  school  of  the  district.  He 
entered  Harvard  in  1774,  and  succeeded  in  the 
midst  of  the  revolutionary  difficulties  in  getting 
liis  degree  in  1788.  lie  became  a  clergyman,  and 
in  1780  accepted  a  call  to  Yarmouth,  Nova  Sco- 
tia, with  the  consent  of  the  executive  council  of 
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Hassachusetts.    On  his  return  in  1783,  he  was  en- 
gaged in  Connecticat  and  his  native  state  in  preach- 


ing, forming  a  permanent  connexion  with  aoongre- 
gationaj  society  at  Worcester,  in  1785.  He  pub- 
lished a  great  number  of  sermons  and  addresses.* 
Many  of  these  are  on  topics  of  religious  educa- 
tion. He  also  took  an  active  part  in  the  affairs 
of  his  town,  in  the  improvement  of  secular  in- 
struction. His  Life  of  Washington^  a  narrative 
written  with  ease  and  simplicity,  mainly  based  on 
the  work  of  Marshall,  in  which  he  led  the  way 
for  the  pursuits  of  his  son  the  historian,  was  pub- 
lished at  Worcester  in  an  octavo  volmne,  in  1807. 
He  delivered,  on  the  81st  January,  1836,  a  dis- 
course on  the  fifty  years  of  his  ministry  at 
Worcester,  which  has  been  printed  with  historical 
notes.  John  Adams  admired  his  Sermons  on  the 
Doctrines  of  the  Goepel,  In  1828,  he  acknow- 
ledges "the  gift  of  a  precious  volume.  It  is  a 
chain  of  diamonds  set  in  links  of  gold.  I  have 
never  read,  nor  heard  read,  a  volume  of  sermons 
better  calculated  and  adapted  to  the  age  and  coun- 
try in  which  it  was  written." 

Dr.  Bancroft  died  at  Worcester,  in  his  eighty- 
fifth  year,  August  19,  1840. 


GKOKOB  WASaiKOTOlf. 


General  Washington  was  exactly  six  feet  in  height ; 
he  appeared  taller,  as  his  shouli^rs  rose  a  httle 
higher  than  the  true  proportion.  His  eyes  were  of 
A  g^ay,  and  his  hair  of  a  brown  color.  His  limbs 
were  well  formed,  and  indicated  strength.  His  com- 
plexion was  light,  and  his  countenance  serene  and 
thoughtfuL 

His  manners  were  graceful,  manly,  and  dig^iified. 
His  general  appearance  never  failed  to  engage  the 
respect  and  esteem  of  all  who  approached  nim. 

Possessing  strong  natural  passions,  and  having  the 
nicest  feelings  of  honor,  he  was  in  early  life  prone 
keenly  to  resent  practices  which  carried  the  intention 
of  abuse  or  insult ;  but  the  reflections  of  maturer  age 
gave  him  the  most  perfect  government  of  hinoselt 
He  possessed  a  faculty  above  all  other  men  to  hide 
the  weaknesses  inseparable  from  human  nature ;  and 
he  bore  with  meekness  and  equanimity  his  distin- 
guished honors. 

Reserved,  but  not  haughty,  in  his  disposition,  he 
was  accessible  to  all  in  concerns  of  business,  but  he 
opened  himself  only  to  his  confidential  friends ;  and 
no  art  or  address  could  draw  from  him  on  opinion, 
which  he  thought  prudent  to  conceal 

He  was  not  so  much  distinguished  for  brilliancy 
of  genius  as  for  solidity  of  judgment,  and  consum- 
mate prudence  of  conduct  He  was  not  so  eminent 
for  any  one  quality  of  greatness  and  worth,  as  for 
the  union  of  those  great,  amiable,  and  good  quali- 
ties, which  are  very  rarely  combined  in  the  same 
charac^r. 

His  maxims  were  formed  upon  the  result  of  ma- 
ture reflection,  or  extensive  experience;  they  were 
the  invariable  rules  of  his  practice ;  and  on  all  im- 
portant instances,  he  seemed  to  have  an  intuitive 
view  of  what  the  occasion  rendered  fit  and  proper. 
He  pursued  his  purposes  with  a  resolution,  which» 
one  solitary  moment  excepted,  never  failed  him. 

Alive  to  social  pleasures,  he  delighted  to  enter 
into  familiar  conversation  with  his  acquaintance,  and 
was  sometimes  sportive  in  his  letters  to  his  friends ; 
but  he  never  lost  sight  of  the  dignity  of  his  charac- 
ter, nor  deviated  from  the  decorous  and  appropriate 
behaviour  becoming  hi»  station  in  society. 


*  Thlrty-flve  are  enamerated  la  the  notice  of  his  life  fW>m 
which  these  fbots  are  taken,  in  Lincoln's  Hlstorv  of  Woroestei; 
P.2C8. 
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He  eommuided  from  all  ike  most  reepectfdl  atten- 
tion,  and  no  man  in  his  company  ever  tell  into  light 
dp  lewd  conversation.  Uis  stjle  of  living  corre»- 
pon<]ed  with  his  wealth ;  but  his  extensive  establish- 
ment was  managed  with  the  strictest  economy,  and 
he  ever  reservea  ample  funds  liberally  to  promote 
schemes  of  private  benevolence,  and  works  of  pub- 
lic utility.  Punctual  himself  to  every  engagement, 
he  exacted  from  others  a  strict  fulnlment  of  con- 
tracts, but  to  the  necessitous  he  was  diffusive  in  his 
charities,  and  he  greatly  assisted  the  poorer  classes 
of  people  in  his  vicinity,  by  furnishing  them  with 
means  successfully  to  prosecute  plans  of  industry. 

In  domestic  and  private  life,  he  blended  the  au- 
thority of  the  niaster  with  the  core  and  kindness  of 
the  ffuardian  and  friend.  Solicitous  for  the  welfare 
of  his  slaves,  while  at  Mount  Vernon,  he  everj 
morning  rode  round  his  estates  to  examine  their 
conditiou ;  for  the  sick,  physicians  were  provided, 
and  to  the  weak  and  infirm  every  necessary  comfort 
was  administered.  The  servitude  of  the  negroes 
lay  with  weight  upon  his  mind ;  he  often  made  it 
the  subject  of  conversation,  and  revolved  several 
plans  for  their  general  emancipation;  but  could 
devise  none,  whicn  promised  success,  in  consistency 
with  humanity  to  them,  and  safety  to  the  state. 

The  address  presented  to  him  at  Alexandria,  on 
the  commencement  of  his  presidency,  fiilly  shows 
bow  much  he  wae  endeared  to  his  neighbors,  and 
the  affection  and  esteem  in  which  his  friends  held 
his  private  character. 

His  itidustrv  was  unremitted,  and  his  method  so 
exact,  that  all  the  eomphcateil  business  of  his  mili- 
tary command,  and  civil  administration,  was  man- 
aged without  confusion,  and  without  hurrj. 

^ot  feeling  the  lust  of  power,  and  ambitious  only 
for  honorable  fame,  he  devoted  himself  to  his  coun- 
try upon  the  most  disinterested  principles :  and  his 
actions  wore  not  the  semblance  but  the  reality  of 
virtue:  the  puritv  of  his  motives  was  accredited, 
and  absolute  confidence  placed  in  his  patriotism. 

While  filling  a  public  station,  the  performance  of 
his  duty  took  the  place  of  pleasure,  emolument,  and 
every  private  consideration.  During  the  more  criti- 
cal years  of  the  war,  a  smile  was  scarcely  seen  upon 
his  countenance ;  he  gave  himself  no  moments  of 
relaxation ;  but  his  whole  mind  was  engrossed  to  exe- 
eute  successfully  his  trust 

As  a  military  conomander,  he  struggled  with  in- 
numerable embarrassments,  arising  from  the  short 
enlistment  of  his  men,  and  from  the  want  of  provi- 
nons,  clothing,  arms,  and  ammunition ;  and  an 
opinion  of  his  achievements  should  be  formed  in 
new  of  these  inadeauate  means. 

The  first  years  oi  his  civil  administration  were 
attended  with  the  extraordinary  fact,  that  while  a 
great  proportion  of  his  countrymen  did  not  approve 
his  measures,  they  universally  venerated  his  charac- 
ter, and  relied  implicitly  on  his  integrity.  Although 
bis  opponents  eventually  deemed  it  expedient  to 
vilify  (lis  character,  that  they  might  diminish  his 
political  influence;  yet  the  moment  that  he  retired 
m>m  public  Kfe,  they  returned  to  their  ex]>re88ions 
of  veneration  and  esteem  ;  and  after  his  denth  used 
every  endeavor  to  secure  to  their  party  the  influ- 
ence of  his  name. 

He  was  as  eminent  for  piety  as  for  patriotism.  His 
public  and  private  conduct  evince,  tnat  he  impres- 
sively felt  a  sense  of  the  superintendence  of  Goa  and 
of  the  dependence  of  man.  In  his  addresses,  while 
at  the  head  of  the  army,  and* of  the  national  govern- 
ment, he  gratefully  noticed  the  signal  blessings  of 
Providence,  and  fervently  commended  his  country 
to  divine  benediction.  In  private,  he  was  known  to 
have  been  habitually  devout 


In  principle  and  pfaetiee  he  was  a  CftWafum.  HW 
support  of  an  Episcopal  church,  in  the  yieinity  of 
Mount  Vernon,  rested  principally  upon  him,  and 
here,  when  on  his  estate,  he  with  constAney  attend- 
ed public  worship.  In  his  address  to  the  American 
people,  at  the  close  of  the  war,  mentioning  the 
mvorable  period  of  the  world  at  which  the  inde- 
pendence of  his  country  was  estabtii^Md,  and  enu- 
merating the  causes  which  unitedly  had  ameliorated 
the  oonmtion  of  human  society,  he,  aboye  science, 
philosophy,  commerce,  and  all  other  considerataons, 
ranked  **the  pure  and  benign  Uaht  of  BevHaiwn* 
Supplicating  lle«yen  that  his  fellow  citicens  might 
oultivate  the  dispontion,  and  practise  the  virtues, 
which  exalt  a  community,  he  presented  the  follow- 
ing petition  to  his  God :  That  ne  would  most  gra- 
ciously be  pleased  to  dispose  us  all  to  do  justice,  to 
love  mercy,  and  to  demean  ourselves  with  that 
charity,  humility,  and  pacific  temper  of  mind,  which 
were  the  characteristics  of  the  JJirine  Author  ef 
cur  blened  religion;  without  a  humble  imitation  of 
whose  example  in  these  things,  we  ean  never  hope 
to  be  a  hapi>y  nation. 

During  the  war,  he  not  unfrequently  rode  ten  or 
twelve  miles  from  eamp  to  attend  pubHe  worship; 
and  he  never  omitted  this  attendance,  when  oppor- 
tunity presented 

In  the  establishment  of  his  presidential  household, 
he  reserved  to  himself  the  Babbath,  free  frt>m  the 
interruptions  of  private  visits,  or  public  ImsincM; 
and  throughout  the  eight  years  of  his  civil  adminis- 
tration,  he  gave  to  the  institutions  of  Christianity 
the  influence  of  his  example. 

He  was  as  fortunate  as  great  and  good 

Under  his  auspices,  a  civil  war  was  conducted  with 
mildness,  and  a  revolution  with  order.  Raised  him- 
self above  the  influence  of  popular  passions,  he  hap- 
pily directed  these  passions  to  the  most  useful  pur- 
poses. Uniting  the  talents  of  the  soldier  with  the 
qualifications  of  the  statesman,  and  pursuing,  un- 
moved by  difficulties,  the  noblest  end  oy  the  purest 
means,  he  had  the  supreme  satisfaciion  of  beholding 
the  complete  success  of  his  great  military  and  civS 
services,  in  the  independence  and  happiness  of  his 
country. 

HANNAH  ADAMS. 

Thb  life  of  this  lady  presents  an  admirable  exam- 
ple of  self-reliance  and  i)erseverftnce.  She  was 
probably  the  first  woman  in  the  country  to 
devote  herself  to  a  literary  life,  and  this,  too,  at  a 
time  when  the  temptations  such  a  oareer  could 
offer  to  either  sex,  were  insignificant,  eitb^  in 
yiew  of  fame  or  gain.^ 

Hannah  Adams  was  bom  at  Medfield,  near 
Boston,  in  1756.  Her  father  was  a  man  of  edu- 
cation, who  endeavored  to  procure  the  means  of 
8up[)ort  from  a  small  conntiy  t^tore.  To  the  use 
of  the  l)ooks  which  oons<titute<l — the  calls  of  his 
customers  being  taken  as  a  standanl — an  u'ndue 

Eroi)ortion  of  his  stock,  his  danghter  attributed 
er  early  taste  for  literature.  She  was  a  ditigent 
student,  although  ill  health  rendered  her  attend- 
ance at  school  extremely  irregular.  She  obtained 
from  some  young  divinity  students,  who  boarded 
at  her  father's  house,  a  knowledge  of  Greek  and 
Latin,  and  from  a  small  manuscript,  containing  an 
acC/Ount  of  Arminians,  Calvinisti*,  and  a  few  other 
leading  denominations,  in  the  possession  of  one  of 

I  these,  the  hint  of  her  first  work,  the  View  of  Be- 

\  ligiotu  Opinions. 

I       She  had  lost  her  mother  at  the  early  age  often 

1  years,  and  tlie  iU  snccess  of  her  father  In  lum* 


Mas  threw  the  family  on  their  own  resources. 
"DurinK  the  Americsn  Revolndonary  ww,"  she 
iitfbrms  Qs  in  her  admirable  little  autobiogr^hj, 
"1  leameil  to  weave  bobbin  tace,  whieh  was  then 
saleable,  and  much  irmre  profitable  to  me  than 
spinning,  sewing,  or  knitting,  which  hftd  pre- 
vionsly  been  inj  employment.  At  this  period,  1 
jbnnd  bnt  little  time  for  literary  pDrenita.  Bol  at 
the  termination  of  the  American  war,  thia  re- 
Bouroe  failed,  and  I  wa.i  again  left  in  a  destitute 
sitoBtion."  TboB  droani^tanoed,  she  oomtiieneed 
the  View  of  Relipons  Opntionn,  giving  instrno- 
tions  in  Greek  and  Latin  at  the  same  tune  to 
three  yooHgr  students  of  tlieology  in  the  neigh- 
borhood. Har  "  View,"  after  Tsrions  diflicnlties 
in  finding  a  printer,  was  pnblished  in  1784.  It 
met  with  a  gooil  satis,  of  which  the  printer  related 
the  pnrfit.  A  !>ecand  edition,  enlarged  and  oor- 
rected,  was  pablisbeil  in  ITBl,  which  by  tt«  aid 
of  fnend-s  who  mails  her  bargain  with  the  pab- 
lieher  and  exerted  theinselvea  in  obtaining  enb- 
Bcribera  for  oopiesi,  wsh  eo  «naeeR^1,  tliat,  as  she 
Bays,  "  the  emolument  I  derived  from  it  not  only 
place)]  me  in  a  ooinfortable  iiitoation,  but  enabled 
me  te  pay  the  debts  I  had  oontracteil  during  mine 
and  my  sister's  iUoeBs,  and  to  put  out  a  small  ram 
at  interest." 

Her  next  nnilertaking  was  a  HiiUfry  of  Naw 
England,  in  the  preparation  for  which  she 
pored  so  asjiiduonsly  over  old  colonial  reeords 
and  other  dim  mannscripts,  as  to  eerionsly  impair 
her  eyesight.  By  a  ci^ssation  from  labor,  ami 
frequent  use  of  "  landanora  and  sea  water  several 
times  in  the  course  of  the  day,  for  two  years," 
she  recovered,  and  by  employing  an  aiiiaunensis, 
was  enabletl  to  print  the  book  in  1TB9. 

Her  history  meeting  with  a  good  sale,  she 
formed  the  plan  of  abrid)(ing  it  for  the  use  of 
BOhoob.  Before  doing  this,  she  "set  about 
writing  a  concise  view  of  the  Christian  ruligion, 
selected  from  the  writings  of  eminent  laymen." 
"i  foand  it difBcnlt,"  she  oontinnes,  "to  procure 
proper  materials  for  the  work,  as  I  was  utterly 
unable  to  pnrchase  books.  A  considerable  part 
of  this  compilation,  as  well  as  the  additions  ti)  the 
third  edition  of  my  View  of  Religions,  was  ifrit- 
ton  in  booksellers'  shojis.  I  went  to  make  visits 
in  Boston,  in  order  to  consnlt  books  in  this  way, 
whioh  it  was  imiKis-iible  for  me  to  buy  or  bor- 
row." Tliese  difficulties,  so  simply  narrated  th:it 
we  almost  lose  Bight  of  their  formidableness,  siir- 
moniited,  and  the  manuscript  complefed,  others 
followiMl  with  publishers,  and  she  wna  glad  at  last 
to  sell  the  copyright  for  one  hundred  dollars  in 

Her  a)>ridged  History  of  New  England  was  an- 
fjcipateil  by  a  work  of  a  similar  character  by  the 
Rev.  Jedidioh  Mor^  author  of  the  first  Ameri- 
can geography.  This  led  to  a  controversy  which 
c-zoited  much  nttentiim  and  warmth  of  feeling. 
Iler  book,  when  it  appeared,  unfbrtunately  brought 
her  no  remnneration,  on  account  of  the  failure  of 
her  printer.  Her  {>ereoiial  and  literary  merits 
hnd,  nowever,  by  this  tiine  gaiueil  her  many  and 
intlneutial  friends,ainongwliom  President  Adams 
was  pret^minent  in  rank  and  kindneiis,  and  by 
their  aid  she  was  enabled  to  supply  her  simple 
wants  and  proseente  her  studies. 

The  labor  to  whirli  she  next  devoted  herself, 
was  a  Hiftory  of  (A«  /mm.    This  snhjeot  engaged 


^^ 


f  A-       e.^  o-Co-»~vt*  , 


all  her  attention.  "  If  you  would  know  Miss 
Adams,"  said  one  of  her  friends,  "  you  must  lalk 
to  her  about  the  Jews."  She  Gorres;)<inded  with 
the  Abb6  Gregoire  ui>on  the  subject,  and  consult- 
ed every  anthority  to  whieh  she  could  obtain 
access.  In  this  last  respect,  her  resources  wero 
less  limited  than  at  previous  periods  of  her  life, 
as  she  had  free  access  to  tlie  Boston  Atlienicnm, 
and  the  library  of  hor  friend  the  liev,  J.  S.  Buck- 
minster.  Her  fiiiling  health,  however,  prevented 
the  completion  of  her  work. 

In  the  latter  years  of  tier  life.  Miss  Adams  en- 
joyed a  comfortable  annuity  rained  i>v  her  friends. 
She  died  at  Brookline,  near  Boston,'l832.  Her 
autobiography,  with  a  ramtinnation  by  a  friend, 
Mrs.  U.  F.  Lee,  was  pabiiahod  in  the  same  year.* 


War  in  the  Southern  Department  "ftheC 
Statm,  was  a  memlier  of  a  leading  family  in  Vir- 
ginia, where  ha  was  born,  January  31),  1756,  He 
was  educated  at  Princeton  College. 

In  1TT6  he  was  made  captain  of  one  of  the  six 
companies  of  cavalry  raised  by  Virginia.  In  Sep- 
tember, 1777,  these  companies  formed  into  one 
regiment  were  united  with  the  Continental  army. 
Lee  soon  gained  distinction  by  the  high  state 
^f  discipline  and  efficiency  he  niaintuinetl  in  his 
company,  which  at  the  battle  of  Gcnnantown 
was  select«il  by  Washington  as  his  body-ffnard. 
In  January,  1778,  when  oceupying  with  ten  men 
a  stone  house,  the  rest  of  his  troop  being  absent 
in  search  of  forage,  the  building  was  snrroundeO 
by  two  hundred  of  the  enemy's  cavalry,  who  en- 
deavored to  take  him  prisoner,  but weremet  with 
so  determined  a  resistance  that  they  were  com- 
pelled to  retreat.  He  was  soon  after  this  proinot- 
ed  to  the  rank  of  m^jor,  with  the  command  of 
three  companies  of  cavalry;  and  in  1760,  having 
been  made  lieutenant-colonel,  was  sent  with  his 
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troops  to  join  the  southern  array  under  Gene- 
ral Greene,  where  he  remained  until  the  close  of 
the  war,  distinguishing  himself  in  several  actions. 

In  1786  he  was  sent  to  Congress,  where  he 
remained'  until  the  new  constitution  went  into 
operation.  In  1792,  having  previously  served  in 
the  house  of  delegates  and  the  convention  for  the 
ratification  of  the  federal  Constitution,  he  was 
elected  governor  of  Vir^nia.  In  the  last  of  his 
three  years  of  oflSce,  he  was  placed  by  President 
Washington  in  command  of  the  forces  sent  to  the 
western  part  of  Pennsylvania  to  suppress  the 
Whiskey  Insurrection.  In  1799  he  was  sent  to 
Congress. 

He  was  honorably  distinguished  by  this  body 
in  being  selected  to  deliver  the  funeral  eulogy  on 
Washington,  in  ihe  course  of  which  the  memora- 
ble sentence,  "  First  in  war,  first  in  peace,  and 
first  in  the  hearts  of  his  countrymen,"  occurs. 

Lee  remained  in  Congrea?  until  the  accession 
of  Jefferson  in  1801,  after  which  he  did  not 
again  hold  public  ofl3ce.         • 

His  profuse  hospitality  involved  him  in  pecuni- 
ary embarrassment,  which,  however  disagreeable 
to  himself,  prove<l  advantageous  to  the  public,  as 
during  and  probably  in  consequence  of  his  con- 
finement as  a  debtor,*  within  the  bounds  of 
Spottsylvania  countv,  in  1809,  he  wrote  his  cele- 
brated memoirs.  I'hey  were  published  without 
any  preface  in  two  octavo  volumes,  by  Bradfonl 
and  Inskeep,  Philadelphia.  In  July,  1812,  while 
in  Baltimore,  Lee  took  part  in  the  defence  of  the 
house  occupied  by  Mr.  Hanson,  one  of  the  editors 
of  the  Federal  RepubUcan.  This  paper  had 
shortly  before  published  strictures  on  ttie  declara- 
tion of  war  of  June  19,  and  its  ofiice  had  in  conse- 
Suence  been  attacked  by  a  mob,  who  destroyed 
tic  printing  materials  and  building.  The  publi- 
cation of  the  paper  was  soon  after  resumed  in 
Greorgetown,  and  the  numbers  distributed  from  a 
hodse  in  Baltimore.  Anticipating  an  attack, 
Hanson  had  provided  arms  and  been  joined  by 
General  Greene,  Greneral  Lingan,  John  How- 
ard Payne,  and  others.  The  mob  on  the  even- 
ing of  the  27th  attempted  to  foi*ce  the  door. 
Muskets  were  fired  during  the  confusion,  by 
which  two  persons  were  killed  and  several 
wounded.  The  militai'y  appeareil,  and  the  occu- 
pants of  the  house  surrenaered  on  promise  of 
being  protected  within  the  city  prison.  On  tlio 
following  night  the  prison  was  attacked  by  the 
mob,  who  succeeded  in  effecting  an  entrance, 
killed  Lingan  and  wounded  eleven  othei's,  among 
whom  was  General  Lee.  Some  of  the  rioters* 
were  arrested,  tried,  and  acquitted.  In  conse- 
quence of  the  injuries  thus  received,  the  Gene- 
ral's health  declined.  A  visit  to  the  West  Indies 
proved  of  no  benefit  to  him,  and  he  returned  to 
the  United  States  in  1818,  where  he  died  on  the 
25th  of  March,  at  the  residence  of  Mrs.  Shaw, 
the  daughter  of  General  Greene,  Cumberland 
Island,  near  St.  Mary^  Georgia. 

Lree's  memoirs  were  reprinted  in  1827  at  Wa=5h- 


*  A  story  Is  told,  that,  having  b«en  arrested  for  debt,  as  he 
was  riding  along  with  the  ^heriflT.  he  remarked,  that  be  was 
glad  that  he  was  on  his  wav  to  a  place  of  conflneinent,  since 
having  been  bitten  by  a  maa  dog  he  needed  to  be  taken  care 
ot  Boon  after  this  introdnction  of  the  subject,  he  assumed 
such  energetic  symptoms  of  mania  that  the  omdal  made  off  in 
hot  baste.— Allen's  Biog.  Die. 


ington.  The  editor,  H.  Lee,  in  a  brief  prefiuMi 
acknowledged  the  assistance  of  friends  in  pro- 
viding for  the  expenses  of  the  edition.  Such  aid 
should  not  have  been  needed,  for  the  work,  in  ad- 
dition to  its  historical  value  as  the  testimony  of 
a  prominent  actor,  is  valuable  on  account  of  its 
literanr  merit  as  a  life-like  and  spirited  narratiTe. 
It  is  plain  in  style,  and  the  want  o£  dates  renders 
it  somewhat  inconvenient  in  the  absence  of  an 
index  for  reference. 

One  of  the  most  valuable  and  interesting  por- 
tions of  the  book  is  the  minute  narrative  of  the  gal- 
lant attempt  of  Sergeant  Chmnpe  to  carry  off  Ar- 
nold from  New  York,  after  the  detection  o^  his 
treason,  an  object  Washington  was  anxious  to 
accomplish,  from  a  humane  desire  to  save  Andre. 
Champe  undertook  the  service  at  the  request  of 
Lee,  who  overcame  the  sergeant^s  scruples  to  de- 
sertion from  the  American  anny,  a  course  essen- 
tial to  preserve  secresy.  He  was  instructed  to 
obtain  possession  of  Arnold  if  possible,  bat  under 
no  circumstances  to  take  his  life. 

Giving  to  the  sergeant  three  guineas,  and  present- 
ing his  best  wifthes,  Lee  recommended  him  to  stmK 
without  delay,  and  enjoined  him  to  commanieale  hit 
arrival  in  New  York  aa  soon  thereafter  as  might  be 
practicable.  Champe  pulling  out  his  watch,  com- 
pared it  with  the  m^r^s,.  reminding  the  laUer  of 
the  importance  of  holding  back  pursuit,  which  he 
was  convinced  would  take  place  in  the  cour^  of  the 
night,  and  which  might  be  fatal,  a«  he  knew  that  he 
should  be  obliged  to  zigzag  in  order  to  avoid  the 
pntroles,  which  would  consume  time.  It  was  now 
neariy  eleven.  The  sergeant  returned  to  camp,  and 
taking  his  clonk,  valise  and  orderiy  book,  he  drew 
his  hoi*8e  from  the  picket,  and  mounting  him  put 
himself  upon  fortune.  Lee,  charmed  with  his  expe- 
ditious consummation  of  the  first  part  of  the  enter- 
prise, retired  to  rest  Useless  attempt!  the  past 
scene  could  not  be  obliterated ;  and,  indeed,  nad 
that  been  pmcticnble,  the  interruption  which  ensued 
would  have  stopped  repoee. 

Within  half  an  hour  Captain  Cames,  officer  of 
the  day,  waited  upon  the  major,  and  with  consider 
rabte  emotion  told  him  that  one  of  the  patrole  had 
fallen  in  with  a  dragoon,  who,  being  challenged, 
put  spur  to  his  horse  and  escaped,  tliough  instantly 
pursued.  Lee  complaining  of  the  interruption,  and 
pretending  to  be  extremely  fatigued  by  nis  ride  to 
and  from  heailquarters,  answered  as  if  he  did  not 
understand  what  had  been  said,  which  compelled  the 
captain  to  repeat  it  Who  can  the  fellow  that  was 
pursued  be?  inquired  the  major;  adding,  a  coun- 
tryman, probably.  No,  replied  the  captain,  the  pa- 
trole sufficiently  distiiignished  him  as  to  know  that 
he  was  a  dragoon  ;  probably  one  from  the  army,  if 
not  certainly  one  of  our  own.  This  idea  was  ridi- 
culed from  Its  improbability,  as  during  the  whole 
war  but  a  single  dragoon  had  desert^  fr<Hn  the 
legion.  This  did  not  convince  Cames,  so  much 
stress  was  it  now  the  fashion  to  lay  on  the  deeertioa 
of  Arnold,  and  the  probable  effect  of  his  example. 
The  captain  withdrew  to  examine  the  squadron  of 
horse,  .whom  he  had  ordered  to  assemble  in  pursu- 
ance of  established  usage  on  similar  occasions.  Very 
quickly  he  returned,  stating  that  the  scoundrel  was 
known,  and  was  no  less  a  person  than  the  sergeant- 
major,  who  had  gone  off  with  his  horse,  ba^^age, 
arms  and  orderly  book — so  presumed,  as  neither  the 
one  nor  the  other  could  be  found.  Sensibly  affected 
at  the  supposed  baseness  of  a  soldier  extremely  re- 
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quoted,  ihe  captain  added  that  he  had  ordered  a 
party  to  make  ready  for  pursuit,  and  begged  the 
maior^B  written  orders. 

Occasionally  this  discourse  was  interrupted,  and 
every  idea  suggested  which  the  excellent  character 
of  the  serseaut  warranted,  to  induce  the  suspicion 
that  he  had  not  deserted,  but  had  taken  the  liberty 
to  leave  camp  with  a  view  to  personal  pleasure :  an 
example,  saia  Lee,  too  often  set  by  the  officers  them- 
aelves,  destructive  as  it  was  of  discipline,  opposed 
as  it  was  to  orders,  and  disastrous  as  it  might  prove 
to  the  corps  in  the  course  of  service.    , 

Some  little  delay  wns  thus  interposed;  but  it 
being  now  announced  that  the  pursmng  party  was 
ready,  major  Lee  directed  a  change  in  the  officer, 
saying  that  he  had  a  particular  service  in  view, 
which  he  hod  determinea  to  entrust  to  the  lieutenant 
ready  for  dnty,  and  which  probably  must  be  per- 
formed in  the  morning.  He  therefore  directed  nim 
to  summon  cornet  Middleton  for  the  present  com- 
mand. Lee  was  induced  thus  to  act,  first  to  add  to 
the  delay,  and  next  from  his  knowledge  of  the  tender- 
ness of  Middleton's  disposition,  which  he  hoped 
would  lead  to  the  protection  of  Ghampe  should  he 
be  taken.  Within  ten  minutes  Middleton  appeared 
to  receive  his  orders,  which  were  deliverea  to  him 
made  out  in  the  customary  form,  and  signed  by  the 
major.  "  Pursue  so  far  as  you  can  with  safety  ser- 
geant Champe,  who  is  suspccteil  of  deserting  to  the 
enemy,  and  has  taken  the  road  leading  to  Paulus 
Hook.  Brinff  him  alive,  that  he  may  suffer  in  the 
presence  of  the  army ;  but  kill  him  if  he  resists,  or 
escapes  after  being  taken." 

Detaining  the  cornet  a  few  minutes  longer  in  ad- 
vising him  what  course  to  pursue, — urging  him  to 
take  care  of  the  horse  and  accoutrements,  if  reco- 
vered,~-and  enjoining  him  to  be  on  his  guard,  lest  he 
might,  by  his  eager  pursuit,  improvidcntly  fall  into 
the  hands  of  the  enemy, — the  maior  dismissed  Mid- 
dleton, wishing  him  success.  A  shower  of  rain  fell 
soon  after  Champe's  departure,  which  enabled  the 
pursuing  dragoons  to  take  the  trail  of  his  horse ; 
Knowing,  fes  officer  and  tnwper  did,  the  make  of 
their  shoes,  whose  impression  was  an  unerring 
guide.* 

When  Middleton  departed,  it  was  a  few  minutes 
past  twelve ;  so  that  Cnampe  had  only  the  start  of 
ratiier  more  than  an  hour, — by  no  means  as  long  as 
was  desired.  Lee  became  very  unhappy,  not  only 
because  the  estimable  and  gallant  Champe  might  bie 
injured,  but  lest  the  enterprise  might  be  delayed: 
and  he  spent  a  sleepless  night  The  pursuing  party 
during  tne  night,  was,  on  Uieir  part,  delayed  by  the 
necessary  halts  to  examine  occasionally  the  road,  as 
the  impression  of  the  horse's  shoes  directed  their 
course ;  this  was  unfortunately  too  evident,  no  other 
horse  having  passed  along  the  road  since  the  shower. 
When  the  day  broke,  Middleton  was  no  longer 
forced  to  halt,  and  he  pressed  on  with  rapidity.  As- 
cending an  eminence  before  he  reachea  the  Three 
Piilgeons,  some  miles  on  the  north  of  the  village  of 
Bergen,  as  the  pursuing  party  reached  its  summit, 
Champe  was  descried  not  more  than  half  a  mile  in 
front  Resembling  an  Indian  in  his  vigilance,  the 
sergeant  at  the  same  moment  discovered  the  party 
(whose  object  he  was  no  stranger  to),  and  giving 
spur  to  his  horse,  he  determined  to  outstrip  his  pur- 
suers. Middleton  at  the  same  instant  put  his  horses 
to  the  top  of  their  speed ;  and  being  (as  the  legion 


*  Tb«  horsss  being  all  shod  bv  oar  own  farriers,  the  shoes 
were  made  In  the  same  form  ;  which,  with  a  private  mark  an- 
nexed to  the  fore-shoes,  and  known  to  the  troopers,  pointed 
oat  the  trail  of  onr  dragoons  to  each  other,  which  was  often 
vezj  useful. 


all  were)  well  acquainted  with  t^e  country,  he 
recollected  a  short  route  through  the  woods  to  the 
bridge  below  Bergen,  which  diverged  from  the  great 
road  iust  after  you  gain  the  Three  Pidgcons.  Reach- 
ing tne  point  of  separation,  he  halted ;  and  dividing 
his  ]^rty,  directeaa  serseant  with  a  few  dragoons 
to  take  the  near  cut,  and  possess  with  nil  possible 
despatch  the  bridge,  while  he  with  the  residue  fol- 
lowed Champe;  not  doubting  but  that  Champe 
must  deliver  himself  up,  as  he  would  be  closed  be- 
tween himself  and  his  sergeant  Champe  did  not 
foreet  the  short  cut,  and  would  have  taken  it  him- 
self but  he  knew  it  was  the  usual  route  of  our  par- 
ties when  returning  in  the  day  from  the  neighoor- 
hood  of  the  enemy,  properly  preferring  the  woods 
to  the  road.  He  consequently  avoided  it ;  and  per- 
suaded that  Middleton  would  avail  himself  or  it, 
wisely  resolved  to  relinquish  his  intention  of  getting 
to  Paulus  Hook,  and  to  seek  refuge  from  two  British 
galleys,  lying  a  few  miles  to  the  west  of  Bergen. 

This  was  a  station  always  occupied  by  one  or  two 
galleys,  and  which  it  was  known  now  lay  there. 
Kntering  the  village  of  Bergen,  Champe  turned  to 
his  right,  and  di^uising  his  change  of  course  as 
much  as  he  could  by  taking  the  ben  ten  streets,  turn- 
ing as  they  turned,  he  passed  through  the  village 
and  took  the  road  towards  Elizabethtown  Point 
Middleton's  sergeant  gained  the  bridge,  where  he 
concealed  himself,  ready  to  pounce  upon  Champe 
when  he  came  up;  and  Middleton,  pursuing  his 
course  through  Bei^en,  soon  got  also  to  the  bridge, 
when,  to  his  extreme  mortification,  he  found  tlint 
the  sergeant  had  slipped  through  his  fii.gera.  Re- 
turning up  the  road,  ne  inquired  of  the  viihigers  of 
Bergen,  whether  a  dragoon  had  been  seen  that 
morning  preceding  his  party.  He  was  answered  in 
the  affirmative,  but  could  learn  nothing  satisfactorily 
as  to  the  route  he  took.  While  engaged  in  inquiries 
himself,  he  spread  his  party  through  the  village  to 
strike  the  troil  of  Champe's  horse,  a  resort  always  re- 
curred to.  Some  of  his  dragoons  hit  it  just  as  the 
sergeant,  leaving  the  village,  got  in  the  road  to  the 
Point  Pursuit  was  renewed  with  vigor,  and  again 
Champe  was  descried.  He,  apprehending  the  event, 
had  prepared  himself  for  it,  by  lashing  his  vah'se 
(containing  his  clothes  and  orderly  book)  on  his 
shoulders,  and  holding  his  drawn  sword  in  his  hand, 
having  thrown  away  its  scabbard.  This  he  did  to 
save  what  was  indispensable  to  him,  and  to  prevent 
any  interruption  to  his  swimming  by  tlie  scabbard, 
should  Middleton,  as  he  presumed,  when  disiippointed 
at  tie  bridge,  take  the  measures  adopted  oy  him. 
The  pursuit  wns  rapid  and  close,  as  the  stop  occa- 
sioned by  the  sen^eant's  preparations  for  swimming 
had  brought  Middleton  within  two  or  tliree  hundred 
yards.  As  soon  as  Champe  got  abreast  of  the  gal- 
leys, he  dismounted,  and  running  through  the  marsh 
to  the  river,  plunged  into  it,  cidling  upon  the  gal- 
leys for  help.  This  was  readily  given ;  they  fired 
upon  our  horse,  and  sent  a  boat  to  meet  Cnampe, 
who  was  taken  in  and  carried  on  board,  and  con- 
veyed to  New  York  with  a  letter  from  the  captain 
of  the  galley,  stating  the  past  scene,  all  of  which  he 
had  seen. 

The  horse  with  his  equipments,  the  sergeant's 
cloak  and  sword  scabbard,  were  recovered;  the 
sword  itself,  being  held  by  Champe  until  he  plunged 
into  the  river,  was  lost,  as  Middleton  found  it 
necessary  to  retire  without  searching  for  it 

About  three  o'clock  in  the  evening  our  party  re- 
turned, and  the  soldiers,  seeing  the  horse  (well 
known  to  them)  in  our  possession,  made  the  air 
resound  with  exclamations  that  the  scoundrel  was 
killed. 

Mfyor  Lee,  called  by  this  heart-rending  annuncia- 
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tion  from  his  tent,  saw  th«  sergeaof  s  hone  led  by 
ODe  of  Middleton*s  dragoons,  and  began  to  reproaon 
himself  with  the  blood  of  the  high  priied  £aithnil  and 
intrepid  Cbampe.  Stifling  his  agony,  he  advanced 
to  meet  Middleton,  and  became  somewhat  relieyed 
as  soon  as  he  got  near  enough  to  discern  the  counte- 
nance of  his  officer  and  party.  There  was  evidenee 
in  their  looks  of  disappointment,  and  he  was  quickly 
relieved  by  Middleton  s  information  that  the  sergeant 
had  effected  his  escape  with  the  loss  of  his  hone, 
and  narrated  the  particulan  just  recited. 

Lee's  joy  was  now  as  fall  as,  the  moment  before, 
his  torture  had  been  excruciating.  Never  was  a 
happier  conclusion.  The  serg^nt  escaped  unhurt, 
carrying  with  him  to  the  enemy  undeniable  testi- 
mony of  the  sincerity  of  his  desertion,— cancelling 
every  apprehension  before  entertained,  lest  the 
enemy  might  suspect  him  of  being  what  he  really 


Major  Lee  imparted  to  the  eommander-in-ehief 
the  occurrence,  who  was  sensibly  affected  by  the 
hair-breadth  escape  of  Champe,  and  anticipated 
with  pleaiBure  the  good  effect  sure  to  follow  the  ene- 
my's Knowledge  of  its  manner. 

On  the  fourth  day  after  Champe's  departure,  Lee 
received  a  letter  from  him,  written  the  day  before 
in  a  disguised  hand,  without  any  signature,  and 
stating  what  hod  passed  after  he  got  on  board  the 
galley,  where  he  was  kindly  received. 

He  was  carried  to  the  commandant  of  New  York 
as  soon  as  he  arrived,  and  presented  the  letter  ad- 
dressed to  this  officer  from  the  captain  of  the  galley. 
Being  asked  as  to  what  corps  he  belonged,  and  a 
few  other  conmion  queBtions,he  was  sent  under  care 
of  an  orderly  sergeant  to  the  adjutant-general,  who, 
finding  that  he  was  sergeant-major  of  the  legion 
horse,  heretofore  remarkable  for  their  fidelity,  he 
began  to  interrogate  him.  He  was  told  by  Champe, 
that  such  was  the  spirit  of  defection  which  pre- 
vailed among  the  American  troops  in  consequence 
of  Arnold's  example,  that  he  hau  no  doubt,  if  the 
temper  was  properly  cherished,  Washington's  ranks 
would  not  only  be  greatly  thinned,  bu?  that  some 
of  his  beet  corps  would  leave  him.  To  this  conclu- 
sion, the  sergeant  said,  he  was  led  by  his  own  obser- 
yations,  and  especially  by  his  knowle^Ige  of  the  dis- 
contents which  agitated  the  corps  to  which  he  had 
belonged.  His  size,  place  of  birth,  his  form,  coun- 
tenance, color  of  his  hair,  the  corps  in  which  he  had 
served,  with  other  remarks,  in  conformity  to  the 
British  usage,  was  noted  in  a  large  folio  book.  Af- 
ter this  was  finished,  he  was  sent  to  the  commander- 
in-chief,  in  charge  of  one  of  the  staff,  with  a  letter 
from  the  adjutant-generaL  Sir  Henry  Clinton 
treated  him  very  kindly,  and  detained  him  more 
than  one  hour,  asking  him  many  questions,  all  lead- 
ing,— firat  to  know  to  what  extent  this  spirit  of  de- 
fection might  be  pushed  by  proper  incitements, — 
what  the  most  operating  incitements, — whether  any 
general  officera  were  suspected  by  Washington  as 
concerned  in  Arnold's  conspiracy,  or  any  other  offi- 
cen  of  note ; — who  they  were,  and  whether  the 
troops  approved  or  censured  Washing^n's  suspi- 
cions;— whether  his  |K)pTilarity  in  the  army  was 
sinking,  or  contiimed  stationary.  What  was  major 
Andre's  situation, — whether  any  change  had  taken 
place  in  the  manner  of  his  confinement, — what  was  the 
current  opinion  of  his  probable  fate, — and  whetiier 
it  was  tliought  Washington  would  treat  him  as  a  spy. 
To  these  various  interrogations,  some  of  which  were 
perplexing,  Champe  answered  warily;  exciting, 
nevertheless,  hopes  that  the  adoption  of  proper 
measures  to  encourage  desertion  (of  which  he  could 
not  pretend  to  form  an  opinion)  would  certainly 
bring  off  hundreds  of  the  American  sc^dien,  in- 


eluding  some  of  the  beat  troopa,  hone  as  wtSk  mm 
foot  Respecting  the  £ate  of  An^b^  he  said  he  was 
ignorant,  though  there  appeared  to  be  a  gaaeral  wiali 
in  the  army  that  his  life  shoeld  not  be  takea ;  and 
that  he  believed  it  would  depend  Biore  vpon  tike 
disposition  of  Congresa,  than  on  the  wiH  <»  Wasfe^ 
ingtoo. 

After  this  long  oonyenalion  ended,  sir  Henry  pr^ 
seated  Champe  with  a  ooople  of  guineas,  and  reeoa»p 
■kended  him  to  wait  upon  general  Arnold,  who  wa* 
engaged  in  raising  an  American  legion  in  the  set  fine 
of  hu  majesty.  He  directed  CHie  of  bis  aida  to 
write  to  Arnold  by  Champe,  stating  who  he  was, 
and  what  he  had  said  about  the  dii^oaition  in  the 
army  to  follow  his  example ;  which  very  saon  done, 
it  was  given  to  the  orderly  attending  on  Champe  to 
be  presented  with  the  deserter  to  general  Arnold. 
Arnold  expressed  much  satis&ction  on  hearing  fran 
Champe  the  manner  of  his  eecuje,  and  the  e^cl  ot 
Arnold's  exaDq)le;  and  eoneluded  his  numeioua 
inquiries  by  assigning  qnarten  to  the  sergeant, — 
the  same  as  were  ooeupied  by  hia  reermting  ser> 
geantSL 

He  also  prop<iaed  to  Champe  to  join  his  legion, 
telling  him  he  would  give  to  him  the  same  station 
he  had  held  in  the  rebel  service,  and  promising  fur- 
ther mlyanoement  when  merited.  Expresnng  hk 
wi^  to  retire  from  war,  and  his  conviction  of  tne 
certainty  of  his  being  hung  if  ever  taken  by  the 
rebels,  he  begged  to  be  excused  from  enlistment; 
assuring  the  general,  that  should  he  diange  his 
mind,  he  would  certainly  accept  his  offer.  Raring 
to  the  assigned  quarters,  Champe  now  turned  bis 
attention  to  the  deHvery  of  his  letters,  which  he 
could  not  effect  until  the  next  night,  and  then  oaly 
to  one  of  the  two  incognita  to  whom  he  was  recom- 
mended. This  man  received  the  sergeant  with  ex- 
treme attention,  and  having  read  the  letter,  assured 
Champe  that  he  might  rely  on  his  faithful  oo-opera* 
tion  in  doing  everything  in  hie  power  consistent 
with  his  safety,  to  guard  which  reqmred  the  utmost 
prudence  ana  circumspection.  The  sole  object  in 
which  the  aid  of  this  mdiyidual  was  reqmred,  re- 
guarded  the  general  and  othen  of  our  army,  implicat- 
ed in  the  information  sent  to  Washington  by  him. 
To  this  object  Champe  urged  his  attention ;  aasum^ 
him  of  the  solicitude  it  bad  excited,  and  telhng  him 
that  its  speedy  investigation  had  induced  the  general 
to  send  nim  into  Kew  York.  Promising  to  enter 
upon  it  with  zeal,  and  engaging  to  send  out  Champe  a 
letten  to  major  Lee,  he  fixed  the  time  and  place  for 
their  next  meeting,  when  they  separated. 

Lee  made  known  to  the  general  what  had  been 
transmitted  to  him  by  Champe,  and  received  m  an- 
swer directions  to  press  Champe  to  the  expeditioi» 
conclusion  of  his  mission;  as  the  fiite  of  Andre 
would  be  soon  decided,  when  little  or  no  delay  could 
be  admitted  in  executing  whatever  sentence  the 
court  might  decree.  The  same  messenger  who 
brought  Champe's  letter,  returned  with  the  ordered 
communication.  Five  days  had  nearly  elapsed  after 
reaching  isevr  York,  before  Champe  saw  the  oon- 
fidant  to  whom  only  the  attempt  agpainst  Arnold  was 
to  be  entrusted.  This  person  eirtered  with  promp* 
titude  into  the  design,  promising  his  cordial  aasMt* 
ance.  To  procure  a  proper  associate  to  Champe  was 
the  first  object,  and  this  he  promised  to  do  with  all 
possible  despatcli.  Furnishing  a  eonyeyanee  to  Lee, 
we  again  heard  from  Champe,  who  stated  what  I 
have  related,  with  the  additional  intelligence  that 
he  had  that  morning  (the  last  of  September)  been 
appointed  one  of  Arnold's  recruiting  sergeants,  hav- 
ing enlisted  the  day  before  with  Arnold ;  and  that 
he  was  induced  to  take  this  afflicting  step,  for  the 
purpose  of  securing  uninterrupted  ingress  and 
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to  the  hotme  wliioh  the  geuend  occupied;  it  being 
indispeneable  to  a  speedy  concluBion  -of  the  difficult 
enterprise  which  the  information  he  had  just  received 
had  so  forcibly  urged.    He  added,  that  the  difficul- 
ties io  his  way  were  numerous  and  stubborn,  and 
that  his  prospect  of  success  was  by  no  means  cheer- 
ing.    With  respect  to  the  additional  treason,  he  as- 
serted that  he  had  every  reason  to  believe  that  it 
was  groundless ;  that  the  report  took  its  rise  in  the 
enemy's  camp,  and  that  he  hoped  soon  to  dear  up 
that  matter  satisfactorilj.    The  pleasure  which  the 
last  part  of  this  conununication  afforded,  was  damped 
by^  tne  tidings  it  imparted  respecting  Arnold,  as  on 
his  speedy  &livery  depended  Andre  s  relief    The 
interposition  of  sir  Henry  Clinton,  wJio  was  ex- 
tremely anxious  to  save  his  much  loved  aid-de-camp, 
still  continued ;  and  it  was  expected  the  examination 
of  witnesses  and  the  defence  of  the  prisoner,  would 
protract  the  decision  of  the  court  of  inquiry,  now 
assembled,  and  give  sufficient  time  for  the  consum- 
mation of  the  project  committed  to  Champe.    A 
complete  disappointment  took  place  from  a  ouarter 
unforeseen  ana  unexpected,     llie  honorable  and 
accomplished  Andr^,  Knowing  his  guilt,  disdained 
defence,  and  prevented  the  examination  of  witnesses 
by  confessing  the  character  in  which  he  stood.     Oa 
the  next  day  (the  2d  of  October)  the  court  again 
assembled ;  when  every  doubt  that  oould  possibly 
arise  in  the  case  having  been  removed  bv  the  pre- 
rious  confession,  Andre  was  declared  to  be  a  spy, 
and  condemned  to  suffer  accordingly. 

The  sentence  was  executed  on  the  subsequent  day 
in  the  usual  form,  the  commander-in-chief  deeming 
it  improper  to  interpose  any  delay.  In  this  decision 
he  was  warranted  by  the  very  unpromising  intelli- 
gence received  from  Champe, — by  the  still  existing 
implication  of  other  officers  in  Arnold's  conspiracy, 
— ^by  a  due  regard  to  public  opinion,— and  by  real 
tenderness  to  the  condemned. 

Neither  Congress  nor  the  nation  could  have  been 
with  propriety  informed  of  the  cause  of  the  delay, 
and  without  such  information  it  must  have  excited 
in  both  alarm  and  suspicion.  Andr6  himself  could 
not  have  been  entrusted  with  the  secret,  and  would 
consequently  have  attributed  the  unlooked-for  event 
to  the  expostulation  and  exertion  of  sir  Henry  Clin- 
ton, which  would  not  ftul  to  produce  in  his  br^st 
expectations  of  ultimate  relief;  to  excite  which 
would  have  been  cruel,  as  the  realization  of  such 
expectation  depended  upon  a  possible  but  improba- 
ble contingency.  The  fate  of  Andre,  hastened  by  him- 
self, deprived  the  enterprise  committed  to  Champe 
of  a  feature  which  haa  been  highly  prized  by  its 
projector,  and  which  had  very  much  engaged  the 
heart  of  the  individual  chosen  to  execute  it. 

Washington  ordered  major  Lee  to  communicate 
what  had  passed  to  the  sergeant,  with  directions  to 
encourage  him  to  prosecute  with  unrelaxed  vigor 
the  remaining  objects  of  his  instructions,  but  to 
intermit  haste  in  the  execution  only  as  far  as  was 
compatible  with  final  success. 

This  was  accordingly  done  by  the  first  opportu- 
nity, in  the  manner  directed.  Champe  deplored  the 
sad  necessity  which  occurred,  and  candidly  confessed 
that  the  hope  of  enabling  Washington  to  save  the 
life  of  Andr^  (who  l^ad  been  the  subject  of  universal 
commiseration  in  the  American  camp)  greatly  con- 
tributed to  remove  the  serious  difficulties  which  op- 
posed his  acceding  to  the  proposition  when  first  pro- 
pounded. Some  documents  accompanied  this  com- 
munication, tending  to  prove  the  innocence  of  the 
aeeused  general ;  they  were  completely  satisfactory, 
and  did  credit  to  the  discrimination,  zeal  and  dili- 
gence of  the  sergeant  Lee  inclosed  them  immedi- 
ately to  the  oommander-in-chie^  who  was  pleased  to 


express  the  satisfaction  he  derived  from  the  informa- 
tion, and  to  order  the  major  to  wait  upon  him  the 
next  day ;  when  the  whole  subject  was  re-examined; 
and  the  distrust  heretofore  entertained  of  the  accused 
was  for  ever  dismissed.  Nothing  now  remained  to 
be  done,  but  the  seizure  and  safe  delivery  of  Arnold. 
To  this  object  Champe  gave  his  undivided  attention : 
and  on  the  19th  October  major  Lee  received  from 
him  a  very  particular  account  of  tlie  progress  he 
had  made,  with  the  outlines  of  his  plan.  Tiiis  was, 
without  delay,  submitted  to  Washington;  with  a 
request  for  a  few  additional  guiueasw  The  general's 
letter,  written  on  the  same  day  (20th  October), 
evinces  his  attention  to  the  minutiss  of  business,  as 
well  as  his  immutable  determination  to  possess  Ar- 
nold alive,  or  not  at  alL  This  was  his  original  in- 
junction, which  he  never  omitted  to  enforce  upon 
every  proper  occasion. 

Major  Lee  had  an  opportunity  in  the  course  of  the 
week  of  writing  to  Cnampe,  when  he  told  him  that 
the  rewards  which  he  had  promised  to  his  associates 
would  be  certaiifly  paid  on  the  delivery  of  Arnold ; 
and  in  the  meantime,  small  §ums  of  money  would  be 
furnished  for  casual  expenses,  it  being  deemed  im- 
proper that  he  should  appear  with  much,  lest  it 
mi^ht  lead  to  suspicion  and  detection.  That  five 
gmneas  were  now  sent,  and  that  more  would  follow 
when  absolutely  necessary. 

Ten  days  elapsed  before  Champe  brought  his  mea- 
sures to  conclusion,  when  Lee  received  from  him  his 
final  communication,  appointing  the  third  subsequent 
night  for  a  party  of  dragoons  to  meet  him  at  Hobo- 
ken,  when  he  hoped  to  deliver  Arnold  to  the  officer. 
Champe  had,  from  his  enlistment  into  the  Ameri- 
can legion  (Arnold's  corps),  every  opportunity  he 
could  wish,  to  attend  to  the  habits  of  the  general 
He  discovered  that  it  was  his  custom  to  return  home 
about  twelve  every  night,  and  that  previous  to 
going  to  bed  he  always  visited  the  garden.  During 
this  visit  the  conspirators  were  to  seize  him,  and 
being  prepared  with  a  gag,  intended  to  have  applied 
the  same  instantly. 

Adjoining  the  house  in  which  Arnold  resided,  and 
in  which  it  was  designed  to  seize  and  Qag  him, 
Champe  had  taken  off  several  of  the  palings  and 
replaced  them,  so  that  with  care  and  without  noise 
he  could  readily  open  his  way  to  the  adjoining  alley. 
Into  this  alley  h$t  meant  to  have  conveyed  his  pri- 
soner, aided  by  his  companion,  one  of  two  associates 
who  had  been  introduced  by  the  friend  to  whom 
Champe  had  been  originally  made  known  by  letter 
from  the  commander-in-chief,  and  with  whose  aid 
and  counsel  he  had  so  far  conducted  the  enterprise. 
His  other  associate  was  with  the  boat  prepared  at 
one  of  the  wharves  on  the  Hudson  river,  to  receive 
the  party. 

Cnampe  and  his  friend  intended  to  have  placed 
themselves  each  under  Arnold's  shoulder,  and  to 
have  thus  borne  him  through  tlie  most  unfrequented 
alleys  and  streets  to  the  boat ;  representing  Arnold, 
in  case  of  being  questioned,  as  a  drunken  soldier 
whom  they  were  conveying  to  the  guard-house. 

When  arrived  at  the  boat  the  difficnlties  would  be 
all  surmounted,  there  being  no  danger  nor  obstacle 
in  passing  to  the  Jersey  shore.  These  particulars,  as 
soon  as  known  to  Lee,  were  communicated  to  the 
commander-in-chief,  who  was  highly  gratified  with 
the  much  desired  intelligence.  He  directed  major 
Lee  to  meet  Champe,  and  to  take  care  that  Arnold 
should  not  be  hurt  The  day  arrived,  and  Lee  with 
a  party  of  dragoons  left  camp  late  in  the  evening, 
with  three  lea  accoutred  horses ;  one  for  Arnold, 
one  for  tlie  sergeant,  and  the  third  for  his  associate, 
never  doubting  the  success  of  the  enterprise,  from 
the  tenor  of  the  last  received  communication.    The 
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party  peoched  Hoboken  about  midnight,  where  thev 
were  concealed  in  the  adjoining  wood, — ^Lee  with 
three  dragoons  stationing  himself  near  the  river 
shore.  Hour  after  hour  passed — no  boat  approached. 
At  length  the  day  broke  and  the  major  retired  to 
his  party,  and  with  his  led  horses  returned  to  camp, 
when  he  proceeded  to  headquarters  to  inform  the 
general  of  the  much  lamented  disappointment,  as 
mortifying  as  inexplicable.  Washin^n  havinff  pe- 
rused Cham]>e*s  plan  and  communication,  had  in- 
dulged the  presumption  that  at  length  the  object 
of  his  keen  and  constant  pursuit  was  sure  of  execu- 
tion, and  did  not  dissemble  the  joy  such  conviction 
produced.    Ue  wos  chngrined  at  the  issue,  and  ap- 

Srehendcd  that  his  faithful  sei^eant  must  have  been 
etected  in  the  last  scene  of  h£  tedious  and  difficult 
enterprise. 

In  a  few  days,  Lee  received  an  anonymous  letter 
from  Champe's  patron  and  friend,  ittmrming  him 
that  on  the  day  preceding  the  night  fixed  for  the 
execution  of  the  plot,  Arnold  had  removed  his  Quar- 
ters to  another  part  of  the  town,  t^  superintend  the 
embarkation  of  troops,  preparing  (as  was  rumored^ 
for  an  expedition  to  be  direct^  by  himself;  ana 
that  the  American  legion,  consisting  chiefly  of  Ame- 
rican deserters,  had  been  transferred  from  their  bar- 
racks to  one  of  the  transjports ;  it  being  apprehended 
that  if  left  on  shore  until  the  expedition  was  ready, 
many  of  them  might  desert  Thus  it  happened  that 
John  Chnmpe,  instead  of  crossing  tlie  Hudson  that 
night,  was  s:tfely  deposited  on  board  one  of  the  fleet 
of  transports,  from  whence  he  never  departed  until 
the  troops  under  Arnold  landed  in  Virginia!  Nor 
was  he  able  to  escape  from  the  British  army  until 
after  the  junction  of  lord  Coniwallis  at  Petersburg, 
when  he  deserted ;  and  proceeding  high  up  into 
Virginia  he  passed  into  riorth  Carolina  near  the 
Saura  towns,  and  keeping  in  the  friendly  districts 
of  that  state,  safely  joined  the  army  soon  after  it 
had  passed  the  Congaree  in  pursuit  of  Lord  Raw- 
don. 

Hb  appearance  excited  extreme  surprise  among 
his  former  comrades,  which  was  not  a  little  increased 
when  they  saw  the  cordial  reception  he  met  with 
from  the  late  major,  now  lieutenant-colonel  Lee. 
His  whole  story  soon  became  known  to  the  corps, 
which  reproduced  the  love  and  respect  of  officer  and 
soldier  (heretofore  invariably  entertained  for  the 
sergeant),  heightened  by  universal  admiration  of  his 
late  daring  and  arduous  attempt 

Champe  was  introduced  to  general  Greene,  who 
very  cheerfully  complied  with  the  promises  made 
by  the  commander-in-chief,  as  far  as  in  his  power; 
and  having  provided  the  sergeant  with  a  good  horse 
and  money  for  his  journey,  sent  him  to  general 
Washington,  who  munificently  anticipated  every 
desire  of  the  sergeant  and  presented  him  with  his 
discharge  from  further  service,*  lest  he  might,  in 
the  vicissitudes  of  war,  feill  into  the  enemy's  hands ; 
when,  if  recognised,  he  was  sure  to  die  on  a  gibbet 

FBOM  Tmc  nnncKAL  oitATToir  oir  thx  dkatit  of  oxn.  WAsmiro- 

TOIV,  DEUVSRKO  AT  TU    EBQUBST  OP  OONOanS. 

How,  my  fellow-citizens,  shall  I  single  toyour 
grateful  hearts    his  pre-eminent  worth  I      Wnere 
shaM  begin  in  opening  to  your  view  a  character^ 
throughout  sublime  ?    Shall  I  speak  of  his  warlike 


*  When  Oeneral  Washington  wss  oiled  bv  President  Adams 
to  the  command  of  the  army,  prepared  to  defend  the  country 
from  French  hostllltv,  he  sent  to  Llenteuant-colonel  Lee  to  In- 
qnire  for  Champe;  being  determined  to  bring  him  Into  the 
field  at  the  head  of  a  company  of  Infimtry. 

Lee  sent  to  London  connty.  where  Champe  settled  after  his 
discharge  fh>m  the  army ;  when  he  learned  that  the  nllaut 
soldier  bad  removed  to  Kentncky,  where  he  soon  after  died. 


achievements,  all  springing  from  obedience  to  bis 
country's  will—all  directed  to  his  country's  goodf 

Will  you  go  with  me  to*the  bonks  of  the  Modob- 
^ahela,  to  see  our  youthful  Washington  supporting, 
in  the  dismal  hour  of  Indian  victory,  the  lU-fated 
Braddock,  and  saving,  by  his  judgment  and  his  valonr, 
the  remains  of  a  dented  army,  pressed  by  the  con- 
quering savage  foe  f    Or,  when  oppressed  America, 
nobly  resolving  to  risk  her  all  in  defence  of  her 
violated  rights,  he  was  elevated  by  the  unanimous 
voice  of  Congress  to  the  command  of  her  armies? 
Will  you  follow  him  to  the  high  grounds  of  Bo^n, 
where,  to  an  imdisciplined,  courageous,  and  virtuoos 
yeomaniy,  his  presence  gave  the  stability  of  system, 
and  infused  the  invincibility  of  love  of  country! 
Or  shall  I  carry  you  to  the  painful  scenes  of  Long 
Island,  York  Island,  and  New  Jersey,  when,  com- 
bating superior  and  gallant  armies,  aided  by  power- 
ful fleets,  and  led  by  chiefs  high  in  the  roll  <a  fame, 
he  stood  the  bulwark  of  our  safety,  undismayed  by 
disasters,  unchanged  by  change  of  fortune  I     Or  will 
you  view  him  in  the  precanous  fields  of  Trenton, 
where  deep  gloom,  unnerving  every  arm,  reigned 
triumphant  through  our  thinned,  worn  down,  un- 
aided ranks,  himself  unmoved.     Dreadful  was  the 
night    It  was  about  this  time  of  winter — the  storm 
raged— the  Delaware  rolling  furiously  with  floating 
ice,  forbade  the  approach  of  man.      Washington, 
self-collected,  viewed  the  tremendous  scene.     His 
c<»untry  called ;  unappalled  by  surroundipg  dangers^ 
he  passed  to  the  hostile  shore ;  he  fought,  he  eon- 
quered.    The  morning  sun  cheered  the  American 
world.    Our  country  rose  on  the  event,  and  her 
dauntless  chief  pursuing  his  blow,  completed,  in  the 
lawns  of  Princeton,  what  his  vast  soul  had  con- 
ceived on  the  shores  of  the  Delaware. 

Thence  to  the  strong  grounds  of  Morristown,  he 
led  his  small  but  gallant  band;  and  through  an 
eventful  winter,  by  the  high  effort  of  his  genius, 
whose  matchless  force  was  mensurable  only  bv  the 
growth  of  difficulties,  he  held  in  check  formidable 
hostile  legions,  conducted  by  a  chief  experienced  in 
the  arts  of  war,  and  fame<i  for  his  valour  on  the 
ever  memorable  heights  of  Abraham,  where  fell 
Wolfe,  Montcalm,  and  since,  our  much  lamented 
Mont|^mery,  all  covered  with  glory.  In  this  fortu- 
nate interval,  produced  by  his  masterly  conduct,  our 
lathers,  ourselves,  animated  by  his  restless  example, 
rallied  around  our  country's  standard,  and  continued 
to  follow  her  beloved  chief  through  the  various 
and  trying  scenes  to  which  the  destinies  of  our  union 
led. 

Who  is  there  that  has  forgotten  the  vales  of 
Brandywine— the  fields  of  Germantown— or  the 
plains  of  Monmouth  f  Everywhere  present^  wants 
of  every  kind  obstructing,  numerous  and  valiant 
armies  encountering,  himself  a  host,  he  assuaged  our 
sufferings,  limited  our  privations,  and  uph^d  our 
tottering  Republic  Shall  I  display  to  you  the 
spread  of  the  fire  of  his  soul,  by  rehearsine  the 
praises  of  the  Hero  of  Saratoga,  and  his  much-loved 
compeer  of  the  Carolinasf  Ko  ;  our  Washington 
wears  not  borrowed  glory.  To  Gates — to  Greene, 
he  gave  without  reserve  the  applause  due  to  their 
eminent  merit ;  and  long  may  the  chiefs  of  Saratoga 
and  of  Eutaw  receive  the  grateful  respect  of  a  grate- 
ful people. 

Moving  in  his  own  orbit,  he  imparted  heat  and 
h'ght  to  his  most  distant  satellites ;  and  combining 
the  physical  and  moral  force  of  all  within  his 
sphere,  with  irresistible  weight  he  took  his  course, 
comndserating  folly,  disdaining  vice.  di<<mayiiig 
treason,  and  invigorating  despondency;  until  the 
auspicious  hour  arrived,  when,  united  with  the 
intrepid  forces  of  a  potent  and  magnanimous  ally. 
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iie  brought  to  submission  the  since  oonaueror  of 
India;  thus  finishing  his  long  career  of  mihtary 
f^orj  with  a  lustre  corresponding  to  his  great  name, 
and  in  this  his  last  act  ot  war,  affixing  (he  seal  of 
fiate  to  our  nation  s  birth. 

•  *  »  *  • 

FlKST  W  WAR,   HRST    llf  PEACE,   AND    FIRST  IW    TOE 

HBARis  OF  HIS  coiTNTRYifEN.  he  was  scconU  to  Done 
in  the  humble  and  endearing  ^-enes  of  private  life. 
Pious,  Just,  humane,  temperate,  and  sincere  uui 
form,  digmfied,  and  cominandiug.  his  example  was 
editing  to  all  around  him,  as  were  the  ctiects  ol  (hat 
example  lasting. 

To  his  equals  he  was  condescending ;  to  hfs  in 
feriors  kind ;  and  to  the  dear  object  of  his  affections 
exempiarily  tender.  Correct  throughout,  vice  shud- 
dered in  his  presence,  and  virtue  always  felt  his 
Ibstcring  hand ;  the  purity  of  his  private  character 
gave  effulgence  to  his  public  virtues. 

His  last  scene  comported  with  the  whole  tenor  of 
his  life.  Althou^  in  extreme  pain,  not  a  sigh,  not 
a  groan  escaped  him ;  and  with  undisturbed  serenity 
he  closed  his  well-spent  Vfe.  Such  was  the  man 
America  has  lost  I  Such  was  the  man  for  whom  our 
nation  mourns  1 

BOTAL  TYLES 

Was  a  ^vit,  a  poet,  and  a  Chief  Jostioe.  His  life 
certainly  deserves  to  be  narrated  with  more  par- 
ticnlarity  than  it  has  yet  received.  His  writings, 
too,  should  be  collected  and  placed  in  an  accessi- 
ble form.  American  literature  cannot  be  charged 
with  poverty  while  it  has  such  valuables  unin- 
vested in  its  forgotten  repositories. 

Royal  Tyler  was  bom  m  Boston,  in  the  nei^- 
borhood  of  Fanenil  Hall,  about  the  year  1766.  He 
was  a  Harvard  graduate  of  the  class  of  1776 ; 
etudied  law  in  that  school  of  patriotism,  the  office 
of  John  Adams,  and  wns  for  a  ^llort  inne  aide-de- 
camp to  Qenerai  Lincoln,  ileserveil  in  the  same 
capacity  in  the  suppression  of  Shay's  rel>ellion  in 
1786;  and  was  employed  in  some  negotiations 
connected  with  that  affair  in  a  visit  to  New  York, 
where  a  comedy  which  he  had  written  during  his 
military  service  was  pro<luced  on  the  stage.  It 
was  eiititle<l  The  Contrast^  antl  luis  the  (listinc- 
tion  of  being  the  first  stage  pro<luction  in  which 
the  Yankee  dialect  and  story  telling?,  since  so  fa- 
miliar in  the  parts  written  for  Hackett,  Hill,  and 
others,  was  employed.  It  was  more  than  that; 
it  was  the  first  American  play  which  was  ever 
acted  on  a  regular  stage  by  an  established  compa- 
ny of  comedians.  It  was  played  at  the  old  John 
Street  Theatre  in  New  York,  under  the  manage- 
ment of  Hallam  and  Henry,  April  16,  1786.*  Its 
sncoesB  was  such  as  to  induce  the  author  to  pro- 
duce a  second,  entitled  Map  Day^  or  New  York 
in  an  Uproar^  for  the  benefit  of  the  actor  Wig- 
nell  in  the  May  following. 

The  Coimtry  Jonathan,  in  the  Contrast^  on  a 
visit  to  town,  drops  into  the  theatre  with  the  ex- 
pectation of  seeing  *'  a  hocus  pocus  man,"  and  sits 
out  a  performance  of  the  School  for  Scandal  with- 
out any  notion  that  he  has  visited  a  playhonse. 
On  being  asked  if  he  saw  the  man  with  his  tricks — 
*'  Why  f  vow,"  savs  he,  "  as  I  waa  looking  out 
for  him,  they  lifted  up  a  great  green  cloth,  and  let 
OS  look  right  into  the  next  neighbor's  house." 


*  Ee  gave  the  ooprrlght  to  th«  prlndpsl  setor  in  ths  piece, 
YigneU,  who  pabliBnedit  hj  sabQcrlptioD. 


'^  Have  yon  a  good  many  bouses  in  New  York 
made  in  that  ere  way  ?"  he  asks,  and  is  told  not 
many,  a  but  did  you  see  the  family  f  Well,  and 
bow  did  you  like  them  T'  "  Why,  I  vow,  they 
were  pretty  much  like  other  faiiitlies ; — there  was 
a  poor  good-natured  cui*se  of  a  husband,  and  a  sad 
rantiiK>le  of  a  wife."  At  the  close,  he  asks  for  his 
money,  as  he  has  not  had  the  show : — "  the  dogs 
a  bit  of  a  sight  have  I  seen,  unless  you  call  listen- 
ing to  peo[)le*6  private  business  a  sight.*** 

Tyler  not  long  after  gained  considerable  repu- 
tation by  Ins  contributions  to  that  very  pleasant 
newspaper  and  miscellany,  one  of  the  very  best  of 
Its  kind  ever  published  in  this  country*,  the  Far^ 
mer*8  Weekly  Mtueum^  published  at  Widpole  in 
New  Hamji^hire,  by  Isaiah  Thomas  and  David 
Carlisle.  When  Deimie  became  its  editor,  Tyler 
was  called  in  to  assi-^  him  with  his  contributions 
from  the  shop  of  Messrs.  Colon  and  Spondeey  an 
amusing  melange  of  light  verse  and  entertaining 
social  and  political  squibs,  which  he  had  already 
opened  in  the  journals,  the  Eagle^  at  Hanover,  the 
Federal  Orrery  at  Boston,  and  the  Tablet  Tyler 
thus  announced  the  project  in  a  parody  of  the 
advertisements  of  the  "  Uniirersal  Stores"  of  those 
days. 

VARIETY  STORE. 


TO  THE  LITERATI 
Mess.  COLON  <b  SPONDEE 

WHOLESALE  DBALIBS  DT 

VERSE  PROSE  and  MUSIC, 

Beg    leave    to    inform    the    puduo 

and  the  leabned  in  particular,  that 

— previous  to  the  ENsuDia 

COMMENCEMENT— 

They  purpose  to  open  a  fresh  Assortment  of 
Lcxographic,  Burgurxdician,  A  Parnassian 

GOODS, 

SUTTABLE  FOR  THE  SEASON, 

At  the  Room  on  the  Plain,!  lately  occupied 

by  Mr.  Frederio  Wiser,  TonsoTf 

if  it  can  be  procured 

Where  they  will  expose  to  Sale 

SALUTATORY  and  Valedictory  OraUons,  Syllo- 
-  gistic  and  Forensic  Disputations  and  Dialogues 
amonff  the  living  and  the  dead — ^Theses  and  Masters, 
Questions,  Latin,  Greek,  Hebrew,  Syriac,  Arabic  and 
the  ancient  Ck>ptic,  neatly  modified  into  Dialogues, 
Orations  ifec  on  the  shortest  notice — with  Disserta- 
tions on  the  Targum  and  Talmud,  and  Collations 
after  the  manner  of  Kennicott — Hebrew  roots  and 
other  simples — Dead  Languages  for  living  Drones- 
Oriental  Languages  with  or  without  points,  prefixes, 
or  sufiixes — ^Attic,  Doric,  Ionic,  and  .^Eolic  Dialects, 
witii  the  Wabash,  Onondaga,  and  Mohawk  Guttur- 
als— Synaloephos,  BUisions,  and  Ellipses  of  the  newest 
cut — V  8  added  and  dove-tailed  to  tneir  voweb,  with 
a  small  assortment  of  tlie  genuine  Peloponnesii^  Na- 
sal Twangs — Classic  Compliments  aoapted  to  all 
dignities,  with  superlatives  in  o,  and  gerunds  in  <ft, 
aratii — Monologues,  Dialogues,  Trialogues,  Tetro- 
logues,  and  so  on  from  one  to  twenty  logues. 

Anagrams,  Acrostics,  Anacreontics;  Chro- 
nograms, Epigrams,  Hudibrastics,  ^  Panegyrics ; 


*  Dnnlap's  Hbtoiy  of  the  American  Theatre,  pp.  79-8. 
t  At  HanoTer,  N.  H. 
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BebofiAGe,  Charades,  Puns,  and  Conundrams,  by  the 
gro99  or  tingle  dozen.  Sonneta,  Elegies,  Epithalami- 
unia;  Bucolics,  Gteorgics,  Pastorals;  Epic  Poems, 
Dedicatioas,  and  Adulatory  Prefaces,  in  verse  and 
wrote. 

Ether,  Mist,  Sleet,  Raia,  Snow,  Lightning, 
and  Thunder,  prepared  and  pereonified,  afte.  the 
manner  of  Delia  Crusca.  with  a  quantity  of  Bromi, 
Horror,  Blue  Fear  and  Child  BegeUhiy  Love,  from 
the  same  Manufactory;  with  a  pleasing  variety  of 
high-colored,     Compound    Epithets,    well   assorted 

Farragoes,  and   other  Bnmonian  Opiatee— 

Anti-Institutes,  or  the  new  and  concise  patent  mode 
of  applying/or<y  letters  to  the  spelling  of  a  monosyl- 
lable—Love  Letters  bv  the  Ream— Summary  Argu- 
ments, both  Merry  tLRQi  Serious — BOTmona,  moral,  oc- 
casional, or  polemical — Sermons  for  Texts,  and  Texts 
for  Sermons — Old  Orations  scoured,  Forensics  fur- 
bished. Blunt  Epigrams  newly  pointed,  and  cold 
Conferences  hashed ;  with  Extemporaneous  Prayers 
convicftfrf  atui  amtfwdfti— Alliterations  artfully  aUied 
— and  periods  polished  to  perfection. 

Airs,  Canons,  Catclies,  and  Cantatas  — 
Fnges,  Overtures,  and  Symphonies  for  any  number 
of  Instruments — - — Serenades  for  Nocturnal  Lovers 
—with  Rote  Trees  fuU  blown,  and  Black  Jokes  of  all 

colours Amens  and  Hallelujahs,  trilled,  quavered, 

and  slurred with  Couplets,  Syncopations,  Minims 

and  Crotchet  Rests,  for  female  voices and  Solos 

with  three  parts,  for  hand  organs. 

Classic  College  Bows,  clear  starched, 
lately  imported  from  Cambri»lge,  and  now  used  by 
all  the  topping  scientific  connoisseurs,  in  hair  and 
wigs,  in  this  country. 

Adventures,  Paragraphs,  Letters  from 
Correspondents,  Country  Seats  for  Rural  Members 
of  Congress,  provided  for  Editors  of  Newspapers — 
with  Accidental  Deaths,  Battles,  Bloody  Murders, 
Premature  News,  Tempests,  Thunder  and  Liglitning, 
and  Hail-Stones,  of  all  dimensions,  adapted  to  the 
Season. 

Circles  Squared,  and  Mathematical  points 
divided  into  quarters,  and  half  shares ;  and  jointed 
Assymptotes,  which  will  meet  at  any  given  distance. 

Syllogisms  in  Bocardo,  and  Baralipton; 
Serious  Cautions  against  Drunkenness,  <kc,  and  other 
coarse  Wrapping-Paper,  gralisy  to  those  who  buy  the 
smallest  article. 

t^  On  hand  a  few  Tieroes  cf  Attic  Salt Also, 

Cash,  and  the  highest  price,  given  for  Raw  Wit,  for  the 
use  of  the  Manufactory,  or  taken  in  exchange  for  the 
above  Articles. 

Tyler  also  published  a  series  of  papars\vitli  the 
title,  An  Author's  Edeninga^  in  the  Port  Folio  for 
1801,  and  subsequently.  A  liberal  collection  of 
these  papers  is  included  in  a  volume  published  by 
Thomas  and  Thomas  at  Wal|)ole  in  1801,  enti- 
tled The  Spirit  of  the  Farmer's  Museum^  and  Lay 
Preacher's  Oazette.  Tyler  was  at  that  time  an 
attorney  in  Guilford,  Vermont.  His  facility  in 
verse  in  these  compositions  was  remarkable. 
He  had  great  command  of  versification  and  an 
abundant  fund  of  impromptu  humor.  His  '*Colou 
and  Spondee"  articles  are  divided  between  Fede- 
rtd  politics,  attacks  on  French  democracy,  the 
Delia  Cruscan  literature,  and  the  fashionable  fri- 
volities of  the  day.  The  paragraphs  in  prose 
show  the  author's  wit,  taste  in  Hterature,  and 
strongly  marked  opinions  of  the  federal  school 
in  politics. 

In  1797,  he  wrote  a  comedy  in  three  acts,  The 


Georgia  %)ec,  or  Land  in  ike  Moon^  in  ridicule 
of  a  speculating  mania  for  wild  Yazoo  lands. 
It  waa  repeatedly  performed  in  Boston  with  suc- 
cess. He  wrote  some  other  dramatic  produc- 
tions, but  none  of  them  have  been  published. 

In  1797  appeared  from  the  press  of  David  Car- 
lisle, at  Walpiole,  in  two  volumes,  his  Algerine 
Captioe;  or  the  Life  and  Adeentures  of  JMctor 
Updike  Uhderhill:  nx  years  a  prisoner  anumg 
the  Algerines.    It  is  dedicated  to  the  poet  Hum- 

Ehreys.  This  work  is  said  to  have  been  mistaken 
y  an  English  critic  for  a  narrative  of  actual  ad- 
venture. It  is  a  fictitious  book  of  memoirs,  in 
which  the  author  ventilates  his  opinions  on  vari- 
ous topics  of  American  society,  paints  the  hor- 
rors of  the  slave  trade  and  the  now  almost 
incomprehensible  grievances  which  the  European 
and  American  powers  for  a  long  time  endured 
from  the  assumptions  of  the  Algerinee.  In  the 
dose  of  Uie  work  there  are  some  sketches  of  Ma- 
hometanism.  The  book  is  written  in  short  chap- 
ters with  spirit  and  neatness  of  style.  There  ia 
quite  enough  ingenuity  in  the  thought,  ooapkd 
with  the  descriptions  of  the  manners  of  the  timea, 
to  redeem  this  work  from  tlie  neglect  into  whidi 
it  has  fallen.  Though  printed  in  at  least  a  second 
American  edition,  it  is  now  exceedingly  scaroe. 

In  1799,  he  composed  a  Fourth  of  July  ode  for 
the  public  celebration  of  the  day  at  Windsor, 
Vermont,  and  a  convivial  song  for  the  same  oc- 
casion. He  was  frequently  called  upon  for  tiese 
services,  and  for  the  occasional  prologues  in  vogue 
at  charitable  and  other  theatrical  benefits. 

The  Fourth  of  July  ode  is  fiuent,  but  not  over 
vigorous.  A  stanza  will  show  its  sentiment  for 
the  times :  — 

When  haughty  Britons  strove  in  vain 
To  bind  our  land  with  slavery's  chain. 
Our  fathers  drew  tlieir  warlike  swords. 
Our  fathers  drew  their  warlike  sworda. 

Immortal  fields  of  Bennington, 

Attest  the  laurels  which  they  won. 

Now  fiaithless  France,  with  impious  band. 
Strikes  at  the  glory  of  our  land — 
To  armsl  to  arms!  each  hardv  son. 
And  earn  the  fame  your  sires  have  won. 

The  Convivial  ^ng  in  the  evening  has  more 
spirit  in  it — 

Here's  Washington,  the  brave,  boys, 

Source  of  all  Columbia's  joys, 
Here's  Washington,  the  brave,  boys. 
Come  rise  and  toast  him  standuig: 
For  he's  the  hero  firm  and  brave, 
Who  all  our  country's  glory  gave. 
And  once  again  he  shall  us  save. 
Our  armies  bold  commanding. 

Here's  to  our  native  land,  boys. 

Land  of  liberty  and  joys. 
Here's  to  our  native  land,  boys, 
Tour  glasses  raise  for  drinking; 

And  he  that  will  not  drink  this  toaat, 
May  he  in  France  of  freedom  boast, 
There  dangling  on  a  lantern  post. 
Or  in  the  Bhone  be  sinking. 

In  1804  we  notice  Tyler  as  a  contributor  of 
verses  to  the  Columbian  Centinel. 

In  1800,  and  for  several  suocesave  years,  he 
was  elected  by  the  Legislature  of  Vermont  Chief 
Justice  of  the  Superior  Court.  In  1809  he  pub- 
lished two  volumea  of  Beports  <^  Cases  w  iks 
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Supreme  Court  of  Vermont,  He  still  oontinned 
to  write  for  the  joarnnls,  in  the  Port  Folio,  aad 
other  quarters.  Some  of  his  latest  productions 
speared  in  the  New  Englcmd  Oalaxy, 

In  1806  he  was  a  contributor  to  Buckingham's 
monthly  periodical,  TTie  FolyanthuSy  of  the 
papers  entilJed  "  Trash,"  and  a  number  of  fugi- 
tive poetical  pieces,  and  again  on  the  revival  of 
the  publication  in  1812  * 

The  la^t  portion  of  this  life  of  literary  gaiety 
was  melancholy.  Judge  Tyler  died  at  Brattleboro , 
Vermont,  August  16,  1826,  having  sutfered  for 
several  years  from  a  cancer  in  the  iace.t 


VBOM  Tm  BBOP  or 
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AddrtM  to  DsLLA  Ckusca,  humbly  attempted  in  the  mtblime 
tttyU  qf  that  faeMondbte  author. 

O  THOU,  who,  with  thy  blue  cerulean  blaze, 
Hast  circled  Europe's  brow  with  xovblobn  praise ; 
Whose  miigic  pea  its  gelid  lightning  throtrs. 
Is  now  a  sunbeam,  now  a  fragrant  rose. 
Child  of  the  dappl'd  spring,  whose  green  delight, 
Drinks,  with  her  snowdrop  lips,  the  d.ewy  light 
8on  of  the  summer^s  bland,  prolific  rays. 
Who  sheds  her  loftiest  treasures  in  thy  lays ;  • 
Who  swells  her  golden  lips  to  trump  thy  name, 
Which  sinks  to  whispers,  at  thy  azure  fame. 
Brown  autumn  nurs'd  thee  with  her  dulcet  dews. 
And  lurid  winter  rock*d  thy  cradled  mtue, 

8x.VSON'S  AND  SUNS,  AND  SPANOL'd  SYSTEMS  ROLL, 

like  atoms  vast,  beneath  thy  "  cloud  eapf*  souL 
lime  wings  its  panting  flight  in  hurried  chase. 
But  BUCKS  in  dew  dropt  languor  in  the  dcmobtal 

RACK. 

O  THOU,  whose  soul  the  nooky  Britain  scorns ; 
Whose  white  clifb  tremble,  when  thy  genius  storms. 
The  sallow  Afric,  with  her  curl'd  domains. 
And  purpled  Asia  with  her  muslin  plains. 
And  Buiyy  Europe— VAIN — ^thy  soul  confined 
Which  nils  all  »pace — and  e'en  Matilda's  mind  I 
Anna's  capacious  mind,  which  all  agree, 
ContainM  a  wilderness  of  words  in  thec; 
More  hnppy  thou  than  Macedonia's  Lord, 
Who  wept  for  worlds  to  feed  his  famish'd  sword, 
Fatigu'd  Dy  attic  conquest  of  the  old, 
Fortune  to  thee  a  novel  world  unfolds. 
Come,  mighty  conqueror,  thy  foes  disperse  j 
Let  loose  "  thy  epithets,"  tuosb  dogs  oy  verse  ; 
Draw  forth  thy  gorgeous  sword  of  damask'd  rhyme, 
And  ride  triumphant  through  Columbia's  clime, 
Till  sober  lettered  sense  shall  dying  smile. 
Before  the  mighty  magic  of  thy  style. 
What  tawny  tribes  in  dusky  forest  wait. 
To  grace  tlie  ovation  of  thy  victor  state. 
What  ocher'd  chiefe,  verrailliou'd  by  thy  sword, 
Mark*d  by  thy  epithets,  shall  own  thee  lord. 
The  nnnic  Creek,  and  nigrified  Choctaw, 
The  iiigh  bo.i'd  Wabash,  and  bland  hanging  Maw; 
Great  Little  Billy,  Piamingo  brave. 
With  pity's  dew  drops  wet  M'Gilvery's  grave. 
What  sonorous  streams  meander  through  tliy  lays. 
What  lakes  shall  bless  thy  rich  bequest  of  praise. 
Rough  Hockhocking,  and  gentle  Cnicngo, 
The  twin  Miamis — ^placid  Scioto. " 
How  will  Ohio  roll  his  lordly  stream. 
What  blue  mists  dance  upon  the  liquid  scene, 
Gods  I  how  sublime  shall  Delia  Crusca  range. 
When  all  Niagara  cataracts  tut  page. 
What  arts?  What  armsf  Unknown  to  thee  belong! 
What  ruddy  scalps  shall  deck  thy  snnguia'd  song  ? 


-    *  Baeklogluun*8  PerMnal  Memoirs,  1. 58, 50. 
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What  fumy  cal'mets  scent  the  ambient  air. 
What  lovelorn  Warhoops,  CAPITALS  declare 
Cerulean  tomahawks  shall  grace  each  line, 
And  BLUE  et'd  wampum  glisten  through  thy  rhyme. 
Rise,  Delia  Crusca,  prince  of  bards  sublime. 
And  pour  on  us  whole  cataracts  of  rhyme. 
8oN  or  the  suh,  arise,  whose  brightest  rays. 
All  merge  to  tapers  in  thy  ignite  blaza 
Like  some  colossus,  stride  the  Atlantic  o'er, 
A  LEG  OP  GENIUS  place  on  either  shore. 
Extend  thy  red  right  arm  to  either  world ; 
Be  the  proud  standard  of  thy  style  unfurl'd ; 
Proclaim  thy  sounding  page,  from  shore  to  shore. 
And  swear  that  sense  m  verse,  shall  be  no  more. 

Della  Yankee 


FROM  Vra  SHOP  OP  WWTtW   OOLOK  AHD  SPONSEI. 

SponeM*  MUtremet, 

L 

Let  Cowley  soft  in  am'rous  verse 
The  rovings  of  his  love  rehearse. 

With  passion  most  unruly. 
Boast  how  he  woo'd  sweet  Amoret, 
The  sobbing  Jane,  and  sprightly  Bet, 
The  lily  fair  and  smart  brunette, 
In  sweet  succession  truly. 

XL 

But  list,  ye  lovers,  and  you'll  swear, 
I  roVd  with  him  beyond  compare. 

And  wns  far  more  unlucky. 
For  never  yet  in  Yankee  coast 
Were  found  such  ffirls,  who  so  could  boa^l. 
An  honest  lover's  neart  to  roast. 

From  Casco  to  Kentucky. 

m. 

When  first  the  girls  nicknam'd  me  beau. 
And  I  was  all  for  dress  and  show, 

I  set  me  out  a  courting. 
A  romping  Miss,  with  heedless  art, 
First  caught,  then  almost  broke,  my  heart. 
Miss  Conduct  nam'd,  we  soon  did  part, 

I  did  not  like  such  sporting. 

IV. 

The  next  coquet,  who  rais'd  a  flame. 
Was  far  more  grave,  and  somewhat  lame 

She  in  my  heart  did  rankle. 
She  conquer'a,  with  a  sudden  glance. 
The  spiteful  slut  was  called  Miss  Changs  ; 
I  tooK  the  gypsy  out  to  dance ; 

She  almost  broke  my  ankle. 

V. 

A  thoughtless  girl,  just  in  her  teens. 
Was  the  next  fair,  whom  Love  it  seems 

Had  made  me  prize  most  highly, 
I  thought  to  court  a  lovely  mate. 
But,  how  it  made  my  heart  to  ache. 
It  was  that  jade,  the  vile  Miss  Take  ; 

In  troth.  Love  did  it  slyly. 

And  last.  Miss  Fortune,  whimpering,  came, 
Cur^d  me  of  Love's  tormenting  flame, 

And  all  my  beau  pretences. 
In  Widow's  Weeds,  the  prude  appears ; 
See  now — she  drowns  me  with  her  tears. 
With  bony  fist,  now  slaps  my  ears. 

And  brings  me  to  my  senses. 

PEOM  TBI  SHOP  OP  MX88BS.  OOLOX  AKD   8P02V9S& 

Ode  compoeedfor  the  Fourth  qfJiUy.  calculated Jbr  the  fneri- 
dian  of  some  country  to%cns  in  Maeeachueettt,  and  fije 
in  Jfew  Hampahlre, 

Squeak  the  fife,  and  beat  the  drum, 
IiiDEPENDxifCE  DAT  is  comel ! 
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Let  the  roasting  pig  be  bled. 

Qaiok  twist  off  the  cockerel's  head. 

Quickly  rub  the  pewter  platter, 

Beap  the  nutcakes  fried  m  butter. 

Bet  the  cups,  and  beaker  glass. 

The  pampiUD,  and  the  apple  sauce, 

8end^the  keg  to  shop  for  brandy ; 

Maple  sugar  we  have  handy, 

Independent,  staggering  Dick, 

A  noggin  mix  of  nnnoing  thiek, 

Sal,  put  on  your  russel  skirt, 

Jotham,  get  your  bou^hten  shirty 

To  day  ive  dance  to  tiddle  diddle; 

— ^Heie  conies  Sambo  with  his  fiddle ; 

Sambo,  take  a  dram  of  whisky, 

And  piny  up  Yankee  doodle  frisky. 

Moll,  come  leaye  your  witched  trteks^ 

And  let  u»  have  a  reel  of  six. 

Father  and  mother  shall  make  two ; 

Sail,  Moll  and  I  stand  all  a  row, 

Sambo,  play  and  dance  with  quality ; 

This  is  the  day  of  blest  Equality. 

Father  and  mother  are  but  men. 

And  Sambo— is  a  Citixeny 

Come  foot  it,  Sal — Moll,  figure  in. 

And  mother,  you  dance  up  to  him; 

Now  saw  as  ust  as  e*er  you  can  do. 

And  Father,  you  cross  o  er  to  Samba 

— ^Thus  we  dance,  and  thus  we  play, 

On  glorious  Independent  day.^^ 

Rub  more  rosin  on  your  bow. 

And  let  us  have  another  go. 

Zoundjs  as  sure  as  eggs  and  bacon. 

Here's  ensign  Sneak,  and  uncle  Deacon, 

Aunt  Thiah,  and  their  Bets  behind  her 

On  blundering  mare,  than  beetle  blinder. 

And  there's  the  'Squire  too  with  his  lady— 

Sal,  hold  the  beast,  I'll  take  the  baby. 

Moil,  bring  the  *Squire  our  great  arm  chair, 

Good  folks,  we're  glad  to  see  you  here. 

Jotham,  get  the  great  cose  bottle. 

Your  teeth  can  pull  its  corn  cob  stopple. 

Ensign, — Deacon,  never  mind ; 

Squire,  drink  until  you're  blind ; 

Come,  here's  the  French — and  Guillotine, 

And  here  is  good  'Squire  Gidlatin, 

And  here's  each  noisy  Jacobin. 

Here's  friend  Madison  so  hearty. 

And  here's  eonftision  to  the  treaty. 

Come,  one  more  swig  to  southern  Demos 

Who  represent  our  brother  negroea 

Thus  we  drink  and  dance  away, 

Tliia  glorious  IimxpENDiMTDATt 


LOTS  AJIB  IlBnTT. 


In  briery  dell  or  thicket  brown. 

On  mountain  hieh,  in  lowly  vale, 
Or  where  the  thistle  sheds  its  down, 

And  sweet  fern  scents  the  passing  gale. 
There  hop  the  birds  from  bush  to  U'cc ; 
Love  fills  their  throats, 
Love  swells  their  notes, 
llieir  song  is  love  and  bberty. 

No  parent  birds  their  love  ^rect; 

Each  seeks  his  fair  in  plumy  throng ; 
Caught  by  the  lustre  of  her  neck, 
Or  kindred  softness  of  her  song. 
They  sing  and  bill  from  bush  to  tree ; 
Love  fills  their  throats, 
Love  swells  their  notes, 
Tlieir  song  is  love  and  liberty. 

Some  airy  songster's  feathered  shape, 
0 1  could  my  love  and  I  assume— 

The  ring-dove^  flossy  neck  he  take. 
And  I  the  modest  turtle's  plume ; 


O  liien  we^d  sing  from  bush  to  tree: 

Love  fill  our  throats. 

Love  swell  our  notes* 
Our  song  be  love  and  liberty. 


AUTBoa  aJuufSiH  ▲  oouaraT  school:  ram 
nom,  PLSAScaas,  A3n>  psortb  op  ▲  rxDAOoom.* 

Dellgbtftil  task  1  to  rear  the  tender  thooght, 

?o  teach  the  jroanr  idea  how  to  shoot, 
o  poar  the  fresh  instriiecioD  o'er  the  mind. 
To  breathe  th*  enUvnlng  eplrit,  and  to  fix 
The  generoQS  poipoae  in  the  glowtog  breaat 

TaoiMoa's  BxASoaa. 

By  our  minister's  reoomraendation,  I  was  engaged 
to  keep  a  school,  in  a  noghbouring  town,  so  aoon  as 
our  fall's  work  was  over. 

How  my  heart  dilated  with  the  proepedk  <n  the 
tedious  interval,  previous  to  my  entering  upon  my 
school.  How  often  have  I  stood  suspended  ova*  my 
dung  fork,  and  anticipated  my  scholars,  seated  in 
awful  silence  around  me,  my  arm  chair  and  birehen 
sceptre  of  authority.  There  was  an  echo  in  my 
fisther's  sheep  pasture.  More  than  once  have  1 
repaired  there  alone,  and  exclaimed  with  a  lo<iid 
voice,  is  MASTER  Updike  Underbill  at  hornet  I 
would  speak  ^ith  master  Underbill,  for  the  pleasure 
of  heapiig  how  my  title  sounded.  Dost  thou  emik, 
indignant  reader  f  pause  and  recollect  if  these  eensap 
tions  have  not  b^u  familiar  to  Uiee,  at  some  time  in 
thy  life.  If  thou  answerest  disdainfully — no^tiien 
I  aver  thou  hast  never  been  a  corporal  in  milita>,  or 
a  sophomore  at  college. 

At  times,  I  however  entertained  less  pleasing^  but 
more  rational  contemplatious  on  my  proq>ects.  As 
I  had  been  once  unmercifully  whipt,  for  detecting 
my  master  in  a  fislse  concord,  I  resolved  to  be  imla 
in  my  government,  to  avoid  all  manual  correc1acNi% 
and  doubted  not  by  these  means  to  secure  the  love 
and  respect  of  my  pupils. 

In  the  interim  of  school  hours,  and  in  those  peace- 
ful intervals,  when  my  pupils  were  engaged  in 
study,  I  hoped  to  indulge  myself  with  mv  favourite 
Greek.  I  expected  to  be  overwhelmed  with  the 
gratitude  of  their  parents,  for  pouring  the  fresh  in- 
struction  over  the  minds  of  th^  children,  and 
teaching  their  young  ideas  how  to  shoot  I  antiei- 
pated  independence  from  my  salary,  which  was  to 
DO  equal  to  four  dollars,  hard  money,  per  month, 
and  my  boarding ;  and  expected  to  find  amnsemeDt 
and  pleasure  among  the  circles  of  the  young,  and  to 
derive  information  and  delight  from  the  elaasie  con- 
verse of  tthe  minister. 

In  due  time  my  ambition  was  gratified,  and  I 
placed  at  the  head  of  a  school,  consisting  of  about 
sixty  scholars.  Excepting  three  or  four  overgrown 
boys  of  eighteen,  the  generality  of  them  were  under 
the  age  of  seven  years.  Peiiiaps  a  more  ragged, 
ill  bred,  ignorant  set,  never  were  collected,  foit  the 
punishment  of  a  poor  pedagogue.  To  study  in 
school  was  impossibie.  Instead  of  the  silcnee  I  an- 
ticipated, there  was  an  incessant  clamour.  Pred<Hiii- 
nant  among  the  jarring  sounds  were.  Sir,  may  I 
readf  May  I  spellf  Master,  may  I  go  out!  'Will 
master  mend  my  pent  What  with  the  pouting  of 
the  small  children,  sent  to  school,  not  to  learn,  bat 
to  keep  them  out  of  "  harm's  way,"  and  the  gruff, 
gurly  complaints  of  the  larger  ones,  I  was  nearly 
distracted.  Homer's  p^upMo^baio  tAa/atset,  roaring 
sea,  was  a  whisper  to  it.  My  resolution,  to  avoid 
beating  of  them,  made  me  invent  small  punishmenta, 
which  often  have  a  salutary  impression  on  delicate 
minds;  but  they  were  insensible  to  shame.  The 
putting  of  a  paper  fool's  cap  on  one,  and  orderijig 
another  tmder  my  great  chair,  only  excited  mirth  in 


*  From  the  Algerine  Oaptivo. 
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the  Bchool ;  ^ieh  tbe  rery  deUnquents  themselves 
often  iocreased,  by  loud  peaU  of  laughter.  '  Going, 
one  frosty  morninj^,  into  my  school,  1  found  one  of 
the  larger  boys  sitting  by  the  fire  in  my  arm  chiur. 
I  gently  requested  him  to  remove.  He  replied  that 
he  would,  when  he  had  warmed  himself;  '*  father 
finds  wood,  and  not  you."  To  have  my  throne 
-usurped,  in  the  face  of  the  whole  school,  shook  my 
government  to  the  centre.  I  immediately  snatch^ 
my  two  foot  rule,  and  laid  it  pretty  smartly  across 
his  back.  He  quitted  the  chair,  muttering  that  he 
would  tell  fiftther.  I  found  his  threats  of  more  eon- 
leqoenee  than  I  apprehended.  The  same  afternoon, 
«  tall,  rawboned  man  called  me  to  the  door ;  imme- 
diately collaring  me  with  one  hand,  and  holding  a 
cart  whip  over  my  head  with  the  other ;  and  with 
fury  in  his  &ee,'he  vowed  he  would  whip  the  skin 
from  my  bones,  if  ever  I  struck  Jotham  again :  ay, 
he  would  do  it  that  very  moment,  if  he  was  not 
afraid  I  would  take  the  mw  of  him.  This  was  the 
only  instance  of  the  overwhelming  gratitude  of 
parents  I  received.  The  next  day,  it  was  reported 
all  over  town,  what  a  cruel  man  the  master  was. 
"Poor  Jotham  came  into  school^  half  frozen  and 
near  fainting;  master  had  been  sitting  a  whole  hour 
by  the  warm  fire;  he  only  begged  him  to  let  him 
warm  himself  a  little,  when  the  master  rose  in  a 

SKe  and  cut  open  his  head  with  the  tonga,  and  his 
e  was  despaired  o£" 

Fatigued  with  the  vexations  of  my  school,  I  one 
evening  repaired  to  the  tavern,  and  mixed  with 
•ome  of  the  young  men  of  the  town.  Their  conver- 
sation I  could  not  relish ;  mine  they  could  not  com- 
prehend. The  subject  of  race-horses  being  Intro- 
duced, I  ventured  to  descant  upon  Xanthus,  the  im- 
mortal courser  of  Achilles.  They  had  never  heard 
of  'squire  Achilles,  or  his  horse;  but  they  offered  to 
bet  two  to  one,  that  Bajazet,  the  Old  Ronn,  or  the 
deacon's  mare.  Pumpkin  and  Milk,  would  beat  him, 
and  challenged  me  to  appoint  time  and  place. 

Nor  was  I  more  acceptable  among  the  young  wo- 
men. Being  invited  to  spend  an  evening,  after  a 
quilting,  I  tjiought  this  a  happy  opportunity  to  in- 
troduce Andromache,  the  wife  of  the  great  Hector, 
at  her  loom;  and  Penelope,  the  faithful  wife  of 
Ulysses,  weaving  her  seven  years'  web.  This  was 
received  with  a  stupid  stare,  until  I  mentioned  the 
long  thne  the  queen  of  Ulysses  was  weaving ;  when 
a  smart  younff  woman  observed,  that  she  supposed 
Biiss  Penelope  s  yam  was  rotted  in  whitening,  that 
made  her  so  long:  and  tlien  told  a  tedious  story  of 
a  piece  of  cotton  and  liiien  she  had  herself  woven, 
under  the  same  circumstances.  8he  had  no  sooner 
finished,  than,  to  enforce  my  observations,  I  recited 
above  forty  lines  of  Greek,  from  the  Odyssey,  and 
then  b^^  a  dissertation  on  the  eauura.  In  the 
midst  of  my  harangue,  a  florid-faced  young  man, 
at  tiie  further  end  of  the  room,  with  two  lai^e  pro- 
minent foreteeth,  remarkalAy  white,  began  to  sing — 

Fire  upon  tha  moontaina,  ran,  boys,  ran ; 

And  immediately  tlie  whole  company  rushed  for- 
ward,  to  see  who  should  get  a  chance  m  the  reel  of 
six. 

I  wos  about  retiring,  fatigued  and  disgusted,  when 
it  was  hinted  to  me,  that  I  might  wait  on  Miss  Mima 
home ;  but  as  I  could  recollect  no  word  in  the  Greek, 
which  would  construe  into  bundlitiff^  or  any  of 
Homer's  heroes^  who  pot  the  boff,  I  declined.  In  the 
Latin,  it  is  true,  that  iE^iieas  and  Dido,  in  the  cave, 
teem  something  like  a  preoedent.  It  was  reported 
all  over  the  town,  the  next  day,  that  master  was  a 
paptMk,  as  he  had  talked  French  two  houm 

IMsappointed  of  recreation  among  the  yomig,  my 
next  inject  was  the  minister.    Here  I  expected  plea- 


sure and  profit  He  had  spSllt  uuuiyijfSm  in  preach* 
ing,  for  the  edification  ox  private  families,  and  was 
settled  in  the  town,  in  a  fit  of  enthusiasm ;  when  the 
people  drove  away  a  clergyman,  respectable  for  his 
years  and  learning.  This  he  was  pleased  to  call  an 
awakening.  He  lectured  me,  at  the  first  onset,  for 
not  attending  the  conference  and  night  meetings; 
talked  much  of  gifts,  and  decried  human  learning, 
as  carnal  and  devilish,  and  well  he  might,  he  cer- 
tainly was  under  no  obligations  to  it;  for  a  new 
singing  master  coming  into  town,  the  young  people, 
by  their  master's  advice,  were  for  introducing  Dr. 
Watts's  version  of  the  Psalms.  Although  I  argued 
with  the  minister  an  hour,  he  remains  firmly  con- 
vinced, to  this  day,  that  the  version  of  8ternhold 
and  Hopkins  is  the  some  in  language,  letter  and 
metre,  with  those  Psalms  King  David  chaunted,  in 
the  city  of  Jerusalem. 

As  K>r  the  independence  I  had  founded  on  my 
wages,  it  vanished,  like  the  rest  of  my  scholastio 
prospects.  I  had  contracted  some  debta  My  re- 
quest for  present  payment,  Was  received  with 
astonishment.  I  found  I  was  not  to  expect  it,  until 
the  next  autumn,  and  then  not  in  cash,  but  produce; 
to  become  my  own  collector,  and  to  pick  up  my 
dues,  half  a  peck  of  corn  or  rye  in  a  place. 

I  was  almost  distracted,  and  yearned  for  the  ex- 
piration of  my  contract,  when  an  unexpected  period 
was  put  to  my  distress.  News  was  brought,  that, 
by  the  carelessness  of  the  boys,  the  school-house  was 
burnt  down.  The  common  cry  now  was,  that  I 
ought,  in  justice,  to  pay  for  it ;  as  to  my  want  of 
proper  government  the  carelessness  of  the  boys 
ought  to  be  imputed.  The  beating  of  Jotham  was 
forgotten,  and  a  thousand  stories  of  my  want  of  pro- 
per spirit  circulated.  These  reports,  and  even  the 
loss  of  a  valuable  Gr cuius  ad  Parryuntm^  did  not 
damp  my  joy.  I  am  sometimes  led  to  believe,  that 
my  emancipation  from  real  slavery  in  Algiers,  did 
not  afford  me  sincerer  joy,  than  I  experienced  at 
that  moment. 

I  returned  to  my  father,  who  received  me  with 
kindness.  JAj  mother  heard  the  story  of  my  dis- 
comfitures with  transport ;  as,  she  sai^^  she  hod  no 
doubt  that  her  dream,  about  my  falling  into  the 
hands  of  savages,  was  now  out 


AiracDons  of  ml  wbkiamxk  vEAmcLnc,  whox 

VISITS  IN  PBIUinBLPiUA. 

On«  Bot  versed  in  ichooku 
Bat  Strong  in  mdm,  sod  wise  without  the  rales. 

Pora. 

I  carried  a  request  to  the  late  Doctor  Benjamin 
Franklin,  then  president  of  the  state  of  Pennsylva- 
nia, foi:  certain  pa^rs,  I  was  to  deliver  further 
southward.  I  anticipated  much  pleasure,  from  the 
interview  with  this  truly  great  man :  To  see  one, 
who,  from  small  beginnings,  by  the  sole  exertion 
of  native  genius,  and  indefatigable  industry,  had 
raised  himself  to  the  pinnacle  of  politics  and  letters; 
a  man,  who,  from  an  humble  porter^s  boy,  had  ele- 
vated himself  to  be  the  desirable  companion  of  the 
great  ones  of  the  earth:  who,  from  trundling  a 
wheelbarrow  in  bye  lanes,  had  been  advanced  to 
pass  in  splendour  through  the  courts  of  kin^;  and, 
from  hawking  vile  ballads,  to  the  contractmg  and 
signing  treaties,  which  gave  peace  and  ind^>endence 
to  three  millions  of  his  fellow  citizens,  was  a  sight 
interesting  in  the  extreme. 

I  found  the  doctor  surrounded  by  company,  most 
of  whom  were  young  people.  He  received  me  with 
the  attention  due  to  a  young  stranger.  He  dispatch- 
ed a  person  for  the  papers  I  wanted;  asked  me 
politely  to  be  seated;  inquired  after  the  family  I 
sprang  from ;  and  told  me  a  pleasing  anocdoto  of  nay 
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biave  ancestor,  Captain  UnderliilL  I  found,  in^  the 
doctor,  all  that  Bimpiicity  of  lunguoge,  which  is  re- 
markable in  the  fragment  of  his  life,  published  since 
his  decease;  and  which  was  conspicuous  in  my 
medical  preceptor.  1  have  since  been  in  a  room  a 
few  hours  witn  Govemour  Jay,  of  New  York;  have 
heard  of  the  late  Governour  Livingston,  of  New 
Jersey ;  and  am  now  confirmed  in  the  o]tinion,  I  have 
suggested,  that  men  of  genuine  merit,  as  they  possess 
the  essence,  need  not  the  pnrade  of  great  knowledge. 
A  rich  man  is  often  plain  in  his  attii  e,  and  the  roan, 
who  has  abundant  treasures  of  learning,  simple  in 
his  manners  and  sl^le. 

The  doctor,  in  early  life,  was  economical  from 
principle;  in  his  latter  days,  pei'lia]^  from  habit 
Poor  Kichurd  held  the  purse  strings  of  the  president 
of  Pennsylvaniiu  Permit  me  to  illustrate  this  ob- 
servation by  an  anecdote.  Soon  after  1  was  intro- 
duced, an  airy,  thoughtless  relation,  from  a  New 
England  state,  eittered  the  room.  It  seems  he  was 
on  a  party  of  pleasure,  and  hud  been  so  much  in- 
volved in  it,  for  three  weeks,  as  not  to  have  paid  his 
respects  to  his  venerable  relative.  The  purpose  of 
his  present  visit  was,  to  solicit  the  loan  of  .*)  small 
sum  of  money,  to  enable  him  to  pay  his  bills,  nud 
transport  himself  home.  lie  prefuded  his  request, 
with  a  detail  of  embarrassments,  which  might  nave 
befallen  the  most  circumspect     He  said  tltat  he  hod 

loaded  a  vessel  for  B ,  and  as  he  did  nut  deal  on 

credit,  had  purchased  beyond  his  current  cash,  and 
could  not  readily  proeure  a  draft  upon  home.  Tlie 
doctor,  inquiring  how  much  he  wanted,  he  replied, 
with  some  hesitation,  fifty  dollars.  The  benevolent 
old  gentleman  went  to  his  escritoir,  and  counted  him 
out  an  hundred.  He  received  them  with  njany  pro- 
mises of  punctual  payment,  and  hastily  took  up  the 
writing  implements,  to  draught  a  note  of  hand,  for 
tlie  cash.  The  doctor,  who  saw  the  nature  of  the 
borrower's  embarrassments,  better  than  he  was 
aware ;  and  was  possessed  with  the  improbability  of 
ever  recovering  his  cash  again,  stepped  across  the 
room,  laying  his  hand  gently  upon  his  cousin's  arm, 
said,  stop  cousin,  we  will  save  tlie  paper ;  a  quarter 
of  a  sheet  is  not  of  great  value,  but  it  is  woith 
saving:  conveying,  at  once,  a  liberal  ^ift  nnd  gentle 
reprimand  for  the  borrower's  prevarication  and  ex- 
travagance. Since  1  am  talking  of  Franklin,  the 
leader  may  be  as  unwillmg  to  leave  him  as  1  w.isi 
Allow  me  to  relate  another  anecdote.  I  do  not 
recollect  how  the  conversation  was  introduced ;  but 
a  young  person  in  company  mentioned  his  surprise, 
that  the  possession  of  great  riches  should  ever  be 
attended  with  such  anxiety  and  solicitude ;  and  in- 
stanced Mr.  R M ,  who,  he  said,  though  in 

possession  of  unbounded  weahii,  yet  was  as  bnsy 
and  more  anxious,  th.nn  the  most  assiduous  clerk  in 
his  counting-house.  The  doctor  took  nn  apple  from 
a  fhlit  basket,  jmd  presented  it  to  a  little  child,  who 
could  just  totter  about  the  room.  ITio  child  could 
scarce  gfrnsp  it  in  his  hand.  He  then  gave  it  another, 
which  occupied  the  other  hand.  Then  choosing  a 
third,  remarkable  for  its  size  and  beauty,  he  present- 
ed that  also.  The  child,  after  many  ineffectual  at- 
tempts to  hold  the  three,  dropped  the  last  on  the 
carpet,  and  burst  into  tears.  See  there,  said  the  phi- 
losopher ;  there  is  a  little  man,  with  more  riches  than 
he  can  enjoy. 

ALEXANDEB  HAMILTON. 

AixxAiTDEB  Hamilton,  the  soldier,  statesman, 
and  Jurist,  the  right  arm  of  Washington  in  peace 
and  war,  was  not  a  native  of  the  United  States, 
thongh  no  name  is  more  thoroughly  American  in 
its  associations  than  his  in  our  home  annals.    He 


was  bom  in  St.  Eitts,  one  of  the  West  Ind5t  I^- 
lands,  January  11,  1757.  His  grandfather  wa.«  a 
gentleman  of  Ayrshire,  in  Scotland,  whence  Lis 
father  emigrated  to  St.  Eitts,  where  he  became 
bankrupt  as  a  merchant  He  married  at  tltat 
island  a  widow  of  Huguenot  descent,  and  tliwi  his 
son,  Alexander  Hamilton,  may  have  inherited  the 
Scottish  strength  with  the  French  vivacity  of 
character.  He  certainly  possessed  both  these 
qualities  in  a  ver}'  eminent  decree,  and  exhibited 
tnem  at  a  very  eariy  age.  when  he  attained 
fortune  and  influence  in  New  Yorii,  he  earnestly 
invited  hi^  father  to  join  him ;  but  his  health  not 
suffering  him  to  leave  the  southern  climate,  the 
son  contributed  to  his  support  till  his  deatli  in 
1799.  His  mother,  who  died  in  his  cliildliood, 
he  recollected  as  his  wann  nature  and  lier  quali- 
ties demanded,  says  his  own  son  and  biograplier. 
"  with  inexpressible  fondness."  Unon  her  de^itli, 
he  was  under  the  care  of  her  relations  at  St 
Croix  acquiring  a  limited  West  India  education, 
with  such  progress  in  general  reading  as  his  owe 
i)ower8  of  mind  and  the  acquaintance  of  a  Pres- 
byterian clergyman  directed.  At  twelve  years  of 
hge  he  is  in  the  counting-house  of  Nicholas  Gru- 
ger,  a  New  York  merchant,  transacting  bosincss 
in  the  island,  who  tiK>k  the  strongest  intercut  in 
his  prosperity,  and  b}'  whom  his  good  reception, 
when  he  went  to  America,  wa*»  greatly  pron:Oted. 
For  these  good  services  Hamilton  always  enter- 
tained the  warmebt  recollections.  When  upcn  tlie 
death  of  Cruger  a  litigatioa  grew  out  of  his  will, 
Hamilton  defended  and  secun.'d  the  rights  of  Li« 
family,  steadily  refusing  any  compensation :  and 
when  upon  Hamilton's  death,  a  recompense  for 
his  services  was  offered  to  his  widow,  it  was  met 
by  the  production  of  a  )iaper  written  by  Hanuhor. 
in  his  last  hours,  enjoining  his  fiunily  never  ic 
receive  money  from  any  of  the  name  of  Onger; 
so  far  did  he  carrj'  his  sense  of  the  early  kindne^^ 
shown  him. 

A  letter  of  that  date,  1769,  shows  the  anient 
ambition  of  the  boy,  and  the  fire  at  tliat  early  a^ 
pent  up  within  him.  He  writes  to  a  school-fellow 
at  New  York :  "  To  confess  my  weakness,  Ned,  my 
ambition  is  prevalent,  so  tliat  I  contemn  the  gro- 
velling condition  of  a  clerk,  or  the  like,  to  which 
my  fortune  condemns  me,  and  would  willingly 
risk  my  life,  though  not  my  character,  to  exalt 
my  station.  I  am  confident,  Ned,  that  my  youth 
excludes  me  IVom  any  hopes  of  imme<liate  prefer- 
ment, nor  do  I  desire  it;  but  I  metin  to  prepare 
the  wny  for  ftiturity.  Fm  no  philosopher,  tou 
see,  and  may  be  justly  ^id  to  build  ca^tle9  in  the 
air;  my  folly  makes  me  as-hamed,  and  beg  yimTi 
conceal  it;  yet,  Netldy,  we  have  setn  scdi 
schemes  i-uccessful  when  the  projector  is  constant. 
I  shall  conclude  by  saying  I  wish  there  was  a 
war."  There  was  noUiing  of  the  indolence  uf 
the  tropics  in  this  l.mgunge.  "Tlie  diild  was 
father  of  the  man."  lie  was  a  tliorough  mci^ 
chant's  derk,  as  he  was  aiterwards  tlie  finan- 
cier of  the  new  statee  even  then  struggling  into 
being  on  the  main  land.  A  description  of  astorm 
among  the  islands,  which  he  wrote  at  die  age 
of  fifteen,  influenced  his  friends  in  sending  him  to 
New  York  to  pursue*  his  studies.  He  landed  at 
Boston,  October,  1772,  and  passing  to  New  York 
was  introduced  to  the  good  society  of  the  place. 
He  studied  hard  at  the  schocd  of  Fraiicia  Bar* 
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ber*  at  Elizabethtown,  and  enjoyed  the  intimacy 
of  Governor  Livingston ;  practising  his  pen  all  the 
while  in  such  occasional  verses  as  an  elegy,  and  a 
prologue  and  epilogue  for  a  pkv  acted  by  British 
goMiers  in  the  neighborhood.  "He  presented  him- 
self to  Dr.  Witheri^poon  at  Princeton  College, 
with  the  intention  of  parsing  as  rapidly  through 
the  classes  as  his  powers  would  pennit.  This  pri- 
vilege was  not  allowed  by  the  rules  of  the  insti- 
tution, and  he  entered  King's,  after  the  Revolu- 
tion Columbia  College  at  New  York.  He  exer- 
cised his  talents  as  a  speaker  in  a  debating  club 
of  the  college;  and  his  ready  pen  in  doggrel 
rhymes  at  the  expense  of  the  ministerial  writers 
who  attacked  John  Holt's  Whig  newspaper.  His 
character  exhibited  itself  at  this  time  in  his  strong 
devotional  feeling. 

His  first  step  in  public  affairs  was  memorable, 
and,  as  it  is  related  in  his  memoirs,  would  form  a 
worthy  scene  for  the  pencil  of  the  artist.  A  meet- 
ing of  the  people  of  New  York  was  called  in  The 
Fields  to  consider  the  questions  preparatory  to  a 
general  congress.  It  was  one  of  the  most  impor- 
tant occa-^ions  in  the  city  of  the  early  Revolu- 
tionary period.  Hamilton  was  then  seventeen. 
His  patriotism  had  just  been  excited  by  a  visit  to 
Boston,  then  the  school  of  Revolution,  where 
Trumbull  at  the  same  time  learnt  the  lesson  of 
freedom.  The  story  is  thus  told  by  his  biogra- 
pher. 

"  It  has  been  related  to  have  been  his  habit  to 
walk  several  hours  each  day  under  the  shade  of 
•oine  large  trees  which  stood  in  Batteau,  now 
Dey  street,  talking  to  himself  in  an  under  tone  of 
voice,  apparently  engaged  in  deep  thought,  a 
practice  which  he  continued  through  life.  This 
drcumstance  attracted  the  attention  of  his  neigh- 
bors, to  whom  he  was  known  as  the  'young 
West  Indian,*  and  led  them  to  engage  in  conver- 
sation with  him.  One  of  them  remarking  the 
vigor  and  maturity  of  his  thoughts,  urged  him  to 
addi-ess  this  meeting,  to  which  all  the  patriots 
were  looking  with  the  greatest  interest.  From 
tliis  seeming  intrusion  he  at  first  recoiled;  but 
alter  listening  attentively  to  the  successive  speak- 
ers, and  finding  several  points  untouched,  he  pre- 
sented himself  to  the  assembled  multitude.  The 
novelty  of  the  attempt,  his  youthful  countenance, 
his  slender  and  diminutive  form,  awakened  curi- 
offlty  and  arrested  attention.  Overawed  by  the 
•cene  befoi-e  him,  he  at  first  hesiUited  and  fal- 
tered ;  but  as  he  proceeded  almost  unconsciously 
to  utter  his  accustomed  reflections,  his  mind 
wanned  with  the  theme,  his  energies  were  reco- 
vered ;  and  after  a  discussion  clear,  cogent,  and 
novel,  of  the  great  principles  involved  in  the  con- 
troversy, he  depicted  in  glowing  colors  the  long 
continued  and  Ipng  endured  oppressions  of  the 
mother  country ;  he  insisted  on  the  duty  of  re- 
sistance, pointed  to  the  means  and  certainty  of 
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♦  Fronds  Barber,  who  "ima  of  Irish  parentage,  was  born  at 
Pnaceton,  New  Jersey,  In  1751»  where  no  recuTved  his  cdueap- 
UoD,  and  was  aftcrwaras  la  charf^e  of  an  academy  at  £llzabt'th< 
town  On  the  breaking  out  of  tho  devolution  he  was  an  officer 
In  the  Jersey  service,  and  rose  to  the  rank  of  Colonel,  being 
actively  cnc^ed  In  the  scenes  of  the  war.  He  was  present  at 
Che  capture  of  Yorktown.  He  met  with  his  death  In  a  singular 
manner  bv  a  tree  falling  on  him  as  he  passed  tho  edge  of  a 
wood  In  the  discharge  of  his  dnty  as  a  soldier  In  camp  with 
Washington  at  New  WIndaor.— Nat  Portrait  Qallery,  8d  Ed. 


success,  and  described  the  waves  of  rebeHion  spark- 
ling with  fire,  and  washing  back  on  the  shores  of 
England  the  wrecks  of  her  power,  her  wealth,  and 
her  glory.  The  breathless  silence  ceased  as  he 
closed ;  and  the  whispered  murmur,  *  it  is  a  col- 
legian I  it  is  a  collegian!^  was  lost  in  loud  ex- 
pressions of  wonder  and  applause  at  the  extra- 
ordinary eloquence  of  the  young  stranger."* 

The  orator  was  thus  launched  on  the  troubled 
watera  of  tlie  times.  The  writer  soon  plunged 
after.  One  of  his  first  efforts  seems  to  have  been 
a  newspaper  reply  to  some  Tory  argument  by 
the  Presiaent  of  his  college,  the  youmftil  Myl^ 
Cooper,  and  his  earliest  distinct  publication,  a 
pamphlet  issued  by  Rivington,  a  reply  to  a  go- 
vernment tract  of  the  times,  in  which  Dr.  Sea- 
bury  (afterwards  the  Bishop)  had  a  hand.f  The 
argqment  of  this  piece  of  Hamilton's  is  dii*ect,  the 
language  nervous.  Two  brief  sentences  are  al- 
ready in  this  early  effort  Uamiltonian  tests  of 
the  future  statesman.  Addressing  the  farmers  he 
intimates  that  he  affects  no  class  partialities  for 
them  as  such,  and  adds,  "  I  despise  all  false  pre- 
tensions and  mean  arts.*'  A  few  sentences  fur- 
ther on,  "  Give  me  the  steady,  uniform,  unshaken 
security  of  constitutional  freedom."  A  second 
pamphlet  followed  February,  1775,  from  his  pen, 
of  noticeable  vigor.J  President  Cooper  thought 
Mr.  Jay  must  have  written  it,  for  Hamilton  was 
quite  too  young  for  such  a  production. 

There  was  a  third  character  in  which  he  was 
to  be  known  to  his  countrymen — the  soldier. 
While  still  a  collegian  he  was  engaged  with  some 
of  the  youth  of  the  city  in  military  exercises  in 
the  churchyard  of  St  George's  chapel.  Ther 
called  their  company  the  "  Hearts  of  Oak."  It 
was  sufficiently  organized  to  be  detailed  by  the 
revolutionary  committee  to  the  work  of  removing 
the  cannon  from  the  Battery.  A  boat  from  the 
Asia  man-of-war  was  fired  upon,  and  severjU  citi- 
zens killed  by  tlie  return  broadside  from  the  ship. 
Hamilton,  undisturbed  by  a  fallen  comrade,  ac- 
complished his  work.  A  convention  of  the  towns- 
people ensued,  which  drove  Dr.  Cooper  from  the 
college,  and  for  a  while  Toryism  and  literature 
were  at  a  discount. 

We  have  now  seen  Hamilton  ftilly  embarked 
on  his  great  Amerioan  career,  and  must  pass 
rapidly  over  the  incidents  of  his  manhood,  barely 
alluding  to  his  early  engagement  in  tho  camp 
^vith  Washington,  at  the  age  of  twenty,  in  1777 ; 
his  military  life,  by  the  side  of  his  great  leader, 
from  Trenton  to  Yorktown,  in  which  his  bravery 
and  capacity  were  always  distinguished,  and 
the  services  of  his  pen  in  the  army  correspon- 


*  Life  of  Hamilton,  by  J.  C.  Hamilton,  1.  22. 

t  Hamilton's  pamphlet  was  entitled,  **A  rullYlndioatlonof  the 
Measures  of  Congress  trota  the  Calumnies  of  their  enemies,  In 
answer  to  a  Letter  under  tho  signature  of  a  W.  Farmer: 
whereby  his  aophialry  is  exposed,  nis  caftOs  confuted,  his  artC- 
Jlcea  detected,  and  his  vjU  ridiculed  In  a  Oeneral  Address  to 
the  Inhabitants  of  America,  and  a  Particular  Address  to  the 
Fanners  of  the  Province  of  Xfw  York.  Veritas  magna  e«t  et 
proTtUeblt  Truth  Is  powerfil  and  will  prevail.  New  York. 
Printed  bv  James  Blvlnston.    17T4. 

%  Tho  Farmer  Befuted ;  or,  a  more  comprehensive  and  im^ 
partial  view  of  the  Disputes  between  Great  Britain  and  the 
Colonies.  Intended  as  a  farther  Vindication  of  the  Congress  la 
answer  to  a  letter  fW>m  a  Westchester  Farmer,  entitled  a  View 
of  the  Controversy  between  Great  Britain  and  her  Colonies, 
including  a  mode  of  determining  the  present  disputes  flnallr 
and  cfTectually,  Ac  By  a  sincere  fHend  to  America.  Tltuli 
remedla  polllcentur,  ecd  plxedea  Ipse  venena  continent  The 
title  promises  remedies,  but  the  box  itself  poisons. 
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deDC«.  Two  inddents  of  the  war  may  be  men- 
tioned, for  the  light  which  they  throw  upon  his 
character — his  momentary  difiionlly  with  Gene- 
ral Waahlngtoi),  showing  nis  high  sense  of  honor 
and  the  rour  of  his  Boutheni  birth,  and  his  pathe- 
tjo  considerate  conduct  on  the  capture  of  Miyor 
Andr£,  to  whoni,  while  his  judmnent  acqniesced 
in  his  rigoroua  fate,  his  tenderness  was  un- 
bonnded.  There  is  no  finer  written  pathos  in 
oar  historr  than  Ilamiltan's  ooconnt,  sent  to 
lAiirena,  of  the  trenson  of  Arnold  nnd  the  death 
of  Andre  .*  The  delicacy  witli  which  Arnold's 
wife  is  mentioned;  the  sensitiveness  and  almost 
reverence  with  which  he  writes  abont  the  last 
offices  to  the  gallant  sufferer;  the  arlor  of  his 
emotion,  which  in:<pires  such  subtle  and  eloquent 
reflectioDBaB  bis  renmrks  on  war,  that  "  the  aut.hnr- 
ized  maxims  and  practices  of  wnr  are  the  satires 
rf  hoinan  nature" — and  of  Andre,  thnt  "  never, 

Jerhaps,  did  any  man  Bnffer  death  with  more 
ustice,  or  deserve  it  less."  These  are  noble 
monoments  of  the  man. 


In  1T30,  Hamilton  was  married  on  the  14th 
December  to  the  seoond  danghter  of  Genenil 
Schuyler,  who  snrvived  her.hoaband  for  half  a 
oentury,  dying  at  the  age  of  ninety-six  in  the 
antomn  of  1854. 

In  1T32,  be  withdrew  from  public  life,  which 
then  opened  to  him  some  of  its  nswords,  in  occn- 

SatioQ  in  the  senice  of  his  country  abroad,  and 
evoted  himself  at  Albany  to  the  incessant  study 
of  Uie  law  for  four  months,  when  he  wai  ad- 
mitted to  tlic  Supreme  Court.  At  the  close  of 
tlie  year  he  took  his  Beat  in  Congress,  and  is 
heikoeforth  in  political  Ufe.  Becoming  a  delegate 
from  New  York  to  the  Congress  of  1787  which 
formed  tlie  Constitution,  which  is  identified  with 
his  name  as  aosocinted  with  Jay  and  Uadison,  he 
defended  its  provisions,  and  asserted  its  principles 
in  ^e  pages  of  the  lideraliit,  while  it  was  before 
the  several  states  for  adoption.  Of  the  eighty-five 
numbers  of  which  this  work  was  composed,  filly- 

*  It  li  printed  tn  tbe  flnl  TolDme  of  Urn  LUfe,  bj  hla  ks. 


one  were  by  Hamilton ;  Jay  wrote  bnt  fi»e,  and 
Madison  the  remainder.*  The  introduction  and 
conclusion  were  from  tlie  pen  of  Hamilton.  He 
also  took  the  main  discussion  of  the  itnportaot 
points  in  respect  to  the  tazotion  and  the  revenne^ 
the  army  and  militia,  tJie  power  of  the  Ex£CUtiT^ 
and  the  Judiciary. 

When  the  Constitntiuii — which  he  hod  done  so 
much  to  organize  and  secure,  both  for  the  oouDtir 
at  large  and  for  his  own  state  in  the  New  Yorfc 
Convention — went  into  effect  with  the  PresidenCT 
of  Washington,  that  great  man  again  called  Hamil- 
ton to  his  side  in  the  important  po~t — perliapa 
the  most  important  then  in  the  national  alfiun>-^<rf 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury.  Hiscahinet  papersand 
practiaif  achievements  in  this  position  uitnbliab 
ids  great  finaJicial  reputation.  It  was  in  olln^ion 
to  these  finundal  exertions  and  abilities  that 
Daniel  Webster  paid  an  eloquent  tribute  to  tba 
genius  of  Hamilton  In  a  pnblic  dinner  speech  in 
New  York.  "He  smote  the  rock  of  the  national 
resources,  and  abnnd.int  streams  of  revenue  gushed 
fbrtli.  He  touched  the  deail  corpse  of  the  public 
credit,  and  it  sprung  upon  its  feet''! 

On  the  fonrth  of  Jnly,  1789,  he  delivered  an 
Eulo^um  on  U^oi^Gcnerol  Greene  before  th« 
Sodcty  of  tlie  Cincinnati,  in  which  he  gave  full 
expre»^n  to  his  admiration  of  tlie  life  of  that 
distinguished  officer  and  friend  of  Wa^ngtoi^ 
and  traced  his  military  career  in  a  succinct  and 
fordble  narrative.  It  ia  amodel  for  compostioos 
of  its  class. 

The  letters  of  Pae^flevt,  in  179S,  exhibit  Ids 
course  when  France  nr^ed  the  abandonment  of 
American  neutrality.  When,  in  the  Prewdeney 
of  Adams,  Wa.'shiiigton  was  invited  to  the  com- 
mand of  the  national  forces,  on  the  prospect  of  on 
attack  from  France,  he  |)aid  a  last  compliinent  to 
the  military  genius  of  his  (riend  and  aide  of  the 
devolution.  He  stipulated  that  Hamilton  nhonld 
be  his  second  in  command.  On  the  death  of 
Washington  he  became  Commander-in-Chief. 

Tlie  too  brief  remainder  of  Hamilton's  life  was 
passed  in  New  York,  in  the  practioe  of  the  kw 
and  the  agitations  of  politics,  till  his  fatal  and 
unnecessary  duel  with  Burr,  at  Weehawken,  closed 
his  life  July  la,  1804.  His  ]ast  great  legal  eSbrt 
was  made  but  a  short  time  before  his  death.  In 
Feb.,  1804,  being  his  argument  on  the  taw  ot 
libel  in  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  State  of  New 
York,  in  the  case  of  the  People  against  Harry 
Croswell,  on  an  indictment  for  a  liliel  on  Jeffer- 
son, in  which  he  maintdned  the  popular  [Hivi- 
Icge  of  the  jury  in  the  decision  of  both  law  an^ 
fact. 

Never  was  American  more  sincerely  inoomed. 
Thccloqnenceof  the  pnlpit,  the  bar,  and  the  pr»i 
was  expended  in  oration,  discourse,  and  euloginnkl 
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Gooyeraeiir  Morris  delivered  his  faneral  oraticm. 
Dr.  Mason  pronounced  his  Eulogy  in  the  pulpit. 

His  federal  compatriot  and  friend,  the  eminent 
Fisher  Ames,  borrowed  the  language  of  Scripture 
!n  mourning  over  his  death,  and  medsuring  his 
probable  earthly  ftitnre,  had  he  lived  by  his 
undoubted  past,  vented  his  feelings  in  the  excla- 
mation, that  ^*  his  soul  sdffened  with  despair 
when  he  thought  what  Hamilton  would  have 
been."* 

*  In  1851,  an  edition  of  the  works  of  Hamilton, 
including  his  correspondence  and  official  papers^ 
with  the  exception  of  the  Federalist,  was  published 
with  the  assistance  of  Congress.!  It  was  pre- 
pared by  John  0.  Hamilton.  In  the  last  volume, 
two  papers  are  given  from  the  original  MS.  of 
Hamilton  bearing  upon  Washington's  Farewell 
Address :  one,  an  Aostraet  of  PointB  to  form  an 
Address^  the  other,  a  draft  in  fhll,  the  variations 
from  which,  as  delivered,  are  noted.  This,  with 
the  previous  publication  by  Mr.  Lenox,  com- 
pleted the  materials  for  the  study  of  the  prepara- 
tion of  this  interesting  document4 

TBB   TATS  or  MAJOK  AICDSX. 

A  Letter  from  Hamilton  to  Laurent.% 

Since  mv  return  from  Hurtfard^  my  dear  Laurens, 
my  mind  has  been  too  little  ut  ea«e  to  permit  me  to 
write  to  you  sooner.  It  has  been  wholly  oeenpied  by 
the  affecting  and  tmgic  consequences  of  Arnolds 
treason.  My  feelings  were  never  put  to  so  severe  a 
trial  You  will  no  doubt  have  heard  the  prinoipal 
£iet8  before  this  reaches  you ;  but  there  are  particu- 
lars to  which  my  situation  gave  me  access,  that  can- 
not have  come  to  your  knowledge  from  public 
report,  which  I  am  persuaded  you  will  find  interest- 
ing. 

From  several  cireumstances,  the  project  seems  to 
have  originated  with  Arnold  himself,  and  to  have 
been  long  premeditated.  The  first  overture  is 
traced  back  to  some  time  in  June  last.  It  wns  con- 
veyed in  a  letter  to  Colonel  Robinson,  the  substance 
of  which  was,  that  tKe  ingratitude  he  had  ejcpe- 
rienced  from  his  country,  eoncurrin^  with  other 
causes,  had  entirely  changed  his  principles ;  that  he 
now  only  sought  to  restore  himself  to  tne  favour  of 
his  kinff  by  some  signal  proof  of  his  repentance,  and 
would  be  happy  to  open  a  correspondence  with  Sir 
Henry  Clinton  for  that  purpose.    About  this  period 

ComiiMnts:  together  with  tb«  raiioiis  Orattons,  Sennoaai  snd 
Xalof^  tluit  luTe  been  pnbliBbed  or  written  on  his  life  and 
Oboneter.  Quoad  hamannm  cenus  incolumo  manaertt,  qnam- 
dlo  U8US  Uteiia,  honor  samnoe El jquentte  pretlum  erit,  qaam- 
dla  reniin  natnra  ant  fortuna  stoterit,  ant  roemoiia  daraverit, 
admlrabUe,  poAterisTlgebtalngenlum.  Aubbuvs  Fuscira.  Bj 
the  Editor  of  the  Evening  Post  New  York:  J.  Biley  &  Col, 
1804.    8vQwpp.28a. 

*  Sketch  or  the  Character  of  Alexander  Hamilton,  1804. 

t  The  Works  of  Alexander  Hamilton ;  comprising  his  Cor^ 
Mspondenoe,  and  his  Political  and  Offlelal  WrHtnga,  exohisiye 
of  the  Federalist,  Civil  and  Military.  Pablished  fh>m  the 
Orisrlnal  Manascripts  deposited  in  the  Department  of  State,  by 
order  of  the  Joint  iJbrary  Committee  of  Congreeib  Edited  by 
John  C.  Hamilton,  Author  of ""  The  Life  of  Hamilton."  7  vols. 
8yo.    New  York:  Francis  A  Co.    180t 

J  Ante,  p.  ISO. 
llie  feelinn  of  the  whole  army  were  most  liberal  in  l>e- 
of  Andru ;  bat  none  was  more  impressed  with  those  senti- 
ments of  generosity  and  sympathy  than  Colonel  Hamilton. 
He  was  dally  searching  some  way  to  save  him.  Every  wish 
to  that  effect  having  proved  impossible,  Hamilton,  who  was  as 
sensible  as  unj  other  of  tliat  impossibility,  and  one  of  those 
who  himented  it  the  most,  pnblished  a  narrative  of  the  events, 
and  a  portraiture  of  the  unrortanato  Andre,  which  is  a  master- 
piece c^  nterary  talents  and  amiable  sensibility.  As  It  em- 
braces all  tfeMB  essential  eirenm^tanoes  of  this  interesting  scene, 
and  has  been  erroneooaly  published,  it  may  not  inroroperly  be 
intiodnccd  into  the  biography  of  its  suthor.-^il^  wi  J^  C, 


he  made  a  journey  to  Conneetieut;  on  his  return 
from  which  to  Pbdadelphia,  he  solicited  the  eom- 
maod  of  West  Poiut,  allqgine  that  the  effects  of  his 
wound  had  disqualified  him  lor  the  active  duties  of 
the  field.  The  sacrifice  of  this  important  post  waa 
the  atonement  he  intended  to  make.  General  Wash- 
ington hesitated  the  less  to  gratify  an  officer  who 
had  rendered  such  eminent  services,  as  he  was  con- 
vinced the  post  might  he  safely  entrusted  to  one 
who  had  given  so  many  distinguished  proofs  of  his 
hravery.  In  the  heginning  of  August  he  joined  the 
army,  and  renewed  bis  application.  The  enemy  at 
this  juncture  had  embarked  the  greatest  part  of 
theur  force  on  an  expedition  to  Rhode  Island,  and 
our  army  was  in  motion  to  compel  them  to  relin- 
quish the  enterprise,  or  to  attack  New  York  in  its 
weakened  state.  The  Qeneral  offered  Arnold  the 
left  wing  of  the  arm^,  which  he  declined,  on  the 
pretext  already  mentioned,  but  not  without  visible 
embarrassment  He  certainly  might  have  executed 
the  duties  of  such  a  temporary  eommand,Bd  it  waa 
expected  from  his  enterprising  temper,  thaRe  would 
gladly  have  embraced  so  splendia  an  opportunity. 
But  he  did  not  choose  to  be  diverted  a  moment 
from  his  favourite  object ;  probably  from  an  appre- 
hension,*that  some  different  disposition  mi|^ht  nave 
taken  place  which  would  have  excluded  lum.  The 
extreme  solicitude  he  discovered  to  get  possession  of 
the  post,  would  have  led  to  a  suspicion  of  the 
treacbery,  had  it  been  possible,  from  nis  past  con- 
duct, to  have  supposed  him  capable  of  it 

The  corresponaeiioe  thus  begun,  was  carried  on 
between  Arnold  and  Major  Andr6,  Adjutant  Genend 
to  the  British  army,  in  behalf  of  Sir  Henry  Clinton, 
under  feigned  signatures,  and  in  a  mercantile  dis- 
guise. In  an  intercepted  letter  of  Arnold,  which 
lately  fell  into  our  hands,  he  proposes  an  interview 
*'  to  settle  the  risks  and  profits  of  the  copartnership," 
and  in  the  same  style  or  metaphor  intimates  an  ex- 
pected augmentation  of  the  garrison,  and  speaks  of 
it  OS  the  means  of  extending  their  traffic  It  appears 
by  another  letter,  that  Andr^  was  to  have  met  him 
on  the  lines,  under  the  sanction  of  a  flag,  in  the 
character  of  Mr.  John  Anderson.  But  some  cause 
or  other,  jiot  known,  prevented  this  interview. 

The  twentieth  of  last  month,  Robinson  and  Andr^ 
went  up  the  river  in  the  Vulture  sloop  of  war. 
Robinson  sent  a  flag  to  Arnold  with  two  letters,  one 
to  General  Putnam,  enclosed  in  another  to  himself, 
proposing  an  interview  with  Putnam,  or  in  his 
absence  with  Arnold,  to  adjust  some  private  con- 
cerns. The  one  to  General  Putnam  was  evidently 
meant  as  a  cover  to  the  other,  in  -case,  by  accident, 
the  letters  should  have  fallen  under  l^e  inspection 
of  a  third  person. 

General  Washington  oroised  the  river  on  his  way 
to  Hartford,  the  day  these  despatches  arrived. 
Arnold,  conceiving  he  must  have  heard  of  the  flag, 
thought  it  necessary,  for  the  sake  of  appearances,  to 
submit  the  letters  to  him,  and  ask  his  opinion  of  the 
propriety  of  complying  with  the  request  The  Ge- 
neral, with  his  usual  caution,  though  without  the 
least  surmise  of  the  design,  dissuaded  him  from  it, 
and  advised  him  to  reply  to  Robinson,  that  what- 
ever related  to  his  private  affiairs  must  be  of  a  civil 
nature,  and  could  only  properly  be  addressed  to  the 
civil  authority.  This  reference  fortunately  deranged 
the  plan,  and  was  the  first  link  in  the  chain  of  events 
that  led  to  the  detection.  The  interview  could  no 
longer  take  place  in'  the  form  of  a  flag,  but  was 
obliged  to  be  managed  in  a  secret  manner. 

Arnold  employed  one  Smith  to  go  on  board  the 
Vulture  the  night  of  the  twenty-second,  to  bring 
Andr6  on  shore  with  a  pass  for  Mr.  John  Anderson. 
Andr^  oame  ashore  accordingly,  and  was  conducted 
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within  A  picket  of  ours  to  the  bouse  of  Smith,  where 
Arnold  and  he  remaiued  together  in  close  confer- 
ence all  that  night  aiid  the  day  following.  At  day- 
liffht  in  the  morning,  the  commanding  officer  at 
King's  Ferry,  without  the  privity  of  Arnold,  moved 
a  couple  of  pieces  of  cannon  to  a  point  opposite  to 
where  the  Vulture  lay,  and  obliged  her  to  take  a 
more  remote  station,  lliis  event,  or  some  lurking 
distrust,  made  the  boatmen  refuse  to  convey  the 
two  passengers  back,  and  disconcerted  Arnold  so 
much,  that  by  one  of  those  strokes  of  infatuation 
which  often  confound  the  schemes  of  men  conscious 
of  guilt,  he  insisted  on  Andre's  exchanging  his  uni- 
form for  a  disguise,  and  returning  in  a  mode  differ- 
ent from  that  in  which  he  came.  Andr6,  who  had 
been  undesignedly  brought  within  our  posts,  in  the 
first  instance,  remonstrated  warmly  against  this  new 
and  dangerous  expedient  But  Arnold  persisting 
in  declaring  it  impossible  for  him  to  return  as  he 
earae,  h^t  length  reluctantly  yielded  to  his  direc- 
tion, an^lPonsented  to  change  his  drees,  and  take  the 
route  he  recommended.  Smith  furnished  the  dis- 
guise, and  in  the  evening  passed  King's  Ferry  with 
him,  and  proceeded  to  Crompond,  where  they  stopped 
the  remainder  of  the  night  (at  the  instance  oif  a 
militia  officer),  to  avoid  being  suspected*  by  him. 
The  next  morning  they  resumed  their  journey. 
Smith  accompanying  Andr6  a  little  beyond  Pine's 
Bridge,  where  he  left  him.  He  had  reached  Tarry- 
town,  when  he  was  taken  up  by  three  militia  men, 
who  rushed  out  of  the  wooos,  and  seized  his  horse. 
At  this  critical  moment,  his  presence  of  mind  for- 
sook him.  Instead  of  producing  his  pass,  which 
would  have  extricated  him  from  our  parties,  and 
could  have  done  him  no  harm  with  his  own,  he  asked 
the  militia  men  if  they  were  of  the  upper  or  lower 
party,  distinctive  appellations  known  among  the 
refugee  corps.  The  militia  men  replied,  they  were 
of  the  lower  pai-ty ;  upon  which  he  told  them  he 
wos  a  British  officer,  and  pressed  them  not  to  detain 
him  as  he  was  upon  urgeiit  business.  This  confes- 
sion removed  all  doubt;  and  it  was  in  vnin  he  tifler- 
wards  produced  his  pa^s.  He  was  instantly  forced 
off  to  a  place  of  greater  security ;  where,  after  a 
careful  search,  there  were  found  concealed  in  the 
feet  of  his  stockings,  several  papers  of  importance 
delivered  to  him  oy  Arnold.  Among  these  there 
were  a  plan  of  the  fortifications  of  West  Point,  a 
memorial  from  the  engineer  on  the  attack  and 
defence  of  the  place,  returns  of  the  garrison,  cannon, 
and  stores,  copy  of  the  minutes  of  a  council  of  war 
held  by  General  Washington  a  few  weeks  before. 
The  pnsoner  at  first  was  inadvertently  ordered  to 
Arnold ;  but  on  recollection,  while  still  on  the  way, 
he  was  countermanded  and  sent  to  Old  8a1em. 

The  papers  were  enclosed  in  a  letter  to  General 
Washington,  which  having  taken  a  route  different 
from  that  by  which  he  returned,  made  a  circuit, 
that  afforded  leisure  for  another  letter,  through  an 
ill-judged  delicacy,  written  to  ArnoUl,  with  infbr- 
mation  of  Anderson's  capture,  to  get  to  him  nn  hour 
before  General  Washington  arrived  at  his  quarters, 
time  enough  to  elude  the  fate  that  awaited  him. 
He  went  down  the  river  in  his  barge  to  the  Vulture, 
with  such  precipitate  confusion,  that  he  did  not  take 
with  him  a  single  paper  useful  to  the  enemy.  On 
the  first  notice  of  the  affair  he  was  pursued,  but 
much  too  late  to  be  overtaken. 

There  was  some  colour  fo;*  imagining  it  was  a 
part  of  the  plan  to  betray  the  General  into  the 
hands  of  the  enemy :  Arnold  was  very  anxious  to 
ascertain  from  him  the  precise  day  of  his  return, 
and  the  enemy's  movements  seem  to  have  corres- 

rnded  to  this  ^int.     But  if  it  was  really  the  case, 
was  very  bjudicioua,     Tlie  success  must  have 


depended  on  surprise,  and  as  the  offieen  at  the 
advanced  posts  were  not  in  the  secret,  their  measureB  - 
might  have  given  the  alarm,  and  General  Washing- 
ton, taking  the  coDimand  of  Uie  post,  might  have 
rendered  the  whole  scheme  abortive.  Arnold,  it  is 
true,  had  so  dispersed  the  grandson  as  to  have  made 
a  ddfence  difficult,  but  not  impracticable ;  and  the 
acquisition  of  West  Point  was  of  such  magnitude  to 
the  enemy,  that  it  would  have  been  unwise  to  con- 
nect it  with  any  other  object,  however  gi  eat,  which 
might  make  the  obtaining  uf  it  precarioua. 

Arnold,  a  moment  before  his  setting  out,  went' 
into  Mrs.  Arnold's  apartment,  and  informed  her  that 
some  transactions  bnd  just'  come  to  light,  which 
must  forever  banish  him  trom  his  country.  She 
fell  into  a  swodn  at  this  declaration,  and  he  left  her 
in  it  to  consult  his  own  safety,  till  the  servants^ 
alarmed  bv  her  cries,  came  to  her  reliet  Sha 
remained  frantic  all  day,  accusing  every  oim  who 
approached  her  with  an  intention  to  murder  her 
child  (an  infant  in  her  arms),  and  exhibiting  erery 
other  mark  of  the  most  genuine  and  agouixing  di»> 
tress.  Exhausted  by  the  fiatigue  and  tumult  of  her 
spirits,  her  phrenzy  subsided  towards  evening,  and 
she  sunk  into  all  the  sadness  of  affliction.  It  was 
impossible  not  to  have  been  touched  with  her  situa- 
tion ;  everything  affecting  in  female  tears,  or  in  the 
misfortunes  of  beauty,  everything  pathetic  in  tiie 
wounded  tenderness  of  a  wife,  or  in  the  appre- 
hensive fondness  of  a  mother,  and,  till  I  have  rea- 
son to  change  the  opinion,  I  will  add,  everything 
amiable  in  suffering  innocence,  conspired  to  make 
her  an  object  of  sympathy  to  all  who  were  present 
She  experienced  the  most  delicate  attentions,  and 
every  friendly  office,  till  her  departure  for  Philad^ 
phia. 

Andr^  was,  without  loss  of  time^  conducted  to  the 
head-quarters  of  the  army,  where  he  was  imme- 
diately brought  before  a  board  of  general  officers,  to 
prevent  all  possibility  of  misrepresentation  or  eavil 
on  the  part  of  the  enemy. 

The  board  reported  that  he  onght  to  be  considered 
as  a  spy,  and  according  to  the  laws  and  usogea  of 
nations,  to  suffer  death,  which  waa  executed  two 
days  after. 

Never,  perhaps,  did  any  man  suffer  death  with 
more  justice,  or  deserve  it  less.  The  first  st^  be 
took  after  his  capture,  was  to  write  a  letter  to  Gene- 
ral Washington,  conceived  in  terms  of  dignity  wi^ 
out  insolence,  and  apology  without  meanness.  The 
scope  of  it  was  to  vindicate  himself  from  the  imfio- 
tation  of  having  assumed  a  mean  character,  for 
treacherous  or  interested  purposes;  assertiiig  that 
he  had  been  involuntarily  an  imposter;  that  contrary 
to  his  intention,  which  was  to  meet  a  person  for  in- 
telligence on  neutral  ground,  he  had  been  betrayed 
within  our  posts,  and  forced  into  the  vile  conditioB 
of  an  enemy  in  disguise;  soliciting  only  that  to 
whatever  rigour  policy  miglit  devote  him,  a  decency 
of  treatment  might  be  observed  due  to  a  person 
who,  though' unfortunate,  had  been  guilty  of  nothing 
dishonourable.  His  request  was  grnnt^  in  its  fiiU 
extent ;  for  in  the  whole  progress  of  Uie  affair,  be 
was  treated  with  the  must  scrupulous  delicacy. 
When  brought  before  the  board  of^  officers,  he  met 
with  every  mark  of  indulgence,  and  was  required 
to  answer  no  interrogatory  which  would  even  em- 
barrass his  feelingflL  On  his  part,  while  he  carefully 
concealed  everything  that  might  implicate  otliers^ 
he  fVankly  confessed  all  the  facts  relating  to  him- 
self, and  upon  his  oonfeasion,  without  the  trouble  of 
examining  a  witness,  the  board  made  their  report 
The  members  were  not  more  impreesed  with  the 
candour  and  firmness,  mixed  with  a  becoming  sen- 
sibility, which  lie  displayed,  than  he  was  penetrated 
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with  their  liberality  and  poUteneB&  He  acknow- 
ledged the  goaeroeity  of  the  behaviour  towards  him 
in  every  respect,  but  particularly  in  this,  in  the 
atrougest  terms  of  manly  gratitude.  In  a  conversa- 
tion with  a  gentleman  who  visited  him  after  his  I 
trial,  he  said,  he  flattered  himself  he  had  never  been  ' 
illiberal ;  but  if  there  were  any  remains  of  prejudice 
in  his  mind,  his  present  experience  must  obliterate 
them. 

In  one  of  the  visits  I  maSe  to  him  (and  I  saw  him 
several  times  during  his  coiifinemeut),  he  begged 
me  to  Y^ei  the  bearer  of  a  request  to  the  Oeneral,  for 
permission  to  send  an  open  letter  to  Sir  Henry 
Cninton.  *'  I  foresee  my  fate,"  said  he,  "  and  though 
I  pretend  not  to  play  the  hero,  or  to  be  i.tdiffereiit 
about  life,  yet  I  am  reconciled  to  whatever  may 
hi^pen,  conscious  that  misfortune,  not  guilt,  has 
brought  it  upon  me.  There  is  only  one  thing  tliat 
disturbs  my  tranquillity.  Sir  Henry  Clinton  has 
been  too  good  to  me;  he  has  been  lavish  of  his  kind- 
ness ;  I  am  bound  to  him  by  too  many  obligations, 
and  love  him  too  well  to  bear  the  thoug!it  tliat  lie 
should  reproach  himself,  or  others  should  reproach 
him,  on  the  supposition  of  my  having  conceived 
myself  obliged,  oy  his  instructions,  to  run  the  risk  I 
did.  I  would  not,  for  the  world,  leave  a  sting  in 
his  mind  that  should  embitter  his  future  days."  He 
eoald  scarce  fiiibh  the  sentence .  bursting  into  tears, 
in  spite  of  his  efforts  to  suppress  tliem,  imd  with 
chfficulty  collecting  himself  enough  afterwards  to 
add,  "  I  wish  to  be  permitted  to  assure  him,  I  did 
not  act  under  this  impression,  but  submitted  to  a 
necessity  Imposed  upon  me,  as  contrary  to  my  own 
inclinations,  as  to  nis  orders."  His  reauest  was 
readily  complied  with,  and  he  wrote  the  letter  an- 
nexe.l,  with  which  I  dare  say  you  will  be  as  much 
pleased  as  I  am,  both  for  the  sentiment  and  diction. 

When  his  sentence  was  announced  to  liim,  he 
remarked,  that  since  it  wa?  his  lot  to  die,  there  was 
still  a  choice  in  the  mode,  which  would  make  a 
material  difference  to  his  feelings;  and  he  would  be 
happy,  ifpossible,  to  be  indulged  with  a  professional 
death.  He  made  a  second  application  by  letter,^ in 
concise  but  persuasive  terms.  It  wa9  thought  Uiat 
this  indulgence,  being  incompatible  with  the  cus- 
toms of  war,  could  not  be  granted;  and  it  wag, 
therefore,  determined,  in  both  cases,  to  evade  on 
answer,  to  spare  him,  the  sensations,  which  a  certain 
knowledge  of  tlie  intended  mode  would  iuilict 

In  going  to  the  phice  of  execution,  he  bowed  fami- 
liarly as  he  went  nlon^,  to  all  those  \vith  whom  he 
had  been  acquainted  m  his  confinement  A  smile 
of  complacency  expressed  the  serene  fortitude  of  his 
mind.  Arrived  at  the  fatd  snot,  he  asked,  with 
some  emotion,  "must  I  then  oie  in  this  manner?" 
He  was  told  it  had  been  unavoidable.  '•  I  am  recon- 
ciled to  my  fate  (said  he),  but  not  to  tlie  mode." 
Soon,  however,  recollecting  himself,  he  added,  "  it 
will  be  but  a  momentary  pang;"  and  springing  upon 
the  cart,  performed  the  Inst  otBces  to  himself^  with  a 
composure  that  excited  the  admiration  and  melted 
the  nearts  of  the  beholders.  Upon  being  told  the 
final  moment  was  at  hand,  and  asked  if  he  had  any- 
thing to  say,  he  answered,  "  nothing,  but  to  request 
you  will  witness  to  the  world,  that  I  die  like  a 
brave  man."  Among  the  extraordinary  circum- 
stances that  attended  him,  in  the  midst  of  his 
enemies  he  died  universally  regretted,  and  univer^ 
eaUy  esteemed. 

There  was  sometlung  singularly  interesting  in  the 
character  and  fortunes  of  Andre.  To  an  excellent 
understandine,  well  improved  by  education  and 
travel,  he  united  a  peculiar  elegance  of  mind  and 
manners,  and  the  advantage  of  a  pleasing  person. 
It  is  said,  he  possessed  a  pretty  taste  for  the  fijie 


arts,  and  had  himself  attained  some  proficiency  in 
poetry,  music,  and  painting.  His  knowledge  ap- 
peared without  ostentation,  and  embellished  by  a 
difiideace  that  rarely  accompanies  so  many  talents 
and  accomplishments,  which  left  you  to  suppose 
more  than  appeared. 

His  sentiments  were  elevated,  and  inspired 
esteem ; — they  had  a  softness  that  conciliated  affec- 
tion. His  elocution  was  handsome;  his  address 
easy,  polite,  and  insinuating.  By  his  merit,  he  had 
acouired  the  unlimited  confidence  of  his  General, 
and  was  making  a  rapid  progress  in  military  rank 
and  reputation.  But  in  the  height  of  his  career, 
fiushed  with  new  hopes  from  the  execution  of  a  pro- 
ject the  most  be:icncial  to  his  party  that  could  be 
devised,  he  was  at  once  precipitated  fro:n  the  sum- 
mit of  pi'osperity,  and  saw  all  the  expectations  of 
his  ambition  blasted,  and  himself  ruined. 

The  character  I   have  given  of  him,  is  drawn 

Eartly  from  what  I  saw  of  him  myself,  and  partly 
'om  information.  I  am  aware,  that  a  man  of  real 
merit  is  never  seen  in  so  favourable  a  light  as 
through  the  medium  of  adversity.  The  clouds  that 
surround  hiin  are  sliadcs  that  set  off  his  good  quali- 
ties. Misfortune  cuts  down  the  little  vanities,  that 
m  prosperous  times  serve  as  so  many  spiits  in  his 
virtues,  and  gives  a  tone  of  humility  that  makes  his 
woilli  more  amiable.  His  spectiitors,  who  ei^oy  a 
happier  lot,  are  less  prone  to  detract  from  it  through 
envy ;  and  are  more  disposed  by  compassion  to  give 
him  the  credit  he  deserves,  and  perhaps  even  to 
magnify  it 

I  speak  not  of  Andrews  conduct  in  this  affair  as  a 
philosopher,  but  ns  a  man  of  the  world.  Tlie  author- 
ized maxims  and  practices  of  war  are  the  satires  of 
human  nature,  'fliey  countenance  almost  every 
species  ot  seduction,  as  well  as  violence;  and  the 
General  who  can  make  most  traitors  in  the  army  of 
his  advei*sary  is  frequently  roost  applauded.  On 
this  scale  we  acquit  Andre,  while  we  would  not  but 
condemn  him  ii  we  were  to  examine  his  conduct  by 
the  sober  rides  ot  philosophy  and  moral  rectitude.  ' 
It  is,  however,  a  blemisli  on  his  fame,  that  he  once 
intended  to  prostitute  a  flag, — ^about  this,  a  man  of 
nice  honour  ouglit  to  have  h:hd  a  scruple ;  but  the 
temptation  was  great  Let  his  misfortunes  cost  a 
veil  over  his  error. 

Several  letters  from  Sir  Henry  Clinton,  and'others, 
were  received  in  the  coui'se  of  the  affair,  feebly 
attempting  to  prove  that  Andre  came  out  under  the 
protection  of  a  flog,  with  a  passport  from  a  general 
officer  m  actual  service;  and  consequently  could 
not  be  justly  detained.  Clinton  sent  a  deputation, 
composed  of  Licutenant-General  Robinson,  Mr.  El- 
liot, and  Mr.  William  Smith,  to  represent,  as  he  said, 
the  true  state  of  Major  Andres  case.  General 
Greene  met  Robinson,  and  had  a  conversation  with 
him,  in  which  he  reiterated  the  pretence  of  a  flag, 
urged  Andre's  release  as  a  personal  favour  to  Sir 
Ileury  Clinton,  and  offered  any  friend  of  ours  in 
their  power  in  exchange.  Nothing  could  have  been 
more  ifrivolous  than  the  ploo  which  was  used.  The 
foot  was,  that  besides  the  time,  manner,  object  of 
the  interview,  change  of  dress,  and  otlier  circum- 
stances, there  was  not  a  single  formality  customary 
with  flags;  and  tlie  passport  was  not  to  Major 
Andre,  but  to  Mr.  Anderson.  But  had  there  been, 
on  Uie  contrary,  all  t!ie  formalities,  it  would  be  an 
abuse  of  language  to  say,  that  the  sanction  of  a  flag, 
for  corrupting  an  offieer  to  betray  his  trust,  ought 
to  be  respected.  So  unjustifiable  a  purpose  would 
not  only  destroy  its  validity,  but  make  it  an  aggra- 
vation. 

Andr6  himself  has  answered  the  argument,  by 
ridiculing  and  exploding  the  idea,  in  his  examination 
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befor«  the  board  of  officers.  It  wm  «  weaknesi  to 
nrge  it 

There  iras,  in  tnith,  no  wny  of  aaving  him. 
ArnoM  or  he  must  have  been  the  victim ;  the  for- 
mer was  out  of  our  power 

It  was  by  some  suspected,  Arnold  had  taken  his 
measures  in  sudi  a  manner,  that  if  the  iutenriew 
had  been  discovered  in  the  act,  it  might  have  been 
in  his  power  to  sacrifice  Andr6  to  his  own  security. 
This  surmise  of  double  treachery,  miide  them  ima- 
gine Clinton  would  be  induced  to  give  up  Arnold 
H>r  Andr6;  and  a  gentleman  took  occasion  to  sug- 
gest the  expedient  to  the  latter,  as  a  thing  that 
might  be  proposed  by  him.  He  declined  it  The 
moment  he  had  been  capable  of  so  much  frailty,  I 
should  have  ceased  to  esteem  him. 

The  infamy  uf  Amold*s  conduct,  previous  to  his 
desertion,  is  only  equalled  by  his  Daseneas  since. 
Besides  the  folly  of  writing  to  Sir  Henry  Clinton, 
that  Andr^  hfid  acted  under  a  passport  from  him, 
and  according  to  his  directions,  white  commanding 
officer  at  a  post,  and  that  therefore  he  did  not 
doubt  he  would  be  immediately  sent  in,  he  had  the 
effrontery  to  write  to  General  Washington  in  the 
same  spirit,  with  the  addition  of  a  menace  of  retalia- 
tion, if  the  sentence  should  be  carried  into  execution. 
He  has  since  acted  the  farce  of  sending  in  his  resig- 
nation. This  man  is,  in  every  sense,  despicable.  In 
addition  to  the  scene  of  knavery  and  prostitution 
during  his  command  in  Philadelphia,  which  the  late 
seizure  of  his  papers  has  unfolded,  the  history  of  his 
command  at  West  Point  is  a  history  of  little  as  well 
as  p^reat  villaniea.  He  practised  ever^  art  of  pecu- 
lation; and  even  stooped  to  connexion  with  the 
suttlers  of  the  earrison  to  defraud  the  public. 

To  his  conduct,  that  of  the  captors  of  Andre 
fonned  a  striking  contrast  He  tempted  them  with 
the  offer  of  his  watch,  his  horse,  and  any  sum 
of  money  they  should  name.  They  rejected  his 
offers  with  indignation;  and  the  gold  that  could 
seduce  a  man  high  in  the  esteem  and  confidence  of 
his  country,  who  had  the  remembrance  of  past  ex- 
ploits, the  motives  of  present  reputation  and  future 
glory,  to  prop  his  integrity,  had  no  charms  for  three 
simple  peasants,  leaifing  only  on  their  virtue  and  an 
honest  sense  of  their  duty.  While  Arnold  is  handed 
down,  with  execrntion,  to  future  times,  posterity 
will  repeat  with  reverence  the  names  of  Van  Wart, 
Paulding,  and  Williams. 

I  congratulate  my  friend  on  our  happy  esc«)e 
from  the  mischiefii  with  which  this  treason  was  big. 
It  is  a  new  comment  on  the  vnlue  of  an  honest  man, 
and,  if  it  were  possible,  would  endear  you  to  me 
more  than  ever.     Adieu. 

nOM  IBM  SULOOIUM  OH  OSlf.  OBZSRX,  BXTOES    TUB    SOCDFTT 

OP  Tint  CniCINNATI. 

There  is  no  duty  that  could  have  been  assigned  to 
me  by  this  society  which  I  should  execute  with 
greater  alacrity  than  the  one  I  an|  now  called  upon 
to  perform.  All  the  motive^  capable  of  interesting 
an  ingenuous  and  feeling  mind  conspire  to  prompt  me 
to  its  execution.  To  commemorate  the  talents,  vir- 
tues, and  exploits,  of  g^reat  and  good  men,  is  at  all 
times  a  pleasing  task  to  those  who  know  how  to  es- 
teem them.  But  when  such  men,  to  the  title  of 
superior  merit,  join  that  of  having  been  the  defend- 
ers and  guardians  of  our  country ;  when  they  have 
been  connected  with  us  as  companions  in  the  same 
dangers,  sufferings,  misfortunes,  and  triumphs;  when 
they  have  been  allied  to  us  in  the  still  more  endear- 
ing character  of  friends ;  we  recall  the  ideas  of  their 
worth  with  sensations  that  affect  us  yet  more  nearly, 
and  feel  an  involuntary  propensity  to  consider  their 
fame  as  our  own.    We  seem  to  appropriate  to  our- 


selves the  good  they  hare  done ;  and  to  take  a  per- 
sonal interest  in  the  glory  they  have  acquired  ;  and 
to  share  in  the  very  praiae  we  bestow. 

In  entering  upon  a  subject  in  which  your  feelings 
as  well  as  my  own  are  so  deeply  concerned,  however 
it  might  become  me  to  fbUow  examples  of  humility, 
I  shall  refrain  from  a  practice  periiaps  not  leas  laud- 
able than  it  is  common.  I  cannot  prevail  upon  my- 
self to  check  the  cuiTei|^  of  your  sensibility  by  the 
cold  formalities  of  an  apology  for  the  defects  <M  the 
speaker.  These  can  neither  be  concealed  nor  ex- 
tenuated by  the  affectation  of  diffidence ;  nor  even 
by  the  genuine  coucessiona  of  conscious  inability. 
Tis  your  command,  and  the  reverence  we  all  besr 
to  the  memory  of  him  of  whom  I  am  to  speak,  that 
must  constitute  my  excuse,  and  my  claim  to  your 
indulgence.  Did  I  even  possess  the  powers  of  ora- 
tory,! should  with  reluctance  attempt  to  employ 
them  upon  the  present  occasion.  The  native  Dcif- 
lianoy  of  the  diamond  needs  not  the  polish  of  art; 
the  conspicuous  features  of  pre-eminent  merit,  need 
not  the  coloring  pencil  of  iuMgination,  nor  the  flofid 
decorations  of  rhetoric 

Fr<»m  you  who  knew  and  loved  him,  I  fear  not 
the  imputation  of  flattery,  or  enthusiasm,  when  I  in- 
dulge an  expectation,  that  the  name  of  Gsekkb  will 
at  once  awaken  in  your  minds,  the  images  of  what- 
ever is  noble  and  estimable  in  human  nature.  The 
fidehty  of  the  portrait  1  shall  draw,  will  therefore 
have  nothing  to  apprehend  fW>m  your  sentence.  But 
1  dare  not  hope  that  it  will  meet  with  equal  jostiee 
from  all  others ;  or  that  it  will  entirely  escape  the 
cavib  of  ignorance  and  the  shafts  of  envy.  For 
high  as  this  great  man  stood  in  the  estimation  of  hia 
country,  the  whole  extent  of  his  worth  was  little 
known.  The  situations  in  which  he  has  appeared, 
tliough  such  as  would  have  measured  the  faculties 
and  exhausted  the  resources  of  men  who  might 
justly  challenge  the  epithet  of  great,  were  yet  in- 
competent to  the  full  display  of  those  various,  rare, 
and  exalted  endowments,  with  which  nature  only 
now  and  then  decorates  a  favorite,  as  if  with  inten- 
tion to  astonish  mankind. 

As  a  man,  the  virtues  of  Greene  are  admitted ;  as 
a  patriot,  he  holds  a  place  in  the  foremost  rank ;  m 
a  statesman,  he  is  praised ;  as  a  soldier,  he  is  ad- 
mired. But  in  the  two  last  characters,  especially  in 
the  last  but  one,  his  reputation  falls  far  below  his 
desert  It  required  a  longer  life,  and  still  greater 
opportunities,  to  have  enabled  him  to  exhibit,  in  foil 
day,  the  vast,  I  had  almost  said  the  enormous,  powers 
of  his  mind.  * 

The  tennination  of  the  American  waiv-not  too 
soon  for  his  wishes,  nor  for  the  welfare  of  his  coun- 
try, but  too  soon  for  his  glory — ^put  an  epd  to  his 
military  career.  The  sudden  termination  of  his  life, 
cut  him  off  f^Mn  those  scenes,  which  the  progress  of 
a  new,  immense,  and  unsettled  empire,  could  not  fail 
to  open  to  the  complete  exertion  of  that  uni  venal 
and  pervading  genius  wbidi  qualified  him  not  less 
for  the  senate  than  for  the  field. 

In  fonmng  our  estimate,  nevertheless,  of  his  cha- 
racter, we  are  not  left  to  supposition  and  conjecture. 
We  are  not  left  to  vague  indications  or  uncertain 
appearances,  which  partiality  might  varnish  or  pre- 
judice discolor.  We  have  a  succession  of  deeds,  as 
glorious  as  they  are  unequivocal,  to  attest  his  great- 
ness and  perpetuate  the  honors  of  his  name. 

It  is  an  observation,  as  just  as  it  is  common,  tf»i^t 
in  those  great  revolutions  which  occasionally  con- 
vulse society,  human  nature  never  fails  to  be  brought 
forward  in  its  brightest  as  well  as  in  its  blat^^t 
colors:  and  it  has  very  properly  beeu  ranked  not 
among  the  least  of  the  advantages  which  compensata 
for  the  evils  they  produce,  that  they  serve  to  bring 
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to  Uglit,  talents  and  rirtaes,  which  might  otbcrwiM 
haye  Ungoished  in  obscurity,  or  only  shot  forth  a 
few  scattered  and  wandering  rays. 

Nathamikl  Giueen£  descended  from  reputable  pn- 
Tents;  but  not  pUioed  by  birth  in  that  elevated 
raok  which,  under  a  monarchy,  is  the  only  sure  road 
to  diose  employments  that  give  activity  and  scope 
to  abilities,  must,  in  all  probability,  have  contented 
himself  with  the  humble  lot  of  a  priynte  citizen,  or, 
at  most,  with  the  contracted  sphere  of  an  eleetive 
office,  in  a  colonial  and  dependent  government, 
Bcarc^  conscious  of  the  resourcss  of  his  own  mind, 
had  not  the  violated  rights  of  his  eoantry  called 
him  to  act  a  part  on  a  more  splendid  and  more  am- 
ple thetitrei 

H«pmly  for  Araeriaa,  he  hesitated  not  to  obey  the 
call  The  vigor  of  his  genius,  corresponding  with 
the  importance  of  the  prize  to  be  contended  for, 
oyercame  the  natural  modemtion  of  his  temper ;  and 
thoQgh  not  hurried  on  by  enthusiasm,  but  animated 
by  an  enlightened  sense  of  the  value  of  free  govem- 
ment»  he  cheerfully  resolved  to  stake  his  fortune,  his 
hopes,  his  life,  and  his  honor,  upon  an  enterprise,  of 
the  danger  of  which  he  knew  the  whole  magnitude ; 
in  a  cause,  which  was  worthy  of  the  toils  and  of  the 
Uood  of  heroes. 

The  sword  having  been  appealed  to,  at  Lexington, 
as  the  Arbiter  of  the  controversy  between  Great 
Britain  and  America,  Greene,  shortly  after,  marched, 
at  the  head  of  a  regiment,  to  join  the  American 
forces  at  Cambridge ;  determined  to  abide  the  awful 
decision. 

He  was  not  long  there  before  the  discerning  eye 
of  the  American  Fabius  marked  him  out  as  the  ob- 
ject of  his  confidence. 

His  abilities  entitled  him  to  a  pre-eminent  shore 
in  the  councils  of  his  Chicfl  Ho  gained  it,  and  he 
preserved  it,  amiiUt  all  the  checkered  varieties  of 
military  vicissitude,  and  in  defiance  of  all  the  in- 
trigues of  jealous  and  aspiring  rivals. 

As  long  as  the  measures  which  conducted  us  safely 
through  the  first  most  critical  stages  of  the  war 
shall  be  remembered  with  approbation ;  as  long  as 
the  enterprises  of  Trenton  and  Princeton  shall  be  re- 
garded as  the  dawnings  of  that  bright  day  which 
afterwards  broke  forth  with  such  resplenoent  las- 
tre ;  as  long  as  the  almost  magio  operations  of  the 
remainder  of  that  memorable  winter,  disdngnished 
not  more  by  these  events  than  by  the  ettruordinary 
q>eetaole  of  a  powerful  army  straitened  within 
narrow  limits  by  the  phantom  of  a  military  force, 
and  never  permitted  to  trans^ess  those  linute  with 
impunity,  in  which  skill  supplied  the  place  of  means, 
and  dispoeiUon  was  the  substitute  for  an  army ;  as 
long,  I  say,  as  these  operations  shall  oontiuue  to  be  the 
obj«R!t3  of  curiosity  and  wonder,  so  long  ought  the 
name  of  Greene  to  be  revered  by  a  grateful  country. 
To  attribute  to  him  a  port  on  of  the  praise  which  is 
due,  as  well  to  the  formation  as  to  the  execution  of 
the  plans  that  effected  these  important  ends,  can  be 
no  aerogation  from  that  wisdom  and  magnanimity 
-prhich  luiew  how  to  select  and  embrace  counsels 
worthy  of  being  pursued. 

Hie  laurels  of  a  Henry  were  never  tarnished  by 
the  obligations  he  owed  and  acknowledged  to  a 

SuUy. 

•  ••••• 

From  the  Heights  of  Monmouth  I  might  lead  you 
to  the  Plains  <?  Springfield,  there  to  behold  the 
yeteran  Knyphanssen,  at  the  head  of  a  veteran  army, 
baffled  and  almost  beaten  by  a  general  without  an 
army— aided,  or  rather  embarrassed,  by  small  ftigi- 
live  bodies  of  volunteer  militia,  the  mimicry  of 
aoldiership! 

But  it  would  ill  become  me  to  detain  you  in  the 


o<mtemp1ation  of  objects  diminntiye  in  comparison 
with  those  that  are  to  succeed. 

Hitherto,  we  have  seen  the  illustrious  Greene 
acting  in  a  subordinate  capacity,  the  faint  glimmer- 
ings of  his  fame  absorbed  and  lost  in  the  superior 
rays  of  a  Washington.  Happy  was  it  for  him  to 
have  been  called  to  a  more  explicit  station.  Had 
this  never  been  the  case,  the  future  historian,  per- 
plexed between  the  paneg3rric  of  friends  and  satire 
of  enemies,  might  have  doubted  in  what  colors  to 
draw  his  true  character.  Accident,  alone,  saved  a 
Greene  from  so  equivocal  a  fiite ;  a  reflection  which 
might  damp  the  noble  ardor  of  emulation,  and  chcok 
the  towering  flight  of  conscious  merit. 

The  defeat  of  Camden,  and  the  misfortune  of 
Gates,  opened  the  career  of  victory  and  of  glory  to 
Greene.  Congress  having  resolved  upon  a  successor 
to  the  former,  the  choice  was  left  to  the  Commander- 
in-Chief,  and  fell  upon  the  latter.  In  this  destina^ 
tion,  honorable  in  proportion  as  it  was  critical,  he 
acquiesced  with  the  mingled  emotions  of  a  great 
mind — ^impelled  by  a  sense  of  duty — allured  by  the 
hope  of  fame— apprised  of  the  danger  and  precari- 
onsness  of  the  situation,  yet  confident  of  its  own 
strength,  and  animated  by  the  magnitude  of  the  ob- 
ject mr  which  it  was  to  be  exerted 

Henceforth  we  are  to  view  him  on  a  more  exalted 
eminence.  He  is  no  longer  to  figure  in  an  ambigu^ 
ous  or  secondary  light;  he  is  to  shine  forth  the  arti- 
ficer of  his  own  glory — ^the  leader  of  armies  and  the 
deliverer  of  States  1 

BALLAD  LITERATUBE,  Ao,  OF  THE  INDIAN, 
FRENCH,  AND  EEVOLUTIONABY  WAB>. 

One  of  the  early  ballads  written  in  the  country 
is  that  composed  aboat  1724,  on  tlie  encounter 
between  Captain  Lovewell  and  Paugns,  an  Indian 
chief.  Lovewell  was  the  son  of  Zuocheus  Love- 
well,  an  ensign  in  CromwelPs  arm}^  "Nvho  emi- 
grate to  New  Hampshire  and  settled  at  Dun- 
stable, where  he  attained  the  wonderful  age  of. 
one  hundred  and  twenty  years.  Captain  Love- 
well had,  previously  to  the  engagement  in  which 
he  lost  his  life,  taken  part  in  several  encounters 
with  the  Indians,  and  proved  him:<elf  a  man  of 
skill  and  bravery.*  We  give  the  ballad  from  the 
appendix  to  the  reprint  of  Churches  Indian  Wars, 
by  Samnel  G.  Drake,  with  the  valuable  notes 
added  by  the  editor. 

lotswxll'S  FiGirr. 

Of  worthy  Captain  Lovewell,  I  purpose  now  to 

sing. 
How  valiantly  he  served  his  country  and  his  King ; 
He  and  his  valiant  soldiers,  did  range  the  woods 

full  wide. 
And  hardships  they  endured  to  quell  the  Indians' 

pride.  • 

*Twas  nigh  imto  Pigwacket,f  on  the  eightli  day  of 
May,t 

They  spied  a  rebel  Indian  soon  after  break  of  day ; 

He  on  a  bank  was  walking,  upon  a  neck  of  land. 

Which  leads  into  a  pondg  as  we're  made  to  under- 
stand. 


*  Farmer  and  Moore's  Hist  OolL  of  Now  Hampshire.  L  25 ; 
111.  64. 

t  Sltoatsd  on  the  upper  part  of  tbo  river  8aoo,  then  flftj  mfles 
from  any  wMte  8ettleiiient.~Farnicrand  Moore's  Coll.  L  27.  It 
is  in  the  present  town  of  Fr/ebnrs,  Maine. 

%  They  set  ont  from  Dunstable  about  the  16th  April,  ITSft. 
Bymmes'  narrative,  in  Farmer  and  Moore's  Ck>U.  L  27. 

%  Galled  Saoo  pond.  Some  call  this  Lovewell's  pond,  bat 
Lovewell's  pond  is  In  Wakefield,  where  he  some  time  before 
captnred  a  oompanj  of  Indians,  who  were  on  their  wajr  to 
attack  some  of  the  frontier  towns. 
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Our  men  resolved  to  have  liim  and  travell'd  two 

miles  rouud, 
Until  they  met  tlie  Indian,  wbo  boldly  stood  his 

ground; 
Tlien  spake  up  Captain  Lovewell,  '*  Take  you  good 

heed,"  says  he, 
**  This  rogue  is  to  decoy  us,  I  very  plainly  see.* 

"  The  Indians  lie  in  ambush,  in  some  place  nigh  at 

hand. 
In  order  to  surround  us  upon  this  neck  of  land; 
Therefore  we'll  march  in  order,  and  each  man  leave 

his  pack.f 
That  we  may  briskly  fight  them  when  they  make 

their  attack." 

Hiey  came  unto  this  Indian,  who  did  them  thus  def^. 
At  soon  OS  they  came  nigh  him,  two  g^ns  he  did 

let  fly,t 
Which  wounded  Captain  Love  well,  and  likewise  one 

man  more,g 
But  when  this  rogue  was  running,  they  laid  him  in 

his  gore.  | 

Then  having  scalp*d  the  Indian,  Uiey  went  back  to 

the  spot. 
Where  thoy  had  laid  their  packs  down,  but  there 

they  found  them  not. 
For  the  Indians  having  spy'd  tliem,  when  they  them 

down  did  lay, 
Did  seize  them  for  their  plunder,  and  carry  them 

away. 

These  rebels  lay  in  ambush,  this  very  plnce  hnrd  by, 
So  that  an  English  soldier  did  one  of  them  espy, 
And  cried  out  "  Here's  an  Indian,"  with  that  they 

started  out. 
As  fiercely  as  old  lions,  and  hideously  did  shout. 

With  that  our  valiant  English,  all  gave  a  loud  huzza, 
To  show  the  rebel  Indians  they  fear'd  tliem  not  a 

straw : 
So  now  the  fight  began,  and  as  fiercely  as  could  be. 
The  Indians  ran  up  to  them,  but  soon  were  forcM  to 

Then  spake  up  Captain  Lovewell,  when  first  the 

fight  began, 
"  Fight  on,  my  valiant  heroes  I  you  see  they  fall  like 

rain.** 
For  as  we  nrc  infonn*d,  the  Indians  were  so  thick, 
A  man  could  scarcely  fire  a  gun  and  not  some  of 

them  hit 

Then  did  the  rebels  try  their  best  our  soldiers  to 

surround. 
But  they  could  not  accomplish  it,  because  there  was 

a  pond. 
To  which  our  men  retreated  and  covered  all  the 


rear. 


*• 


•  This  IndUn  was  ont «  hnnttng,  and  probably  hnd  no  know- 
ledgo  of  the  Kngli»h,  Iwvliig  tvo  ducks  in  bis  hand,  and  his 
gans  loaded  with  iH^ver  shot. — Symmesand  Belknap. 

t  Tbe  Indians  finding  their  PackH,  learned  their  nnmbcr,  and 
p!aoed  themselTes  to  sarronna  them,  wlien  they  returned. 

%  It  appears  fh>m  Mr.  8vD1Ine^  that  the  EnglifOi  saw  the  In- 
dian coming,  and  seereted  themsclrea,  firing  at  him  first.  He 
then,  having  two  guns,  discharged  both,  and  wounded  the 
Captain  mortally. 

C  Bamael  Whiting. 

I  Ensign  'W>'man  shot  him,  and  Mr.  Frye,  the  chaplain,  and 
another,  scalped  him. — Symmes. 

i  Both  parties  adranced  with  their  gans  presented,  and  when 
the V  came  within  **  a  few  yards,*"  they  fired  on  both  sides. 
**  The  Indians  fell  in  considerable  Bnmber^  bnt  the  English, 
most,  if  not  all  of  them,  e<caped  the  first  shot'— lb.  Then  ad- 
vancing within  twice  the  length  of  their  g«n^  slew  nine.— Pen- 
ballow. 

♦•  Twelve  were  killed  and  wounded  before  they  retreated  to 
the  pond.  There  was  a  small  bank,  which  served  them  as  a 
breastwork,  and,  perhaps,  saved  them  fh>m  an  immediate  de- 


The  rogues  were  forc*d  to  flee  them,  altbo*  Uiey 
skulk'd  for  fear. 

Two  logs  there  were  behind  them,  that  eloae  toge- 
ther lay, 

Without  being  discovered,  they  could  not  get  away  ; 

Therefore  oar  valiant  English,  they  travell'd  in  a 
row. 

And  at  a  handsome  distance  as  they  were  wont  to  go. 

Twas  ten  o'clock  in  the  morning,  when  first  the  figbt 

begun. 
And  fiercely  did  coDtinue  until  the  setting  san ; 
Excepting  that  the  Indiana,  some  hoars  before  'twas 

night. 
Drew  oflf  into  the  bushes  and  ceased  awhile  to  fight.* 

But  soon  again  returned,  in  fierce  and  furious  mood» 
Shouting  as  in  the  morning,  but  yet  not  half  so  loud ; 
For  as  we  are  informed,  so  thick  and  fust  they  fell. 
Scarce  twenty  of  their  number,  at  night  did  get 
home.welLf 

And  that  our  valiant  English,  till  midnight  there  did 

*»tay. 
To  see  whether  the  rebels  would  have  another  fray; 
But  they  no  more  returning,  they  made  off  towaraa 

their  home. 
And  brought  away  their  wounded  as  far  as  thej 

could  come.} 

Of  all  our  valiant  English,  there  were  but  tliirty-lbnr. 
And  of  the  rebel  Indians,  there  were  about  fonr 

score. 
And  sixteen  of  our  English  did  safely  home  retura, 
The  rest  were  killed  and  wounded,  for  which  we  ail 

must  mounL§ 

Our  worthy  Captain  Lovewell  among  them  there 

did  die. 
They  killed  Lt  Robins,  |  and  wounded  g^ood  young 

Who  was  our  English  chaplain;  he  many  Indiana 

slew. 
And  some  of  them  he  scalp'd  when  bullets  round 

him  flew. 

Young  Fullam**  too  111  mention,  because  he  fought 
so  well. 

Endeavouring  to  save  a  man,  a  sacrifice  he  fell ; 

But  yet  our  valiant  Englishmen  in  fight  were  ue*er 
dismay'd. 

But  still  they  kept  their  motion,  and  Wyman'sf  f  Cap- 
tain made. 


feat  This  is  the  more  probable,  as  but  few  were  killed  after- 
wards.— lb. 

*  They  probablv  drew  off  to  take  eare  of  the  wounded. 
8ymmea  nor  Pennaliow  makes  mention  that  they  reivmcd 
again  to  the  f^ht.  after  they  drew  off. 

t  Forty  were  said  to  be  killed  upon  the  H^t,  and  eighteen 
more  died  of  their  w^mnds. — PfnJUmow. 

$  Solomon  Keyea,  after  raoelving  three  woanda.  crawled 
along  the  shore^f  tbe  pond,  where  he  chanced  to  flind  an  old 
oanoe.  Into  which  he  rolled  hlmt^IC,  and  the  wind  wafted  him 
on  several  miles  toward  the  furt,  which  he  readbed  in  safety. 
He  felt  his  end  approaching;  when  he  was  in  the  bust,  intp 
which  he  had  crawled,  only  to  die  in  peace,  and  to  escape  the 
soalnlng  knife,  but  wonderfully  revived. — Symm^. 

$  Kltrht  were  left  in  the  woods,  whose  wounds  were  so  bad 
that  they  oould  not  trareU  of  whom  two  only  retained.  Om 
ran  away  in  the  beginning  of  the  tight. 

I  He  oelonged  to  Cheimesford.  Being  mortally  woonded, 
deMred  to  have  two  guns  charged,  ard  left  with  him,  whi<^ 
they  did.  He  said.  **■  As  the  Indians  will  come  in  the  morsdng 
to  fK«lp  me,  1  will  kill  one  more  of  them  If  I  can.**:— /ft. 

^  He  fell  about  the  middle  of  the  afternoon.  He  was  tbe  oti^ 
son  of  Capt  James  Frye  of  Andnrer,  gradnated  at  Uarvara 
college  in  1728,  and  was  chanlain  of  the  company. — 76. 

**  Only  son  of  Mi^or  Fulbun  of  Weston,  was  sergeant  of  Mm 
company,  and  fell  in  the  beginning  of  the  fight — to. 

tf"  EnMim  Seth  WjTnan  or  W«»bnm.  He  was  presented  wllh 
a  silver  hilled  sword  for  his  good  oondoet,  and  commissloBed 
Captain.    He  died  soon  after. 
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Who  shot  the  old  chief  Pangiu,*  which  did  the  foe 

defeat, 
Then  set  his  men  in  order,  and  brought  off  the 

retreat; 
And  braving  many  dangers  and  hardships  in  the 

waiy, 
They  safe  arriv'd  at  BoDstable,  the  thirteenth  day 

of  May.f 

The  long-continaed  contest  known  as  the  old 
French  War,  though  waged  at  a  comparative 
distance  from  the  settled  portion  of  the  coantrv, 
was  one  which  conld  not  fiul  to  leave  its  trace  in 
the  popular  literature.  The  foe  was  one  whose 
ascendency,  in  the  opinion  of  a  great  part  of  the 
colonist  foreboded  destruction  to  soul  as  well  as 
body.  The  .  Roman  Catholic  priest  represented 
a  system  which  they  detested;  the  Indian  was 
identified  with  infant  recollections  and  the  tales  of 
terror  of  the  fireside.  The  colonists  went  heart 
and  hand  with  the  mother  country,  and  shared  to 
the  f\ill  the  John  Bull  pr^udice  and  contempt  of 
a  Frenchman.  As  expedition  succeeded  expedi- 
tion, battle  followed  after  battle,  the  companion- 
ship in  different  scenes  of  danger  and  endurance 
led  to  a  union  of  feeling  among  the  represent- 
atives of  different  portions  of  the  country,  and 
while  it  furnished  a  school  of  warfare,  presented 
one  also  of  federative  union. 

History  has  been  active  in  identifying  the  local- 
ities of  the  WOT  and  in  preserving  the  memory 
of  its  heroes,  but  has  bestowed  slight  care  on  a 
department  which  has  claims  equal  to  these — the 
preservation  of  the  ballad  and  song  which  cheered 
the  long  march  of  the  soldier  through  the  wil- 
derness, and  warmed  the  hearts  of  his  kindred  at 
the  fireside.  Many,  probably,  of  the  fugitive  pro- 
ductions of  which  we  have  spoken  have  perished,' 
and  the  lines  of  some  which  remain  may  to  us 
have  little  of  the  spirit-stirring  element,  but  they 
are  worthy  of  regard  for  their  past  services. 

One  of  the  first  in  order  of  the  productions  to 
which  we  have  alluded  is  a  little  duodecimc^  pam- 
phlet of  thirty  pages,  entitled  Tilden^$  JaUeel' 
laneous  JPoenu  on  IHvers  OccoHom,  chiefly  to 
ammcUa  and  rouse  the  Soldiers,  Printed  1756. 
We  know  nothing  of  the  author  beyond  the  in- 
fomiiition  he  furnishes  us  in  his 

raXTAOS,  OB  XVTBODCrCTIOir. 

iNOBinous  AND  CouBTSous  Rexdes: 

It  may  justly  seem  a  matter  of  great  surprise  thnt 
a  man  near  70  years  of  age  should  attempt  to  be  an 
author:  it  may  justly  be  deemed  by  you,  or  any 
other  gentleman,  to  l>e  the  product  of  superannua- 
tion. Yet,  Courteous  Reader,  I  have  some  excuses 
to  make,  for  di^^gin^  up  rusty  talents  out  of  the 
earth  so  long  lain  hid.  In  the  first  place,  when  I 
was  young  I  was  bashful,  and  could  not  stand  the  i 
gost  of  a  lauffh ;  but  having  observed  the  press  for  ' 
fiO  years,  which  has  stood  open  and  free  to  every 
idle  seribbler,  who  have  come  off  with  impunity 
instead  of  the  punishment,  1  tho*t  they  would  have 


*  Many  of  LoveweTs  men  knew  Pmgns  personally.  A  hiig« 
Bar*8  skin  furmod  a  purt  ot  bis  droM.  From  Mr.  Syromcs*  ao- 
•onnt.  It  uppeats  tliat  John  Chamberlain  kiRed  him.  They 
had  spoken  togrther  some  time  in  the  flidit^and  afterwards  both 
happened  toco  to  the  pood  to  wa^  out  their  guns,  which  were 
rendered  nseTess  by  so  fVeqaent  firing.  Here  the  challenge  was 
given  by  Pangoa,  ^  It  is  yoa  or  V*  As  soon  as  Uie  guns  were 
prepared  they  fired,  and  raogus  feU. 

t  Wyman  and  three  others  did  not  arrive  until  the  10th,  bat 
the  main  body,  ooulsting  of  twelve,  arrived  the  18th. 


c 


had ;  I  am  thereby  emboldened  to  venture  myself 
among  the  rest.  But,  ingenious  sirs,  I  tliink  I  hnve 
greater  and  nobler  views ;  for  since  brave  soldiers 
are  the  very  life,  nerves,  and  sinews  of  their  country, 
and  cannot  be  too  much  honored,  nor  too  well  paid 
— ^beitig  a  lover  of  martial  discipline — ^I  tho't  at  tliis 
critical  juncture  it  might  be  of  some  service  to  the 
public,  to  attempt  to  animate,  and  stir  up  the  mar- 
tial spirits  of  our  soldiery,  which  is  the  utmost  I  can 
do  under  my  present  oircumstnnoes.  The  small 
effort  I  made  last  spring  was  so  well  accepted  by  the 
gentlemen  of  the  army,  that  I  am  thereby  embold- 
ened to  revise  that,  and  some  other  pieces,  and  put 
them  into  a  small  pamphlet  I  have  nothing  furtner 
to  say.  Gentlemen,  but  conclude  with  the  two  fol- 
lowing statusas  :— 

Kind  Sirs,  if  that  you  will  accept, 
This  prettv  Pamphlet  as  a  gift : 
With  all  the  powers  I  have  left, 

I  will  consult  your  Honor, 
But  if  you  threw  her  quite  away. 
As  I  confess  you  justly  may, 
Fve  nothing  furtner  for  to  say ; 

But  spit  and  tread  upon  her. 

But  if  that  kindly  vyou  receive. 

And  grant  the  ^mse  a  blest  reprieve; 

That  little  while  she  has  to  live. 

Twill  give  her  life  and  motion. 
And  make  her  crazy  pinions  strong; 
Thro*  lofty  theine  she  11  fly  along, 
And  every  stanza  in  her  song, 

Shall  stand  at  your  devotion. 

The  work  opens  as  a  patriotio  work,  designing 
to  fill,  in  due  course,  all  the  regular  requirements 
of  such  a  production,  with 

THX  BKinSH  UOK  BOVBSD, 

Hail !  great  Apollo  guide  my  feeble  pen, 
To  rouse  the  august  lion  fh)m  his  den, 
Exciting  vengeance  on  the  worst  of  men. 

Rouse,  British  Liont  from  thy  soft  repose, 
And  take  revenge  upon  the  worst  of  loes, 
Who  try  to  ring  and  haul  you  by  the  uosei 

They  always  did  thy  quiet  breast  annoy, 
Raising  rebellion  with  the  Rival  Boy, 
Seeking  thy  faith  and  interest  to  destroy. 

Treaties  and  oaths  they  always  did  break  thro'; 
They  never  ditl  nor  wouM  keep  faith  with  you. 
By  popes  and  priests  indulged  so  to  do. 

All  neighbouring  powers  and  neutral  standers  by 
Look  on  our  cause  with  an  impartial  eye. 
And  see  their  falseness  and  their  perfidy. 

Their  grand  encroachments  on  us  ne*er  did  cease. 
But  by  indulgence  mightily  increase. 
Killing  and  scalping  us  in  times  of  peace 

They  buy  our  scalps,  exciting  savage  clans. 
In  children's  blood  fur  to  emouc  their  htmds. 
Assisted  by  their  cruel  Gallic  bauds. 

The  British  lion  on  his  legs,  with  mmpant  tail, 
we  have  next  The  English  Soldiers  Encouraged, 
from  which  wo  take  a  passage  exhibiting  the 
grievances  complained  of: — 

From  Aoadia  to  the  Ohio  river, 

They  seize  your  lands  where  Jove  is  not  the  giver ; 

Laying  a  plan  that  they  in  time  to  come, 

O'er  all  these  lands  may  sing  their  Te  Deum; 

And  cloud  your  sun  with  Popish  superstition, 

And  make  you  dread  their  bloody  Inquisitiou. 
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Id  Tain  joii*ll  sigh,  and  mAk«  your  Md  comi^ftinU 

Unto  these  idiot-wonhippen  o(  saints. 

Better  to  die  if  Heayen  sees  it  fit, 

In  fields  of  blood,  tiian  ever  to  submit : 

Go,  heroes  bold,  yoaVe  a  eommission  given 

From  Gkorge,  our  king,  and  the  great  King  of 

Heaven. 
The  blood  of  infants  orieth  firom  the  ground, 
With  scalped  mothers  scattered  up  and  down. 
Revenge,  revenge  our  blood  and  righteous  cause 
Upon  these  rogues  who  brenk  all  nature's  laws. 
In  corerts  they  watch  many  days  and  nights^ 
To  take  a  time  to  do  their  base  exploits, 
Scalp  a  few  children,  home  again  they  run. 
And  swing  their  scalps  and  sing  their  Te  Deum : 
They've  murther'd  thus  in  all  our  north  frontieis, 
Fill'd  mothers*  hearts  with  sighs  and  groans  and 

tears, 
And  thus  they've  acted  more  than  three-score  years. 
Had  ever  mortals  snch  a  cursed  foe! 
Ask  Jove  or  Mnrs,  and  they  will  tell  you  na 

Next  follows  Braddoch'i  Faie^  ioith  an  Ineits- 
m&nt  to  Eef>enge^  composed  Auguti  20,  1755. 
We  select  a  passage,  headed 

HIS  xrtTAnL 

Beneath  this  stone  brave  Braddock  liesi. 
Who  always  hated  cowardice. 
But  fell  a  savage  sacrifice ; 

Amidst  his  Indian  foes. 
I  charge  you,  heroes,  of  the  ground, 
To  ffuard  his  dark  pavilion  round, 
And  keep  off  nil  obtruding  sound. 

Ana  cherish  his  repose. 

Sleep,  sleep,  I  say,  brave  valiant  man, 
Bola  death,  at  liast,  has  bid  thee  stand. 
And  to  resign  thy  great  demand. 

And  cancel  thy  commission : 
Altho'  thou  didst  not  much  incline, 
Thy  iK)st  and  honors  to  resign ; 
Now  iron  slumber  doth  confine ; 

None  envy's  thy  condition. 

A  survey  of  the  battle  so  rouses  the  aathor, 
that  he  gives  us  some  glimpses  of  his  own  indi- 
yidoality: — 

Their  skulking,  scalmng,  murdering  tricks 

Have  so  enraged  ola  sixty-eiz,* 

With  leffs  and  anna  like  withered  sticks, 

Anu  youthful  vigor  gone; 
Tliat  if  he  lives  another  yenr. 
Complete  in  armor  he*ll  appear, 
And  laugh  at  death,  and  t/ooS.  at  fear, 

To  right  his  country's  wrqug. 

Let  young  and  old,  both  high  and  low, 
Arm  ^ell  against  this  savage  foe, 
Who  all  around  environ  us  so ; 

The  sons  of  black  delusion. 
New  England's  sons,  you  know  their  way, 
And  how  to  cross  them  in  their  play, 
And  drive  these  murderins  dogs  away. 

Unto  their  last  confusion. 

One  bold  effort  O  let  us  make. 
And  at  one  blow  behead  the  snake ; 
And  then  these  savage  powers  will  break, 

Which  long  have  us  oppress'd. 
And  this,  brave  soldiers,  wiU  we  do. 
If  Heaven  and  George  shall  say  so  too : 
And  if  we  drive  the  matter  thro' 

The  land  will  be  at  rest. 


•  ThsAalhor. 


I  CSome,  every  soldier,  eharge  your  gon. 

And  let  your  task  be  killing  one: 
Take  aim  until  the  work  is  done: 

Don't  throw  away  your  fire ; 
For  he  that  fires  without  an  aim, 
May  kill  his  friend,  and  be  to  blame. 
And  in  the  end  come  off  with  shame^ 

When  forced  to  retire. 

O  mother  land,  we  think  we're  sore 
Sufiicient  is  thy  marine  powers, 
To  dissipate  all  ea9tem  showos: 

And  if  our  arms  be  blest, 
Thy  sons  in  Kortk  America 
Will  drive  these  hell-bom  doos  away 
As  fi&r  beyond  the  realms  of  dsy, 

As  east  is  from  the  west- 
Forbear,  my  muse,  thy  barbarous  song; 
Upon  this  tneme  thou  st  dwelt  too  long. 
It  is  too  high  and  much  too  strong, 

Hie  learned  won't  allow: 
Much  honor  should  aocme  to  him. 
Who  ne'er  was  at  their  Academ, 
Come,  blot  out  every  tclesero  ;• 

Get  home  unto  thy  plow. 

A  poem  follows  on  Ths  Christian  Hero^  at 
New  ihigland'M  Triumph;  written  90on  after  the 
iuceeu  o/our  arms  at  Nova  Scotia^  and  the  Sig- 
nal Victory  at  Lake  George^  after  which  we  find 
The  Soldiers  Beproted  for  Reflecting  on  one 
another.  The  remaininff  pieces  consist  of  verses 
on  The  Vanity  and  Uncertainty  of  all  Sublu- 
nary Things;  An  Epitaph  upon  Sir  Isaac  yaw- 
ton;  and  An  Essay  on  Progedies  and  Earthquakes. 

We  are  indebted  for  one  of  the  most  stirring  of 
onr  specimens  to  The  History  of  An  Expedition 
against  Fort  Du  Quesne  in  1755  under  Mi^r- 
General  Braddock,  edited  from  the  original  manu- 
scripts by  Winthrop  Sargent,  M.A.;  pnblisfaed 
dunne  the  present  year  by  the  Pennsylvania  His- 
toned  Society.  *^  "Diis  jingling  provincial  ballad,'^ 
says  Mr.  Sargent,  *^  was  comix^ed  in  Cheater  coun- 
ty, Piinnsylvania,^  while  tiie  army  was  osi  its 
march  in  the  spring  or  early  summer  of  1755. 
During  the  Revolution  it  was  still  a  favorite  song 
there,  the  name  of  Lee  being  substituted  for  Brad- 
dock. It  bos  never,  I  believe,  appeared  in  print 
before.    There  is  no  doubt  of  its  aatbenticity." 

To  arms,  to  arms  I  my  jolly  grenadi^v  I 
Hark,  how  the  drums  do  roll  it  along  I 
To  horse,  to  horse,  with  valiant  good  <£eer ; 
We'll  meet  our  proud  foe  before  it  is  long. 
Let  not  your  courage  lisil  yon ; 
Be  valiant,  stout,  and  bold ; 
And  it  will  soon  avail  yoo. 
My  loyal  hearts  of  gold. 
Hnzzah,  my  vaoant  oonntrymen  1 — again  I  si^  hna- 

sahl 
TIs  noMy  done — the  day's  our  own — huxzah,  hmaah, 

Mardi  on,  march  on,  brave  Braddock  leads  the  fore- 
most; 
The  ba^e  is  begun  as  you  may  fairly  see. 
Stand  firm,  be  bold,  and  it  will  soon  be  over; 
We'll  soon  gain  the  field  from  our  nroud  enemy. 
A  squi^iron  now  appears,  my  ooys; 

U  that  they  do  but  stand  I 
Boys,  never  fear,  be  sure  you  mind 
The  word  of  command  I 


*  A  nsBM  the  intbor  fives  to  this  sort  of  metre— ^wAm^s  neU, 
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Hmsah,  my  Taliant  eonntrymdiil  acain  I  say  hus- 

tthl 
lis  nobly  done — the  day's  oar  own— 4mzsah,  hujssah  I 

S(6e  how,  see  how,  they  break  and  fly  before  us  I 
See  how  they  are  scattered  all  over  the  plaio  I 
Now,  now — now,  now,  our  country  will  adore  us ! 
In  peace  and  in  triumph,  boys,  when  we  return 
again  1 
Then  laurels  shall  our  glory  crown 

For  all  our  actions  told : 
The  hills  shall  echo  all  around. 
My  loyal  hearts  of  gold. 
Huxzah,  my  valiant  countrymen  I*-again  I  say  hu2- 

zahl 
ms  nobly  done— the  day's  our  own — ^hunah,  huzzah  I 

The  Pennsylvania  Ghizette  of  September  80, 
1756,  contains  the  fbllowing  spirited 

Om  TO  THB  TXHAMrtAUm  or  PSmrBTlTAHU. 

still  shall  Uie  tymnt  scourge  of  Gaul 
With  wastefiil  rage  resistless  fsll 

On  Britain's  slumbering  racef 
Still  shnll  she  wave  her  bloody  hand 
And  threatening  banners  o*er  this  land. 

To  Britain's  fell  disgrace  f 

And  not  one  ffenerous  chieftain  rise 
(Who  dares  the  frown  of  war  despise, 

And  treacherous  fear  disclaim) 
His  country's  ruin  to  oppose, 
To  huri  destruction  on  ner  foes. 

And  blast  their  rising  fame  f 

In  Britain's  cause,  with  valour  fired, 
Braddockt  unhappy  chief  I  expired. 

And  claim'd  a  nation's  tear; 
Kor  could  OswegQ's  bulwarks  stand 
The  fury  of  a  savage  band, 

Though  Schuyler's  arm  was  there. 

Still  shall  this  motlej^,  murderous  crew 
Their  deep,  destructive  arts  punue^ 

And  general  horror  spreaaf 
"So    see  Britannia's  genius  rise  I 
Swift  o*er  the  Atlantic  foam  she  fliea 

And  lifts  her  laurell'd  headl 

Lo!  streaming  through  the  clear  blue  iky, 
Great  LoudoiPs  awful  banners  fly. 

In  British  pomp  display dl 
Soon  shall  the  eallant  chief  advance ; 
Before  him  shrink  the  sons  of  France, 

Confounded  and  diamay'd. 

Then  rise,  illustrious  Britons,  rise  I 
Great  Freedom  calls,  pursue  her  voice. 

And  save  your  country's  shame! 
Let  every  hand  for  Britain  arm'd. 
And  every  breast  with  virtue  warm'tl. 

Aspire  at  deathless  fame  I 

But  chief,  let  Pennsylvania  wake, 
And  on  her  foes  let  terrors  shake, 

Hieir  ffloomy  troops  defy ; 
Far,  lo  I  her  smoking  farms  and  plains. 
Her  captured  youths,  and  murder'd  swains^ 

For  vengeance  louder  cry. 

Why  should  we  seek  inglorious  rest. 
Or  sink,  with  thoughtless  ease  oppreis'd, 

While  war  insults  so  near  I 
WhQe  ruthless,  fierce,  athirst  for  blood, 
Bellona's  sons,  a  desperate  brood  I 

In  furious  bands  appearl 

Rouse,  rouse  at  once,  and  boldly  chase 
FW>m  their  deep  haunts,  the  savage  race. 
Till  they  confess  you  men. 


Let  other  Annstrongs*  graoe  the  field: 
Let  other  slaves  before  Uiem  yield. 
And  tremble  round  Du  Quesne. 

And  thou,  our  chief,  and  martial  g^de, 
Of  worth. approved,  of  valour  tried 

In  many  a  hard  campaign, 
O  Denny,  warmed  with  British  fire, 
Our  inexperienced  troops  inspire. 

And  conquest's  laurels  gain  t 

The  fine  song,  "  How  stands  the  ^ass  around  ?" 
is  said  to  have  been  composed  by  General  WoliO^ 
the  evening  before  tlie  attack  on  Quebec.  Wolfe 
was  a  man  of  fine  taste  as  well  as  Uterary  ability, 
and  one  of  the  many  stories  of  the  repetition  of 
Gray^s  Elegy  by  distinguished  men  on  t&eir  death- 
beds, or  near  the  close  of  their  lives,  perpetuates 
an  incident  of  the  same  eventful  evening.  ^*  As 
he  passed  from  ship  to  ship,^'  of  the  fleet  contain- 
ing his  troops,  ^^ho  h-poke  to  those  in  the  boat 
with  him  of  the  poet  Gray,  and  the  Elegy  in  a 
Country  Churchyard.  *  I,'  said  he,  *  would  pre- 
fer being  the  author  of  that  poem  to  the  glory  c^ 
beating  the  French  to-morrow  f  and  while  the 
oars  struck  the  river  as  it  rir)pled  in  the  silence 
of  the  night  air  under  the  nowing  tide,  he  re- 
peated, 


« 


The  boast  of  heraldry,  the  pomp  of  power. 
And  all  that  beauty,  all  that  wealth  e'er  gave 
Await  alike  th'  inevitable  hour. 
The  paths  of  glory  lead  but  to  the  grave."* 


BOW  STAKDS  THZ  CLASS  AEOUllDf 

How  stands  the  glass  around  f 
For  shame  ye  take  no  care,  my  boys» 

How  stands  the  ^lass  around  ( 

Let  mirth  and  wine  abound. 

The  trumpets  sound. 
The  colours  thej  are  flying,  boys. 

To  fight,  kill,  or  wound. 

May  we  still  be  found 
Content  with  our  hard  fate,  my  boysy 

On  the  cold  ground. 

Why,  soldiers,  why, 
Should  we  be  melancholv,  boysf 

Why,  soldiers,  why  f 

Whose  business  'tis  to  die  I 

What,  sighing  f  fie  I 
Don't  fear,  dnnk  on,  be  jolly,  boys  I 

'TIS  he,  you  or  1 1 

Cold,  hot,  wet,  or  dry. 
We're  always  bound  to  follow,  boys, 

And  soom  to  fly  I 

Tis  but  in  .vain,— 
I  mean  not  to  upbraid  you,  boys, — 

Tis  but  in  vain. 

For  soldiers  to  complain : 

Should  next  campoiffn 
Send  us  to  him  who  ma&  u%  boys, 

We're  free  from  pain  I 

But  if  we  remain, 
A  bottie  and  a  kind  landlady 

Cure  all  again. 


*  The  worthy  and  ganant  Colonel  Armstrong,  who,  at  the 
bead  of  a  onmberoftbe  provincial  troops,  destrojred  an  Indian 
town,  and  its  iDbabitanta,  within  twenty-five  miles  <^Fort  Da 
Qaesne. 

t  Banerolt's  Histoiy  Ualted  atateS)  iv,  SttL 
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The  death  of  Wolfe  called  forth  many  monmftd 
tributes  to  his  virtues.  We  t^elect  a  few  lines 
which  appeared  in  the  PeniK^ylvania  Gazette, 
No«r.  8,  1769. 

TTiy  merita,  Wolfe,  transcend  all  human  praise, 

The  breathing  marble  or  the  muses'  Inys. 

Art  is  but  Yain — ^the  force  of  language  weak. 

To  naint  thy  virtues,  or  thy  actions  speak. 

Haa  I  Duchy's  or  Godfrey's  magic  skill, 

Kach  line  to  raise,  and  animate  at  will — 

To  rouse  each  passion  dormant  in  the  soul, 

Point  out  its  object,  or  its  rage  control^ 

Then,  Wolfe,  some  faint  resemblance  should  we  find 

Of  those  great  virtues  that  adom'd  thy  mind. 

like  Britain's  genius  shouldst  thou  then  appear, 

Hurling  destruction  on  the  Gallic  rear — 

While  France,  astonish'd,  trembled  nt  thy  sight, 

And  placed  her  safety  in  ignoble  flight 

Thy  last  great  scene  should  melt  each  Briton's  heart, 

And  rage  and  grief  alternately  impart 

With  foes  surrounded,  midst  the  shades  of  death, 
These  were  the  words  that  dosed  the  warrior's 

breath — 
"  Mv  eyesight  fails ! — ^but  does  the  foe  retreat  f 
If  tney  retire,  I'm  happy  in  my  fate!" 
A  generous  chief,  to  whom  the  hero  spoke, 
Cned,  "  Sir,  they  fly  I — ^their  ranks  entirely  broke : 
Whilst  thy  bold  troops  o'er  slaughter  d  "heaps  ad- 
vance, 
And  deal  due  vengeance  on  the  sons  of  France." 
The  pleasing  truth  recalls  his  parting  soul. 
And  fn>m  his  Ups  these  dying  accents  stole : — 
"  Fm  siitisfied !    he  said,  then  wing'd  his  way, 
Guarded  by  angels  to  celestial  day. 

An  avrful  band ! — Britannia's  mighty  dead. 
Receives  to  glory  his  immortal  shade. 
Marlborough  and  Talbot  hail  the  warlike  chief — 
Halket  and  Howe,  late  objects  of  our  grief. 
With  joyful  song  conduct  their  welcome  guest 
To  the  bright  mansions  of  eternal  rest — 
For  those  prepared  who  merit  just  applause 
By  bravely  dying  in  their  country's  cause. 

mnr    MATLKM. 

John  Maylem  was  graduated  at  Harvard  in 
1716.  He  published,  in  1768,  The  Conque$t  of 
Louitbourg,  a  Poem^  8vo.  pp.  16,  and  in  the 
same  year,  Oallie  Perfidy,  a  Poem^  abcrtit  the 
same  length.     His  name  appears  on  the  title- 

{>ages  of  both  these  productions,  with  the  war- 
ike  affix,  "  Philo-bellum."  From  the  character 
of  some  unpublished  poems,  copied  in  a  MS.  col- 
lection mace  bj  Dn  Simitidre  the  antiquary,  pre- 
served in  tlie  Philadelphia  librair,  he  appears  to 
have  loved  Avine  and  Venus  as  well.  Du  Simiticre, 
who  appears  to  have  had  a  special  fondness  for 
the  writer,  has  also  copied  a  letter  from  John 
Maylem  to  Mr.  J — e — ^pho-^n^  in  which  he  calls 
himself  a  drunkard,  and  describes  an  attempt 
which  he  made  to  hang  himself^  in  which  a 
brief  tension  of  the  rope  by  his  suspended  neck 
was  followed  by  an  abandonment  of  the  project, 
serious  reflection,  and,  up  to  the  date  of  the  let- 
ter, a  thorough  reformation.  ■ 

Maylem's  poetic  ordnance  is  suggestive  of  the 
weight  of  the  metal  rather  than  the  fire  and 
momentum  of  the  discharge.     We  will,  however, 

give  a  brief  passage  from  one  of  the  most  inten.-i- 
ed  of  his  "  sound  and  fury'*  strains : — 

Meanwhile,  oltemate  deaths  promiscuous  fly, 
And  the  fierce  meteors  blaze  along  the  sky; 


Then  shiver  in  the  air,  and  todden  poor 

A  cloud  of  atoms,  in  a  sulphur  shower ; 

Or  in  their  city  wild  eoovukive  burst 

Ten  thousand  waya^  and  mingle  with  the  dust* 

A  gaping  chasm  in  their  wall  disclose. 

The  reeking  soldier  at  his  death  repose. 

While  fate  ui  showers  of  lead  connected  raina* 

And  wings  famed  heroes  to  her  dark  domains  ; 

The  cutting  grape-shot  spatter  o'er  the  heath. 

And  the  fierce  langrel  aid  the  p^Iare  of  death. 

In  such  sad  scenes  alternately  involved. 

Till  one  fair  season  half  her  course  dissolved ; 

Too  much  the  odds — the  Ghdlie  ensignB  struck^ 

By  all  their  patron  images  forsook. 

With  drooping  flag  and  solemn  pace  advance. 

Their  courage  faints,  nor  more  can  stand  the  ehjawe, 

The  last  sad  pnrpoee  of  tlieir  souls  impart. 

And  claim  the  mercy  of  a  British  heart 

The  following  decided  expression  of  opinicm  is 
taken  from  Du  Simitiere's  MS.  copy : — 

BATIBB  ON  BIXXFAZ,  IH  2fOVA  SOOTXA. 

The  dregs  of  Thames  and  Lifl^s  sable  stream, 

Danubian  rubbish  and  the  Rhine's  my  theme. 

Of  them  I  sing,  the  rebel  vagrant  rout, 

Base  emigrants  that  Europe  speweth  out, 

Their  countr3r's  bnne,  such  traitrous  scoundrel  erews^ 

Tom  from  Uie  gaols,  the  gallows,  and  the  stews, 

From  Europe's  plains  to  Kova  Scotia's  woo«ls. 

Transported  over  the  great  Atlantic  floods ; 

In  shoals  they  come,  and  fugitive  invade 

The  horrid  gloom  of  Halifax's  shade. 

Oh,  Halifax!  the  worst  of  Grod's  creation, 

Possest  of  the  worst  scoundrels  of  each  natioo : 

Whores,  rogues,  and  thieves,  the  dregs  and  Bcmn  cf 

vice. 
Bred  up  to  villainy,  theft,  rags,  and  lice — 
Proud  upstarts  here,  tho'  starved  from  whenee  tlioy 

come; 
Just  such  a  scoundrel  pack  first  peopled  Ronne ; 
Send  them  to  hell  and  then  theyll  be  at  home. 

Another  of  the  poets  of  the  war  was 

GBOBOE  OOCKINGS. 

We  know  nothing  of  this  writer  in  oonnezion 
with  America  except  that  he  wrote  a  portion  of 
his  poem  on  War  in  Newfoundland,  in  the  winter 
of  1758;  that  the  second  edition  of  his  perform- 
ance was  published  at  Portsmouth,  "in  Pisca- 
taqua,  or  New  Hampshire  Colony,  in  Anierioa, 
in  1761,"  the  first  having  appeared  in  London  in 
1760,  and  the  third  ^^  in  Massachusetts  Colony,  in 
1 762."  Tlie  fourth  and  last  edition  was  published 
in  London  without  date,  but  must  have  appeared 
in  or  before  1766,  as  we  find  it  advertised  in  its 
complete  form  on  the  title-page  of  a  play,  The 
Conquest  of  Canada^  by  tlie  same  writer,  and  it 
was  not  witil  its  fourth  issue  that  it  attained  its 
full  growth  of  ten  books.  He  was  also  the  an- 
ther of  Stentorian  Eloquence  and  Medical  In/al- 
UbilitVy  a  satire  in  verse  on  itinerant  preachers 
and  advertising  quacks,  published  in  1771,  and  of 
Benevolence  arid  Gratitude^  a  Pomn^  in  1772. 

The  longest  and  most  ambitions  of  theso  pro- 
ductions is  the  Heroie  Poem  on  War,  The  sub- 
ject grew  upon  the  author  firom  an  account  of 
the  conquest  of  Louisburg  to  a  chronicle  of  the 
entire  war,  including  the  achievements  of  the 
English  at  the  Havana  and  Manilla.  Wolfe  is  of 
course  the  chief  hero  of  his  chronicle.  A  few 
lines  from  the  argument  of  his  poem  will  display 
its  style: — 
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I  sing  how  Wolfe,  the  faithless  foe  engmg'd ; 
(For  where  Wolfe  led,  the  battle  fiercely  rsflfdl) 
The  hftTock  of  his  war,  the  moald'ring  walk  I 
Quebec's,  Gape  Breton's  (ate;  the  conquered  Oanlsl 
His  warlike  needs,  no  doubt,  youH  all  approve. 
Whom  foes  admire  I  and  eonqu'rine  Britons  love. 
By  bloodj  toils,  he  gain'd  on  hostile  ground, 
That   honour   great;    with    which    his   mem'ry's 

crown'd : 
In  Britain's  cause  (amidst  the  martial  strife^ 
He  fought,  he  conquered,  and  resigned  his  hfe: 
So  Sampson  fluns  proud  Dagon's  temple  down, 
Gain*d  glorious  death  I  and  conquest  I  and  renown  I 

•  ••••• 

Where  English,  Scotch,  and  bold  Hibemiftne  storm, 
(A  formidable  triple  union  form!) 
The  three-fold  powers  their  gallantry  display. 
Like  powder,  shot,  and  fire,  impetuous  force  their 
way! 

The  closing  simile  is  a  good  specimen  of  the 
strangely  cofnbined  vigor  and  absurdity  which 
characterize  this  odd  production. 

Oockings's  versification  was  amended  by  prpc- 
tice.  His  progress  reminds  us  of  those  remarkable 
specimens  of  improvement  pnt  forth  by  advertis- 
ing writing-masters  as  proofs  of  tlie  proficiency  of 
their  pupils.  As  a  specimen  of  his  first  attenipt 
we  will  give  the  salutation  of  Sojihia  to  her  lover, 
Wolfe,  when  he  comes  to  take  leave  of  her  before 
leaving  for  America,  an  interview  to  which  the 
general  has  worked  up  himself  and  his  audience 
by  a  preliminary  soliloquy : — 

Sophia. — ^When  I  find,  sir,-  you  prefer  the  noise 
and 
Danger  of  the  Battle,  and  Fati^es  of 
A  foreign  Campaign,  to  the  quiet  enjoyment 
Of  your  Frienos  in  Safety  in  your  native 
CTountryf 

^  Second  attempt — A  passage  from  the  descrip- 
tion of  Louisburg  during  the  siege : — 

Disploded  shells  and  shot  together  throng; 

And  mortars  from  their  brazen  bases  finng, 

A  prospect  odd,  of  iron,  brass,  and  lead : 

Cw  stones,  and  mangled  bodies  of  the  dead. 

Fathers  to  future  sons^hall  this  report; 

So  fought  brave  Wolfe;  so  look'd  flieir  island  fort 

Third  attempt — the  opening  of  his  satire — 

When  empiricks  illiterate  rise. 
And  cram  the  press  with  bare-fac'd  lies. 
And  with  great  effront'nr  declare. 
Their  med'cines  most  effectual  are,  Ac 

Fourth  and  last  attempt,  from  Benevolence  and 
Gratitude,  a  very  fair  copy  of  verses,  Master 
Oockings,  with  an  exuberance  of  flourish  quite 
remarkable  as  compared  with  the  crammed  hand 
of  No.  1 :— 

Descend  celestial  muse!  my  song  inspire; 
With  sentiments  sublime,  my  bosom  fire. 
To  sing  the  gifts  conferred  on  human  race ; 
With  gratitude  the  streams  of  bliss  to  trace. 

Cockings,  but  little  successful  as  an  epic,  is  still 
less  so  as  a  dramatic  poet.  His  play  is  heavy  and 
absurd.  His  heroes  seem  to  forget  in  their  long 
^eeches  that  they  have  started  with  blank  verse, 
their  language  soon  degenerates  into  tlie  plainest 
of  plain  prose.  A  passage  from  the  thick  of  the 
action  before  Quebec  will  show,  however,  that 
the  author  lavishes  his  choicest  similes  with  demo- 
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cratic  impartiality  on  the  hnmbler  as  well  as  more 
exalted  of  the  dramatis  persons. 

JP'ront  Ihimpet, — My  brave  fellows!   behave  like 
British  seamen. 
There's  warm  duty  for  ye! 

A  tailor  annoera, — Never  fear,  sir! 
Well  tow  them  ashore,  if  the  grapples  hold; 
Or  well  fry  like  sausages  in  the  flames! 

BIIMAMN  TOtnrO  PBIMB. 

The  Patriot  Mvse,  or  Poems  ojh  eome  qf  the 
principal  ecente  of  the  late  war:  toge^iermth 
a  poem  on  the  Peace  :  Vineit  amor  patrim  :  By 
an  American  Oentleman^  was  published  at  Lon- 
don in  1764,  in  an  8vo.  pamphlet  of  94  pages. 
It  is  stated  in  a  note  in  the  copy  belonging  to  tlw 
Philadelphia  Library,  to  be  by  Bet^amin  Yonng 
Prime  of  New  Yo^k.  It  contains  poems  on  Gen. 
Braddock's  defeat ;  on  the  surrender  of  Fort  WU- 
liam  Henry ;  an  elegy  on  Governor  Belcher,  the 
governor  of  New  Jersey,  and  the  Rev.  Aaron  Burr, 
Pret^ident  of  Nassau  Hall.  A  few  lines  will  give 
a  sufficient  idea  of  the  last. 

But  whither  am  I  led  ?  why  all  this  grief? 
Thoagh  great  our  sorrow  'tisn't  past  relief; 
Let  sad  Subrissa's  sighs  be  all  supprest. 
And  sooth*d  the  anguish  of  her  troubled  breast 

An  Ode  on  Viscount  George  Augustus  Howe, 
slain  in  a  skirmish  near  Carillon,  July  6th,  1768, 
follows  an  ode  on  the  surrender  of  Louisburg. 
It  consists  of  thirty-four  stanzas  similar  to  the  fol- 
lowing:— 

Tis  done,  'tis  done, 

The  day  is  won, 
At  length  the  destin'd  blow  is  giv*u ; 

Though  long  our  woes, 

And  strong  our  foes. 
Our  cause  is  still  the  cause  of  heav'n. 

Another  ode,  "  composed  on  the  taking  of  Que- 
bec," contains  a  tribute  to  Wolfe. 

Ah  Wolfe  I  the  mention  of  thy  name 
Damps  in  my  breast  th*  heroic  flame. 
And  gloomy  scenes  far  other  thoughts  inspire; 
Smit  by  thy  truly  noble  deeds. 
Brave  man  1  my  conscious  bosom  bleeds, 
To  think  such  merit  should  so  soon  expire. 
And  shall  the  martial  lay 
Triumphantly  display 
Britannia's  victories  ? 
And  not  the  fnn'rol  strain 
In  pensive  moans  complain. 
When  ah!  pn^rhaps  her  bravest  hero  dies? 
Yes,  thou  shalt  now  my  thoughts  employ, 
Awhila  ril  bid  adieu  to  joy. 
And  in  soft  mis'ry  mourn ; 
Awhile  my  cheerful  tongue 
Shall  drop  the  gay  unfinished  song, 
And  sing  the  dirge  ninereal  o'er  thy  urn- 
Britain,  dear  shade,  indignant  grieves 
To  be  victorious  at  thy  cost; 
She  mourns  thy  fall,  and  scarce  believes 
The  conquest  glorious,  where  her  Wolfe  is  lodt 

Wliile  she  triumphant  twines 
For  her  surviving  sons  the  laurel  wreath 
To  martial  merit  due, 
Struck  by  thy  hapless  fate,  she  joins 
The  C3rpre88  and  the  yew. 
To  mourn  her  loss  and  their's  in  thy  lamented  deatlk 
But  thou  couldst  not  repine, 
Thou  freely  eouldst  resign 
In  Britain  8  cause  thy  breath; 
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Coqldst  act  the  p«triot  hero's  port. 
And  b«ar  tliy  couuti'y  on  thy  heart, 
Ev*n  while  it  lauguiBh'd  in  the  pangs  of  death. 

As  once  the  Decii  certain  death  defy*d, 
T*  insure  Rome  conqaest  and  devoted  dy'd ; 
As  Cnrtiiis,  noble  yoath  I  intrepid  brav  d 
The  gulf  wide-yawning,  and  his  eountry  tav^d: 
So  thou,  brave  Wolfe,  dunt,  at  the  heay'nly  call. 

Rush  into  ruin's  open  jaws, 
Thus  like  those  heroes  didst  thou  greatly  tall. 
Thyself  deToted  in  thy  eountr3r's  eause. 

Long  as  Quebec  shall  rear  alolt  her  head. 
Long  AS  her  rocks  her  stable  walls  sustain. 

Long  as  Laurentiua  in  his  spacious  bed, 
Bolls  his  vast  tide  of  waters  to  tne  main ; 
So  long,  O  Wolfe,  thy  memory  shall  bloom. 
And  deathless  laurels  flourish  on  thy  tombw 

This  is  followed  by  two  patriotic  hymns,  com- 
posed for,  and  sang  on  dayd  of  national  thanksgiv- 
ing, "  by  deeire  of  the  preacher  on  his  text." 

TThe  author  also  tries  his  hand  on  French  verse, 
and  gives  Za  Lammtafion  ds  Louis  tur  lei  tic- 
toirti  ds$  Anglais,    A.D.  mdoolz. 

Que  dirai-ie  f 

Que  ferai-je  f 
Pauvre  misernDle  roi  1 

Ah  I  personne 

La  oouronne  - 
K'embarrasse  autant  que  moL 

Pensive,  trembling,  and  embarraes'd 

What  expedients  shall  I  try  ? 
Sure  no  monarch  e'er  was  harass*d 

With  such  ill  suoeees  as  L 

This  is  followed  by  Loyal  Tears  shed  over 
Royd  Dust,  Jin  elegy  on  George  II.    Also,  "on 

the  Liberty  of  the  Press  to  Mr..  F ,  printer,  at 

New  York,  a.d.  mdcclxii."  With  otiier  verses 
on  incidents  of  the  war,  and  two  Latin  paraphrases 
of  the  lament  of  David  over  Absalom,  and  the 
fight  with  Goliath. 

In  1791,  Dr.  Prime  published  Columbians  Oloryy 
or  British  Pride  Jaumbled;  a  Poem  on  the 
American  Retohition :  some  part  of  it  heiiig  a 
parody  on  an  ode  entitled  BritaiiCs  Glory ^  or 
Oallic  Pride  Humbled  ;  composed  on  the  capture 
(f  Quebeey  A.D.  1759,  by  Benjamin  Young 
Prime^  M.D,  In  a  brief  prefiice,  he  speaks  of 
his  former  publication  in  London,  in  1764,  and 
of  the  reqnests  of  his  friends  made  to  him  to 
compose  a  parody  upon  it  in  honor  of  the  Ameri- 
can revolution.  The  plan  expanded  to  a  compo- 
sition of  1441  lines,  occupied  with  a  review  of 
the  events  of  the  war,  a  eulogy  of  the  friends 
and  denunciation  of  the  enemies  of  the  country. 
It  was  ready  for  publication  at  the  close  of  the 
war,  but,  as  the  author  informs  ns,  in  consequence 
of  a  seven  years'  absence  from  the  city,  his  affairs 
had  become  somewhat  deranged,  and  as  no 
printer  could  be  found  to  execute  the  work  on 
any  but  cash  terms,  he  postponed  publishing  for 
a  few  years.  We  extract  a  portion  of  a  panegy- 
ric upon  Washington : — 

O  Washington!  thou  dear,  illustrious  chief! 
Thou  ornament  and  blessing  to  mankind  1 
The  soldier's  glory  and  thj  country's  pride ! 
Columbia's  skilful  guide 
Through  the  dire  contest,  and  her  sweet  relief 
In  all  the  M>rrows  of  her  state  forlorn  1 
Hciw  l:a3  thy  charactte  refin'd 


Since  first  thy  great  career  began  I 
Together  in  one  giorious  group  combin'd 
All  the  brigiit  virtues  Uiat  adorn 
The  Christian,  Patriot,  llero  or  the  Man  I 

*        *        *        *        ♦        « 

Nor  to  the  narrow  bounds 
Of  one  short  age  alone, 

Shall  poorly  be  confin'd 
The  gen'rous  thingi»  which  thou  hast  dona 
To  benefit  mankind : 
For  as  thy  fame  resounds 
To  foreign  dimes ; 
So  future  times 
The  sweet  rehearsal  shall  regale. 
And  from  their  father^  lip«,  in  a  lon^  line. 
Shall  children's  ehildreo  h«ar  the  pleasing  talo  1 

The  first  of  the  songs  which  nuu-k  the  progress 
froM)  discontent  to  revelation,  comes  to  us  finom 
the  Old  Dominion : — 

Fpomihe  VirgMaOiiaM^Maf%ll^ 

Sure  never  was  picture  drawn  more  to  tlie  life 
Or  affectionote  husband  more  fond  of  lii»  wife, 
Thnn  America  conies  and  loves  Britain's  soi.s. 
Who,  conscious  of  Freedom,  are  bold  as  great  guns. 
**  Hearts  of  Oak  are  we  still,  for  we're  sons  of 
those  Men, 
Who  always  are  ready,  steady,  boys,  steadj, 
To  fight  for  their  freedom  again  aud  again.^ 

Tho*  we  feast  and  grow  fat  on  America's  soil. 
Yet  we  own  ourselves  subjects  of  Britain's  fair  ide; 
And  who's  so  absurd  to  deny  ns  the  name? 
Since  true  British  blood  flows  in  every  vein. 
"Hearts  of  Oak,  Ac" 

Then  cheer  up,  my  lads,  to  your  country  be  firm. 
Like  king!}  of  the  occa:»,  we'll  weather  each  storm; 
Integrity  calls  out,  foir  liberty,  see, 
Waves  her  Flog  o'er  our  heads  and  her  words  are 
b^frce, 
"  Hearts  of  Oak.  Ac" 

To  King  George,  as  true  subjects,  we  loyal  bow 

down, 
But  hope  we  may  call  Magna  Charta  our  own. 
Let  the  rest  of  the  world  slavish  worship  decree, 
Qreat  Britaia  has  ordered  hei^sons  to  be  free. 
"  Hearts  of  Oak,  Ac" 

Poor  Esau  his  birth-right  gave  np  for  a  bribe, 
Americans  scorn  tli'  mean  soul-selling  tribe; 
Beyond  life  our  freedom  we  chuse  to  possess. 
Which,  thro'  life  we'll  defend,  and  abjure  a  broad  8. 
**  Hearts  of  Oak  are  we  still,  and  we're  sons  of 
those  men. 
Who  fear  not  the  ocean,  brare  roarings  of 

cannon. 
To  stop  all  oppression,  again  and  again. 

On  our  brow  while  we  laurel-crown'd  Liberty  wear. 
What  Englishmen  ought  we  Americans  dare ; 
Tliough  tempests  and  terrors  around  ns  we  see. 
Bribes  nor  fears  can  prevail  o'er  the  hearts  that  are 
free. 
**  Hearts  of  Oak  are  we  still,  for  we're  sons  of 
those  men 
Who  always  are  ready,  steady,  boys,  eteadv, 
To  fight  for  their  freeilom  again  and  again."^ 

With  Loyalty,  Liberty  let  us  entwine. 
Our  blood  shall  for  both  flow  as  free  as  our  wine ; 
Let  ns  set  an  example,  what  all  men  should  be. 
And  a  Toast  give  the  World,  ''Here's  to  those  dart 
be  free. 
''Hearts  of  Oak,  Ac*  • 
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The  next  we  present  was  pnblished  in  the  Penn- 
sylvania Chronicle,  July  4,  1768.  It  wa-j  one  of 
the  earliest  lyrics  of  the  Revolution,  and,  by  an 
advertisement  in  Hugh  Gainers  Ghizette,  appears 
to  have  been  published  with  the  music  to  which 
it  was  set  It  has  been  attribnted  both  to  Mrs. 
Mercy  Warren,*  and  to  John  Dickinson. 

▲  soira. 

Come,  join  hand  in  hand,  bmv^  Americans  all, 
And  roiue  your  bold  hearts  at  fair  Liberty's  call ; 
No  tyrannous  net  shall  suppress  your  just  claim. 
Or  stein  with  disbomnir  America  s  name. 

In  freedom  we're  bom,  and  in  freedom  well 
Uvel 
Our  parses  are  ready — 
&te:iay,  friends,  steudy ; — 
Kot  as  slaves,  but  as  freemen  our  money  well 
give. 

Our  worthy  forefathers  (letfs  give  them  a  cheer) 
To  climates  unknown  did  courageously  steer ; 
Througli  oceans  to  deserts  for  freedom  they  came, 
And,  dying,  bequenth'd  us  their  freedom  and  fame. 
In  freedom  we're  born,  <fec. 

Tlieir  generous  bosoms  nil  dangers  despised, 
So  hig  ily,  so  wisely  tlieir  birthrights  tney  prized; 
Well  keep  what  they  gave,  we  will  piously  keep, 
Nor  frustrate  their  toils  on  the  land  and  the  deep. 
In  freedom  we're  born,  Ac 

The  tree  their  own  hands  had  to  Liberty  rear*d. 
They  lived  to  behold  growing  strong  and  revered , 
With  transport  then  cried,  **Now  our  wishes  we 

g->in. 
For  our  children  shall  gather  the  fruits  of  our  pain." 

lu  freedom  we're  born,  <&c 

How  sweet  are  the  labours  that  freemen  endure, 
That  they  shall  e.ijoy  all  the  profit,  seoure— 
No  more  such  sweet  labonrs  Americans  know 
If  Brito:is  shall  reap  what  Americans  sow. 
In  freedom  we're  born,  Ac. 

Swarms  of  placemen    and    pensionersf   soon  will 

appear, 
like  locusts  deforming  the  charms  of  the  year ; 
Suns  vainly  will  rise,  Ahowers  vainly  descend, 
If  we  are  to  drudge  for  what  others  shall  spend. 

In  freedom  we're  born,  Ac 

Then  join  hand  in  hand,  brnve  Americans  all. 
By  uniting^  we  stami,  bv  dividing^  we  foil ; 
In  so  righteous  a  cause  let  us  hope  to  succeed 
For  Heaven  approves  of  each  generous  deed. 
In  freedom  we're  born,  Ac 

All  ages  shall  speak  with  amase  and  applause 
Of  the  courage  we'll  show  in  support  ofonr  laws ; 
To  die  we  can  bear,  but  to  serve  we  disdain, 
For  shame  is  to  freemen  more  dreadful  than  pain. 
In  freedom  we're  born,  Ac. 

This  bumper  I  crown  for  our  sovereign's  health, 
Ai.d  this  for  Britannia's  glorv  nnd  wealth ; 
That  wealth  and  that  glory  inunortal  may  be, 
If  she  is  but  just,  and  if  we  are  but  free 
In  freedom  we're  born,  Ac 

A  tory  parody  of  this  song  appealed  in  the 
Snpplement  Extraordinary  to  the  Boston  Gazette 
of  Monday,  September  26,  1768 : — 


•  John  W.  Moore'8  Bncydopadls  of  Mnsle,  881. 

t  The  ministry  have  already  began  to  giveaway  In  pensl<m8 
the  money  they  lately  took  out  of  our  pockets  without  onr 
eoosent 


Last  Tuesday  the  foUowmg  aong  made  iti  m^ 
pearance  from  a  garret  at  C — st— e  W— m : — 

Come,  shake  your  dull  noddles,  ye  pumpkins,  and 

bawl, 
And  own  that  you're  mad  at  fair  Liberty's  oalL 
No  scandalous  conduct  can  add  to  your  shame, 
Condemn'd  to  dishonor,  inherit  the  fame  I 

In  folly  you're  bom,  and  in  folly  youll  live. 
To  madness  still  ready, 
And  stupidly  steady. 
Not  as  men  but  as  monkies,  the  tokens  you  give. 

Your  grnndsire,  old  Satan — now  gfive  him  a  cheer! — 
Woulif  act  like  yourselves,  and  as  wildly  would  steer. 
So  great  an  example  in  prospect  still  keep; 
Whilst  you  are  ahve,  old  Belzee  may  sleeps 
In  folly,  Ac 

Such  villains,  such  rascals,  all  dangers  despise, 
And  stick  not  atmobbinff,  when  mischief's  the  prize: 
They  burst  through  all  barri^v,  and  piously  keep. 
Such  chattels  and  goods  the  vile  rascals  can  sweep. 
In  folly,  Ac. 

Tlie  tree  which  the  wisdom  of  justice  hath  rear'd. 
Should  be  stout  for  their  use,  and  by  no  means  be 

spored, 
Wlien  fuddled  with  rum,  the  mad  sots  to  restrain ; 
Sure  Tyburn  will  sober  the  wretches  again. 

In  foUy,  Aa 

Your  brats  and  your  hunters  by  no  means  forffet, 
But  feather  your  nests,  for  they^re  bare  enough  yet ; 
From  the  insolent  rich  sure  the  poor  knave  may 

steal, 
Who  ne'er  in  his  life  knew  the  so^it  of  a  meaL 

In  folly,  Ac. 

When  in  your  own  cellars  you've  quaffed  a  regale. 
Then  drive,  tug  and  stink  the  next  nouse  to  assaiL 
For  short  is  your  harvest,  nor  long  shall  you  know 
The  ple.'isure  of  reaping  what  other  men  sow. 
In  folly,  Ac 

Then  plunder,  my  lads,  for  when  red  coats  appear, 
Youlimelt  like  the  loeusts  when  winter  is  nean 
Gold  vainly  will  glow ;  silver  vainly  will  shine ; 
But  faith  you  must  skulk,  you  no  more  shall  purloin. 
In  folly,  Ac 

Then  nod  your  poor  numbskulls,  ye  pumpkins,  and 

bnwll 
The  Be'il  take  such  rascals,  fools,  whoresons  and  all. 
Your  cursed  old  trade  of  purloining  must  cease. 
The  curse  and  the  dread  of  all  order  and  peace. 

In  folly,  Ac 

All  ages  shall  speak  with  contempt  and  amase, ' 
Of  the  vilest  Banditti  that  swarm'^  in  those  days ; 
In  defiance  of  halters,  of  whips,  and  of  chains, 
The  rogues  would  run  riot,  dajnn'd  fools  for  their 

poms. 

In  folly,  Ac 

Gulp  down  your  last  dram,  for  the  gallows  now 

groans. 
And  order  depress*d  her  lost  empire  bemoans ; 
While  we  quite  transported  and  happy  shall  be, 
From  snobs,  knaves  and  villains,  protected  and  free 

In  folly,  Ac 

We  soon  after  have  the  tables  again  turned,  in 
a  new  version  of  this  popular  song.  It  was  pub- 
lished in  a  handbill  at  Boston.* 


*  We  are  Indebted  fbr  this  and  the  prevlons  long  to  a  very 
valaable  oollectlon  of  euttlnffs  from  American  and  English 
newspaper^  illostrating  the  hlstorr  of  onr  conntry  tntm  166a 
to  1840,  formed  by  the  aotlqnary  William  Upoott,  in  the  pos- 
seSBlon  of  tba  New  York  UUtorloal  Society. 
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UBXBTT. 


Come,  swallow  your  buinpere,  ye  Tories,  and  roar, 
That  the  eona  of  fair  freedom  are  hamper*d  ODce 

more; 
Bat  know  that  no  cut-throats  our  tpirits  can  tame, 
Nor  a  host  of  oppressors  shall  smother  the  flame. 

In  freedom  we're  bom,  and  like  sons  of  the  braye, 

Will  never  surrender. 

But  swear  to  defend  her. 
And  scorn  to  survive  if  unable  to  sare. 

Our  grandsires,  blest  heroes !  well  give  them  a  tear, 

Kor  sully  their  honors  by  stooping  to  fear; 

Thro'  deaths  and  thro'  dangers  Uieir  trophiea  they 

won, 
We  dare  be  their  rivali,  nor  will  be  outdone. 

Chonu, 

Let  tyrants  and  minions  presume  to  despise. 
Encroach  on  our  rights  and  make  freedom  their  prize; 
The  fruits  of  their  rapine  they  never  shall  keep— 
^Tbo'  vengeance  may  nod,  yet  how  short  is  her  sleep. 

C^OfMt. 

The  tree  which  proud  Haman  for  Mordecai  reared. 
Stands  recorded,  that  virtue  eodanger'd  is  spar'd ; 
That  rogues,  whom  no  bonds  and  no  laws  can  restrain. 
Must  be  stript  of  their  honors  and  humbled  again. 

Choriu. 

Our  wives  and  our  bnbes  still  jproteeted,  shall  know 
Those  who  dare  to  be  free  shall  for  ever  be  so ; 
On  these  arms  and  these  heai*ts  they  may  safely  rely. 
For  in  freedom  we'll  live,  or  like  heroes  we'll  die. 

Chonu. 

Te  insolent  tyrants,  who  wish  to  enthrall. 
Ye  minions  I  ye  placement  pimps,  pensioners,  all  I 
How  short  is  your  triumph,  now  feeble  your  trust! 
Your  honors  must  wither  and  nod  to  the  dutst. 

Chonu. 

When  opprest  and  reproach'd,  our  king  we  implore. 
Still  firmly  persuadea  our  rights  he'll  restore ; 
When  our  hearts  beat  to  arms  to  defend  a  just  right, 
Our  monarch  rules  there,  and  forbids  us  to  fight. 

Chorus, 

Ifot  the  glitter  of  arms,  nor  the  dread  of  a  fray. 
Could  nuike  us  submit  to  their  chains  for  a  day ; 
Withheld  by  n£feotion,  on  Britons  we  call, 
Prevent  the  fierce  conflict  which  threatens  your  faU. 

ChoruM, 

AQ  oges  shall  speak  with  amaze  and  applause. 
Of  the  prudence  we  show  in  support  of  our  cause. 
Assured  of  our  safety  a  Brunswick  still  reigns, 
Whose  free,  loyal  subjects  are  strangers  to  chains. 

Charu$, 

Tlien  join  hand  in  hand,  braye  Americans  all. 
To  be  free,  is  to  live ;   to  be  slaves  is  to  fall ; 
Has  the  land  such  a  dnstard  as  scorns  not  a  lord  t 
Who  dreads  not  a  fetter  much  more  than  a  sword  f 

Choru*. 

A  song  to  the  same  tnne  was  composed  in  New 
York,  in  honor  of  some  of  the  leaders  of  opinion 
in  that  day,  a  portion  of  whom  afterwards  fi^^red 
on  the  royalist  side.  It  appeared  in  the  New  York 
Journal^  January  26,  1769. 

A  80110. 

Come,  cheer  up,  my  lads,  like  a  true  British  band, 
In  the  cause  of  our  country  who  join  heart  and 

hand ; 
Fair  Freedom  invites — she  cries  out — "Agree  I 
And  be  steadfjsft  for  those  tiiat  ore  steadiiist  for  me." 


Heaiti  of  oak  are  we  dl. 
Hearts  of  oak  well  remain  : 

We  always  are  ready — 

Steady,  iJoys,  steady — 
To  give  them  our  voices  again  and  again. 

With  the  braye  sons  of  Freedom,  of  every  degree. 
Unite  all  the  good— and  united  are  we  : 
But  still  be  the  lot  of  the  villains  disgrace— 
Whose  foul,  rotten  hearts  give  the  lie  to  thair  Iboa 
Hearts  of  oak,  ^k,  . 

Seel  their  unblushing  chieftain  I  perverter  of  laws  I 
His  teeth  are  the  shark's,  and  a  vulture's  his  dawa^ 
As  soon  would  I  venture — howe'er  he  may  talk. 
My  lambs  with  a  wolf^  or  my  fowls  with  a  hawk. 
Hearts  of  oak,  Ac 

Fint — the  worth  of  good  Cruger  let's  crown  witib 

M>plau8e, 
Who  has  joiu'd  us  a^n  in  fidr  Liberty's  cauae-^ 
Sour  Envy,  herself,  is  afraid  of  his  name. 
And  weens  that  she  finds  not  a  blot  u  his  Csma. 
Hearts  of  oak,  Ao. 

To  Jauncey,  my  souls,  let  your  praises  resound  I 
With   health    and   sueoess   may  his   goodness    be 

crown'd : 
May  the  cup  of  his  joy  neyer  cease  to  run  o'er — 
For  he  gaye  to  us  aU  when  he  c^ve  to  the  poor  I 
Hearts  of  oak,  Ac 

What  Briton,  undaunted,  that  pants  to  be  free. 
But  warms  at  the  mention  of  brave  De  Launcey  f 
*'  Happy  Freedom  I"  said  Fame,  **  what  a  sou  have 

you  here! 
Whose  head  is  approved,  and  whose  heart  is  sincere* 
Hearts  <M  oak,  Ac 

Fdr  worth  and  for  truth,  and  good  nature  renown'd. 
Let  the  name  and  appUuses  of  Walton  go  routid : 
His  prudence  attracts— but  his  free,  honest  soul 
Gives  a  grace  to  the  rest,  and  enlivens  the  whole 
Hearts  of  oak,  Ac 

Huzza !  for  the  patriots  whose  virtue  is  tried — 
Unbiai«'d  by  faction,  untainted  by  pride : 
Who  Liberty's  welfare  undamited;  pursue. 
With  heads  ever  clear,  and  hearts  ever  true 
Hearts  of  oak,  Ac 

Theplanting  of  the  fir^t  liberty  pole  in  the  ooim- 
try  in  Tne  Fields  at  New  York,  in  that  portion  of  the 
present  Park  between  the  west  end  of  the  City  Hidl 
and  Broadway,  by  the  Sons  of  Liberty,  and  tb^ 
stmggle  which  ensned  between  that  energetic  band 
and  tlie  government  troopf^,  during  which  the  pole 
was  cut  down,  again  set  up,  again  Ivlled,  and 
finally  hooped  and  otherwise  protected  with  iron, 
seems  to  have  excited  the  attention  of  some  Toiy 
versifier,  who  perpetrated  a  bnrlcM^ue  cantata,  a 
copy  of  which  is  preserved  in  its  original  form  of 
four  folio  pagers  printed  in  larae  type,  in  the  a^ 
lection  of  broadsides  made  by  Dn  Siniiti^re,  now 
in  the  possession  of  the  Library  Company  of  Rii- 
ladelphia.  A  M8.  note  by  that  antiquary  on  the 
copy,  informs  ns  that  "this  paper  was  fitund 
under  the  front  door  of  a  great  many  honses  in 
New  York  on  the  morning  of  the  fiflli  of  March, 
1770." 

The  Proeemon  vith  the  Standard  (if  liietion: 
a  Cantata,  opens  with  a  few  lines  of 

aaoRATiva. 

Twas  on  the  mom  when  Virtue  wept  to  see 
Discord  stalk  forth  in  robes  of  liberty. 
The  sons  of  Faction  met  (a  ghastly  buid  I) 
To  fix  their  standard  in  our  bleeding  land : 
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FleasM  with  the  playthinff,  roared  the  yoothfiil  train, 
Wond* ring  their  parents  bad  grown  young  again. 

•  •»••• 

High  o'er  the  rest  bra*  champion  Sawney  stood. 
The  brazen  trumpet  of  the  factious  brood. 

Sawney,  sings  a  song  in  Scotch. 

He  ended,  while  amid  the  gazins  throng 
The  noble  captain  proudly  stalk  d  along. 

*^The  noble  obtain'*  was  Sands,  who  sings  a 
song  to  the  air  Yankee  Doodle.  A  stanza  or  two 
may  be  ^ven : — 

GKx>d  neighbors,  if  you're  not  afraid, 
Be  not  in  trepidation, 
TIio'  our  great  loss  before  did  raise 
Prodigious  consternation. 

Yankee  Doodle,  dte. 

Let  ey'ry  body  laugh  and  sing. 
And  be  a  very  gay  soul ; 
For  we  have  got  another  post 
As  big  as  any  May-pole. 

BeeUaUve, 

In  solemn  pomp,  amid  the  shouting  throng, 
The  coursers  drew  the  massy  Pole  along. 

•  ••*•• 

P r  then  sings, 

Of  all  the  men  in  our  town, 

The  dark,  the  fair,  the  red,  the  brown. 

That  toil  to  pull  the  churchmen  down^ 

There's  none  like  S***  the  L r. 

Recttatine, 

Braye,  honest  George,  of  genuine  British  mould, 
With  face  of  plenty,  and  with  heart  of  gold. 
As  'mong  the  oellowiiig  band  he  dauntless  stood. 
Soon  as  their  standard  rais'd  in  air  he  yiew'd, 
His  virtuous  breast  with  patriot  fervour  glow'd. 
While  thus  his  words  with  manly  freedom  flow'd : 

We  give  this  song  entire,  for  its  minate  descrip- 
tion of  the  liberty-pole. 

-4ir— "  Derry-dowrC* 

Come  listen,  good  neighbours  of  every  degree. 
Whose  hearts,  like  your  purses,  are  open  and  free. 
Let  thii*  pole  a  monument  ever  remain. 
Of  the  folly  and  arts  of  the  timeserving  train. 

Berry  down,  <fco. 

Its  bottom,  so  artfblly  flx'd  under  ground, 
Resembles  their  scheming,  so  low  and  profound ; 
The  dark  undermiuings,  and  base  dirty  ends. 
On  which  the  saooess  of  the  faction  depends. 

Berry  down,  Ac. 

The  vane,  marked  with  freedom,  may  put  us  in  mind. 
As  it  varies,  and  flutters,  and  turns,  with  the  wind,  ^ 
That  no  faith  can  be  placed  in  the  words  of  our  foes. 
Who  change  as  the  wind  of  their  interest  blows. 

Berry  down,  ^ 

The  iron  clasp'd  around  it,  so  firm  and  so  neat, 
Re^mbles  too  closely  their  fraud  and  deceit, 
]f  the  outsiders  but  guarded,  they  care  not  a  pin. 
How  rotten  iMid  holJbw  the  heart  is  within. 

Berry  down,  dec 

Then  away,  ye  pretenders  to  freedom,  away, 

Who  strive  to  cajole  us  in  hopes  to  betray; 

Leave  the  pole  for  the  stroke  of  the  hghtning  to 

sever. 
And,  hnzsah  for  King  George  and  oor  country  for 

everl 

Berry  down,  d(c. 


This  curiofos  prodnodon  has  nerer,  to  our 
knowledge,  been  reprinted  or  noticed.  Oor  ex- 
tracts are  from  Dn  Simiti^re's  copy,  the  only  one 
we  have  met  with. 

The  burning  of  the  armed  schooner  Gaspee  in 
the  waters  .of  Khode  Island,  one  of  the  earliest  in- 
stances of  resistance  to  British  authority,  gave  rise 
to  a  ballad  at  the  time  which  has  a  genuine  flavor 
of  the  ^pnlar  feeling.  The  passage  of  historyto 
which  it  refers  is  thus  related  by  Bancroft.  The 
time  was  Jnne,  1772. 

"  Inhabitants  of  Providence,  in  Rhode  Island, 
had  in  the  last  March,  complained  to  the  Deputy 
Governor  ofx  the  conduct  of  Lieutenant  Duaing- 
ston,  Commander  of  the  Gaspee,  who  obstruct^ 
their  vessels  and  boats,  without  showing  any  evi- 
dence of  his  aut^OTity.  Hopkins  the  Chief  Jos* 
tice,  on  being  consulted,  gave  the  opinion,  ^  that 
any  person  who  should  come  into  the  Colony  and 
exercise  any  authority  by  force  of  arms,  without 
showing  his  commission  to  the  Governor,  and  if  a 
Custom  House  officer,  without  being  sworn  into 
his  office,  was  guilty  of  a  trespa^ss,  if  nut  piracy.' 
The  (jovemor,  therefore,  sent  a  sheriff  on  board 
t^e  Gaspee,  to  ascertain  by  what  orders  the  Lieu- 
tenant acted;  and  Dudingston  referred  the  sub- 
ject to  the  Admiral.  The  Admiral  answered 
from  Boston :  *•  The  Lieutenant,  Sir,  has  done  his 
duty.  I  shall  give  tiie  King^s  officers  directions, 
that  they  send  every  man  taken  in  molesting  them 
to  me.  As  sure  as  tiie  people  of  Newport  attempt 
to  rescue  any  vessel,  and  any  of  them  are  taken, 
I  will  hang  them  as  pirates.'  Dudingston  se- 
conded the  insolence  of  hi*  superior  officer,  in- 
sulted tiie  inhabitants,  plundered  the  islands  of 
sheep  and  hogs,  cut  down  trees,  fired  at  market 
boats,  detained  vessels  without  a  colorable  pre- 
text, and  made  illegal  seizures  of  goods  of  whidi 
the  recovery  cost  more  than  they  were  worth. 

"  On  the  ninth  of  June,  the  Providence  Pa(^et 
was  returning  to  Providence,  and  proud  of  its 
speed,  went  gayly  on,  heedless  of  the  Gktspee. 
Dudingston  gave  chase.  The  tide  being  at  flood, 
the  Packet  ventured  near  shore ;  the  Gaspee  con* 
fidentiy  followed;  and  drawing  more  water  ran 
aground  on  Nautjuit,  a  litUe  below  Pautuxet 
The  following  night  a  party  of  men  in  six  or  seven 
boats,  led  by  John  Brown  and  Joseph  Brown  of 
Providence,  and  Simeon  Potter  of  Bristol,  boarded 
the  stranded  schooner,  after  a  scuffle  in  which 
Dudingston  was  wounded,  took  and  landed  its 
crew,  and  then  set  it  on  fire."* 

The  author  of  the  old  ballad  is  unknown : 

XXW  BOKO  CALLED  THS  61BPXB.t 

Twas  in  the  reign  of  George  the  Third, 
The  public  peace  was  much  disturVd, 
By  ships  of  war  that  came  and  laid. 
Within  our  ports  to  stop  our  trade. 

In  seventeen  hundred  and  seventy-two, 
In  Newport  harbor  lay  a  crew 
That  play'd  the  parts  of  pirates  there. 
The  sons  of  Freedom  could  not  bear. 

Sometimes  they'd  weigh,  and  give  them  chase, 
Sach  actions,  sure  were  very  base  I— 
No  honest  coasters  could  pass  by, 
But  what  they  would  let  some  shot  fly. 

•  Bancroft's  United  8tftt«8,  ▼!.  41S,  417. 
t  From  Bketcbes  of  Newport  and  lu  Vidnitj,  pabUtb«d  by 
John  &  Tajlor,  New  York,  IMI,  pfk.  IMra. 
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Which  did  provoke  to  higli  d«gr«e 
Those  trae-twrn  Bods  of  Liberty,— 
So  thnt  they  could  no  longer  bear 
Those  sons  of  Belial  staying  there. 

It  was  not  long,  ere  it  fell  oat 
That  William  Duddiigston,  so  stout^ 
Conimaiider  of  the  Gaspee  tender. 
Which  he  has  reason  to  remember-^ 

Because,  as  people  do  assert, 

He  almost  met  his  jost  desert ; 

Here  on  the  twelfth*  day  of  last  June, 

Between  the  hours  of  twelve  and  one 

Did  chase  the  sloop  called  the  Hannah, 
Of  which  one  Lindsay  was  commander — 
Th^  dogg*d  her  up  Providence  Sound, 
And  there  the  rascals  got  aground. 

The  news  of  it  flew  that  very  day, 
That  they  on  Naquit  Point  did  Inv ; — 
That  night,  about  half  after  ten,  " 
8ome  ^arragan8ett  Lidiau-men, 

Being  sixty-four,  if  I  remember, 
Soon  made  this  stout  coxcomb  surrender— 
And  whnt  was  best  of  all  their  tricks. 
Li  him  a  ball  too  they  did  fix — 

Then  set  the  men  upon  the  land 
And  burnt  her  up,  we  understand — 
Which  tlii.i  g  provok'd  the  king  so  high 
He  said  those  men  should  surely  die 

So  if  he  can  but  find  them  out. 
King  George  has  offered  very  stout 
One  thousand  pounds  to  find  out  one 
That  wounded  William  Duddingston. 

One  thousand  more,  he  snys  hell  spore 
To  those  who  say  they  l^herii^rt  were— 
One  thousand  more  tliere  doth  remain 
For  to  find  out  the  leadnr^a  name. 

Likewise  one  hundred  pound  per  maoy 
For  any  one  of  all  the  clan ; 
But  let  him  try  his  utmost  skill, 
Pm  apt  to  tliink  he  never  will 
Find  out  one  of  these  hearts  of  gold. 
Though  he  should  offer  fifty  fold. 

We  have  next  to  present  three  out  of  several 
scraps  of  verse  on  the  exciting  topic  of  tea.  The 
first  is  from  the  New  Hampabiro  Gazette  of  July 
22,  1774;  the  second  from  the  Pennsylvania 
Journal  of  September  14,  in  the  same  year;  the 
thinl  is  also  from  a  newspaper  of  aboat  the  same 
period: — 

I. 

Rouse  ev*ry  generous  thoughtful  mind. 
The  rising  danger  flee ; 
If  you  would  Insting  freedom  find. 
Now  then  abandon  tea. 

IL 

Scorn  to  be  bound  with  golden  chains, 
Though  they  allure  the  eight; 
Bid  them  defiance  if  they  claim 
Our  freedom  and  birth-nght 

Shall  we  our  freedom  give  awny. 
And  all  our  comfort  place 
In  drinking  of  outlandish  tea, 
Only  to  please  our  taste. 


IT. 


*  Htotoriuisasj  tbo  9th  of  June. 


Forbid  it.  Heaven,  let  us  be  wiae^ 
And  seek  our  countrv's  good; 
Nor  ever  let  a  thought  arise. 
That  tea  should  be  our  food. 


v. 


Since  we  so  great  a  plenty  have. 
Of  all  that*8  for  onr  health ; 
Shall  we  that  baleful  he;b  receive. 
Impoverishing  our  wealth. 


VI. 


When  we  surrey  the  breathless  coipM, 
With  putrid  matter  fill'd ; 
For  crawling  worms  a  sweet  resort. 
By  us  reputed  ilL 


vn. 


Noxious  effinvia  sending  out 
From  its  pernicious  store, 
Not  only  from  the  foaming  mouth. 
But  every  lifeless  pore. 


▼IIL 


To  view  the  same  enrolFd  in  tea. 
Besmeared  with  such  peifume^. 
And  tlien  the  herb  sent  o'er  the  sea. 
To  us  it  tainted  comes. 


Some  of  it  tinctured  with  the  filth 
Of  carcases  emba]m*d ; 
Taste  of  this  herb  then  if  thou  witt^ 
Sure  me  it  cannot  charm. 


Adieu,  away,  O  tea  begone. 
Salute  our  taste  no  more ; 
Though  thou  art  coveted  by  some, 
Who*re  destin'd  to  be  poor. 


Bif  aLadf. 

Begone,  pernicions  baneful  tea. 

With  nil  Pandora's  ills  noasess'd; 
Hyson,  no  more  beguiled  by  thee. 

My  noble  sons  shall  be  oppressed. 
To  Britain  fly,  where  gold  enslnres 

And  venal  men  their  birth-rijjht  sell  r 
Tell  North  and  his  brib'd  clan  of  knaves 

Their  bloody  acts  were  made  in  lielL 
In  Henry's  reign  those  acts  began. 

Which  saor^  rules  of  justice  broke: 
North  now  pursues  the  helUsli  plan. 

To  fix  on  us  his  slavish  yoke. 
But  we  oppose,  and  will  be  free. 

This  ereat  g^od  cause  we  will  defend: 
Nor  bribe,  nor  Gage,  nor  Nortli's  decree. 

Shall  make  us  "  at  his  feet  to  bend." 
From  Anglia's  ancient  sons  we  came. 

Those  heroes  who  for  freedom  fought : 
In  Freedom's  cause  we'D  matdi  their  fome. 

By  their  example  greatly  taught 
Our  king  we  love,  but  North  we  Iwite, 

Nor  will  to  him  submission  own ; 
If  death's  our  doom,  well  brave  our  fiite, 

But  pay  allegianee  to  the  throne. 

A  xja>T^  Ai»Kir  vo  tnm.  «xa-«abu. 

Farewell  the  tea-board,  with  its  gaudy  equipaga 
Of  cups  and  raucers,  cream-bucket,  sugar-toirgs, 
The  pretty  tea-chest  also,  lately  8tor*d 
With  Hyson,  Congou,  and  best  double  &a^ 
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Fall  many  *  joyoiis  moment  have  I  eat  bv  ye. 

Hearing  the  girU  Utttle,  the  old  maids  talk  icandal. 

And  the  spmce  coxcomb  laugh  at — mav  be— -uothiug. 

No  more  ahall  1  dish  out  the  ouce  lov  d  liquor, 

Though  now  detestable. 

Because  I  am  taught  (and  I  believe  it  true) 

Its  QM  will  fasten  davinh  chains  upon  my  country. 

And  LiuBBTv'g  the  goddess  1  would  chose 

To  reigu  triumphaut  in  Ambrica. 

i%e  A&8oeiatwn,  A?.,  of  the  Colonies  at  the 
Grand  Congress  held  at  Philadelphia^^  September 
1, 1774,  by  "  Bt)b  Jingle,  Esq.,  Poet-Laureat  to  tbe 
Congress,"  printed  in  that  year,  is  a  parody  in 
verse  of  the  Articles  of  Association,  whicb 
seeins  to  have  been  a  favorite  species  of  wit  with 
the  Tory  btirils,  who  found  in  the  new  proceed- 
ings of  legislation  novel  matter  for  their  jocularity. 
A  clever  squib,  in  verse,  A  Dialogue  between  a 
Southern  Delegate  and  his  Spouse^  on  his  return 
from  the  Grand  Continental  Congress^  of  the 
same  year,  is  in  a  similar  vein,  the  humor  con- 
sisting in  the  indignant  wife  rating  her  simple- 
minded  husband  for  his  rashness  in  intermeddling 
with  affairs  of  state.  A  single  passage  of  the 
altercation  will  suffice : — 

Wife.    Good  Lord !  how  magnanimous  I 

I  fear,  child,  thou'rt  drunk, 

Post  thou  think  thyself,  deary,  a  Cromwell,  or  Monokf 

Dost  thou  think  that  wise  nature  meant  thy  shallow 

pate. 
To  digest  the  important  affairs  of  a  state  ? 
Thou  born!   thou  I    the  machiue  of  au  empire  to 

wield  ? 
And  thuu  wise  in  debate  f  Should*8t  feel  bold  in  the 

field? 
If  thou'st  wisdom  to  mannge  tobacco,  and  slave, 
It^s  as  much  as  God  ever  designed  thee  to  have: 
Because  men  are  males,  are  they  all  politicians  ? 
Why  then  1  presume  they're  divines  and  phvsicians, 
And  born  all  with  talents  every  station  to  ml, 
Koble  proofs  you*ve  given !  no  doubt  of  your  skill : 
Would  I  instead  of  I^egates,  they'd  sent  Delegates' 

wives; 
Heavens !  we  couldn't  have  bungled  it  so  for  our 

lives! 
If  you  had  even  consulted  the  boys  of  a  school. 
Believe  me.  Love,  you  could  not  have  played  so  the 

fool: 
Would  it  bluster,  and  frighten  its  own  poor  dear 

wife. 
As  the  Congress  does  England  I  quite  out  of  her 

life? 

Husband.  This  same  Congress,  my  dear,  much  dis- 
turbeth  thy  rest, 

God  and  man  ask  no  more  than  that  men  do  their 
best; 

Tis  their  fate,  not  |Jieir  crimes,  if  they've  little  pre- 
tence, 

To  your  most  transcendent  penetration  and  sense ; 

Tis  great  pity,  I  grant,  tliey  hadn't  ask'd  tlie  advice 

Of  a  judge  of  affairs,  so  profound  and  so  nice ; 

You're  so  patient,  so  cool,  so  monstrous  eloquent. 

Next  Congress,  my  Empress  shall  be  made  President 

A  mild  remonstrance  against  a  famous  practice 
api)ears  in  Rivington^s  Gazette  at  this  date.  We 
give  it  with  its  introductory  note,  showing  its 
author  at  least  did  not  set  an  extravagant  value 
on  his  contribution. 

Ma.  RiVlNGTON — 

I  shall  take  it  very  kind  in  you,  sir,  if  you  will  be 
■o  good  to  put  the  verses,  wrapt  up  in  this  paper, 


into  your  next  Chusetteer,  ft>r  lear  of  some  teirribU 
mischief:  I  am  concerned  1  can't  afford  to  give  yon 
any  thing  for't,  bat  I  hope  you  will  do  it  lor 
nothing,  for 

A  Pooa  Man. 
New  York,  Deo.  19, 1774 

OH  USAaiNOTBATTKBPOOB  MAN  WA8TASBED  AKD  nUXHXBSD. 

Upon  my  word  it's  very  hard 

A  man  can't  speak  his  mind, 
But  he  must  tarr'd  and  feather'd  be. 

And  left  to  north-west  wind. 

God  knows  my  heart,  my  neighbours  dear, 

I  meant  to  serve  you  all ; 
And  little  did  I  think  or  fear 

My  pride  would  have  such  falL 

Oh  sad!  the  toil  of  many  an  hour. 

One  moment  can  destroy. 
How  great  is  iuspectioual  power, 

How  vain  all  human  joy. 

I  meant  to  serve  yf»u  all,  'tis  true. 
With  heart,  and  strength,  and  might. 

Yet  selfish  hop  d  some  praise  was  due 
To  what  I  aid  indite. 

Alas !  'twas  all  an  idle  dream. 

These  tyrants  to  oppose. 
In  vain  we  strive  against  the  stream. 

They  have  us  by  the  nose. 

Our  noses  they  will  grind  full  weU, 

On  grindstone  hard  and  ruff. 
Until  we  wish  them  all  at  h — ^11, 

And  cry,  Enuff,  enuff. 

Ah,  Where's  the  man  in  your  defence. 

That  boldly  will  arise, 
With  homely  language,  downright  sense. 

To  open  on  your  eyes. 

Tar,  feathers,  haunt  him  day  and  night 

And  check  his  bold  career. 
He's  not  afraid  of  human  wight, 

But  loves  his  wife  full  dear. 

Ah,  should  she  view  him  dreft^d  in  tar, 

And  feathera,  ah  so  grim, 
She'd  mge  and  rave,  and  storm  and  swear, 

And  tear  them  limb  from  limb. 

Inspectors  all,  beware,  bewnro. 

Come  not  unto  our  houso, 
She'll  scratch  your  eyes,  and  tear  your  hair, 

And  crack  you  like  a  louse. 

"Twould  be  a  shame,  a  woman  poor 

Your  pow'r  should  dare  oppose, 
Kick  you,  and  cuff  you  out  of  door. 

As  God  and  nature's  foes. 

BiTlngton'8  New  York  Qazotte,  Thorsdij, 
Dec  22, 1774 

Another,  but  more  vigorous  Tory  strain,  ap- 
pears in  the  same  journal  a  little  later.  As  these 
pieces  show  the  spirit  of  the  time,  and  the  activity 
of  the  foe  enhances  the  glory  of  the  conqueror, 
we  do  not  scruple  to  insert  them.  Each  section 
of  the  country  seems  to  have  furnished  its 
quota. 

On  Calvert's  plains  new  faction  reigns, 
Great  Britain — we  defy,  Sir  ; 
True  liberty — ^lies  gng  a  in  chains; 
Tho*  freedom  is  the  cry.  Sir  • 
The  Congress,  and  their  factious  tools, 
Most  wantonly  oppress  us, 
Hypocrisy  triumphant  rules, 
Ana  sorely  does  distress  us. 
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The  Britiflh  bandi  with  glory  orown'd, 
Ko  longer  ihall  withstaud  us ; 
Our  martial  deeds  loud  fame  shall  sound. 
Since  mad  Lee — now  commands  us : 
Triumphant  soon,  a  blow  he'll  strike. 
That  all  the  world  shall  awe,  Sir,  ^ 

And  General  Gaffe,  Sir,  Perseus-like, 
Behiud  bis  wheeu, — he'll  draw.  Sir. 

When  Gallic  hosts,  ungrateful  men. 
Our  race  meant  to  exterminate, 
Prav,  did  Committees  save  us  then, 

Or  H k,  or  such  vermin  ? 

Then  faction  spurn,  think  for  yourselvefli. 
Tour  parent  state,  believe  me. 
From  real  griefs,  from  factious  elves, 
Will  speedily  relieve  ye, 
Baltimore,  Dec.  19. 

Contributed  by  "  Agricola"  to  Riyington's  New 
York  Gazetteer,  Thursday,  Jan.  6,  1776. 

We  find  in  the  Pennsylvania  Journal  of  May 
81)  1775,  a  song,  which  we  have  not  met  in  any 
other  shape,  and  which  well  deserves  the  honor 
of  a  reprint ; — 

A  SOHO. 

To  ihs  ^MM  </  *"  Tkt  JCchoing  Bom,'^ 

Hark  I  'tis  Freedom  that  calls,  come,  patriots,  awake  I 

To  arms,  my  brave  boys,  and  away: 
"Ks  Honour,  'tis  Virtue,  tis  Liberty  calls, 

And  upbraids  the  too  tedious  delay. 
What  pleasure  we  find  in  pursuiiig  our  foes. 

Thro*  blood  and  thro*  carnage  we'll  fly ; 
Then  follow,  we'll  soon  overtake  them,  huzxal 

The  tyrants  are  seized  on,  they  die. 

Triumphant  returning  with  Freedom  secured. 

Like  men,  well  be  joj'ful  and  gay — 
With  our  wives  and  our  friends,  we*ll  sport,  love, 
and  drink. 

And  lose  the  fatigues  of  the  day. 
Tis  freedom  alone  gives  a  relish  to  mirth, 

But  oppression  nil  happiness  sours ; 
It  will  smooth  life's  dull  passage,  'twill  slope  the  de- 
scent. 

And  strew  the  way  over  with  flowers. 

A  few  months  later  in  the  same  year,  we  meet 
the  date,  October,  1775,  of  the  composition  of  one 
of  the  finest  and  most  popular  productions  of  the 
war,  the  "  Why  should  vain  mortals  tremble  ?"  of 
Nathaniel  Niles : — 

THZ  AMSSICAH  HSBO. 

A  Sappkte  ods^  written  in  tKe  Ume  qf  the  American  Hevclu- 
turn,  at  Xorwicky  CSofMk,  October^  1776. 

Why  should  vain  mortals  tremble  at  tlie  eight  of 
Death  and  destruction  in  the  field  of  battle. 
Where  blood  and  carnage  clothe  the  ground  in 
crimson. 

Sounding  with  death-groans  f 

Death  will  invade  us  by  the  means  appointed, 
And  we  must  all  bow  to  the  king  of  terrors ; 
Nor  am  I  anxious,  if  I  am  prepared. 
What  shape  he  comes  in. 

Infinite  Goodness  teaches  us  submission, 
Bids  us  be  <^uiet  under  all  his  dealings; 
Never  repining,  but  forever  praising 
God,  omr  Creator. 

Well  may  we  praise  him :  all  his  ways  are  perfect: 
Though  a  resplendence,  infinitely  glowing. 
Dazzles  in  glozr  on  the  siffht  of  mortals^ 
Struck  blind  by  lustre. 


Good  It  Jehovah  in  bestowing  tunshine. 
Nor  leas  his  ffoodness  in  the  storm  and  thmider. 
Mercies  and  judgment  both  proceed  firom  kindnesB^ 
lumiite  kindness. 

O,  then,  exult  that  God  forever  reigneth ; 
Clouds  which,  around  him,  hinder  our  perception* 
Bind  us  the  stronger  to  exalt  hia  name,  and 
Shout  louder  praises     t 

Hien  to  the  wisdom  of  my  Lord  and  Master 
I  will  commit  all  that  I  have  or  wish  for. 
Sweetly  as  babes'  sleep  will  I  give  my  life  up. 
When  call'd  to  yield  it 

Now,  Mars,  I  dare  thee,  clad  in  smoky  pillars. 
Bursting  from  bomb-shells,  roaring  from  the  cannon. 
Rattling  in  grape-shot  like  a  storm  of  hailstones, 
Torturing  ether. 

Up  the  blenk  heavens  let  the  spreading  flames  rise. 
Breaking,  like  ALtnn,  through  the  dmoky  columns. 
Lowering,  like  Egypt,  o*er  the  falling  city. 
Wantonly  bmn'd  down.* 

While  all  their  hearts  quick  palpitate  for  havoc. 
Let  slip  your  blood-hounds,  nam  d  the  British  lions; 
Dauntless  as  death  stares,  nimble  as  the  whirl-wind. 
Dreadful  as  demons! 

Let  oceans  waft  on  all  your  floating  castles. 
Fraught  with  destruction,  horrible  to  nature ; 
Then,  with  your  sails  fiU'd  by  a  sUnin  of  vaigeance. 
Bear  down  to  battla 

From  the  dire  caverns,  made  by  ehostly  miners. 
Let  the  explosion,  dreadful  as  voTcimoes, 
Heave  the  broad  town,  with  all  its  wealth  and  |>oo- 
ple. 

Quick  to  destruction. 

Still  shall  the  banner  of  the  King  of  Hearen 
Never  advance  where  I  am  afraid  to  follow : 
While  that  precedes  me,  with  an  open  bosom. 
War,  I  defy  thee. 

Fame  and  dear  freedom  lure  me  on  to  battle, 
.  While  a  fell  despot,  grimmer  than  a  death's-head. 
Stings  me  with  serpents,  fiercer  than  Medusa's, 
To  the  encounter. 

Life,  for  my  country  and  the  cause  of  freedom. 
Is  but  a  trifle  for  a  worm  to  part  with ; 
And,  if  preserved  in  fo  great  a  contest^ 
Life  is  redoubled. 

Nathaniel  Niles  was  a  graduate  of  Princetmi 
of  17G6  and  Master  of  Arts  of  Harvard  1772 ;  be 
settled  in  Vermont,  where  he  bettame  District 
Judge  of  the  United  States.  He  died  in  West 
Fainee,  Vermont,  in  November,  1828,  at  the  age 
of  eighty-six.  His  grandfather,  Samuel  Niles, 
the  minister  of  Braintree,  Ma>s.,  was  an  author 
of  note.  He  wn>te  Trutia  Ecelt^iarum^  an  ac- 
count of  the  New  England  churches  in  1746,  nnd 
a  tract  in  verse,  God's  Wonder  Working  Prori' 
denee/or  New  England  in  the  rsduetion  of  I/xtig- 
hurg^  in  1747,  also  several  theolo^cal  publica- 
tions, and  a  History  of  the  Indian  Wars  published 
in  tlie  Massachu!*etts  Historical  Collections,  dying 
in  1762  at  the  age  of  eighty-nine.t 

Niles,  we  learn  further,  preached  occasionally 
as  a  Presbyterian  clergyman  in  Norwich,  Conn., 
during  the  Revolution,  where  he  also  established 
a  wire  manufactory,  previoos  to  his  rerooval  to 


•  Chorlcstown,  new  Boston. 

t  Mass.  lUst.  ColL,  Third  i  ertos,  vL  104-879.    Updike^  Kar. 
Ch.87. 
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the  Vermont  District.*    He  was  an  acnte  preach- 
er;    two    sermons  delivered    by  him  at  Tor- 
riogford,   Conn.,    The   Perfection  of    God,   the 
Fountain  of  OocL,  and  published  at  Norwich, 
^*  for  a  number  of  hearers,^'  ^^JL  supporting 
a  reputation  in  this  particular.    There*  is  an 
improvement  in  one  of  them  in  an  allusion  to 
Washington  which  is  curious.    He  is  illustrating 
the  providence  of  the  Deity :  "  Observe  the  sun- 
beams that  shoot  by  stealth  into  a  darkened  room. 
There  you  will  see  myriads  of  playing  motes. 
Can  there  be  any  importance  in  Uiese  ?  *  Indeed 
there  can,  indeed  there  is:  too  much  for  any 
except  God  to  manage.    One  of  these  may  over- 
throw an  empire,  give  the  world  a  shock,  and 
extend  its  influence  into  eternity.    It  may  fiill  on 
the  lungs  of  some  monarch,  and  occasion  great 
revolutions  in  his  dominions.    It  may  light  on  the 
eye  of  a  David,  a  Solomon,  a  Gyrus,  an  Alex- 
ander, bring  on  an  inflammation    which    may 
spread  to  the  other;  produce  a  mortification,  first 
of  those  parts,  and  then  of  the  whole  body. 
Should  this  be  the  ca'*e  with  the  Gommander-in- 
Ohief  of  the  present  American  forces,  what  dread- 
Jftil  consequences  might  not  follow.    Our  strength 
might  give  way;  our  country  be  subdued;  our 
religious  privileges  be  wrested  from  us;  super- 
stition and  idolatrv  be  introduced,  and,  by  and  by, 
n>read  from  us  throughout  this  continent;  and 
then  spread  over  the  other  quarters  of  the  world, 
in  an  heavier  cloud  than  they  now  lie  under." 
He  also  published  several  other  discourses,  but  he 
will  be  mainly  remembered  by  his  Afnerican 
Sero^  a  sapphic  ode,  sung  vigorously  in  Norwich 
in  the  olden  time,  and  still  revived,  wo  under- 
stand, on  certain  occasiDUs  in  New  Haven  * 

The  bombardment  of  Bristol  occuiTod  on  the 
7th  of  October,  1775,  and  the  ballad  on  the  sub- 
ject was  written  not  long  after.  We  extract  the 
lines  from  Mrs.  Williams^s  Biography  of  Barton. 
Wallace  was  the  commander  of  the  English 
Bquadron  off  Newport : — 


TBI  BOXDASDMBlfT  OT  BRISTOL. 


The  incident  which  occasioned  the  following  bal- 
lad is  thus  deecribe^l  by  an  eye-witness  (whose  name 
is  not  given)  in  a  letter  to  Mrs.  WilUama. 

October  7,  1775,  the  day  when  Wallace  fired 
upon  the  town  of  Biidtol,  I  was  Bomething  over  ten 
yean  old,  and  all  the  circumstances  relating  to  that 
event  are  fresh  in  my  memory.  It  was  on  a  plea- 
lant  afternoon,  with  a  geatle  breexe  from  the  south, 
that  the  ships  at  Newport  got  under  weigh,  and  stood 
up  towards  Bristol  (uppe^iriu^  to  us  a  pretty  sight). 
Tue  wind  bein^  light  they  did  not  arrive  till  sun- 
set. Wallace,  m  the  Rose,  led  the  way,  run  up  and 
anchored  within  a  cable's  length  of  the  whart  I 
tiiink  the  other  sbiiw'  names  were  the  Gospee  and 
Eskew.  The  next  followed,  and  anchored  one 
cable's  length  to  the  south.  The  other  one,  in  en- 
deavouring to  go  further  south,  grounded  on  the 
middle  ground.  Besides  these,  I  think  tiiere  was  a 
bomb  brig  and  a  schooner.  The  schooner  run  up 
opposite  Sie  bridge,  and  anchored.  I  was  on  the 
wharf,  with  hundreds  of  others,  viewing  the  some, 
and  suspecting  no  evil.  At  eiglit  o'clock  the  Com- 
modore fired  a  gun.  Even  then  the  people  felt  no 
alarm,  but  in  a  very  short  time  they  began  to  fire 


*  HiBtonr  of  Korwidi,  Coon.,  from  Itn  flrat  settlement  In 
IMA,  to  Jaoinry,  l=)4ft,  bv  IOm  F.  M.  Canlklns,  p.  SOS.  Dodd't 
fievolatloQftry  Memorlau,  p.  6d. 


all  along  the  line,  and  continued  to  fire  for  an  hour. 
The  bomb  briff  threw  carcasses,  machines  made  of 
iron  hoops,  and  filled  with  all  manner  of  combusti- 
bles, to  set  fire  to  the  town.  They  threw  them  up 
nearly  perpendicular,  with  n  tremendous  tail  to 
them,  and  when  they  fell  on  the  groufid  they  blazed 
up  many  yards  high,  several  of  which  were  put  out 
•  •  •  The  cowardly  niscal,  after  firing  for  an 
hour  or  so,  being  hailed  by  owe  of  our  citizens, 
ceased  firing,  and  a  committee  from  the  town  went 
on  board,  and  his  demand  on  them  was  a  number  of 
sheep  and  cattle.  I  believe  they  collected  a  few ; 
and  the  next  day,  being  Sunday,  he  got  under  way, 
and  loft  us,  with  a  name  not  yet  forgotten.  •  •  • 
^  It  is  marvellous  that  there  were  not  more  people 
killed,  as  the  bridge  wos  crowded  with  people  all 
the  time  of  the  firing,  and  the  schooner  lay  within 
pistol  shot  of  the  bridge,  and  kept  up  a  eonstant 
fire.  The  rest  of  the  ships  fired  grape,  round  and 
double  head  shot,  whica  were  plentifully  found 
after  the  firing.  •  •  •  The  following  verses 
were  made  on  the  occasion :— 

• 

In  seventeen  hundred  and  seventy-five, 
Our  Bristol  town  was  much  surprised 
Bv  a  pack  of  thievish  villains, 
That  will  not  work  to  earn  their  livings. 

October  't  was  the  seventh  day. 
As  I  have  heard  the  pe«>plesay, 
Wallace,  his  nnme  be  ever  curst, 
Came  on  our  harbor  just  at  dusk. 

And  there  his  ships  did  safely  moor, 
And  quickly  sent  his  barge  on  shore. 
With  orders  that  should  not  be  broke. 
Or  they  might  expect  a  smoke. 

Demandinp;  that  the  magistrates 
Should  amckly  come  on  board  his  ships. 
And  let  niui  have  some  sheep  and  cattle, 
Or  they  might  expect  a  battle. 

At  eight  o'clock,  by  signal  given, 
Onr  peaceful  atmosj)here  was  riven 
By  British  balls,  both  grape  and  roun 
As  plenty  afterwards  were  found. 

But  oh !  to  hear  the  doleful  cries 
Of  people  running  for  their  lives  I 
Women,  witli  children  in  their  arms^ 
Running  away  to  the  farms  1 

WitKall  their  firing  and  their  skill 
They  did  not  any  person  kill ; 
Neither  was  any  person  hurt,  ^ 
But  the  Reverend  Parson  Burt. 

And  he  was  not  killed  by  a  ball, 

As  judged  by  jurors  one  and  all ; 

But  being  in  a  sickly  state, 

He,  frightened,  fell,  which  proved  his  fateu 

Another  truth  to  you  Fll  tell. 
That  you  may  see  they  levelled  well; 
For  aiming  for  to  kill  the  people, 
They  fired  tlieir  shot  into  a  steeple. 

They  fired  low,  they  fired  high. 
The  women  scream,  the  children  cry ; 
And  all  their  firing  and  their  racket 
Bhot  off  the  topmast  of  a  packet 

In  relation  to  the  following,  we  find  the 
schooner  True  Americin,  twelve  guns.  Captain 
Daniel  Hawthorne,  spoken  of  as  in  service  in 
1777  in  a  list  of  Salem  Privateers,  in  Joseph  B. 
Felt's  Annals  of  Salem  (Salem,  1849),  vol.  ii. 
268.  The  ballad  is  given  in  McCarty*s  Songs,  vol. 
ii.  250,  from  R.  W.  Griswold's  manuscript  ool- 
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lection  of  American  Historical  Bnllads,  and  is 
said  to  have  been  taken  down  "  fVom  the  months 
of  the  surviving  shipmates  of  Hawthorne,  who 
were  accustomed  to  meet  at  the  office  of  the 
Marine  Insurance  Company  in  Salem." 

•OLD    HAWTHORNK  ;    OK   Tint    CBUISK  OF  TH»  FAI»  AlOEBIOAV, 
OOUMANDKD   BT  CAPT.  DAKIEL  nAVmOKKl. 

Written  by  (As  Surgeon  of  the  Veml. 

The  twenty -second  of  Augofit, 

Before  the  close  of  day, 
All  hands  on  board  of  our  privateer. 

We  got  her  under  weigh  ; 
We  kept  the  Eastern  shore  along. 

For  forty  leagues  or  more. 
Then  our  ae|>aiture  took  for  sea. 

From  the  isle  of  Mauhegnu  shora 

Bold  Hawthorne  was  commander, 

A  man  of  real  worth, 
Old  England's  cruel  tyranny 

Induced  him  to  go  forth ; 
She,  with  relentless  fury, 

Was  plundering  all  our  coast. 
And  thought,  because  her  strength  was  great, 

Our  glorious  cause  was  lost. 

Yet  boast  not,  haughty  Britons, 

Of  power  and  dignity, 
By  land  thy  conquering  armies, 
'       Thy  ointchless  strei  gtli  at  sea; 
Since  taught  by  numerous  instances 

Americans  can  fight, 
With  valour  can  equip  their  stand. 

Your  armies  put  to  flight 

Now  ffirewell  to  fair  America, 

Farewell  our  friends  and  wives ; 
We  trust  in  Heaven's  peculiar  caro. 

For  to  protect  their  lives ; 
To  prosper  onr  intended  cruise 

Ijpon  the  ragi:  g  main, 
And  to  preserve  our  dearest  friends 

Till  we  return  again. 

The  wind  it  being  leading. 

It  bore  us  on  our  way, 
As  fur  unto  the  southward 

As  tlie  Gulf  of  Florida ; 
Wliere  we  fell  in  with  a  British  ship. 

Bound  homeward  from  the  main ; 
We  gave  her  two  bow-chasers, 

And  she  returned  the  same. 

We  hauled%p  our  courses. 

And  so  prepared  for  fight ; 
The  contest  held  four  glosses. 

Until  the  dusk  of  night; 
Then  having  sprung  our  mainmast, 

And  had  so  large  a  sea. 
We  dropp'd  astern  and  left  our  chase 

Till  the  returning  day. 

Next  mom  we  fished  our  mainmast, 

The  ship  still  being  nigh. 
All  hands  made  for  engngi;  g 

Our  chance  once  more  to  try; 
But  wind  and  sea  being  boisterous 

Our  cannon  would  not  bear. 
We  thought  it  quite  imprudent 

And  so  we  left  her  there. 

We  cruised  to  the  eofltward, 

Near  the  coast  of  Portugal, 
In  longitude  of  twenty -seven 

We  saw  a  lofty  sail ; 
We  gave  her  chase,  and  soon  perceived 

She  was  a  British  snow 


Standing  for  fair  America, 

With  troops  for  General  Howei 

Our  captain  did  inspect  ber 

With  glasses,  and  he  said, 
''My  bovs,  she  means  to  fight  in^ 

but  be  you  not  a£i  aid ; 
All  hands  repair  to  quarters, 

See  everv  thins  is  denr, 
We'll  give  her  a  broadside,  my  boys^ 

As  soon  as  she  comes  near." 

She  was  prepared  with  nettings. 

And  her  men  were  well  secured. 
And  bore  direetly  for  us. 

And  put  us  close  on  board ; 
When  the  cannon  roar'd  Hke  thunder. 

And  the  muskets  fired  amain. 
But  soon  we  were  alongsiile 

And  grappled  to  her  chain. 

And  now  the  scene  it  altered. 

The  cannon  ceased  to  roar. 
We  fought  with  swords  and  boardiog-pikes 

One  glass  or  somethii  g  more. 
Till  British  pride  and  glory 

No  longer  dared  to  stay. 
But  cut  the  Yankee  grapplings, 

And  quickly  bore  away. 

Our  case  was  not  so  desperate 

As  plainly  might  appear ; 
Yet  sudden  death  did  enter 

On  board  our  privnteer. 
Mnhoney,  Crew,  and  Clemmons, 

The  valiant  and  the  brave, 
Fell  glorious  in  the  contest. 

And  met  a  watery  grav& 

Ten  other  men  were  wounded 

Among  our  warlike  crew. 
With  them  our  noble  captain,* 

To  whom  all  praise  is  due ; 
To  him  and  all  oiir  oflficers, 

Let's  give  a  hearty  cheer ; 
Success  to  fair  America 

And  our  good  privateer ! 

Joseph  Warren  contributed  by  his  voice  and 
pen,  as  well  as  hi:}  sword,  to  the  progress  of  the 
American  cause.  He  delivered  in  1772  and  1775 
onOions  on  the  Boston  Massacre,  tlie  second  of 
which  was  prononnced  in  defiance  of  the  threats 
of  the  soldiery  of  the  garri>on,  who  lined  the 
pnlpit  stairs.  Warren,  to  avoid  oonfosioa,  en- 
tered by  the  vrindow  in  the  rear.  The  address 
was  an  animated  and  vigorons  performance.  The 
intere»t  it  excited  oat  of  Boston  may  be  gatiiered 
from  the  abusive  ncoount  of  its  delivery  in 
Rivington's  Gazette,  March  16,  1776,  an  amusing 
specimen  of  the  style  of  writing  in  that  peri- 
odical.t 

On  Monday,  the  6th  instant,  the  Old  Sou^  Meet- 
ing-house being  crowded  with  mobility  and  fame, 
the  selectmen,  with  A  lams.  Church  and  Hancock, 
Cooper  and  others,  assembled  in  the  pulpit,  which 
was  eovered  with  black,  and  we  all  eat  gaping  at 
one  another,  above  an  hour,  expecting  I  At  last,  a 
single  horse  chair  stopped  at  theapothecarVa,  o|^>o- 
site  the  meeting,  from  which  descended  the  omtor 
(Warren)  of  the  day ,  and,  entering  the  shop,  was 
followed  by  a  servant  with  a  bundle,  in  which  were 
the  Ciceronian  toga,  etc 

Having  robed  himself,  he  proceeded  across  the 


*  Hawthorne  was  womi'^  in  tb  ^  head  by  a  mosket  halt 
t  Quoted  In  Loring's  Hundred  Bostm  Oratura,  p.  60i 
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street  to  the  meeting,  and,  being  reeeired  into  the 
pulpit,  he  was  amiounoed  by  one  of  his  fmternity 
to  be  the  person  appointed  to  declaim  on  the  occn- 
■ion.  He  then  pat  himself  into  a  Bemosthenian 
posture,  with  a  white  handkerchief  in  his  rieht 
nand,  and  his  left  in  his  breeches,— began  and  ended 
without  action.  He  was  applauded  by  the  mob, 
but  groaned  at  by  people  of  understanding.  One  of 
the  pulpiteers  (AdauiB)  then  got  up  and  proposed 
the  nomination  of  another  to  speak  next  year  on  the 
bloody  massacre, — the  first  time  that  ei^pression  was 
made  to  the  audience, — wheu  some  officers  cried,  O 
fie,  fie  I  The  gaUeriaas,  apprehending  fire,  bounded 
out  of  the  windows,  and  swarmed  down  the  gutters 
like  rats,  into  the  street  The  43vl  regiment,  return- 
ing accidentally  from  exercise,  with  drums  beating, 
threw  the  whole  body  into  the  greatest  consterna- 
tion. There  were  neither  pageantry,  exhibitions, 
processions,  or  bells  tolling,  as  usual,  out  the  night 
iras  remarked  for  being  the  quietest  these  many 
mouths  past 

"Warren  wrote  for  the  newspftpers  in  favor  of 
freedom,  and  turned  his  poetical  abilities  in  the 
same  direction.  Hid  Free  America^  written  pro- 
bably not  long  before  his  lamented  death,  shows 
that  he  possessed  facility  as  a  versifier. 

nam  amskioa. 
TVuM— »  BrUith  GrmaOier:'^ 

Hiat  seat  of  science,  Athens, 

And  earth's  proud  mistress,  Rome ; 
Where  now  are  all  their  glories? 

We  scarce  can  find  a  tomb. 
Then  gimrd  your  riglits,  Americans^ 

Nor  stoop  to  Inwleis  sway ; 
Oppose,  oppose,  oppose,  oppose, 

For  Nortn  America. 

We  led  fair  Freedom  hither, 

And  lo,  the  desert  smiled! 
A  paradise  of  pleasure 

Was  opened  in  the  wild  I 
Tour  harvest,  bold  Americans, 

No  power  shall  snatch  away  t 
Huzza,  huzza,  huzza,  huzza. 

For  free  America. 

Torn  from  a  world  of  tyrants, 

Beneath  this  western  sky, 
We  formed  a  new  dominion, 

A  land  of  Hberty : 
The  world  shall  own  we're  masters  here ; 

Then  hasten  on  the  day  : 
Huzza,  huzza,  huzza,  huzza. 

For  free  America. 

Proud  Albion  bow'd  to  Cesar, 

And  numerous  lords  before ; 
To  Picts,  to  Danes,  to  Normans, 

And  many  masters  more : 
But  we  can  boast,  Americans, 

We've  never  £allen  a  prey ; 
Huzza,  huzza,  huzza,  huzza. 

For  free  Ameriou 

God  bless  this  maiden  climate, 

And  through  its  vast  domain 
May  hosts  of  heroes  cluster. 

Who  acorn  to  wear  a  chain": 
And  blast  the  venal  sycophant 

That  dares  our  rights  betray ; 
Huzza,  huzza,  huzza,  huzza^ 

For  free  America. 

Lift  up  your  han^,  ye  heroes. 
Ana  swear  with  proud  disdain, 


The  wretdi  that  would  ensnare  yon, 

8hall  lay  his  snares  in  vain : 
Should  Europe  empty  all  her  force, 

We'll  meet  her  in  array, 
And  fight  and  shout,  una  shout  and  fight 

For  North  Americiu 

Some  future  day  shall  crown  us. 

The  nuisters  of  the  main. 
Our  fieets  shall  speak  in  thunder 

To  England,  France,  and  Spain ; 
And  the  nations  over  the  ocean  spread 

Shall  tremble  and  obey 
The  sons,  the  sons,  the  sons,  the  sons 

Of  brave  America. 

A  pamphlet  oollectioQ  of  Poems  upon  Seve- 
ral  Occasions^  printed  in  Boston,  1799,  opens 
with  a  ballad  of  a  simple  earnest  feeling,  which, 
in  reviewing  the  early  incidents  of  the  war,  gives 
an  account  of  the  death  of  WuiTen,  of  value  as 
a  probably  contemporary  testimony.* 

▲  POUf,  OOVTAIHISQ  BOMS  RKXAItKS  OH  TUM  TMMSEVT 

WAit,  BTC 

Britons  grown  big  with  pride 

And  wanton  ease, 
And  tyranny  beside, 

They  sought  to  please 
Their  craving  appetite ; 
They  strove  with  all  their  might, 
I'hey  vow'd  to  rise  and  fight, 
'To  make  us  bow. 

The  plan  they  laid  was  deep. 

Even  like  hell ; 
With  sympathy'  I  weep, 

While  here  I  tell 
Of  that  base  murderous  brood. 
Void  of  the  fear  of  Go<l, 
Who  cume  to  spill  our  blood 
In  our  own  laud. 

They  bid  their  armies  sail 

Through  billows'  roar. 
And  take  the  first  fair  gale 

For  Boston's  shore ; 
They  cross'd  the  Atlantic  sea 
A  long  and  watery  way. 
Poor  Boston  fell  a  prey 
To  tyranny. 

They  felt  proud  tyrants'  rage 

And  cruelty, 
A  monster  of  a  Gage 

There  passing  by. 
With  every  ti-ap  and  snare. 
Whose  oatns  did  taint  the  air; 
The  illustrious  city  fair 
Was  in  distress. 

No  pen  can  fully  write. 

Nor  tongue  express, 
Nor  heart  that  can  indite 

The  wickedness 
Of  that  army  so  base ; 
Void  of  all  fear  and  grace, 
Infesting  of  that  place 
On  every  side. 


*  Poems  upon  BsTeral  Oocaslona,  rix.  :—i,  A  Poem  on  the 
Enemy's  flretoominff  to  Boston ;  the  Buminsr  of  Charlestown ; 
the  llffbt  at  Banker- Hill,  Ac  2.  The  Widow's  Lamentation. 
8.  Nebuchadnezzar's  Drpom.  4.  Agalmt  Oppression,  ft.  An 
Heroic  Poem  on  the  taking  of  General  Burgoyne.  Ac 

Shall  every  sense  of  Virtue  sleep,  and  every  talent  lie  borled 
In  the  Eartli,  when  sul^ects  of  such  importance  csll  for  tbem 
to  be  improved? 

Boston:  Printed  for  the  Anther.    1T99L 
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The  harboor  vas  blocked  up 

No  Bhip  could  sail ; 
Our  fishery  was  stopt, 

A  doleful  tale  1 
Of  tyrants*  cruelty ; 
Their  banners  lifted  high. 
Made  sons  of  freedom  cry 
Unto  their  God. 

Hie  Congress  that  we  chose 

Bid  us  unite, 
And  to  withstand  our  foes. 

For  freedom  fight ; 
They  bid  us  ready  stand. 
Fight  for  our  fathers*  land. 
Though  we  a  feeble  band. 
Bid  us  not  fear. 

With  great  reluctancy 

We  ready  stood. 
And  with  our  spirits  high. 

Trusting  in  God ; 
Our  prayers  did  ascend. 
That  he  would  be  our  friend. 
That  he  would  us  defend 
In  troubles  great 

But  oh  I  when  cruel  Gage 

Did  see  that  we 
Would  not  bow  to  his  rage 

And  tyranny ; 
Did  fortify  most  strone, 
His  guards  were  stretcTi'd  along 
A  base  and  brutish  throng,    . 
Of  British  troops. 

Oage  was  both  base  and  mean, 

He  dare  not  fight; 
Tlie  men  he  sent  were  seen 

Like  owls  in  night 
It  was  in  Lexington, 
Where  patriots*  blood  did  run 
Before  the  rising  sun 
In  crimson  gore. 

Here  sons  of  freedom  fell 

Rather  than  flee. 
Unto  those  brutes  of  hell 

They  fell  a  prey ; 
But  they  shall  live  again, 
Their  names  shall  rise  and  reign 
Among  the  noble  slain 
In  all  our  land. 

But  oh  I  this  cruel  foe 

Went  on  in  haste. 
To  Concord  they  did  go. 

And  there  did  waste 
Some  stores  in  their  rage. 
To  gratify  old  Gage, 
His  name  in  every  page 
Shall  be  defamU 

Their  practice  thus  so  base 

Ana  murder  too, 
Rous*d  up  the  patriot  race, 

Who  did  pursue, 
And  put  this  foe  to  flight, 
They  could  not  bear  the  li^t, 
*  Some  rue*d  the  very  night 
They  left  their  den. 

And  now  this  cruelty 

Was  spread  abroad. 
The  sons  of  liberty 

This  act  abhorrd ; 
Their  noble  blood  did  boO, 
Forgetting  all  the  toil. 
In  troubles  they  could  smile. 
And  went  m  hasten 


Our  army  wilfing^y 

Did  then  engage 
To  stop  the  cruelty 

Of  tyrants'  rage; 
They  did  not  fear  our  Ibe, 
But  ready  were  to  go, 
'  And  let  the  tyrants  know 
Whose  sons  they  wera 

But  when  old  Gtige  did  see 

Jih  us  withstand. 
And  strive  for  liberty 

llirough  all  our  land. 
He  strove  with  all  his  miglit^ 
For  rage  was  his  delight, 
With  Sre  he  did  fight, 
A  monster  he. 

On  Chariestown  he  ^play'd 

His  fire  abroad ; 
He  it  in  ashes  laid. 

An  act  abhorr*d 
By  sons  of  liberty — 
Who  saw  the  flomee  on  high 
Piercing  their  native  sky. 
And  now  lies  waste. 

To  Bunker-hill  they  came 

Most  rapidly. 
And  many  there  were  slain. 

And  there  did  die. 
They  caU'd  it  bloody  hiU, 
Although  they  gained  their  will 
In  triumph  they  were  still, 
'Cause  of  their  slain. 

Here  sons  of  freedom  fou^it 

Right  manfully ; 
A  wonder  here  was  wrou^it^ 

Though  some  did  die. 
Here  Warriv  bow*d  to  death 
His  last  expiring  breath. 
In  lan^unge  mild  he  saith— 
Fight  on,  brave  boya 

Oh  I  this  did  stain  the  pride 

Of  British  troops ; 
They  saw  they  were  deny*d 

Oi  their  yam  hopes 
Of  marching  thro*  our  land. 
When  twice  a  feeble  band 
Did  fight,  and  boldly  stand 
In  our  defence. 

Brave  WAsnnfOTON  did  come 

To  our  relief; 
He  left  his  native  home, 

Filled  with  grief; 
He  did  not  covet  gain, 
The  cause  he  would  maintain 
And  die  among  the  slain 
Rather  tmm  flee. 

His  bosom  glow*d  with  loye 

For  liberty ; 
His  passions  much  did  move 

To  orphans'  cry. 
He  let  proud  tyrants  know. 
How  far  their  bounds  should  go. 
And  then  his  bombs  did  throw 
Into  their  den. 

Tills  frighted  them  full  sore 
When  bombs  were  sent, 

When  cannon  loud  did  roar 
They  left  each  tent ; 

Oh!  thus  did  the  tyrants  fly. 

Went  precipitately, 

Their  shipping  being  nigh. 
They  sailed  oSL 
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And  now  Boston  b  free 

From  tyrants  base ; 
The  sons  of  liberty 

Possess  the  place ; 
Tliey  now  in  safety  dwell, 
Free  from  those  bmtes  of  hell* 
Their  raptured  tongaes  do  tell 
Their  joys  great 

Bot  they  must  try  again 

Us  to  undo ; 
Their  fleets  have  crossed  the  main 

And  do  pursue. 
They've  come  in  mighty  harta 
To  lay  our  eoniitry  waste, 
The  Southern  States  must  taate 
Of  tyrants'  rage. 

Britons  and  Hessian  troops, 

A  brutish  throng, 
To  prosecute  their  hopes 

liiey've  sail'd  along ; 
Tlie  Tories  ask'd  them  o'er. 
To  come  and  try  once  more. 
Some  landed  on  the  shore 
Near  Charleston  bar. 

Brave  Charleston  was  prepared 

For  this  brave  foe ; 
A  fortress  they  had  rear'd 

To  let  them  know 
Tliat  freedom's  cause  was  good. 
They  would  resist  for  blood. 
And  manfully  withstood. 
And  dmbb'd  them  well. 

Oht  here  Parker  was  beat 

Bight  manfully ; 
And  with  his  scattered  fleet 

With  wounded's  cry. 
His  ammunition  fail'd, 
He  took  the  first  fair  gale. 
With  scarce  a  mast  or  sail 
To  join  old  Uowe. 

Howe's  fleet  cover'd  the  sea 

Near  New  York  shore 
And  very  subtle  he 

To  try  once  more ; 
Here  Tories  join'd  our  foe, 
As  base  as  hell  below. 
Who  did  our  shores  know, 
Help'd  them  to  land. 

But  oh  I  the  bloody  scene 

I  now  will  write ; 
Long  Island  I  do  mean. 

Where  was  the  fight. 
Where  our  brave  men  did  die, 
fighting  for  liberty, 
ISo  succor  could  come  nigh 
For  their  reliel 

Here  valiant  men  did  bleed. 

And  fell  a  prey ; 
Here  tyrants  did  succeed 

And  win  the  day ; 
It  was  by  Tories'  art, 
Who  took  the  tyrants'  part 
We  yet  do  feel  the  smart 
Of  that  base  crew. 

Brave  Wa^h^itoton  did  aay, 

Al:i8l  good  Goii, 
Brave  men  I've  lost  to-day, 

They're  in  their  blood. 
His  gnef  he  did  express 
To  see  them  in  distress, 
His  tears  and  hands  witness 
He  lov'd  his  men. 


And  then  he  thought  best 

To  leave  that  place. 
Than  there  to  stand  the  test 

With  men  so  base. 
He  was  wise  and  discreet, 
He  bid  his  men  retreat, 
Oo  farther  from  tlie  fleet, 
So  left  New  York. 

Da  Sllniti^re's  volume  of  poetical  seleotions  in 
MS.,  to  which  we  huve  frequently  expressed  our 
obli^tions,  ftmishes  ns  with  8o4  lively  Ter.es 
for  the  outset  of  1776,  which  are  there  entitled 

Parodf  by  John  Tabor  Komp^  AUomsy-Gmeral  of  Nem 
Tork^  to  ivdcoms  €k>i-(Uind  Skwnsr^  Attomey-O&neral  qf 
Kmo  Jerwti^  on  board  of  tka  Atia  Mati-qf-  If  or,  €U  New  York^ 
Feb^  ITTft. 

I. 
Welcome,  welcome,  brother  Tory, 

To  this  merry  floating  place ; 
I  came  here  a  while  before  you ; 

Coming  here  is  no  disgrace. 
Freedom  finds  a  safe  retreat  here, 

On  the  bosom  of  the  waves ; 
You  she  now  ipvites  to  meet  her. 

Welcome,  then,  thou  Tory  bravei 

IL 

As  you  serve,  like  us,  the  King,  sir. 

In  a  hammock  you  must  lay ; 
Better  far  'tis  so  to  swing,  sir, 

Than  to  swing  another  way. 
Tho'  we've  not  dry  land  to  walk  on. 

The  quarter  deck  is  smooth  to  tread : 
Hear  how  fast,  while  we  are  talking, 

Barrow*  trips  it  over  head. 

m. 

Should  vile  Whigs  come  here  to  plunder. 

Quick  we  send  them  whence  they  came  ;* 
They'd  soon  hear  the  Asia  thunder, 

And  the  Phoenix  in  a  flame. 
Neptune's  gallant  sons  befriend  us, 

While  at  anchor  here  we  ride ; 
Britain's  wooden  walls  defend  us, 

Britain's  glory  and  her  pride. 

In  1776,  appeared  The  Fall  of  British  Tyranny : 
or  American  Liberty  Triumphant, — ^The  First 
Campaign  ;  aTragi-Coniedy  offive  acts,  as  lately 
planned  at  the  Koval  Theatrum  Pandemonium, 
at  St.  James'.  Phim.  8vo.  pp.  66.  It  is  one  of 
several  dramatic  satires,  like  the  Group  of  Mrs. 
Warren,  which  appeared  during  the  war.  We 
present  a  portion  cf 

THE  DEDICATION. 

To  Lord  Boston,  and  the  Remnant  of  the  Actors, 
Merry-Andrews,  and  Strolling  Players  in  Boston, 
Lord  Kidnapper,  and  the  rest  of  the  Pirates  and 
Buccaneers,  and  the  innumerable  and  never-ending 
Clan  of  Macs  and  Donalds  upon  Donalds,  in 
America : 

My  Lords  and  Qentlemen, 

Understanding  you  are  vastlv  fond  of  plays  and 
fiircee,  and  freouently  exhibit  them  for  your  own 
amusement,  ana  the  laudable  purpose  of  ridiculing 
your  masters  (the  Yankees,  as  you  cull  'em),  it  was 
expected  you  would  have  been  polite  enough  to 
have  favoured  the  world,  or  America  at  least  (at 


*  The  depntf  paymaster  general  of  the  Kinsr*8  arinv,  that 
has  also  floa  on  Doard  of  the  Asia,  and  contlnuallj  walks  the 
qnarter-deek. 
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whose  expence  Ton  act  them) -with  tome  of  your 

play-bilL<>,  or  with  a  sample  of  your  oomposition. 

•  •  •  •  •  «  • 

This  is  signed  "  Dick  Rifle,"  ahd  is  followed  by 
a  prose  preface,  and  this  by 

Tin  GODDESS  OF  UBKItTT. 

Hail!  patriots,  hail  I  by  me  inspired  be  I 

Speak  boldly,  thiuk  aDd  act  fur  Liberty,    # 

United  sons,  Ainerica^s  choice  baud, 

Ye  patriots  firm,  ye  sav'oui-s  of  the  land. 

Haiti  patriots,  hail  I  rise  with  the  ri^iug  sun, 

Kor  quit  your  labour,  till  the  work  be  done. 

Ye  early  risers  in  your  country's  cause. 

Shine  forth  at  uooo,  for  Liberty  and  Laws, 

Build  a  stro  g  tow'r,  whose  fabric  may  endoro 

Firm  as  a  rock  from  tyranny  secure. 

Yet  would  you  build  my  fabric  to  endure. 

Be  your  hearts  warm — but  let  your  hnnds  be  pure. 

Never  to  shine  yourselves,  your  country  sell ; 

But  think  you  ubbly,  while  in  place  act  welL 

Let  no  self-server  general  trust  betray, 

No  pique,  no  party,  bar  the  public  way. 

Front  an  arm'd  world,  with  union  on  your  side : 

No  foe  shall  shake  you, — if  no  friends  divi«le. 

At  niglit  repose,  and  sweetly  take  your  rest ; 

None  sleeps  so  sound  as  those  by  conscience  blest : 

May  martyr'd  patriots  whisper  in  your  ear. 

To  tread  the  paths  of  virtue  without  fear  ; 

May  pleasing  visions  charm  your  patriot  eyes, 

"While  Freci^om's  sons  shall  noil  you  blest  and  wise. 

Hail !  my  last  hope,  s!ie  cries,  inspirVl  by  me, 

Wish,  write,  talk,  fight,  and  die — for  Liberty  ! 

The  characters  of  the  play  consist  of  the 
leading  stateBiuen  of  England,  who  are  intro- 
duced under  descriptive  narae^s  Bute  being  Lord 
Paramount,  Mansfield  Lord  Mocldaw,  &c. ;  Gnge 
figures  as  Lord  Boston,  and  Washington,  Lee, 
and  Pntnaui  appear  in  propria  persona.  The 
Bc.'ne  is  laid  in  Enghmd,  and  at  Lexington  and 
Bunker^s  Hill.  The  dialogue  is  in  proie  and 
somewhat  stifif*.  The  following  song  is  sung  by 
one  of  two  shepherds,  near  Lexington,  who  have 
a  discnssion  of  public  afiairs  ^^  after  the  defeat 
and  flight  of  the  Regulars."  Roger  says,  "  This  is 
the  First  of  May ;  our  shepherds  and  n^Tnphs  are 
celebrating  our  glorious  St.  Tammany's  day; 
we'll  hear  the  song  out,  and  then  join  in  the 
frolic,  and  chorus  it  o'er,  and  o'er  again.  This 
day  shall  be  devoted  to  joy  and  festivity." 

•ONO. 

2Vn«.— *"  Tha  Hounds  ar^  att  ovL^ 

Of  St  George,  or  St  Bute,  let  the  poet  laureat  sing, 

Of  Pharaoh  or  Fluto  of  old. 

While  he  rhiines  forth  their  praise,  in  false  flattering 

hiys. 
Ill  sing  of  St  Tanun^ny  the  bold,  my  brave  boys. 

n. 

Let  Hibernia's  sons  boast,  make  Patrick  their  toast, 
An<l  i)Oots  Andrew's  Itiroe  spread  abroad  ; 
potatoes  and  oats,  and  Welch  leeks  for  Welch  goato, 
Was  never  bt  Tammany's  food,  my  brave  boy& 

ni. 

Id  freedom^s  bright  cause,  Tomm'ny  pled  with  ap- 
plause. 
And  reoson'd  most  justly  from  nature ; 
For  this  was  his  song,  all,  all  the  day  long: 
Liberty's  the  right  of  each  creature,  brave  boyai 


IT. 


Wliilst  under  an  oak  bis  great  pariiament  aat. 
His  throne  was  the  crotch  of  the  tree ; 
With  Solomon  8  look,  without  statutes  or  book, 
He  wisely  sent  forth  his  decree,  my  brave  boy& 


V. 


His  subjects  stood  round,  not  the  least  noise  or  eoimd. 
Whilst  freedom  bloa'd  full  in  each  face ; 
So  plain  were  the  laws,  and  each  pleaded  his  eause. 
That  might  Bute,  North,  and  Mansfield  disgrace,  my 
brave  boys. 


VL 


No  duties,  nor  stamps,  their  blest  liberty  erampa, 
A  king,  though  no  tyrant  was  he  ; 
He  did  ofltinies  declare,  nay  sometimea  would  swear 
The  least  of  his  subjects  were  free,  my  brave  boy& 


vn. 


He,  as  king  of  the  woods,  of  the  rivers  and  flooda. 
Had  a  right  all  beasts  to  control  ; 
Yet,  content  with  a  few,  to  give  nature  her  due; 
So  geu'rous  was  Tammany's  soul,  my  brave  boy^ 

vm. 

In  the  mom  he  arose,  and  a  hunting  he  goes. 
Bold  Nimro»l  his  second  was  he 
For  his  breakfast  hc*d  take  a  large  venison  steak. 
And  despis'd  your  slip-slops  and  te.i,  my  brave  boys 

/  iz. 

While  all  in  a  row,  with  squaw,  dog  and  bow, 
Vermillion  adorning  his  face, 
With  feathery  head  he  rat.g'd  the  woods  wide : 
St  George  sure  had  never  such  grace,  my  brave 
boys. 


His  jetty  black  hair,  such  as  Buckskin  saints 
Pertumed  with  bear's  grease  well  smenr'd. 
Which  illumM  the  saint's  face,  and  ran  down  apaee^ 
Like  the  oil  from  Aaron's  old  beard,  my  brave  boya. 


XL 


The  strong  nervous  deer,  with  amazing  career. 
In  swiftness  he'd  fairly  run  down  ; 
And,  like  Sampson,  wou'd  tear  wolf^  lion  or  bear. 
Ne'er  was  such  a  saint  as  our  own,  my  brave  boysL 


xn. 


When  he'd  run  down  a  stag,  he  behind  hrm  would 

lag, 
For,  so  noble  n  soul  had  be ; 
He'd  stop,  tho'  he  lost  it  tratlition  reports  it. 
To  five  him  fresh  chance  to  get  free,  my  brave 

boys. 


xm. 


With  a  mighty  strong  arm,  and  a  mascnlhie  bow. 
His  arrow  he  drew  to  the  heatl. 
And  as  sure  as  he  shot,  it  was  ever  his  lot. 
His  prey  it  fell  instantly  dead,  my  brave  boya. 


xnr. 


His  table  he  spread  where  the  venison  bled. 

Be  thankful,  he  used  to  say  ; 

He'd  laugh  and  hed  sing,  tho'  a  saint  and  a  king. 

And  sumptuously  dine  ou  his  prey,  my  brave  boyiL 


xv. 


Tlien  over  the  hills,  o'er  the  mountains  and  rilla. 

He'd  caper,  such  was  his  delight ; 

And  ne'er  in  his  days,  Indian  history  says. 

Did  lack  a  good  supper  at  night,  my  brave  boy& 


XVL 


On  an  old  stump  he  eat,  without  cap  or  halL, 
When  supper  was  ready  to  eat» 
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Snap,  his  dog,  he  stood  hj,  and  cast  a  sheep's  eye ; 
For  veu'son,  the  king  of  all  meot,  my  brave  boys. 


xvn. 


Like  Isaac  of  old,  and  both  cast  in  one  mould, 
Tho*  a  wigwam  was  Tamm'uy's  cottage, 
He  ]ov*d  savVy  meat,  such  that  patriarch  eat, 
Of  ven'son  ana  squirrel  made  pottage,  brave  boys^ 


As  old  age  pame  on,  he  grew  blind,  deaf  and  drnnb^ 
Tlio*  his  sport,  *twere  hard  to  keen  from  it. 
Quite  tired  of  life,  bid  adieu  to  his  wife, 
And  blazed  like  the  tail  of  a  oomet,  brave  boysw 


XX. 


What  country  on  earth,  then,  did  ever  give  birth, 

To  such  a  magnanimous  saiut  f 

His  acts  far  excel  all  that  history  tell. 

And  language  too  feeble  to  paint,  my  brave  boys. 

XXL 

Kow,  to  finish  my  song,  a  fall  flowing  bowl 

111  quaff,  and  si.ig  all  t!ie  long  day. 

And  with  punch  and  wine  paint  my  cheeks  for  my 

saint. 
And  hail  evVy  first  of  sweet  May,  my  brave  bojrs. 

We  have  next  to  present  a  poem,  which, 
though  dated  from  a  dutont  city,  has  the  true 
home  spirit  of  the  time. 

To  th6  tuns  qf  "  SmU6  Britannia,'" 

Rise,  rise,  bright  genius  rise. 

Conduct  thy  sooa  to  wai* ; 
Thy  spear  pois'd  to  the  skies. 

Whirl,  whirl  thy  rapid  car ; 
Fire  each  finn  breast  with  noble  zeal, 
To  conqnep  for  the  common  weaL 

For  years  the  iron  rod 

Has  hover'd  o'er  our  heads. 
Submit  to  George's  nod, 

Wliose  power  all  Europe  dreads; 
The  slavish  niinio.i  cries,         « 
But  Freedom's  sons  all  fears  despise. 

All  means  for  peace  we've  tried. 
But  found  those  measures  voiu ; 

North's  ministerial  nri^le 

Thought  fear  made  us  coniplain. 

But  in  the  end,  convinc'd  hell  see, 

We  dread  not  death,  but  slavery. 

Tho'  fatal  lust  of  pow'r 

Has  steel'd  the  tyrant's  soul ; 
Though  in  an  ill-tun'd  hour 

He  bids  his  thunders  rc^l. 
Great  LiBEiynr,  inspired  by  ihee, 
We  fly  to  death  or  victory. 

Grent  Nature's  law  inspires, 

And  free-born  souls  unite. 
While  common  interest  fires 

Us  to  defend  our  right 
Against  corruption's  boundless  claim. 
And  firmly  fix  great  Freedom's  reigu 

They  foreign  troops  employ. 

For  mercenary  ni»e ; 
Their  weakness  we  enjoy. 

Each  pulse  new  arc(ors  fire, 
Convinc  d  the  wretch  who  fights  for  pay, 
Will  never  bear  the  palm  away. 

TTiey  boast  their  power  by  sea, 

•riie  ruin  of  our  trade ; 
Our  navy  soon  they'll  see. 

Wide  o'er  the  ooeao  spread ; 


Britain  not  long  shall  boast  her  reiga 
O'er  the  wide  empire  of  the  main. 

Throughout  the  universe 

Our  commerce  we'll  extend, 
Each  power  on  the  reverse 

Shall  seek  to  be  our  friend, 

Whiktour  sonscrown'd  with  wealth  immense. 

Sing  WASHiNGTO^f  and  Common  Sense. 

Sordeauaa,  July  1, 177C 

Freeman's  Joamal  or  New  Hsropshire  Gtzette, 
Oct  98  inft. 

The  poets  seem  to  have  felt  the  spur  of  the 
passage  of  the  Declarutiou  of  Indopeiidence,  and 
ihe  newspaper  corners  of  the  time  abound  with 
patriotio  lines.  We  select  two,  which  we  have 
not  found  in  any  reprinteil  fonn. 

Come  all  you  brave  soldiers,  both  valiant  and  free. 
It's  for  Indepeudeuce  we  all  now  agree. 

Let  us  gird  on  our  swords,  and  pre^mre  to  defend 
Our  liberty,  property,  ourselv&j  and  our  friends. 

In  a  canse  that's  so  righteous,  come  let  us  agree, 
And  from  hostile  invaders  set  iimerica  free  ; 

The  cause  is  so  glorious  we  need  not  to  fear 
But  from  merciless  tyrants  well  set  ourselves  clear. 

Heaven's  blessing  attending  us,  no  tyrant  shall  say 
That  Americana  e'er  to  such  monsters  gave  way ; 

But,  fighting,  we'll  die  in  America's  ciiuse. 
Before  we'll  submit  to  tyrannical  laws. 

George  the  Third,  of  Great  Britain,  no  more  shall 
he  reign. 

With  unlimited  sway  o'er  these  free  states  again  ; 
Lord  North,  nor  old  Bute,  nor  none  of  their  elan. 

Shall  ever  be  hoiior'd  by  an  American. 

May  heaven's  blessing  descend  on  our  United  States^ 
And  grant  that  the  union  may  never  abate ; 

May  love,  peace  and  harmony  ever  be  found 
I*  or  to  go  hand  in  luind  America  round. 

Upon  our  grand  Congress,  may  heaven  bestow 
Both  wisdom  and  skill  our  gooi  to  pui-sue  ; 

On  heaven  alono  dcpcudeat  we'll  be. 
But  fi*oin  uU  cirthly  tyrants  we  mean  to  be  free. 

Unto  our  brave  generals  may  heaven  give  skill. 
Our  armies  to  guide  and  t!ie  sword  tor  to  wield ; 

May  tlieir  hands  taught  to  war  and  their  fingers  t9 
fight, 
Be  able  to  put  British  armies  to  flight 

And  now,  brave  Americans,  since  it  is  so. 

That  we  are  independent  we'll  have  them  to 
know, 
That  united  we  are,  and  united  we'll  be. 
And  from  all  British  tyrants  we'll  try  to  keep 
free. 

May  heaven  smile  on  us  in  all  our  endeavours^ 
Siofe  g^uard  our  sea-ports,    our  towns  and  our 
rivers ; 

Keep  us  from  invaders,  by  land  and  by  sea, 

And  from  all  wlio'd  deprive  us  of  our  liberty. 

Freenum'B  Jonrm),  or  New  Hampshire  Gsietto, 
Aogiut  17, 177«. 

A  continuation  of  Hudibras,  in  Two  Cantos, 
written  in  the  time  of  the  Unhappy  Contest  be- 
tween Great  Britain  and  America,  in  1777  and 
1778,  published  in  London  in  the  latter  year,  oou- 
tains  a  parody,  with  comments,  on  the  Declarr.- 
tion  of  Independence,  and  may  with  propriety  bo 
inserted  here.  We  are  without  clue  to  the 
name  or  place  of  nativity  of  the  anthor,  but 
it  is  probably  an  American  prodoction. 
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When  in  the  eonrsa  of  human  things, 

All  subjects  may  desert  their  kings, 

And  thus  becoming  disaffected, 

Break  bonds  by  which  they  were  connected; 

Assuming  'roongst  the  powers  on  earth 

An  equal  rank,  to  which  their  birth, 

The  laws  of  heiiv'n  and  of  nature, 

Intitle  every  human  creature, 

Respect  when  men  are  thus  inclined. 

For  the  opinions  of  mankind, 

Requires  they  should  the  causes  tell. 

That  have  induced  them  to  rebel 

First,  let  this  downright  maxim  strike. 

That  all  men  are  bom  free  alike. 

And  are  undoubtedly  allow'd, 

By  Providence  to  be  endow'd 

(As  many  a  learned  author  writes) 

With  some  unalienable  rights ; 

"Mong  these  we  liw  the  greatest  stress. 

On  life,  pui>8uit  of  happiness,    • 

And  (what  is  best  of  all  the  three) 

Of  uncontrouled  liberty. 

For  surely  no  one  can  believe. 

But  he's  a  certain  right  to  live. 

Without  receiving  check  or  stop  here,    • 

As  long  as  ever  he  think  proper : 

Neither  is  life  like  chair  or  table, 

To  one  another  alienable. 

Neither  can  any  mortal  have. 

The  right  to  make  himself  a  slave 

(Although  by  thieving  we  must  say 

Borne  people  do  it  ev'ry  day) : 

Neither  can  any  one  entrap  ye. 

From  the  just  right  of  being  hnppy 

(Tho'  your  chief  happiness  in  lile, 

Should  be  to  kiss  your  neighboui^s  wife). 

To  keep  these  rights  by  their  consents. 

Men  instituted  governments ; 

And  should  they  afterwards  be  tir'd. 

Of  systems  that  the  world  admir'd. 

The  people  have  a  right  t*  abolish. 

Alter,  relinquish,  ana  demolish, 

By  methods  novel  and  surprising. 

New  states  and  powers  orgaiiidDg, 

In  such  a  form  and  figure  dre^t. 

As  the  wise  authors  shall  think  best 

Prudence  indeed  might  plainly  dictate, 

(To  any  but  a  dull  and  thick  pate) 

That  governments  established  ancient. 

Should  not  be  chang'd  for  causes  transient,— 

And  therefore  all  experience  shews. 

That  men  would  rather  something  lo?e, 

Than  to  be  rash, — ^because  tliey're  strong, 

And  right  themselves  by  doing  wrong. — 

But  when  we  had  refused  assent^ 

To  British  acts  of  parliament, 

(Tho*  bulwarks  of  the  constitution) 

And  stuck  to  this  our  resolution 

When  we  determined  to  be  free, 

And  seiz'd  on  other  people's  tea, 

Tarring  and  feathering  ev'ry  fool. 

That  spoke  in  favour  of  good  rule ; 

Broke  up  the  courts  of  law  and  justice, 

(For  in  ourselves— our  hope  and  trust  is) 

Forcing  from  every  one— concession. 

To  things  of  which  we  made  profession, 

And  setting  those  we  could  not  guide. 

To  ride  upon  n  stick — ^astride, 

Because  we  plainly  saw  designs, 

To  catch  us  m  despotic  mines ; 

When  afttr  this — ^the  plans  absurd, 

Of  that  harsh  tyrant  George  the  Third, 

Under  a  notion  of  expedience. 

To  bring  us  to  a  due  obedience. 

Pursued  thro*  regular  gp'adation, 


Of  great  abuse  and  iwurpatioii. 
Prove  an  invariable  design. 
Our  liberties  to  undermine, 
A  resolution  to  betray. 
And  rule  us  by  despotic  sway ; 
It  is  our  right  and  our  intent. 
To  throw  otf  such  a  government. 
Whilst  other  methods  may  be  tried. 
For  future  safety  to  provide. 

During  the  winter  which  followed  the  battle 
of  Trenton  occurred.  We  have  a  ballad  in  its 
honor. 


On  Christmas  day  in  '76, 
Our  I'OjK^  troops  with  bayonets  fix'd. 
For  Trenton  marched  away. 
The  Delaware  see,  the  boats  below. 
The  light  obscured  by  hail  and  snow. 
But  no  symptoms  of  dismay. 

Our  object  wad  the  Hessian  band. 
That  dared  to  invade  fair  freedom's  land. 
And  quarter  in  that  place. 

Great  Washington  he  led  us  on, 
With  ensign?  streaming  with  renown. 
Which  ne'er  had  known  disgrace. 

In  silent  march  we  pass*d  the  night» 
Each  soldier  panting  for  tlie  figiit, 
Tliough  quite  benumb'd  with  froet 
Greene  on  the  left,  at  six  began, 
The  right  was  with  brave  Sullivan, 
Who  in  bieittle  no  time  lost 

Tlieir  pickets  storm'd,  the  alarm  was  q>read. 
That  rebels  risen  from  the  dead 
Were  marching  into  town. 
Some  scamper'd  here,  some  soampei^d  tiiere^ 
And  some  for  action  did  prepare^ 
But  soon  their  arms  laid  down. 

Twelve  hundred  servile  miscreants, 
With  all  their  colours,  guns,  and  tents. 
Were  trophies  of  the  day  : 
The  frolic  o'er,  the  bright  canteen. 
In  centre,  front,  and  rear  was  seen 
Driving  fatigue  away. 

Now,  brothers  of  the  patriot  bands. 
Let's  sing  our  safe  deliverance 
From  arbitrary  sway. 
And  as  life  you  know  is  but  a  span. 
Let's  touch  the  tankard  while  we  can. 
In  memory  of  the  day.* 

One  of  the  patriotic  productions  of  the  same 
year  was  a  poeiu,  in  a  pamphlet  of  fifteen  pages, 
commenting  in  a  severe  but  not  equally  forcible 
style  on  the  conduct  of  Lord  North.  We  quote 
the  title-page,  confident  that  the  reader  will  not 
"  ask  for  more." 

The  Ontinental  Key  of  the  Liberties  of  America; 
in  three  parts. 

Perhaps  the  critics  of  the  age. 

May  find  a  fault  in  ev'ry  page. 

Or  vet,  perhaps,  in  ev'ry  line, 

Well,  they  have  their  &ults,  I  have  mine. 

If  any  man  should  ask  the  price. 
One  or  two  shillings  take  your  choice. 
Sometimes  true  Whigs  have  given  twen^. 
But  Tories  think  that  &ve  is  plenty. 

New  York,  printed  for  Elijah  Weige,  1 77fi. 
•  HoGsrty'i  Songs,  L  84 
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We  are  indebted  to  the  Curiosities  of  American 
literature,  by  R.  W.  Griswold,  prints  as  an 
Appendix  to  a  reprint  (New  York,  1848)  of 
D^Israeli's  Curiosities,  for  two  spirited  produo- 
tAona  on  the  defeat  of  Burgojne. 

TBS  rATB  or  JOBN  BITBOOnim. 

When  Jack  the  king's  commander 

Was  going  to  his  duty, 
Through  nil  the  crowd  he  smiled  and  boVd 

To  every  blooming  beauty. 

The  city  runs  with  feats  he'd  done 

In  Portugiu  and  Flanders, 
And  all  the  town  thonght  he'd  be  crown'd 

The  first  of  Alexanders. 

To  Hampton  Court  he  first  repairs 

To  kids  great  George's  hnnd,  sirs  ; 
Then  to  harangue  on  state  affairs 

Before  he  lelt  the  land,  sirs. 

The  **  Lower  House"  sat  mute  as  mouse 

To  hear  his  grand  oration ; 
And  *'  all  the  peers/'  with  loudest  cheers, 

Proclaimed  nim  to  the  nation. 

Then  off  he  went  to  Canada, 

Next  to  Ticonderoga, 
And  quitting  those  away  he  goes 

Straightway  to  Saratoga. 

With  great  parade  his  march  he  made 

To  gain  his  wished-for  station, 
While  far  aiid  wide  his  minions  hied 

To  spread  his  '*  Proclamation." 

To  such  as  staid  he  offers  made 

Of  "  pardon  on  tubmission  ; 
But  savage  bands  should  waste  the  lands 

Of  all  in  opposition." 

But  ah,  the  cruel  fates  of  war  I 

This  boasted  son  of  Britain, 
When  mounting  his  triumphal  car 

With  sudden  fear  was  smitteiu 

The  sons  of  Freedom  gathered  round, 

His  hostile  bands  confounded, 
And  when  they'd  fain  have  tnm*d  their  back 

They  found  themselves  surrounded  I 

In  vain  they  fought,  in  vain  they  fled, 

Their  chief,  humane  and  tender, 
To  save  the  rest  soon  thought  it  best 

His  forces  to  surrender. 

Brave  St.  Clair,  when  he  first  retired 

Knew  what  the  fates  portended ; 
And  Arnold  and  heroic  Gates 

His  conduct  have  defended. 

Thus  may  America's  brave  sons 

With  honour  be  rewarded. 
And  be  the  fate  of  all  her  foes 

The  eame  <u  here  recorded. 

THK  KOBTH  CAlCPAIGir. 

Come  unto  me,  ye  heroes, 

Whose  hearts  are  true  and  bold. 
Who  value  more  your  honour 

Than  others  do  their  gold  ; 
Give  ear  unto  my  story. 

And  I  the  truth  will  tell 
Concerning  many  a  soldier, 

Who  for  his  country  feU. 

Burgoyne,  the  king's  commander, 

From  Canada  set  snil 
With  full  eight  thousand  reglars, 
He  thought  he  could  not  foil ; 
TOL.  I. — ^29 


With  Indians  and  Canadians, 
And  his  cursed  Tory  crew, 

On  board  his  fleet  of  shipping 
He  up  the  Champlain  new. 

Before  Tlconderogay 

The  first  day  of  July, 
Appeared  his  snips  and  army. 

And  we  did  them  espy. 
Their  motions  we  observed 

Full  well  both  night  and  day. 
And  our  brave  boys  prepared 

To  have  a  bloody  fray. 

Our  garrison  they  viewed  them, 

As  straight  their  troops  did  land» 
And  when  St  Clair,  our  chieftain. 

The  fact  did  understand 
That  they  the  Mount  Defianee 

Were  bent  to  fortify. 
He  found  we  must  surrender. 

Or  else  prepare  to  die. 

The  fifth  day  of  July,  then. 

Ho  order'd  a  retreat. 
And  when  next  morn  we  started, 

Burgoyne  thought  we  were  beat; 
And  closely  he  pursued  us. 

Till  when  near  Hubbardton, 
Our  rear  guards  were  defeated^ 

He  thought  the  country  won. 

And  when  't  was  tohl  in  Congress, 

That  we  our  forts  had  left. 
To  Albany  retreated. 

Of  all  the  North  bereft. 
Brave  General  Gates  tliey  sent  us, 

Our  fortunes  to  retrieve. 
And  him  with  shouts  of  gladness 

The  army  did  receive. 

Where  first  the  Mohawk's  waters 

Do  in  the  sunshine  play. 
For  Herkimer's  brave  soldiers 

Sellinger*  ambush'd  lay ; 
And  them  he  there  defeated. 

But  soon  he  had  his  due, 
And  scared  f  by  Brooks  and  Arnold 

He  to  the  North  withdrew. 

To  take  the  stores  and  cattle 

That  we  had  gatheFd  then, 
Burffoyne  sent  a  detachment 

Of  nfbeen  hundred  men ; 
By  Baum  they  were  commanded. 

To  Bennington  they  went; 
Topi  under  and  to  murder 

Was  fully  their  intent 

But  little  did  they  know  then. 

With  whom  they  had  to  deal ; 
It  was  not  quite  so  easy 

Our  stores  and  stock  to  steal : 
Bold  Starke  would  give  them  only 

A  portion  of  his  lead  ; 
With  half  his  crew  ere  sunset 

Baum  lay  among  the  dead. 

The  nineteenth  of  September, 
The  morning  cool  and  clear. 

Brave  Gates  rode  through  our  army, 
Each  soldier's  heart  to  cheer ; 


♦  St  Legor. 

t  A  man  omployed  by  the  British  ss  a  spy,  was  taken  by 
Arnold,  and  at  the  suggestion  of  Colonel  Brooks  sent  bwsk  to 
Bt  Leger  with  snch  deceptive  accounts  of  the  strength  of  tlM 
Americans  as  induced  him  to  retreat  towards. MoatreaL. 
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**  Burgoyne,"  he  cried,  "  advanoeiy 
But  we  will  never  fly ; 
1^0 — rather  than  Burreuder, 
We*ll  fight  him  till  we  die." 

Hie  news  was  quickly  brought  iia» 

The  enemy  was  near. 
And  all  along  our  lines  then. 

There  was  no  sign  of  fear  ; 
It  WAS  above  Stillwater 

We  met  at'noou  that  day, 
And  every  one  expected 

To  see  a  bloody  fray. 

Six  hours  the  battle  lasted. 

Each  heart  was  true  as  gold, 
Tlie  British  fouglit  like  lions. 

And  we  like  Vaukees  bold  ; 
The  leaves  witli  blood  were  crimson. 

And  then  brave  Gates  did  cry — 
^  'TIS  diamond  now  cut  diamond ! 

We'll  beAt  them,  boys,  or  die.** 

Tlie  darkness  soon  approaching. 

It  forced  us  to  retreat 
Into  our  lines  till  morninff, 

Which  made  them  think  os  beat; 
But  ere  the  sun  was  lisen, 

They  saw  before  their  eyes 
Us  ready  to  engage  thera, 

Which  did  them  much  surprisfli 

Of  fighting  they  seem'd  weary. 

Therefore  to  work  they  go 
Their  thousand  dead  to  bury,. 

And  breastworks  up  to  throw  : 
With  grape  and  bombs  intending 

Our  army  to  destroy, 
Or  from  our  works  our  forces 

By  stratagem  decoy. 

The  seventh  day  of  October, 

The  British  tried  ngain, — 
Shells  from  their  cannon  throwing 

Which  fell  on  us  like  rain, — 
To  drive  us  from  our  stations 

That  they  might  thus  retreat; 
For  now  Burgoyne  saw  plainly 

He  never  us  could  beat 

But  vain  wns  his  endeavour 

Our  men  to  terrify ; 
Though  death  was  all  around  qb. 

Not  one  of  us  would  fly. 
But  when  an  hour  we'd  fought  them. 

And  they  began  to  yield, 
Along  our  lines  the  cry  ran, 
"  The  next  blow  wms  the  field !" 

Great  God,  who  guides  their  battles 

Whose  cause  is  just  and  true. 
Inspired  our  bold  commander 

The  course  he  should  purauei 
He  order'd  Arnold  forward, 

And  Brooks  to  follow  on  ; 
The  enemy  were  routed 

Our  liberty  was  won  I 

Then,  burning  all  their  luggage. 

They  fled  with  haste  and  fear, 
Burgoyne  with  all  his  forces 

To  Saratogue  did  steer ; 
And  Gates  our  brave  commander^ 

Soon  after  him  did  hie, 
Besolvins:  he  would  take  them 

Or  in  the  effort  die. 

As  we  came  nigh  the  village, 
Wo  overtook  the  foe; 


They'd  bom'd  each  house  to  aahei^ 

Like  all  where'er  they  ga 
The  seventeenth  of  October, 

They  did  capitulate — 
Bur^yne  and  his  proud  army 

Did  we  our  prb  ners  make. 

Now  here's  a  health  to  Arnold, 

And  our  commander  Gates ; 
To  Lincoln  and  to  Washington, 

Whom  ev'ry  Tory  hates  ; 
Likewise  unto  our  Oongrcfv, 

God  grant  it  lo:  g  to  reign. 
Our  Country,  Kight  and  Juatiee 

For  ever  to  maintain. 

Now  finish'd  is  my  story. 

My  song  is  at  air  end ; 
The  freedom  we're  enjoying 

We're  ready  to  defend  ; 
For  while  our  cause  is  righteoua. 

Heaven  nerves -the  soldier's  arm. 
And  vain  is  their  endeavour 

Who  strive  to  do  us  harm. 

To  these  wo  may  add  a  third  on  the  same  sob- 
Jeet,  from  MoCarty^s  National  Song  Book. 


TBS  PBOoans  or  sn  jack  bbaa. 

Said  Burgoyne  to  his  men,  as  they  pass'd  in  review, 

Tullalo,  tullalo,  tullalo,  boys  I 
These  rebels  their  course  very  quickly  will  rue. 
And  fly  as  the  leaves  'fore  the  autumn  tempest  fiew. 
When  him,  who  is  your  leader,  they  know, 
boys! 
They  with  men  have  now  tp  deal. 
And  we  soon  will  make  them  feel — 
Tullalo,  tullalo,  tullalo,  boys ! 
That  a  loyal  Briton's  arm,  and  a  loyal  Briton's  steel. 
Can  put  to  flight  a  rebel,  as  quick  as  oUier  ioe, 
Doys! 
Tullalo,  tullalo,  tullnlo — 
Tullalo,  tullalo,  tullalo-o-o-o,  boys  I 

As  to  Sa-ra-tog*  he  came,  thinking  how  to  jo  tiks 
game, 
Tullalo,  tulUlo,  tullalo,  boys  ! 
He  began  to  see  the  grubs,  in  the  branches  of  his 

fame. 
He  began  to  have  the  trembles,  lest  a  flash  should 
be  the  flame. 
For  which  he  had  agreed  his  perfume  to  forego, 
boys  I 
No  lack  of  skill,  bnt  fates. 
Shall  make  us  yield  to  Gates, 
Tullalo,  tullalo,  tullalo,  boys  I 
The  devils  may  have  leagued,  ns  you  know,  with 
the  States, 
But  we  never  will  be  beat  by  any  mortal  foe^ 

boys ! 
Tullalo,  tullalo,  tullalo — 
Tullalo,  tullalo,  tullalo-o-o-o,  boys ! 

Burgoyne,  like  Andre,  amused  himself  with 
literature.  He  was  the  author  of  four  five-aot 
play^s  three  of  which,  The  Maid  of  the  Oaks,  The 
Lord  of  the  Manor,  and  The  Heiress,  are  ooniedies. 
The  fourtli,  Richard  Coeur  de  Lion,  is  an  "  His- 
torical Romance,"  from  the  French  of  M.  Sedaine. 
The  four  wore  published  with  a  few  miscellaneoia 
poems,  and  a  Life  of  the  Author,  in  two  Tolumea, 
8vo.  London,  1808.  The  comedies  are  in  proee, 
interspersed  with  songs,  and  were  acted  by  th* 
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British  ofBoers  in  garrison  at  Boston  and  New 
York.*    They  possess  little  merit    We  give  the 


PEOUMUr  TO  IAEA. 


Spokm^  by  Lord  Batodon,  <U  Bottotk 

In  Britain  oace  (it  stains  l^e  historic  page) 
Freedom  was  vital-struck  "  v  party  rage : 
Cromwell  the  fever  watch'a,  the  knife  supplied, 
She  maddeu'd,  aud  by  suicide  she  died. 
Amidst  the  groaas  sunk  every  liberal  art 
That  polishM  life,  or  linmanized  the  heart ; 
Then  fell  the  stige,  quell'd  by  the  bigots*  roar, 
Truth  fell  with  sense,  and  tthakspeare  charmed  no 
more. 

To  sooth  the  times  too  much  resembling  those. 
And  lall  the  care-tir'd  thoueht,  this  stage  arose ; 
Proud  if  you  hear,  rewarded  if  you're  pleased, 
We  come  to  minister  to  minds  diseased. 
To  you,  who,  giarlians  of  a  nation's  cause, 
Unsheath  the  sword  to  vindicate  her  luws, 
The  tragic  saeae  holds  glory  up  to  view. 
And  bidd  hei*oic  virtue  live  in  you: 
Unite  the  patriot's  witli  the  warrior's  care 
And,  while  you  burn  to  conquer,  wish  to  spare; 
The  oomic  soeue  presides  o'er  social  life, 
Ajid  forms  the  huc«baud,  father,  friend  and  wife ; 
To  paint  from  nature,  and  with  colours  nice 
Shew  us  ourselves,  and  laugh  us  out  of  vice. 
Now  say,  ye  Bosto  i  prudee,  (if  prudei  there  are) 
Is  this  a  ta:»k  unwortny  of  the  fair? 
Will  fame,  decorum,  piety  refuse 
A  call  oil  beauty  to  conduct  the  Muse  t 
Perish  the  narrow  thought,  the  sland'rous  tongue  1 
When  the  heati^'s  rig'it,  the  action  can't  bo  wrong. 
Beh'ild  the  test,  mark  at  the  curtain's  rise 
How  Malice  siuks  abashed  at  Zura's  eyeaf 

The  advent'iroiis  capture  of  (General  Prescott 
at  Newport  furnished  ready  materid  for  a  po- 
pular ballad,  which  was  not  l')8t  sight  of.  Pres- 
cott w.is  the  0  )miiianding  officer  of  the  British 
troops  in  possession  of  Newport,  and  had  rendered 
himself  very  unpopular  by  acta  of  petty  tyranny. 
LieutiTiant-Oolonel  Barton,  of  the  American  mi- 
litia at  Providence,  detennined  to  take  hira  pri- 
soner. Embarking  \vith  a  small  party  of  picked 
men  in  four  whale-boat^  they  crossed  on  the  night 
of  the  tejith  of  July,  1777,  Numigansett  bay  to 
the  house  of  a  Quaker  named  Overing,  Prescott's 
head-quarters,  about  five  miles  from  the  to^vn. 
Gai^ging  the  sentinel,  they  entered  the  house  nn- 
porceiv«d,  rou<ed  FVescott  from  his  bed,  and  car- 
ried him  off  without  giving  him  time  to  dress, 
speed  being  essontial  to  success  in  the  daring  ex- 
ploit, fh>m  the  pre^^nco  of  three  British  frigates 
iu  the  bay  close  to  the  house.    The  party  re- 


•  The  following  parnffraiA  from  an  rnpllsh  journal  of  the 
period  fiirni-bos  ns  with  Botno  valaable  information,  hitherto 
we  believe  nnnotic^'d,  relative  to  the  amateur  performances  by 
oflScers  of  tho  wrmr,  which  appear  from  their  frequency  to 
have  b^en  extremeTy  popolar  oaring  the  British  occupancy 
of  oar  citii'S. 

**  An  American  Oorrespondent  aaya.  that  tho  ofBoers  of  the 
army  in  New  York,  concerned  in  the  managemvnt  of  the 
theatre^  there  form  a  body  like  any  other  company  of  Como- 
dtans.  and  share  the  profits  ari^ng  from  their  exhibitions.  To 
people  on  this  ftide  tno  water,  it  may  seem  mean  for  British 
officers  to  pi>rform  for  hire ;  but  In  New  York  necessaries  are 
so  extremely  dear,  that  an  inferior  oflleer,  who  has  no  other 
resources  than  his  pay,  undergoes  more  difficulties  than  the 
common  soldier ;  and  clrenmstanced  as  many  brare  men  now 
arc  In  America,  snch  an  exertion  of  their  talents  to  increase 
their  incomes  dej^rrcs  tho  greatest,  encouragement"*— 1781, 
UpC'Jlt  s  Newspaper  Cuttings. 

t  A  parody  on  this  prologue  was  published  In  tho  Freemaali 
Joumiu  w  New  Hampshire  Choette,  June  18, 1776. 


crossed  in  safety,  and  conveyed  their  prisoner  to 
Providence,  and  thence  to  Washington's  head- 
quarters on  the  Hudson:  Prescott  remained  a 
prisoner  until  the  following  April,  when  he  was 
exchanged  for  General  Oharles  Lee,  and  returned 
to  his  troops  in  Rhode  Island.  Barton  received 
a  sword,  and  a  grant  of  land  in  Vermont,  from 
Congress.  He  subsequently  became  involved  in 
legal  proceedings  in  consequence  of  a  transfer  of 
a  portion  of  this  tract,  and  was  thrown  into  pri- 
son for  debt,  where  he  remained  until  the  visit 
of  Lafayette  in  1825,  who,  hearing  of  the  circum- 
stance, paid  the  debt  and  relea^  the  old  kA- 
dier.* 

The  ballad  written  on  the  occasion,  it  is  said, 
was  served  up  to  Prescott  himself  when  he  re- 
turned to  his  station.    The  story  is  thus  told :-« 

Shortly  after  his  exchange  he  returned  to  Rhode 
Island,  and  was  invited  to  dine  on  board  the  admi- 
ral's  ship,  with  many  other  officers  of  the  highest 
l^rade.  General  Prescott  was  natamlly  a  haoghty, 
unperious  man,  and  as  a  conmiander  was  very  un- 
popular  with  his  officers  and  soldiers,  and  with  the 
citizens  of  Newport,  but  a  brave  and  skilful  officer. 

It  was  often  that  boys  as  well  oa  men  were  sent 
from  the  town  on  board  the  admiral's  ship  for  nny 
offence,  and  confined  there  for  some  time,  by  the 
arbitrary  authority  of  those  in  power.  Martial  law 
was  the  law  of  the  place.  A  small  lad,  about  thir- 
teen years  of  age,  was  placed  in  this  situation  pre- 
vious to  GenerolPresoott's  return,  and  was  on  board, 
with  many  others,  at  the  time  the  general  dined 
there.     lie  did  not  know  General  Prescott. 

After  dinner  the  wine  circulated  freely,  and  a 
toast  and  song  were  repeatedly  called  for.  In  the 
course  of  the  evening  the  first  lieutenant  observed 
to  the  admiral,  who  Wiis  a  real  jolly  son  of  Neptune, 
that  '*  tliere  was  a  Yankee  lad  on  board  who  would 
shame  all  the  singing."  *'  Brinff  him  up  here,**  says 
Prescott  The  w>y  was  accoroinely  brought  into 
the  cabin.  The  admiral  called  on  him  to  ^ve  them 
a  song.  The  little  fellow,  being  somewhat  intimidat- 
ed by  gold-laced  coats,  epaulettes,  Ac,  replied,  "  I 
can't  sing  any  songs  but  Yankee  songa.''  The  admi- 
ral, perceiving  that  he  was  embarrassed,  ordered 
the  steward  to  give  him  a  glass  of  wine,  saying, 
"  Come,  my  little  fellow,  don't  be  frightened ;  give 
us  one  of  your  Yankee  songs."  General  Prescott 
spoke  in  his  tisual  haughty,  imperious  manner, 
"  You  d— d  young  rebel,  give  us  a  song  or  I'll  give 
you  a  dozen.  The  admiral  interfered,  and  assured 
the  lad  that  he  should  be  set  at  liberty  the  next  day, 
"if  he  would  give  them  a  song — any  one  he  could 
recollect," 

llie  following  doggerel,  written  by  a  sailor  of 
Newport,  was  wen  given,  to  the  great  amusement 
of  the  company. 

Twas  on  a  dark  and  stormy  night, 

The  wind  and  waves  did  roar, 
Bold  Barton  then,  with  twenty  men. 

Went  down  upon  the  shore. 

And  in  a  whale-boat  they  set  o£F 

To  Rhode  Island  fair. 
To  catch  a  red-coht  general 

Who  then  resided  thereu 

Through  British  fleets  and  guard-boats  strong. 

They  held  their  dangerous  way. 
Till  they  arrived  unto  their  port, 

And  then  did  not  delay. 


•  Lo68ing*8  Fleld-Book,  U.  TS. 
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A  tawny  son  of  Afrio^s  noe 

Tbem  through  the  ravine  led. 
And  entering  then  the  Overing  House, 

They  found  him  in  his  bed. 

But  to  get  in  they  had  no  means 

Except  poor  Cuffee's  head. 
Who  beat  the  door  down,  then  rush'd  in. 

And  seized  him  in  his  bed. 

*  ••Stop!  let  me  put  my  breeches  on," 
The  general  then  did  pray : 
•*  Your  breeches,  maesa,  I  wul  take, 
For  dren  we  cannot  stay." 

Hien  through  rye-stubble  him  they  led. 

With  shoes  and  breeches  none, 
And  placed  him  in  their  boat  quite  snug. 

And  from  the  shore  were  gone. 

Soon  the  alarm  was  sounded  loud, 
"  The  Yankees  they  have  come. 
And  stolen  Prescott  from  his  bed, 
And  him  they've  carried  hum." 

Hie  drums  were  beat,  skyrockets  flew. 

The  soldiers  shonlderVl  arms. 
And  march*d  around  the  ground  they  knew, 

FUl'd  with  most  dire  alarms. 

But  through  the  fleet  with  muflBed  oars 

They  h3d  tlieir  devious  way. 
And  landed  him  on  'Ganset  shore 

Where  Britain  held  no  swjiy. 

When  unto  land  they  came, 

Where  rescue  there  was  none, 
«  A  d— d  bold  push,"  the  general  cried, 
«  Of  prisoners  I  am  one." 

There  was  a  general  shout  of  all  the  company 
dui-ing  the  whole  song,  and  at  the  close,  one  who 
was  a  prisoner  on  board  at  the  time,  observed,  he 
"  thought  the  deck  would  come  tlirough  with  the 
stamping  and  cheering." 

Genend  Prescott  joined  most  heartily  in  the  mer- 
riment Thrusting  his  hand  into  his  pocket,  he 
handed  the  boy  a  guinea,  snying, "  Here,  you  young 
dog,  is  a  guinea  for  you."  Tlie  boy  was  set  at  liberty 
the  next  morning. 

This  anecdote  is  often  related  by  an  aged  gentle- 
man living  at  Newport* 

There  13  another  version  thus  given  in  Mrs. 
Williams's  Life  of  Barton. 

The  day  was  spent,  thd  evening  fair, 
Wben  Barton  marched  hia  men  with  caref 

Down  to  the  river's  side  ;^ 
And  unto  them  most  nobly  said — 
"  Let  none  embark  who  are  afrnid 

To  cross  the  swelling  tide." 

But  they,  like  hnrdy  sons  of  Mars, 
Inured  to  hardships  and  to  wars. 

Most  nobly  did  reply ;  . 

"  With  manly  rage  our  souls  on  fire. 
We  scorn  the  thought  for  to  retire ; 

We  conquer  will  or  die." 

Thus  did  they  cross  and  march  away, 
Where  Prescott's  host  encamped  lay, 
On  hostile  measures  bent ; 


Young  David  took  this  Uoody  Saal» 
And  sentry,  oid-de-camp,  and  all. 
Back  to  the  boat  they  went 

Tou  watchful  host  who  round  him  kept, 
To  guard  your  General  while  he  slept. 

Now  you  have  lost  your  head ; 
Since  they  from  freedomis  happy  shore, 
Betum'd  and  brought  their  boKoty  o'er, 

Ihe  hero  from  his  bed. 

Go  to  your  king,  and  to  him  say, 
'*  Call  home  your  troops,  call  them  away. 

Or  Presoott's  &te  they'll  share." 
For  Barton,  with  his  sling  and  stone. 
Will  bring  the  great  Goliah  down. 

And  catch  him  in  a  snare.* 

We  are  indebted  to  North  Carolina  "Wood 
Notes"t  for  the  following 

m 

THBUTB  TO  GSinCBAL  nsSCm  HASH. 

Genius  of  Freedom !  whither  art  thou  fled  t 
While  fields  of  death  tliv  sons  undaunted  tread, 
Lo,  where  for  thee  thy  brightest  heroes  foil. 
And  not  ^y  shield  to  word  the  winged  balL 

On  Bunker^s  height  gr«at  Warren  is  no  more ; 
The  brave  Montgomery's  fate  we  next  deplore ; 
Princeton's  fam'd  fields  to  trembling  Britain  tell. 
How,  scored  with  wounds,  the  conquering  Mercer 

feU ; 
New  England's  boost,  the  generous  Wooster.  slain. 
Demands  our  tears ;  while  Britons  fly  the  plain. 
Last  flow  our  sorrows  for  a  fovourite  son. 
Whom,  weeping,  Carolina  claims  her  own. 
The  gidlaut  Nash,  who,  with  the  fatal  wound, 
Thouffh  tortured,  weltVin^  on  the  hostile  ground, 
"  Fight  on,  my  troops,"  with  smiling  ardor  said, 
"  Tis  but  the  fate  of  war,  be  not  dismay'd." 

High  Heaven  ordain'd  for  great  designs  this  woe. 
Which,  till  the  dc^stined  period,  none  must  know. 
Heroes  of  old  thus  for  their  country  stood. 
Raised  mighty  empires,  founded  with  tiieir  blood  ; 
In  this  new  world  like  great  events  must  come ; 
Thus  Athens  rose,  and  thus  imperial  Rome. 

Inscribed  to  Col.  Thomas  Clark,  of  the  First  North 
Carolina  Battalion,  by  his  friend  and  most  obedient 
humble  servant, 

Alex.  Maxos. 
Camp,  near  Gomiantown. 
Oct  80,  17n. 

General  Nash  was  wounded  on  tlie  fourth,  and 
died  on  the  seventh  of  October,  1777.  Deut.-OoL 
Alexander  Martin,  the  author  of  tlie  lines,  at  ^e 
close  of  the  war  became  governor  of  hia  native 
stat(B  of  North  Carolina,  and  afterwards  a  s«iator 
of  the  United  States.  CoL  Clark  succeeded  to 
Nash's  command. t 

The  unsuccessful  attempt,  in  connexion  with  the 
French  fleet,  to  dislodge  tlie  British  from  New- 
port, in  July,  1778,  gave  occasion  to  a  lively 
Tory  etfiision. 

TAKXKB  DOODLS^S  SXFBDITIOH  TO  RHOMB  BULNO. 

WrUUn  at  PkOadelpkia. 
I. 

From  Lewis,  Monsieur  Gerard  came 
To  Congress  in  this  town.  Sir, 


•  McCarty'8  Bongs,  ii.  8eT-8C9,  quoted  fiom  Plymouth  Me- 

t  Tbls  song  l8  still  in  traditional  circulation.*  A  friend  had 
it  from  an  old  soldier,  who  coDunenced  hia  reoitatlon  vigor- 
ously:— 

The  moon  shone  brieht,  the  night  was  dear, 
Bold  Barton  march  a  his  man  with  keer. 


ProTi- 


♦  Mrs.  Williams's  Blog.  of  Bevofaitlonary  Heroes. 
dence:1889.    p.  128.  ^      ,         ^„      .        .^r^^ 

t  Wood  Notes ;  or  Carolina  CJarols:  a  Collection  of  North 
Carolina  Poetry.  Compiled  by  TenaUa.  Baleigh:  Warren  L. 
Pomeroy.    1654.    S  vols.  12mo. 
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They  boVd  to  liim,  and  lie  to  €hem, 
And  then  they  all  sat  down.  Sir. 

Chorus,     Yankee  Doodle,  (feo. 


IL 


Begar,  said  Monsienr,  one  gnind  coup 
You  shall  bientot  behold.  Sir, 

This  was  believ'd  as  Goeoel  true, 
And  Jonathan  felt  bold,  Sir. 


HL 


So  Yankee  Doodle  did  forget 
The  sound  of  British  drum.  Sir, 

How  oft  it  made  hitn  quake  and  sweat 
In  spite  of  Yankee  rum,  Sir. 


IV. 


He  took  his  wallet  on  his  back, 
His  rifle  on  his  shoulder, 

And  voto'd  Rhode  Island  to  attack 
Before  he  was  much  older. 


V. 


In  dread  array  their  tatter'd  crew, 
Advanced  with  colours  spread.  Sir; 

Their  fifes  play'd  Yankee  Doodle  doo. 
King  Hancock  at  their  head,  Sir. 


TL 


What  numbers  bravely  crossed  the  sees, 

I  cannot  well  determine, 
A  swarm  of  rebels  and  of  fleas, 

And  every  other  vermin. 


vn. 


Their  mighty  hearts  might  shrink  they  tho't. 

For  all  flesh  only  grass  is, 
A  plenteous  store  they  therefore  brougt 

Of  whiskey  and  molasses. 


vnL 


They  swore  they'd  make  bold  Pigot 

So  did  their  good  Allv,  Sir, 
And  take  him  prisoner  m  a  week ; 

But  that  was  all  my  eye.  Sir. 

IX. 

As  Jonathan  so  much  desired. 

To  shine  in  martial  story, 
I/Estaing  with  politesse  retir'd  % 

To  leave  him  all  the  glory. 

z. 

He  left  him  what  was  better  yet. 

At  least  it  was  more  use,  Sir, 
He  left  him  for  a  quick  retreat, 

A  very  good  excuse,  Sir. 

XL 

To  stay,  unless  he  ruled  the  sea. 
He  thought  would  not  be  right.  Sir, 

And  Continental  troops,  said  he. 
On  islands  should  not  fight.  Sir. 

xn. 

Another  cause  with  these  combined. 
To  throw  him  in  the  dumps.  Sir, 
Foi  Clinton's  name  alarmed  his  mind 
And  made  him  stir  his  stumps,  Sir, 

Sing  Yankee  doodle  doodle  doo. 
BtTliigtOD'8  Boysl  Ossette,  Oct  8, 17T8. 

The  next  event  of  the  war  of  which  we  offer 
poetical  commemoration,  is  the  Massacre  at 
Wyominff.  The  ballad  which  follows  is  printed, 
Apparently  for  the  first  time,  in  the  Appendix  to 


the  History  of  Wyoming  by  Charles  Miner,*  where 
it  is  stated  to  have  been  written  soon  after  the 
Itagedy  by  "  Mr.  Uriah  Terry,  of  Kingston." 


WTOMnra  1CAB8ACB& 

Kind  Heaven,  assist  the  trembling  muse. 

While  she  attempts  to  tell 
Ofpoor  Wyoming's  overthrow. 

By  savage  sons  of  hell 

One  hundred  whites,  in  painted  hue. 

Wliora  Butler  there  did  lead. 
Supported  by  a  barb'rous  crew 

Of  the  fierce  savage  breed. 

The  Inst  of  June  the  siege  began. 

And  several  days  it  held, 
While  many  a  bruve  and  vali.int  man 

Lay  slaughtered  on  the  field. 

Our  troops  marched  out  from  Forty  Foi-t, 

The  third  day  of  July, 
Three  hundred  strong,  they  marched  along, 

The  fete  of  war  to  try. 

But  oh  I  alas  I  three  hundred  men, 

Is  much  too  small  a  band. 
To  meet  eight  hundred  men  complete, 

And  make  a  glorious  stand. 

Four  miles  they  marched  from  the  Fort 

Their  enemy  to  meet, 
Too  far  indeed  did  Butler  lead. 

To  keep  a  safe  retreat 

And  now  the  fatal  hour  is  come— 

They  bravely  diarge  the  foe. 
And  they  with  ire,  returned  the  fire, 

Which  prov'd  our  overthrow. 

Some  minutes  they  sustained  the  fire. 

But  ere  they  were  aware 
They  were  encompassed  all  around 

Which  prov'd  a  fatal  snare. 

And  then  they  did  attempt  to  fly. 

But  all  was  now  in  vain, 
Tlieir  little  host — by  far  the  most — 

Was  by  those  Inmans  slain. 

And  as  they  fly,  for  quarters  cry ; 

Oh  hear !  indulgetit  Heav'n  I 
Hard  to  relate — their  dreadful  fete, 

No  quarters  must  be  given. 

With  bitter  cries  and  mournful  sighs 

They  seek  some  safe  retreat, 
Run  here  and  there,  they  know  not  where. 

Till  awful  death  they  meet 

Their  piercing  cries  salute  the  skies — 
Mercy  is  all  their  cry : 
*  Our  souls  prepare  God*s  grace  to  share. 
We  instantly  must  die.** 

Some  men  yet  found  are  flying  rotmd 

Sagacious  to  set  clear ; 
In  vain  to  fly,  f£eir  foes  too  nigh  1 

They  front  the  flank  and  rear. 

And  now  the  foe  hath  won  the  day, 
Methinks  their  words  nre  these : 

Ye  cursed,  rebel,  Yankee  race, 
Will  this  your  Congress  please  t* 

Your  pardons  crave,  you  them  shall  have. 

Behold  them  in  our  hands ; 
We'll  all  agree  to  set  you  free, 

By  dashing  out  your  brains. 


u 


M 


*  Hlstoiy  of  Waning  in  a  Berles  of  Lett«TB,  from  Chtrles 
Miner,  to  his  son,  WUllamPeiiQMloei^Es^  Phils.:  J.  Oreaqr, 
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"  And  »  for  ^oo,  enlisted  crew. 

We'll  raise  your  honours  higher : 
Pr«y  turn  your  eye,  "where  you  must  lie,         ^ 
In  yondei;  burning  fire."  ^ 

Then  naked  in  those  flames  they're  cast, 

Too  dreadful  'tis  to  tell, 
Where  they  must  fr^,  and  bum  and  die. 

While  cursed  Indians  yelL 

Nor  son,  nor  sire,  these  tigers  spare,— 

The  youth,  and  hoary  head. 
Were  by  those  monsters  murdered  there. 

And  numbered  with  the  dead. 

Methinks  I  hear  some  sprightly  youth. 
His  mournful  state  condole  : 
•*  O,  that  my  tender  parei.ts  knew, 
The  anguish  of  my  souL 

•*  But  0 1  there's  none  to  save  my  life, 
Or  heed  my  dreadful  fear ;      * 
I  see  tlie  tomahawk  and  knife, 
And  the  more  glittering  spear. 

When  years  ago,  I  dandled  was 

Upon  my  parents'  knees, 
I  little  thought  I  should  be  brought 
To  feel  such  pangs  as  these. 

•*  I  hoped  f<»r  many  a  joyful  day, 
I  hoped  for  riches'  store — 
These  golden  dreams  are  fled  away ; 
I  strtiight  shall  be  no  more. 

•*  Farewell,  fond  mother ;  late  I  was, 
Locked  up  in  your  embrace ; 
Tour  heart  would  ache,  and  even  break. 
If  you  could  know  my  case. 

*•  Farewell,  indulgent  parents  dear, 
I  must  resign  my  oreath ; 
I  now  must  die,  and  here  must  lie 
In  the  cold  arms  of  death. 

**  J'or  O I  tlie  fatal  hour  is  come, 
I  see  the  bloody  knife, — 
The  Lord  have  mercy  on  my  soul  V 
And  quick  resigned  his  liie.  « 

A  doleful  theme ;  yet,  pensive  muse. 

Pursue  the  dolenil  theme : 
It  is  no  fancy  to  delude, 

Nor  transitory  dream. 

Tlie  Forty  Fort  was  the  resort. 

For  mother  and  for  child. 
To  save  them  from  the  cruel  rage, 

Of  the  fierce  savage  wild. 

Now,  when  the  news  of  this  defeat. 

Had  sounded  in  our  ears, 
You  well  may  know  our  dreadful  woe. 

And  our  foreboding  feara 

A  doleful  sound  is  whispered  round. 

The  sun  now  hides  his  head ; 
Tlie  nightly  gloom  forebodes  our  doom. 

We  aU  shall  soon  be  dead. 

How  can  we  bear  the  dreadful  spear. 

The  tomahawk  and  knife  ? 
And  if  we  run,  the  ni^ful  gun. 

Will  rob  US  of  our  life. 

But  Heaven  I  kind  Heaven,  propitious  power  t 

His  hand  we  must  adore. 
He  did  assuage  the  snvage  rage. 

That  they  should  kill  no  more. 

'Die  gloomy  night  now  gone  and  past, 

The  sun  returns  again. 
The  little  birds  from  every  bush. 

Seem  to  lament  the  slain. 


With  aching  hearts  and  trembling  hands 

We  walked  here  and  there. 
Till  through  the  northern  pines  we  saw, 

A  flag  Approaching  near. 

Borne  men  were  chose  to  meet  this  flag. 

Our  colonel  was  the  chief. 
Who  soon  returned  and  in  his  mouth 

He  brought  an  olive  leal 

This  olive  leaf  was  granted  life. 

But  then  we  mu«t  no  more. 
Pretend  to  fight  with  Britain's  king. 

Until  the  wars  are  o'er. 

And  now  poor  Westmoreland  is  lost. 

Our  forts  are  all  resigned. 
Our  buildings  they  are  all  on  fire, — 

What  shelter  can  we  find  ? 

They  did  agree  in  black  and  white. 

If  we'd  lay  down  our  amis, 
That  all  who  pleased  might  quietly 

Remain  upon  their  fisims. 

But  O!  they've  robbed  us  of  our  aU, 

They've  taken  all  but  life. 
And  well  rejoice  and  bless  the  Lord, 

If  this  may  end  the  strife. 

And  now  Fve  told  my  mournful  tale, 

I  hope  you'll  all  agree. 
To  help  our  cause  and  break  the  jawa 

Of  cruel  tyranny. 

In  the  same  year,  ai)pearod  from  the  press  of 
Thomas  and  Samuel  Green,  New  Haven,  a^pamph- 
let  entitled  Poems^  oeca$ion^  hy  9eiceral  eireum- 
9tance»  and  reminiaoencea  in  thepreterU  grand  con- 
test of  America  for  Liberty.  The  autlior  lias  be«i 
ascei-tained  by  the  Rev.  Stephen  Dodd,  of  Ea<t 
Haven  church,  who  has  republi>hed  the  poems,* 
to  have  been  the  Rev.  Wheeler  Case,  pastor  of  the 
Presbyterian  church  of  Plea^^ant  Valley,  Dutchess 
couirty,  New  York.  He  states  in  his  preface  that 
some  of  the  pieces  have  been  written  mertly  for 
amu^ment,  and  oUiers  with  design  to  promote 
the  cause  of  liberty,  into  whose  Treasury  he  oasts 
his  mite  in  publishing  them.  They  are  quaint 
and  spirited  expretsions  of  patriotism  and  piety, 
mainly  elicited  by  the  defeat  of  Bnrgoyne.  The 
struggle  is  symbolized  by  a  contest  between  the 
eagle  and  the  crane,  in  which  the  latter  (in  1776) 
is  hopeftdly  made  to  come  off  victorious.  The 
*^  tragical  death  of  Miss  M*Crea'*  is  celebrated  with 
more  feeling  than  art.  In  the  verses,  "  An  An- 
swer to  the  Messengers  of  the  Nation,^  with  a 
text  from  Isaiah,  the  writer  expresses  the  not  un- 
common feeling  of  the  pulpit  of  tlHHe  days  towards 
General  Washington,  who  was  looked  to  as  a  de- 
liverer under  the  protection  of  heaven,  "  the  sword 
of  the  Lord  and  of  Gideon." 

We  give  two  passages  from  this  old  yolome  for 
their  earnestness  and  their  historical  value. 


Let  not  my  theme  by  any  be  abus'd, 
Tho'  ZiofCi  munded,  means  must  yet  be  us*! 
When  foes  with  spears  rush  on  us  like  a  flood, 
Curid  be  the  man  who  Jcem  hi*  noord/rom  bloody . 
When  wonders  great  for  Zion  have  been  done. 
Goo  and  his  people  went  to  war  as  oneu 


*  BevolnHonary  Memorials,  embnwlng  Poems  bj  tfas  B«v. 
Wheeler  Case.    New  Tork :  M.  W.  Dodd.    1868. 
tJor.zlTlU.10. 
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Oidson  went  forth  against  a  mighty  host, 

Three  hundred  men  were  all  that  he  could  boast ; 

Before  the^  few  the  Midianites  now  fall 

It  was  one  sword  alo;ie  that  did  it  all, 

E'en  by  the  swonl  of  God  and  Oid^on, 

What  great  exploits  were  done  by  Israel's  King, 

How  we  hear  this  hero  vict'ry  sing. 

Where  did  he  lenrn  this  skill,  or  whence  this  might! 

The  God  of  arinic:)  taught  his  hands  to  fight 

When  Zion*a  foes  against  her  did  conspire, 

Hoil-stones  from  heaven  were  sent,  and  flames  of  fire. 

To  crush  her  foes  and  maintain  her  cause, 

The  Ood  of  nature  alters  nature's  laws ; 

The  sun  and  moon  nre  stopn'd,  they  cease  to  ran, 

"Till  Joshua' 9  work  is  o'er,  nis  work^  done. 

Joshua  the  hero,  and  the  man  of  God, 

Rais'd  up  his  eye,  his  mandate  sent  abroad, 

Tkou  tun,  bright  lamp  of  day ^  thou  moon,  stand  ttill, 

Kor  dare  advance  to  yonder  Western  hill. 

Till  1  have  cnish'd  my  foes  and  done  Jehovah's  wilL 

But  why  need  we  go  back  to  ancient  dates. 

While  woiideis  gre  it  are  «1one  within  these  States! 

JsaovAH's  power,  his  all-wise  provi<1enoe. 

Hath  been  engag'd  for  us  in  our  defence. 

Let's  eye  that  Providence,  adore  the  hand, 

That  raisM  for  us  a  Jothua  in  our  land. 

O  what  a  blessing  to  tlie  States !  it  is  our  bliss. 

Great  Wa-^hinston  was  rais'd  for  such  a  day  as  this. 

How  g^ood,  how  kind  is  most  indulgent  heav'n. 

That  such  a  leader  to  our  army's  giv'ii  I 

What  great  exploits  he  and  his  troops  have  done! 

How  bravely  they  have  fought,  what  vicf  ries  won. 

It  was  tlie  Ix>RD  that  did  their  breasts  inspire 

With  thirst  for  liberty  and  martial  fire. 

Twos  he  their  o;)erations  phinn'd  so  well, 

And  fought  for  them,  e'en  when  ten  thousand  fell* 

When  these  affairs  are  view'd  aud  duly  scann'd, 

He's  blind  that  does  not  see  Jehovah's  hand. 

8ce  Washington  thro'  Jersetf  State  retreat. 

His  foes  rejoice — ^they  thought  tiiat  he  was  beat; 

Hotoe  him  pursues  with  speed,  he  presses  on. 

He  thought  the  day  his  own,  the  vict'ry  Wi>n. 

The  tecret  friends  of  George  their  ofTrings  bring. 

They  boldly  raise  their  head,  and  own  their  King: 

A  gloom  is  spread  around,  nlas !  what  grief^ 

We  know  not  where  to  go  to  find  reliet 

A  storm  of  snow  and  hail  the  Lord  sent  down, 

A  blessed  season  this  for  Washington  : 

He  now  return'd,  and  thro'  the  storm  he  prees'd. 

And  caught  twelve  hundred  HettHiant  in  their  nest 

Our  hero  pitch'd  his  tents  near  Trenton  bridge, 

Howe  gather'd  all  his  troops  upon  a  ridge, 

Kot  far  from  where  his  little  army  lay, 

Impatient  waits  his  vengeance  to  display, 

Determin'd  when  the  shades  of  night  were  o'er. 

Great  W<uhington  should  tiedl  and  be  no  more. 

But  he  with  skill  consummate  did  retire. 

Boon  made  the  foe  at  Princeton  feel  his  ire. 

Leaving  the  valiant  Howe  to  fight  the  fire.* 

THB  FALL  OF  BUSOOTK& 

Is  this  Burgoyne^  Burgoyne  the  great. 

Who  fill'd  our  land  with  woe, 
And  threaten'd  venffcance  from  the  state. 

Is  he  now  fell  so  Tow  ? 

Is't  he  that  made  the  earth  to  tremble, 
That  was  so  great  a  curse. 


*  Oenertl  Washin|i;ton  ordered  a  nntnber  of  fires  to  be  made, 
and  kept  bnmlnff  ttll  towards  day.  Id  the  middle  of  the  nlj^ht 
be  made  a  forced  march  to  PrlDoeton,  where  he  attacked  and 
took  two  regiments  stationed  there.  In  the  morning  Howe  was 
prepariofT  to  attack  Wasblnftton,  and  mnoh  elated  with  expec- 
tations of  crushing  him,  sent  oat  hispptee  to  make  discoveries ; 
bat  to  hh  great  surprlMe  was  soon  informed  where  Washington 
was,  by  hearing  the  heavy  cannonade  at  Princeton. 


I 


That  doth  great  BaheTs  king  resemble, 
Is  he  now  weak  like  ust 

^       To  Indian*  he  gives  stretch  no  more. 
Nor  them  supplies  with  knives 
To  stain  our  land  with  crimson  gore. 
With  them  to  scalp  our  wives. 

His  threat'ning  proclamation's  stopp'd, 
He*s  now  o'erspread  with  gloom. 

The  wings  with- which  he  flew  are  cropp'd. 
He  has  no  elbow-room. 

His  titles  he  proclaims  no  more. 

No  more  his  triumphs  spread. 
His  thund'ring  cannon  cease  to  roar. 

And  all  his  joys  are  fied. 

Where  is  his  great  and  mighty  host, 

That  huge  aigantic  race, 
The  sons  iA  Anaky  Britain* e  boast  t 

They're  pris'ners  in  disgrace. 

Pris'ners  to  rebels,  Tanhiee  too, 

O  mortifying  stroke  1 
They  caught  Burgoyne  with  all  his  crew, 

Britons  now  wear  the  yoke. 

Great  Washington,  that  man  of  might, 

Hnth  laid  a  snare  for  Hotte^ 
Unless  with  speed  he  tokes  his  flight, 

He  to  the  yoke  must  bow. 

During  this  year  Rivington^s  contributors  kept 
up  a  constant  succession  of  pasquinades.  We 
quote  a  few : — 

New  York,  October  24,  n7a 

INTELUGENCS  ErTRAOBDUTAET. 

We  learn  from  Philadelphia,  thnt  there  was  lately 
exhibited  in  that  city,  an  admirable  Fairce  callea 
iNDErENDENCB.  Who  was  the  author  is  not  posi- 
tively known.  Some  people  are  of  opinion,  that  it 
is  the  work  of  a  certain  Quack  Doctor,  CJilled  Frank- 
UN.  Others  assert,  that  it  is  the  joint  production  c€ 
the  strolling  company  by  whom  it  was  acted ;  it  i% 
however,  generally  allowed,  that  one  Adams  gave 
the  first  hint,  contrived  tJie  plot,  and  cast  th« 
parts.  It  appeared  in  the  exhibition  so  tragi-comioal 
that  the  audience  were  at  a  loss  whether  to  laugh 
or  cry ;  they  were,  however,  well  pleased  with  tot 
catastrophe,  and  joined  heartily  m  the  following 
chorus,  which  wns  sung  by  the  excellent  actor  who 
played  the  part  of  the  Phesident:  The  celebrated 
Voltaire  somewhere  relates,  that  a  song  was  th« 
cause  of  the  Kevobmation  in  France. 

SONO. 

Our  farce  is  now  finish'd,  your  sportfs  at  an  end. 
But  ere  you  depart,  let  tlie  voice  of  a  friend. 
By  way  of  a  chorus  the  evening  crown. 
With  a  song  to  tlie  tune  of  a  hey  derry  down. 

Derry  down,  down,  hey  derry  down. 

Old  Shakspeare,  a  poet  who  should  not  be  spit  on, 
Altiio'  he  was  born  in  the  island  called  Briton, 
Hath  said  that  mankind  are  all  players  at  best, 
A  truth  we'll  admit  of,  for  the  sake  of  the  jest 
Derry  down,  Ac 

On  this  puny  stage  we  have  strutted  our  hour. 
And  have  acted  our  parts  to  the  best  of  our  power. 
That  the  farce  has  concluded  not  perfectly  well 
Was  surely  liie  foult  of  the  Devil  m  HelL 
Derry  down,  Ac 

This  Devil,  you  know,  out  of  spleen  to  the  chnroh. 
Will  often  times  leave  his  best  friends  in  the  Inroh, 
And  turn  them  adrift  in  the  midst  of  their  joy ; 
Tis  a  diflicult  matter  to  cheat  the  old  boy. 
Derry  down,  Ac 
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Since  tiiiB  is  the  case,  we  most  e'en  make  the  beet 

Of  a  game  that  is  lost ;  let  us  turn  it  to  jest, 

Well  smile,  nay,  well  laugh,  we'll  carouse  and  well 

«hig. 
And  cheerfully  drink  life  and  health  to  the  King. 
Derry  down,  im. 

Let  Washington  now  from  his  mountains  descend. 
Who  knows  but  in  George  he  may  still  find  a 

friend. 
/L  Briton,  although  he  loves  bottle  and  wench. 
Is  an  houester  fellow  than  pari  ex  vous  French^ 
Derry  down,  <ka 

Our  great  Independence  we  give  to  the  wind. 

And  pray  that  Great  Britain  may  once  more  be 

kmd. 
In  this  |ovial  song  all  hostility  ends, 
And  Bntons  and  we  will  for  ever  be  friends. 
Derry  down,  <bc 

Boy,  fin  me  a  bumper,  now  join  in  the  chorus, 
There's  happiness  still  in  the  prospet-t  before  us; 
In  this  sparklinff  glass  all  hostility  ends, 
And  Britons  and  we  will  for  ever  be  friends. 
Derry  down,  Ac 

Good  nip^ht,  my  good  people,  retire  to  your  houses. 
Fair  ladies,  I  beg  you  convince  your  fair  spouses, 
That  Britons  and  we  are  united  in  bliss, 
And  ratify  all  with  a  conjugal  kiss. 
Derry  down,  <bc. 

« 

Once  more,  here's  a  health  to  the  King  and  the 

Queen, 
Confusion  to  him  who  in  rancor  and  spleen. 
Refuses  to  drink  with  an  English  friend, 
Immutable  amity  to  the  world's  end. 
Derry  down,  Ac 

BtvlDfton's  Bojal  Gtzotta,  Sfttardsv, 
October  24, 177a 

Our  next  extract  is  from  a  production  of  some 
hundred  and  Qfty  lines,  which  appeared  Nov. 
0,  entitled, 

THX  OOHdBATVLATIOir. 

Joy  to  great  Congress,  joy  an  hundred  fold. 
The  great  cajolers  are  themselves  cajol'd : 
What,  now,  is  left  of  continental  brags. 
Taxes  unpaid,  though  paynble  in  rngs. 
What  now  remains  of  continental  force? 
Battalions  mouldering,  waste  without  resource 
What  rests  there  yet  of  continental  sway  f 
A  ruin'd  people  ripe  to  disobey ; 
Hate  now  of  men,  and  soon  to  be  the  jest. 
Such  is  your  state,  ye  monsters  of  the  west, 
Yet  must  on  every  face  a  smile  be  worn. 
Whilst  ev^  brenst  with  agony  is  torn. 
Hopeless  yourselves,  yet  hope  you  must  impart, 
And  comfort  others  with  an  aching  heart 
ni  fated  they,  who,  lost  at  home,  mnst  boast 
Of  help  expected  from  a  foreiini  coast, 
How  wretched  is  their  lot  to  France  and  Spain, 
Who  look  for  succour,  but  who  look  in  vaiu. 

Joy  to  great  Congress,  joy  an  hundred  fold. 
The  grand  cajolei-s  are  themselves  caiol'd. 


Your  missing  friends,  your  hide-and-seek  allies. 

O  TI9 1  if  any  man  alive  will  bring 

News  of  the  squadron  of  the  Christian  King, 

If  any  man  will  find  out  Count  d'Estaing, 

With  whose  scrub  actions  both  the  Indies  rang  ; 

If  any  man  will  ascertain  on  oath, 

What  is  become  of  Mondeor  de  la  Hothe ; 


Whoever  these  important  poiati  eoEpkini^ 
Congress  will  nobly  pay  him  for  his  pains. 
Of  pewter  dollars  wnat  both  hands  can  bold, 
A  tfiimblefiill  of  plate,  a  mite  of  gold; 
The  lands  of  some  big  Tory,  he  shall  get, 
And  strut  a  famous  CoVnel  en  brevet, 
And  last,  to  honour  him  (we  scorn  to  bribe). 
We'll  make  him  chief  of  the  Oneida  tribe. 

This  was  followed  on  the  27th  of  the 
month  by 

THE  BIXGB  or  SAVAKVAH. 

Come  let  us  rejoice. 

With  heart  and  with  voice 
Her  triumphs  let  loyalty  show,  sir. 

While  bumpers  go  round 

Re-echo  the  sound, 
Huxza,  for  the  King  and  Prevost,  air. 

With  warlike  parade. 

And  his  Irish  brigade. 
His  ships  and  his  spruce  Gallic  host,  sir^ 

As  proud  as  an  elf^ 

D'Lstaing  came  himself, 
And  landed  on  Georgia's  coast,  sir. 

There  joining  a  band. 

Under  Uacoln's  command. 
Of  rebels  and  traitors  and  Whigs,  air, 

'Gainst  tlie  town  of  Savannah, 

He  planted  his  banner. 
And  then  he  felt  wonderous  big,  sir. 

With  thund'ring  of  guns. 

And  bursting  of  bombs. 
He  thought  to  have  frighted  our  Boys,  sir. 

But  amidst  all  their  din. 

Brave  Maitland-push'd  in. 
And  Moncrieff  cry'd,  **  a  fig  for  your  noise,  sir* 

Chagriu'd  at  delay 

(As  he  meant  not  to  stay). 
The  bold  Count  form'd  his  troops  in  the  mom,  sir. 

Van,  centre,  and  rear 

March'd  up  without  fear. 
Cock  sure  of  success — by  a  storm,  sir. 

Though  rude  was  the  shock, 

Unmov'd  as  a  rock. 
Stood  our  firm  British  bands  to  their  works,  sir. 

While  the  brave  German  corps. 

And  Americans  bore. 
Their  parts  as  intrepid  as  Turks,  sir. 

Then  muskets  did  rattle, 

Fierce  rageii  the  battle. 
Grape  shot  it  flew  thicker  than  hail,  air. 

The  ditch  fiU'd  with  slain. 

Blood  dyed  nil  the  plain. 
When  the  rebels  and  French  turned  tail,  sijs. 

See,  see,  how  they  run ! 

Lord  I  wh.'it  glorious  fun ! 
How  they  tumble  by  cannon  mow'd  down,  sir! 

Brains  fly  nil  around. 

Dying  screeches  resound. 
And  mangled  limbs  cover  the  ground,  sir. 

There  Polasky  fell 

That  Imp  of  old  J^ell, 
Who  attempted  to  murder  his  King,  sir. 

But  now  he  is  gone 

Whence  hell  never  return. 
But  will  make  H— 7  with  treason  to  ring,  aii; 

To  Charlestown  with  fear. 

The  rebels  repair, 
D'Estning  scampers  back  to  his  boats,  sir, 

Fach  blaming  the  other, 

Ench  cursing  his  brother, 
And  may  they  cut  each  other^s  throats,  sir. 
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Scaroe  three  thovnand  men, 

The  town  did  mniutaiu, 
'Gainst  three  times  their  number  of  foes,  sir, 

\Yho  left  on  the  plain, 

Of  wounded  and  slam, 
Three  thousand  to  fatten  the  crows,  sir. 

Three  thousand  ?    No  lees  I 

For  the  rebels  confess 
Btrnie  losSy  as  you  very  well  know,  air. 

Then  let  bumpers  go  round. 

And  re-echo  tne  sound. 
Huzza  for  the  King  and  Prcvost,  sir. 
BlTiiigtoti*8  Qazctte,  Nov.  2T,  177». 

A  poem  on  Washington,  dated  in  1779,  merits 
insertion  here. 

Let  venal  poets  praise  a  King 

For  virtues  unpossessM, 
A  volunteer,  unbrib'd  I  sing 

The  Hero  of  the  West 

When  Gaul  came  on  with  rapid  stride, 

And  vict'ry  was  the  word, 
First  shone  his  country's  future  pride. 

And  flesh'd  his  maiden  sword. 

With  conquest  crown'd,  from  war's  alarms. 
To  study  bent  his  mind ; — 
**  Equal  to  both,  to  arts  or  arms 
IndiflTrently  incUnU" 

Elate  with  fancied  powV  and  pride, 

Impell'd  by  angry  Jove ; 
Nor  mtes  nor  justice  on  their  side, 

The  British  legions  move. 

With  them  a  tribe  of  foreign  slaves 

A  mercenary  band, 
For  plunder  bold,  inur'd  to  blood, 

Invade  his  native  laud. 

His  country  calls,  to  arms  he  flies. 

Nor  fears  a  tyrant  8  frown  ; 
Leads  heroes,  favoured  by  the  skies, 

To  glory  and  renown. 

In  vain  the  British  tyrant  storms. 

His  thunders  fright  no  more,— 
His  haidy  vefrans,  vai:;ly  brave. 

Shall  ny  the  happy  shore. 

The  willing  Chiefs  around  him  throng. 

Impatient  of  delay ; 
Their  noble  ardour  he  restrains. 

And  points  the  surer  way. 

Pursue,  Great  Chief,  the  glorious  race — 
Thy  country's  *4\vor»l  and  shield  ; — 

Thrice  happy !  bo  i  alike  to  grace 
The  senate  a  d  t  :e  field. 
New  Hsmpsbire  Gazette,  Oct.  12, 1770. 

We  now  come  to  one  of  the  most  famons  pieces 
of  verse  composed  during  the  war.  It  owes  its 
reputation,  however,  more  to  the  imtiraely  death 
of  its  author  than  to  its  o>vn  merits.  Having  al- 
ready given,  in  our  extract  from  Hamilton,  the 
best  acct)unt  of  the  most  memorable  portion  of 
Andr^^s  life,  we  present  without  further  prefJEwe 

THB    COW-OUASB. 
OAMTO  I. 

To  drive  the  kine  one  summer^s  mom. 

The  Tanner*  took  his  way, 
The  calf  shall  me  that  is  unborn 

The  jumbling  of  that  day. 


*  Cknenl  Wayne's  legal  occmpatlon.' 


And  Wayne  descending  steers  shall  know 

And  tauntingly  deride. 
And  call  to  mintl  in  ev*ry  low 

The  tanning  of  his  hide. 

Yet  Bergen  cows  still  ruminate 

Unconscious  in  the  stall, 
What  mighty  means  were  used  to  get 

And  loose  them  after  all. 

For  many  heroes  bold  and  brave 
From  New-Bridge  and  Tapaan,* 

And  those  that  drink  Passuick's  wave, 
And  those  that  eat  Soupaun. 

And  sons  of  distant  Delaware 

And  still  remoter  Shannon, 
And  Major  Lee  with  horses  rare 

And  Proctor  with  his  cannon. 

All  wondrous  proud  in  arms  tliey  came, 

Wliat  hero  could  refuse. 
To  trend  the  rugged  path  to  fame. 

Who  had  a  pair  of  shoes  f 

At  six  the  Hoet  with  sweating  buff, 

Arrived  at  Freedom's  pole, 
When  Wayne  who  thought  he'd  time  enough. 

Thus  speechified  the  whole. 

0  ye  whom  glory  doth  unite 
Who  Freedom  s  cause  espouse. 

Whether  the  wing  that's  doomed  to  fig^t 
Or  that  to  drive  the  cows. 

Ere  yet  you  tempt  your  further  way 

Or  into  action  come, 
Hear,  soldiers,  what  I  have  to  say, 

And  take  a  pint  of  rum. 

Intemp'rate  valor  then  will  string, 

Each  nervous  arm  the  better. 
So  all  the  land  shall  10  sing 

And  read  the  gen'ral's  letter. 

Know  that  some  paltry  Refugees, 

Whom  Tve  a  mind  to  fright. 
Are  playing  h — ^l  amongst  Uie  trees 

That  grow  on  yonder  height 

Their  FSrt  and  block-houses  well  level, 

And  deal  a  horrid  slaughter, 
Well  drive  the  scoundrels  to  t^e  devils 

And  ravish  wife  and  daughter. 

1  under  cover  of  th'  attack, 

Whilst  you  are  all  at  blows, 
From  EnglLih  Neighb'rhood  and  Tinaok* 
Will  drive  away  the  cows. 

For  well  you  know  the  latter  is 

The  serious  operation, 
And  fighting  with  the  Refug^ees 

Is  only  recreation. 

His  daring  words  from  all  the  crowd. 

Such  great  applause  did  gain. 
That  every  man  declared  aloud 

For  serious  work  with  Wayne. 

Then  from  the  cask  of  rutn  once  more 

They  took  a  heady  gill. 
When  one  and  all  tliey  loudly  swore. 

They'd  fi^ht  upon  the  hill. 

But  here — ^the  Muse  has  not  a  strain 

Befitting  such  great  deeds. 
Huzza,  they  cried,  huzza  for  Wayne, 

And  shouting — did  their  needs. 


*  Yillages  in  New  Jersey. 
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OAVTO  n. 

Near  his  meridUn  |)oiiip,  the  snn 
Htul  iouriiey'd  from  the  hor'zon, 

When  fierce  the  dusky  tribe  mov'd  on. 
Of  heroes  druiik  us  poison. 

The  sounds  confiised  of  boasting  oaths. 

Re-echoed  thro*  the  wood. 
Some  voVd  to  sleep  in  dead  men*s  clothes 

And  some  to  swim  iu  blood. 

At  Irvine's  iio«l  'twas  fine  to  see, 

The  left  prepare  to  fight. 
The  while  tlio  drovers,  u'ayne  and  Lee, 

Drew  oil'  upon  the  right. 

Which  Irving  'twas  fame  don't  relate. 

Nor  can  the  Muse  asaist  her. 
Whether  'twas  he  that  cocks  a  hat 

Or  he  that  gives  a  glister. 

For  greatly  one  was  signalized, 

Tliat  fought  at  Chesuiit-IIill, 
And  Canada  immortalized. 

The  vender  of  the  pilL 

Yet  their  attendance  upon  P*roctop, 
They  both  might  liave  to  boost  of; 

^or  there  was  business  fur  the  doctor, 
And  hats  to  be  dis{>osed  o£ 

Let  none  uncandidly  infer. 

That  Stirling  wantcil  spunk. 
The  seif-niaile  peer  had  sure  been  there, 

But  that  the  peer  was  drank. 

But  turn  we  to  the  Ilutlson's  banks, 
Where  stood  tlie  modest  train, 

With  purj^osefirm  tho'  slender  ranks, 
Kor  car'd  a  pin  fur  Wayne. 

For  them  the  unrelenting  hand 

Of  rebel  fury  dn»ve 
And  tore  frt>m  cvVy  get.ial  band, 

Of  friendship  and  of  love. 

And  some  within  a  dungeon's  gloom. 

By  mock  tribunals  laid, 
Had  waited  long  a  cruel  doom, 

Impemling  o'er  their  head. 

Here  one  bewails  a  brother's  fete 

There  oi.c  a  sire  demauds, 
Cut  off,  alas !  before  their  date, 

By  ignominious  hands. 

And  silver'd  grandsires  here  nppear'd 

In  deep  distress  serene. 
Of  reverend  ma:iners  that  declared. 

The  better  days  they'd  seen. 

Oh  cursed  rebellion  these  are  thine, 

Thine  all  these  tale^  of  wo, 
8hall  at  thy  dire  insatiate  shrine 

Blood  never  cease  to  flow  f 

And  now  the  foe  began  to  lead 

His  forces  to  th'  attack : 
Balls  whistling  unto  balls  succeed. 

And  make  the  block-house  crack. 

No  shot  could  pass,  if  you  will  take 

The  Gen'ral's  word  for  true; 
But  'tis  a  d ble  mistake. 

For  ev'py  shot  went  tliro*. 

The  firmer  as  the  rebels  pressed, 

Tlie  loyal  heroes  stand ; 
Virtue  had  nerv'd  each  honest  breast, 

And  industry  each  hand. 

In*  valour's  phrenpy,  Hamilton 
Bode  like  a  soldier  big, 


•Vide  Lee's  TriaL 


And  Secretary  HarriBOD, 
With  pen  stack  in  his  wig. 

Bat  lest  their  Chieftain  Washington, 
Should  mourn  them  in  the  mumps,*^ 

The  fete  of  Withrington  to  ehun. 
They  fought  behind  the  stamps 

But  ah,  Hiaddteos  Posset,  why 

Should  thy  poor  soul  elope  i 
And  why  should  Titus  Hooper  die. 

Ah  die— without  a  rope! 

Apostate  Murphy,  thou  to  whom 

Fair  Shela  ne'er  was  cruel ; 
In  death  thalt  hear  her  mourn  thy  doom, 

Oach  wou'd  ye  die  my  Jewell 

Tliee  Nathan  Pnmpkin,  I  lament^ 

Of  melancholy  fate, 
The  gray  goose  stolen  as  he  went, 

In  lus  heart's  blood  was  wet^ 

Now  as  the  fight  was  further  fought, 

And  balls  b<^an  to  thicken. 
The  fray  as^um  d,  the  Gen'rals  thon^t, 

The  colour  of  a  licking. 

Yet  undismay'd  the  chiefe  command. 

And  to  rcifeem  the  day, 
Cry,  BOLDicBs  ou akge  I  they  hear,  they  stand. 

They  turn  and  run  away. 

OAirro  UL 

Not  all  delights  the  bloody  spear. 

Or  horrid  din  of  battle. 
There  are,  I'm  sure,  who'd  like  to  hear, 

A  word  about  the  cattle. 

The  chief  whom  we  beheld  of  late. 
Near  Schralenberg  harangnit  g. 

At  Yan  Van  Poop's,!  unconscious  sat 
Of  Irv  lug's  hearty  bai  ging. 

Whilst  valiant  Lee,  with  courage  wild. 

Most  bravely  did  oppose 
Tlie  tears  of  woman  and  of  child. 

Who  begg'd  he'd  leave  the  cows* 

Bnt  Wayne,  of  sympathizing  heart, 

Reouired  a  relief. 
Not  all  the  blessiigs  couM  impart 

Of  battle  or  of  beet 

For  now  a  prey  to  female  charms. 

His  soul  took  more  delight  in 
A  lovely  hamadryad's^  arms. 

Than  driving  cows  or  fighting: 

A  nymph,  the  Refugees  had  drove 

Far  from  her  native  tiee. 
Just  happen'd  to  be  on  the  move. 

When  up  came  Wayne  and  Lee. 
She  in  mad  Anthony's  fierce  eye 

The  hero  Siiw  portray 'd. 
And  all  in  tears  she  took  him  by 

The  bridle  of  his  jade.§ 

Hear,  said  the  nymph.  O  great  commander! 
,  No  human  lamentations;  ^ 
The  treei  you  see  them  cutting  yonder. 

Are  oil  iny  near  relations. 

And  I,  forlorn  !  implore  thine  aid. 

To  free  the  sacred  grove : 
So  shall  thy  prowess  be  repaid 

With  an  immortal's  love. 


♦  A  <!l««order  premlent  In  the  Bebd  Woes.  The  merit  rf 
th<^R«  lines,  which  Is  doubtless  very  ptoat,  can  ooljr  be  felt  oy 
tmc  Oonnolweurs.  c<»d versftot  in  ancient  song. 

t  Who  kept  a  dnwn  shop. 

i  A  Deity  of  the  wood^ 

{  A  New  E^land  name  for  a  horse,  mare  or  geUln^ 
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Now  some,  to  prove  she  was  a  goddess ! 

Said  this  enchanting  fair 
Had  late  retired  from  the  Bodies,* 

In  all  the  pomp  of  war. 

That  drmns  and  merry  fifes  had  play'd 

To  honour  her  retreat. 
And  Cnnninghamf  himself  eonvey'd 

The  lady  thro'  the  street 

Great  Wayne,  by  soft  compassion  swa/d, 

To  no  inquiry  stoops. 
But  takes  tne  mir  afflicted  maid 

Bight  into  Yan  Van  Poop's. 

So  Roman  Anthony,  they  say, 

Disgraced  th'  imperial  banner. 
And  for  a  gipsy  lost  a  day, 

like  Anthony  the  tanner. 

The  hamadryad  hud  but  half 
Received  redress  from  Wayne, 

When  dmms  and  ooloura,  cow  and  etUt, 
Came  down  the  rood  amain. 

All  in  a  elond  of  dost  were  seen 
The  sheep,  the  horse,  the  goat, 

The  gentle  heifer,  ass  obscene, 
The  yearling  and  the  shoat 

And  pack-horses  with  fowls  came  by, 

Befeathered  on  each  side, 
like  Pegasus,  the  horse  that  I 

And  other  poets  ride. 

Sublime  upon  his  stirrups  rose 

The  nughty  Lee  behind, 
And  drove  the  terrour-smitten  oowB, 

like  chaff  before  the  wind. 

But  sudden  see  the  woods  above 

Pour  down  another  corps, 
All  helter  skelffer  in  a  drove, 

like  Uiat  I  sung  before. 

Irving  and  terrour  in  the  van, 

Came  flying  oil  obroad, 
And  cannon,  colours,  horse,  and  moo. 

Ran  tumbling  to  the  road. 

Still  as  he  fled,  'twas  Irving*s  cry, 
And  hb  example  too, 
"Run  on,  my  merry  men  all — for  why?" 
t  The  shot  will  not  go  thro'. 

As  when  two  kennels  in  the  street, 

Swell'd  with  a  recent  rain. 
In  gushing  streams  together  meet. 

And  seek  the  neighbouring  drain. 

So  met  these  dun|^-born  tribes  in  one, 

As  swift  in  their  career. 
And  so  to  Newbridge  they  ran  on^ 

But  all  the  cows  got  clear. 

Poor  Parson  Caldwell,  all  in  wonder. 

Saw  the  returning  train, 
And  moum'd  to  Wayne  the  lack  of  plunder. 

For  them  to  steal  again. 

For  'twas  his  right  to  seize  the  spoO,  and 
To  share  with  each  commander, 

As  he  had  done  at  Staten  Island 
With  frost-bit  Alexander.g 


•  A  cant  apnellatloo  given  among  the  soldiery  to  the  corps 
tbst  biive  the  Dononr  to  mwrd  his  mi^eftty's  person. 

t  ProTo»t-Man>hal  of  New  York,  who  attended  the  drum- 
ming of  her  oat  of  the  radment  and  dty. 

X  Five  Befhgeen  (*tls  troo)  were  found 
Stiff  on  the  block -hon«e  fl<K)r, 
Bat  thAQ  'tl9  thoairht  the  shot  went  ronnd, 
And  in  at  the  back-door. 

(Earl  of  Stirling. 


In  his  dismay  the  frantic  priest* 

Began  to  grow  prophetic, 
Tou'd  swore,  to  see  hi^  lab'ring  breast, 

He'd  taken  an  emetic. 

I  view  a  future  day,  said  he, 

Brighter  than  this  day  dark  is. 
And  you  shall  see  what  vou  shall  see 
'    Hal  ha!  one  pi-etty  Marquis ;f 

And  he  shall  come  to  Paulu«-Hook, 
And  great  achievements  think  on, 

And  make  a  bow  and  take  a  look, 
Like  Satan  over  Lincoln. 

And  all  the  land  around  shall  glory 
To  see  the  Frenchmen  caper, 

And  pretty  Susan  tell  the  story 
In  the  next  Chatham  paper. 

This  solemn  prophecy,  of  course, 
Gave  all  much  consolation, 

Except  to  Wayne,  who  lost  his  horse 
Upon  the  great  occasion. 

His  horse  that  carried  all  his  prog, 

His  military  speeches, 
His  corn-stalk  wniskey  for  his  grog. 

Blue  stockings  and  brown  breech 


And  now  Fve  dosed  my  epic  strain, 

I  tremble  as  I  show  it. 
Lest  this  same  warrior-drover,  Wayne, 

Should  ever  catch  the  poet 

The  gallant  act  of  Andr6*s  captors  conld  not 
ML  of  calling  forth  a  ballad : — 

BBAVl  PAVLDIirO  AND  THB  SPY. 

Ck>me,  all  you  brave  Americans,  and  unto  me  give 

ear. 
And  ril  sing  you  a  ditty  that  will  make  your  hearts 

cheer. 
Concerning  a  young   gentleman  whose    age  was 

twe  >ty-two ; 
He  fouffht  for  North  America;  his  heart  was  just 

and  true. 

They  took  him  from  his  dwelling-place,  and  they 

did  him  confine. 
They  cast  him  into  prison,  and  kept  him  for  a  time: 
But  he  with  resolution  resolved  not  long  to  stay ; 
He  set  himself  at  liberty,  and  soon  he  raa  away. 

He  with  a  scouting-party  ran  down  to  Tarrytown, 

Where  he  met  a  British  officer,  a  man  of  high  re- 
nown: 

He  says  to  those  young  gentlemen,  "  YouVe  of  the 
British  cheer, 

I  trust  that  you  can  tell  roe  now  if  there's  any  dan- 
ger here.** 

Then  up  stepp'd  this  young  gentleman,  John  Paul- 
ding was  his  name ; 

"  Come,  tell  me  where  you're  going  to,  also  firom 
whence  you  came." 

**  I  bear  the  British  flag,  sir ;  Fve  a  pass  to  go  this 
way;  ^ 

Fm  on  an  expedition,  and  have  no  time  to  stay." 

Then  up  stepp'd  those  young  gentlemen,  and  bid 

him  to  dismount; 
"  Come  tell  us  where  you're  going  to,  give  us  a  strict 

account; 
For  we  are  now  resolved  that  you  shall  ne'er  pass 

On  strict  examination,  they  found  out  he  was  a  spy. 


*  Caldwell,  a  mlnMer  at  Ellsahotbtown,  q>polnted  Qoartar- 
liaeter-Ocneral  to  tho  rebel  army. 

t  I^afhyotte,  a  French  coxcomb  In  the  rebel  service.— Nots^ 
London  ed.,  1781. 
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He  begged  for  liis  Hbeity,  he  plead  for  his  discKarge, 
And  oftentimes  he  tdd  them,  if  they'd  set  him  at 

large, 
''Here's  all  the  gold  and  silver  I  have  laid  up  in 

store. 
But  when  I  get  down  to  New  Yorit  HI  give  you 

ten  tiuies  mora'' 

"  I  soom  your  gold  and  sflver,  Fve  enough  laid  up 

in  store, 
And  when  that  is  qU  spent  and  gone,  I'll  freely  fight 

for  more ; 
So  you  mny  take  your  sword  in  hand  and  gain  your 

liberty. 
And  if  that  yon  do  conquer  me,  O,  then  you  shall 

go  free," 

"The  time  it  is  improper  our  valour  for  to  try, 
For  if  we  take  our  swords  in  hand,  then  one  of  us 

must  die ; 
I  am  a  man  of  honour,  with  courage  brave  and  bold, 
I  fear  not  the  face  of  clay,  although  it's  clothed  in 

gold.** 

He  saw  that  his  conspiracy  would  soon  be  brought 

to  li^ht ; 
He  bogg'd  for  pen  and  paper,  and  asked  lenve  to 

write 
A  line  to  General  Arnold,  to  let  hira  know  his  fate, 
And  begg'd  for  his  assistance;  but  alas,  it  was  too 

late. 

When  the  news  it  came  to  Arnold,  it  put  him  in  a 

fret; 
He  walked  th£  room  in  trouble,  till  tears  his  cheeks 

did  wet; 
The  news  it  went  throughout  the  camp,  likewise 

throughout  the  fort; 
He  called  for  the  Vulture,  and  sailed  for  New  York. 

Now  AmolA  to  New  York  has  gone,  a  fighting  for 

his  kii  g, 
And  left  poor  Major  Andr<^,  on  the  gallows  for  to 

swing ; 
When  he  was  ^ecuted,  he  look'd  both  meek  and 

mild, 
He  look'd  on  his  spectators,  and  pleasantly  did 

smile. 

It  moved  each  eye  with  pity,  caused  every  heart  to 

bleed ; 
And  every  one  wished  him  released,  and  had  Arnold 

in  his  stend. 
He  was  a  man  of  honour,  in  Britain  he  was  bom ; 
To  die  upon  the  gallows  most  highly  he  did  scorn. 

Here's  health  unto  John  Paulding!  so  let  your 
voices  sound, 

Fill  up  your  flowing  glasses,  and  drink  his  health 
around ; 

'Also  to  those  3roung  gentlemen  who  bore  him  com- 
pany; 

Succeas  to  North  America,  ye  sons  of  liberty  I 

The  territory  of  the  present  state  of  Vermont 
was  for  som6  time  a  contested  possession  between 
New  York  and  New  Hampshire,  the  former 
colony  claiming  sixty  townships,  grants  of  which 
had  been  given  by  the  latter.  The  occupants  of 
the  soil  were  inclined  to  set  up  for  themselves, 
and,  in  1777,  deckred  their  independence.  New 
York  would  not  give  up  her  claim,  New  Hamp- 
shire insisted  on  her  demands,  while  the  third 
neighbor,  Mapsachnsett*,  asserted  a  right  to  two 
thirds  of  the  territory  in  dispute.  It  waa  during 
the  hei^t  of  the  discussion,  in  1779,  when  words 
were  expected  to  speedily  lead  to  blows,  that  the 
following  spirited  yersea  appeared. 


Ho — all  to  the  borders  I    Yermonters,  eome  down. 
With  your  breeches  of  deer-skin,  and  jackets  of 

brown; 
With  your  red  woolen  ttup^  and  your  moffninii, 

come. 
To  the  gathering  summons  of  trumpet  and  drum. 

Come  down  with  your  rifles! — let  grey  wolf  and  fox 
Howl  on  in  the  shade  of  their  primitive  rocks ; 
Let  the  bear  feed  securely  from  pig^pen  and  stall ; 
Here's  a  two-legged  game  for  your  powder  and  baD. 

On  our  South  come  the  Dutchmen,  enveloped  in 

grease ; 
And,  arming  for  battle,  while  canting  of  peace ; 
On  our  East,  crafty  M^ech*  has  gsih^^d  his  band 
To  hang  up  our  leaders,  and  eat  out  our  laud. 

Ho— all  to  the  rescue!    For  Satan  shall  work 
No  gain  for  hb  legions  of  Hampshire  and  Yoric  1 
They  clnim  our  possessions, — ^the  pitiful  knaves, — 
The  tribute  ve  pay,  shall  be  prisons  and  graves  I 

Let  Clinton  and  Ten  Broek,f  with  bribes  in  their 

hands. 
Still  seek  to  divide  us,  and  parcel  our  lands ; — 
WeVe  coats  for  our  traitors,  whoever  tliey  are ; 
The  warp  is  otfeathert — ^the  filling  of  tar  I 

Does  the  "  old  bay  State"  threaten  f    Does  Congress 

complain  f 
Swarms  Hampshire  in  arms  on  our  borders  again  f 
Bark  the  war-d<»gs  of  Britain  aloud  on  the  lake  f 
Let  'em  come ; — what  they  can^  they  are  welcome 

to  take. 

What  seek  they  among  us!     The  pride  of  <par 

wealth 
Is  comfort,  contentment,  and  labour  and  health. 
And  lands  which,  as  Freemen,  we  only  have  trod. 
Independent  of  all,  save  the  mercies  uf  God. 

Yet  we  owe  no  allegiance  ;  we  bow  to  no  throne; 
Our  ruler  is  law,  and  the  law  is  our  own  ; 
Our  leaders  themselves  are  our  own  fellow-men. 
Who  can  handle  the  sword,  or  the  scythe,  or  the 
pen. 

Our  wives  are  all  true,  and  our  daughters  are  fiur, 
With  their  blue  eyes  of  smiles,  and  their  light  flow- 
ing hair ; 
All  brisk  at  their  wheels  till  the  dark  even-fall. 
Then  blithe  at  the  sleigh-ride,  the  husking,  and 
baUl 

We've  sheep  on  the  hill  sides ;  we've  cows  on  the 

plain  ; 
And    gay-tassded    corn-fields,    and   rank-growing 

grain; 
There  are  deer  on  the  mountains;  and  wood-pigeoDS 

fly 

From  the  crack  of  our  muskets,  like  clouds  oa  the 
sky. 

And  there's  fish  in  our  streamlets  and  rivers,  which 

take 
Their  course  from  the  hills  to  our  broad-bosomed 

lake; 
Through  rock-arched  Winooski  the  salmon  leaps 

free. 
And  the  portly  shad  follows  all  fresh  from  the  sea, 

Like  a  sun-beam  the  pickerel  glides  through  hk 

pool; 
And  the  spotted   trout  sleeps  where  the  water  ii 

cool ; 


*  Hon.  H«tb«cfa  W«sr«,  Oovemor  of  New  HamvUrs. 
t  QoTemor  Clinton  of  New  York,  and  Hon.  A.  Tea  Brodc, 
President  of  the  New  York  Oonvention. 
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Or  drntiA  from  hU  dialter  of  rook  aod  of  root 
At  the  beaver's  quick  plange,  or  the  angler  b  pur- 
suit 

And  ours  are  the  mountains,  which  awfully  rise 
'I^  they  rest  their  green  heads  on  the  blue  of  the 

skies; 
And  ours  are  the  forests  nnwasted,  unshorn. 
Save  where  the  wild  path  of  the  tempest  is  torn. 

And  though  savage  and  wild  be  this  climate  of  ours. 
And  brief  be  our  season  of  fruits  and  of  flowers, 
Far  dearer  the  blast  round  our  niountains  which 

raves, 
IHian  the  sweet  summer  zephyr,  which  breathes 

over  slaves. 

Hurra  for  YsBMoira  I  for  the  land  which  we  till 
Must  have  sons  to  defend  her  from  valley  and  hill ; 
Leave  the  luurvest  to  rot  on  the  field  where  it 

grows. 
And  the  reaping  of  wheat  for  the  reaping  of  foes. 

From  &r  Michiscoui's  wild  valley,  to  where 
Poosoomsuck  steals  down  from   his   wood-circled 

lair. 
From  Shocticook  river  to  Lutterlock  town, —     • 
Ho— all  to  the  rescue  I     V ermonters,  come  down. 

Gome  York  or  come  Hampshire,-— come  traitors  and 

knaves 
If  ye  rule  o'er  our  landf  ye  shall  rule  o'er  our 

ffrave»; 
Our  vow  is  recorded— our  banner  unfurled ; 
In  the  name  of  Vermont  we  defy  all  the  toorld  ! 

In  Rivington's  Royal  Gazette  of  March  24, 
1781,  we  find  the  following  advertisement : — 

This  day  are  pnblished,  price  six  shillings,  neatly 
printed,  Cow  Chaob.  Complete  in  three  cantos. 
Published  on  occasion  of  the  Kebel  General  Wayne's 
at^ick  on  the  Refugees'  Block  House,  on  Friday,  July 
21,  178a  With  the  Ameuoan  Txhbs.  In  which 
are  delineated  the  Characters  of  the  Leaders  of  the 
American  Rebellion.  Amongst  the  principal  are, 
Franklin,  Laurens,  Adams.  Hancock,  Jay,  Duer, 
Duane,  Wilson,  Pulaski,  Witherspoon,  Reed,  Mc- 
Kean,  Washington,  Roberdeau,  Chace,  A(t,  Ad.  <fec 
Also,  Yankee  Doo<lle's  Expe  lition  to  Rho  le  Island ; 
and  a  Lampoon,  or  the  Bloodless  Encou:iter  between 
the  Generals  Howe  and  James  Gadsden. 

We  are  enabled  to  furnish  onr  readers  with  a 
specimen  of  the  leading  poem  in  this  collection, 
from  the  copy  in  the  valuable  American  Library 
of  OoL  Peter  Force  of  Washington.  It  appearis 
frova  the  following  earlier  and  fuller  announce- 
ment of  the  title,  to  have  been  pnblished  in 
England,*  and  may  have  been  written  in  that 
ooontry. 

"  On  Saturday  morning  next  will  be  pnblished, 
price  2d.,  The  Amerioiin  Times,  a  Satire  in  three 
parts.  In  which  are  delineated  th3  characters  of 
the  leaders  of  the  American  Rebellion.  Amongst 
the  principal  are,  Franklin,  &c.  (as  already  given). 
By  Camillo  Quemo,  Poet  Laureate  to  the  Con- 
grens.  Facitindignatio  versum — Juvknal.  Print- 
ed for  the  antfaor,  and  sold  by  William  Richard- 
son, opposite  Salisbury  street,  in  the  Strand, 
1780." 

We  extract  the  ^^ characters"  of  Robert  and 
Gouvemeor  Morris. 


*  The  advertisement  forms  part  of  the  TTpcott  Cattinga.  Ko 
indloatioa  Is  givan  of  the  title  of  the  paper  ttom  which  it  Is 
taken. 


What  speotre's  that  with  eyes  on  earth  intent» 
Whose  God  is  gold,  whose  glory's  cent  per  cent, 
Whose  soul,  devoted  to  the  love  of  gain. 
Revolts  from  feelings  noble  and  humane  t 
,  Let  friends,  let  fEumly,  let  country  groan. 
Despairing  widows  snriek,  or  orphans  moan  ; 
Turned  to  the  centre  where  his  riches  grow, 
His  eye  regards  not  spectacles  of  woe. 
Moms,  look  up,  for  so  thy  name  we  spell- 
On  earth  Bob  Morris,  Mammon  'tis  in  hell. 
Wretch,  thou  hast  meanly  sold  thy  native  land ; 
Tremble,  thou  wretch,  for  vei.geance  is  at  hand. 
Soon  shall  thy  trensure  fly  on  eagle's  wings. 
And  conscience  goad  thee  with  her  thousand  stings. 

Of  head  erect  und  self-sufficient  mien» 
Another  Morris  presses  to  be  seen. 
Demons  of  vanity,  you  know  him  sure. 
This  is^our  pupil — this  is  Gouverneurl 
Some  little  knowledge,  with  some  little  sense, 
More  affectation  far,  and  more  pretence ; — 
Such  is  the  man  ;  his  tonene  he  never  baulks ; 
On  all  things  tnlkable  he  boldly  talks ; 
A  specious  orator,  of  law  he  prates, 
A  pompous  nothing,  mingles  m -debates; 
Consummate  impudence,  sheer  brass  of  soul. 
Crowns  every  sentence,  and  completes  the  whole. 
In  other  times  unnoticed  he  might  drop. 
These  times  eau  make  a  statesman  of  a  fop. 

• 

The  spirited  returrU  of  many  of  the  events  of  the 
war,  entitled  American  Ta^tation^  was  written  by 
Samuel  St.  John,  who  was  l>orn  and  died  in  New 
Canaan,  Conn.  He  was  on  one  occasion,  in  1781, 
carried  off  with  others  from  Middlesex  (now 
Darien)  across  the  Sound  to  Oyster  Bay,  and 
thence  to  the  Provost,  New  York.  They  were 
imprisoned  eighteen  days  and  then  exchanged. 
St.  John  wrote  an  account  of  the  affair  in  verse, 
from  which  we  extract  a  passage. 

In  boats  the  ferry  soon  we  passed, 

And  at  Kew  York  arrived  at  last 

As  through  the  streets  we  passe<l  along. 

Ten  thousand  curses  round  us  rung ; 

But  some  would  laugh,  and  some  would  sneer, 

And  some  would  grin,  and  some  would  leer; 

A  mixed  mob,  a  medley  crew, 

I  guess,  as  e'er  the  devil  knew. 

To  the  Provost  we  then  were  hauled. 

Though  we,  of  war,  were  prisoners  called ; 

Onr  irons  now  were  ordered  off, 

The  standers-by  would  swear  and  scoff. 

But  O I  what  company  we  found ; 

With  great  surprise  wo  looked  around  I 

I  must  conclude  that  in  this  place. 

We  found  tHe  worst  of  Adnm's  race : 

Thieves,  murderers,  and  pickpockets  toa 

And  everything  that's  bad  they'd  do, 

One  of  our  men  found  to  his  cost. 

Three  pounds,  York  money,  he  had  lost 

His  pocket  picked,  I  gueas,  before 

We  Lad  been  there  one  sii\gle  hour. 

▲MXRICAir  TAXATIOH. 

Wliile  I  relate  my  story,  Americans  give  ear ; 
Of  Britain's  fading  glory,  you  presently  shall  hear, 
I'll  give  von  a  true  relation,  attend  to  what  I  say, 
Concernmg  the  taxation  of  North  America. 

The  cruel  lords  of  Britain,  who  glory  in  their  shnme. 
The  project  they  have  lit  on  they  joyfully  proclaim; 
Tis  what  they're  striving  after,  our  rights  to  take 

away. 
And  rob  us  of  our  charter  in  North  America* 
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There  are  two  mighty  speakers,  who  mle  in  Parlia- 
ment, 

Who  always  have  been  seeking  some  mischief  to 
iaveut, 

Twas  North,  and  Bute,  his  father,  this  horrid  plan 
did  lay, 

A  mighty  tax  to  gather  in  North  America. 

He  searched  the  gloomy  regions  of  the  infernal  pit. 
To  find  aiiiOi  g  tliose  legions  one  who  ezoell'd  in  wit, 
To  ask  of  him  adsistaiice,  or  tell  them  how  they  may 
Subdue  without  re8i:}tauco  this  North  America. 

Old  SAtan,  the  arch  traitor,  resolved  a  Toyage  to 

take, 
Who  rules  sole  navigator  on  the  burning  lake  ; 
For  tlie  Britannic  ocean  he  launches  far  awny. 
To  land  he  had  no  notion  in  North  America. 

He  takes  his  seat  in  Britain,  it  was  his  sonl's  intent. 
Great  George's  throne  to  sit  on,  and  rule  the  Parlia- 
ment, 
His  comrades  were  pursmng  a  dinbolio  way. 
For  to  complete  the  ruin  of  North  America. 

He  tried  the  art  of*  magic  to  bring  his  schemes 

about. 
At  length  the  gloomy  project  he  nrtfuUy  found  out; 
The  plu  I  was  long  indulffcd  in  a  clandestine  way, 
But  lately  was  divulged  in  North  America. 

These  subtle  arch-combiners  address'd  the  British 
court. 

All  thice  were  ondersigners  of  this  obscene  re- 
port— 

There  is  a  pleasant  land8ca|)e  that  lieth  far  away, 

Beyond  the  wide  Atlantic  in  North  America. 

There  is  a  wealthy  people,  who  sojourn  in  that 

land; 
Their  churches  all  with  steeples,  most  delicately 

stand; 
Their  houses,  like  tlie  gilly,  are  painted  red  and 

gay; 

They  flourish  like  the  lily  in  North  America. 

Their  land  with  milk  and  honey  coutinifally  doth 

flow. 
The  want  of  food  or  money  they  seldom  ever  know : 
They  heap  up  golden  tronsure,  they  have  no  debts 

to  pay, 
They  spend  their  time  in  pleasure  in  North  America. 

On  turkeys,  fowls,  and  fishes  most  frequently  they 

dine, 
With  ^old  and  silver  dishes,  their  tables  always 

shme. 
They  crown  their  feasts  with  butter,  they  eat  and 

ri*e  to  play. 
In  silks  their  ladies  flutter  in  North  America. 

With  gold  and  silver  laces,  they  do  themselves 
adorn. 

The  rubies  deck  their  faces,  refulgent  as  the  mom ! 

Wine  sparkles  in  their  glasses,  they  spend  each  hap- 
py d:iy 

In  merriment  and  dances,  in  North  America. 

Let  not  our  suit  aflfront  you,  when  we  address  your 

throne, 
O  kii  g,  this  wealthy  country  and  subjects  are  your 

own. 
And  you  their  rightful  sovereign,  they  truly  must 

obey, 
Vou  have  a  right  to  govern  this  North  America. 

O  king,  you've  heard  the  sequel  of  what  we  now 

subscribe, 
Is  it  not  just  and  equal  to  tax  tliis  wealthy  tribe! 
The  question  beifg  asked,  his  majesty  did  say, 
liy  subjects  shall  be  taxed  in  North  America. 


Invested  with  a  warrant,  my  publicans  diall  go. 
The  tenth  of  all  their  eorrent  they  surely  shall  be- 
stow. 
If  they  indulge  rebellion,  or  from  my  precepts  stray, 
I'll  send  my  war  battalion  to  North  America. 

I'll  rally  aU  my  forces  bv  water  and  by  land. 

My  light  dragoons  and  horses  shall  go  at  my  oom- 

maod, 
111  bom  both  town  and  city,  with  smoke  becloud 

the  day, 
I'll  show  no  human  pity  for  North  America. 

Go  on,  my  hearty  soldiers,  you  need  not  fear  of  ill — 
There's  Hutchinson  and  Rogers,  their  functions  will 

fulfil— 
They  tell  such  ample  stories,  beUeve  them  sure  we 

may. 
That  one  half  of  them  are  tories  in  North  America. 

My  gallant  ships  are  ready  to  hoist  you  o'er  tha 

flood. 
And  in  my  cause  be  steady,  which  is  enpremdy 

good; 
Go  ravage,  steal,  and  plunder,  and  yon  shall  have 

the  prey ; 
They  quickly  will  knock  under  in  North  Amerie^ 

The  laws  I  have  enacted,  I  never  will  revoke. 
Although  they  are  neglected,  my  fury  to  provoke, 
I  will  forb^u*  to  flatter,  I'll  rule  with  mignty  sway; 
m  take  away  the  charter  from  North  Amenoa. 

O  George!  yon  are  distracted,  by  sad  experience 

find 
The  laws  yon  have  enacted  are  <^  the  blackest 

kind, 
m  make  a  short  digression,  and  tell  yon  by  the 

way. 
We  fear  not  yonr  oppression  in  North  AmericiL 

Onr  fathers  were  distressed,  while  in  their  native 

land; 
By  tyrants  were  oppressed,  as  I  do  understand ; 
For  freedom  and  religion  they  were  resolved  to 

stray. 
And  try  the  desert  regions  of  North  America. 

Heaven  was  their  protector  while  on  the  roaring 

tide, 
Kind  fortune  their  director,  and  providence  their 

guide; 
If  I  am  not  mistaken,  about  the  first  of  May, 
This  voyage  was  undertaken  for  North  America. 

To  sail  they  were  conunanded,  about  the  hour  of 

noon. 
At  Plymouth  shore  they  landed,  the  twenty-first  of 

June; 
The  savages  were  nettled,  with  fear  they  fled  away. 
And  peaceably  they  settled  in  North  America. 

We  are  their  bold  descendants,  for  liberty  well 

fight, 
The  claim  to  independence  we  challenge  as  oar 

right, 
Tis  what  kind  heaven  gave  us,  who  can  take  away? 
Kind  heaven,  too,  will  save  us  in  North  America. 

We  never  will  knock  under,  O  Georgje,  we  do  not 

fear 
The  rattling  of  your  thunder,  nor  lightning  of  your 

speor: 
Though  rebels  you  declare  us,  we're  strangers  to 

dismay; 
Therefore  you  can't  scare  us  in  North  America. 

To  what  you  have  commanded,  we  never  will  con- 
sent; 

Although  yonr  troops  are  landed  upon  the  eooti- 
nent; 
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We'll  take  our  swords  And  muskets,  and  march  in 

bright  array, 
And  drive  the  British  rustics  from  North  America. 

We  have  a  bold  commander  who  fears  not  sword 

nor  gnu, 
The  secoud  Alexander,  his  name  is  Washington, 
His  men  are  all  collected,  and  ready  for  the  fray, 
To  fight  they  are  directed  for  North  America. 

We've  Green,  Gates,  aud  Putnam,  to  manage  in  the 

field, 
A  gallant  train  of  footmen,  who'd  rather  die  than 

yield; 
A  stately  troop  of  horses  train'cl  in  a  martial  way, 
For  to  augment  our  forces  in  North  America. 

Pron4  George,  yon  are  engaged  all  in  a  dirty  canse, 
A  cruel  war  hath  raged  repugnant  to  all  laws, 
Go  tell  the  savage  nations  youVe  crueller  than  they. 
To  fight  your  own  relations  in  North  America. 

Ten  millions  you've  expended,  and  twice  ten  mil- 
lions more. 

Our  riches  you  intended  should  pay  the  mighty 
score. 

Who  now  will  stand  your  sponsor,  your  charges  to 
defray, 

For  sure  you  cannot  conquer  this  North  America! 

rU  tell  yon,  George,  in  metre,  if  you  attend  awhile, 
We  forced  your  Sir  Peter  from  Sullivan's  fair  isle ; 
At  Monmouth  too  we  gained  the  honours  of  the 

day— 
The  victory  we  obtained  for  North  America. 

Sorely  we  were  your  betters,  hard  by  the  Brandy- 
wine; 

We  laid  him  fnst  in  fetters,  whose  name  was  John 
Burgoyne, 

We  made  your  Howe  to  tremble  with  terror  and 
dismay. 

True  heroes  we  resemble  in  North  America. 

Confusion  to  the  tories,  that  black  infernal  name. 
In  which  Great  Britain  glories,  for  ever  to  her 

shame; 
Well  send  each  foul  revolter  to  smutty  Africa, 
Or  noose  him  in  a  halter  in  Nurth  America. 

A  health  to  our  brave  footmen,  who  handle  sword 

and  gun. 
To  Grecae,  Gates,  and  Putnam,  and  conquering 

Washington ; 
Their  names  be  wrote  in  letters  which  never  shall 

decay 
While  sun  and  moon  doth  glitter  in  North  America. 

Buccees  unto  our  allies  in  Holland,  France,  and 
Spain, 

Who  man  their  ships  and  gallies,  our  freedom  to 
maintain, 

May  they  snbduo  the  rangers  of  proud  Britannia, 

And  drive  them  from  their  anchor  in  North  Ame- 
rica. 

Success  unto  the  Congress  of  these  United  States, 
Who  glory  in  the  conquest  of  Washington  and 

Gates; 
To  all,  both  land  and  seamen,  who  glory  in  the 

day, 
When  we  shall  all  be  freemen  in  North  America. 

Success  to  the  legislation  that  rules  with  gentle 

hand. 
To  trade  and  navigation,  by  water  and  by  land ; 
May  all  with  one  opinion  our  wholesome  laws  obey, 
Throughout  this  vast  dominion  of  North  America. 

TAXKKB  DOODLE. 

The  tune  of  Yankee  Doodle  is  said  to  have  been 
oomposed  by  a  Dr.  Shackburg,  attached  to  the 


British  Army,  in  1766,  when  the  troops  of  the 
northern  colonies  nnirched  into  Albany,  urepara- 
tory  to  the  attack  on  the  French  posts  of  Niagara 
and  Frontenac.  The  habiliments  of  these  recraits 
presented  a  strange  contrast  to  the  orderly  ap- 
pointments of  the  English  soldiery,  and  the  music 
to  which  they  marched  was  as  antiquated  and  outr6 
as  their  uniforms.  Shackburg,  who  possessed 
some  musical  knowledge,  composed  a  tune  for 
the  new-comers,  which  he  told  them  was  one  of 
the  most  celebrated  of  those  in  use  by  the  army. 
To  the  great  aumsement  of  the  British,  the  pro- 
vincials accepted  the  gitl,  and  "  Yankee  Doodle  " 
became  very  popular  among  them. 

The  tnne  was  not  original  with  Shackburg,  as 
it  has  been  traced  back  to  the  time  of  Charles  I., 
in  England.  In  the  reign  of  his  son  we  find  it  an 
acconi)>animent  to  a  little  song  on  a  famous  lady 
of  easy  virtue  of  that  date,  which  has  been  per- 
petuated as  a  nursery  rhymt 


Lucy  Locket  lo«t  her  pocket, 

Kitty  Fisher  found  it ; 
Nothing  in  it,  notliiiig  in  it. 

But  the  binding  round  it 

A  little  later  we  have  the  first  appearance  of 
that  redoubtable  personage  Yankee  D(K)dle.  He 
seems  even  at  that  early  stage  of  his  ciireer  to 
have  shown  his  characteristic  trait  of  making  the 
most  of  himself — 

Yankee  Doodle  came  to  town. 

Upon  a  Kentish  pony ; 
He  stuck  a  feather  in  his  hat, 

And  called  him  MocnronL 

It  is  not  impossible,  however,  that  Yankee 
Doodle  may  l^  from  HolUmd.  A  t^^g  in  use 
among  the  laborer:*,  who  in  the  time  of  harvest 
migrate  fh)m  Germany  to  the  Low  Countries, 
where  they  receive  for  their  work  as  much  butter- 
milk as  they  can  drink  and  a  tenth  of  the  grain 
secnred  by  their  exertions,  has  this  burden — 

Yanker  didel,  doodel  down 

Didcl,  dudel  lanter, 
Yanke  viver,  voover  vown, 

Botermilk  und  Tanther., 

That  is,  buttennilk  and  a  tenth. 

This  song  our  informant  has  heard  repeated 
by  a  native  of  that  country,  who  had  often  lis- 
tened to  it  at  harvest  time  in  his  youth. 

The  precise  date  when 

Father  and  I  went  down  to  camp— 

cannot,  we  fear,  be  fixed  with  accuracy ;  but  as 
the  tnne  was  sung  at  Bunker  Hill,  may  be  as- 
sumed to  have  been  in  1775. 

Our  copy  of  the  words  is  from  a  broadside  in 
a  collection  of  "  Songs,  Ballads,  &c.,  purchased 
from  a  ballad  printer  and  seller  in  Boston  in 
1818,"  made  by  Isaiah  Thomas.  The  variations 
and  additional  stanzas  in  the  notes  are  from 
a  version  given  in  Fanner  and  Moore's  Historical 
Collections  of  New  Hampshire,  iii.  157. 

THB  TAHKXB*S  BSTUOIT  FROM  GAMP. 

Father  and  I  went  down  to  camp. 

Along  with  Captain  Gooding, 
And  there  we  see  the  men  and  boys. 

As  thick  as  hasty  pudding. 
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dkoni*— Yankee  Doodle,  keep  it  up, 
Yankee  Doodle,  dandy. 
Mind  the  music  aud  the  step, 
And  with  the  girls  be  handy. 

And  there  we  see  a  thousand  men, 

Ab  rich  as  *  Squire  David ; 
And  what  they  wasted  every  day, 

I  wish  it  could  be  saved. 

The  lasses  they  eat  every  day, 
Would  keep  an  house  a  winter; 

They  have  as  much  that,  I'll  be  bound. 
They  eat  it  when  they're  a  mind  ta 

And  there  we  see  a  swamping  gun, 

Large  as  a  log  of  maple. 
Upon  a  deuced  little  cart, 

A  load  for  father's  cattle. 

And  every  time  they  shoot  it  off. 

It  takes  a  horn  of  powder, 
And  makes  a  noise  Iikg  father's  gun. 

Only  a  nation  louder. 

I  went  as  nigh  to  one  myself, 

As  Siah's  uuderpinniiig ; 
And  father  went  as  nigh  again, 

I  thought  the  deuce  was  in  him. 

Couflui  Simon  grew  bo  bold, 

I  thought  he  would  have  cock'd  it ; 

It  scar'd  me  so,  1  shrink'd  it  off, 
Aud  hung  by  father's  pocket 

And  Captain  Davis  had  a  gun^ 

He  kind  of  clapt  his  hand  ou't. 
And  stuck  a  crooked  stabbing  iron 

Upon  the  little  end  on't 

And  there  I  see  a  pumpkin  shell 

As  big  as  mother's  bofon ; 
And  every  time  they  touch'd  it  off, 

They  scamper'd  like  the  nation. 

I  see  a  little  barrel  too, 

The  heads  were  made  of  leather. 
They  kuock'd  upon't  with  little  dube, 

AJnd  call'd  the  folks  together. 

And  there  was  Captain  Washington,* 

And  gentlefolks  nbuut  him, 
Tliey  say  he's  grown  so  tnrnnl  proud. 

He  will  not  ride  withont  'em. 

He  got  him  on  his  meeting  clothes, 

Upon  a  slapping  stallion, 
He  set  the  world  along  in  rows. 

In  hundreds  and  in  millions. 


*  There  was  Captain  Washington, 
Upon  a  slapping  stallion, 
A  giving  orders  to  his  men — 
I  gnc'SS  there  was  a  million. 

And  then  the  feathers  on  his  hat, 
They  looli'd  bo  tamal  flna, 

I  wanted  pockily  to  get 
To  givo  to  my  Jemima. 

And  there  they'd  fife  away  like  fan. 
And  play  on  oornstallL  nddlos, 

And  some  had  ribhons  red  as  bipod, 
All  wound  about  their  middles. 

The  troopers,  too,  would  gallop  uji, 
And  Are  right  In  our  faces ; 

It  scar'd  me  sJmost  hnlf  to  death, 
To  see  them  run  such  races. 

Old  Uncle  Sam  come  there  to  change 
Some  pancakes  and  some  onions, 

For  'lasses-cakes,  to  carry  home 
To  give  his  wife  and  young  ones. 

But  I  can't  tell  yon  half  I  see, 
They  kept  up  such  a  smother; 

80  I  took  my  hat  off,  made  a  bow, 
And  scamper'd  home  to  mother. 


The  flammg  ribbons  in  hb  htit, 

They  look'd  so  taring  fine  ah, 
I  wanted  pockily  to  get. 

To  give  to  my  Jemimah. 

I  see  another  snarl  of  men 

A  digging  graves,  they  told  me, 
80  tamiu  long,  so  tarnal  deep. 

They  tended  tliey  should  liold  me. 

It  scared  me  so,  I  hook'd  it  off. 

Nor  stop'd,  as  I  remember. 
Nor  turn*a  about,  'till  1  got  home, 

Lock'd  up  in  mother's  chamber. 

WILLIAM  CHABLE8  WELL& 

Thb  pleasant  and  confiding  aotobiogniphxpf^ 
fixed  to  the  volume  of  MisoellanieB  by  Dr.  Wdk, 
informs  ns  that  he  wa-^  bom  at  Charleston^  8.  C, 
in  May,  1767.  His  father  and  mother  were 
both  of  Scottish  birth,  and  emigrated  to  the 
colony  in  1758.  By  way  of  preventive  to  the 
^^  disloyal  principles  which  began,  immediatdy 
after  the  peace  of  1763,  to  prevail  thronghont 
America,"  his  father  arrayed  the  boy  in  ^'^  a  tartan 
coat,  and  a  blue  Scotch  bonnet ;  hoping  by  these 
means  to  make  him  consider  himself  a  Scotch- 
man." A  more  efficacious  course  to  the  desired 
result,  was  the  removal  of  the  son  to  Scotland, 
where  he  was  placed  at  Dumfries  school,  in  his 
tenth  year.  In  1779  he  was  removed  to  Edin- 
burgh, and  attended  several  of  the  lower  classes 
in  the  University.  The  next  year  he  returned  to 
Carolina,  and  remained  quietly  studying  medicine 
as  ai»  apprentice  to  Dr.  Aleximder  Gimlen,  until 
"  the  American  rebellion  first  broke  out  in  New 
England*."  V\)on  this  his  father,  the  printer  of  a 
newspaper,  and  an  unflinching  Royalist,  left  for 
England,  and  was  followed  three  months  after  by 
the  son. 

From  1775  to  1778  he  was  employed  in  the 
study  of  his  profession  at  Edinburgh.  At  the 
end  of  that  time  he  obtained  the  position  of  a 
surgeon  in  a  Scotch  regiment  in  the  service  of 
Holland.  He  had  not  been  long  in  that  country 
before  feeling  himself  aggrieved  by  the  acts  of 
his  commanding  officer,  who  twice  imprisoned 
him,  he  resigned  his  commission,  and  the  same 
day  challenged  hi:^  late  superior.  The  opponent 
immediately  arrested  him,  and  transmitted  a  com- 
plaint of  insubordination  to  the  higher  |>owers. 
The  circumstances  of  the  resignation  of  his  com- 
mission being  made  known,  he  was  at  once  set  at 
liberty. 

In  1780,  "  Carolina  having  been  conquered  by 
the  king  s  troops,"  he  returned  to  Charleston  to 
settle  his  father's  business,  \\  hich  had  been  greatly 
injured  by  the  war.  While  thus  occupied  he 
wrote  an  article  directed  a^inst  Americans,  who, 
on  being  released  on  parole  by  the  Britis^h,  took 
up  arms  against  the  mother  country.  The  article 
was  ordered  to  be  frequently  printed  in  the 
newspapers  by  the  British  commander,  and  its 
author  "thinks  it  highly  probable,  that  it  was 
owing  to  this  warning,  that  General  B^our  and 
Lord  Moira  thought  themselves  justified  in  putting 
to  death  a  Colonel  Hayne,"  one  of  the  nK>st  me- 
morable acts  of  the  southern  campaigns. 

On  the  evacuation  of  Charleston  in  1783, 
Wells  removed  to  East  Florida.  Here  he  remained 
until  the  preliminaries  of  peace  having  been 
signed,  he  returned,  at  his  father's  request,  to 
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Charleston,  nncler  the  protection  of  a  flag  of 
trace.  On  his  arrival  he  was  arrested  "upon  a 
private  suit,  growing  out  of  a  transaction  of  his 
brother's."  He  refiis^  to  give  bail,  on  the  ground 
that  doing  so  would  be  an  admission  of  Uie  in- 
validity of  the  flag  as  a  means  of  protection 
against  arrest,  and  was  imprisoned.  He  applied 
to  the  English  commander  in  Florida  for  relief, 
who  after  a  delav  of  two  months  demanded  his 
releiise.  The  aiwir  was  finally  settled  by  the 
payment  of  the  chiim  on  which  he  was  arrested, 
and  he  immediately  after  returned  to  Florida. 
He  was  shipwrecked  off  St.  Augnstine,  but  none 
oi  the  ship's  company  were  lost  or  iiyured.  In 
Mav,  1784,  he  returned  to  England,  and  about 
midsummer,  1785,  "  had  the  name  of  Dr.  Wells 
affixed  to  the  door"  of  his  lodging.  He  "  passed 
several  years  almost  without  taking  a  single  fee," 
but  at  last  received  some  aid  in  the  shape^  of  an  ap- 
pointment as  one  of  the  physicians  to  the  Fins- 
Dury  Dispensary,  with  a  salary  of  £50  a  year. 
It  was  ten  years  before  his  income  from  every 
source  amounted  to  £250. 

During  this  period  he  published  in  1792,  An 
JSssay  on  Vision;  in  1796,  a  paper  in  the  Philo- 
sophical Transactions,  on  the  Influence  which  in- 
cites  the  muscles  of  animals  to  contract^  in  Mr. 
OahanVs  experiments;  in  1797,  Experiments  on 
the  Colour  of  the  Blood;  and  in  1811,  Experi- 
ments and  Observations  on  Vision, 

In  1800  he  was  attacked  with  a  slight  fit  of 
apoplexy,  the  recurrence  of  which  he  warded  off, 
as  he  supposes,  by  the  adoption  of  vegetable  diet. 

In  1812  he  commenced  some  researches  on  the 
subject  of  Dew.  Night  exposure,  and  labor  in 
antumn  in  this  matter,  brought  on  an  attack  of 
illness,  which  his  medical  friends  anticipated 
would  cause  his  death  in  a  few  months.  Upon 
receiving  this  intelligence,  he  immediately  set 
about  preparing  his  paper  on  Dew  forpuWication, 
as  his  scattered  memoranda  would  have  been  of 
no  service  to  the  world  after  his  death.  His 
philanthropic  endeavors  secured  his  fame  andper- 
naps  his  life,  for  he  recovered  from  his  dangerous 
disease. 

His  E<?sny  was  published  in  August,  1814.  It 
at  once  established  the  author  in  the  high  position 
as  a  scientific  writer  which  he  has  since  main- 
tained, the  work  having  been  recently  cited  by 
Lyell,  in  his  lectures  in  this  country,  as  the  best 
authority  on  its  subject.  Its  style,  like  that  of 
his  other  philosophiad  writings,  is  mai'ked  by  its 
ease  and  simplicity. 

The  restoration  to  health  was  but  a  temporary 
respite  from  the  attacks  of  disease  to  which  the 
closing  years  of  his  life  were  subjected.  "  His 
autobiography  was  dictated  by  him  at  intervals," 
says  the  editor  of  his  works,  "  during  his  illness, 
after  he  had  lost  all  hope  of  recovery,  and  while 
he  was  uncertain  whether  he  should  live  to  finish 
it,  and  when  he  was  too  feeble  to  speak  long,  or 
to  write  much."  It  must  be  considered  a  proof 
of  extraordinary  composure  and  vigor  of  mind 
in  such  circumstances.  The  closing  sentence  is 
dated  August  28,  1817,  and  a  brief  note  informs 
OS  that  their  author  died  on  the  evening  of  the 
18th  of  September  following. 

Dr.  Wells's  writings,  with  the  exception  of  a 
few  brief  biographical  sketches,  were  all  on  medi- 
cal and  scientific  topics.    A  volume  of  his  works, 
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Containing  Essays  on  Vision  and  Dew^  was  pub* 
lished  in  London  in  1816. 

BOBERT  DmSMOOB. 

In  1828  was  published  at  Haverhill,  Mass.,  a  vo- 
lume entitled,  Lwidental  Poems,  aecempanied 
with  Letters,  and  a  few  select  Pieces,  mostly  ori- 
ginals/or their  illustration,  together  with  a  Pre- 
face  and  Sketch  <^  the  Author^ s  Life,  by  Robert 
Dinsmoor,  the  "  Rustic  Bard."  This  was  a  wri- 
ter of  originality,  who  penned  verses  in  the  Scot- 
tish dialect  and  good  Saxon  English  on  occasional 
topics,  arising  from  personal  incidents,  the  corre- 
spondence of  his  fhends,  or  his  own  emotions. 
What  he  found  worth  living  for  he  considered 
good  enough  to  write  about,  and  set  it  down  with 
skill  and  simplicity.  He  belonged  to  a  family  of 
Scotch  Presbyterians,  who  had  settled  in  the  north 
of  Ireland,  and  had  emigrated  to  America  at  the 
beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century.  He  was 
bom  at  Windham  in  New  Hampshire,  October 
7, 1757.  His  father  (something  of  a  rhymer  too 
in  his  day)  was  a  soldier  in  the  old  French  war. 
The  eon  followed  the  example,  and  at  twenty 
was  at  the  battle  of  Saratoga.  Returning  he  be- 
came a  farmer  at  Yii^<ll^<ui^i  &^^  ^  zealous  Pres- 
bvterian,  passing  his  long  life  among  the  staunch 
old  settlers  of  Londonderry.*  The  bard's  early 
education  was  of  the  scantiest,  picked  up  at  the 
village  school  from  Master  Sauce,  an  old  British 
soldier,  and  a  Master  McKeen,  "  a  man  of  pro- 
found erudition,  but  very  dilatory  in  attending, 
who  if  he  took  in  hand  to  catch  a  squirrel  by  the 
way,  would  do  it  if  it  took  him  half  the  fore- 
noon,"t  from  whom  he  learned  reading  and  writ- 
ing. His  poetry  seems  to  have  come  by  nature 
and  the  reading  of  Robert  Bums.  It  had  \\i 
sentiment  and  its  Doric  humor,  which  did  not 
disdain  very  homely  realities,  as  in  the  account 
of  his  illness,  of  which  the  reader  will  be  satisfied 
on  the  production  of  a  single  stanza : — 

With  senna,  salts,  and  castor  oil. 

They  drench'd  me  every  little  while ; 
The  strong  disease  such  power  could  foU, 
To  yield  fldl  loth, 
At  length  we  found  the  foe  recoil, 
At  the  hot-bath. 


Whittier  has  described  his  old  age  in  a  genial 
picture  of  the  man  and  his  writings : — "  The  last 
time  I  saw  him  he  was  chaffering  in  the  market- 
place of  my  native  village  (Haverhill),  swapping 
potatoes,  and  onions,  and  pumpkins,  tor  tea,  cof- 
fee, molasses,  and,  if  the  truth  be  told,  New  Eng- 
land mm.  Three-Bcore  years  and  ten,  to  use  lus 
own  words — 

Hung  o*er  his  back. 
And  bent  him  like  a  muckle  pack. 

Yet  he  still  stood  stoutly  and  sturdily  in  his  thick 
shoes  of  cowhide,  hke  one  accustomed  to  tread 


*  For  some  interesting  memorials  of  this  settlement,  The 
HlstoTT  of  Londonderry,  by  the  Rev.  Edward  L.  Parker,  pub- 
lished In  Boston  in  1861,  maj  be  consulted. 

t  Life  of  the  Author,  written  bjr  himseli;  In  a  letter  to  Silas 
Betton,  Esq.,  of  Salem,  H.  H. 
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independently  the  soU  of  his  own  acrea— Ids 
broad,  honest  fiuie,  seamed  by  care,  and  darkened 
by  exposure  to  '  all  the  airts  that  blow,*  and  his 
white  hair  flowing  in  patriarchal  glory  beneath 
his  felt  hat  A  gonial,  jovial,  large-hearted  old 
man,  simple  as  a  child,  and  betraying,  neither  in 
look  nor  manner,  tliat  he  was  accustomed  to 

Feed  on  thoughts  which  volantMy  move 
Harmonious  numbers 

"  Peace  to  him.  In  the  ancient  bnrial-ground 
of  "Windham,  by  the  side  of  his  '  beloved  Molly,' 
and  in  view  of  the  old  mceting-houde,  there  is  a 
mound  of  earth,  where,  every  spring,  green  grasses 
tremble  in  the  wind,  and  the  warm  sunshine  colls 
out  the  flowers.  Tliero,  gathered  like  one  of  his 
own  rii>e  sheaves,  tlie  farmer-poet  sleeps  with  his 
fiithci-s.'^* 

* 
SKIP^  LAST  ADWJE, 

WriUm in (hs Bevrnt^rUh  p«ar of  Ihs avih&r^t aqs onM§fa- 
thrn'"*  fawrits  old  doa,  who  had  mrvicMd  hit  Ibth  ymr.  It 
1009  «erU  icith  Vi«  following  note  to  William  IHtmnoor^  flU 
barcTt  uncie,  toho  had  requetittd  a  copy  o/ik 

At  your  request,  kind  sir,  I  send  it. 
Skip's  last  advice — I  long  since  penn'd  it. 

In  honor  to  his  name,  i 
He  was  a  dog  of  noble  spint, 
Possessing  talents,  worth,  and  merit, 

And  died  in  honest  fame. 
The  rational  creation  may 

Learn  wisdom  from  tlie  brute- 
Profound  instruction  tliey  coi»vey. 

Sometimes  in  language  mute. 
Take  heed  thou,  and  read  thoa 

This  moral  from  my  poge, 
And  see  now,  with  me  now» 

A  base  degenerate  age. 

hdrodwMim, 

This  poor  auld  dog  liv'd  niony  a  year. 

But  now  he  did  begin  to  fear 

That  death  about  the  doors  was  creeping 

To  whip  him  off  when  he  was  sleepin' ; 

For  now  he  was  bnith  denf  an'  dumb, 

An'  eou'dna  hear  when  death  wad  come. 

When  he  was  young,  baith  spry  an*  nimble. 

The  fear  o*  beasts  ne*er  made  hnn  tremble; 

He  try*d  to  keep  the  com  frae  bears. 

An'  help'd  us  aye  to  sing  our  prayers ; 

But  now  his  teeth  were  a'  worn  out. 

An*  him  grown  weak  instead  of  stout, 

He  cou'dna  sing  he  was  sae  weak, 

An*  I  took  pity  for  his  sake. 

He  tum'd  his  een  to  me  inviting. 

An*  sign'd  to  me  to  do  his  writing ; 

I  took  the  hint,  an'  gat  my  pen. 

But  what  to  write  I  knew  not  then. 

I  by  acquaintance  knew  him  well. 

An  by  his  looks  his  thoughts  could  tdl, 

What  he  advis'd,  I  to  befriend  'im. 

In  Scottish  rhyme  have  rightly  penn*d  'en 

From  those  who  want  to  hear  these  lines, 

I  crave  th'  attention  o'  their  minds: — 

Tent  weel  1  for  'tis  Skip's  last  advice  I 
He  warns  ye  a*  now  to  be  wise ; 
Take  heed,  for  hell  no  tell  you*t  twice, 

For  now  he's  gawin* 
To  lea'  the  4}thy  fleas  an'  lice. 

That  Qs'd  to  gnaw  'im. 


«  Old  Fortntts  sod  Modem  Skstolies,  p.  80& 


After  breakfast  he  lay  down ; 
Qaotli  he,  *'  I  fear  I  snail  die  sooQ, 
Because  I  cannn  sing  my  tune, 

I  us*d  to  sing. 
Till  a'  the  hilb  an*  vallies  round 

Like  bells  wad  rii.g. 

Hear  me  a'  sizes  o*  my  kind, 

Baith  young  an*  auld,  keep  this  in  mind. 

An*  hearken  to  what  Fve  desigii'd 

Now  to  advise  y«: 
Be  guid,  an'  they'll  be  hard  to  find. 

That  will  despise  ye. 

Do  a*  you*re  able  for  your  bluid. 
And  forward  a'  your  masters*  gnid^ 
You  ought  to  do  *t  since  you're  alloTi'd 

To  serve  manKihd ; 
The  best  that  e'er  on  four  feet  stood. 

This  law  sliull  find. 

Let  generations  yet  \o  breed. 

Keep  mind  'o  this,  when  we  are  dead  I 

I'm  gaun  the  gate  aloc-k  wi'  6]>eed, 

O*  a'  the  earth ! 
Wow  I  but  tljey're  simpletons  indeed 

Wha  live  in  mirth. 

Don't  YOU  like  those  your  guid  time  spend. 
But  aye  think  on  your  latter  end  ; 
If  you've  done  ill,  try  to  amend. 

An'  gi'e  aye  praise. 
An'  thank  the  Ajie  wha  did  you  said 

Sae  mony  days. 

Though  like  a  lord  man  o*er 

An'  banp^  ye  round  wi'  chairs  an  stools 

An'  bruise  ye  wi'  the  auld  pot  bulls. 

Mind  not  their  powers — 
Their  bodies  maun  gang  to  the  mools. 

As  wcel  as  ours. 

Now  ere  I  auat,  I'll  ask  ye  a*. 
If  deacons  tliis  a  fau't  can  ca*. 
An'  for  the  same  hoist  me  awa' 

Unto  the  Session, 
An*  gar  me  satisfy  their  law 

For  my  transgression? 

Gif  ye  say  na  then,  I'll  believ*  it^ 
An*  never  let  mysel'  be  griev*t, 
Nor  o*  my  rest  at  night  be  reav't, 

Nor  be  eoncem'd ; 
But  say  it  is  a  lesson  priev% 

Aye  to  be  leara'd 

I  maun  hae  done,  farewell,  adieu ! 
Farewell  to  master  Billy  too, 
I  hoe  na  brenth  to  name  enon ; 

Death's  come  to  plunder — 
He's  taken  me  for  ane  I  trow, 

Sae  I  knock  under.** 


IHB  POR^  FABKWXLL  TO  TCT 


Forbear,  my  friend,  withdraw  your  plfH, 
Ask  not  a  song  from  one  like  me, 

O'ercast  with  clouds  of  sorrow  I 
My  spring  of  life,  and  summer's  fled, 
I  mourn  those  darling  comforts  deed. 

Regardless  of  to-morrow ! 
My  hnrp  is  on  tlie  willow  hung. 

Nor  aissipates  the  gloom  I 
My  sweetest  minstrers  aD  unstrung, 

And  silent  as  tlie  tomb  I 

My  lute  too,  is  mute  too, 

"VHiile  drops  the  trickling  tear! 

My  organ  makes  jargon. 

And  grates  my  wounded  ear. 
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Farewell,  jon  mould^riDg  roAnsion,  there. 
Where  first  I  drew  the  tiatal  air, 

And  learn'd  to  prate  and  l>luy. 
There  rose  a  little  filial  bana, 
Beneath  kind  parents'  fosteriiifT  hand — 

Their  names  let  live  for  aye ! 
They  tanglit  their  offspring  tliere  to  real 

And  hymn  their  Maker's  praise. 
To  say  their  catechism  and  creed. 

And  shun  all  vicious  ways. 

They  careftil  and  prayerful, 

Their  pious  precepts  press'd. 

With  ample  example 

Their  children  still  were  bless'd. 


m. 


Kind  man  I  my  gnardlnn  and  my  sire^ 
Friend  of  the  muse  and  poet's  lyre. 

With  genuine  wit  and  glee. 
How  sweetly  did  his  numbers  glide. 
When  all  delighted  by  his  side, 

He  read  his  verse  to  me  I 
The  parallel  was  drawn  between 

The  freedom  we  possess'd, 
And  where  our  fathers  long  had  been 

By  lords  an<l  bishops  press'd. 

His  rhyme  then  dia  chime  then, 

like  mono  through  my  heart ; 

Desiring,  aspiring, 

I  Btrove  to  gain  his  art. 

nr. 
No  more  111  tune  the  poef  s  lyre^ 
No  more  I'll  ask  the  muses'  fire. 

To  warm  my  chilling  breast ; 
No  more  FU  feel  the  genial  flame. 
Nor  seek  a  poefs  deathless  fame, 

But  silent  sink  to  rest 
Farewell,  the  mount,  call'd  Jenny's  Hill — 

Ye  stately  oaks  and  pines! 
Farewell,  yon  I>retty  purling  rill. 

Which  from  its  brow  deelineB, 

Meandering  and  wandering 

The  woodbines  sweet  among, 

Where  pleasure  could  measure 

The  bobylinkom's  song  t 

T. 

On  snmmer  evening,  calm  and  bright, 
0*er  yonder  summit's  towering  height. 

With  pleasure  «lid  I  roam ; 
Perhaps  to  seek  the  robin's  young, 
Or  the  mnvis*  warbling  tongne. 

And  bring  the  heifers  home^ 
See  from  my  foot,  the  nig^t-hawk  rise. 

And  leave  her  unfledged  pair, 
Then  quick  descending  from  the  skiei, 

Like  lightning  cut  ue  air. 

The  hares  there,  she  scares  there. 

And  through  the  pines  they  trip, 

They're  sought  then,  and  caught  then. 

By  my  compauioo.  Skip. 

Andover^s  steeples  there  were  seen. 
While  o'er  the  vast  expanse  between, 

I  did  with  wonder  gaze ; 
lliere,  as  it  were  beneath  my  feet, 
I  yiew'd  my  fiEither's  pleasant  seat — 


My  j^  in  younger  daysw 
here  Wii 


There  Windham  Range,  in  flowery  vest, 

Was  seen  in  robes  of  green. 
While  Cobbefs  Pond,  firom  east  to  west. 

Spread  her  bright  waves  between. 

Cows  lowing,  cocks  crowing, 

While  frogs  on  Cobbefs  shore,  * 


Lay  croaking  and  mocking 
The  bull's  tremendous  roar. 

m. 
The  fields  no  more  their  glories  wear, 
Tlie  forests  now  stand  bleak  and  bare. 

All  of  their  foliage  stript ; 
Tlie  rosy  lawn*  the  flowery  mead. 
Where  lambkins  used  to  play  and  feed. 

By  icy  fingers  nipt 
No  more  Fll  hear  with  ravish'd  ears, 

The  music  of  the  wood, 
Sweet  scenes  of  youth,  now  gone  with  years 

Long  pass'd  beyond  the  flood. 

Bereaved  and  grieved, 

I  solitary  wail. 

With  sighing  and  crying. 

My  drooping  spirits  fail 

vm. 
No  more  will  I  the  Spring  Brook  trace, 
Ko  more  with  sorrow  view  the  place 

Where  Mary's  wash-tub  stood. 
No  more  I'll  wander  tliere  alone, 
And  lean  upon  the  mossy  stone, 

Where  once  she  pil'd  her  wood. 
Twas  there  she  bleached  her  linen  cloth. 

By  yonder  bass-wood  tree ; 
From  that  sweet  stream  she  made  her  broth. 

Her  pudding  and  her  tea, 

Whose  rumbling  and  tumbling 

O'er  rocks  with  quick  despatch, 

Made  ringing  and  singing. 

None  but  her  voice  could  match. 

tx. 

Farewell,  sweet  scenes  of  rural  life. 
My  faithful  friends  and  loving  wife, 

*But  transient  blessings  all. 
Bereft  of  those,  I  sit  and  mourn ; 
The  spring  of  life  will  ne'er  return. 

Chill  death  grasps  great  and  small : 
I  fall  hefore  thee,  God  of  truth  I 

O,  hear  my  prayer  and  cry ; 
Let  me  enjoy  immortal  youth, 

With  saints  above  the  sky. 

Thy  praise  there.  Til  raise  there. 

With  all  my  heart  and  soul, 

Where  pleasure  and  treasure. 

In  boundless  oceans  roll. 


THX  SPABBOW.^ 

Poor  innocent  and  hapless  Sparrow  I 

Why  should  my  moal-board  gie  thoe  sorrow 

This  day  thou'll  chirp,  an'  mourn  the  morrow, 

Wr  anxious  breast — 
The  plough  has  turn'd  the  mould'ring  ftihx>w 

Deep  o'er  thy  nest 

Just  in  the  middle  o'  the  hill. 

Thy  neet  was  plae'd  wi'  cnriona  skill ; 

There  I  eepy'd  thy  little  bill 

Beneath  the  shade-^ 
In  tliat  sweet  bower  secure  frae  ill. 

Thine  eggs  thou  laid. 


*  Jiobert  DiMmoor  to  SOaa  Betton. 

Mt  Bcak  8i»— I  take  the  liberty  to  address  the  following 
poem  to  yon,  and  wish  you  to  correct  it  and  send  mc  yonr  caa- 
old  remarks  npon  It  I  will  not  say  eritldsm,  lest  It  eboixld 
prevent  my  ever  writing  any  more.  It  was  ocoasioncd  by  my 
emsbtnir  a  nest  of  Sparrow's  eggs,  wbcn  plongbtng  among  tbe 
com,  Jnly  90, 1818.    And  abont  that  t1m«,  I  saw  a  well-done 

Slece  in  the  Haverhill  Inteltigoncer,  In  Imitation  of  Bnms's 
ellirhtfnl  Nannv,  which  Induced  me  to  adopt  the  Scottish  dia- 
lect, that  It  might  the  hotter  resemble  his  beautiifal  moimtala 
dfdsy.— I  can  it  The  Sparrow. 
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Five  corns  o'  maize  had  there  been  drappit, 
kn*  through  the  stalks  thine  head,  thou  pappit ; 
The  drawioff  nowt  cooldna'  be  stappit, 

I  qaioldy  foun' — 
Syne  frae  thy  cozie  nest  thou  happit. 

An'  fluttering  ran. 

The  sklentin  stone  begnil'd  the  sheer,  ^  * 

In  Tain  I  trjr'd  the  plough  to  steer ; 
A  wee  bit  stumpie  i'  the  rear, 

Cam'  'tween  my  legs — 
An'  to  the  jee  side  gart  me  yeer. 

An'  cnish  thine  egg& 

Alas !  alas !  my  bonnie  birdie  I 

Thy  faithfu*  mate  flits  rouu'  to  guard  ye. 

Connubial  loyel  a  pattern  wordy 

The  pious  priest! 
What  savage  heart  could  be  sae  hardy. 

As  wound  thy  breast  f 

Thy  ruin  was  nae  fau't  o'  mine, 
(It  gars  me  greet  to  see  thee  pine ;) 
it  may  be  serves  his  great  design, 

Who  governs  all ; 
Omniscience  tents  wi'  eyes  divine, 

The  Sparrow's  fall 

A  pair  more  friendly  ne'er  were  married. 
Their  joys  an'  pains  were  equal  carried; 
But  now,  lUi  me !  to  grief  they're  hurried. 

Without  remead ; 
When  all  their  hope  an'  treosare's  buried 

Tis  sad  indeed. 

How  much  like  theirs  are  htmian  dools  1 
Their  sweet  wee  buims  laid  i'  the  mools, 
That  sovereign  Pow'r  who  nature  rules, 

Has  said  so  be  it; 
Bat  poor  bliu'  mortals  are  sio'  fools. 

They  canna'  see  it 

Nae  doubt,  that  He  wha  first  did  mate  us, 

Has  fizt  our  lot  as  sure  as  fate  is, 

And  when  he  wounds,  he  disna'  hate  us. 

But  only  this — 
Hell  gar  the  ills  that  here  await  us, 

Yield  lasting  bliss. 

▲  SOBAP. 

moth«r''8  brother,  who  was  a  luaUnant  at  the  lahtng  ^  G^ 
nsral  Bwrgoyne^  OcUiber  17, 1777.  A  9hort  Iteview  ^  thai 
Mapeimon.* 

My  faithful  friend,  and  uncle,  kind, 

I  would  bring  some  things  to  your  mind. 

Which  still  impress'd  on  mine  I  find. 

By  recollection ; 
That  seems  my  heart  with  yours  to  bind. 

In  strong  affection. 

From  my  first  dawn  of  life  you've  known  me ; 
When  nature  on  the  world  had  thrown  me^ 
You  did  a  first-bom  nephew  own  me, 

Or  younger  brother ; 
And  friendship  ever  since  have  shown  me, 

Kina  like  my  mother. 

Childhood  and  youth,  manhood  and  age. 
You've  been  my  friend  in  every  stage ; 
Sometimes  in  sport,  we  would  engage 

Our  nerves  to  try ; 
Sometimes,  t^  explore  the  musio  page. 

The  genius  ply. 

When  British  laws  would  us  enthral. 
Our  country  for  defence  did  call ; 


^  This  was  not  the  flxst  esmpslgn  they  hsd  been  in  the  war 
together. 


Then  martial  fire  inspired  us  aD^ 

To  arms  we  flew ; 
And  as  a  soldier,  stand  or  &11, 

I  went  with  you  I 

O'er  western  hills  we  travell'd  f:?, 
Pass'd  Saratoga  the  site  of  war. 
Where  Burgoyne  roll'd  his  feudal  car, 

Down  Hudson's  strand ; 
And  Gates,  our  glorious  western  star. 

Held  high  oonunand. 

From  the  green  ridge,  we  fflanc'd  our  eyea, 
Where  village  flames  iUmn^d  the  sides. 
Destruction  there  was  no  surprise. 

On  Hudson's  shore! 
Though  smoke  in  burning  pillars  riae, 

And  cannons  roar  I 

But  to  Fort  Edward*  we  were  sent. 
Through  icy  Bartenskiln  we  went, 
And  on  that  plain  we  pitch'd  our  tent, 

'Gainst  rain  and  snow ; 
Our  orders  there,  was  to  prevent 

The  flying  foe. 

By  counter  orders,  back  we  came. 
And  cross'd  the  Hu'Isoii  s  rapid  stream. 
At  Schuyler's  Mills,f  of  no  small  fiune. 

Thence  took  our  post. 
Near  Burgoyne's  line,  with  fixed  aim. 

To  take  his  host! 

With  courage  bold,  we  took  the  field. 
Our  foes  no  more  their  swords  could  wield, 
God  was  our  strength,  and  He  our  shield, 

A  present  aid  I 
Proud  Burgoyne's  army  there  did  yield. 

Ail  captive  made  1 

.Great  Britain's  honor  there  was  stainM, 
We  sang  a  glorious  victory  gsin'd  I 
From  hence  our  States  a  raiik  obtain'd, 

'Mongst  nations  great ; 
Our  future  glory  was  onlain'd. 

As  sure  as  fate  1 

To  Windham,  back  with  joy  we  tnni'd. 
Where  parents  dear  our  abeenee  mourii'd ; 
And  our  fair  friends  in  rapture  bum'd. 

To  see  our  faces ! 
Sweet  pearly  drops  their  cheeks  adom'd. 

In  our  embraces ! 

When  all  our  vanquish'd  foes  were  fled, 
Love,  peace,  and  harmony  were  shed. 
Like  oil  descending  on  the  head. 

Or  milk  or  wine ; 
Williams,!  the  man  of  God  ua  fed. 

With  food  divine. 

O !  let  not  you  and  I  forget. 
How  often  we've  together  met, 
like  Heman  and  Jeduthon,g  set 

In  God's  own  home ; 
And  solemnly  his  table  at. 

Renew 'd  our  vows  I 

And  when  the  sacred  scene  was  pest, 

We  sang  Doxology  at  last. 

To  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost, 

United  Three! 
One  God,  our  souls  redeemed  hast, 

So  let  it  be  I 


*  Fort  Edward  lies  on  the  east  side  of  the  river,  tveln 
miles  above  Saratoga. 

t  Then  called  Fort  Miller— the  rematns  of  the  old  flxt  ware 
then  to  be  seen. 

i  Rev.  Simon  Williams. 

t  The  two  principal  leaders  of  the  flinging  In  the  Ooagrefs- 
tion. 


While  reason  ia  her  seat  remuni. 

And  blood  runa  streuiiing  througt  my  v 

Or  meokory  her  power  ratains, 


FIBBSB  AMES. 

Thk  trftditional  reputation  of  Ames  fbr  eloquence, 
handed  down  by  his  friends  and  fellow  politioians, 
ha-i  not  expired  in  his  pnWisheil  writinga.  Ojib 
of  these  auecdotes  which  we  heard  related,  ex- 
hibits the  man ;  sensiUve,  oratorical,  and  poetical 
in  hU  ordinary  conversation.  The  news  of  the 
death  of  Hamilton,  which  gave  occaaon  to  one 
of  the  moat  pathetic  ami  brilliant  of  his  oratori- 
cal essays,  was  coinmaoicated  to  him  at  Dedham 
by  two  of  his  friends,  who  went  thither  for  the 
purpose.  They  found  hiin  on  his  gronnds,  walk- 
ing with  bis  sdclc  in  his  hand,  euperintending 
some  carpenters  at  work  for  liini.  He  was  told 
of  tiie  death  of  Hamilton,  and  its  manner.  Ab- 
•arl)ed  in  the  intelti^noe,  he  expressed  himself  in 
an  eloquent  aollloqiiy :  "  A  great  man  has  fallen" 
— and  eonljnued  enumerating  the  virtues  of  Ham- 
ilton, and  his  relations  to  hfi  times,  when,  as  he 
looked  down,  he  atmoli  a  thistle  with  his  oane. 
It  supplied  him  with  his  fuvorite  imagery; 
"Salient  and  pungent,  in  the  acnteness  of  hii* 
mind,"  he  proceeded,  "as  the  thorn  on  that  this- 
tle; soft  and  gentle  in  the  affections  of  his  heart, 
as  its  down." 

The  part  borne  by  Ames  in  polities  identifiea 
him  %vith  the  history  of  Federalism.  His  statue 
riiunld  always  preserve  its  niche  among  the  states- 
men of  his  oijHutry. 
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which  is  rather  a  eulogy  than  a  biography.*  His 
family  mn  back  to  the  Eov.  William  Ames,  the 
author,  in  England,  of  the  Uedalla  Theologin. 
His  grandfathLT  and  father  were  physicians,  the' 
latter.  Dr.  Natlinniel  Ames,  having  acquired  a 
household  reputation  throughout  New  England 
by  his  calculations  as  an  astronomer,  in  hia  alma- 
nacs or  Aitronomical  Diaritt,  whiii  were  pub- 
lished auccwaivdy  from  tlie  year  1735  to  the 
year  ITTS.f  He  kept  a  tBvem  at  Dedham,  which  J 
in  those  days  added  to  his  celebrity  and  influence. 
Fisher  Ames  ^ave  early  attention  to  classical 
lit«rature,  for  which  he  maintained  a  fundneas 
through  life.  He  wns  a  student  of  Harvard,  re- 
ceiving his  degree  in  17T4.  He  then  passed  a 
short  time  as  a  teaoher,  studied  law  in  the  ofiice 
of  William  Tudor,  wrot«  some  essays  on  the  poli- 
tics of  his  state  in  the  newspapers,  signed  Ludus 
Junius  Bmtus  and  Camillus,  in  I7S6<  was  chosen 
repreeentalive  to  the  state  legislature  in  1T68; 
was  the  first  representative  from  Suffolk  district 
to  the  firjt  Congress  under  tlie  Constitution, 
where  he  remained  during  the  whole  t«rm  of 
Washington's  administration,  ardently  advocating 
the  federal  pohcy.  and  delivering  his  great  speech, 
in  tlie  Hou^  of  Repre!>entatives,  on  austaining 
the  provisions  of  the  British  Treaty,  April  28, 
1798.  It  was  extorted  from  his  feeble  health  by 
the  pressure  of  the  times,  and  remains  a  inaster- 

Eiece  of  argument  supported  by  good  sense  and  a 
igh  honor.  The  skill  displayed  in  his  oratorical 
policy  ia  admirable.  It  courteously  winds  round 
the  opposition,  with  its  generous  allowances,  and 
Btranglee  them  in  its  embraces. 

Afur  he  left  Congress,  he  passed  hiitjme  most- 
ly in  retirement  on  his  farm  at  Dedham,  eier- 
cifing  his  pen  in  a  large  correspiindence  on  public 
affiiirB,  and  watching  the  position  of  his  country 
towards  France  with  unabated  interest  In  Feb- 
ruary, 1800,  he  delivered  a  eulogy  on  Washing- 
ton, at  the  request  of  the  Legislature  of  Massa- 
chusetts, a  atatesi  nanlike  and  eloquent  view  of 
the  character  and  positloa  of  hia  hero. 

His  healtii,  broken  frma  the  time  of  his  cou- 
gressioTial  life,  rapidly  declined  till  he  expired  on 
5ie  anniversary  of  the  Nationallndopendenoe,  July 
4,  1808,  having  Just  completed  hia  fiftieth  year. 
The  qualities  i^  his  mind  were  delicate  eensi- 
bility,  an  instinctive  sagacity  for  the  higher 
moralities  of  politics,  o  tine  poetical  vein  in  on 
active  jiincy,  which  combinea  with  his  physical 
accomplishments  of  a  manly,  winning  attitude 
and  well-toned  voice,  to  render  him  a  most  eiB- 
cient  orator. 

The  quick  and  forgetive  &ncy  of  Ames  led  to 
that  condensation  of  expres^on  which  is  Uie  pe- 
culiarity of  his  writings.  He  thought  in  figares. 
What  labored  deduction  conid  so  well  express  the 
twin  qualities  of  Hamilton's  private  and  public 
life  aa  this  brilliant  poetical  sentence:  "It  is  not 
as  Apollo,  enchanting  the  shepherds  with  his  lyre, 
tliat  we  deplore  him ;  it  is  ns  Hercules,  treache- 
rously al^n  in  the  midst  of  his  nntinished  labora, 
learing  the  world  overrun  with  monsters."  Or 
what  finer  transition  could  there  be  (n  m  the 


Fisher  Amea  wan  bom  at  Dedham,  near  Boston,' 
April  9,  1758.  Of  his  early  career  wo  have  but 
Hcant  mention  in  tlie  "Life"  prefixed  to  hia 
writing  by  Fresdent  Eirkland,  a  composition 


■  Thbi  Mr, 
•pnchoa  mid 

t  ThoT  mn  nnbll^hrd  by  bthi 
bf  K.  AouM,  Hid  (ftw  tlutVr  M. 


orlglnanr  prefflired  lo  (be  unocUon  of  Amu' 
btharud  taa;  to  UwrMrlTtl 
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softness  of  grief  to  its  cnerg}*,  than  in  this  passage 
of  lament,  steeped  in  the  very  life-blood  of  the 
heart :  "  The  tears  that  flow  on  this  fond  recital 
will  never  dry  np.  My  heart,  i)enetrated  with 
the  remembrance  of  the  man,  grows  h<iaid  as  I 
write,  and  I  could  pour  it  out  Hlce  water.  I  could 
weep,  too,  for  my  country,  which,  mouniftil  as  it 
is,  does  not  know  the  half  of  its  1oh<.  It  deeply 
laments,  when  it  turns  its  eves  back  and  Sics 
what  Hamilton  avos  ;  but  my  soul  stiffens  ^vith 
despair  when  I  think  what  Hamilton  would  have 
been."  IIow  findy  he  comparers  tlie  cooi-se  of 
"Washington  to  that  of  the  river  on  whicli  he 
dwelt:  "The  unambitiom  life  of  Washington, 
declining  fame  yet  courted  by  it,  seemed,  hkethe 
Ohio,  t*)  choose  its  long  way  through  solitudes, 
diff^ising  fertihty;  or,  like  his  <»wn  Potomac, 
widening  and  deepenint?  his  channel,  as  he  nj)- 
proaches  the'sea,  and  displaying  most  the  useful- 
ness and  serenity  of  his  greatness  towards  the 
end  of  his  course."  In  his  fears  of  the  progress 
of  democracy,  he  looks  in  vain  lor  any  iK)wer  to 
check  its  excesses :  "  Surely,"  says  he,  "  not  the 
Judiciary,  for  we  cannot  exjuKit  the  ottice  of  the 
priesthood  from  the  victim  at  the  altar."  Again 
ne  writes :  "  We  liave  no  Juvenal ;  and  if  we 
had,  he  would  scorn  to  diasect  the  vice  that  wants 
fimmess  for  the  knife,  to  elevate  that  he  might 
hit  his  object,  and  to  dignify  low  profligacy  to  be 
the  vehicle  of  a  loath-ome  immortalitv."  Of  the 
supporters  of  the  French  Revolution,  he  wrote  : 
"T!ie  *  enlightened'  philoso|)hists  surveyed  the 
agitations  of  the  world  as  if  they  did  not  live  in 
it ;  as  if  they  occupied,  as  mere  spectators,  a  safe 
po>ition  in  some  star,  and  beheld  revolutions 
sometimes  brightening  the  disk  of  this  planet 
Avith  their  fires,  and  at  others  dimming  it  with 
their  vapors.  They  could  contemplate,  unmoved, 
the  whirlwind,  lifting  the  hills  from  their  base 
and  mixing  their  niins  with  the  clouds.  They 
could  see  the  foundations  of  society  gaping  in 
fissures,  as  when  an  earthqu;dve  struggles  from  the 
centre.  A  true  philosopfier  is  8ui>erior  to  humani- 
ty ;  he  could  walk  at  ease  over  this  earth  if  it 
were  uni)eopled;  he  could  tread,  with  all  the 
pleasure  of  curiosity,  on  its  cinders  the  day  after 
the  final  conflagration."  In  his  Letaaiu  from 
History^  comparing  the  policy  of  Jefferson 
towards  France  with  that  of  England  in  the  old 
French  war,  he  has  this  bold  illustration :  "  Great 
Britain  looked  at  these  aggressions,  and  she  saw 
in  the  whole  aspect  of  ait'airs,  as  in  a  looking- 
glass,  blotches  of  dishonor,  like  leprosy,  in  her 
face,  if  she  should  bear  these  wrongs  with  a 
tameness  that  she  foresaw  would  multiply 
them." 

The  conclusion  of  his  speech  on  the  British 
Treaty,  when  he  alludes  to  his  feeble  health,  could 
hardly  be  surpassed  for  delicacy  or  force :  ♦  "  I 


*  I>r.  Charles  Caldwell,  who  attended  tho  debates.  In  his 
Antobiofrapby  tbns  speaks  of  Ames's  elooaence:  ^He  was 
decidedly  one  of  the  most  splendid  rhetoricians  of  the  ajre. 
Two  of  his  speeches,  In  a  special  manner — that  on  Jav's  treaty, 
and  that  osoally  called  his  '  Tomahawk  Speech,'  (because  it  In- 
elnded  some  resplendent  passaicres  on  Indian  nutf-'-acres)— were 
tho  most  brllUarit  and  fascinating  spi^imens  of  eloquence  I 
hare  ever  heard ;  yet  have  I  listened  to  some  of  the  most  cele- 
brated speakers  in  the  British  parliament— among  others,  to 
Wllbtribroe  and  Mackintosh,  Phinket,  Brongham  and  Can- 
ning; and  Pr.  Priestley,  who  was  familiar  with  the  oratory  of 
Pitt  the  /kther  and  Pitt  the  son,  and  also  with  that  of  Bnrko 
and  Fox,  made  to  mysilf  the  acknowledgment,  that,  in  hit 
own  words,  the  speech  of  Ames,  on  the  British  Treaty,  was 


have  been  led  by  my  feelings  to  speak  more  st 
length  than  I  had  intended.  Yet  I  have  perhaps 
as  little  personal  interest  in  the  event  as  any  one 
here.  There  is,  I  believe,  no  member,  who  wiD 
not  think  his  chance  to  be  a  witness  of  the  con- 
hequences  greater  than  mine.  If,  however,  tbe 
vote  should  pass  to  r^ect,  and  a  spirit  should  rise, 
as  it  will,  with  the  pubUc  diKirders,  to  make 
*  confusion  worse  confounded,'  ^ven  I,  sleniler 
and  almost  broken  as  my  hold  upon  life  is,  may 
outhve  the  government  and  constitution  of  my 
courttry." 

The  correspondence  of  Ames,  recently  pub- 
lished* by  his  bon,  Seth  Ames,  shows  the  politi- 
cian in  his  most  confidential  moods,  writing  to 
his  poUtical  iriends  on  the  politics  in  which  he 
bore  a  iiersonal  part,  from  his  introduction  to  the 
first  Congress  under  the  Constitution,  in  Xew 
York,  in  1789,  to  his  last  Dedham  letters  to 
Timotliy  Pickering  and  Josiah  Quincy,  at  the 
close  of  the  year  preceding  his  death.  The  party 
spirit  of  Federalism  Uves  again  in  these  pajge^ 
Well  grounded  in  the  principles  of  conservatism, 
and  \iith  a  deeply  ftnmded  respect  for  the  Consti- 
tution, Ames  mingled  with  his  convictions  tbe 
restless  anticipations  of  a  mind  given  to  despon- 
dency. For  a  new  state,  he  was  somethingof  a 
croaker;  a  man  constitutionally  timid.  Tliere 
were  *'the  fears  of  the  brave"  in  his  composition; 
but,  if  he  doubteil  of  afiairs,  it  was  with  a  pa- 
triotic motive  and  acute  philosophic  argument  to 
8UpT)ort  him.  '*  Government,"'  he  writes  from 
Philadelphia,  to  his  constant  correspondent, 
George  Kichai-ds  Minot,  "  here  is  in  the  cradle, 
and  good  men  must  watch  their  ou-n  child,  or  it 
will  die  and  be  made  away  with."  No  one  watch- 
e<l  more  vigilantly  than  Ames,  or  cried  '*  Woh'I 
wolf  I"  to  the  child  oftener. 

The  letters  of  Ames  are  sharply  written,  with 
point  and  occasional  felicities  of  expression,  but 
they  are  not  elaborate  or  highly  finished  compo- 
sitions, rarely  partaking  of  the  essay  character  of 
some  of  Webster's  epistles. 

In  his  religious  views,  Ames  was,  by  chcnoe 
and  principle,  a  member  of  the  Protestant  Epis- 
copal Church. 

MORBTBOtTi  SKLATIOKB  VX  XVWIPAFXB8.t 

(Addressed  to  Printera) 

It  seems  as  if  new8p^>er  wares  were  made  to  rait 
a  market,  as  much  as  any  other.  The  starera,  and 
wonderera,  and  gapers,  engross  a  very  large  share 
of  tlie  attention  of  all  the  sons  of  the  type.  £xti«- 
ordinary  events  multiply  upon  us  sorprisingly. 
Gazettes,  it  is  seriously  to  be  feared,  will  not  long 
allow  room  to  any  thmg  that  is  not  loathsome  er 
shocking.  A  newspaper  is  pronounced  to  be  very 
lean  and  destitute  of  matter,  if  it  contains  no  aeooont 
of  murders,  suicides,  prodigies,  or  roonstmu^  births. 

Somite  of  these  tales  excite  horror,  and  others  dis- 
gust; yet  tlie  fashion  reigns,  hke  a  tyrant,  to  relish 
wonders,  and  almost  to  relish  notliin'g  eli^e.  Is  this 
a  reasonable  taste  ?  or  is  it  monstrons  and  worthy 
of  ridicule  ?  Is  the  History  of  Newgate  t!»e  odIt 
one  worth  reading?    Are  oddities  only  to  be  hunf- 


*the  most  bewttchlnft  yXf^e  of  parltamentoiy  omtory  b«  had 
ever  listened  to.'  "—i'alou^s  Avtofdognsphtf^  114^ 

•  Works  of  Fisher  Ames,  witli  a  selection  frt>ra  hi<  Sptt-^-b  -» 
and  Corrcspondonc*.  Edited  by  bis  son,  Seth  Amca.  7Vo 
TolLBra    Boftton.    little.  Brown  A;  Ca    1S54. 

t  Firtt  pQblUbed  in  tbe  Palladlom,  October,  1801. 
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e<]  f  Pray  tell  ua,  men  of  ink,  if  our  free  presses  are 
to  diifase  information^  and  we,  the  poor  ignorant 
people,  can  cet  it  in  no  other  way  than  by  newspa- 
pers, what  knowledge  we  are  to  glean  from  the 
blundering  lies,  or  the  tiresome  truths  about  thunder 
storms,  that,  strange  to  tell  U  kill  oxen,  or  bum 
barns ;  and  cats,  that  bring  two-headed  kittens ;  and 
sows,  that  eat  their  own  pigs  ?  The  crowing  of  a 
hen  is  supposed  to  forebode  cuokledom;  and  the 
ticking  of  a  little  bug  in  the  wall  threatens  yellow 
fever.  It  seems  really  as  if  our  newspapers  were 
busy  to  spread  superstition.  Omens,  ana  dreams, 
ant]  prodigies,  are  recorded,  as  if  they  were  worth 
miodiag.  One  would  think  our  gazettes  were  in- 
tended for  Roman  readers,  who  were  silly  enough  to 
make  account  of  such  things.  We  ridicule  the 
papists  for  their  cretlulity ;  yet,  if  all  the  trumpery 
of  our  papers  is  believed,  we  have  little  right  to 
.  laugh  at  any  set  of  people  on  earth ;  and  if  it  is  not 
believed,  wny  is  it  printed  f 

Surely  extraordinary  events  have  not  the  best 
title  to  our  studious  attention.  To  -study  nature  or 
man,  we  ought  to  know  things  that  are  in  the  ordi- 
nary course,  not  the  unaccountable  things  that  hap- 
pen out  of  it. 

This  country  is  said  to  measure  seven  hundred 
millions  of  acres,  and  is  inhabited  by  almost  six 
millions  of  people.  Who  can  doubt,  then,  that  a 
great  many  crimes  will  be  conunitted,  and  a  great 
many  strange  things  will  happen  every  seven 
years  ?  There  will  be  thunder  showers,  that  will 
split  tough  white  oak  ti'ces:  and  hail  storms,  that 
will  cost  some  farmers  the  full  amount  of  twenty 
nhUlinga  to  mend  their  glass  windows ;  there  will 
be  taverns,  and  boxing  matches,  and  elections,  and 
gouging  and  driukii.g,  and  love  and  murder,  and 
iniDiiiog  in  debt,  and  running  awny,  and  suicide. 
J^ow,  if  a  man  tupposes  eight,  or  ten,  or  twenty 
dozen  of  these  amusing  events  will  huppen  in  a  sin- 
gle year,  is  he  not  just  as  wise  as  another  man,  who 
reads  fifty  columns  of  amazing  particulars,  and,  of 
course,  knows  that  they  have  happened  ? 

This  state  has  almost  one  hundred  thousand 
dwelling  houses ;  it  would  be  stratige  if  all  of  them 
should  escape  fire  for  twelve  months.  Yet  is  it 
very  profitable  for  a  man  to  become  a  deep  student 
of  all  the  accidents  by  which  they  are  consumed! 
He  should  take  good  care  of  his  chimney  comer,  and 
put  a  fender  before  the  back-log,  before  he  goes  to 
Ded.  Having  done  this,  he  may  let  his  aunt  or 
grandmother  read  by  day,  or  meditate  by  night,  the 
terrible  newspaper  articles  of  fires;  how  a  maid 
dropped  asleep  reading  a  romance,  and  the  bed 
clotnes  took  fire ;  how  a  boy,  searching  in  a  garret 
for  a  hoard  of  nuts,  kindled  some  flax ;  and  now  a 
mouse,  warming  his  tail,  caught  it  on  fire,  and  car- 
ried it  into  his  hole  in  the  floor. 

Some  of  the  shocking  articles  in  the  papers  raise 
simple,  and  very  simple,  wonder ;  some  terror ;  and 
some  horror  and  disgust  Now  what  instruction  is 
there  in  these  endless  wonders  ?  Who  is  the  wiser 
or  happier  for  reading  the  accounts  of  them  I  On 
the  contrary,  do  they  not  shock  tender  minds,  and 
addle  shidlow  brains?  They  make  a  thousand  old 
maids,  and  eight  or  ten  thousand  booby  boys, 
afraid  to  go  to  bed  alone.  Worse  than  this  hap- 
pens ;  for  s<ime  eccentric  minds  are  turned  to  mis- 
chief by  such  accounts  as  they  receive  of  troops  of 
iucendiaries  burning  our  oitiee :  the  spirit  of  imita- 
tion is  contagious ;  and  boys  are  found  unaccounta- 
bly bent  to  do  as  men  do.  Wlien  the  man  flew 
from  the  steeple  of  the  North  church  fifty  years 
ago,  every  unlucky  boy  thought  of  nothing  but 
flying  from  a  sign-post 

It  was  once  a  fashion  to  stab  heretics ;  and  Ra- 


vaiUac,  who  stabbed  Henry  the  Fourth  of  France, 
the  assassin  of  the  Duke  of'^Guise,  and  of  the  Duke 
of  Buckingham,  with  many  others,  only  followed 
the  fashion.  Is  it  not  in  the  power  of  newspapers 
to  spread  fiishions;  and  by  dinning  burnings  and 
murders  in  everybody's  ears,  to  detain  all  rash  and 
mischievous  tempers  on  such  subjects,  long  enough 
to  wear  out  the  nrst  impression  of  horror,  and  to  pre- 
pare them  to  act  what  they  so  fauniliarly  contem- 
plate! Yet  there  seems  to  be  a  sort  o/^rivalship 
among  printers,  who  shall  have  the  most  wonders, 
and  the  strangest  and  most  horrible  crimes.  This 
taste  will  multiply  prodigies.  Tlie  superstitious 
Romans  used  to  K>rbid  reports  of  new  prodigies, 
while  they  were  performing  sacrifices  on  such  ae- 
countSb 

Every  horrid  story  in  a  newspaper  produces  a 
shock ;  but,  after  some  time,  this  shock  lessensi  At 
length,  such  stories  are  so  fiu*  from  giving  pain,  that 
they  rather  raise  curiosity,  and  we  desire  nothing  so 
much  as  the  particulars  of  terrible  tragedies.  The 
wonder  is  as  easy  as  to  stare ;  and  the  most  vacant 
mind  is  the  most  in  need  of  such  resources  as  cost  no 
trouble  of  scrutiny  or  reflection ;  it  is  a  sort  of  food 
for  idle  curiosity  tnat  is  readily  chewed  and  digested. 

On  the  whole,  we  may  insist  that  the  increasing 
fashion  for  printing  wonderful  tales  of  crimes  ana 
accidents  is  worse  than  ridiculous,  as  it  corrupts 
both  the  public  taste  and  morals.  It  multiples 
fables,  prodigious  monsters,  and  crimes,  and  tiius 
makes  snocking  things  familiar ;  while  it  withdraws 
all  popular  attention  from  familiar  truth,  because  it 
is  not  shocking. 

Now,  Measrsw  Printers,  I  pray  the  whole  hon- 
ourable craft  to  banish  as  many  murders,  and  horrid 
accidents,  and  monstrous  births  and  prodi^es  from 
their  gazettes,  as  their  readers  will  permit  them ; 
and,  by  degrees,  to  coax  them  bock  to  contemplate 
life  and  manners ;  to  consider  common  events  with 
some  common  sense ;  and  to  study  nature  where  she 
can  be  known,  rather  than  in  those  of  her  ways 
where  she  really  is,  or  is  represented  to  be,  inexpli- 
cable. 

Strange  events  are  facts,  and  as  such  should  be 
mentioned,  but  with  brevity  and  in  a  cursory  man- 
ner. They  afford  no  ground  for  popular  reasoning 
or  instruction;  and,  therefore,  the  horrid  details 
that  make  each  particular  hair  stiffen  and  stand  up- 
right in  the  reader's  head  ought  not  to  be  given. 
In  short,  they  must  be  mentioned;  but  sensible 
printers  and  sensible  readers  will  think  that  way  of 
mentioning  them  the  best  that  impresses  them  least 
on  the  public  attention,  and  that  hurries  them  on 
the  most  swiftly  to  be  forgotten. 

A  SKSTOH  OP  THS  OHAaAOTBB  OF  ALKXAlfDSB  HAMILTOir. 

The  following  sketch,  written  Immediately  after  the  death 
of  the  ever  to  be  lamented  Hamilton,  was  road  to  a  select 
company  of  fHends,  and  at  their  desire  It  first  appeared  in  the 
Bepertory,  July,  180i. 

It  is  with  really  great  men  as  with  great  literary 
works,  the  excellence  of  both  is  best  tested  by  the 
extent  and  durableness  of  their  impression.  The 
public  has  not  suddenly,  but  after  an  experience  of 
five-and-twenty  years,  taken  that  impression  of  the 
just  celebrity  of  Alexander  Hamilton,  that  nothing 
but  his  extraordinary  intrinsic  merit  could  have 
made,  and  still  less  could  have  made  so  deep  and 
maintained  so  long.  In  this  case,  it  is  safe  and  cor- 
rect to  judge  by  effects ;  we  sometimes  calculate  the 
height  of  a  mountain,  by  measuring  the  length  of  its 
shadow. 

It  is  not  a  p&H:y,  for  party  distinctions,  to  the 
honor  of  our  citizens  be  it  said,  are  confounded  by 
the  event ;  it  is  a  nation  that  weeps  for  its  bereave- 
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ment  We  we«p,  as  the  Romans  did  over  the  ashes 
of  Germoniciia.  It  is  a  thoughtful,  foreboding  sor- 
row, that  takes  possession  of  the  heart,  and  sinks  it 
with  no  counteneited  heaviness. 

It  is  here  proper  and  not  invidious  to  remark,  that 
as  the  emulation  excited  by  conducting  great  aJSairs 
commonly  trains  and  exhibits  great  talents,  it  is  sel- 
dom the  case  that  the  fairest  and  soundest  judgment 
of  a  great  man's  merit  is  to  be  gained,  exclusively, 
from  his  associates  in  counsel  or  in  aetioa  Persons 
of  conspicuous  merit  themselves  are,  not  unfrequent> 
ly,  bad  judges,  and  still  worse  witnesses  on  this 
point;  often  rivals,  sometimes  enemies;  almost  al- 
ways unjust,  and  still  oftener  envious  or  cold.  The 
opinions  tbey  giv^^  to  the  public,  as  well  as  those 
they  privately  formed  for  themselves,  are  of  course 
discolored  with  the  hue  of  their  prejudices  and  re- 
sentments. 

But  the  body  of  the  people,  who  cannot  feel  a 
spirit  of  rivalsbip  towards  those  whom  they  see  ele- 
vated by  nature  and  education  so  far  above  their 
heads,  are  more  equitable,  and,  supp<»sin^  a  compe- 
tent time  and  opportunity  for  information  on  the 
subject,  more  intelligent  judges.  Even  party  rancor, 
eager  to  maim  the  living,  scorns  to  strip  the  slain. 
The  moat  hostile  passions  are  soothed  or  baffled  by 
the  fall  of  their  antiigonist  Then,  if  not  sooner,  the 
very  multitude  will  fairly  decide  on  character,  ac- 
eording  to  their  experience  of  its  impression ;  and 
as  long  as  virtue,  not  unfrequently  for  a  time  ob- 
flcored,  is  ever  respectable  when  distinctly  seen, 
they  cannot  withhold,  and  they  will  not  stint  their 
admiration. 

If^  then,  the  popular  estimation  is  ever  to  be  taken 
for  the  true  one,  the  oneommonly  profound  public 
sorrow  for  the  death  of  Alexander  Hamilton  suf- 
ficiently explains  and  vindicates  itself  He  had  not 
made  himself  dear  to  the  passions  of  the  multitude 
by  condescending,  in  defiance  of  his  honor  and  con- 
science, to  become  their  instrument;  he  is  not  la- 
mented, because  a  skilful  flatterer  is  now  mute  for 
ever.  It  was  by  the  practice  of  no  art,  by  wearing 
no  disguise;  it  was  not  by  accident,  or  by  the  levity 
or  profligacy  of  party,  but  in  despite  of  ito  malignant 
misrepresentation ;  it  was  by  bold  and  inflexible  ad- 
herence to  truth,  by  loving  his  country  better  than 
himself,  preferring  its  interests  to  its  favor,  and  serv- 
ing it  when  it  was  unwilling  and  unthankful,  in  a 
manner  that  no  other  person  could,  that  he  rose; 
and  the  true  popularity,  the  homage  that  is  paid  to 
virtue,  followed  him.  It  was  not  m  the  power  of 
party  or  envy  to  pull  him  down ;  but  he  rose  with 
the  refolgence  of  a  star,  till  the  very  prejudice  that 
could  not  reach,  was  at  length  almost  ready  to 
adore  him. 

It  is  indeed  no  imagined  wound  that  inflicts  so 
keen  an  anguish.  Since  the  news  of  his  defith,  the 
novel  and  strange  events  of  Europe  have  succeeded 
each  other  unregarded;  the  nation  has  been  en- 
chained to  its  subject,  and  broods  over  its  grief, 
which  is  more  deep  than  eloquent,  which  though 
dumb,  can  make  itself  felt  without  utterance,  and 
which  does  not  merely  pass,  but  like  an  electrical 
shock,  at  the  same  instant  smites  and  astonishes,  as 
it  Passes  from  Georgia  to  New  Hampshire. 

There  is  a  kind  of  force  put  upon  our  thoughts  by 
this  disaster,  which  detains  and  rivets  them  to  a 
closer  contemplation  of  those  resplendent  virtues, 
that  are  now  lost,  except  to  memory,  And  there  they 
wiU  dwell  for  ever. 

That  writer  would  deserve  the  fame  of  a  public 
benefactor  who  could  exhibit  the  character  of  Ham- 
ilton, with  the  truth  and  force  that  all  who  inti- 
mately knew  him  conceived  it ;  his  example  would 
then  take  the  same  ascendant  as  his  talenta  The  por- 


trait alone,  however  exquisitely  finished,  cotdd  not 
inspire  genius  where  it  is  not;  but  if  the  world 
should  again  have  possession  of  so  rare  a  gift,  it 
might  awaken  it  where  it  sleeps,  as  by  a  spark  from 
heaven's  own  altar ;  for  surely  if  there  \b  any  thing 
like  divinity  in  man,  it  is  in  his  admiration  <tf  vir- 
tue; 

But  who  alive  can  exhibit  this  portrait  ?  If  our 
age,  on  that  supposition  more  fruitful  Uion  any  other, 
had  produced  two  Hamiltons,  one  of  them  might 
then  nave  depicted  the  other.  To  delineate  genius 
one  must  feel  its  power ;  Hamilton,  and  he  alone, 
with  all  its  inspirations,  could  have  transfused  its 
whole  fervid  soul  into  the  picture,  and  swelled  ita 
lineaments  into  life.  The  writer's  mind,  expanding 
with  his  own  peculiar  enthusiasm,  and  glowing  with 
kindred  fires,  would  then  have  stretched  to  the  di- 
mensions of  his  subject. 

Such  is  the  infirmity  of  human  nature,  it  is  Terr 
difficult  for  a  man  who  is  greatly  the  superior  of  bis 
associates,  to  preserve  their  friendship  without 
abatement ;  yet,  though  he  could  not  jtoesibly  con- 
ceal his  superiority,  he  was  so  little  inclined  to  dis- 
play it,  he  was  so  much  at  ease  in  its  posseesioo, 
that  no  jealousy  or  envy  chilled  his  bosom,  wh«a 
his  friends  obtained  praise.  He  was  indeed  so 
entirely  the  friend  of  his  friends,  so  magnftnimoaa, 
so  superior,  or  more  properly  so  insei^sible  to  aH 
exclusive  selfishness  of  spirit,  so  frank,  so  ardent, 
yet  so  little  overbearing,  so  much  trusted,  admired, 
beloved,  almost  adored,  that  his  power  over  their 
affections  was  entire,  and  lasted  through  his  life. 
We  do  not  believe  tliat  he  left  any  worUiy  mui  his 
foe  who  had  ever  been  his  friend. 

Men  of  the  most  elevated  minds  have  not  always 
the  readiest  discernment  of  character.  Perhi4)e  be 
was  sometimes  too  sudden  and  too  lavish  in  bestow- 
ing his  confidence ;  his  manly  spirit,  disdaining  arti- 
fice, suspected  none.  But  while  the  power  of  his 
friends  over  him  seemed  to  have  no  limits^  and 
really  had  none,  in  respect  to  those  things  which 
were  of  a  nature  to  be  yielded,  no  man,  not  the 
Roman  Cato  himself^  was  more  inflexible  on  every 
point  that  touched,  or  only  seemed  to  touch,  inte^ 
grity  and  honor.  With  him,  it  was  not  enough  to  be 
unsuspected ;  his  bosom  would  have  glowed,  like  a 
furnace,  at  its  own  whispers  of  reproach.  Here 
purity  would  have  seemed  to  him  below  prai»e; 
and  such  were  his  habits,  and  fiuch  his  nature,  that 
the  pecuniary  temptations,  which  many  others  can 
only  with  great  exertion  and  self-denial  resist,  had 
no  attractions  for  him.  He  was  very  fiu-  from  ob- 
stinate ;  yet,  as  his  friends  assailed  his  opiniona  widi 
lees  profound  thought  than  he  had  devoted  to  them, 
they  were  seldom  shaken  by  discussion.  He  de- 
fended them,  however,  with  as  much  mildness  as 
force,  and  evinced,  that  if  he  did  not  yield,  it  was 
not  for  want  of  gentleness  or  modesty. 

The  tears  that  flow  on  this  fond  recital  will  never 
dry  up.  My  heart,  penetrated  with  the  remem- 
brance of  the  man,  grows  liquid  as  I  write,  and  I 
could  pour  it  out  like  water.  I  could  weep  too  for 
my  country,  which,  moumful  as  it  is,  does  not  know 
the  half  of  its  loss.  It  deeply  laments,  when  it 
turns  its  eyes  back,  and  sees  what  Hamilton  was ; 
but  my  soul  stiffens  with  deepair  when  I  think  what 
Hamilton  would  have  been. 

His  social  affections  and  his  private  yirtnes  are 
not,  however,  so  properly  the  object  of  public  atten- 
tion, as  the  conspicuous  and  commanding  qualities 
that  gave  him  his  fame  and  influence  in  the  worid 
It  Ib  not  as  Apollo,  enchanting  the  shepherds  with 
his  lyre,  that  we  deplore  him ;  it  is  as  Hercules, 
treacherously  slain  in  the  midst  of  his  unfinished 
labors^  leaving  the  world  overrun  with  monsteta, 
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His  early  life  we  pass  oyer;  though  his  heroic 

Syint  in  the  army  has  furuishod  a  theme  that  is 
ear  to  patriotism  and  will  be  sacred  to  glory. 
In  all  the  differeut  stations  in  which  a  life  of 
active  uscfulnesa  has  placed  him,  we  find  him  not 
more  remarkably  dbtiugoished  by  the  extent,  than 
by  the  variety  and  versatility  of  his  talents.  lu 
every  place  he  made  it  apparent,  that  no  other  man 
could  have  filled  it  so  well ;  and  in  times  of  critical 
importance,  in  which  alone  he  desired  employment, 
his  services  were  justly  deemed  absolutely  indis- 
pensabla  As  secretary  of  the  treasury,  his  was 
the  powerful  spirit  that  presided  over  the  chaos : 

Conftulon  beard  his  voice,  and  wild  aproar 
Stood  ruled.    .... 

Indeed,  in  organizing  the  federal  government  in 
1789,  every  maa  of  either  sense  or  candor  will  al- 
low, the  dimculty  seemed  greater  than  the  first-rate 
abilities  could  surmount.  Tlie  event  has  shown  that 
his  abilities  were  greater  than  those  difficulties.  He 
surmounted  them — and  Wiishington's  administration 
was  the  most  wise  a.id  beneficent,  the  most  prospe- 
rous, and  ought  to  be  the  moet  popular,  that  ever 
was  intrusted  with  the  affairs  of  a  nation.  Great  as 
was  Washington's  merit,  much  of  it  in  plan,  much 
in  execution,  will  of  course  devolve  upon  his  minis- 
ter. 

As  a  lawyer,  his  comprehensive  genius  reached 
the  principles  of  his  profession ;  he  compassed  its  ex- 
tent, he  fathomed  its  profound,  perhaps  even  more 
familiarly  and  easily,  than  the  ordinary  rules  of  its 
practice.  With  most  men  law  is  a  trade  ;  with  him 
it  was  a  science. 

As  a  statesman,  he  was  not  more  distinguished  by 
the  great  extent  of  his  views,  than  by  the  caution 
witli  which  he  provided  against  impediments,  and 
the  watchfulness  of  his  care  over  right  and  the  lib- 
erty of  the  subject  In  none  of  the  many  revenue 
bills  which  he  framed,  though  committees  reported 
them,  is  there  to  be  found  a  single  clause  that  savors 
of  despotic  power;  not  one  that  the  sagest  champions 
of  law  and  liberty  would,  on  that  ground,  hesitate  to 
.  approve  and  adopt. 

It  is  rare  that  a  man,  who  owes  bo  much  to  na- 
ture, descends  to  seek  more  from  industry ;  but  he 
seemed  to  depend  on  industry,  as  if  nature  had  done 
nothing  for  hiOL  His  habits  of  investigation  were 
very  remarkable;  his  mind  seemed  to  cling  to  his 
subject  till  he  had  exhausted  it.  Hence  the  uncom- 
mon superiority  of  his  reasoning  powers,  a  su- 
periority that  seemed  to  be  augmented  from  every 
source,  and  to  be  fortified  by  every  auxiliary,  learn- 
ing, taste,  wit,  inmgination,  and  eloquence.  These 
were  embellished  and  enforced  by  his  temper  and 
manners,  by  his  fame  and  his  virtues.  It  is  diifiuult, 
in  the  miost  of  such  various  excellence,  to  say  iu 
what  particular  the  effect  of  his  greatness  was  most 
manifest.  No  man  more  promptly  discerned  truth ; 
DO  man  more  clearly  displayed  it;  it  was  not  merely 
made  visible,  it  seemed  to  come  bright  with  illumi- 
nation from  his  lips.  But  prompt  and  clear  as  he 
was,  fervid  as  Demosthenes,  like  Cicero  full  of  re- 
source, he  was  not  less  renmrkable  for  the  copious- 
ness and  completeness  of  his  argument,  that  left  lit- 
tle for  cavil,  and  nothing  for  doubt  Some  men  take 
their  strongest  argument  as  a  weapon,  and  use  no 
other ;  but  he  left  uothingto  be  inquired  for  more, 
nothing  to  be  answered.  He  not  only  disarmed  his 
adversaries  of  their  pretexts  and  objections,  but  he 
stripped  them  of  all  excuse  for  having  urged  them : 
he  confounded  and  subdued  as  well  ns  convinced. 
He  indemnified  them,  however,  by  making  his  dis- 
cussion a  complete  map  of  his  subject,  so  that  his 
opponents  might,  indeed,  feel  ashamed  of  their  mis- . 


takes,  but  they  could  not  repeat  them.  In  hct,  it 
was  no  coumion  effort  that  could  preserve  a  really 
able  antagonist  from  becoming  his  convert ;  for  the 
truth,  which  his  researches  so  distinctly  presented 
to  the  understanding  of  others,  was  rendered  almost 
irresistibly  commanding  and  impressive  by  the  love 
and  reverence  which,  it  was  ever  apparent,  he  pro- 
foundly cherislied  for  it  in  his  own.  While  patri- 
otism glowed  in  his  heart,  wisdom  blended  iu  his 
speech  her  authority  with  her  charms. 

Such,  also,  is  the  character  of  his  writinff&    Ju- 
diciously collected,  they  will  be  a   pubho  trea- 


sure. 


No  man  ever  more  disdained  duplicity,  or  carried 
frankness  further  than  he.  This  gave  to  his  politi- 
cal opponents  some  temporary  advantages,  and  cur- 
rency to  some  popular  prejudices,  which  he  would 
have  lived  down  if  his  aeath  had  not  prematurely 
dispelled  them.  He  knew  that  faotioas  have  ever 
in  the  end  prevailed  in  free  states ;  and,  as  he  saw 
no  security  (and  who  living  can  see  any  ade(^uate  f ) 
against  tlie  destruction  of  that  liberty  which  he 
loved,  and  for  which  he  was  ever  reauy  to  devote 
his  life,  he  spoke  at  all  times  according  to  his  .anx- 
ious forebodings;  and  his  enemies  interpreted  all 
that  he  said  according  to  the  supposed  interest  of 
their  pai-ty. 

But  he  ever  extorted  confidence,  even  when  he 
most  provoked  opposition.  It  was  impossible  to 
deny  that  he  was  a  patriot,  and  such  a  patriot  as, 
seeking  neither  popularity  nor  office,  without  arti- 
fice, without  meanness,  tlie  best  Romans  in  their 
best  days  would  have  admitted  to  citizenship  and  to 
the  consulate.  Virtue  so  rare,  so  pure,  so  bold,  by 
its  very  purity  and  excellence  inspired  suspicion  as 
a  prodigy.  His  enemies  judged  of  him  oy  them- 
selves ;  so  splendid  and  arduous  were  his  services, 
they  could  not  find  it  in  their  hearts  to  believe  that 
they  were  disinterested. 

Unparalleled  as  they  were,  they  were  nevertheless 
no.  otherwise  requited  than  by  the  applause  of  all 
good  men,  and  by  his  own  enjoyment  of  the  spec- 
tacle of  Uiat  national  prosperity  and  honor  which 
was  the  effect  of  them.  Alter  facing  calumny,  and 
triumphantly  surmounting  an  unrelenting  persecu- 
tion, he  retired  from  office  with  clean,  though  empty 
hands,  as  rich  as  reputation  and  an  unblemished  in- 
tegrity could  make  nim. 

Some  have  plausibly,  though  erroneously  infer- 
red, from  the  great  extent  of  his  abilities,  that  his 
ambition  was  inordinate.  This  is  a  mistake.  Such 
men  as  have  a  painful  consciousness  that  their 
stations  happen  to  be  far  more  exalted  than  their 
talents,  are  generally  the  most  ambitious.  Hamil- 
ton, on  the  contrary,  though  he  had  many  competi- 
tors, had  no  rivals ;  for  he  did  not  thirst  for  power, 
nor  would  he,  as  it  was  well  known,  descend  to 
office.  Of  course  he  suffered  no  pain  from  envy 
when  bad  men  rose,  though  he  felt  anxiety  for  the 
public.  He  was  perfectly  content  and  at  ease  in 
private  life.  Of  what  was  he  ambitious?  Not  of 
wealth ;  no  man  held  it  cheaper.  Was  it  of  popu- 
larity ?  That  weed  of  the  dunghill  he  knew,  when 
rankest,  was  nearest  to  withering.  There  is  no 
doubt  that  he  desired  glory,  which  to  most  men  is 
too  inaccessible  to  be  an  object  of  desire ;  but  feel- 
ing his  own  force,  and  that  he  was  tall  enough  to 
reach  to  the  top  of  Pindus  or  of  Helicon,  he  longed 
to  deck  his  brow  with  the  wreath  of  immortality. 
A  vulgar  ambition  oould  as  little  comprehend  as  sa- 
tisfy his  views;  he  thirsted  only  for  tiiat  fame, 
winch  virtue  would  not  blush  to  confer,  nor  time  to 
convey  to  the  end  of  his  course. 

The  only  ordinary  distinction,  to  which  we  eonfess 
he  did  aspire,  was  military ;  and  for  that,  iu  the 
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event  of  ■  (oMiKn  -war,  he  woaM  have  boen  sulici- 
tona.  He  niulDubtedljdUcoTered  the  predofaiDsnce 
of  ■  ■oliUer'i  feel>n|[s ;  uid  all  that  is  honor  in  the 
oharaet«r  of  a  aoldier  was  at  home  in  his  heart  His 
early  edueation  ww  in  the  camji ;  there  the  first  fer- 
Tors  of  In*  genias  vere  poared  forth,  and  his  earliest 
and  most  cordial  frieaJahips  were  fonned;  there  he 
became  enamored  of  glory,  aud  wa«  admitted  to 
her  eiiibnie& 

Those  who  Vuev  him  tie«t,  and  esneciallr  in  tho 
army,  will  believe,  that  if  occa«ions  hnd  called  liim 
fortn.  be  teas  qoaUfied  beyond  any  man  of  the  aga, 
to  dieplaj  tlie  tolenta  of  a  great  gfncral 

It  may  be  very  long  before  oar  country  -will 
vant  such  military  tulciits;  it  vill  probably  be 
mnfh  longer  before  it  will  again  possess  them. 

AIbbI  the  great  maTi  vho  vas  at  all  times  so 
mueh  the  ornament  of  our  country',  and  so  ez- 
olmively  fitted  it  in  its  extremity  to  be  ib  cham- 
pion, is  withdrawn  to  a  purer  and  more  tranquil 
region.  We  are  left  to  endless  labors  uud  nnavsil- 
iug  r^reta, 

Bneh  boiiin*  IUdd  Id  ber  hers  ptid. 
And  peuaTul  slept  Um  mlgbij-  Hhiot'i  ibsde. 
The  moM  sutntantial  glory  of  a  c«iintr7  is  in  it! 
Tirtnous  great  nicDj  its  prosperity  will  'depend  on 
ita  docility  to  leiirn  from  thetr  example.  That  na- 
tion is  fated  to  ignominy  and  lervitude,  tor  which 
sneh  men  have  lived  in  vnin.  Power  may  bo  ceiled 
by  a  nation  that  is  yet  barbaraua  :  nnd  wealth  may 
be  enjoyed  by  one  that  it  finds  or  rrnders  sordid; 
the  one  ia  the  gift  and  tlie  sport  of  accident,  and  the 
other  is  the  sport  of  power.     Both  are  mntiiblt!,  and 


traditicms  that  baffle  conjecture.  But  the  glnry  of 
Greece  is  imperishable,  or  will  last  as  lung  as  leam- 
itig  itself,  which  is  its  raonnment ;  it  strik.a  an  ever- 
lasting root,  and  hcnrs  perennial  bloswims  on  it« 
grave.  The  name  of  llnmilton  would  have  honored 
Grci'ce  in  the  n^.-o  of  Aristidw.  May  heaven,  the 
guardian  of  nnr  lilwrty.  cmiit  tliot  our  oountry 
may  be  fhiitful  of  ilamiluiiis,  o^id  faitlifol  to  the& 
glory  1 


Noah  WEsamt  was  bom  iu  West  Hartfnrd,  Ct, 
October  IB,  1TB8.  He  was  of  a  good  Nuw  Eng- 
knd  family,  his  father  being  a  former  and  justice 
of  tJie  peace,  and  dogoendant  of  John  Webster, 
an  old  giivemor  of  Connecticut,  while  his  mother 
was  similariy  connected  with  William  Bradford 
the  aecond  govemor  of  Plpiionth  coiony,  Web- 
ster WB3  prepared  by  the  dergyman  of  the  town, 
tlie  llev.  Nathan  Perkins,  for  Tale,  which  be 
entered  in  1774,  aud  inhiajimior  year  found  him- 
self in  the  midst  of  the  interruptions  of  the 
Revolution.  liisfather  wasservingin  the  tnilitia 
fmsikI  to  meet  Burgoyne,  and  his  son  joined  him. 
lie  was  gTsdDat«d,  however,  at  the  end  of  his 
four  years,  in  the  name  class  with  Joel  Barlow 
and  Oliver  Wolcott;  when  his  father,  on  hi.') 
return  from  Commencement,  prewnted  him  with 
an  eight-dollar  bill  of  the  Continuntal  currency, 
which  was  worth  about  four  ilollarH  in  specie, 
with  the  infonnafJon  that  he  must  for  the  ftitnre 
take  care  of  himself.  It  was  tiie  fortune  of  many 
a  noble-ininded  youth  of  the  days  of  the  Revoln- 
tioii,  SchiKil-keeping  was,  as  naual,  ie  first  re- 
Bouroe.  Law  was  the  second.  Pursuing  liis 
studies  by  himself  in  the  intervals  of  his  school, 
he  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  17t<l.  Tliere  was 
little  c^portnnity  for  the  prectjoe  of  the  pi-ofcasion 


at  the  timei  and  the  nert  year  found  WebstCT 
teaching  »  olaxsioal  school  at  Goshen,  in  Onaga 
Counlj,  New  York.  Here  he  first  entered  npon 
the  preparation  of  the  school-books  by  which 
he  subsequently  became  so  well  known  to  the 
oountry.  He  wns  enoouraged  in  his  plan  on  a 
Tisit  to  Philadelphia,  by  Mr.  Madison  and  Pro- 
feeaor  Samuel  Slaidioi>e'  Smith.  He  reti-«d  hit 
work  the  ueii  winter,  and  returning  to  Hartfortl 
in  1783,  published  there  his  Hrtt  Part  of  a 
Qrammatiail  InMlitule  of  th«  EngliMk  Lai>i/uagr. 
Tlie  second  ami  third  parfcj  Ibllowed;  the  whrfo 
comprising  the  famous  s|ielling-b>M>k,  an  En^^ 
grammar,  and  a  reailer.*  Tlie  spelling-buo^  re- 
vised at  different  times  by  its  author,  Kaclied  a 
sale  during  his  lifetime  of  millions,  and  sopportMl 
his  family  for  twenty  years,  wliile  he  was  en- 
gaged in  preparing  his  Aniericin  Dictionarv,  by 
its  copyriglit  income  of  less  than  one  cent  par 
copy.  It  was  the  first  work  of  its  kind  in  the 
country,  and  long  remained  the  only  one  in 
general  use.  With  ta)>e-tied  back,  and  in  thin 
wooden  covers,  it  drculated  among  the  trade  in 
orders  by  the  boi. 


•Th(WwjTetti»e.rlr  lilies  :_AOr»mm«Uail  InstltcU  K 
the  Enellth  Luieulei',  enniprlslnru  Emsv.  CoikIhl  mnd  SiHr- 
mUtoMrthod  «f  Kdao.t1oo,d«4Md  fo'r  tb.  I^of  Efl>IU 
Bchovli  In  ADMrlML  In  thrrepan*.  PirtL  ContalntmiHW 
uij  »crp™[«  BtaiHUrd  of  PnmnndsUwi,  By  Noah  Wcbstot 
A.M.  Ums  «t  Bnrms  Inqiipndt  Cicno.  (i*-.)  Hmrtfurd: 
Printed  by  Hudson  nnd  Oomlwtn  far  the  AqIBot.  rrilsMiBT 
In  Ibt  LIbnry  M  Burnrd.  la  •LUkhii  b  due.  but  as  ttw  book 
w«  irivon  Due.  i  ITSa,  It  b  donbllwi  tbe  OrM  edllioB.] 

A  Gnmmatieil  In«llatr  of  tha  EriirlWi  LunEnim.  Com- 
prtrlngwi  Ev.T,  CoDCIHB-videyBUnuUcHelbod^Sdoaukai, 
de>lci)r>cl  for  tbo  useof  English  Schoabln  Amiricii.  In  Ihnr 
puts,  rartll.  CnotilDln^i  pUDUd  campntunslte  (Tso- 
mar,  fiinndc^on  Ibe  Inie  piinclplu  and  Ldlurns  of  ibe  laafnacb 
By  Snub  WebstorJuD,  Esq.  The  thlrt  Edition,  r«TlMdaal 
aownded.    Phlla.  Tonng  and  ITOolloeh.    KuT. 

An  Anivrlcaa  B«tL<ctlna  ofLfSMoa  In  Beading  and  S|«^te, 
calcniaM  tu  lni[>n>vs  lb*  mlnda  and  rrflne  tbe  tvte  oryaaS 
nnd  also  to  Inetract  tbcm  In  the  OnjpripbT.  HIstOfT.  ■(* 
Polities  of  tbo  Onll«d  gtates,  to  wbkib  la  (>f  )  preaicd,  BatS 
In  Elomdon.  and  DlmtloiH  for  aiBtwatnc  Ibe  pitBdiial  iw- 
slon;  <if  ibe  mind,  bi^nfi  the  third  part  of  a  Omnimad^lii- 
alinta  or  (he  Enicllab  I.aniniiin.  By  Noab  Webster.  Inn-  Gn. 
Tho  third  .■dltl..a.,r»«ly.nlarB-l.    »«<■  xM  M«  t^SJl!; 

■■AC.    Pblla.TonngandirCiiJIo£,    ITBll 
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Noah  Webster  had  taot  in  disoeming  the  wants 
of  the  ooantry  in  his  day,  and  providing  for 
them  in  this  8pelling-lKX)k.  Tlie  two  small 
Tolnmes  of  the  three  parts  of  his  lustitntes  were 
quite  a  complete  manual  of  javenile  ^uoation  for 
the  time^.  He  simplified  knowledge,  and  made  it 
eosy  of  aoqnisition,  arranging  the  words  of  his 
spelling-book  in  rotfrly  forms  to  catch  the  eve  and 
linger  in  themem'>ry,  while  he  added  brief  lessons 
in  definitions,  and  geographical  and  other  terms, 
intermingling  those  homely  and  hearty  lessons 
of  fables  and  proverbs,  which  were  not  at  all 
blnnted  in  their  way  to  the  conscience  by  wood- 
cuts, such  as  the  infantile  state  of  the  art  in  the 
country  then  afforded,  of  the  most  execrable 
chanicter.  There  have  been  few  moral  lessons 
productive  of  the  same  effect  in  the  country, 
as  the  famous  old  fable  of  the  Boy  that  Stole 
Apples,  and  who  sits  in  the  old  wood-cnt  alarm- 
ingly exposed,  astride  of  the  branch  of  a  tree 
almost  naked  of  foliage,  while  the  farmer  in 
small-clothes,  one  arm  akimbo,  the  other  in  a 
most  striking  attitude,  takes  aim  at  the  "  f-auce- 
box."  Many  an  honest  fellow  through  the  world 
has  had  his  sense  of  duty  painftilly  strengthened 
by  the  moral  of  that  fable.  Then  there  is  that 
fbrlom'  Country  Maid  and  her  Milk  Pail,  teach- 
ing the  double  lesson  of  the  vanity  of  human  ex- 
pectations, and  the  folly  of  unnecessary  grief, — 
that  chickens  are  not  to  be  counted  before  they 
are  hatched,  or  milk  to  .be  wept  over  after  it  is 
spilt.  That  story,  too,  of  the  Boy  that  went  to 
the  wood  to  looh  for  birds'  nests  when  he  should 
have  ffone  to  school^  and  the  Descriptions  of  a 
Good  B(ty  and  of  a  Bad  Boy^  not  forgetting  the 
won<lerfal  table  of  Proverbs^  OouneiU^  and  Max- 
ims, all  in  words  of  one  syllable,  taxing  )he  wis- 
dom of  nations,  and  the  strong  old  Saxon  powers 
of  the  English  langu.ige ;  all  sound  lessons,  calcu- 
lated to  make  honest  men,  and  ingenious  Benja- 
min Franklins.*  The  third  part  of  the  Institutes, 
the  American  selection,  was  well  made  np  with 
lessons  in  reading,  lessons  in  speaking,  dialogues, 
and  poetry.  There  was  the  affecting  story  of  La 
Roche,  rules  of  behavior  from  Chesterfield  and 
of  making  money  from  Franklin,  dialogue  from 
Otway  and  Shakespeare,  the  story  of  Lord  Peter, 
^rtin,  and  Jack,  from  the  Tale  of  a  Tub,  and 
American  history  and  patriotism  in  abundance, 
from  the  narratives  of  Greene  and  Ramsay,  the 
orations  of  Warren  and  Hancock,  and  the  poetry 
of  Dwight,  Freneau,  and  Barlow.  A  later  edition 
of  this  last  division  in  the  American  Seieetion^i 
added  Franklin's  memorable  story  of  The  Whistle, 
Jefferson's  Logan,  General  Burgoyne's  relation  of 


♦  On«  of  the  enrloMtted  of  the  early  editions  of  tbo  •pelllnf- 
book  h  the  frequent  Introdnctlon,  at  the  fbot  of  iho  page,  of 
warnings  asjUnst  mispronunciations,  which  may  be  supposed 
to  hare  beeii  asnai  at  tlie  time.  Thus  "  ask"  Is  declared  to  bo 
•*  not  luCiT  "card,"  "  not  caird  T  "  herb,"  "  not  yerb :"  **  waln- 
■oot,"  •*  not  wincbcottr  **resin,''  **  not  rorum ;"  **  carry,"  "  not 
kerry  :"  " chimney,*'  •*  not  ehlmWr  T  ** kertieV  "not  kamal  T 
"confiscate,"  '•not  confl^tlcate."  If  Webster  sared  the  coun- 
try from  these  and  elioilar  barbarities  In  a  rude  sUte  of  snoech 
ftnd  WTltlnz,  and  with  a  likelihood  of  emirs  of  the  kind  beiiiK 
pernetoatcd  amonft  a  thin  and  scattered  popnlatlo-— and  he 
doobtless  did  a  great  deal  in  the  matter— he  deeervi-n  well  of 

the  nation.  ^  .    «     „  ^ «      . 

t  An  American  Seleetion  of  Lessons  in  Reading  and  Speak- 
ing: calcnlated  to  iraprore  the  minds  and  refine  the  taste  of 
South,  to  which  are  prefixed.  Rules  in  Elocution,  and  Dlreo- 
ons  for  expressing  tlie  nrtncipal  passions  of  the  mind.  By 
KcMh  Webster.    Hogan's  fifth  improved  edition.    Phila.  18ia 


the  Faneral  of  General  Frazer,  and  Ilnniphreys's 
Adventnren  of  Geneml  Putnam.  These  were  the 
"household  words"  in  school-houses,  over  hill  and 
valley,  and  in  the  homes  of  our  forefathers  in  the 
youth  of  the  nation. 

Webster  next  appeared  as  a  writer  on  public 
affairs,  publishing  letters  with  the  signature  of 
ITonorius  in  the  Connecticut  Courant^  in  defence 
of  the  measures  of  Congress  in  the  pay  of  the 
army.  In  the  winter  of  1784  he  published  a 
pamphlet,  Sketches  of  American  Policy^  in  which 
he  urged  the  advantages  of  a  general  government. 
This,  his  biographer,  Mr.  Goodrich,  remarks  was 
"the  first  distinct  proposal,  made  through  the 
medium  of  the  press,  for  a  new  cou'^titution 
of  the  United  States."  The  next  year  he  made 
a  journey  to  the  8outh  to  petition  the  state 
legislatures  for  a  copyright  law ;  and  long  after- 
wards, when  the  act  of  Ci)ngress  had  made  ])ro- 
vision  for  the  matter,  used  his  influence  at  Wash- 
ington in  1830,  in  securing  the  extension  of  the 
term.  In  1785  Webster  was  at  Baltimore  pre- 
paring a  course  of  lectures  on  the  English  lan- 
guage, which  he  delivered  in  the  chief  cities  the 
following  yenr,  and  afterwards  published  in  his 
octavo,  entitled  BissertaHons  on  the  English 
Language,  In  1787  he  was  principal  of  an 
Episcopal  academy  at  Philadelphia,  and  when  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  was  formed  by 
the  Convention  in  that  year,  gave  it  his  a'^sistance 
in  a  pamphlet,  an  Examination  of  the  Leading 
Principles  of  the  Fe<leral  Constitution,  In  1787 
Webster  published  the  American  Magazine^  for  a 
year  at  New  York,  a  creditable  thougli  unsuc- 
ce^ul  pioneer  attempt  in  this  department  of 
literature.  It  was  neat  in  arrangement,  and 
though  "  misoollaneous"  in  its  contents,  started 
some  interesting  antiquarian  and  scientific  mat- 
ters in  the  e<li  tor's  letters  to  President  Stiles  on 
Western  Fortificjitions  and  other  topics.  Its 
Americanism  was  well  sustained  by  poetical  ex- 
tracts from  Dwifrht,  Barlow,  and  Trumbull. 

In  1780,  he  published  Bissertat ions  on  the  Eng- 
lish Language;  with  notes,  historical  and  criticid, 
with  an  Essay  on  a  reformed  mode  of  s{>elling.t 
This  work  was  dedicated  to  Franklin.  The  essay 
on  Orthograi>hy  shows  the  bold  stirtiog-point  of 
Webster  in  his  efforts  to  create  "  an  American 
tongue."  These  views,  though  he  was  compelled 
ultimately  to  recede  fh)m  them  almost  entirely, 
entered  largely  into  several  of  his  most  important 
works.    They  were  thus  announced  in  1789 : — 

The  principal  alterations,  necessary  to  render  our 
orthography  safficiently  regular  and  easy,  are 
these: 

1.  The  omiflsion  of  all  superfluous  or  Bilent  letters, 
as  a  in  brecuL  Thus  bread,  head,  give,  breast,  built, 
meant,  realm,  friend,  would  be  spelt,  bred,  hed,  giv, 
brest,  bilt,  ment,  relm,frefuL  Would  this  alteration 
produce  auy  iaoonvenience,  any  embnrrassment  or 
expense!      By  no  means.      On  the  other  hand  it 


*  The  .\merican  Magazine,  containing  a  raldccllancous  collec- 
tion of  orljrinal  and  other  valuable  lissays,  in  prose  and  verse: 
and  oalcnlated  both  for  Instmction  and  ainnscnient.  '*  Science 
the  gruidc  and  Tmtb  the  eternal  goal."  Baklow.  New  York ; 
Samael  Loudon.    Dec  1T87— Nov.  1788.    1  vol.  8va  pp.  8S2. 

t  Dissertations  on  theEDjtrli»h  Tjanguaire:  with  notes  histo- 
rical and  critical,  to  which  is  added,  by  way  of  Appendix,  an 
Essay  on  a  reformed  mode  of  spelling,  with' Dr.  Franklin's  ar- 

Siments  on  that  subject    Printod^Q^£|g|fBI^^>tti^c  aathor. 
7  Isaiah  Thomas  ds  Co.    8to.,_    _    .    .     ^ 
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wonM  lessen  the  trouble  of  writing,  and  much  more, 
of  learning  the  language ;  it  would  reduce  the  true 
pronunciation  to  a  certainty ;  and  while  it  would 
assist  foreigners  aud  our  own  children  in  acquiriuff 
the  language,  it  would  render  Uie  pronunciation  uni- 
form, in  different  pnrts  of  the  country,  aud  almost 
prevent  the  possibility  of  changes. 

2.  A  SUBSTITUTION  of  a  character  that  has  a  certain 
definite  sound,  for  one  that  is  more  vogue  and  inde- 
terminate. Thus  by  putting  ee  instead  of  ea  or  »«, 
the  words  fnean,  near^  speak,  grieve^  ^a^t  would  be- 
come meetiy  nerr^  apeeky  gtetVy  zeeL  This  alteration 
could  not  occasion  a  moment's  trouble ;  at  the  same 
time  it  would  prevent  n  doubt  ren>ecting  the  pro- 
nunciation ;  whereas  the  ea  and  ie  naving  different 
sounds,  mnv  give  a  learner  much  difficulty.  Thus 
oreef  should  be  substituted  for  grief;  kee  for  key; 
oeleev  for  believe  ;  /a/ for  laugh ;  dauter  for  daughter; 
plow  (or  plough ;  tufiov  tough ;  proov  for  prove;  blud 
for  blood;  and  draft  for  draught.  In  this  manner  ch 
in  Greek  derivatives,  should  oe  changed  into  k  ;  for 
the  English  ch  has  a  soft  soun<l,  as  in  cherish  ;  but  k 
always  a  hard  sound.  Therefore  character,  chorus, 
eholict  architecture,  should  be  written  karacter,  korus, 
kolic,  arkitecture ;  and  were  they  thus  written,  no 
person  could  mistake  their  true  pronunciation. 

Thus  eh  in  French  derivatives  should  be  changed 
into  <A ;  machine,  ehaite,  chevalier,  should  be  writ- 
ten masheen,  shaze,  shevaleer  ;  and  pique,  tour,  oblique, 
should  be  written  peek,  toor,  obleek. 

8.  A  TBiFUKG  alteration  in  a  character,  or  the  ad- 
dition of  a  point,  would  distinguish  different  sounds, 
without  the  substitution  of  n  new  character.  Thus 
a  very  small  stroke  across  th  would  distinguish  its 
two  sounds.  A  point  over  a  vowel  in  this  manner, 
d,  or  d,  or  t,  might  answer  all  the  purposes  of  differ- 
ent letters.  And  for  the  dipthong  ow,  let  the  two 
letters  be  united  by  n  small  stroke,  or  both  eng^ven 
on  the  same  piece  of  metal,  with  the  left  hand  line  of 
the  «0  unite<l  to  the  o. 

These,  with  a  few  other  inconsiderable  alterations, 
would  answer  every  purpose,  and  render  the  ortho- 
graphy sufficiently  correct  and  regular. 

Some  of  the  motives  urged  for  this  reform  are 
curious.  The  simplicity  of  the  language  would 
not  only  be  secured  and  speUing  be  made  easy 
for  children,  and  the  pronunciation  facilitated  to 
foreigners ;  but  such  a  reform  would  diminish  the 
number  of  letters  about  one  sixteenth  or  eight- 
eenth. This  would  save  a  page  in  eighteen ;  and 
a  saving  of  an  eighteenth  in  the  expense  of  books, 
is  an  advantage  that  should  not  be  overlooked. 
The  following  suggestion  is  still  more  remarka* 
ble  :— 

But  a  capital  advantage  of  this  reform  in  these 
states  would  be,  that  it  would  make  a  diO'erence  be- 
tween the  English  orthography  and  the  American. 
This  will  startle  those  who  have  not  attended  to  the 
subject ;  but  I  am  confident  that  such  an  event  is  an 
object  of  vast  political  consequence.     For, 

The  alteration,  however  small,  would  encourage 
the  publication  of  books  in  our  own  country.  It 
would  render  it,  in  some  measure,  necessary  that  all 
books  should  be  printed  in  America.  The  English 
would  never  copy  our  orthography  for  their  own 
use ;  and  consequently  the  some  impressions  of  books 
would  not  answer  for  both  countries.  The  inhabit- 
ants of  the  present  generation  would  read  tlie  Eng- 
lish  impressions ;  but  posterity,  bein^  taught  a  dif- 
ferent lulling,  would  prefer  the  American  orthogra- 
phy. 

K  this  suggestion  could  have  been  carried  out, 
it  would  have  been  neoeBsary  to  have  employed 


a  large  body  of  translators  in  the  work  of  taming 
Shakespeare,  Bacon,  and  Milton,  into  Ameri- 
canese. 

In  1789,  he  married  the  daughter  of  William 
Greenleaf  of  Boston,  and  took  up  the  pursuit  of 
the  law  at  Stratford,  which  he  followed  wi^  suc- 
cess for  several  years,  till  he  was  induced,  on  t^e 
breaking  out  of  the  French  excitement  and  the 
difficulties  with  Genet,  to  undertake  a  daily  news- 
paper in  New  York  in  support  of  Washington's 
administration.  He  removed  to  New  York  at 
the  close  of  1793,  and  commenced  the  Minerva^ 
from  the  standing  matter  of  which  he  published 
a  semi-weekly,  the  Herald^  tlie  first  time  this  enter- 
prise and  economy  had  been  pmctised.  Out  of 
these  papers  grew  the  present  Commercial  Adioer^ 
User  and  Spwtator.  In  further  defence  of  the 
government,  he  published  a  pamphlet  in  1794  on 
the  Rewlutian  in  Frartce;  and  the  following 
year  sustained  Jay's  British  Treaty  in  a  series  of 
papers,  signed  Curtius,  two  of  whicii  were  from 
the  pen  of  James  Kent,  afterwards  the  Chancellor. 

It  was  about  this  time  that  Webster  published 
his  Prompter^  a  collection  of  common  sayings, 
maxims,  ^.,  alter  the  manner  of  Dr.  Frankhn, 
in  his  little  essays  and  Poor  Richard  aphorisms. 
The  title  was  borrowe<l  from  the  theatre,  and  its 
object  was  to  remind  the  world  of  fianiiliar  but 
easily  neglected  truths  of  a  practical  character. 
Its  twenty-nine  brief  chapters,  conmxents  upon 
proverbs  and  fallacies,  have  point  and  good  sense. 

As  evidence  of  his  activity  of  mind,  when  the 
questions  connected  with  the  then  prevalent  y^ 
low  fever  agitated  the  country,  he  made  researches 
on  the  great  subject,  and  published  the  result  of 
his  investigations  in  two  volume?,  in  1799,  enti- 
tled a  History  of  Epidemic  and  Pestilential  Dis- 
eases.* When  the  question  of  the  rights  of  neutral 
nations  arose,  with  the  war  of  the  French  Revo- 
lution, he  published  in  1802  a  treatise  on  the 
subject,  and  the  same  year.  Historical  Notices  of 
the  Origin  and  State  of  Banking  Institutions 
and  Insurance  Offices. 

In  1798,  Webster  took  up  his  residence  in  New 
Haven,  and  soon  retired  altogether  from  the  man- 
agement of  his  New  York  journals.  In  1802,  he 
published  an  essay  on  the  Rights  of  Neutral  Na- 
tions, in  reference  to  the  outrages  on  American 
commerce  by  the  European  powers  during  the 
French  Revolution.  In  1806,  he  published  a 
Dictionary  of  the  English  Language  in  octavo, 
and  the  next  year  entered  upon  the  pre{)aration 
of  his  most  important  work,  An  American  Die- 
tumary  of  the  English  Language.  For  this  wort^ 
he  entered  upon  a  comprehensive  study  of  the 
changes  of  language  since  the  date  of  the  last 
great  work  of  Dr.  Johnson,  applied  himself  to  the 
careful  study  of  definitions,  and  entered  largely 
upon  the  investigation  of  the  origin  and  growth 
of  languages,  in  comparison  of  the  vocabularies 
of  diflferent  nations.  He  prepared  a  work,  still  in 
manu>«cript,  A  Synopsis  of  Words  in  Twenty 
Languages. 

From  1812  to  1822  Webster  resided  at  Amherst, 
Mass.,  when  he  i-etumed  to  New  Haven. 


•  A  Brief  History  of  Eptdemto  and  P«rtlleiittol  DtofWM; 
with  tho  principal  phenomena  of  the  physical  worid.  vhich 
precede  and  accompany  them,  and  obaerviOlons  deduced  fhun 
the  roots  st&ted.  S  tob.  Sva  Uaitford :  Hudson  and  Ooodwhu 
179a 
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He  fhrther,  in  1824,  mude  a  tour  to  France  and 
England,  where  he  continued  his  researches  at  the 
libraries  of  Paris  and  Cambridge.  In  1828,  when 
he  was  at  thei^  of  seventy,  his  Dictionary  finaUy 
appeared,  at  New  York,  in  two  volnmes  quarto. 
Twenty-five  hundred  were  printed  in  America 
and  three  thousand  in  England,  where  the  publi- 
cation was  superintended  by  £.  H.  Barker,  the 
editor  of  Stephens's  Greek  Tjiesanrus. 

Some  fears  had  been  entertained  of  Webster's 
well  known  disposition  to  tamper  with  the  esta- 
blished orthography.  An  expression  of  them  is 
recorded  in  the  Jay  correspondence.  A  letter 
which  Webster  wrote  in  1818  to  John  Jay,  who 
hsd  probably  read  the  Essay  on  the  American 
Tongue,  drew  from  that  prudent  statesman  a  hint 
on  the  character  of  his  labors :  "  It  is  not  impro- 
bable that  doubts  prevail  respecting  the  de- 
sign and  tendency  of  the  work  you  have  in  hand. 
The  Hterary  productions  of  Britain  and  America 
being  interesting  to  each  other,  many  are  of 
opinion,  and  I  concur  in  it,  that  the  English  lan- 
guage and  its  orthography  should  be  the  same  in 
both  countries.  Apprehensions  have  been  enter- 
tained that  your  dictionary  would  tend  to  impair 
that  sameness;  and  those  apprehensions  may,  to 
a  certain  extent,  have  had  an  unfavorable  influ- 
ence."* To  which  Webster  responded:  "  It  is  not 
improbable  that  some  ill-founded  apprehensions 
that  I  might  attempt  changes  of  orthography 
have  had  Uieir  effect  in  preventing  subscriptions ; 
but  there  are  several  other  causes.  On  the  sub- 
ject of  orthography  gentiemen  might  have  been 
easy,  ns  any  considerable  changes  must  prevent 
the  sale  and  use  of  a  work  of  the  sort,  and  they 
might  rationally  conclude  that  I  would  not  put 
myself  to  an  immense  trouble  and  expense  to 
write  a  book  which  would  not  find  purchasers. 
My  plan  is  different  from  anything  before  at- 
tempted. I  have  examined  and  collated  the  radi- 
cal words  in  twenty  languages,  including  the 
seven  Asiatic  languages,  or  rather  dialects,  of  the 
Assyrian  st6ck.  This  will  enable  me  to  present 
many  tilings  in  the  English  langna^  whicn  have 
hitherto  b^n  obscure.  Indeed,  this  research  has 
opened  a  field  entirely  new,  and  it  is  probable  will 
lead  to  many  important  discoveries,  not  only  in 
the  origin  and  affinity  of  languages,  but  in  history 
sacred  and  profane." 

In  1821,  ne  writes  again  to  Jay  of  his  "synop- 
sis of  radical  words  in  more  than  twenty  lan- 
guages," which  has  occupied  him  ten  years,  and 
regrets  that  "  I  did  not  begin  my  studies  early 
enough.  I  am  now  sixty-three  years  of  a^  and 
alter  this  age  a  small  portion  only  of  active  life 
remains.  I  have  thought,  that  aner  submitting 
my  MSS.  to  able  judges,  if  they  should  think  the 
work  to  have  merit  enough  to  command  a  sale  in 
England,  I  may  visit  that  country,  and  attempt  to 
sell  the  copy  there  first ;  and,  indeed,  revise  the 
work  at  Oxford."  t 

The  work  was  well  received  on  its  appearance, 
and  merited  the  attention  by  the  new  wonls  added 
which  had  come  into  use,  by  the  increased  num- 
ber of  definitions  marking  new  uses  of  the  lan- 
guage, and  by  its  labors  in  the  wide  field  of 


•  Letter,  Bedford,  May  8L  181&    Life  and  Writtno,  IL  867. 
t  Letter,  Ambent,  Maae^  KoTember,  18S1.    Jay^s  Life,  Jto., 
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etymology.  Something,  it  was  felt,  was  due  to 
the  single-handed  perseverance  of  the  Yankee 
schoolmaster,  now  recognised  as  a  successful 
worker  in  the  field  where  Dr.  Johnson  had  gained 
his  most  imposing  laurels.  Had  Webster,  with 
his  perseverance  and  energv,  possessed  a  like  de- 
gree of  sound  judgment,  his  reputation  would 
have  been  unassoiled.  As  it  wa%  he  was  regarded 
with  suspicion,  and  frequentiy  openly  opposed: 
for  his  well  known  views  as  a  reformer  of  the 
language  laid  him  particularly  open  to  attack; 
since  si^eech  being  common  property,  every  one 
was  bound  more  or  less  to  question  his  proceedings. 
Though  the  dictionary  bearing  Webster's  name  is 
now  in  very  general  use,  it  has  secured  this  result 
by  the  number  of  its  wonls,  and  particularly  the 
extent  of  its  scientific  terms  and  the  accuracy  of 
their  definitions,  in  spite  of  the  peculiar  Webster- 
isms  of  orthography.  His  mistake,  as  the  com- 
piler of  a  dictionary,  at  the  out<»et  was,  in  seeking 
to  amend  the  language,  while  his  duty  was  simply 
to  record  the  use  of  words  by  the  best  authors. 
In  the  attempt  to  impose  new  conditions,  and  with 
his  American  innovations,  he  placed  himself  be- 
yond the  recognition  of  the  highest  authorities  of 
the  language  in  the  universities  of  England  and 
the  colleges  of  America. 

His  first  dictionary,  published  in  1806,  was  vir- 
tually ignored  by  himself,  and  his  principles  of 
orthography  must  be  gathered  from  his  later  pub- 
lications. In  view  of  the  disturbance  created  in 
the  literary  world  by  his  innovations  since  1828, 
it  would  be  natural  to  suppose  that  these  innova- 
tions were  very  numerous ;  but  such  is  not  the 
fact.  The  changes  were  few  in  number;  but, 
being  applied  to  words  in  common  use,  they 
gained  a  factitious  importance  by  frequent  repeti- 
tion. His  present  system — carried  out  so  incon- 
sistentiy  as  scarcely  to  deserve  the  name,  how- 
ever— may  be  thus  briefly  stated :  I.  Finding  tiiat 
many  words  of  French  origin  terminating  in  re 
had  been  in  adoption  transposed  to  er,  as  eider^ 
chamber^  etc.,  he  decided  that  all  words  so 
adopted  should  be  so  transposed ;  and,  accordingly, 
changed  spectre^  theatre^  etc.,  into  specter  and 
theater^  not  reflecting  that  the  changes  previously 
made  had  been  confined  to  words  which  did  not 
require  rMransposition  in  their  derivatives ;  and 
Webster's  inconsistency  here  was,  that  while  he 
wrote  theatar  he  also  wrote  theatrical.  II.  He 
expunged  the  second  Zfrom  traceller^  libeller^  etc., 
because  he  deemed  it  superfluous;  and  he  added 
a  second  I  to  Jbretel^  distil,  etc.,  because  the 
second  I  was  wanted  in  the  derivatives,  fore- 
telling^ etc.  In  this  latter  change  he  laid  down 
the  principle,  that  the  spelling  of  the  derivative 
must  govern  the  spelling  of  the  primitive ;  and 
yet,  although  in  conformity  to  this  rule,  he  also 
changed  d^enee^  pretence^  and  offence^  into  defense 
pretense^  and  offense,  he  omitted  to  change  sudi 
words  as  consequence,  inference^  sentence,  etc., 
while  he  retained  the  correct  spelling  of  their  de- 
rivatives, consequential,  sententious,  etc.  IH.  He 
changed  ton  to  tun,  and  did  not  change  won  to 
toun  ;  he  changed  mould  and  moult  to  mold  and 
molt,  and  did  not  change  court  to  cort;  and  he 
changed  practise,  the  verb,  to  practice.  This, 
substantially,  is  Webster's  orthographical  reform.* 

ii  ■ 

*  BadieeUem  to  Ortliogrq>h7,  a  aerlea  of  artlolee  from  tbe 
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In  1838,  Noah  Webster  published  kis  revised 
edition  of  the  Bible,  with  what  he  considered 
improvements  of  the  language.^  It  was  a  rash 
and  unnecessary  attempt,  and  was  not  succeaslii]. 
His  design  is  thus  expressed  by  himself  in  the 
preface :  "  In  my  own  view  of  this  subject,  a  ver- 
sion of  the  Scriptures  for  popular  use  should  con- 
sist of  words  expressing  tne  sense  which  is  most 
common  in  popular  usage,  so  that  the  firtt  idea 
suggestt'd  to  die  reader  sliould  be  the  true  meim- 
ing  of  such  words,  according  to  the  original  lan- 
guages. That  many  words  in  the  present  version 
fail  to  do  this  is  certain.  My  principal  aim  is  to 
remedy  this  evil.''  This  principle  is  enlarged 
ujwn :  "  I  have  been  careful  to  avoid  unnecessary 
innovations,  and  to  retain  the  general  character 
of  the  style.  The  principal  alterations  are  com- 
prised in  three  cla«?es : — 

"  I.  The  substitution  of  words  and  phrases  now 
in  good  use  for  sncli  as  are  wholly  obsolete,  or 
deemed  below  the  dignity  and  solemnity  of  the 
subject. 

"II.  The  correction  of  errors  in  grammar. 

"III.  The  insertion  of  euphumibUH  [»/r],  words 
and  phrases  which  are  not  very  offensive  to  deli- 
cacy, in  the  place  of  such  as  cannot  witli  propriety 
be  uttered  before  a  promiscuous  audience. 

"  A  few  errors  in  the  translation  which  are  ad- 
mitted on  all  liands  to  be  obvious  have  been  cor- 
recte<l.    *        ♦        ♦ 

"  To  avoid  giving  offence  to  any  denomination  of 
Christians,  I  have  not  knowingly  made  any  altera- 
tion in  the  passages  of  the  present  version  on 
which  the  different  denominations  rely  for  the 
support  of  their  tenets." 

An  enumeration  of  the  **  principal  alterations  " 
is  made  in  an  Introduction.  From  this  it  apf>ears 
that  itho  is  substituted  for  which  when  it  refers  to 
pei-sons ;  its  is  substituted  for  his  when  it  refers 
to  plants  and  tilings  without  life;  why  is  substi- 
tuted for  wher^ore  when  inquiry  is  made ;  my 
and  thy  are  generally  substituted  for  mine  and 
thirievihim  used  as  adjectives;  assemble^  eolleet^ 
or  convene  for  what  Webster  is  pleased  to  call 
"  the  tautological  words  "  gather  together  ;  know 
or  knew  for  wist^  wit,,  and  wot)  sixty  for  three 
score,,  and  eighty  tor  /our  score.  It  would  be  a 
melancholy  task  to  continue  the  list.  As  such 
attempts,  however,  may  l)e  made  again,  though 
it  is  to  be  trusted  with  hke  ill-success,  it  is  a 
matter  of  duty  to  point  out  the  radical  defect  of 
mind  which  led  to  these  rash  suggestions.  They 
argue  an  essentiallv  oommon,  prosaic  intellect, 
detioicnt  in  taste,  reehng,  imagination ;  wanting 
in  a  knowledge  of  the  subtle  philosophical  links 
of  association  which  have  long  attached  the  Eng- 
lish-speaking world  by  a  power  which  equally 
holds  heart  and  mind  to  the  standard  version  of 
the  lloly  Scriptures.  When  Webster  substitutes 
sixty  for  three  score  he  says,  "  it  appears  to  him 
most  eligible  to  retain  but  one  mode  of  specifying 
numbers,"  and  adds  his  favorite  maxim,  that 
"  uniformity  is  preferable  to  diversity  " — a  most 

pen  of  Edward  8.  Ooald,  Literary  WorkL  !▼.  900, 270, 85fi,  467. 
BeoatorBeekman's  Minority  Beport  in  N.  T.  iK^alatore,  Jaly 
7, 1^1,  ib.  ix.  67. 

•  The  Holy  Bible,  containing  the  Old  and  New  Testaments 
in  the  Common  Version.  With  amendments  of  tlie  language 
by  Noah  Webster,  LL.D.  New  Haven :  published  by  iSarrte 
A  Pedc  Sold  by  Uezeltiah  Howe  A  Co.  and  A.  H.  Maltby. 
2iew  Hsren,  and  by  N.  A  J.  White,  New  Yoric,  1688. 


abeurd  statement  in  a  world  benefiooitly  provided 
with  diversity  on  all  mXes,  When  he  substitutes 
0  that  for  would  God,  he  is  at  the  pains  to  destroy 
the  force  of  expression,  as  in  the  undying  sound 
of  the  lament  of  David,  "  O,  my  son  Absalom, 
my  sou,  my  son  Absalom  I  would  Gml  I  had  died 
for  thee,  O,  Absalom,  my  son.  my  son !  "  which 
he  profanely  alters  to  ^^  O  that  I  had  died  for 
thee,**  stating,  as  a  reason  for  the  change,  tljat 
'^tlie  inaertion  of  the  phrases  in  the  version  has 
given  countenance  to  the  practice  of  introducing 
them  into  discourses  and  public  speeches  with  a 
levity  that  is  inconipatil  le  with  a  due  veneration 
for  the  name  of  God."  For  the  same  reason 
there  would  be  no  religion  at  all,  since  infidels 
have  caricatured  all  that  is  sacred.  The  same 
remarks  apply  to  the  unhappy  substitution  of  JBy 
no  means,  for  GodforlAd,  In  the  Sermon  on  the 
Momit,  Noah  Webster  alters  "  Therefore  taht  no 
thought,^  aaying,  what  shall  we  eat,**  into  ^^  There- 
fore oe  not  attxious,^^  seeking  to  justify  his  med- 
dlesome change  by  the  plea  tliat  he  is  giving  luore 
force  to  the  expression.  Sucli  a  remark  as  this 
might  be  expected  to  proceed  from  a  schoolloy 
or  a  foreigner  who  had  yet  his  acquaintance  to 
make  witl^  the  language,  ratlier  than  from  a  nian 
whp  had  professedly  passed  his  life  in  its  study. 
Other  alterations  of  archaisms,  such  as  putting 
male  child  for  man  child  ;  Jalnehood  for  letudug ; 
boiled  for  sodden ;  creeping  animal  for  creeping 
thing  (a  creeping  thing,  he  tells  us,  being  "  mcHe 
properly  a  creeping-plant  than  a  reptile^; 
advanced  for  stricken  in  age,  and  the  like,  on  the 
ground  of  accommodating  the  language  to  Uie 
use  of  the  day,  show  a  similar  unconsciousness  of 
the  moral  relations  of  tlie  subject,  and  the  advan- 
tage of  the  Bible  in  providing  a  store-house  of 
words  and  securing  tne  peimanency  of  the  lan- 
guage. In  the  few  cases  in  which  the  words  of 
the  translation  have  grown  obsolete,  it  is  rather 
an  advantage  than  a  disadvantage  that  there  are 
special  terms  set  apATt  from  common  uses  as  ef^ 
pecially  bibUcaL  The  imagination  b  aflected  by 
them ;  the  sense  of  sanctity  and  awe  is  enhanced 
by  them.  The  poverty  of  mind  which  begets 
such  attempts  leads  k)  soon  to  indecorum  aud 
what  must  be  fain  considered  irreverence^  tliat  it 
would  be  perhi4)6  unwise  here  to  pur^ue  tJie  sub- 
ject further.  A  great  literary  and  moral  interest 
is  involved  in  it. 

In  1840,  a  new  edition  of  the  Dictionary  ap- 
peared, with  several  thousand  new  wonls  ^ded 
and  improvements  in  the  scientitic  definitions,  and 
the  introduction  of  phrases  from*  foreign  lan- 
guages. 

Early  in  1848,  the  last  year  of  his  life,  he  gave 
his  attention  to  a  revision  of  the  appendix  of  his 
Dictionary,  adding  several  hundred  words.  He 
had  given  thirty-six  years  to  the  work. 

In  1848  he  published,  at  New  York,  A  ColUe- 
tion  of  Papers  on  Political^  Literary ^  and  Moral 
Subjects,  Its  chief  contents  are  a  republication 
of  his  tracts  on  the  French  Revolution,  the  Right 
of  Search,  the  British  Treaty,  the  Co}>yright 
Question,  and  a  number  of  papers  on  topics  of 
pohtics  and  education. 

This  was  at  the  close  of  a  long  life  q)ent  with 
unwearied  activity  in  the  pursuit  of  knowledge. 
With  his  faculties  unimpaired,  in  the  cheerfbl 
retrospect  of  a  life  of  happy  employment,  and 
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with  the  consolations  of  religion,  he  expired,  after 
S  brief  illne^  at  New  UaTan,  Ma^  28,  1813,  in 
his  ei^ty-lifth  year.' 

Of  Webster'^  pluin  habits  of  living,  and  of  his 
time  given  to  Btady,  there  is  a  qaniiit  account  in 
a  letter  from  hh  pen,  dalad  November  21,  1886, 
at]dr««ied  to  Dr.  Thomus  Miner,  in  answer  to  an 
inqnirjas  to  his  mode  of  life,  in  which  hesajB; — 

I  have  never  been  a  hnrd  student,  nnless  n  few 
jean  may  be  excepted  ;  but  1  have  been  a  ateady, 
peiseverinf;  studenL  I  have  rarely  need  lamp  or 
candle  li^ht,  except  onee,  when  reading  law,  and 
then  I  pud  dear  for  my  iiupnidenoe,  for  I  injured 


all  tlic  light  of  that  luminary.  But  I  have  never  or 
rarely  been  in  a  hurry.  When  1  firet  Dndi>rti>i>k  the 
biisinese  of  napporting  General  Washin([fon's  ad- 
mi  niatraticia,  I  labored  too  hnrd  in  writing  or  trani- 
latiog  from  the  Frerich  [lapers  for  my  paper,  ar  in 
eompoeiuB  pamphteta.  In  two  iiKtanoea  1  was  w> 
eihaunted  tfiitt  I  expected  to  die.  for  I  oould  not  per- 
ceive any  pnbBtioii  in  the  ntdial  artery;  but  Ire- 
covered.  While  engaged  in  coinposiog  my  Diction- 
ary, I  wne  often  to  much  excited  by  the  uieeoveries 
I  made,  that  my  pnlae,  whoae  ordinary  acticm  k 
■earcely  fiO  beati  to  the  miiiiite,  wa*  accelerated  to 


and  used  to  work  at  making  hay,  and  fonnerly  I 
worked  in  ray  garden,  wliioh  I  cannot  now  do. 
Until  witliin  a  few  yeare,  1  used  to  make  my  fires  in 
the  morning,  but  1  never  or  rarely  vatlLed  before 
breakfaiL  My  exercise  is  nov  limited  to  walking 
about  tho  city  to  pnrehnae  luppliae  for  my  timily. 


e  than  half, 

Lave  not  been  a*b1e  to  beep  a  horae.  My  eye*  hare, 
from  a  child,  been  subject  to  a  slight  inflanimation, 
but  the  Bight  has  been  good.  I  b<^n  to  nae  ijiec- 
taclee  when  fifty  years  of  nge,  or  a  little  more,  and 
(hat  vm  the  time  when  1  b^on  to  study  and  pre- 
pare materialH  for  mj'  Dictionary.  I  had  had  the 
subject  in  contemplation  aome  yenrs  before,  and  had 
pia-le  memorandums  on  the  margin  of  Johnson's 
Dictionary,  but  I  did  not  set  myself  to  the  work  till 
1  wore  spectacles. 

When  I  finished  my  copy  I  was  sitting  at  my 
table  in  Cambridge,  England,  January,  1S26.  When 
1  arHved  at  the  last  word,  I  was  aeJEed  with  a  tremor 
that  made  it  Jifficnlt  to  proceed.  1.  bowever,  snm- 
moned  up  strength  to  tiniah  the  work,  and  then 
walking  about  tlie  room  I  soon  recovered-f 

ITOAH  WOKCESTEB 
Was  bora  at  Ilollis,  N.  U.,  November  25,  1758. 
He  was  of  an  old  ecclesiastical  fumily  in  New 
England.  His  &ther,  of  the  same  name,  was  an 
influential  mngistrat*  of  New  Ham[>sliire,  His 
brother  Leon^  was  bred  a  printer,  and  for  a 
time  edited  the  MamachutetU  Spy  at  Worcester, 
Noah,  who  is  later  life  was  called  "The  Ajios- 
tie  of  Peace,"  was  in  yonth  a  fifer  at  Bunker 
Hill,  and  wai  abo  in  tlie  battle  of  Bennington. 
At  eighteen  he  wan  teaching  in  the  village  school 
of  PlymoQth,  N,  H.,  and  paraned  that  oiling  for 
nine  sucoesfflve  wintero.  To  accoinpliKh  himself 
in  penmanship,  in  the  eoaroity  of  {nper  daring 

.   Xd.ieM 


the  war,  he  wrote  over  a  qnantit;  of  white  birch 
bark.  In  ITTS,  accunling  to  the  primitive  nsoge 
irf  an  agricultural  and  thiidy  peopled  region,  and 
the  old  Puritan  religions  ideas  oif  the  foinily,  ha 
purchaeed  of  his  iither  the  remainder  of  hia 
minority,*  and  left  for  Plymouth.  In  1TS2  he 
removed  to  Thornton,  wliere  he  was  a  preuoher 
from  1T86  to  1610.  He  hod  commenced  his 
career  as  a  writer  with  a  ooniroTer«al  letter  to 
the  Rev.  John  Mnrray,  on  bis  sermon  on  the 
"  Origin  of  Evil."  Ill  1811)  he  published  his  Un;- 
tarinn  e^say,  which  he  entitled  BibU  Nam  of  the 
Father;  Son,  and  Ealy  ^irit,  in  a  eeriea  of  leU 
ters,  in  fotir  parts.  This  work  bron^t  upon  him 
much  opposition,  to  mitigate  which  he  wrote  \m 
letters  to  Trinitnrians  in  favor  of  tolerance  and 
personal  kindness  anionp:  those  wlio  differed  in 
religions  opinions.  He  wrote  at  this  time  for  the 
jnnniab:  for  the  Theological  Magatine,  in  Now 
York,  a  series  of  papers.  The  Vuriety  ;  iu  a  peri- 
odical at  Conoorti,  and  in  the  newspapers. 

In  1818  he  remove<i  to  IJrighton.nearBostoni 
his  friends,  Dr  Channing,  Dr.  Lowell,  Dr.  Tuck- 
erman,  and  the  Rev.  8.  0.  Tliacher,  having  made 
proviaon  for  hini  as  editor  of  the  Chrittian  Dit- 
eiple,  which  grow  afterwards  into  tlio  present 
Chrutian  Examiaer.  It  was  a  monthly  periodi- 
cal, "for  tlie  promotion  of  spiritual  and  moral 
iinprovemetil.  It  was  conduct^  by  liim  to  the 
close  of  1818,  He  here  ottered  his  ideas  on  the 
Poaoe  QuMtinn,  which  he  had  publicly  stated  in 
the  war  of  1813,  in  a  sermon  on  the  jwcific  oon- 
duot  of  Abraham  and  Lot,  in  avoiding  hu^lilitici 
between  tJieir  herdsmen,  delivered  on  the  day 
appointed  by  Hadison  for  a  national  fiist.  In 
1814  he  published  his  tract,  A  SaUmn  Review  of 
the  Oiutoiii  of  War,  The  Uiissacliusetts  Peace 
Society  was  founded  in  the  following  year.    ' 


quarterly  numbers,  for  ten  yenrs.  It  was 
mostly  written  by  himself.  In  1B20  lie  resumed 
his  tlieolo^oal  publications  with  a  smidl  volume, 


The  AUming  Saerifict,  a  ditplay  qf  Lme  not  of 
Wrath;  and,  in  1831,  a  small  book  on  The 
Gautet  and  Etilt  of  Contention*  among  Christian*. 
In  1833  he  published  a  volume,  £a*t  Thoaght»on 


'Itaaabtir  the Brr.  Henrr  Wm, p.  ». 
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Important  Suhjeet$;  in  three  parte,  1.  MofCe 
Liability  to  Sin  ;  2.  Supplemental  Uluetratione  ; 
8.  Man^e  Capacity  to  Obey,  He  was  now  at  the 
extreme  period  of  life,  in  the  enjoyment  of  a  hap- 
py, tranquil  old  age.'  Channinff,  who  ha8  oele- 
Drated  his  career  in  his  noble  euiogjr  entitled  the 
Philanthropist,  speaks  of  the  serenity  of  his  life, 
in  the  midst  of  his  reformatory  opinions  and  con- 
trovendal  writings,  and  of  the  "  sufficiency  of  his 
mind  to  its  own  happiness."*  His  personal  ap- 
pearance was  remarkable,  of  a  large  fhtme  and 
Denign  expression.  He  died  at  Brighton,  Massa- 
chusetts, October  81,  1837,  aged  79. 

His  chief  reputation  rests  on  his  Peace  Efforts, 
and  his  position  in  the  transition  stage  of  Puri- 
tanism to  Unitarianism. 

JOHN  ASMSTBOKO, 

Thb  author  of  the  "Newburgh  Letters"  and 
the  historian  of  the  second  war  with  England, 
was  a  native  of  Pennsylvania,  bom  at  Carlisle, 
Nov.  25,  1768.  His  father  was  an  officer  of 
distinction  in  the  war  with  France  in  1755.  On 
the  breaking  out  of  the  Revolution  young  Arm- 
strong, then  a  student  at  the  college  of  New 
Jersey,  Joined  the  camp  as  a  volunteer  at  the  age 
of  eighteen.  He  was  appointed  aide-de-camp  to 
General  Mercer,  who  was  borne  in  his  arms, 
flatally  wounded,  from  the  field  at  the  battle  of 
Princeton.  He  was  next  invited  to  become  aide 
to  General  Gates,  and  served  with  him  through 
the  campaign  which  closed  at  Saratoga.  In 
1780,  he  was  appointed  A(\jutant  General  of 
the  Southern  anny,  but  retired  from  this  service 
in  consequence  of  illness  before  the  battle  of 
Camden,  resuming  his  position  with  General 
Gates,  as  aide,  with  the  rank  of  Mtgor. 

When  the  war  was  ended  he  had  an  opportu- 
nity to  give  proof  of  his  ability  with  the  pen  in 
his  authorship  of  the  celebrated  Kextburgh  Let- 
tered dated  ttoin  the  camp  at  that  place.  The 
design  of  these  addresses  was  to  arouse  the  army 
to  a  vigorous  assertion  of  their  claims,  which  in 
the  imperfect  organization  of  the  general  govern- 
ment it  was  necessary  should  be  loudly  urged  to 
obtain  a  hearing.  There  were  two  of  these 
"  addresses,"  one  dated  in  the  camp  at  Newburgh, 
the  10th  March,  1783,  inviting  a  meeting  of 
officers  for  the  consideration  of  measures  to 
redress  the  army  grievances,  in  the  neglect  cf 
pay  by  Congress,  which  employed  this  bold 
language: — 

"  If  this  then  be  your  treatment,  while  the  swords 
you  wear  are  necessary  for  the  defence  of  America, 
what  have  you  to  expect  from  peace,  when  your 
voice  shall  sink,  and  your  strength  dissipate  by 
division ;  when  those  very  swords,  the  instruments 
and  companions  of  your  glory,  shall  be  taken  from 
your  sides,  and  no  remaining  mark  of  military  dis- 
tinction left  but  your  wants,  infirmities,  and  scars? 
Can  you  then  consent  to  be  the  only  sufferers  by 
this  revolution,  and  retiring  from  the  field,  grow  old 
in  poverty,  wretchedness,  and  contempt?  Can  you 
consent  to  wade  through  the  vile  mire  of  dependency, 
and  owe  the  miserable  remnant  of  that  life  to 
charity,  which  has  been  hitherto  spent  in  honor? 
If  Tou  can,  go,  and  carry  with  you  the  jest  of 
Tones  and  the  scorn  of  Whigs ;  the  ridiome,  and 


^  ChsmilDg's  Works,  iv.  t87. 


what  is  worse,  the  pitjr  of  the  worid.  Oo  atarrt 
and  be  forgotten.  But  if  your  spirits  should  reT<^ 
at  this  y  if  you  have  sense  enoi^  to  dtseorer  and 
spirit  sufficient  to  oppose  tyranny,  under  whatever 
garb  it  may  assume,  whether  it  be  the  plain  coat  of 
republicanism  or  the  splendid  robe  ot  royalty;  if 
you  have  yet  learned  to  discriminate  between  a 
people  and  a  cause,  between  men  and  principles; 
awoke,  attend  to  your  situation,  and  redress  your- 
selves I  If  the  present  moment  be  lost,  every  future 
effort  is  in  vain ;  and  yonr  threats  will  then  be  as 
enipty  as  your  entreaties  now. 

I  would  advise  yon,  therefore,  to  come  to  aooM 
final  opinion  upon  what  vou  ean  bear,  and  what 
you  wul  suffer.  If  your  determination  be  in  any 
proportion  to  your  wrongs,  carry  your  appeal  fron 
the  justice  to  the  fears  of  government.  Change 
the  milk-and-water  style  of  your  last  memorial 
Assume  a  bolder  tone,  decent,  but  lively,  spirited, 
and  determined ;  and  suspect  the  man  who  would 
advise  to  more  moderation  and  longer  forbearance. 
Let  two  or  three  men,  who  can  feel  as  wdl  as  write, 
be  appointed  to  draw  up  your  latt  remonMiramee^ 
for  I  would  no  longer  give  it  the  suing,  soft,  ansae- 
cessful  epithet  of  memorial.  Let  it  repreeeot  in 
language  that  will  neither  dishonor  you  by  its 
rudeness,  nor  betray  you  by  its  fears,  what  has 
been  promised  by  Congress,  and  what  has  been 
performed ;  how  long  and  how  patiently  you  have 
suffered;  how  little  you  have  asked,  and  libw  much 
of  that  little  has  been  denied.  Tell  them,  that 
though  you  were  the  first,  and  would  wish  to  be 
last,  to  encounter  danger,  though  despair  its^  can 
never  drive  you  into  dishonor,  it  may  drive  you 
fW>m  the  field ;  that  the  wound,  often  irritated  and 
never  healed,  may  at  length  become  incumble ;  and 
that  the  slightest  mark  of  indignity  from  Congress 
now  must  operate  like  the  grave,  and  part  you  for 
ever ;  that,  m  any  political  event,  the  army  has  its 
alternative.  If  peace,  that  nothing  shall  separate 
you  from  your  arms  but  death ;  if  wnr,'  that  court- 
ing the  aun>ices,  and  inviting  the  direction  of  your 
illustrious  leader,  you  will  retire  to  some  unsettled 
country,  smile  in  your  turn,  **  and  mock  when  their 
fear  cometh  on."  But  let  it  represent,  also,  that 
should  they  comply  with  the  request  of  your  late 
memorial,  it  wouKl  make  you  more  happy  and  them 
more  respectable ;  that,  while  war  should  continue, 
you  would  follow  their  standard  into  the  field ;  and 
when  it  came  to  an  end,  you  would  withdraw  into 
the  shade  of  private  life,  and  give  the  world  another 
subject  of  wonder  and  applause ;  an  army  victorious 
over  its  enemies,  victorious  over  itse1£ 

Washington,  who  was  in  camp,  met  this  inflam- 
mator>'  proceeding  by  his  general  onlers  forbid- 
ding the  meeting,  and  calling  an  assembly  of 
officers  to  hear  the  report  of  the  committee  sent 
to  Congress,  when  a  second  address  appeared 
turning  to  account  this  ^parent  sanction  of  the 
gathering.  Washington  overruled  the  threatened 
embarrassment  by  himself  attending  the  meeting, 
securing  the  ouiet  of  Gates  by  placing  him  in  the 
chair,  and  rall^'ing  his  fJEuthfnl  brother  ofiScers  to 
his  support.* 

Washington  read  an  address  to  the  offic^is  at 
the  meeting,  in  which  the  whole  matter  wa<« 
treated  with  dignity  and  feeling,  and    in  the 


•  imdreth's  IT.  8.,  First  Series,  liL  481.  Cartis's  Htotorr  <rf 
the  Oon^Utntion,  i.  168,  where  the  style  of  the  Newhnnih 
Addresses  U  highly  spoken  of: — "They  are  writteo  with  greet 
point  sod  Tigor  hi  expression,  end  greet  jrarity  of  Badbb. 
For  the  nnrpose  fbr  which  the7  were  oesigDed^— s  oivct 
appeal  to  neling,— they  show  the  oaDd  of  a  master.** 
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oomrse  of  which,  while  the  argnments  and  pro- 
posals of  "the  anonymous  addresser"  were  an- 
swered with  respect,  it  whs  intimated  that  he 
was  "  an  insidious  foe — some  emissary,  perhaps, 
from  New  York,  sowing  the  seeds  of  oiscord  and 
separation  between  the  ci\il  and  military  powers 
of  the  continent" 

At  the  time  of  making  this  address,  Washing- 
ton was  not  acquainted  with  the  anonymous 
author.  He  afterwards,  in  writing  to  Gieneral 
Armstrong,  Feb.  23,  1797,  expressed  his  conti- 
dence  in  the  good  motives  which  had  dictated 
the  letters,  as  "just,  honorable,  and  friendly  to 
the  country,  though  the  means  suggested  were 
certainly  liable  to  much  misunderstanding  and 
abuse.'** 

After  the  war  Armstrong  held  the  post  of 
Secretary  of  Pennsylvania,  under  Dickenson  and 
Franklin.  In  1787,  he  was  elected  member  of 
Congress.  In  1789,  upon  his  marriage  with  a 
sister  of  Chancellor  Livingston,  Ife  took  up  his 
residence  in  Dutchess  County  in  the  State  of 
New  York,  where  he  occupied  himself  with  farm- 
ing. In  1800,  he  "was  elected  senator  of  the 
United  States,  and  in  1804,  was'  appointed  by 
Jefferson  minister  to  France,  an  arduous  position, 
which  he  filled  till  1810,  during  which  time  he 
discharged  the  duties  of  a  separate  mission  to 
Spain. 

When  the  war  of  1812  was  declared,  he  was 
appointed  brigtidier-general  in  the  United  States 
army,  and  commanded  the  district  including  the 
city  and  harbor  of  New  York.  In  1813,  he  was 
called  by  Madison  to  the  Secretaryship  of  War. 
The  difficulties  which  he  encountered  in  the 
management  of  attempts  against  Canada,  and  the 
destruction  of  Washington,  led  to  his  reagnation 
in  1814.  He  suffered  at  the  time  the  odium 
resulting  from  these  disasters,  whioh  threw  into 
the  shade  his  undoubtedly  honorable  and  ftdthfhl 
services. 

In  his  retirement  at  Red  Hook,  where  he 
passed  the  subsequent  years  of  his  liife,  he  wrote 
treatises  on  Gardening  and  Agriculture,  a  review 
of  Wilkinson's  Memoirs,  several  biographical 
notices,  and  Notice*  of  the  Wa/r  of  1812,  the 
first  volume  of  which  was4>ublii^hed  in  1836,  and 
the  second  in  1840.  In  this  work  he  reviews  the 
conduct  of  the  war  with  a  forcible  and  discrimi- 
nating pen,  sharpened  by  the  official  experiences 
of  his  own  career  as  secretary.  It  possesses  the 
interest  of  an  original  critical  disquisition  on  a 
most  important  period  of  our  history,  and  its 
points  will  continue  to  furnish  the  text  for  pro- 
longed comment. 

Gen.  Armstrong  died  at  his  country  residence 
on  the  Hudson,  April  1,  1843,  in  his  eighty-fifth 
year.t 

GEORGE  R.  MINOT.     * 

George  Richards,  the  son  of  Stephen  Minot,  a 
merchant  of  Boston,  was  born  iathat  city  Decem- 
ber 22,  1758.  His  father^s  means  having  been 
impaired  by  unsuccessftil  business  speculation,  it 
was  with  difficulty  that  he  secured  a  liberal  edu- 
cation.   He  was  prepared  for  college  by  the  cele- 


brated Master  Lovell ;  completed  h!s  course  with 
the  highest  honors  at  Harvard,  in  1778 :  and  oa 
taking  the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts,  delivered  the 
valedictory  oration  in  Latin,  which  was  much  ad- 
mired for  its  eloquence  and  purity  of  language. 


^  8iMrkft*8  Washington,  viiL  666w 

t  Ebcyclopfladto  Amerkana,  vol  xlv.   Loaeing's  Fiel4  Book, 
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He  studied  law  with  Fisher  Ames  in  the  office  of 
William  Tudor.  Soon  after  commencing  practice 
he  was  made,  in  1781,  Clerk  of  the  House  of  Re- 
presentatives, under  the  recently  formed  constitu- 
tion ;  in  1782  he  wjis  appointed  judge  of  probate  for 
the  county  of  Sutfulk ;  and  in  1800,  of  the  Munici- 
pal Com-t  in  Boston.  In  1788,  he  married  Mary 
Speakman,  of  Marlboro'.  In  1788,  he  published 
the  History  of  the  Rebellion  in  Maatachusettt  in 
1786 ;  a  work  Avhich  attracted  great  attention 
from  its  interest,  its  dispassionate  tone,  and  the 
elegance  and  purity  of  its  style;  and  in  1798,  the 
first  volume  of  a  History  of  the  Province  of 
Mcusaehaeette  Bay,  ft^m  1748  to  1765,  in  conti- 
nuation of  that  of  Hutchinson.  The  second  vo- 
lume was  printed  from  his  manuscripts  shortly 
tifter  his  death,  which  occurred  after  a  short  ill- 
ness on  the  second  of  January,  1802.  He  was 
also  the  author  of  an  oration  on  the  Boston  Mas- 
sacre ;  of  a  higlily  finished  and  impassioned  dis- 
course on  the  death  of  Washington ;  and  an 
address  before  tlie  Massachusetts  Charitable  So- 
ciety. He  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts Historical  Society,  and  edited  three  of 
the  early  volumesof  their  collections.  His  history 
is  a  well  written,  laborious,  and  impartial  work. 
Its  author  was  noted,  in  addition  to  his  writings, 
for  his  fine  taste,  elegant  personal  appearance,  the 
amiability  and  uprightness  of  Ms  character,  and 
the  hospitality  of  his  mansion.^ 

TBiATMsirr  or  tbm  aoabiakb,  1760. 

The  French  force  in  Nova-Scotia  being  thus  sub- 
dued, it  only  remained  to  determine  tiic  measures 
which  ought  to  be  taken  with  respect  to  the  inhabit- 
ants, who  were  about  seven  thousand  in  number, 
and  whose  character  and  situation  were  so  peculiar, 
fls  to  distinguish  them  from  nlmost  every  other  com- 
munity, that  has  suffered  under  the  scourge  of  war. 

The  allegations  against  them  as  a  people,  and 
which  were  undoubtedly  just  against  many  of  them 
as  individuals,  were  these :  That  beine  permit- 
ted to  hold  their  lands,  after  the  treaty  of  Utrecht, 
by  which  the  Province  was  ceded  to  Great-Britain, 
upon  condition  of  their  taking  the  oath  of  allegiance; 
they  refused  to  com()ly,  excepting  with  this  quaUfi- 
cation,  that  they  should  not  be  called  upon  to  bear 
arms  in  the  defence  of  the  Province ;  which  qualifi- 
cation, though  acceded  to 'by  Gen.  Phillips,  th« 
British  commander,  was  disapproved  of  by  th« 
king :  That  from  tliis  circumstance  they  affected  the 
character  of  neutrals,  yet  furnished  the  French  and 
Indians  with  intelligence,  quarters,  provisions  and 
assistance  in  annoying  the  government  of  the  Pro- 
vince, and  three  hundred  of  them  were  actually 
found  in  arms  at  the  taking  of  fort  Beau-eejour: 
That  notwithstanding  an  offer  was  made,  to  such  of 
them  as  had  not  been  openly  in  arms,  to  be  allowed 
to  continue  in  possession  of  their  land,  if  they  would 
take  the  oath  of.  allegiance  without  any  quaUfioation, 
they  unanimously  refused  it 

The  character  of  this  people  was  mild,  frugal,  in- 


*  Loring's  Hundred  Boston  Orators,  p.  UA.. 
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dwtrious  and'  piout;  and  a  serapuloQB  tense  of  the 
indissoluble  nature  of  their  ancient  obligation  to 
their  king,  was  a  ereat  cause  of  their  misfortunes. 
To  this  we  may  add  an  unalterable  attachment  to 
their  religion,  a  distrust  of  the  right  of  the  English 
to  the  territory  which  they  inhabited,  and  the  in- 
demsiity  promised  them  at  the  surrender  of  fort 
Beau-sejour.  Notwithstanding  which,  there  could 
be  no  apology  for  such  of  them  as,  after  they  had 
obtainea  the  advantages  of  neutrality,  violated  the 
conditions  on  which  they  were  granted,  and  without 
whic)),  from  the  nature  of  the  case,  there  was  no 
just  foundation  to  expect  they  would  be  continued. 

Such  being  the  circumstances  of  the  French  Neu- 
trnld,  OS  they  were  called,  the  Lieutenant  Governor 
of  No\  a-Sootia  and  his  Council,  aided  by  the  admi- 
i*als  Bosruwen  and  Mostyn,  assembled  to  consider  of 
the  necessary  measures  to  be  adopted  towards  them. 
if  the  whole  were  to  suffer  for  the  conduct  of  a  part, 
the  natural  imnishment  would  have  been  to  nave 
forced  them  from  their  country,  and  left  them  to  go 
wherever  they  pleased ;  but  from  the  situation  of 
the  Province  of  Canada,  it  was  obvious  to  see  that 
this  would  have  been  to  recruit  it  with  soldiers,  who 
would  inmiediately  have  returned  in  arms  upon  the 
British  frontiers.  It  was  therefore  determined  to 
remove  and  disperse  tliis  whole  people  among  the 
British  Colonies,  where  they  coulu  not  unite  in  any 
offensive  measure,  and  where  they  might  be  natu- 
ralized to  the  government  and  country. 

The  execution  of  tliis  unusual  and  general  sentence 
was  allotted  chiefly  to  the  New  England  forces,  the 
commander  of  which,  from  the  humanity  and  firm- 
ness of  his  character,  was  the  best  qualified  to  carry 
it  into  effect.  It  was  without  doubt,  as  he  himself 
declared,  disagreeable  to  his  natuitU  make  and  tem- 
per ;  and  his  principles  of  implicit  obedience  as  a 
soldier  were  put  to  a  severe  test  by  this  ungrateful 
kind  of  duty,  which  required  an  ungenerous  cun- 
ning, and  subtle  kind  of  severity,  calculated  to  ren- 
der the  Acadiaus  subservient  to  the  Kngli^ih interests 
to  the  latest  hour.  They  were  kept  entirely  igno- 
rant of  their  destiny  until  the  moment  of  their 
captivity,  and  were  overawed  or  allure<l  to  labour 
at  the  gathering  in  of  their  harvest,  which  was  se- 
cretly allotted  to  the  use  of  their  conquerorSw  The 
orders  from  Lieutenant  Governor  Lawrence  to  Capt. 
Murray,  who  was  first  oi  the  station,  with  a  plagia- 
rism of  the  language  without  the  spirit  of  scripture, 
directed  that  if  the<e  ]»eoj)le  behaved  amiss,  they 
should  be  punished  at  his  ai>cretion  ;  and  if  any  at- 
tempts were  made  to  destroy  or  molest  the  troops, 
he  should  tjike  an  eye  for  an  eye,  and.  a  tooth  for  a 
tooth,  and  in  short,  life  for  life,  from  the  nearest 
neighbour  where  the  mischief  should  be  per- 
formed. 

The  convenient  moment  hnviug  arrived,  the  inha- 
bitants were  called  into  the  different  ports  to  hear 
the  kiiig's  orders,  as  they  were  termed.  At  Grand 
Pre,  wliere  Col.  Winslow  had  the  immediate  com- 
mand, four  hundred  and  eighteett  of  their  best  men 
assembled.  These  being  shut  into  the  church,  (for 
that  too  had  become  an  arsenal)  he  placel  himself 
with  his  officers  in  the  centre,  and  addressed  them 
thus: — 

Gentlemen, 

I  have  received  from  his  Excellency  Governor 
Lawrence,  the  King's  commission,  whicn  I  have  in 
my  hand ;  and  by  his  ordei-s  you  are  convened  toge- 
ther, to  manifest  to  you  his  Majesty's  finol  resolution 
to  the  French  inhabitants  of  this  his  Province  of 
Nova-Scotia;  who  for  almost  half  a  century  have  had 
more  indulgence  granted  them,  than  anj  of  his  sub- 
jects in  any  part  of  his  dominions.  W  hat  use  you 
have  made  of  it,  you  yourselves  best  know. 


The  port  of  doty  I  am  now  ^[nm,  tfaoogli 
ry,  is  very  disagreeable  to  my  natural  make  and 
temper,  as  I  know  it  must  be  grierons  to  you  wiko 
are  of  the  same  species. 

But  it  is  not  my  business  to  animadrert,  but  to  obey 
such  orders  as  1  receive,  and  therefore,  withovit  hesi- 
tation, shall  deliver  you  his  Majesty's  orders  and  in- 
structions, namely, 

"  That  your  lands  and  tenements,  cattle  of  all 
kinds,  and  live  stock  of  all  sorts,  are  forfeited  to  the 
crown,  with  all  other  your  effects,  saving  your  money 
and  household  goods,  and  you  yoorsdves  to  be  re- 
moved from  this  his  Province." 

Thus  it  is  perem[)torily  his  Mwesty's  orders,  that 
the  whole  French  inhabitants  of  these  districts  be 


removed,  and  I  am,  through  his  Majesty's  goodi 
directed  to  allow  you  liberty  to  carry  off  your  mo- 
ney and  househoM  goods,  as  many  as  yoa  can  with- 
out discommoding  the  vessels  you  go  m.  I  shall  do 
every  thing  in  my  power,  that  all  those  goods  be  se- 
cured to  you,  and  that  you  are  not  molested  in  car- 
rriug  them  off :^  also  that  whole  fjamilics  shall  go  in 
the  same  Tessel ;  and  make  this  ranove.  which  1  am 
sensible  must  give  you  a  great  deal  of  trouble,  as 
easy  as  his  Majesty's  service  will  admit,  and  hope, 
that  in  whatever  part  of  the 'world  you  may  fall, 
you  may  be  faithful  subjects,  a  peaceable  and  happy 
people. 

I  must  alK>  inform  you,  that  it  is  his  Majesty's 
pleasure  that  you  remain  in  security,  under  the  in- 
spection and  direction  of  the  troops  that  1  have  the 
honour  to  command. 

And  he  then  declared  them  the  King*s  prisoners. 

The  whole  number  of  persons  collectea  at  Grand 
Pre,  finally  amounted  to  48d  men  and  S37  women, 
heads  of  families,  and  their  sons  and  daughters  to 
527  of  the  former,  and  676  of  the  latter,  making  in 
the  whole  1928  souls.  Their  stock  was  upwards  of 
6,000  homed  oattle,  498  horses,  and  12,887  sheep 
and  swine. 

As  some  of  these  wretched  inhabitants  escaped  to 
the  woods,  all  possible  measures  were  adopted  to 
force  them  back  to  captivity.  The  oountir  was  laid 
waste  to  prevent  their  subsistence.  In  the  district 
of  Minas  alone,  there  were  destroyed  255  houses, 
276  barns,  156  out-houses,  11  mills  and  1  church; 
and  the  friends  of  those  who  refused  to  come  in, 
were  threatened  as  the  victims  of  their  obetinaey. 
In  short,  so  operative  were  the  terrors  that  surround- 
ed them,  that  of  twenty-four  young  men  who  de- 
serted from  a  transport,  twenty-two  were  glad  tore- 
turn  of  themselves,  the  others  being  shot  by  senti- 
nels; and  one  of  their  friends  who  was  supposed  to 
have  been  accessary  to  their  escape,  having  been 
carried  on  shore,  to  behold  the  destruction  of  hk 
house  and  effects,  which  were  burned  in  his  pre- 
sence, as  a  punishment  for  his  temerity,  and  perfidi- 
ous aid  to  his  oomnide&  Being  embarked  by  ibree 
of  the  musQuetry,  they  were  dispersed,  according  to 
the  original  plan,  among  the  several  British  Cok>- 
nies.  One  thousand  arrived  in  Massachusetts  Bay 
and  became  a  public  expense,  owing  in  a  ^reat  de- 
gree to  an  unchangeable  antipathy  to  their  situation, 
which  prompted  them  to  reject  the  usual  beneficial^ 
but  humiliating  establishment  of  paupers  for  their 
children. 

The  campaign  ended  with  no  small  disgust  on  the 
part  of  the  New  England  commander  and  his  troops, 
on  account  of  distinctions  in  service  made  between 
the  regulars  and  them,  to  their  prejudice ;  and  en- 
listments being  made  out  of  his  corps  to  fill  tu>  the 
standing  regiments,  which  prevented  his  fulnlling 
his  promise  to  bring  his  men  back  to  tlieir  towns  at 
the  expiration  of  a  year,  a  promise  much  relied  v^kmi 
and  necessary  to  be  performed  for  future  exeftion& 
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8ABAH  WENTWOBTH  MOBTOK. 

Sarah  Wextwortu  Apthokpb  married,  in  1778, 
Perez  Morton.*  She  was  a  constant  contributor 
of  short  poems  to  the  Muasachusetts  Magazine, 
and  obtained  a  vaunted  reputation  in  those  days 
under  the  signature  of  PkiUnia^  part  of  which 
was  no  doubt  due  to  the  vigt)i*ous  laudatory  exer- 
tions of  her  firiend  and  poetical  con-esiKjndent, 
Robert  Treat  Paine,  Jr.,  by  whom  she  was  styled 
the  American  Sappho.  She  wa^  also  the  author 
of  Ouabi^  or  the  Virtues  of  Nature^  an  Indian 
Tale  in  four  cantos,  pu Wished  in  1790,  and  of  an 
octavo  volume  which  appeared  in  1823,  entitled 
My  Mind  and  its  Thoughts^  made  up  of  pro- 
verb-like reflections  in  prose,  arranged  with  gi*eat 
formality,  and  a  number  of  poems.  Her  chief 
{HHxluction,  Onabi,  is  a  pastoral,  the  characters  of 
which  are  Onabi,  the  chief  of  an  Indian  tribe, 
Azalia  an  Indian  maiden,  and  Celario  a  young 
Englishman.  Celario,  who  has  joined  the  red 
men,  is  perplexed  by  a  divided  duty  between  his 
affections  for  Azalia  and  his  respect  for  the  noble 
Ouabi,  to  whom  she  is  betrothed.  Fidelity  pre- 
vails over  passion,  when  Ouabi,  having  been  taken 
prisoner  by  a  hostile  band,  is  rescued  while  sing- 
ing his  death-song  by  Celario^  resigns  his  mistress 
to  his  deliverer,  and  is  soon  after  slain  in  battle. 
The  pamphlet  of  fifty-two  pages  closer  with  a 
few  "  Lines  addressed  to  the  inimitable  author  of 
the  Poems  under  the  signature  of  Delia  Crusca" 
productions  of  which  Mrs.  Morton  was  an  ad- 
mirer and  imitatoi*. 

■OHQ  FOR  TOB  PVBUO  CKLSBBATION  OP  THX  MATtOVAL  PB^OS. 

^ot  for  the  bl«>o<l-pollutod  car 

Wake  the  triumphant  song  of  fame. 

But  for  the  Chief  who  spares  the  war, 
Toueh'd  by  a  suffering  people's  claim. 

Hail  Colombia !  Colurabin  blest  and  free, 

The  Star  of  Empire  leads  to  thee.f 

Let  the  rich  laurel's  baneful  green 
Bright  on  the  warrior's  front  appear, 

But  ouve  in  his  pnth  be  seen, 

Whose  genius  gives  the  prosperous  year. 

Hail  Columbia !  Columbia  blest  and  free. 

The  Star  of  Empire  breaks  on  thee. 

Diffused  around  the  sacred  skies. 
The  electric  ray  of  hope  extends. 

On  every  wing  of  commerce  flies. 

And  to  the  earth's  green  lap  descenda. 

Hail  Columbia  I  Columbia  blest  and  free. 

The  Star  of  Empire  beams  on  thee. 

Empire,  that  travels  wide  and  fnr, 
Sneds  her  last  glories  on  the  west-~ 

Bom  'mid  the  morning  realms  of  war. 
She  loves  the  peaceM  evening  best 


•  Perex  Morton  was  bom  at  Plymotith,  Kovembor  18,  1751. 
He  Wft^  a  gradaate  of  Hanrard  In  1771,  was  a  member  of  the 
Commiti«e  of  Safet  v  in  1775,  and  an  active  uablic  mmi  during 
the  war.  On  the  eighth  of  April,  1776,  he  uelivered  a  funeral 
oration  over  the  remains  of  General  Warren,  which  wi>re  identl- 
fled  as  the  British  were  enfSBged  In  burying  the  doad  after  the 
battle,  bv  the  barber  who  had  been  accustomed  to  dress  liis 
hair,  and  on  their  exhomatlon,  on  the  evacuation  of  the  British 
troops  ten  months  after,  by  a  false  tooth.  The  oration  was  an 
animated,  although  somewhat  too  ornate  production.  At  its 
elo^e,  he  cooonienced  the  practice  of  the  law.  He  was  Speaker 
of  the  State  House  of  Rep'-esentatives  trom  1806  to  1811,  and 
Attomey-Genoral  from  lbl'>  to  1S82.  He  died  at  Dorchester, 
October  14, 1887. 

t  It  will  probably  be  perceived,  that  the  chorus  of  the  abore 
song  Is  in  alluyton  to  Bishop  Berkelev^s  prophecy  :—'*  West- 
ward th«  oooTM  of  empire,"  iao.—Aulnor's  Ifiie, 


Hail  Columbia  1  Colnmbia  blest  and  free, 
The  Star  of  Empire  rests  on  thee  I 

Then  let  the  pledge  of  Freedom  pass, 
While  every  patriot  bosum  glows. 

And  o'er  the  elevated  gloss 

The  amber  of  the  vintage  flows. 

Hail  Columbia  I  Columbia  blest  and  firee, 

The  Star  of  Empire  falls  with  thee. 

WILLIAM  DUANE. 

WiLUAM  DuANE  was  borii  in  1760,  near  Lake 
Ghamplain,  New  York,  where  his  parents,  nativea 
oi  Ireland,  had  shortly  before  settled.  When 
he  was  eleven  years  old  his  mother  returned 
to  her  native  country,  taking  William,  her  only 
child,  with  her.  The  father  liad  died  several  years 
before.  Possessed  of  property,  she  brought  up 
her  son  as  a  person  of  leisure.  At  the  ago  of 
nineteen,  by  a  marriage  with  a  Presbyterian  he 
offended  his  parent,  a  Koman  Catholic,  and  was  at 
once  dismissed  from  her  home,  nor  was  any  re- 
conciliation ever  after  effected.  Forced  to  pro- 
vide for  the  maintenance  of  his  family,  he  learnt 
the  art  of  printing,  and  was  engaged  in  that  trade 
until  the  year  1784,  when  he  went  to  India  to 
seek  his  fortune.  He  was  suocessfnl,  and  in  a 
few  years  established  a  newspaper  entitled  T?i6 
World,  In  a  dispute  which  arose  between  the 
government  and  some  troops  in  their  employ,  the 
paper  sided  with  the  latter.  Soon  after  this  the 
editor  was  invited  by  Sir  John  Shaw,  the  gover- 
nor, to  breakfast.  On  his  way  to  accept  the  in- 
vitation, he  was  seized  by  sepoys,  placed  on  board 
a  vessel,  and  carried  to  England.  His  valuable 
property  was  confiscated.  He  endeavored  to  ob- 
tain redress  from  Parliament  and  the  East  India 
Company,  but  without  success.  Again  forced  to 
provide  for  a  livelihood,  he  became  aparliaracntary 
reporter,  and  afterwards  editor  of  the  Generd 
Advertiser,  a  newspaper  which  subsequently  be- 
came the  London  Times.  He  sided  in  politics 
with  the  party  of  Home  Tooke  and  others.  In 
1795  he  came  with  his  family  to  Philadelphia, 
where  he  had  pas>?ed  a  few  years  when  a  boy. 
Here  he  prepared  a  portion  of  a  work  on  the 
French  Revolution,  and  became  connected  with 
the  Aurora  newspaper,  i*ecently  established  by 
Benjamin  Franklin  Bache,  and  after  Baches 
death  of  yellow  fever  in  1798,  became  editor. 
Under  his  vigorous  management  the  journal  was 
known  throughout  the  country  as  the  leading 
organ  of  the  democratic  party.  Jefferson  at- 
tributed his  election  to  the  presidency  to  its  ex- 
ertions. In  1799  the  editor  was  tried  with  others 
for  seditions  riot.  They  were  chared  Avith 
placing  at  the  doors  of  a  Koman  Catholic  church 
printed  notices  i-equesting  the  congregation  to 
meet  in  the  church-yard  and  sign  a  petition 
af^inst  the  Alien  Law.  The  notices  were  torn 
down,  replaced  and  defended,  and  a  disturbance 
thus  created,  during  which  Re3mold8,  one  of  the 
parties  accused,  drew  a  pistol  against  one  of  the 
congregation,  which  was  forced  from  his  hand. 
The  parties  were  acquitted. 

On  the  removal  of  the  seat  of  government  to 
Washingt4)n,  the  Aurora  became  a  less  influential 
journal,  and  was  gradually  superseded  by  rival 
publications  at  the  new  city.  Duane  continued 
in  the  editorship  until  1822,  when  he  sold  out 
and  went  to  South  America,  as  the  representativo 
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of  the  creditors  of  the  republics  of  that  coDtinent. 
He  hod  sided  with  the  struggles  for  independence 
of  these  communities,  and  received  a  vote  of 
thanks  from  the  Congress  of  Colombia  for  his  ex- 
ertions, and  it  was  on  this  aoooont  supposed  that 
he  would  be  able  to  obtain  a  settlement  of  the 
claims  in  question.  lie  was  unable  to  collect  any 
fUnds,  but  made  good  use  of  the  experiences  cf 
his  journey,  by  publi^^hing  a  pleasant  volume  of 
travels,  A  Vint  to  Columbia  in  1822-23 :  Phila. 
1826.  After  his  return  he  was  apiwinted  Protho- 
notary  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Pennsylvania  for 
the  eastern  district,  and  retained  the  office  until 
his  death  in  1835. 

In  addition  to  his  newspaper  writings  and  his 
book  of  travels  he  was  the  author  of  A  Military 
Dictionary^  1810,  and  A  Hand-boolcfor  Riflemen^ 
1818.  These  works  on  tactics  were  for  some 
time  recognised  as  the  chief  authorities  on  the 
•nbject,  one  in  which  their  author  was  practically 
as  well  as  theoretically  conversant,  having  com- 
manded for  some  time  the  Philadelphia  L^on,  a 
volunteer  corps  distinguished  for  superior  disci- 
pline, and  during  the  war  in  1812-14  filled  the 
office  of  Adjutant-General  of  the  army  for  the 
district  in  which  ho  was  resident.* 

JACOB  CAMPBELL 

Was  a  lawyer  of  Rhode  Island,  who  cultivated 
poetry  and  iiterature  in  the  intervals  of  his 
business  pursuits.  He  belonged  to  a  family  who, 
with  others  from  Scotland,  settled  at  Voluntown, 
in  Connecticut,  eai'ly  in  the  eighteenth  century. 
His  father,  Archibald,  came  to  East  Greenwich, 
Rhode  Island,  where  Jacob  was  bom  in  1760. 
He  was  a  graduate  of  the  Rhode  Island  College 
of  1783,  for  a  time  was  preceptor  of  a  cLissical 
school,  and  next  studied  law  with  General  James 
M.  Vamum.  On  the  establishment  of  peace  in 
1788,  Campbell  delivered  a  public  address  at  East 
Greenwich,  at  the  announcement  of  that  event 
He  celebrated  the  same  theme  in  some  verses, 
which  are  published  in  a  volume  from  his  pen  of 
Poetical  Essays. 

Updike,  in  his  Memoirs  of  the  Rhode  Island 
Bar,  speaks  of  Campbell  as  ^^  proud-spirited  and 
occasionally  dejected ;— of  a  mind  sensitive  and 
nervous,  he  was  borne  down  with  fancied  suspi- 
cions of  intended  injury  and  neglecf't  He  died 
in  his  twenty-eighth  year,  March  6,  1788. 

UBVBTT. 

Sweet  Liberty  I  descend  thou  Heaven-bom  fair, 
And  make  Columbin  thy  distinguieh'd  care ; 
On  her  brave  sons  thy  genial  iiiHueiice  ehed, 
Who  fired  by  thee  have  nobly  fought  and  bled — 
Have  traversed  wildi)  to  distant  climes  afar. 
And  felt  the  horrors  of  oppressive  war. 
Who  first  have  taught  Britannia*s  troops  to  yield. 
And  snatched  their  standards  from  the  cnmsoned 

field. 
Bright  Goddess  leave  thy  native  skies  once  more, 
And  fix  thy  dwellii  g  on  this  western  shore ; 
A  calm  asylum  here's  prepared  for  thee. 
Secured  from  tyrants,  undisturbed  and  free  ;— 


*  State  Trials  of  the  UDlted  States  dnrlng  the  Admlnistnk 
tioDS  of  Washington  and  Adams,  with  references,  hbtorical  and 
professional,  and  preliminary  notes  on  the  politios  of  the  times. 
Bj  Francis  Wharton.    Phlla.  1849. 

t  Memoirs  of  the  Bhode  Island  Bar,  by  WUUns  Updike,  p. 


By  thine  assistance  weVe  expelFd  thy  foesi, 
Whose  grasping  power  annoyed  thy  sweet  repose. 

Lo,  see  her  quit  the  blissful  realms  above, 
Mark  on  her  mce  the  cheering  smile  of  love ; 
See  as  she  bends  her  winged  course  this  way 
A  beauteous  sight  her  soowy  robes  display ; 
In  her  right  hand  a  sceptred  wand  she  rean^ 
And  in  her  left  a  eone-hke  mitre  bears. 
Now  let  us  shout  tlirbugh  this  exulting  band. 
And  hail  her  welcome  to  our  joyful  hmd. 
Let  the  glad  tidings  through  our  ooasts  resound. 
From  rocks  and  mountains  let  the  echo  bound. 
Let  hills  and  vallies  loud  responses  raise. 
Let  woods  and  forests  ring  in  loftier  praise, — 
Fair  Freedom  we  with  joy  confess  thy  sway, 
Thy  milder  laws  with  pleasure  we  obey. 

To  this  she  listened  with  attentive  ear. 
Then  spake  in  accents  soft  as  vernal  air : — 
"  I've  oiscord  seen  thy  countnr  long  embroil. 
Thy  virtuous  struggles  and  laborious  toil ; 
Thy  valor  now  I  amply  will  repay 
With  brighter  sunshine  and  serener  day— 
The  richest  blessings  which  you  here  can  know, 
I  now  on  thee  and  thine  unborn  bestow. 
In  ftiture  days  thy  sons  shall  read  thy  fame. 
Applaud  thy  conduct  and  extol  thy  name, 
Throughout  the  world,  in  every  foreign  clime. 
Thy  deeds  shall  live  down  to  remotest  time- 
Till  stars  dissolve,  and  son  and  moon  expire. 
Till  systems  burst  and  nature  sink  in  fire. 
My  empire  here  'till  then  shall  fix'd  remain. 
Till  then  America  shall  own  my  reign." 

Commerce  egain  now  rules  the  swelling  deep. 
Her  num'rous  neets  the  surging  billows  sweep ; 
Thdse  stately  oaks  which  lately  traced  the'pLun, 
In  lofty  ships  now  skim  the  liauid  main. 
On  ev'ry  sea,  near  every  kin  gaum  coast, 
And  bring  from  thence  what  they  peculiar  1 
Along  the  strand  where  flowing  tiaes  arise. 
See  towering  cities  fix  the  astonished  eyes. 
Religion  here  in  milder  forms  array'd. 
There  Victress  S^-ience  haunts  the  laurel  shade 
Here  culture  o'er  the  fertile  earth  prevails. 
There  joy  unrivall'd  every  heart  regales. 
While  this  blest  region  fVee  from  dire  alanns, 
Invites  the  stranger  to  her  peaceful  armsw 
With  willing  hand,  slic  opes  her  plenteous  store. 
Relieves  his  wants,  and  lets  him  want  no  more, — 
Grants  him  a  refuge  from  the  despot's  chain. 
Affords  him  Ufe,  and  bids  him  live  again. 

MASO^  L.  WEEMS. 

Weems,  the  biographer  of  many  heroecs  in  who^e 
hands  the  trumpet  of  fame  never  sounded  an  un- 
certain blast,  remains  (such,  alas !  are  the  dis- 
tributions of  the  world)  without  a  biogmpher. 
His  memory  rests  in  a  mythic  report  of  the  sur- 
vivors who  sometimes  met  him  on  his  various 
journeys,  and  who  have  generally  some  stories  to 
relate  of  his  amiable  vagaries.  Fame  thus  has 
her  system  of  compensations  in  keeping  alive  the 
history  of  her  subjects ;  and  where  there  is  no 
printed  record  trauition  more  than  supplies  its 
place.  Of  Weems,  but  for  the  impres«on  of  him- 
self stamped  on  every  page  of  his  manifold  pro- 
ductions, and  these  somewhat  vague  and  uno^^ 
tain  reports,  we  &hould  know  but  little. 

How  lov*d,  how  valu'd  once  avails  him  not, 
To  whom  related  or  by  whom  begot 

We  learn  that  he  was  Rector  of  Mount  Ver- 
non parish,  before  the  Revolution,  wheaa.  the  old 
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church  at  Pohiok  bad  for  i»  attendant  George 

Washington.  Mr.  Lossing  tells  lis*  "  that  a  largo 
and  increasing  family  compelled  him  tu  abatidon 
preaching  for  a  livelifiodd,  and  he  became  a  liouk 
agent  for  Uathew  Carey."  Duly  replenished 
with  aslook  of  Bibles,  or  Marshall's  Life  of  Wash- 
ington, or  hia  own  popular  pnninotions,  he  tra- 
velled through  the  Sonth,  with  n  few  Bermons  in 
hia  knapsack,  equally  ready  for  a  stump,  a  fair,  or 
a  pulpiL 

It  would  he  difficult  at  this  day  to  procure  an 
exaot  chronological  catidomie  of  the  books  which 
he  himself  wrote :  though  the  more  imprtant 
ones  are  stilt  in  vogue.  Of  these  hia  Life  of 
Washington  was  published  immediately  aftor  the 
death  of  its  illustrions  subjccl.t  The  dedication 
to  Mrs.  Martha  Washington,  like  the  tribute  of 
Homphreys  and  others,  was  a  birth-day  comme- 
moration, heing  dated  Februftry22, 1800.  In  the 
second  edition  before  us,  it  appears  in  an  octavo 
pamphlet  fiiria  of  eighty-two  pages.  Thia  isqoito 
ft  different  production  from  tlie  book  as  it  was 
afterwards  rewritten,  and  as  it  is  in  circulation  at 
the  present  day.  The  topic  was  one  which  con- 
stantly grew  in  love  and  wondtr  with  Weenis,  and 
what  wiis  at  first  a  somewhat  hurried  sketch  of 
Wnshinjrton'a  public  rarecr,  with  a  Hvely  pulpit 
eulogy  of  his  virtues,  became  but  the  nucleus  for 
the  rasrvellous  congregation  of  anecdotes  which 
the  onooviragement  of  the  public  led  the  author 
to  accumulate,  as  he  ransat^ked  memory,  traversed 
the  ground  of  his  hero's  exploit-^  and  talked  with 
those  who  had  been  familiar  with  bis  life ;  while 
in  this  good  canse,  if  rccolleotion  and  testimony 
fiuled,  B  draft  woidd  cert^nly  be  honored  by  the 
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I  pubhc,  If  drawn  in  snch  a  name  «..  

We  believe  that  Weems  would  have  accounted  it 
a  venial  pious  fraud  lo  lell  any  good  story  to  the 
credit  of  Washington,  which  came  into  his  head 
from  any  quarter  or  originated  there  in  any  w;iy. 
Weems  went  to  work  in  stout  heart  and  faith, 
a  IJvy  of  the  common  peoplo.  He  Hrst  gave  the 
fact  and  then  the  mnnil,  and  neither  of  them  was 
dull.  His  piety  was  cchIoub  as  his  patriotism. 
The  wind  of  his  enthii.«iasm  may  have  been 
greater  than  the  balla'^t  of  his  orgument,  but  tho 
ship  was  somehow  gtdlantly  driven  along  without 
foundering.  It  isnot  literature,  it  mav  )>egTante<l, 
and  no  one  will  pretend  tliat  it  ia  liistory ;  but 
there  is  a  great  deal  of  Weenis  in  it,  and  unli- 
mited euli>gy  of  George  Washington.  No  voice 
could  be  too  lond,  no  powers  of  espresMon  too 
vigorous,  to  King  the  prdsos  of  the  man  whoM 
virtues,  in  one  of  his  quieter  passages,  he  thus 
Buma  up : — 

It  ia  hardly  exaggeration  to  say  that  Washington 
was  pious  (uNuma;  just  aa  Aristiiles;  tcniperat^w 
Epietetm;  potriatie  as  Regulus;  in  giving  pubUo 
trusts,  impartial  as  Sevens ;  in  victory,  luodest  as 
Scipio;  prudeiiC  as  FabiuB;  riipid  as  Mnrcellus;  un- 
daiiiiteil  as  Hannibal ;  ns  CiiiciiiDatus  disinterested; 
to  liberty  firm  aa  Cato ;  and  respectful  of  the  laws 
as  Sucrat««.  Or,  to  speak  in  planier  teruu — he  was 
religious  without  Bupcratitjou  ;  just  without  vigour ; 
oharitable  without  profusion;  hospitable  without 
making  othen  pay  for  it;  generous  but  with  Lis  own 
money;  rich  wiUiout  covetousiiess ;  fnual  without 
meanness;  humane  witliout  wrukuess;  brave  with- 
out rashness;  Bueeesaful  without  vanity ;  vietorious 
without  pride;  a  lover  of  his  country,  but  no  hater 
of  French  or  English ;  a  st-iunch  friend  of  govern- 
ment, but  respectful  of  those  who  pointed  out  its  de- 
fects with  deeency;  tme  to  liis  word  witliout  eva- 
sion orperfidy;  firmin  odvenily ;  moderate  in  pros- 
perity; glorious  and  hououreJ  m  life;  pescefuland 
nappy  in  death. 

This  early  life  of  Washington,  which  is  dedi- 
cated to  his  widow,  is  thus  curiously  auinine<l  up 
with  her  eiiituph,  on  the  principle  of  Che  Vicar 
of  Wiikeliehl,  who  hung  a  similar  mortuary  in- 
Bcriptii>n  over  bis  mantolpiece,  productive  of 
melancholy  in  the  breast  of  Mrs.  Primrose. 
Here  lie  interred,  nil  that  eoald  die 

of 
GEOKGE  WASHISGTOS 

MARTHA,  his  wife,- 

Tliey  were  lovely  in  Life,  and  in  Death 

They  were  not  divided, 

Hein  of  Immortality  I  Rejoice — For  their  Virtue^ 

Their  Honours,  miiy  be  yonri 

"Honour  aud  shame  from  no  condition  rise, 

Act  veil  your  part,  there  all  the  honour  Ilea" 

After  Mra.  Washington's  death,  when  the  ser- 
mon could  no  longOT  profit  her,  this  epit*ph  was 
omitted  by  Weems  in  his  lator  editions.  One  of 
these,  the  eleventh,  in  1811,  is  the  full  developed 
production,  which  raaile  the  reputation  of  Weems, 
and  added  to  the  fortunes  of  the  publisher, 
Mathew  Carey.  It  is  entitled,  Th«  Lift  of  Oeojya 
Washitigton ;  uttA  eurunu  anecdote*,  tguallu 
honourable  to  Mm*«(f,  and  exemplary  to  Aw 
young  eouatrymen.  The  tJtle-poge  treats  tu 
ftirther  to  a  bit  of  verae  in  honor  of  Washington, 
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and  a  bit  of  prose  in  honor  of  Weems,  the  latter 
signed,  II.  Lee,  Major-General,  Anuy  U.  8. 

A  life  how  useful  to  his  country  led  I 
How  loved  I  while  living! — how  i-evered,  now  dead ! 
Lisp!  lisp  I  his  name,  ye  children  yet  unborn! 
And  with  like  deeds  your  own  great  names  adorn. 

Lee  announces  that  ^^the  author  has  treated 
this  great  subject  with  admirable  success  in  a 
new  way.  He  turns  all  the  actions  of  Washing- 
ton to  tlie  encouragement  of  virtue,  by  a  careful 
application  of  numerous  exemplifications  drawn 
from  the  conduct  of  the  founder  of  our  republic 
from  his  earliciit  life." 

Judge  Brackemidge  also  gave  «,an  appreciative 
certificate  of  tlie  merits  of  the  Wasliington. 
"  With  regard  to  bio^n-aphical  merit,  the  delinea- 
tion is  such  as  to  give  a  view  of  character  not 
on  a  parade  day ;  but  as  independent  of  coimnand 
or  station.  This  is  a  painting  which  intercBt^s; 
it  is  that  which  makes  a  hkeness ;  for  a  mere  out- 
line wanting  tlie  expression,  gives  no  physiog- 
nomy. I  shall  be  glad  to  see  more,  in  this  way, 
of  some  of  the  other  heroes  of  the  Revolutionary 
period.  General  Greene  particularly,  whom  I 
nave  alAvays  placed  next  to  Washington  in  the 
council  and  the  field." 

Benjamin  Franklin  was  almost  as  good  a  sub- 
ject as  Wasliington,  since  Weema  had  a  great  deal 
of  Poor  Ricliard  always  on  his  tongue,  in  support 
of  bimplicity  and  frugality,  though  he  never  made 
Lis  fortune  by  his  parsimony.  There  were,  more- 
over, anecdotes  in  abundance,  and  moralities  at 
every  turn ;  consetiuently,  the  life  of  Franklin 
came  from  his  hands  glowing  with  unction,  and 
sparkling  all  over  with  eccentric  passages.  It 
still  holds  its  ground  as  a  most  entertaining 
popular  voltune.* 

An  account  of  Penn  is  in  the  same  vein.  The 
Life  of  William  Penny  ths  settler  of  Penney hch' 
tita,  the  founds  of  PhiludelphM^  and  one  of  the 
first  lawgivers  in  the  Colonies^  now  United  States^ 
in  1682,  containing  also  his  celebrated  Treaty 
with  the  JtulianSy  his  jmrchase  of  their  country  ; 
valuable  anecdotes  of  Admiral  Penn^  cUso  of  King 
Charles  Il.y  James  11,^  King  William  and  Queen 
AnnCy  in  whose  reigns  William  Penn  lived; 
curious  circumstances  that  led  him  to  become  a 
Quaker^  viith  a  tiew  qf  the  admirabU  traits  in 
the  character  of  the  people  called  Friends  or 
Quakers^  who  have  done  so  much  to  meliorate  the 
condition  of  suffering  h/umanity.  Like  a  skilful 
shopkeeper,  Weems  put  a  good  portion  of  his 
wares  in  the  street  window. 

A  fourth  completes  the  series: — The  Life  of 
General  Francis  Marion^  a  celebrated  partisan 
officer  in  the  Revolutionary  Wary  against  the 
British  and  Tories  in  South  Carolina  and  Geor- 
giOy  bv  Brig.-Gen.  P.  Horry,  of  Marion's  Brigade: 
and  IL  L.  Weems.    The  travesty  of  Pope  in  the 


^  Th«  Lift  of  Benjamin  Fnmklln  ;  with  many  ebol«e  an«o-> 
dot«eand  admirable  aavin^  of  thia  gieat  man,  never  b«ifur6 
published  by  any  of  his  biographers.  By  M.  L.  Weema,  author 
cf  the  Life  of  Washington. 

Sage  Franklin  next  arose  in  cheerful  mten. 
And  suii'd,  unrolHcd,  o'er  the  solemn  scune; 
High  on  bin  locks  of  a^  a  wreath  was  braced, 
Palm  of  all  arts  that  e  er  a  mortal  grac'd ; 
Beneath  him  Uiy  the  sceptre  kings  tiad  borne, 
And  orowns  ana  laurels  from  their  temples  torn. 
rhOa. :  Uriah  Hant    1885. 


motto  seems  a  little  faithless  to  the  transcendent 
merits  of  Wa^shington. 

On  Vernon's  chief,  why  lavish  all  our  lays. 
Come,  honest  Muse,  and  sing  great  Marion's  praise 

Though  hearing  Horry's  name  on  the  title-page, 
this  was  throughout  the  production  <^  W^een», 
to  whom  Hojry,  a  companion  partisan  officer  with 
Marion,  had  famished  the  materials.  Horry,  a 
straightforward  man  of  sober  judgment,  was  dis- 
maved  at  the  antics  his  facts  assumed  in  the 
theatrical  stylo  of  Weems.  He  expostulated  with 
him  in  a  correspondence  which  has  been  recently 
published.*  The  lively  parson  expresses  himseu 
astonished  at  the  iM>ssil»ility  of  offence,  after  he 
had  sti^tched  every  point  for  tlje  honor  of  Marion 
and  his  lieutenant.  "  Tliongh  1  have  heard,"  says 
he,  "I  can  hardly  believe  it.  W^hat!  is  it  pas- 
sible that  you  can  be  di>)Je.'i^  with  a  book 
which  places  both  yomvelf  and  your  beloved 
Marion  in  so  conspicuous  and  exited  a  li^t? 
A  book  that  contains  every  fact  that  you  your- 
self gave  mt^ — a  lKK>k  that  everywhere  meets 
^\ith  unbonndetl  applause— of  which  I  have  ordere 
for  ninety  copies  in  one  single  county  in  Georgia 
— which  has,  in  fact,  changed  the  county  of  Wil- 
kinson into  that  of  Marion.  A  book  which,  in 
short,  sells  better  even  than  the  life  of  Washin^on. 
Now,  that  you  should  be  di-^pleased  with  such  a 
book,  is  to  me  very  astonisliing/^  Weems  under- 
stood very  well  his  system  of  writing.  He  did 
not  attempt  history,  and  blunder  into  poetry  and 
romance.  He  expres>ly  avows  his  intentions  to 
Horry — "  I  told  you  I  must  write  it  in  my  own 
way,  and  knowing  the  pa**ion  of  the  times  for 
novels,  I  have  endeavoured  to  throw  your  ideas 
and  facts  about  General  Marion  into  tlie  garb  and 
dress  of  a  military  romance.^'  Yet  withal  the 
romance,  though  negligent  in  some  poinUs  i»  truer 
to  history  than  many  a  dull  unappreciative  record. 

Besides  these  biographies  at  length,  Weems^s 
original  stock  in  trade  was  well  sn]ip!ied  with  the 
light  wares  of  tract  and  pamphlet.  Patriotism, 
love,  and  moralitv  were  tlie  burden  of  these  etlii- 
sions.  One  of  them  was  honored  witli  a  letter 
from  George  Washington  himself,  which  Weems 
procured  to  be  engraved  and  pubUshed  with  the 
pamphlet.  It  was  entitled  The  Philanthropist  : 
ory  Political  Peace  Maker  between  all  honest  men 
qfbothpartieSy  with  the  recommendation  prefixed 
by  George  Washington  in  his  own  handwriting. 
Washington's  letter  was  written  in  the  summer 
before  his  death,  August,  1799 .t  He  c<.)nsiders  it  an 
amiable  attempt,  but  has  some  doubt  of  its  success 
in  arresting  the  violence  of  party.  One  of  these 
moral  writings  of  an  early  date  is  an  octavo 
pamphlet  of  nfty-six  page&  dedicated  ^^  to  his  ex- 
cellency, Joseph  Bloomdeld,  Esq.,  Governor  of 
the  State  of  New  Jersey,'^  by  lua  ^^  affectionate 
countryman  and  masonic  bn>ther."  It  appears  to 
have  been,  in  part  at  least,  delivered  as  an  oration 


*  By  Mr.  Btmms.  firom  **  the  collection  of  a  prfrate  ceotle- 
man"  in  a  thoronghly  ^nial  presentation  of  ^  w e«ms  toe  blo- 
graplier  and  hiiUurian,'  incluaed  in  his  **  Views  and  ttevtevs 
of  American  Literature,  liisuiry,  aod  Fiotkm.'* 

t  This  title  it»  from  the  tenth  edition  pubUsbed  In  Philad«4- 

phfai  in  18u9.    Wo  iirvMume  the  followlD^r,  which  We  find  ta  a 

oaUtlogne,  to  be  ttte  title  of  an  c&rlior  odiUon  of  the  aama  Xxuft 

Wtrms'  PhUaniAroput  /  or,  a  good  hceniif-/iti^  ermU  toorik  ^ 

poliUcal  lo96  powUr^  Jbr  horuet  AdatMitm  Uftd  J^gmrm 
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before  a  masomo  brotherhood,  of  which  fraternity 
Wei;ind  was  a  <lcvol«d  inumbor,  the  datiRiiation  . 
"of  Lodge  Nil.  50 — Daiufries,"  being  a  frequent  ' 
appendage  to  hi»  name  on  his  title-iiagea.  This  | 
pamphlet  coataius  an  afieetionate,  eimple  address  j 
friim  the  text,  "  liitle  cliildren  love  one  another,"  j 
followed  by  eijrlit  cha[)tBri  on  the  several  Exci;!-  ! 
lenciea  of  a  livimbiic,  for  reason,  safety,  weollli,  i 
for  fiiir  \iUy  (in  i^nal  laws  and  taxae),  for  pface,  ' 
morals,  jiatriotii^tn,  an<l  popalatlon.  The  stylo  of  i 
this  production  ie  ijuiet  for  WeeTns,  who  gained  ' 
conliiJence  with  liis  inrrca^ng  audience.  Its  last  i 
chi^er  U  a  fearful  nrnugnmenl  of  th«  murders  ' 
of  tvRuita  in  their  vArioDS  systcma  of  wars  and 
depredadon. 

AnotliiT  tract,  ffymen'*  Seerailing  Sergeant;  , 
w,  the  lie"  MatHmonial  Tat'loo  for  Old  Baehe-  ; 
hn,  is  still  circulated  in  popular  form.  There 
was  also  B  Bcriee  of  Tigorous  narratives  and  de- 
nnnclatioii:S  levelle<l  at  tlie  wild  crimee  of  the  ud- 
aettled  regions  of  the  South.  He  took  the  titles 
of  th»w  from  Reynolds's  similar  imui-uvenientaof 
the  iui<{ulties  of  the  old  world:  God't  Eerenge 
agaiiut  Murder;  or,  tht  Uroteit'd  Wi/e,  a  tra- 
gedy. God't  Jierenge  againtt  Adultery  ;  or,  the 
Life  of  Rebeixa  Cotton.  One  of  these  tales  of 
terror,  ^n  Aeeo^int  of  the  Murder  of  Polly  Find- 
ley,  by  her  Atuhaiid  Blaard  Findlty,  ci)ntained 
an  inscription,  ".\iiotlier  Mardt-r  in  old  Edge- 
field," which  that  "dark  corner"  of  Soulli  Cur»- 
lina  was  disposi'd  to  resent.  Mr.  Simms  tells  the 
story  of  the  peril  to  which  Woems  eip(»ied  him- 
aelf,  and  of  his  happy  delivery  from  it.  "He 
bod  occasion  once  to  traverse  tlie  tabooeil  region, 
which  lie  did  with  considerable  haste.  The  roails 
were  wreiohcd,  and  his  wagon,  carrying  an  ample 
oollection  of  his  puTiipliIets  and  histuries,  was 
hcAvilv  laden.  It  sank  into  a  quagmire,  fWnn 
whicli'liis  otvn  unassisted  strength  utterly  (iuied 
to  extricate  it.  Ho  vaa  many  miles  from  human 
habitation,  llie  road  wa^  an  oWnre  one,  and  the 
day  was  failing.  Even  a  philosoplier  might  have 
firlt  dubious  of  the  situation.  But  Weems  was  a 
philosopher  of  a  pi'culiar  order.  He  had  his  re- 
maiy.  Unhitching  hia  horse  he  suflfered  him  to 
feed  at  leisure  in  the  wood,  while  lie  hiiii.-*if, 
taking  his  violin  from  tlie  ease,  took  his  seat  on  a 
log  by  the  road-dde,  and  coolly  prcnewied  to  ex- 
tort from  wood  and  catgut  nucli  strains  as,  in 
that  ditv  and  region,  would  have  mocked  the  be.-t 
feTitasiiB  of  Ole  BuU.  They  were  uot  lu-s  pow- 
erftd  in  their  effect.  Tiiey  drew  to  liitn  an  audi- 
ence. Two  wandering  baok woodsmen  suddenly 
emerged  from  the  covert,  thorou^dy  charmed  to 
the  spot  by  the  old  man's  music.  Tlicy  lilted  his 
wheels  out  of  the  uiire,  and  he  rewarded  tJiem  in 
music.  They  asked  him  many  ijuestions,  all  of 
which  he  aiiitwered  with  his  bow,  Tliey  were 
satisfied  with  his  respon-es,  and  he  was  tlins  en- 
abled to  escape  in  safety  from  the  dangt^rons  pre- 
cinols.  "  I  took  precious  care,"  siud  he,  "  to  say 
nothing  of  mv  name.  When  they  pressed  the 
question,  my  iddle  drowned  their  words  and  luy 
own  tpo." 

There  is  another  good  dramatic  anecdote  of 
W,«ms'B  fiddle.  He  was  once  requested  to  as.'iist 
wi^h  the  instrument  at  a  negro  raerry-uiaking  on 
one  of  his  southern  tours.  A  dilticulty,  as  the 
Btory  goes,  presented  itself  in  his  clerical  cliarac- 
tcr,  and  the  iinpropriety  of  a  clergyman  pkyiug 


the  fiddle  nndcr  snch  droumstaQoea.  He  con- 
sented, however,  willingly  enough,  if  he  could 
fiddle  without  being  seen.  Ho  was  accordindy 
placed  behind  a  screen,  which,  as  the  jollity  of  Uio 
evening  went  on,  was  thrown  over,  and  the  par- 
son di^«i'ered  to  the  com|«nv. 

Of  Weems's  earlier  pniish  life  we  have  a  pleas- 
ing notice  in  the  travels  of  John  Davis,  who  was 
in  the  United  States  from  1198  tol8(i2,  and  in 
the  Litter  portion  of  this  time  trei]nonteii  Weems's 
church  at  Pohick  while  he  was  living  In:  the 
vicinity.    "  Hither,"  he  says,  "I  rodeoii  Sundays 


,  P.ihick  ('liDrcb. 

and  joined  the  congregation  of  Parsou  Weems, 
a  minister  of  tlie  EpiFicopal  [lersuasion,  who  was 
cheerful  in  his  mien  ttiat  he  might  win  men  to 
Eehgioii."  We  have  also  this  pictiire  of  tlie  place 
and  the  nuui :  "  A  Vii^nian  church-van)  on  a 
Sunday  resemblee  rather  a  moe-ground  than  a 
BC]>ulchral-gn>and ;  tlie  ladies  come  to  it  in  car- 
ringos,  and  the  men,  after  dismounting  fhnn  their 
hor.<i-s,.  make  them  fast  to  the  trees.  But  the 
steeples  to  the  Virginian  cliurches  were  designed, 
not  for  utility  but  ornament;  for  the  bell  is  al- 
ways suspended  to  a  tree  a  tew  yards  from  the 
church.  Itisalsoobservable,  tliat  the  gale  to  the 
cliuroh-yard  is  ever  carefully  locked  by  the  ecston, 
who  retjres  l:ist;  so  that  liad  Hervey  and  Gray 
been  bom  in  Ameriea,  the  preadier  of  peace 
could  not  have  iiididged  in  his  Meditations  among 
the  Tombs ;  nor  tlie  poet  pit>duced  the  elegy  tliat 
has  secured  him  immortality.  Wonder  andigno- 
rance  are  ever  rcoiin'ocal.  I  was  confonnde3  on 
flrst  enteriug  the  church-yard  at  Pohick  to  bear 
steed  threaten  sieeil  with  higli  and  boastful  neigh. 
Nor  was  1  h-As  stunned  with  the  rattling  of  car- 
riage wheels,  the  cracking  of  whips,  and  tlie  vo- 
ciferations of  the  gentlemen  lo  the  negroes  who 
acw>m[mnied  them.  But  the  dijcourhc  of  Parson 
Weems  calmed  every  |ierturbuticin  for  he  preached 
the  great  doctrines  of  salvation,  as  one  who  had 
ei[)ericnocd  tlieir  power.  It  was  easy  to  dipiover 
that  he  felt  what  lie  said;  and  indeed  so  uniform 
was  liispiely,  that  he  might  have  ajiplied  to  him- 
self the  words  of  the  prophet, '  My  mouth  shall 
be  telling  of  the  rigliteousness  and  salvation  of 
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*^  accompanied  some  yonng  Americans  to  Lon-  ) 
don,  where  he  prepared  himself  by  diligent  study 
for  the  profession  of  the  church." 

We  have  not  met  with  a  record  of  Weems's  birth 
or  of  his  birth-place.  His  death  took  place  at 
Beaufort,  South  Carolina,  May  23,  1825. 

To  assist  hia  bod  to  overcome  that  selfish  spirit, 
which  too  often  leads  children  to  fret  and  fight  about 
trifles,  was  a  notable  care  of  Mr.  Washington.  For 
this  purpose,  of  all  the  presents,  such  as  caked,  fruit, 
Ac,  ne  received,  he  was  always  desired  to  give  a 
liberal  part  to  his  playmates  To  enable  him  to  do 
this  witu  more  alacrity,  his  father  would  remind  him 
of  the  love  which  he  would  hereby  gain,  and  tlie 
frequent  presents  which  would  in  return  be  made  t^ 
him;  and  also  would  tell  of  that  great  and  good 
God,  who  delights  above  all  things  to  sec  children 
love  one  another,  and  will  assuredly  rcwai'd  them  for 
actiug  so  amiable  a  part. 

Some  idea  of  Mr.  Washington's  plan  of  education 
in  this  respect  may  be  collected  from  the  following 
anecdote,  related  to  me  twenty  years  ago  by  an  aged 
lady,  who  was  a  distant  relative,  and  when  a  girl 
spent  much  of  her  time  in  the  family  : 

"  On  a  fine  morning,**  said  she,  *'  in  the  fidl  of  1787, 
Mr.  Washington,  having  little  George  by  the  hand, 
came  to  the  door  and  asked  my  cousin  Washington 
and  myself  to  walk  with  him  to  the  orchard,  promising 
he  would  show  us  a  fine  sight  On  arriving  at  the 
orchard,  we  were  presented  with  a  fine  sight  indeed. 
Tlie  whole  earth,  as  fiir  as  we  could  see,  was  strewed 
with  fruit :  and  yet  the  trees  were  bending  under 
the  weight  of  apples,  which  hung  in  clusters  like 
grapes,  and  vainly  strove  to  hide  their  blushing 
cheeks  behind  the  green  leaves.  Now,  George,  said 
his  father.  Look  here,  my  son  I  Don't  ypu  remem- 
ber when  this  good  cousin  of  yours  brought  you 
that  fine  large  apple  last  spiing,  now  hardly  I  could 
prevail  on  you  to  divide  it  with  your  brothers  and 
sisters ;  though  I  promised  you  that  if  you  would 
but  do  it,  God  Almighty  would  give  you  plenty  of 
apples  this  falL  Poor  George  could  not  say  a  word; 
but  hanging  down  his  head,  looked  quite  confused, 
while  with  his  little  naked  toes  he  scratched  in  the 
soft  ground.  Now  look  up,  my  son,  continued  his 
father:  Look  up,  George!  and  see  there  how  richly 
the  blessed  God  has  made  good  my  promise  to  you. 
Wherever  you  turn  your  eyes,  you  see  the  trees 
loaded  with  fine  fruit ;  many  of  them  indeed  break- 
ing down,  while  the  ground  is  covered  with  mellow 
apples,  more  than  you  could  ever  eat,  my  son,  in  all 
your  lifetime. 

"  George  looked  in  silence  on  the  wide  wilderness 
of  finiit;  he  marked  the  busy  humming-bees,  and 
heard  the  gay  notes  of  birds,  then  lifting  his  eyes, 
filled  with  smning  moisture,  to  his  father,  he  softly 
said,  *  Well,  Pa,  only  forgive  me  this  time  ;  and  see 
if  I  ever  be  so  stingy  any  more.'  " 

Some,  when  they  look  up  to  the  oak,  whose  giant 
arms  throw  a  darkening  shade  over  distant  acres,  or 
whose  single  trunk  lavs  the  keel  of  n  man  of  war, 
cannot  bear  to  hear  of  the  time  when  tlii;*  mighty 
plant  was  but  an  acorn,  which  a  pig  could  have  de- 
molished :  but  others,  who  know  their  value,  like  to 
learn  the  soil  and  situation  which  best  produces 
such  noble  trees.  Thus,  parents  that  are  wise  will 
listen  well  pleased,  while  I  relate  how  moved  the 
steps  of  the  youthful  Washington,  whose  single 
worth  far  outweighs  all  the  oaks  of  Boshan,  and  the 
red  spicy  cedars  of  Lebanon.  Yes,  they  will  listen 
delignted  while  I  tell  of  their  Washington  in  the 
days  of  his  youtii»  when  his  little  feet  were  swift 


towards  the  nests  of  birds ;  or  when,  wearied  in  tha 
chase  of  the  butterfly,  he  laid  him  down  on  his 
grassy  couch  and  slept,  while  ministering  B[Hrits 
with  their  roseate  wings,  fanned  his  glowing  cheeks, 
and  kissed  his  lips  of  innocence  with  that  fervent 
love  which  makes  the  Heaven  I 

Never  did  the  wise  Ulysses  take  morepains  with 
his  beloved  Telemachus,  than  did  Mr.  Washington 
with  George,  to  inspire  him  with  an  early  love  of 
truth.  "  Truth,  George,**  (said  he)  "  is  the  loveliest 
qnality  of  youth.  I  would  ride  fifty  miles,  my  son, 
to  see  the  little  boy  whose  heart  is  so  honesi,  and  his 
lips  so  pure,  that  we  may  depend  on  every  word  he 
says.  O  how  lovely  does  such  a  child  appear  in  the 
eyes  of  everybody  I  His  parents  doat  on  him ;  his 
relations  glory  in  him ;  they  are  constantly'  praising 
him  to  their  children,  whom  they  beg  to  imitate  him. 
They  are  often  sending  for  him,  to  visit  them ;  and 
receive  him,  when  he  comes,  with  as  much  joy  as 
if  he  were  a  little  angel,  come  to  set  pretty  examples 
to  their  children. 

"  But,  Oh  I  how  different,  George,  is  the  case  with 
the  boy  who  is  so  given  to  lying  that  nobody  can 
believe  a  word  he  says  I  He  is  looked  at  with  aver- 
sion wherever  he  goes,  and  parents  dread  to  see  him 
come  among  their  children.  Oh,  George,  my  son  I 
rather  than  see  you  come  to  this  pass,  dear  ns  you 
ore  to  my  heart,  gladly  would  I  assist  to  nail  you 
up  in  your  little  coffin,  and  follow  you  to  your  grave;. 
Hard,  indeed,  would  it  be  to  me  to  give  up  my  eon, 
who^  little  feet  are  olways  so  ready  to  run  about 
with  me,  and  whose  ft»ndly  looking  eyes  and  sweet 
prattle  make  so  large  a  pfirt  of  m}*  happiness ;  but 
still  I  would  give  him  up,  rather  than  see  him  a 
common  liar. 

"  Pa,**  (said  George,  very  seriously)  "  do  I  ever  tell 
lies?** 

**  No,  George,  I  thank  Ood  you  do  not,  my  son ; 
and  I  rejoice  m  the  liope  you  never  will.  At  least, 
yon  shnu  never,  from  me,  have  cause  to  be  guilty  of 
so  shameful  a  thing.  Many  parents,  indeed,  even 
compel  their  childten  to  this  vile  practice,  by  bar- 
barously beating  them  for  every  little  fault ;  henee, 
on  the  next  offence,  the  little  terrified  creature  slips 
out  a  lie  /  just  to  esca]>e  the  rod.  But  as  to  yourself^ 
George,  you  know  I  have  tUwiys  told  you,  and  now 
tell  you  again,  thjit,  whenever  by  accident  you  do 
anything  wrong,  which  must  often  be  the  case,  as 
you  are  out  a  poor  little  boy  yet,  without  experience 
or  knowledge,  never  tell  a  falsehood  to  conceal  it; 
but  come  bravely  up,  my  son,  like  a  little  man,  and 
tell  me  of  it:  and  inst^id  of  beating  you,  George, 
I  will  but  the  more  honor  and  love  you  for  it,  my 
dear." 

This,  youll  pay,  was  sowing  good  seed !  Yes,  it 
was :  and  the  crop,  thank  Gcnd,  was,  as  I  believe  it 
ever  will  be,  where  n  man  acts  the  true  parent^  that 
is,  the  Guardian  Angel,  by  liis  child. 

The  following  anecdote  is  a  ea^e  in  noint  It  is 
too  valuable  to  be  lost,  and  too  true  to  oe  doubted; 
for  it  was  communicated  to  me  by  the  simie  excd- 
lent  lady  to  whom  1  am  indebted  for  the  last 

*'  When  George,**  said  she,  "  was  about  six  yeare 
old,  he  wns  made  the  wealthy  master  of  a  hatchet! 
of  which,  like  most  little  boys,  he  was  immoderately 
fond,  and  was  constantly  going  about  chopping 
everything  that  came  in  his  way.  One  da^,  m  the 
garden,  where  he  ofl^n  amused  himself  hacking  bis 
mother's  pea  sticks,  he  unluckily  tried  the  edge  of 
hb  hatchet  on  the  body  of  a  beautiful  young  English 
cherry-tree,  which  he  barked  so  terribly  that  I  don't 
believe  the  tree  ever  got  the  better  of  it  The  next 
morning  the  old  gentleman  finding  out  what  had 
befallen  his  tree,  which,  by  the  bv,  was  a  great 
favorite,  came  into  the  house,  and  with  much  warmth 
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asked  for  the  mischievous  Mxthor,  cleclarin^  at  the 
same  time  that  he  would  not  have  taken  hve  gni- 
neas  for  his  tree.  Nobody  could  tell  him  anything 
about  it  Preeently  George  and  his  hatchet  made 
their  appearance;  Gtorge^  said  his  father,  do  you 
know  who  killed  that  beautiful  little  cherry  tree  yonr 
der  in  the  garden  f  This  was  a  tough  question ;  and 
George  staggered  under  it  for  a  moment ;  but  quick- 
ly recovered  himself,  and  looking  at  his  finther  with 
the  sweet  face  of  youth  brightened  with  the  inex- 
pressible charm  of  all-conquering  truth,  he  bravely 
cried  out, '  /  ean*t  tell  a  lie.  Pa  ;  you  know  I  can  t 
tell  a  lie,  I  did  cut  it  with  my  hatchet.*  Run  to  my 
arfnMf  you  dearest  boy^  cried  his  father  in  transports, 
run  to  my  arms.  Glad  am  /,  Oeorge^  thai  you  killed 
my  tree;  for  you  have  paid  me  for  it  a  thousandfold 
Such  an  act  of  heroism  in  my  son  is  more  worth  tlian 
a  thousand  trees,  though  blossomed  with  silver,  and 
their  fruits  of  jpurest  goUV* 

It  was  in  this  way,  oy  interesting  at  once  both  his 
heart  and  head,  that  Mr.  Washington  conducted 
George  with  great  ease  and  ploisure  along  the 
happy  paths  of  virtue.  But  w^  knowing  that  liis 
befovea  charge,  soon  to  be  a  man,  would  be  left 
exposed  to  numberless  temptations,  both  from  himself 
and  from  others,  his  heart  throbbed  with  the  ten- 
derest  anxiety  to  make  him  acquainted  with  that 
OBXAT  BEiNo,  whom  to  kuow  ana  love  is  to  possess 
the  surest  defence  against  vice,  and  the  best  of  all 
motives  to  virtue  and  happiness.  To  startle  George 
into  a  lively  sense  of  his  Maker,  he  fell  upon  the 
following  very  curious  but  impressive  expedient: 

One  ilay  he  went  into  the  garden,  and  prepared  a 
little  bed  of  finely  pulverized  earth,  on  which  he 
wrote  George's  name  at  full,  in  large  letters.  Then 
strewing  in  plenty  of  cabbage  seed,  he  covered  them 
up,  and  smoothed  all  down  nicely  with  the  roller. 
Tiiis  bed  he  purposely  prepared  close  alongside  of  a 
gooseberry  walk,  which  happening  at  this  time  to  be 
well  hung  with  ripe  fruit,  he  knew  would  be  honor- 
ed with  George's  visits  pretty  regularly  every  day. 
Not  many  mornings  had  passed  away  before  in  came 
George,  with  eyes  wild  rolling,  and  his  little  cheeks 
ready  to  burst  with  great  news. 

"  O,  Pa!    come  here!    come  here!" 

"  What's  the  matter,  my  son,  what's  the  matter?" 

"  O  come  here,  I  tell  you.  Pa,  come  here  I  and  I'll 
show  you  such  a  sight  as  you  never  saw  in  all  your 
Hfetime." 

The  old  gentleman  ouspeoting  what  George  would 
be  at,  gave  him  his  hand,  which  he  seized  with  great 
eager  e^,  and  tugging  him  along  through  the  gar- 
den, led  him  point  blank  to  the  bed  whereon  was 
inscribed,  in  larffe  letters,  and  in  all  the  freshness  of 
newly  sprung  plants,  the  full  name  of 
GEORGE  WASHINGTON. 

"  There,  Pa !"  eaid  George,  quite  in  nn  ecstacy  of 
astonisliment,  "  did  you  ever  see  such  a  sight  in  all 
your  lifetime  ?" 

**  Why,  it  seems  like  a  curious  affair,  sure  enough, 
George!" 

**  But,  Pa,  who  did  make  it  there?  who  did  make 
it  there?" 

"  It  grew  there  by  chance,  I  suppose,  my  son." 

" By  cAanctf,  Pa  1  O  no!  no!  it  never  did  grow 
there  by  chance.  Pa ;  indeed  that  it  never  did  1* 

"  High  I  why  not,  my  son  ?** 

**  Why,  Pa,  did  you  ever  see  anybody's  name  in  a 
plant  bed  before  ? 

"  Well,  but  George,  such  a  thing  might  happen, 
th9Ugh  you  never  saw  it  before." 

**  Yes,  Pa,  but  I  did  never  see  the  little  plants 
grow  up  so  as  to  make  one  single  letter  of  my  name 
before.  Now  how  could  they  grow  up  so  as  to  make 
all  the  letters  of  my  name?  And  then  standing  one 


after  another,  to  spdl  my  name  so  exactly!  And  aQ 
so  neat  and  even,  too,  at  top  and  bottom  I  O  Pa,  you 
must  not  say  chance  did  all  tliis.  Indeed  somebody 
did  it ;  and  I  dare  say  now,  Pa,  you  did  it  just  to 
scare  me,  because  I  am  your  little  boy." 

His  father  smiled,  and  said.  "  Well,  George,  you 
have  guessed  right  I  indeed  did  it ;  but  not  to  scare 
you,  my  son ;  but  to  learn  you  a  great  thing  which 
I  wish  you  to  understand.  I  want,  my  son,  to  intro- 
duceyou  to  your  true  Father." 

"  High,  Pa,  an't  you  my  true  father,  that  has  loved 
me,  and  been  so  good  to  me  always  ?" 

"  Yes,  George,  I  am  your  father,  as  the  world  calls 
it ;  and  I  love  you  very  dearly  too.      But  yet  with^ 
all  my  love  for  you,  George,  I  am  but  a  poor  good- 
for-nothing  sort  of  a  father  in  oomparison  of  one 
you  have." 

"Aye!  I  know,  well  enough,  whom  you  mean. 
Pa.     You  mean  God  Almighty,  don't  you  ?" 

"  Yes,  my  son,  I  mean  him  indeed.  He  is  your 
true  Father,  George." 

"  But,  Pa,  where  is  God  Almighty  ?  I  did  never 
see  him  yet." 

"  True,  my  son ;  but  though  you  never  saw  him, 
yet  he  is  always  with  you.  You  did  not  see  me 
when  ten  days  ago  I  mnde  this  little  plant  bed,  where 
you  see  your  name  in  such  beautiful  green  letters ; 
but  though  you  did  not  see  me  here,  yet  you  know  I 
was  here  I" 

"  Yes,  Pa,  that  I  do.     I  know  you  were  here." 

"  Well,  then,  and  as  my  son  could  not  believe  that 
chance  had  made  and  put  together  so  exactly  the 
letters  of  his  name,  (though  only  sixteen)  then  how 
can  he  believe  that  chatice  could  have  made  and  put 
together  all  those  millions  and  millions  of  things 
that  are  now  so  exactly  fitted  to  his  good !  That  my 
son  may  look  at  everything  around  nim,  see  I  what 
fine  eyes  he  has  got!  and  a  little  pug  nose  to  smell 
the  sweet  flowers !  and  pretty  ears  to  hear  sweet 
sounds!  and  a  lovely  mouth  for  his  bread  and  but- 
ter! and  O,  the  little  ivory  teeth  to  cut  it  for  him  I 
and  the  dear  little  tongue  to  prattle  with  his  father  I 
and  precious  little  hands  and  fingers  to  hold  his 
playtnings !  and  beautiful  little  feet  for  him  to  run 
about  upon !  and  when  my  little  rogue  of  a  son  is 
tired  with  running  about,  then  the  still  night  comes 
for  him  to  lie  down,  and  his  mother  sings,  and  tlie 
little  crickets  chirp  him  to  sleep !  and  as  soon  as  he 
has  slept  enough,  and  jumps  up  fresh  and  strong  as  a 
little  buck,  there  the  sweet  golden  light  is  ready  for 
him  !  When  he  looks  down  into  the  water,  there 
he  sees  the  beautiful  silver  fishes  for  him  I  and  up 
in  the  trees  there  are  the  apples,  and  peaches,  ana 
thousands  of  sweet  fruits  for  him!  and  all,  all 
around  him,  wherever  my  dear  boy  looks,  he  sees 
everything  iust  to  his  wants  and  wishes;  the 
bubbling  springs  with  cool  sweet  water  for  him  to 
drink  !  and  the  wood  to  make  him  sparkling  fires 
when  he  is  cold !  and  beautiful  horses  for  him  to 
ride !  and  strong  oxen"  to  work  for  him  1  and  the 
good  cows  to  give  him  milk!  and  bees  to  make  sweet 
honey  for  his  sweeter  mouth !  and  the  little  lati#s, 
with  snowy  wik)1,  for  beautiful  clothes  for  him! 
Now,  these  and  all  the  ten  thousand  other  good  things 
more  than  my  son  can  ever  think  of,  and  all  so 
exactly  fitted  to  his  use  and  deliaht — Now  how 
could  chance  ever  have  done  all  this  for  my  little 
son  ?     Oh,  George  1 — ** 

He  would  have  gone  on,  but  George,  who  had 
hung  upon  his  father's  words  with  looks  and  eyes  of 
all-devouring  attention,  here  broke  out — 

'*  Oh.  Pa,  that's  enough  I  that's  enough  !  It  cant 
be  chance,  indeed,  it  can't  be  chance,  that  made  and 
gave  me  all  tiiese  things." 

'*  What  was  it  then,  do  you  think,  my  son?" 
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**  Indeed,  Pa,  I  don't  know  onleas  it  was  €hd  Al- 
mighty r 

**  Yee,  George,  he  it  was,  my  son,  and  nobody 
elset" 

"  Well,  but  Pa,"  continued  George,  "  does  God 
Almighty  give  me  everything  f  Don't  you  give  me 
9ome  thitiga.  Pa?** 

**  I  give  you  something  indeed !  Oh,  how  can  I 
give  you  anything,  George?  I  who  have  nothing  on 
earth  that  I  can  call  my  own,  no,  not  even  the 
breath  I  draw  1" 

'*  High,  Pa !  Isn't  that  great  big  house  your 
house,  and  this  garden,  and  tlie  horses  yonder,  and 
oxen,  and  sheep,  and  trees,  and  ever3rthiug,  isn't  all 
yours.  Pa  f " 

**  Oh  no,  my  son  I  No  I  Why  you  make  me 
shrink  into  nothing,  George,  when  you  talk  of  all 
these  belonging  to  me,  who  can*t  even  make  a  grain 
of  tand  I  Oh,  how  could  I,  my  son,  have  given  life 
to  those  great  oxen  and  horses,  when  I  can't  give 
life  even  to  a  fly  ?  Ko,  for  if  the  poorest  fly  were 
killed,  it  is  not  your  father,  George,  nor  all  the  men 
in  the  world  that  could  ever  make  him  alive  agiiinl" 

At  this  George  fell  into  a  profound  silence,  while 
his  pensive  looks  showed  that  his  youthful  soul  was 
laborirg  with  some  idea  never  felt  before.  Perhaps 
it  was  at  this  moment  that  the  good  Spirit  of  God 
ingrafted  on  his  heart  that  germ  of  piety,  which 
filled  his  aft-er  life  with  so  many  of  the  precious 
fruits  of  tnarality. 

ksmeb's  atoempt  at  a  kew  vbuoion— raoM  TBI  urm  or 

Ben  was  naturally  comic  in  a  high  degree,  and 
this  pleasant  vein,  greatly  improved  by  his  present 
golden  prospects,  betraye<l  him  into  many  a  frolic 
with  Keimer,  to  whom  he  had  prudently  attached 
himself  as  a  journeyman,  until  the  Annis  should  sail 
The  reader  will  excuse  Ben  for  those  frolics  when  he 
comes  to  learn  what  were  their  aims  ;  as  also  what 
an  insufferable  old  creature  this  Keimer  was.  Silly 
as  a  uooDY,  yet  vain  as  a  jay,  and  garrulous  as  a  ple, 
he  could  never  rest  but  when  in  a  stiff  argument, 
and  acting  the  orator,  at  which  he  looked  on  Cicero 
himself  as  but  a  boy  to  him.  llore  was  a  fine  target 
for  Ben*s  Socratio  artilliert,  which  he  frequently* 
played  off  on  the  old  Pomposo  with  great  effect 
By  qnestions  artfully  put,  he  would  obtain  of  him 
certain  points,  whic'h  Keimer  readily  granted,  as 
seeing  in  them  no  sort  of  cotmexion  with  the  matter 
in  debate.  But  yet  these  points,  when  granted,  like 
distant  nets  slyly  hauling  round  a  porpoise  or  stur- 
geon, would,  by  degrees,  so  completely  circumvent 
the  silly  fish,  that  with  all  his  flouncing  and  fury  he 
could  never  extricate  himself,  but  rather  got  more 
deeply  entangled.  Often  caught  in  this  way,  he 
became  at  last  so  afraid  of  Ben's  questions,  that  he 
would  turn  as  mad  when  one  of  tJiem  was  "poked 
at  hi7n"  as  a  bull  at  sight  of  a  scarlet  cloak :  and 
would  not  answer  the  simplest  question  without 
first  asking,  "tew//,  and  what  woiUd  you  make  of 
that  r  He  came  at  length  to  form  so  exalted  an 
opinion  of  Ben's  talents  for  refutation,  that  he 
seriously  proposed  to  him  one  day  that  they  should 
turn  out  together  and  preach  up  a  New  Reuoion  1 
Keimer  was  to  preach  and  make  the  converts,  and 
Ben  to  answer  and  put  to  silence  the  gainsayers. 
He  said  a  %Dorld  of  money  might  be  made  by  it% 

On  hearing  the  outlines  of  this  new  religion,  Ben 
found  great  fault  with  it  This  he  did  only  that  he 
might  nave  another  frolic  with  Keimer;  but  his 
frolics  were  praiseworthy,  for  they  all  "  leaned  to 
virtue's  side.  The  truth  is,  he  saw  that  Keimer 
was  prodigiously  a  hypocrite.  At  every  whipstitch 
he  could  play  the  knave,  and  then  for  a  pretence 


would  read  his  BiUe.  But  it  was  not  die  mofW 
part  of  the  Bible,  the  sweet  precepts  and  parablei 
of  the  Gospel  that  he  read.  No,  verily.  Food  so 
angelic  was  not  at  all  to  the  tooth  of  his  cliildish 
fiiucy,  which  delighted  in  nothing  bat  the  novel  and 
curious.  Like  too  many  of  the  sainta  now-a-days, 
he  would  rather  read  about  the  wntn  op  Ekdor, 
than  the  good  Samarttak,  and  hear  a  sermon  on  the 
(frozen  candlesticks  than  on  the  love  ok  Gone  And 
then,  O  dear  I  who  was  Melcliizedeck  f  Or  where 
was  the  laud  of  ^od  ?  Or,  was  it  in  the  shape  of  a 
serpent  or  a  monkey  that  the  devil  temptea  Etc  f 
As  he  was  one  day  poring  over  the  pentateueh  as 
busy  after  some  nice  game  of  this  sort  as  a  terrier 
on  the  track  of  a  weasel,  he  came  to  that  fismous 
text  where  Moses  says,  *'  thou  shall  not  mar  the  cor- 
ners  of  thy  beard"  Aye !  tliis  was  the  divinity  for 
Keimer.  It  struck  him  like  a  new  light  frt>m  the 
clouds :  then  rolling  his  eyes  as  from  an  apparition, 
he  exclaimed,  **  miserable  man  that  I  am  1  and  was 
1  indeed  forbidden  to  mar  even  the  comers  of  my 
beard,  and  have  I  been  all  this  time  shaving  myself 
as  sriooth  as  an  eunuch !  Fire  and  brimstooe,  how 
have  you  been  boiling  up  for  me,  and  I  knew  it  not! 
Hell,  deepest  hell  is  my  portion,  that* s  a  clear  case, 
unless  I  reform.  And  reform  I  will  if  I  live.  Yes, 
my  i)Oor  itaked  chin,  if  ever  I  but  get  another  crop 
ui>on  thee  and  I  suffer  it  to  be  touched  by  the  un- 
godly steel,  then  let  my  right  hand  forget  her  cun* 
ning." 

From  that  day  he  became  as  shy  of  a  razor  as 
ever  Samson  was.  His  long  Hack  whiskers 
**  vhisilrd  in  the  wind"  An«l  tlien  to  see  how  he 
would  stand  up  before  his  glass  and  stroke  them 
down,  it  would  have  reminded  you  of  some  ancient 
Druid,  adjusting  the  sacred  Mistletoe, 

Ben  could  not  bear  that  sight  Such  shamdees 
neglect  of  angel  morality,  and  yet  such  fidgettiug 
about  a  goatish  beard  I  "  Heavens,  sir,"  said  he  to 
Keimer,  one  day  in  the  midst  of  a  hot  ai'gument, 

**  Who  can  think,  with  oommon  seoas, 
A  smooth  5hav(Hl  face  give^  GtMi  offonoef 
Or  that  a  whi»ker  hath  a  charm, 
Etsmal  Jostieo  to  disarm  T 

He  even  proposed  to  him  to  get  shaved,  Keimer 
swore  outright  that  he  would  never  lobe  his  beard. 
A  stiff  alteivation  ensued.  But  Keimer  getting 
angry,  Ben  agreed  at  last  to  give  up  the  beard.  He 
said  that,  *'  as  the  beard  at  best  was  but  an  external, 
a  mere  excresm^ence,  he  would  not  insist  on  tliat  as 
so  verj*  essential  But  certainly,  sir,"  continued  he, 
"  there  is  one  thing  that  is.** 

Keimer  wanted  to  know  what  that  was. 

"  Why,  sir,**  a<lded  Ben,  **  this  turning  out  and 
preaching  up  a  New  Religion,  is,  without  doubt,  a 
very  serious  affair,  and  ought  not  to  be  midertaken 
too  hastily.  Much  time,  sir,  in  my  opinion  at  least, 
sliould  be  spent  in  making  preparation,  in  which 
fasting  should  certainly  have  a  large  shares" 

Keimer,  who  was  a  great  glutton,  said  he  conld 
never  fast. 

Ben  then  insisted  tliat  if  they  were  not  to  &8t 
altogether,  they  oueht,  at  any  rate,  to  abstain  from 
animal  food,  and  bve  as  the  saints  of  old  did,  <m 
vegetables  and  water. 

Keimer  shook  his  head,  and  said  that  if  he  were 
to  live  on  vegetables  and  water,  he  should  soon  diei 

Ben  assured  him  that  it  was  entirely  a  mistaka 
He  had  tried  it  often,  he  said,  and  could  testify  from 
his  own  experience  that  he  was  never  more  healthy 
and  cheerful  than  when  he  lived  on  vegetables  akme^ 
"  Die  from  feeding  on  vegetables,  indeed  1  Why, 
sir,  it  contradicts  reason ;  and  contradicts  ail  tustorr, 
ancient  and  profane.  There  was  Daniel,  and  his 
three  young  friends,  Shadrach,  Meshach,  and  Abed- 
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nego,  -who  fed  on  a  vegetable  diet,  of  choice ;  did 
they  Uugoidh  aud  die  of  it  I  Or  rather  did  they 
not  disptay  a  rouge  of  health  and  fire  of  genius,  far 
beyond  thoee  silly  youths  who  craouned  on  all  the 
luxuries  of  the  royal  table!  Aud  that  amiable 
Italian  nobleman,  Lewis  Comaro,  who  says  of 
bread,  that  it  was  such  a  dainty  to  his  palate,  that 
he  was  almost  afraid,  at  times,  it  was  too  good  for 
him  to  eat ;  did  he  langiiisli  and  die  of  this  simple 
lare  ?  On  the  contrary,  did  he  not  outlive  three 
generations  of  gratiiied  epicures,  and  after  all,  go 
off  in  his  second  century,  like  a  bird  of  Paradise, 
singing  the  praises  of  Temperance  and  Virtue  ?  And 
pray,  sir,"  continued  Ben,  "  where's  the  wonder  of 
all  this  f  Must  not  the  blood  that  is  formed  of  vege- 
tables be  the  purest  in  nature?  And  then,  as  the 
spirits  depend  on  the  bloixl,  mnst  not  the  spirits  se- 
creted from  such  blooil  be  the  pnrest  too  I  And 
when  this  is  the  case  with  the  blood  and  spirits, 
which  are  the  very  life  of  the  man,  must  not  that 
man  enjoy  the  best  chance  for  such  healthy  secre- 
tions aad  circulations  as  are  most  conducive  to  long 
and  happy  life  f" 

While  Ben  argued  at  this  rate,  Xeimer  regarded 
him  with  a  look  which  seemed  to  say,  "  Very  true, 
air;  all  this  is  very  ti*ue,  but  still  I  cannot  go  iL** 

Ben,  still  unwilling  to  give  up  his  })oint,  thought 
he  woiiKl  make  one  more  push  at  him.  **  What  a 
pity  it  is,**  said  he  with  a  sigh,  **  that  the  blessing^s 
of  BO  sublime  a  religion  should  be  all  lost  to  the 
worLl,  merely  for  lack  of  a  little  fortitude  on  the 
part  of  its  propagators." 

This  was  touching  him  on  the  right  string  ;  for 
Keimor  was  a  man  of  such  vanity,  that  a  little  flat- 
tery would  put  him  up  to  auytliing.  So  after  a  few 
hefiM  and  ha  «,  he  said,  he  believed  he  would,  at  any 
rate,  make  a  trial  of  this  new  regimen. 

Havi.ig  thus  carried  his  point,  Ben  immediately 
engaged  a  poor  old  woman  of  the  neighborhood  to 
become  theii^cook ;  and  gave  her  off-liand,  written 
receipts  for  three  and  forty  dishes;  not  one  of 
which  contained  a  single  atom  of  fish,  flesh,  or  fowl 
For  tlieir  first  day's  breakfast  oa  the  new  regiiMn, 
the  old  woman  treated  them  with  a  tureen  of  oat- 
meal gruel  Keimer  was  particularly  fond  of  liis 
breakfast,  at  which  a  nice  beef-steak  with  onion 
sauce  was  a  standing  dish.  It  was  as  good  as  a 
farce  to  Ben,  to  see  with  what  an  eye  Keimer  re- 
garded the  tureeu,  when,  entering  the  room,  in  place 
of  his  steak,  hot,  smoking,  and  savory,  he  beiield 
this  pale,  meagre-looking  dop. 

"What  have  you  got  there ?**  said  he,  with  a 
▼isoge  grum,  and  scowli  i^  eye. 

*^  A  dish  of  hasty  pudding,"  replied  Ben,  with  the 
smile  of  an  innocent  youtti  who  had  a  keen  appe- 
tite, with  something  f^ood  to  satisfy  it ;  '*  a  dish  of 
nice  hasty  pudding,  sir,  made  of  oats." 

**  Of  OATS  ?"  retorted  Keimer,  with  a  voice  raised 
to  a  scream.  ' 

"  Yes,  sir,  oatt^^  rejoined  Ben ;  "  oats,  that  pre- 
cious ffrain  which  gives  such  elegance  and  fire  to 
our  noblest  of  quadrupeds,  the  horse." 

Keimer  growled  out,  that  he  was  no  horse  to  eat 
oats. 

"  No  matter  for  that,"  replied  Ben,  **  'tis  equally 
gfood  for  men." 

Keimer  denied  that  any  human  being  ever  eat 
oats. 

"  Aye  I"  said  Ben,  "  and  pray  what's  become  of 
the  Scotch  ?  Don't  they  live  on  oats  ?  And  yet, 
where  will  you  find  a  people  so '  bonny,  blythe,  and 
gay  f*  a  nation  of  such  wits  and  warriors? 

As  there  was  no  answering  this,  Keimer  sat  down 
to  the  tureen,  and  swallowed  a  few  spoonfuls,  but 
not  without  making  as  many  wry  faces  as  if  it  had 


been  so  much  jalap ;  wliile  Ben,  all  smile  and  chat, 
breakfasted  most  deliciously. 

At  dinner,  by  Ben's  order,  the  old  woman  paraded 
a  trencher  piled  up  with  potatoes.  Keimer  s  grum- 
bling fit  came  on  him  again.  "He  saw  clear 
enough,"  he  said,  "'that  he  was  to  be  poisoned." 

"  Poh  I  cheer  up,  man,"  replied  Ben ;  "  this  is 
your  right  preacher's  bread." 

**  Bread  Wie  d — 1 1"  replied  Keimer,  snarling. 

**  Yes,  bread,  sir,"  continued  Beu,  pleasantly ;  "  the 
bread  of  life,  sir ;  for  where  do  you  find  such  health 
and  spirits,  such  bluom  and  beauty,  as  among  the 
honest-heai'ted  Irish,  and  yet  for  their  breakfast, 
dinner,  and  supper,  the  potato  is  their  tetotum ;  the 
first,  second,  and  third  coui-se." 

In  this  way,  Ben  and  liis  old  woman  went  on  with 
Keimer ;  daily  ringing  the  changes  on  oatmeal  gruel, 
roast€Ki  potatoes,  £)ile>i  rice,  aad  so  on,  through  the 
whole  family  of  roots  and  grains  in  all  their  various 
genders,  moo. Is,  and  tenses. 

Sometimes,  like  a  restive  mnle,  Keimer  would 
kick  up  and  show  strong  symptoms  of  flying  the 
way.  But  then  Ben  would  prick  him  up  again  with 
ft  touch  of  his  ruling  passion,  vanity.  **  Oidy  think, 
Mr.  Keimer,"  he  would  say,  *'  only  think  what  has 
been  done  by  the  founders  of  new  religions :  how 
they  have  enlightened  the  ignorant,  polished  the 
rude,  civilized  the  savage,  and  made  heroes  of  those 
who  were  little  better  than  brutes.  Think,  sir,  what 
Moses  did  among  tlie  stilt-necked  Jews ;  what  Maho- 
met did  among  the  wild  Arabs  ;  and  what  you  may 
do  among  these  gentle  drab-coated  Pennsylvanians.**' 
This,  like  a  spur  in  the  flank  of  a  iaded  horse,  gave 
Keimer  a  new  start,  and  pushed  him  on  afresh  to 
his  gruel  breakfasts  and  potato  dinners.  Ben  strove 
hard  to  keep  him  up  to  this  gait  Often  at  table, 
and  especially  when  he  saw  that  Keimer  was  in 
good  humour  and  fed  kindly,  he  would  pve  a  loose 
to  fancy,  and  paint  the  advantages  of  their  new  regi- 
men in  the  most  glowing  colors.  "Aye,  sir,"  he 
would  say,  letting  drop  at  the  same  time  his  spoon, 
as  in  an  ecstacy  of  his  subject,  while  his  pudding  on 
the  platter  cooled,  "  aye,  sic,  now  we  are  beginning 
to  live  like  men  going  a  preaching  indecil.  Let 
your  epicures  gormandize  their  fowl,  fish,  and  flesh, 
with  draughts  of  intoxicating  liquors.  Such  ^ross, 
inflammatory  food  may  suit  the  brutal  votaries  of 
Mars  and  Venus.  But  our  views,  sir,  are  different 
altogether;  we  are  going  to  teach  wis<lom  and 
benevolence  to  mankind  This  is  a  heavenly  work, 
sir,  and  our  minds  ought  to  be  heavenly.  Now,  as 
the  mind  depends  greatly  on  the  body,  and  tlie  body 
on  the  food,  we  should  certainly  select  that  wiiioh  is 
of  the  most  pure  and  refining  quality.  And  this, 
sir,  is  exactly  the  food  to  our  purpose.  This  mild 
potato,  or  this  gentle  pudding,  is  tne  thing  to  insure 
the  light  stomach,  the  cool  liver,  the  clear  head,  and 
above  all,  those  celestial  passions  which  become  a 
preacher  that  would  morame  the  world.  And  these 
celestial  passions,  sir,  let  me  add,  though  I  don't 
pretend  to  be  a  prophet,  these  celestial  passions,  sir, 
were  you  but  to  stick  to  this  diet,  would  soon  shine 
out  in  your  countenance  with  such  aixwtolic  majesty 
and  grace,  as  would  strike  all  beholders  with  reve- 
rence, and  enable  you  to  carry  the  world  before  you." 

Such  was  the  style  of  Ben's  rhetoric  with  old 
Keimer.  Bnt  it  could  not  all  do.  For  though  these 
harangues  would  sometimes  make  him  fancy  himself 
as  big  as  Zoroaster  or  Confbcius,  and  talk  as  if  he 
should  soon  have  the  whole  country  miming  after 
him,  and  worshipping  him  for  the  Great  Lama  of 
the  west ;  yet  this  divinity  fit  was  too  much  against 
the  grain  to  last  long.  Unfortunately  for  poor 
Keimer,  the  kitchen  lay  between  him  and  his  bishop- 
ric :  and  both  nature  and  habit  had  so  wedded  him 
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to  that  swinish  idol,  that  nothing^  could  divorce  him. 
So  after  havine  been  leci  by  Ben  a  "  very  d — I  of  a 
life^  as  he  called  it,  *^for  three  months"  his  flesh- 
pot  appetites  prevailed,  and  he  swore,  '*  by  his  whu- 
icersy  he  would  suffer  it  no  longer,**  Accordingly  he 
ordered  a  nice  roast  pig  for  dinner,  and  desired  Ben 
to  invite  a  young  fhend  to  dine  with  them.  Ben 
did  so :  but  neither  himself  nor  his  young  friend 
were  anything  the  better  for  the  pig.  For  before 
they  could  arrive,  the  pig  being  done,  and  his  appe- 
tite beyond  all  restraint,  Keimcr  had  fallen  on  it  and 
devoured  the  whole.  And  there  he  sat  panting  and 
torpid  as  an  Anaconda  who  had  just  swallowed  a 
young  buffalo.  But  still  his  looks  gave  sign  that 
the  "  Ministers  of  Or  ace  "  had  not  entirely  deserted 
him,  for  at  sight  of  Ben  and  his  young  friend,  he 
blushed  up  to  the  eyelids,  and  in  a  glow  of  scarlet, 
which  showed  that  he  paid  dear  for  his  whistle 
(gluttony),  he  apologized  lor  disappointing  them  of 
their  dinner.  **  Indeed,  the  smell  of  the  pig,"  he 
said,  "  was  so  sweet,  and  the  nicely  brownea  skin  so 
inviting,  especially  to  him  who  had  been  lon^  starv- 
ed,  that  for  the  soul  of  him  he  could  not  resist  the 
temptation  to  taste  it — nnd  then,  O I  if  Lucifer  him- 
self had  been  at  the  door,  he  must  have  gone  on,  let 
what  would  have  been  the  consequences.^'  He  said, 
too,  *'  that  for  his  part  he  was  ^lad  it  was  a  pia  and 
not  a  hofft  for  that  he  verily  believed  he  shoina  have 
bursted  himself."  Then  leaning  back  in  his  chair 
and  pressing  his  swollen  abdomen  with  his  paws,  he 
exclaimed,  with  an  awkward  laugh,  "  Well,  I  don*t 
believe  1  was  ever  cut  out  for  a  bishop  I"  Here 
ended  the  farce :  for  Keimer  never  after  this  uttered 
another  word  about  his  Nkw  Reugion. 

Ben  used,  laughing,  to  say  that  he  drew  Keimer 
into  this  scrape  that  he  might  enjoy  the  satisfaction 
of  starving  him  out  of  his  gluttony.  And  he  did  it 
also  that  he  might  save  the  more /or  hooks  and  can- 
dles :  their  vegetable  regimen  costing  him,  in  all, 
rather  less  than  three  cents  a  day  I  To  those  who 
can  spend  twenty  times  this  sum  on  tobacco  and 
whiskey  alone,  three  cents  per  day  must  appear  a 
scurvy  allowance,  and  of  course  poor  Ben  must  be 
sadly  pitied.  But  such  philosophers  shoiUd  remem- 
ber that  all  depends  on  our  loves,  whose  property  it 
is  to  make  bitter  thio^  sweet,  and  heavy  tnings  light. 

For  example :  to  he  out  in  the  darksome  swamp 
with  no  other  canopy  but  the  sky,  and  no  bed  but 
the  cold  ground,  and  his  only  music  the  midnight 
owl  or  screaming  alligator,  seems  terrible  to  servile 
minds ;  but  it  was  joy  to  Marion,  whose  **  whole 
softly"  as  General  Lee  well  observes,  "  was  devoted  to 
liberty  and  country." 

So,  to  shut  himself  up  in  a  dirty  printing-office, 
with  no  dinner  but  a  bit  of  bread,  no  supper  but  an 
apple,  must  appear  to  every  epicure  as  it  did  to 
Keimer,  "  a  mere  d — I  of  a  life ;  but  it  was  joy  to 
Ben,  whose  whole  soul  was  on  his  books,  as  the 
sacred  lamps  that  were  to  guide  him  to  usefqlness 
and  glory. 

Happy  he  who  early  strikes  into  the  path  of  wis- 
dom,  and  bravely  waUiS  therein  till  habit  sprinkles 
it  with  roses.  Ue  shall  be  led  as  a  lamb  among  the 
green  pastures  along  the  water  courses  of  pleasure, 
nor  shall  he  ever  experience  the  pang  of  those 

Who  see  the  right,  and  approve  It  too; 
Oondemn  the  wrong— aoa  yet  the  wrong  pnrsoe. 

JEDIDIAH  MOBSE. 


The  author  of  the  first  geography  of  the  United 
States,  Jedidiah  Mor&e,  was  a  descendant  of  an 


old  New  En^and  family,  and  was  bom  at  Woodr 
stock,  Conn.,  in  1761.  He  became  a  graduate  of 
Yale  in  1788,  and  was  installed  minister  of  the 
church  at  Charlestown,  Mans.,  -^R"^  ^^'  1789, 
where  he  remained  until  1621.  The  remainder 
of  his  life  was  pa<«ed  at  New  Haven,  where  he 
died,  June  9,  1826.  He  published  a  number  of 
sermons,  delivered  on  thanksgiyings,  fasts,  and 
other  special  occasions ;  a  work  on  tlie  election 
of  a  HoUis  professor  of  divinity,  in  1805 ;  a  brief 
abridgment  of  the  History  of  Niow  England  ;  a 
General  Gazetteer  ;  and  his  Geography^  the  first 
edition  of  which  appeared  in  1789.  **Four 
years,"  he  states,  "  were  employed  in  this  work, 
during  which  period  he  visited  the  several  states 
of  the  Union,  maintained  an  extensive  corre^pon- 
denoe  with  men  of  science,  and  submitted  his 
manuscripts  to  the  inspection  of  gentlemen  in  the 
states  which  tliey  particularly  described  for  th«ir 
correction."  The  portion  devoted  to  the  United 
States  occupies  480  out  of  the  530  closely  printed 
octavo  pages,  and  contains  a  full  description  not 
only  of  the  natural  features  of*  the  country,  but 
of  its  history,  and  is  especially  valuable  for  its 
minute  account  of  the  chief  towns  and  cities,  and 
its  gossiping  observation  upon  the  manners  and 
customs  of  the  people  of  the  difierent  states.  He 
also  published  in  1822  a  Report  of  a  Tour  among 
the  Indiana  in  the  Summer  <>/'1820,  made  in  pur- 
suance of  a  commission  from  government 

ALBERT  GALLATIK. 

Albebt  Gallatin  was  bom  at  Geneva,  Switzer- 
land, January  29,  1761.  His  parents  died  in  his 
infancy ;  but  by  the  care  of  a  distant  lady  relative 
of  his  mother,  he  received  an  exc^^llent  e<lucation. 
After  graduating  m  1799  from  the  university  of 
his  native  city,  he  emigrated  to  America,  and 
landed  at  Boston,  July  14, 1780.  Meeting  here 
with  some  friends  of  his  family  who  def^igned 
settling  in  Maine,  he  accompanied  them  to  their 
destination,  near  the  fort  at  Maehias.  On  ar- 
riving there,  he  found  the  commander.  Captain 
John  Allen,  engaged  in  raising  a  company  of  vo- 
lunteers to  march  to  the  defence  of  Passama- 
quoddy.  He  not  only  joined  and  accompanied 
the  expedition,  but  loaned  the  commanding 
officer  six  hundred  dollars,  nearly  all  the  money 
he  had,  taking  an  order  on  the  government  in 
payment  On  his  return  to  Boston,  he  found 
the  treasury  destitute  of  funds,  and,  unable  to 
wait  for  tlie  chances  of  its  replenishment,  was 
forced  to  sell  his  claim  for  one  third  of  its  value. 
In  1782  he  was  appointed  teacher  of  French 
in  harvard  College,  and  in  the  following  year 
removed  to  Virginia.  Here  he  was  brou^it  into 
prominent  notice  by  the  ability  with  which  he 
argued  the  claims  of  some  foreign  capitalists  who 
had  made  large  advances  to  the  state  of  Vii^nia, 
We  next  find  him  purchasing,  with  the  patrimony 
which  he  had  drawn  from  Europe,  an  extensive 
tract  in  the  west  of  the  state.  It  was  probably 
while  engaged  in  examining  these  lands,  that  the 
interview  occurred  with  General  Washington, 
which  is  related  in  Mr.  John  R.  Bartletfs  addr^s 
before  the  N.  Y.  Historical  Society*  on  the  de- 
cease of  Mr.  Gallatin. 
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"  Mr.  Qollatin  said  he  first  met  General  Washington 
mi  the  office  of  a  Land  Agent,  near  the  Kenawha 
river,  in  North  Western  Virginia,  where  lie  (Mr.  G.) 
had  been  engaged  in  Burveyiug.  The  office  consist- 
ed of  a  log  house,  14  feet  square,  in  which  was  but 
one  room.  In  one  corner  of  this  was  a  bed  for  the 
use  of  the  agent.  General  Washington,  who  owned 
large  tracts  of  land  in  this  region,  was  then  yisiting 
them  in  company  with  his  nephew,  and  at  the  same 
time  examining  the  country  with  a  view  of  opening 
a  road  across  the  Alleghanies.  Many  of  the  settlers 
and  'hunters  familiar  with  the  country,  had  been  in- 
vited to  meet  the  Greneral  at  this  place,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  giving  him  such  information  as  would  enable 
him  to  select  the  most  eligible  pass  for  the  con- 
templated road.  Mr.  Gallatin  felt  a  desire  to  meet 
this  great  man,  and  determined  to  await  his  arri- 
TaL 

''On  his  arrival.  General  Washington  took  his  seat 
at  a  pine  table  in  the  log  cabin,  or  rather  land 
agent's  office,  surrounded  by  the  men  who  had 
oome  to  meet  him.  They  all  stood  up,  as  there  was 
no  room  for  seats.  Some  of  the  more  fortunate, 
however,  secured  quarters  on  the  bed.  They  then 
underwent  an  examination  by  the  General,  who 
wrote  down  all  the  particulars  stated  by  theoi.  He 
was  very  inquisitive,  questioning  one  after  the 
other,  and  noting  down  all  they  said  Mr.  Gallatin 
stood  among  the  others  in  the  crowd,  though  quite 
near  the  table,  and  listened  attentively  to  the 
numerous  queries  put  by  the  General,  and  very 
soon  discovered  from  the  various  relations  which 
was  the  only  practioable  pass  through  which  the 
road  could  be  made.  He  felt  uneasy  at  the  in- 
decision of  the  General,  when  the  point  was  so  evi- 
dent to  him,  and  without  reflecting  on  the  impro- 
priety of  it,  suddenly  interrupted  him,  saying,  *  Oh, 
it  is  plain  enough,  such  a  place  (a  spot  just  mentioned 
by  one  of  the  settlers)  is  tne  most  practicable.*  The 
good  people  stared  at  the  young  surveyor  (for  they 
only  Knew  him  as  such)  with  surprise,  wondering  at 
his  t>ohlness  in  thrusting  his  opinion  unasked  upon 
the  General 

**  The  interruption  put  a  sudden  stop  to  General 
Washington's  inquines.  He  laid  down  his  pen, 
raised  his  eyes  from  his  paper,  and  cast  a  stern  look 
at  Mr.  Gallatin,  evidently  offended  at  the  intrusion 
of  his  opinion,  but  said  not  a  word.  Resuming  his 
former  attitude,  he  continned  his  interrogations  for 
a  few  minutes  longer,  when,  suddenly  stopping,  he 
threw  down  his  pen,  turned  to  Mr.  Gallatin,  and 
said,  *  You  are  rignt,  sir.' 

**  *  It  was  so  on  all  occasions  with  General  Wash- 
ington,' remarked  Mr.  Gallatin  to  me.  *  He  was 
alow  in  forming  an  opinion,  and  never  decided  until 
he  knew  he  was  right." 

"To  continue  the  narrative:  the  General  staved 
here  all  night,  occupying  the  bed  alluded  to,  wTiile 
his  nephew,  the  laud  agent,  and  Mr.  Gallatin  rolled 
themselves  in  blankets  and  buffalo  skins,  and  lay 
npon  the  bare  floor.  After  the  examination  men- 
tioned, and  when  the  party  went  out.  General 
Washington  inauired  who  the  young  man  was  who 
had  interrupted  him,  made  his  acauaintance,  and 
learned  all  the  particulars  of  his  nistory.  They 
occasionally  met  afterwards,  and  the  General  urged 
Mr.  Gallatin  to  become  his  land  agent ;  but  as  Mr. 
Gallatin  was  then,  or  intended  soon  to  become,  the 
owner  of  a  large  tract  of  land,  he  was  compelled  to 
decline  the  favorable  offer  made  him  by  General 
Washington." 

Gallatin  was  prevented  fVom  settling  on  his 
lands  in  consequence  of  the  hostilities  of  the 
Indians,  and  in  1786  purchased  a  farm  on  the 


Monongahelo,  in  Pennsylvania,  on  the  borders  of 
Virginia. 

In  1789  he  was  elected  a  member  of  the  con- 
vention assembled  to  amend  the  constitution  of 
the  state,  and  in  the  following  year  a  nioinber  of 
the  House  of  Repi*esentative3  of  the  same  com- 
monwealth. He  soon  became  the  leading  mem- 
ber of  that  body,  by  whom  he  was  chosen  in 
1793  United  States  Senator. 

He  took  his  seat,  but  retained  it  only  two 
months,  it  being  then  decided,  after  ekborate 
argument,  by  a  strict  party  vote  of  fouiteen  to 
twelve,  that  he  was  ineligible  to  the  office.    The 

Eoint  in  dispute  related  to  tlie  period  from  which 
is  citizenship  was  to  be  dated. 

In  1794  Mr.  Gallatin  married  a  daughter  of 
Commodore  Nicholsi^n,  and  returning  to  his  resi- 
dence in  Pennsylvania,  was  soon  again  engaged 
in  public  affairs  iij  consequence  of  the  insurrec- 
tion against  the  excise  duty  then  levied  by  Con- 
gress. He  attended  a  public  meeting  of  citizens 
of  the  western  counties,  called  to  take  in  consi- 
deration the  unsettled  state  of  the  country  arising 
fipom  this  difficulty,  and  by  his  influence  suc- 
ceeded in  preventing  the  passage  of  resolutions 
of  a  violent  and  treasonable  nature,  and  pro- 
curing the  appointment  of  delegates  to  treat  with 
those  appointed  for  the  purpose  by  the  federal 
and  state  governments. 

On  the  fourteenth  of  October,  in  the  same  year, 
he  was  elected  member  of  Congress  for  the  district 
acyacent  to  that  in  which  he  resided.  He  was 
put  up,  without  his  knowledge,  as  an  independent 
candidate,  in  opposition  to  the  nominees  of  the 
two  regular  parties,  on  the  express  ground  of  his 
recent  service  in  the  cause  of  order. 

GftUatin  entered  Congress  Dec.,  1795,  and  was 
thrice  re-elected  by  the  same  district,  but  was 
prevented  from  serving  his  foui-th  term  by  his 
appointment  as  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  by  Mr. 
Jefferson.  He  at  once  became  the  leader  of  the 
republican  party.  His  services  to  the  country  in 
its  financial  relations  have  been  universally  ac- 
knowledged. He  opposed  the  increase  of  the 
national  debt,  and  prepared  the  way  for  its 
gradual  extinction,  lie  was  a  warm  advocate  of 
internal  improvements,  and  particularly  of  the 
National  Road  and  of  the  Coast  Survey.  He 
also  systematized  the  mode  of  disposal  of  the  pub- 
lic lands.  In  1813  he  retired  from  the  Cabinet  to 
take  part  with  Adams  and  Clay  in  the  negotia- 
tions for  peace  with  Great  Britain. 

From  1816  to  1823  he  resided  in  Paris,  as  the 
minister  of  the  United  States.  In  182$  he  was 
appointed  to  similar  office  at  the  court  of  Great 
Britain.  His  intercourse  with  both  governments 
was  signalized  by  treaties  and  other  measures  of 
great  benefit  to  the  United  States. 

In  1827  he  returned  to  his  adopted  country, 
and  resided  for  the  remainder  of  his  life  in  the 
city  of  New  York.  Here  he  soon  after  his  return 
prepared  the  argument  in  behalf  of  the  United 
States,  to  be  laid  before  the  King  of  the  Nether- 
lands as  umpire  on  the  Maine  boundary  question. 
An  elaborate  essay  on  the  same  subject  appeared 
from  his  pen  in  1840.  In  1831  Gallatin  pub- 
lished Considerations  on  the  Current  and  Amk- 
ing  System  of  the  United  States^  in  which  ho 
reviewed  the  laws  of  paper  money  and  the  Bank- 
ing system  of  the  United  States,  with  its  metallic 
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baaia  and  the  suppression  of  smMl  notes,  as  v 
as  t)ie  Constitutional  powers  of  Conpress,  advo- 
cating the  advanlaffes  of  a  ri'KulateJ  Bonk  of  Uie 
United  States.  In  1838  he  Kiiilered  an  ini- 
i>ortant  service  to  Ilio  eommnniiy  by  n^ing  his 
mflaence  in  a  convention  of  hank  presidents,  in 
filvor  of  a  resumption  of  sjwcie  payments  by 
those  instjtiitions  ^ter  the  financial  crisia  of  1886. 
Tlie  renmindvr  of  his  life  wns  piineipally  occupied 
by  iveearohes  connerted  with  the  nntiiral  feat  iii'es, 
pnnlnctions,  anil  aboriginal  literature  of  tliu  coun- 
try. His  memory  was  reiiinrkalile,  anti  the  Btorea 
of  knowledge  which  hia  long  life  of  cliee  applica- 
liiin  imd  obsen-ation  bnil  nccumnlfltcil,  were  freely 
bestowed  on  all  to  whom  tiioy  could  bo  of  eerrice. 


He  was  elected  President  of  the  New  York 
Historical  Society  in  1813,  iind  notwitlistaiidiiig 
hid  great  age,  coutinnud  indefatigable  in  ita  dutiea 
until  hia  death.  The  year  previously  he  was 
maUilf  inAtraiiiental  in  founding  and  became  the 
first  President  of  the  Ethnological  Societj-,  which 
has  puliliahed  in  ita  collections  hh  work  on  the 
Semi-Civilized  Niilions  of  Mexico,  Yacatan,  and 
Central  America.  Thi:i  work,  which  reviews  the 
langungea,  niuneratioii,  calendar  and  astronomy, 
historj',  and  chrnnoli^y  t)f  these  oountHea,  con- 
tains also  tlie  autlior':<  modestly  termed  Conjee- 
taren  on  the  Origin  of  Semi-Civilization  in  Ameri- 
ca, in  which  he  i-efer»  the  physical  type  to  A,-.(a, 
and  linds  in  the  phi[ologi<'td  variations  proof  of  a 
distant  antiiinity.  The  use  of  tiie  calendar  and 
of  agriciiiture  is  pliiliaoi>hical!y  ascribed  to  an 
indigenous  cultivation.  The  notes  on  Mexico 
may  he  regarded  as  a  sequel  to  the  author's 
Sijiuiptit  qfthe  Indian  Tribet  within  the  United 
Slal£i^  Batt  qftke  Reeky  Mountain*,  and  in  tha 
Bri'i»h  and  atuiiari Potteuiont  in  jVorlA  Amtri- 
en,  published  in  the  second  volume  of  Transac- 
tions of  the  Aniericjui  Anti<iuai'ian  Society,  in 
which  a  resume  i^  given  of  extensive  researches 
in  family  cliisfiti cation  and  language,  of  whii'li  he 
notes  "  the  similarity  of  structure  and  grammati- 
cal forms.    The  result  appears  to  cunfinn  the 


opinions  already  entert^ned  on  the  unhject  hy 
Mr.  DnPonoeaii,  Mr.  Pickering,  and  otliers ;  and  to 

trove  that  all  tlie  languagce,  not  only  of  our  owd 
fidians,  but  of  the  nulive  inhabitants  o£  America 
from  the  Arctic  Ocean  to  Ca^)e  Horn,  hare,  as 
far  OS  they  have  been  inveatigBted,  a  distinct 
character  common  to  all,  and  apparently  dilfering 
fi-oiu  any  of  those  of  the  other  continent  with 
which  we  are  most  familiar."  Ilia  Grsi  e?«ay  on 
this  subject  was  undertaken  in  1828  at  tlio  re- 
<]U<.-Kt  of  Alexander  Von  Humboldt,  and  by  him 
communicated  to  the  geogra|iher  Balbi,  who 
noticed  it  with  praise  in  the  intrudnction  ti>  hia 
"Atlas  Ethnographique."  Gallatin  porsned  the 
topic,  obtaining  vocabularies  in  1626  and  '6  from 
Soutliern  Indians  visiting  Washington,  making 
inquiries  in  various  quarters  and  assisted  by 
DuPonceaa.  In  his  latter  years  tlie  zest  and 
enthusiasm,  tlie  pnins-taking  accuracy  of  detail 
combined  with  the  clear  pliilosophical  deduction 
with  which  he  occupied  himself  in  these  historic 

j  and  antiiiuarian  themes,  will  long  live  in  the 
minds  of  thiise  who  witnessed  tills  jiicture  of  a 

;  le;irrit'd  and  aniiahle  old  ose  worthv  to  lie  esti- 
niated  by  the  eulogiura  of  Cicero,  tlie  infusion 
of  a  foreign  accent  which  his  t-peeeh  retained,  did 
nut  lessen  the  ohann  of  tltis  eamehtneN«  and  fjm- 
plicity  as  tliey  were  witnessed  and  always  hi^y 
itonored  in  the  monthly  meetings,  during  lus 
Presidency,  of  the  Historicid  S<«ioly. 

Gei>gru|ihy  and  itM  kindred  ethnolocicnl  topics 
seem  to  liave  alivavs  excited  Gallatin's  interest. 
On  bis  arrival  in  lioston,  a  youth  of  nineteen, 
Mr.  Bartlett  relates  in  his  pei>onal  reminiscences, 
one  of  his  first  acts  was  to  a.'eend  the  roof  of  Ws 
domicile.  H(:re  he  descried  the  hills  of  Uiltcn, 
and  Uie  next  day  pmoeeiled  on  foot  with  a  tra- 
velling friend  to  tijeii-  summits.  The  horizon  was 
iMimded  by  still  lii)xlier  endnenoee  to  the  west, 
and  to  tlicse,  in  tlie  vicinity  of  Worcester,  he 
journeyed  stjll  on  foot,  in   quest  of  an   extended 

In  184G,  when  the  agitation  of  the  nortli-weet- 
ern  lonndary  ditSeulties  with  England  seemed  to 
threaten  hi>stiliiies,  Gallatin pnblished  a  jainpldet 
on  The  Oregon  Quetticn,  in  wl.ich  he  reviewed 
tlic  matter  with  impartiality,  and  urged  the  pro- 
priety of  a  moderate  course  which  would  avoid 
"  the  scandalous  spectncle,  perha|is  not  unwelcome 
to  some  of  the  liehulders,  of  on  unnatural  and  an 
minecessary  war."  The  argument  was  furtJier 
sustained  liy  a  practical  njijieiiihi  of  War  Expen- 
seis  in  which  tne  veteran  finander  and  political 
ecDiiomist  drew  from  his  old  slores  of  government 
experience  with  effect.  He  had  oocat^ion  to  re- 
turn to  this  topic  two  years  later,  when  he 
snmmeil  np  in  a  pamphlet  the  War  Expehta  of 
the  contest  with  Mexico,  ami  further  enforced  his 
padfic  benevolent  view  in  a  tract  in  which  be 
surveyed  the  main  cotiditiuns  of  tlie  question, 
which  he  entitled   Ptace   aith  Mexico.      Tliis 

Cinphlet  was  mostly  written  ont,  at  Mr.  Gal- 
in's  dieUtiori,  by"  his  friend  J.  R.  Banlett. 
More  than  one  hundred  and  fifty  thon-and  copies 
of  it  were  <Iistributed.  It  had  ils  effect  in  direct- 
■  Lament 

were  r«»ed  by  subscription.  A  few  friends  met 
at  his  hou»>e  niglitly  to  devise  means  for  ptintmg 
and  distributing  it. 
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Ifr.  OnllAtiD  ^ad  at  Aatmiti,  in  the  viciiiitj  of 
New  York,  August  18,  I84B.  Noextenilod  aiuonnt 
of  hialifehu  jetappenKd.  In  the  preparatiim  of 
the  present  sketch,  we  hove  been  indebted  to  « 
biographical  article  in  the  Democratic  Review  for 
June,  181S,  troui  the  pen  of  WiltiiuD  Beach  Law- 

In  person  Mr.  Qallntin  was  of  medinm  hei^it, 
and  in  his  latter  years  much  bent  bj  nge.  His 
features  were  strongly  mnrkcd.  and  his  eye  re- 
tained to  the  last  a  piercing  brilliancy. 

BICHASD  AL30P. 

TniB  accomplished  wlioiar  and  refined  poetical 
writer  and  wit  was  born  at  Middletown,  Con- 
necticut, Jonaary  23,  1761.  His  &ther,  a  mer- 
chant, (lied  when  the  son  was  but  five  years  old, 
leaving  hiiu  the  eldest  uf  eight  children.  He 
entered  Yale  Colle^  but  did  not  graduate 
there ;  indeed  his  education  eeema  to  have  been 
of  that  kind  among  the  continental  Inngnages  of 
Enrope,  which  colleges  then  supplied  inuoli  less 
than  now,  when  these  interests  are  still  ne^ected. 
In  after  life  he  wn>s  familiarly  acquainted  with 
the  Greek,  Latin,  French,  Spanish,  Italian,  from 
all  which  he  made  tnmslations.  A  portion  of  his 
Conquest  of  Scatidinavid  aptieors  in  the  collection 
of  "  Ameiiam  Poems"  pulilishcd  at  Litchliel<l  in 
1703,  among  the  few  new  cuiitribntions  to  that 
ToluiiU!,  five  of  which  wtre  written  by  him.  A 
translation  from  the  pocin  of  Siliiis  Itidiitus  wus 
among  his  earliest  proituctioii''.  There  are 
among  his  unpnbUshed  USS.  translations  from 
the  Italian  of  Monti,  the  French  of  Florian,  and 
the  old  Greek  poem  on  tho  Trijao  War  of  Quin- 
tns  Calaber. 

At  Hartford,  in  Angnst,  1701,  among  the  wils 
of  that  town,  Alsiip,  in  conjunction  with  his 
friend  Theodoro  Dwight,  bmther  of  Timothy, 
wrote  the  first  nuuibtr  of  the  series  of  p:ii>ers, 
"  77ie  Echo."  It  was  ptiblishod  in  the  Ameriean 
Merevry.  With  the  exception  of  a  few  lines 
written  bj  Drs.  Mason  F.  (.'oKsweil  and  Elihu  H, 
Smith,  and  a  part  of  one  or  two  numbers  by  Dr. 
Lemuel  Hopkins,  the  entire  work  was  the  pro- 
duction of  Messrs.  Alsop  and  Dwiglii.* 

The  Echo  has  its  title  fVom  the  cast  of  these 
prndnctiuns,  which  are  poro'lies  or  exaggerations 
of  newBpa]>er  narratives,  popular  a<1dresses,  go- 
vernors' speeches  and  ])roclmnRtions  of  the  time, 
which  offered  numerous  spetimens,  with  abun- 
dant provuoatjon  for  tlie  witty  treatiiieiit  which 
they  received  at  the  hands    of  the    Hartlbrd 

The  Echo  caught  the  noise,  fury,  and  rhoilo- 
moninde  of  orators  and  the  prev,  and  resounded 
them  in-louder  measure.  If  a  peiiny-a-linergrew 
more  mnudlin  and  drunken  in  his  stj'le  than 
usual:  if  an  oflioe-holder  played  his  "fnnta;stic 
tricks,"  a  politician  vaporwi,  or  a  scientific  pre- 
tender bored  the  public  with  -his  ignorance,  or  a 
French  democmtic  procession  ini)veii  at  the  heels 
of  Genet,  it  wiis  sure  to  be  heard  of  from  the 
banks  of  the  Connecticut.  Metaphors,  with  poti- 
tiw,  then  ran  high.     As  the  Conservative  piirty 


or  Ibli  prodDetJ< 
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kl  n<id  curefDl  premnlLon. 
I  any  put  of  IbB  Echo.  •• 


of  the  country,  the  Fedenili.'its  had  an  advantage, 
at  least  ill  tlie  assumption  of  authority  in  the  mat- 
ter, for  the  force  and  talent  employed  being 
equal,  the  entreiujhed  party  will  always  laugh 
the  loudest.  Witat  began  in  the  Echo  with  tJie  . 
mlrthlW  travesty  of  a  newspaper  article,  soon 
rose  to  tlie  bitter  sarcasm  of  politicut  controversy. 
The  democracy  of  the  day  supplied  the  luotivi.'. 
In  some  of  the  eccentricities  of  John  Hancock 
there  was  enough *ready  mnterid  for  amusement, 
while  the  downright  westt/m  humor  of  Bracken- 
ridge  offered  miire  resistance  to  the  treatment. 
The  naivete  of  the  former  in\ited  ridicule,  while 
the  intentional  drollery  of  the  other  (Jready  occu- 
pied the  ground  of  satire.  It  is  easy  to  ridicule  a 
fool,  unconscious  of  his  simplictly,  but  a  rival 
sriiirist  is  more  difficult  game.  Tlie  New  Eng- 
land echo,  however,  witli  its  strongly  reverberate 
ing  powers,  receiving  voices  fnim  all  parte  of  the 
couiitry,  was  well  worth  listening  to.  It  had, 
loo,  a  guarantee  for  a  certain  decorum  in  the  ne- 
ceHsitiee  of  verse.  If  it  fell  into  railing,  the 
poetical  Echo  was  at  least  boimd  to  choice  words 
and  harmimituis  numbers— ^-though  indifferent 
enough  at  times  to  such  refinements — while  occa- 
sionally the  victims  were  under  obligation  to  the 
wits  for  embalming  their  nonsense. 

In  the  twentieth  and  last  number  of  the  Echo, 

Sublislied  in  the  volume,  there  is  a  travesty  of 
elTerson's  Presidential  Inaugural  of  1B05,  which 
illustrates  the  jaundiced  view  of  politicians  for 
tliose  days.  There  is  nothing  in  the  adilresa 
which  cliullengea  satire;  but  as  this  "Echo"  is 
one  of  the  most  pulinhed  of  these  effusions,  tlie 
reader  may  bo  curious  to  see  what  was'  made  of 
the  subject,  and  we  have  placed  a  portion  of  tlie 
article  among  our  eitracis.  The  JofFersonian 
Gos^])  on  the  Indians  is  an  amnsing  caricntnre. 
The  gentler  pleasantry  of  the  volume,  it  may  be 
presujned  from  the  di«pii>iiion  shown  in  his  other 
writings,  may  bo  asslgn^-d  Xu  Al«>p ;  the  sharper 
sarcasm  to  the  severer  )ien  of  Tln'Odore  Dwiglit, 
The  book  •^vos  helped  along  by  a  number  of 
aoDua  deeigns  by  Tisdale,   an  artist  who  was 
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also  a  clever  illustrator  of  Trumbull's  M'Fin- 
gal* 

To  tlie  Echo  is  appended,  in  the  same  volume, 
A  Poetkx}-Politieal  Olio,  consisting  of  Extracts 
from  Democracy,  an  Epic  Poem;  Green  House, 
and  other  New  Yearns  Verses,  which  were  politi- 
cal satires  of  the  same  school. 

In  1800  Alspp  published  A  Poem  to  the  Me- 
mory of  Washington, i  of  which  a  few  couplets 
will  show  the  temper : — 

Though  shone  thy  life  a  model  bright  o(  praise, 
Kot  less  the  example  blight  thy  death  portrays ; 

•        »»»»•• 

In  that  dread  moment  awfully  serene, 

No  trace  of  siifferiiig  mark'd  thy  placid  mien ; 

No  groan,  no  mui-muring  plaint  escaped  thy  tongue ; 

No  longing  shadows  o'er  tliy  brow  were  hung ; 

But  calm  m  Christian  hope,  undamp'd  with  fear. 

Thou  sawest  the  high  reward  of  virtue  near. 

On  that  bright  meed,  in  surest  trust  reposed. 

As  thy  firm  hand  thine  eyes  expiring  clo^d ; 

Pleased,  to  the  will  of  Heaven  resign'd  thy  breath. 

And  smil'd,  as  nature's  struggles  closed  in  death. 

In  1806,  the  Enchantei  Lake  of  the  Fairy 
Morgana  appeared  from  his  pen,  in  New  York ; 
a  translation  somewhat  in  the  style  of  Mr.  Way 
in  his  versions  of  the  Fabliaux,  from  the  second 
book  of  the  Orlando  Inamorato  of  France5»co 
Bemi.  The  prose  narrative  in  the  notes,  which 
brings  up  the  story,  is  written  with  ease  and  ele- 
gance. The  portion  of  the  poem  chosen  for 
translation  is  well  adapted  for  separate  narra- 
tion; and  the  evident  care  and  pleasure  with 
which  the  chivalric  adventures  and  iiimginative 
marvels  are  brought  out,  give  piquancy  to  the 
statement,  that  the  author  left  an  uni)ublished 
poem,  The  Charms  of  Fam^y,  to  the  composition 
of  which  his  studies  and  genius  naturally  incited 
him.  This  production,  which  is  preserved  among 
the  MSS.  of  the  family,  was  written  by  Mr. 
Alsop  at  an  early  age.  It  is  in  five  books,  in 
good  heroic  measure,  supported  by  ample  notes 
and  illustrations  from  the  writer's  favorite  stores 
of  reading  among  travellera  and  natural  histo- 
rians. 

Its  plan  is  a  survey  of  the  materials  for  the 
exercise  of  fancy  in  the  remote  objects  of  history 
or  geography,  the  wonders  and  luxuries  of  Egypt, 
China,  and  the  East,  and  the  newly  navigated 
regions  of  Polynesia.  We  may  detect  the  influ- 
ence of  Darwin,  who  was  then  the  fashionable 
poet  of  the  day,  in  his  line-*.  In  the  opening  of 
one  of  the  cantos  he  pays  the  usual  comphments 
of  the  day  to  his  brother  bai-ds  in  America.  The 
list  was  then  a  short  one. 


♦  Tli^e  was  a  deslffDM-,  engraver,  and  miniature  painter. 
He  was  a  native  of  Now  England.  Dunlap  knew  hJm  m  a  m\- 
jUture painter  in  New  Yorlc,  In  18(6.  ite  removed  to  Hart- 
ford and  engaged  In  buslnew  with  "  The  Graphic  Company  " 

2£57l"^.R'^'tif"',  ^^^^J^^'J^rJ^^  ^""^^^  a  poIiUcal  Vatire, 
which  he  Illustrated,  entitled  *•  The  Gerrjmander.'— Dunlan's 
ArtB  of  Deslen,  li.  45.  v  -^ 
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t  A  Poem :  eacred  to  the  Memory  of  George  Washington, 

States,  and  Commander-in-chief 


late  President  of  the  United  ^»««.^  ^ 
of  the  Armies  of  the  United  States. 
Feb.,  1800.    By  Eichard  Alsop. 


Adapted  to  the  2Sd 


"  Borne  to  distant  lands  thy  deeds  sublime 


Shall  brighten,  as  they  mark  the  page  of  time: 
And  ogee  yet  unborn,  with  glad  acclaim, 
Pronounce  a  Washington's  illustrious  name."* 

Chakmb  or  Fakot. 
Hartford :  Printed  by  Hudaon  and  Goodwin.    1800. 


Fen  here,  where  late  nnknown  to  CoHiire's  hand. 
Thy  glooms,  Columbia !  spread  the  savage  land. 
O'er  whose  wild  walks,  wnoee  unfrequented  shade. 
The  Indian  sole,  rude  Son  of  Nature,  stray'd; 
Now  cultured  plains  extend,  and  eities  smile, 
And  polished  mminers  grace  the  fisvoui^d  soil: 
Be^nn'd  with  blood  where  erst  the  savage  fell. 
Shrieked  the  wild  war-whoop  with  infernal  yell. 
The  Muses  sing;  lol  Trumbull  wakes  the  lyre. 
With  all  the  fervor  of  poetic  fire. 
Superior  poet  I  in  whose  classic  strain, 
In  bright  accordance  wit  and  fancy  reign ; 
Whose  powers  of  genius,  in  their  ample  range. 
Comprise  each  subject  and  each  tnnefni  change. 
Each  charm  of  melody  to  Phosbus  dear. 
The  grave,  the  gay,  the  tender,  and  eevereu 
Majestic  Dwight,  sublime  in  epic  strain. 
Paints  the  fierce  horrors  of  the  crimson'd  plain; 
And  in  Yirgilian  Barlow's  tuneful  lines. 
With  added  splendor  great  Columbus  sfiinea. 

George  Washington  is,  of  course,  not  foi^gotteor— 

And  now,  so  long  divergent  from  her  way, 
'Mid  fairy  realms  and  primal  worlds  to  stray. 
Allured,  the  Muse  resumes  her  pristine  theme. 
And  hangs  delighted  o'er  Ohio's  stream. 
'Mid  these  fair  scenes,  arrav'd  in  summer's  bloom. 
Where  wilds  of  fragrance  breathe  a  glad  perfiime 
And  bright  with  every  flower  of  richest  hues. 
One  vast  parterre  each  beauteous  prairie  shows; 
Too  oft  in  fatal  strife  the  bloody  plain 
Has  blushed,  Columbia!  with  thy  heroes  slain. 
While  o'er  their  mangled  forms  the  savage  sniird, 
And  songs  of  triumph  shook  the  echoing  wild. 
Here,  patriot  chief!  commenc'd  thy  first  eeeay. 
The  morning  -promise  of  thy  glorious  dny  1 
What  time  the  foe  their  fatal  ambush  spread. 
And  Britnin  yielded  while  her  general  bled: 
Here  first  that  martial  genius  shone  displayed, 
Destin'd  in  future  time  thy  country's  aid. 
When  stern  injustice  bade  her  gloomy  band 
lu  blood  and  ruin  whelm  the  hapless  land. 
Oppression  in  his  car  exulting  sate. 
And  Freedom  trembled  for  Columbia's  fate. 
In  thee  thy  country  owns,  with  grateful  pride. 
Her  shield  in  war,  m  peace  her  surest  giude. 
Long,  generous  patriot!  may  that  country  share 
Thy  prudent  counsels  and  thy  guardian  care ; 
Long  happy  in  thy  rule,  in  peace  maintain 
Those  various  blessings  which  she  bled  to  gain. 
While  borne  to  distant  lands,  thy  deeds  sublime 
Shall  brighten  as  they  mark  the  page  of  time. 
And  ages  yet  unborn,  with  glad  acclaim, 
Pronounce  a  Washington  s  illustrious  name. 

At  the  close  of  the  poem  he  indulges  in  that 
retrospect  of  fallen  greatness  celebrated  by  so 
many  poets,  and  which  Kirke  White  and  Macau- 
lav  have  anticipated  as  the  fate  of  London ;  but 
when  Bostonia  and  Philadelphia,  a  half  centniy 
ago,  were  the  theme,  the  poet's  imagination  had 
a  double  task  to  perform  in  creating  the  graDdenr 
to  be  destroyed : — 

Thus,  o'er  these  clin;ies  as  bends  mv  aiiy  way. 
Where  Power,  grim  /iespot,  spreads  his  iron  swav, 
Where  Desolation  rears  his  baleful  crest, 
'Mid  scenes  in  vain  by  lavish  nature  blest; 
'Mid  luxury's  riot  waste,  where  Famine  relgna 
And  mouldering  cities  gloom  the  lonely  pl2ns; 
While  o'er  their  glories  past  pale  Memory  si^is. 
What  dreary  prospects  m  idea  rise! 
Is  this  of  realms  the  fiite,  the  ny)urnftil  end 
To  which  must  all  inevitably  tend ! 
Must  each  in  turn  lament  the  same  sad  doom. 
By  heaven  prescribed  for  nations  yet  to  come. 
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And  as  their  fame  has  shone,  their  empire  spread. 
Misfortune  o'er  them  roll  her  deepening  shade  1 
ErQ  long,  perhaps,  by  barbarous  rule  opprest. 
Shall  Ku rope's  realms  this  fatal  truth  attest; 
£re  loug,  ahall  haply  o'er  her  beauteous  land 
Stern  Desolation  wave  his  sterile  wand ; 
Her  fairest  plains  to  desert  wastes  be  tum'd. 
Her  arts  negleeted,  her  refinements  spnm'd, 
While  mo83-grown  walls  and  heaps  oi  ruins  rude 
Shall  mark  the  place  where  once  her  cities  stood : 
Where  gay  Lutetia's  splendid  scenes  are  spread, 
Shall  the  rank  thistle  waye  its  lonely  head ; 
And  London's  domes,  in  wild  destruction  hurl'd, 
Convey  a  future  moral  to  the  world. 
Yon  cities,  too,  in  infant  pride  that  rise, 
And  shine,  Columbia  I  'mid  thy  favor'd  skies. 
Some  future  day  may  see  in  dust  o'erthrown. 
With  bramble  shadow'd,  and  with  brake  o'ergrown ; 
Some  future  day,  the  traveller  haply  come 
To  view  their  ruins  from  his  distant  home. 
From  western  shores  with  brilliant  cities  grac'd, 
The  seata  of  science,  elegance,  and  taste, 
Wliere  now  Alaska  lifts  her  forests  rude, 
Or  Xootk.i  rolls  its  solitary  flood; 
While  o'er  the  spot,  contemplative,  he  strays 
Where  Philadelphia  caught  the  admiring  gaze; 
'Mid  ambic!it  waves  York's  proud  emporium  shone, 
Or  fair  Dystonia  grac'd  her  eastern  throne : 
No  peopled  domes,  no  spires  ascending  high. 
No  scenes  of  culture  please  his  pensive  eye, 
No  human  voice  he  hears — the  desert  plain 
Knows  but  the  whipper will's  funereal  strain, 
The  hern's  hoarse  clang,  or  sea-gull's  lonely  cry, 
Joiii'd  with  the  moan  qf  winds  that  sadly  sigh 
O'er  many  a  shatter'd  pile  and  broken  stone 
Of  sculptured  form  in  mournful  unison: 
Save,  haply  startled  at  the  human  tread. 
From  some  gray  tomb  by  withering  fern  o'erspread. 
Slow  rears  the  rattle-snake  his  glistening  crest, 
And  fills  with  deathfnl  sounds  the  dreary  waste. 

Iq  1808,  Alaop  published  a  translation  of  the 
Geographical^  iTatn/rcd^  and  Civil  History  of 
Ohili,  by  the  Abb6  Molina,  a  native  Chilian, 
driven  from  his  country  on  the  expulsion  of  the 
Jesuits,  who  took  refuge  with  a  portion  of  his 
nianu3cripts  in  Italy,  where  his  work  appeared  in 
1787  and  1791.  He  is  methodical  and  full  of  in- 
teresting detail,  likely  to  fall  in  with  the  studies 
of  Alsop,  who  executed  his  task  with  fiterary 
neatness,  and  was  at  the  pains  to  add  an  abstract 
of  ErciUa's  epic,  the  Araucana,  based  on  the 
Spanish  wars  and  the  fortunes  of  the  natives, — 
niadc  up  from  the  notes  and  specimens  published 
by  Hayley  and  the  Rev.  H.  Boyd.* 

Alsop  was  not  a  resident  of  New  York,  though 
he  spent  much  of  his  time  there  visiting  his  friend 
Riley,  the  bookseller.  He  died  suddenly  of  an 
affection  of  the  heart,  August  20,  1816,  at  his 
home  at  Flatbush,  Long  Island,  where  a  monu- 
ment in  the  village  churchyard  has  been  erected 
to  bis  memory. 

Alsop  was  fond  of  field  sports  and  of  natural 
history.  His  Long  Island  residence  gave  him  op- 
portunity for  the  fonner,  while  his  love  of  the 
science  was  shown  in  his  cordial  support  of  the 


♦  The  Oeo^nupblcal,  Natural,  and  Civil  Hlstorf  of  Chill,  hy 
Abbu  Don  J.  IgDatlos  Molina.  Illnstrated  by  a  h&If-sheet  map 
of  the  country,  with  notes  from  the  Spanish  and  F'rench  vcr- 
elons,  and  an  wpt^dix,  containing  coplons  extracts  from  the 
Araacaoa  of  Don  Alonzo  do  Erdlia.  Translated  from  the 
oHzlnal  Itallait,  by  an  American  Gentleman.  2  vols.  8vo. 
Illddletown  (Conn.) :  printed  fur  J.  Hiley,  18C8. 
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ornithologist  Wilson  at  Middletown,  and  his  oare 
in  preparing  a  collection  of  birds,  which  is  still 
preserved  in  the  family,  the  neatness  and  dura- 
bility of  which  prove  him  to  have  been  an  ac- 
complished taxidermist  In  New  York  he  was 
often  to  be  seen  at  the  book-store  of  Oaritat  in 
the  old  Oity  Hotel,  and  formed  one,  in  those  days 
of  more  mailed  social  distinction  than  the  pre- 
sent, of  a  society  of  which  Kent,  Dunlap,  Wm. 
Johnson^  Brockden  Brown,  Mitchill,  and  the  an- 
tagonist of  the  Federal  politics  of  the  Echo, 
PMlip  Freneau,  were  members.* 

The  youngest  brother  of  Richard,  John  AJsop, 
was  a  writer  of  verses,  which  he  kept  in  manu- 
script. The  specimens  published  in  Everest^s 
Poets  of  Connecticut  are  creditable  to  his  taste  and 
cultivation.  He  was  born  at  Middletown,  Feb.  6, 
1776.  He  was  a  pupil  of  Dr.  D wight,  and  at- 
tended ^e  law-school  of  Judge  Reeve  at  Litch- 
field, practised  law  at  New  London,  and  was 
afterwards  a  bookseller  at  Hartford  and  at  New 
York.  He  passed  the  latter  part  erf"  his  life  in 
retirement  at  Middletown,  where  he  died,  Nov.  1, 
1841.    The  following  is  firom  his  pen : — 


Soft  slumbers  now,  with  downy  fingers,  close 
■  Th*  overwearied  eye  of  labour  and  of  care; 
Now  nothing  wakes  to  break  night's  deep  repose, 
But  I  who  vainly  strive  to  hush  despair. 

Slowly  I  wander  through  the  saored  grounds. 
The  culd  and  lowly  mansions  of  the  dead ; 

Beneath  my  steps  the  hollow  earth  resounds. 
And  moaning  epeetres  near  me,  beckoning,  tread. 

Awful,  unearthly  feelings  sway  the  soul. 

As  midnight  throws  her  blackest  horrors  round  ; 

I  hear  afar  the  airy  death-bell  toll, 
And  faint,  low  wailiugs  rising  from  the  grounds 

Here  in  this  spot  obscure  she  sleeps,  I  cry, 
bhe,  in  whom  all  a  woman's  virtues  shone ; 

Unhonored  here  her  mouldering  relics  lie, 
Marked  by  the   moss-grown,  rudely-6culptur«d 
stone.  \ 

O  thou  I  who*  fondly  o'er  my  cradle  hung, 
My  little,  tottering  footsteps  led  with  care,. 

My  infant  woes  to  sleep  so  often  sung, 
And  watched  o'er  all  my  devious  life  with  prayer  1. 

Thou^  grief,  too  late,  now  prompts  the  bitter  tear,. 
That  my  wild  follies  caused  thee  many  a  pang. 

Yet  may  thy  guardian  spirit,  from  its  ^mere, 
Still  o'er  my  paths  with  holy  influenee  hang  I 

What  though  too  oft,  when  friends  in  death  repose,. 

Their  memories  vanish  from  the  inconstant  mind» 
As  o'er  the  wreck'  the  whelming  billows  close, 

And,  ceaseless  shifting,  leave  no  trace  behind-— 

Yet  e*er  for  me  shall  memory's  tablets  bear,' 
Impressions  deep  that  time  can  ne'er  erase  ; 

The  few  slight  stains  of  error  disappear. 
And  all  thy  virtues  brighter  there  I  trace. 

O'er  her  low  grave,  by  all  but  me  forgot, 
Of  her  oblivions  fate  I  thus  complained ; 

Deplored  her  hapless  death,  my  friendless  lot, 
And  madly  Heaven  and  its  decrees  arraigned. 

With  grief  o'erpowered  my  languid  frame  reclined. 
In  the  drear  gloom,  a  parent's  ashes  near ; 


*  Wo  toe  Indebted  for  these  personal  rcmloisoenoes  of  Alsop 
to  Dr.  Francits  who  knew  well  the  whole  circle  in  which. Alsop 
moved. 
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A  spirit  moTcs  upon  the  rustling  wind. 
And  these  luw-breathed,  these  soothing  sounds  I 
hear. 

Enough  for  me,  that,  numbered  with  the  dead, 
At  close  of  summer's  day,  when  dews  desoeod, 

The  simple  stone  that  tells  where  I  am  laid, 
May  wake  remembrance  in  some  passing  friend. 

And  though  no  more  than  this  inglorious  stone, 

Of  all  life*s  anxious  vanities  remain, 
Peace !  dull  oblivion  hides  not  me  alone. 

But  over  bards  and  kings  extends  his  reign. 

Why  sorrowest  thou  t     For  me  why  this  despair? 

Could  grief  recall  the  tenant  of  the  tomb, 
Wouldst  thou  my  mortal  burden  1  should  bear, 

And  quit  lor  earth  the  blest  ethereal  dome  f 

She  ceased— and  now,  each  fevered  passion  hushed, 

No  more  my  falling  teare  betlew  her  sod ; 
But  with  new  hopes,  with  sacred  feelingps  flushed, 
'  The  soul  holds  pure  oonunuuion  with  its  God. 

Now  from  the  world  remote,  its  woes,  its  ill, 
A  holy  tranauil  sorrow  sways  the  breast. 

Bids  this  poor  neart's  wild  throbbing  pulse  be  still. 
And  gives  the  calm  of  heaven's  eternal  rest 

A  NKwsPApn  Tninfinat  sromiL* 
Boston,  Jaly  14th,  1791. 

On  Tneadav  Isst,  about  4  o'clock  p.m.,  came  on  a  smart  shower 
of  rain  attonded  wf th  llgfatning  and  tbander,  no  ways  remark- 
able. Tb(«  clouds  soon  dinMipaUfd,  and  the  wpearanou  of  the 
azure  vault  loft  trivial  hopes  of  further  nce<mil  supplies  fVom 
tho  uneorkfd  bottle  ofkaawan.  In  a  few  moments  the  horiaon 
was  again  overshadowed,  and  an  almost  impenetrable  gloom 
mantled  the  fkoe  of  the  skioa.  The  wind  frequently  shifting 
ri-om  one  point  to  anotlier,  wafted  the  clouds  in  various  direc- 
tions, until  at  last  they  unitod  in  one  common  centre,  and 
shrouded  tho  visible  globe  in  thick  darkness.  The  attendant 
lightning,  with  the  aooompanjing  thunder,  brought  forth  fh>m 
the  treasures  that  enibattled  elements  to  awftil  conflict,  were 
txtremelv  vivid,  and  amazing  loud.  Those  buildings  that 
were  defended  by  electric  rods,  appeared  to  be  wrapped  in 
sheets  of  livid  flame,  and  a  flood  of  the  pure  fire  rolled  its 
burning  torrents  down  them  with  alarming  violence.  The 
mi\|aitlc  roar  of  disploding  thundi'r^  now  bursting  with  a  sud- 
den crash,  and  now  wasting  the  rumbling  i  cno  of  their 
sounds  in  other  lands,  added  indescribable  grandeur  to  the  sub- 
lime scene.  The  windows  of  the  upper  regions  appeured  as 
thrown  wide  open,  and  the  trembling  cataract  pourea  impetu- 
ous down.  More  salutary  showers,  and  more  needed,  hare 
not  been  experienced  this  summer.  Several  prerious  weeks 
bad  exhibited  a  Doelancholy  sight:  the  verdure  of  fields  was 
nearlv  destroyed:  and  tho  patient  htt»bandman  almost  experi- 
enced despair.  Two  beantifhl  rainbows,  the  one  existing  in  its 
natire  glories,  and  the  other  a  splendid  reflection  of  primitive 
eolonre,  closed  the  inagnifl^nt  picture,  and  preeenUni  to  the 
eontemplative  mind,  the  angel  of  mercy,  doatbed  with  the 
brilliance  of  this  irradiated  arch,  and  dispensing  felicity  to  as- 
sembled worlds. 

It  is  not  unnatural  to  expect  that  the  thunder  storm  would 
be  attended  with  some  damage.  We  hear  a  barn  belonging  to 
Mr.  Wythe  of  Cambridge,  caught  fire  firom  the  lightning, 
which  entirely  consumed  the  same,  together  with  several  tons 
of  hay,  ^kc 

BAXTFOBB,  AUGUST  8,  1701. 

**  Th4>»e  mighty  tale*  xchich  arrat  events •reh^ar9ef 
To  fa  me  we  consecrate  in  aeaVdeee  terse  !  *^ 

On  Tuesday  last  great  Sol,  with  piercing  eye, 
Pursued  his  journey  thro*  the  vaulted  sky, 
And  in  his  car  effulgent  roll'd  Iiis  way 
Four  hours  beyond  the  burning  zone  of  day ; 
When  lo !  a  cloud,  overshadowing  all  the  plain. 
From  countless  pores  perspir'd  a  liquid  rain, 
While  from  its  cracks  the  lightnings  made  a  peep, 
And  chit-chat  thunders  rock'd  our  feai-s  osleep. 
But  soon  the  vapoury  fog  dispers'd  in  air, 
And  left  the  azure  blue-eyed  concave  bare : 
Even  the  last  drop  of  hope,  which  dripping  skies 
Gave  for  a  moment  to  our  straining  eye.-<, 
like  Botton  Rum,  from  heaven^s^'un^  bottles  broke, 
Lost  all  the  corks,  and  vanish'd  into  smoke. 
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But  swift  from  worlds  unknown,  a  fresh  supply 
Of  vapour  dimin'd  the  great  horizon's  eye ; 
The  crazy  clouds,  by  shming  zephyrs  driven. 
Wafted  their  courses  through  the  hifh-arched  heaven, 
Till  piVd  aloft^  in  one  stupendous  heap. 
The  seen  and  unseen  worlds  grew  dark,  and  nators 

*gan  to  weep. 
Attendant  lightnings  streamed  their  tails  alar. 
And  social  thunders  wakM  ethereal  war. 
From  dark  deep  pockets  brought  their  treasured  store, 
Embattled  elements  increased  the  roar, — 
Red  crinkling  fires  expended  all  their  force. 
And    tumbling  rumblings  steered  their    headlocg 

course. 
Those  guarded  frames  by  thunder  poles*  secured, 
Tlio'  wrapp'd  in  sheets  of  flame,  those  sheets  endur'd, 
0*er  their  b  oad  roofs  the  fiery  torrents  roll*dy 
And  every  shiugle  seem'd  of  bnmiiig  gold. 
Majestic  thu  ders,  with  disploding  roar. 
And  sudden  crashing,  bounc'd  along  the  shore, 
Till,  loct  in  oJier  lands,  the  whispering  sound 
Fled  from  our  ears  and  fainted  on  the  ground. 
Rain's  housef  on  high  its  window  sashes  op'd. 
And  out  the  cataract  impetuous  hopp'd. 
While  the  grand  scene  by  far  more  grand  appeared 
With   lightnings  never  seen  and  thunders  nevcf 
heard. 

More  salutary  showers  have  not  been  known. 
To  wash  dame  riatuiVs  dirty  homespun  gown — 
For  several  weeks  the  ^ood  old  Joan  s  been  seen, 
With  filth  bespatter'd  hke  a  lazy  quean. 
The  husbandman  £sst  travelliiig  to  despair. 
Laid  down  his  hoe  and  took  his  rocking  chair. 
While  his  fat  wife  the  well  and  cistern  dried. 
Her  mop  ^rown  useless  hung  it  up  and  cry*d. 

Two  raiu-bows  fair  thut  Iris  brought  along, 
Pick'd  frona  the  choicest  of  her  color'd  tliroLg; 
The  first-born  decked  in  pristine  hues  of  light, 
In  all  its  native  glories  glowing  bright. 
The  next  adom'd  with  lees  refulgent  rays. 
But  borrowing  lustre  from  its  brotlier's*  blaze ; 
Shone  a  bright  reflex  of  those  colours  gay 
That  deck'd  with  light  creation's  primal  day. 
When  infant  ^'ature  lisp'd  her  earliest  notes. 
And  younker  Ada/n  crept  in  petticoats: 
And  to  the  people  to  reflection  given, 
"  The  sous  of  Boston,  tlie  elect  of  heaven." 
Presented  Meicy's  Angel  smiling  fair. 
Irradiate  splendors  frizzled  in  h»  hair. 
Uncorking  demi-iohns,{  and  pouring  down. 
Heaven's  liquid  ble^ings  on  the  gaping  town. 

N.B.  At  Cambridge  town,  the  self-same  duj, 
A  bam  was  burnt  well-fiU'd  with  hay. 
Some  say  the  lightning  turned  it  re<i. 
Some  say  the  thunder  struck  it  dead. 
Some  say  it  made  the  cattle  stare. 
And  some  it  kill'd  an  aged  marc ; 
But  we  expect  the  truth  to  learn. 
From  Mr.  Wythe,  who  own*d  the  banL§ 


*  Vnlgarly  ll^tning  rods. 

t  The  old  gentleman  fh>m  whose  cellar  the  Jank  hottlas  aid 
demi-Johns  wore  taken. 
t  Otherwise  called  demi-jars ;  but  the  above  Is  niefciied  m 

the  nMMt  elegant,  being  a  species  i^  the  proeoi>opeia.        

I  These  pretentious  narratives  of  the  newspapers  wen 
satirized  in  IScl  by  Warren  Datton,  a  Tale  College  Poet,  Is 
his  Present  State  ^  Literature.  This  description  of  a  lanndu 
suggested  by  a  l«ew  York  pi^Mr,  bat  a  prettily 
simile: — 

In  coDSdons  pride,  the  dangfater  of  the  woo^ 
Half  pleas'd,  tho'  fearfhl,  near  old  ocean  stood; 
The  ocean's  heir  her  beauteous  features  ey'd. 
And  mach  he  wtohed  to  take  her  ftn*  his  bride. 
With  coy  rwerve,  and  amorous  delay. 
She  stofM  and  looks,  then  glides  along  her  way ; 
At  length  resolv'd,  she  nods,  with  peerless  giaoa^ 
And  rushes,  blooming,  to  Ills  ftmd  anbraos. 
Dsnais'B  PortfoUoi  Jan.  17,  IdOL 


EICHARD  ALSOP. 
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«OTXBirOB  BANOOOK'S  mSSJLOB  ON  RAOB  PLATS.* 

From  Vie  Columbian  CetUineL  qfKov.  10,  llVi, 

Conoord,  NoTemlMr  8. 

**  ChniUoMn  qf  Uk€  Smate^  and 

^  Gontleman  ofth^  Uoum  qf  RepretmtaUtet^ 

**  I  should  for  my  own,  as  well  as  for  your  convenience,  hare 
been  grlad  to  have  met  you  at  the  ancient  seat  of  our  Govern- 
meait;  but  as  tt  has  pleased  the  MoeT  High,  to  visit  that,  as 
well  as  uuuiy  other  or  our  towns,  with  a  troublesome  and  con- 
taglous  disease,  i  have,  with  the  advice  of  the  Council,  thought 
It  most  for  your  safety  and  comfort  to  convene  you  at  uiis 
place. 

**OBTrUBXEN, 

**  I  am  urged,  by  sense  of  duty,  to  oommnnieate  to  yon  my 
mind  upon  a  tnuic^aciion.  which  I  cannot  but  consider  an  aa 
open  Insult  upon  tho  Laws  and  Oovernmcut  of  the  common- 
wealth. 

**  In  the  year  one  thousand  seven  hundred  and  fifty,  the 
legislature  of  this  then  province  of  Massachtisetts  Bay,  passed 
an  act,  entitled,  *  An  Act  to  prevent  Stage  Plays,  and  other 
Theatrical  EntfrtaiiimentA.' 

**  The  preamble  of  tho  Act  is  in  these  words,  *  For  prevent- 
ing and  avoiding  many  great  mi«chiu£s  which  arise  ftom  public 
Stage  Flays,  Interlude^  and  other  Theatrical  Entertainments: 
which  not  only  occasion  great  and  unnecessary  expenses,  and 
dl9C*)urage  industry  and  n-usality :  but  Hliewise  tend  generally 
to  increase  immoralitv.  Impiety,  and  a  contempt  of  religion.' 

**  The  act  n  now  a  law  uf  the  commonwealth ;  the  principles 
upon  which  it  Is  predicated,  have  been  recognised  by,  and  de- 
rived support  from  the  cimslderation  of  several  legislatures : 
and  surely  it  ought  to  claim  the  respect  and  o1>edi6aoe  of  all 
persons  who  live  or  happen  to  be  within  the  Commonwealth. 
Yet  a  number  of  aliens  and  foreigners  have  lately  entered  the 
State,  and  in  the  metropolis  of  the  government,  under  adver- 
tisements insulting  to  the  habits  and  education  of  the  citizens. 
have  been  pleased  to  invite  them  to,  and  to  exhibit  In^fore  such 
as  attendea,  SUige  Playg^  Int*rlud  t«,  and  Th^KUiHcal  EtUer- 
tftinmjmU,  under  the  stylo  and  appellation  of  *  Moral  Lectures. 
This  fact  Is  so  notoriou^  that  it  i«  in  vain  to  attempt  a  conceal- 
ment  of  its  coming  to  our  knowledge. 

**  Whether  the  JudlciiU  Departments,  whose  business  it  is, 
bavu  attended  to  this  subject  or  not,  1  am  unable  to  determine ; 
but  this  I  am  convinced  of,  that  no  measures  have  l>een  taken 
to  pniii««h  a  must  open  breach  of  the  laws,  and  a  most  contemp- 
tuous insult  upon  the  powers  of  the  government 

*"  You,  Oentlemen,  are  the  guardians  of  the  Commonwealth's 
dignity  and  honour;  and  our  fellow-citizens  rely  upon  your 
▼i^laiice  and  wisdom,  for  the  support  of  the  sovereignty  and 
importance  of  the  Government.  I  tlierefore  refer  this  matter 
to  yonr  do tennl nations:  a.id  cannot  but  hope  that  your  resolu- 
tions and  measures  will  give  efficacy  to  the  laws,  and  be  the 
means  of  bringing  to  condign  punishment  those  who  dare  to 
tTMt  them  with  contempt  or  open  opposition.** 

Gentles,  of  either  kind,  both  Bmall  and  great, 
Props  of  our  laws,  and  pillars  of  our  state ; 
Tho  words  would  fail,  and  iunguage' self  prove  weak, 
My  joy,  iu  seeing  yoii  once  more,  to  speak; 
"Wmle  in  this  fleshly  bottle  closely  pent, 
So  strong  expression  struggles  for  a  vent, 
Ere  I  can  draw  the  cork,  I  fear,  alas  I 
Twill  buret  the  frail  contexture  of  my  glasai 
Yet,  had  this  joy  been  even  more  complete 
Could  I  have  met  you  at  our  aucieat  Seat, 
Near  Faneuil  Hall,  to  me  for  ever  dear. 
Where  first  1  enterM  on  mi/  great  career ; 
Whose  walls,  so  soft,  »iy  presence  bade  rejoice. 
Which  oft  \h  transport  echoed  to  my  voice. 
When  rose  'gainst  Britain,  its  tremendous  roar, 
And  shook  her  distant  isle,  from  shore  to  shore ; 
So  when  stern  Jove,  to  vengeful  anger  driven. 
Rolls  the  black  tempest  o'er  the  expanse  of  heaven, 
Loud  peals  of  thunder  on  the  storm  arise, 
And  the  red  lightning  quivers  o'er  the  skies; 
From  ceiTtrai  depths  disturb'd  the  Ocean  raves, 
And  high  to  heaven  upheaves  his  briny  waves ; 
From  its  deep  base  the  cloud- veil'd  mountain  shakes ; 
The  firm  rock  trembles,  and  the  valley  quakes ; 
All  nature,  shuddering,  owns  the  dreadful  nod. 
And  shrinks  before  the  terrore  of  the  God. 
There  Freedom,  then  a  chick,  unfledg'd  and  bare, 
/kindly  bix>oded  with  a  mother's  care; 
Taught  her  to  creep,  to  hop,  to  run,  to  fly, 
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And  gave  her  wings  to  lift  herself  on  high. 
Till  perfect  grown,  she  came,  at  length,  to  soar 
To  heights  unthought  of,  but  by  mtf,  before. 
In  that  loved  spot,  0  could  you  but  have  mot ! 
*'  But  fate  denies,  and  man  must  yield  to  fate ;" 
Since  the  Small-pox,  Death's  Vicar  here  on  «arth. 
Who,  stem,  respects  nor  dignities,  nor  worth, 
O'er  that  sad  pUce,  now  sunk  in  dire  dismay. 
Waves  his  pale  banners,  and  extends  his  sway. 
Wide  p<iurs  contagious  poison  from  his  breath. 
Deforms  the  face,  and  snuts  the  eyes  in  death, 
And  still  uncheck'd,  his  grisly  triumph  leads, 
Nor  votes  regards,  nor  resolutions  heeds ; 
Those  votes,  by  which,  that  man  of  patriot  soul 
Who  o'er  Town-Meetings  held  unmatch'd  controul, 
Far-fam'd  Sam  Adams  thought  to  fright  away. 
This  curet  disease,  for  ever,  and  for  aye : 
Therefore  it  is,  by  heaven's  peculiar  grace. 
That  I've  thought  fit  to  call  you  to  this  place. 

But  Oentlemen  I  a  thing  unmention'd  yet, 
Enough  to  throw  you  in  a  dog-day  sweat ; 
A  thing,  perchance,  which  you,  as  well  as  7, 
Have  seen,  some  time,  withtnany  an  aching  eye; 
Since,  above  measure  bold,  it  scorns  disguise ; 
And  proudly  stares  us  in  the  face  and  eves ; 
A  thing,  most  vile,  most  dreadful  in  its  kind, 
Hangs,  like  a  mill-stone,  heavy  on  my  mind ; 
By  conscience  urged,  in  duty's  cause  made  bold. 
To  you  this  wicked  thing  I  shall  unfold. 
Since  plain  enough  to  me  is  its  intent. 
An  open  insult  on  my  government. 

Long  since,  while  Britain  with  maternal  hand, 
Cheer'd  the  lov'd  offspring  of  CJolurabia's  land ; 
Ere  proud  oppression  bade  that  offspring  brave 
Assert  their  riglits,  and  scorn  the  name  of  slave, 
Ere  o'er  the  world  had  flown  my  mob-rais'd  fame. 
And  George  and  Britain  trembled  at  my  name ; 
This  State,  then  Province,  pass'd  with  wise  intent, 
An  Act,  Btoj^e-Plays,  and  such  things  to  prevent: 
You'll  find  it,  sirs,  among  the  Laws  skyDlue, 
Made  near  that  time  on  brooms  when  Witches  flew, 
That  blessed  time  when  Law  kept  wide  awake. 
Proscribed  the  faithless,  and  made  Quakers  quake ; 
And  thus,  in  terms  sublime  /state  the  fact. 
Runs  the  Preamble  of  this  precious  Act. 
.  Both  for  preventing,  and  avoiding,  all 
Those  various  evils  which  would  sure  befall 
Our  sober  people,  and  their  sober  ways. 
From  Interludes,  and  vile  Theatric  Plays  ; 
To  wit,  all  fiddling,  fighting,  gaming,  raking. 
Swearing  profane,  high  broils,  and  sabbath  breaking; 

This  Act,  so  full  of  wisdom  and  so  good. 
Has  now  become  a  Law  well  understood ; 
Since  it  has  often  been  confirm'd,  you  see, 
By  many  a  Legislature  ^eat  as  we. 
Yet,  notwithstanding  this,  some  chaps  uncivil, 
Grand  emissaries  of  our  foe  the  Devil, 
Aliens,  and  Foreigners,  and  Actors  fdnny. 
Who  less  esteem  our  morals  than  our  money ; 
Even  in  <fur  holy  Capital  of  late. 
Have  dared  insult  the  majesty  of  state. 
And  to  exhibit  publicly,  propose, 
Stage-Plays,  and  Interluaes,  and  Heathen  Shorn  ; 
Which,  in  the  garb  of  Moral  Lectures  dreat^ 
Of  our  good,  sober  manners  make  a  jest 
Yet  so  oonoxious  to  the  people's  notions. 
So  strange,  so  foreign  to  their  constitutions^ 
That  weU  /am  convinced  they  never  go, 
From  motives  of  amusement,  to  the  Show ; 
But,  like  good,  honest  folks,  with  mere  intent, 
To  keep  these  Actore  under  some  restraint. 
Judge,  Gentlemen  1  my  feelings,  when  at  first. 
This  informationKin  my  ear-drum  buret: 
Not  more  was  Israel's  hapless  King  appall'd. 
When  Endor^s  witoh  the  ghost  of  Samuel  eall'd, 
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And,  slowly  rising  from  the  shades  of  night, 
The  frowninff  spectre  met  his  startled  sight 
Not  more  bM  Elderkin  with  terror  shook, 
Not  more  dismay  yeu&  pictured  in  his  look, 
When  Windham  s  Sons,  at  midnight's  awful  hour 
Heard  from  afar,  the  hoarse  discordant  roar. 
Of  Bull-Frog  sorrow  groaning  on  the  wind. 
Denouncing  death  and  iniin  to  mankind ; 
While  one  supposed  the  tawny  Myriads  near. 
And  heard  their  War-whoops  thunder  in  his  ear: 
Another  thought  Old  Nick  was  sure  a  coming. 
Since  none  but  Belial's  bands  oould  make  such  drum- 
ming; 
Yet  each,  prepared,  his  proper  weapon  took. 
While  one  his  bible  hugg*d,  and  one  his  musket 

shook,* 
Wild  consternation  on  my  visage  hung, 
Congeal'd  my  blood,  and  every  nerve  nnstmng ; 
O'er  my  whole  frame  a  palsying  horror  flew, 
And  KHMy  retiring,  bade  a  long  adieu. 
So  Cain,  tlie  fratricide,  when  deep  disgrace 
Fiz'd  its  black  brand  upon  his  guilty  face. 
Fled  from  the  crime  of  brother  Abel's  blood. 
And  took  lone  lodgings  in  the  Land  of  Nod. 

Whether  the  magistrates  all  this  have  known 
I  do  not  know ;  but  this  I  know,  that  none 
Have  taken  care,  whatever  their  intent. 
These  fellows'  pranks,  and  postures,  to  prevent ; 
Ne'er  have  laid  hold  of  them  with  law's  str 

hand. 

And  fairly  brought  the  scoundrels  to  a  stand. 
Nor  to  the  whipping-post  the  rogues  have  tied. 
Where  oft  cash-pay  is  chang'd  to  pay  in  Wu.c 
With  joy  extreme,  O  gentlemen !  in  you 
The  firm  upholders  of  tlic  laws  I  view, 
On  you  devolves  the  task  (I  g^nt  it  great), 
To  keep  unstnin'd  the  chosteness  of  our  Btate  : 
Since  tnat  yood  lady  is  beset  so  sore 
By  rakes  and  libertines  full  many  n  score, 
That  much  1  fear  me.  do  whate'er  you  can, 
She'll  be  debauch'd  by  that  unrighteous  elan. 
But  this  at  least  I  hope,  tlmt,  if  unable 
To  keep  with  all  your  might,  her  virtue  stable. 
You  will  not  fail  to  show  tliis  wickeJ  se^-t, 
You  know  to  punish, 'though  yon  can't  protect ; 
And  whate'er  punishment  you  shall  devise, 
As  to  your  noble  judgments  seemeth  wise ; 
Whether  you  burn,  drown,  knock  them  on  the  head. 
Or  hang  them  by  the  neck,  'till  dead,  dend,  deatiT- 
Or  with  a  neighbour  State,  so  very  tender, 
Loth  to  extend  the  neck  of  an  offender. 
Prefer  the  hanging  business  to  commute 
For  private  prayers  and  some  sjnai I  yoodn^  to  boot — 
I  hope  a  great  example  it  will  stand. 
Ana  m  terrorem  guard  our  pious  land. 


strong 


♦  For  a  pATtlealar  sccoant  of  this  remarkable  ooonrrcnce,  ex- 
tracted from  Peters's  History  of  Connecticut,  ?ee  cr«^,  p.  192. 
It  has  been  alut  he  subjtct  of  two  pleasant  bnllndn.  vhicn  will 
be  found  in  M'Carty's  ColUctlon  and  Barbt- r's  Histoiloal  Col- 
lections of  Connecticut.    The  former  comint- uces — 

When  these  free  stat  s  wore  colonies 

Unto  the  motlier  nation ; 
And,  1    Connecticut,  tlie  good 

Old  Blue  Laws  wore  in  fashion. 

A  drcnmstance  which  thero  ooctur'd, 

(And  much  the  mind  surprifloe 
Upon  reflection,)  there  gave  ri*i 

To  many  strange  snrinlaes. 

In  the  Bseond  it  is  tamed  at  the  expense  of  the  Uiwyers,  who 
were  suddenly  broueht  to  repenta  ce  by  ;he  fHplit 

t  For  an  explanation  of  the  above,  vide  the  Archives  of  Con- 
necticut, wherein  It  may  be  found  that  on  a  certain  occasion 
of  commutative  J  ustke,  the  sheriff  was  directed  to  ftimlsh  the 
criminal  with  the  consolation  of  his  prayers. 


nrvnsov^  iNArovmAL.— tkoiav  AimioBAsios&    ttOft.* 

Among  the  deeds  economy  has  wrought. 
High  rank  the  num*rous  tracts  of  Innd  we've  booglit: 
Our  conntrr's  limits  constantly  extend 
O'er  boundless  wilds  and  rivers  without  end. 
Nations  are  bargain'd  for  by  sleight  of  hand. 
We  soon  shall  purchase  old  Van  Diemen's  land. 
Beyond  C^>e  Horn  our  speculations  roll, 
"  And  all  be  our*s  around  the  Southern  pole." 
What  though  no  boundary  to  our  views  are  set. 
And  every  oargain  swells  the  public  debt. 
Unlike  all  other  modes  of  gaining  pelf^ 
Before  we're  sued  this  debt  will  pay  itself. 
And  though  our  title  deeds,  by  strange  mischance. 
Instead  of  Spain  are  sign'd  and  seal'd  by  France, 
The  limits  too,  not  definitely  fiz'd, 
Lie  somewhere  this  and  f  other  world  bd^wixt. 
For  fear  some  quarrel  should  hereafter  rise 
WeVe  given  our  obligations  for  the  price. 
I  grant  some  minds,  of  weak  and  fearful  mould. 
Instead  of  buyine  think  we'd  better  sold. 
Lest  first  or  last,  oy  some  unseen  mishap. 
So  greatly  streteh'd,  our  union  cord  should  snap— 
*Tis  true,  indeed,  a  lejither  string  will  break 
If  streteh'd  too  far ;  but  much  So  I  mistake 
K  ever  mortal  broke  a  string  of  leather 
By  tying  first  a  dosen  strings  together. 
And  can  it  be  that  as  we  larger  grow 
At  the  same  moment  we  grow  smaller  too  f 
This  does  not  quadrate  with  dame  nature^  course ; 
She  gives  to  pigmies  weakness,  giants  force; 
The  mighty  Mammoth  stronger  is  by  half 
Than  the  slim  stag,  the  bullock  than  the  ca]£ 
Thus  should  this  great  Republic  once  expand 
From  shore  to  shore  and  cover  every  land. 
In  like  proportion  would  our  strength  abide. 
And  we  could  manage  all  the  world  beside. 

And  when  our  children  leave  our  fost'ring  arms. 
And  roam  the  western  wilderness  for  farms. 
On  banks  remote  to  see  them  peaceful  toil. 
Lords  of  the  stream,  and  masters  of  the  soil. 
Is  better  far  than  on  the  self-same  place 
To  meet  with  squattersf  of  a  difierent  race. 
With  whom,  perhaps,  possess'd  of  better  right. 
We  cannot  get  along  unless  we  fight 

»  •  •  •  • 

Oft  have  the  dark-skinn'd  natives  of  the  wild 
Our  tenderest  thoughts  engag'd,  our  love  begnil'd ; 
At  their  sad  story  ofl  we've  felt  our  bre.n8t 
With  8oft  compassion's  throbbing  pangs  opprest, 
That  story  sad,  by  fiction's  hand  adom'd. 
Where  hapless  Logan  for  his  offspring  moum'd,J 
What  time,  by  cruel  Cresap's  murd'rous  knife. 
Poor  Squaw  and  Poppoose  both  were  reft  of  Ufa 
Long  since  we've  prov'd  firom  philosophic  ken. 
The  squaws  are  women  and  their  sanaps  men  ; 
Thougi),  far  unlike  our  European  race. 
No  bristly  beards  their  polisn'd  chins  disgrace, 
O'er  their  smooth  frames  no  hairs  unseemly  spread. 
Nor  aught  displays  that  covering  but  tlie  lieatl. 
Yet  nature  prompts  them  with  the  same  desires, 
And  with  lixe  feelings  and  like  passions  fire^w 

When,  fresh  from  Sov'reign  Nature's  plastic  hand, 
Shone  in  the  bloom  of  j'outh  this  blissful  lanil. 
Good,  simple,  harmless,  nor  with  blood  dotii'd, 
liv'd  the  poor  Indian  'mid  the  desert  wild. 
Close  by  some  crj'stal  stream  his  wiffwam  stootl. 
The  skins  of  deer  his  dresj*,  their  flesh  his  food ; 
Few  were  his  wants,  and  his  desires  but  few, 


♦  The  Echo.    No.  XX. 

t  Persons  who  settle  on  Taoant  lands  in  the  wfldemesa,  wftb- 
out  titie,  and  who  are  with  much  dlttenlty  removed. 

X  For  this  story,  see  Note®  on  Vir^nla,  aod  for  its-aatbenti 
olty,  the  letters  of  Luther  Martin,  £aq. 
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Ko  bliss  beyond  his  pipe  and  oqnaw  he  kndw, 
Small  as  bis  wants  his  homely  household  gear 
Inspired,  from  nightly  theft,  no  cause  of  fear,  . 
With  various  hues  his  deer-skin  mantle  dyed. 
By  night  his  covering,  and  by  day  hi»  pride, 
A  pot  of  stone,  his  succotash^*  to  boil, 
A  nuge  8am]viuurtar,  wrought  with  patient  toil. 
These  were  his  riches,  these  his  simple  store, 
And  having  these  he  sought  for  notning  more : — 
1hu3  liv*d  he  blest,  what  time  from  Cambrians  strand, 
AdventVous  Madoo  eo'ght  this  unknown  land. 
With  swoi-Js  and  bibles  arm'd  the  Welsh  appear, f 
Their  faith  to  'stablish  and  their  empire  rear ; 
Struck  with  surprise  the  simple  savage  sees 
The  pictur  d  dragon  waving  m  the  breeze, 
Hears  with  delight  the  harp's  wild  music  play. 
As  sweet  the  stiings  respond  to  Gryffidd*s  lay ; 
But  when  th*  advancing  squadrons  forward  move, 
Their  arms  b.-ig!)&  gleaming  Wd  the  dusky  grove, 
Joy  yields  to  fear,  as  now,  approaching  nigh. 
Their  dress  and  uncouth  features  meet  his  eye ; — 
And  when  their  barb  rous  Celtic  sounds  he  hears,  ^ 
That  grate  discordant  on  his  tender  ears, 
PiU*d  with  wild  terror  from  the  scene  he  scuds. 
And  seeks  retreat  amidst  impervious  woods. 
While,  in  pursuit,  behind  th  a£Frighted  man 
"  The  overflowing  stream  of  popidation  ran." 
His  wigwam  swept  away,  his  patch  of  com, 
I^ore  the  fury  of  the  torrent  borne ; 
Drove  him  from  wooil  to  wood,  from  place  to  place, 
And  now  for  hunting  leaves  him  little  space. 

Then  since,  beneath  this  widely-spron<ling  tide. 
Sunk  are  the  grounds  that  Indian  wanti  supplied. 
Few  are  their  deer,  their  buffaloes  are  dead, 
Or  o'er  the  lakes  with  mighty  Mammoth  fled ; 
Humanity  has  whisper'd  in  our  ear, 
Whose  dictates  ever  have  we  held  most  dear. 
To  teach  them  how  to  spin,  to  sew,  to  knit, 
And  for  their  stockings  manufacture  feet, 
Since  by  their  "  energies'  exertions"  sole 
Can  they  e'er  figure  on  Existence'  roll 
We  therefore  liberally  to  them  have  sent 
Such  household  matters  as  for  use  are  meant. 
Pots,  kettles,  trenchers,  dripping-pans,  whate'er 
Their  kitchens  lack,  their  victuals  to  prepare. 
And  with  them  skilful  men  to  teach  them  how 
To  still  their  whisky,  their  tobacco  grow  ;—• 
While,  to  secure  them  from  dome^^tic  harm, 
We've  lifted  o'er  thom,  with  our  thundering  arm. 
The  lavfs  broad  EgU^  under  which  as  still 
And  safe  they  lie  **  as  thieves  witliin  a  milL" 
But  vain  tn'  attempt  to  this  Imperial  Dat, 
To  light  their  dusky  souls  with  reason's  ray, 
To  make  them  quit  their  guns  and  scalping  knives. 
And  stay  at  home  contented  with  their  wives ; 
Mofet  powerful  obstacles  this  scheme  prevent. 
Thwart  my  fine  plans,  and  frustrate  my  intent: — 
Fii-stly  their  bodies'  habits  different  are, 
And  different  med'cine  claim,  and  different  care. 
No  neutral  mixture  will  for  them  suffice 
Of  gentle  acids  and  mild  alkalies ; 
But  powerful  Blood-root,  Oil  of  Rattle-snake, 
Jerusalem  Oaky  and  Gum  of  Macmiac, 
Nor  simple  blo<9d4etting8  their  pains  assuage. 


«  The  Indian  nam^for  the  mlxtore  of  Indian  com,  ornudze, 
with  btisos. 

t  One  of  these  very  Blblc»  Is  Bald  to  have  beon  discovered, 
not  Toany  years  slnoc,  in  the  possetision  of  the  Welsh  Indiana, 
who  have  excited  so  much  cm  lf»aity.  and  who  preserved  with 
a  eancHmoniotu  reeerfru^s  this  relict  of  their  ancestors,  al- 
though they  were  anable  to  read  it,  and  Ignorant  of  its  use. 
It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  gentleman  appointed  by  the  Presi- 
dent to  explore  the  western  port  of  this  Continent  may.  In  his 
T^searchea,  be  so  fortunate  as  to  fall  In  wl:h  this  tribe,  and  ob- 
tain from  them  this  curious  and  Invaluable  deposit. 


Warm  their  cold  chills,  and  quell  their  fever's  rage, 
Means  far  more  potent  their  tough  frames  require, 
And  the  free  use  of  lanoetd  and  of  fire. 
Besides  as  ne*er  the  Indian's  chin  appears 
Mark'd  with  a  beard,  howe'cr  mature  liis  years. 
Of  course  no  barber**  hand,  with  razor  keen, 
No  harbor  s  pole  ji midst  the  tribes  nre  seen. — 
Great  marte  of  knowledge,  form'd  the  world  to  blesi. 
The  seats  of  sea  idui,  poiitics  and  dress! 
From  barbers^  n/iops  what  benefits  we  trace  ? 
How  great  thoir  'vantage  to  the  human  race! 
i'iiat  source  of  civil  cuilure  unpossess'd, 
What  wonder  reaso.i  slowly  fills  the  brcAst  ? 
T!iou  knight  lenown'dl  possess'd  of  equal  skill 
T!ie  comb  to  flourish,  or  to  ply  the  quill, 
AV'hose  bright  effusions,  wo;'.d  ring,  oft  1  see, 
And  own  myself  in  message  beat  by  thee, 
0  would'st  thou,  IIucocNs,*'  to  the  Indians  go, 
And  on  their  chins  give  niij^hty  beards  to  grow. 
Soon  should  thy  shop  o'er  all  their  wigwams  rise. 
And  painted  pole  attract  their  curious  eyes, 
While  the  ^lad  tribes  would  thithe;*  thick  repair. 
And  claim  m  turn  the  honours  of  thy  chair. 
Methinks  amid  the  newly-bearded  band, 
With  brush  and  lather  arm'd,  I  see  thee  stand, 
A. id  as  each  visage  gleams  with  foamy  white, 
A  ad  wields  thy  dexter  hand  the  razor  bright, 
Tliy  eloquence  pervades,  refines  the  whole ; 
.Vnd  pours  the  beams  of  reason  o'er  their  soul. 
While  white- wigg'd  savages,  with  loud  acclaim. 
Thee  as  the  People's  Friend,  and  President  shall 
name. 
Thrice  happy  time;   when,   freed  from  Error's 
night, 
Reason's  broad  beam  shall  slied  her  mid-day  light. 
O'er  realms  regeiier&te  ope  nubounded  day. 
And  bless  the  Indians  with  its  brightest  ray. 
Drive  the  thick  mist  from  their  bewildered  eyes, 
Give  them  their  former  habits  to  despise. 
While  they  partakers  of  our  equal  right. 
In  oivic  feasts  and  whiskey  shall  delight. 
But  much  we  doubt  that  ne'er  within  our  reign. 
Will  Indian  manners  such  refinement  gain ; 
For  ah  I  among  them  live  some  crafty  dogs. 
Change-haters,  anti-philosophic  rogues, 
Chaps  who,  though  something,  are  of  nothing  made, 
Mere  for m^  of  air  and  phantoms  of  the  shade ; 
Who  say  'tis  better  in  the  ancient  way 
Safe  to  go  on,  than  in  new  paths  to  stray. 
Whore  bog^  and  precipices  lurk  beneath. 
And  igae^  fatui  point  the  way  to  death, 
That  civic  feasts  with  Indians  suit  but  ill, 
And  rum  and  whiskey  are  contriv'd  to  kill. 
That  what  the  whites  the  light  of  reason  call 
Is  bu6  another  name  for  cheating  all. 


*  Barber  Hngsrins,  at  the  beginning  of  the  century,  aflbrded 
much  amusement  in  New  York  by  tho  pai-odies  and  foncifal 
flljrhts  of  his  professional  advertisements,  in  the  Evening  Post, 
Homing  Chronicle,  and  other  papers,  which  were  generally 
written  with  considerable  eleverness.    They  were  collected 
into  an  entertaining  volume  In  1808,  with  the  following  title : 
**  Hugglniana  or  Uugglns"  Fantasy,  being  a  collection  of  the 
most  esteemed  modern  literary  prodnctions,  exp(MlDg  the  art 
of  making  a  nolAe  In  the  world,  without  beating  a  drum  or 
eryliis:  oysters ;  and  showing  how,  like  WhIttlngtOD  of  old, 
who  n»«e  from  nothing  to  be  Lord  Mayor  of  London,  a  morvi 
Barber  may  become  an  Emperor,  if  he  has  but  spirit  enongh 
to  assume,  and  talents  enouj^h  to  support  the  title.    By  John 
Richard  Desboms  Hngglns,  Empereur  do  Frlseurs,  Sol  da 
Barbieres,  «Stc,  iM.    1  rlfle.%  light  as  air.— ^hakspearb.     New 
York:  Printed  by  H,  a  South  wick.  No.  2  Wall  straet,  Moet 
Excellent  Printer  to  his  most  Barber-oos  nu^esty.^     Huggtna 
WAS  the  b'itt  of  the  town,  and  doubtless  turned  Ills  notoriety 
to  profitable  aooount.    His  business  advertisements,  mixed  up 
with  the  politics  and  small  humors  of  the  day,  supplied  a 
vehicle  for  the  wits  to  pass  their  squibs  to  the  public.     Paro- 
dies of  the  Imperial  proolamationa  of  Buonaparte  by  th* 
Kmperor  of  Barbera  were  among  the  best  of  them. 
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And  that  by  equal  right  is  meant,  *ti8  plaiii. 
The  ri^ht  by  force  or  fraud  whate'er  they  list  to  g  Unu 
Thus  like  the  Feds,  to  reason  they  pretend, 
8iisnect  our  raotivee,  and  decry  our  end. 

Where  action  ttw  with  counteraction  jars, 
And  wild  misrule  'gainst  order  fiercely  waia, 
AfUi-philonophers  with  scoin  reject 
Th'  eiilight'uing  doctiiiies  of  our  favoured  sect ; 
Bigotd  of  moulily  creeds,  that  lone  ago 
The  Goildess  Reason  taught  were  idle  show, 
Their  superstitious  whims  and  habits  hold, 
Reject  the  new  and  cleave  unto  the  old : 
In  vain  reform  in  Gallic  mantle  drest. 
Unbinds  her  zone,  and  wooes  them  to  her  brenst. 
And  innovation's  meretricious  smile 
Attempts  their  rigid  firmness  to  beguile. 
Strange  that  such  prejudice  in  chains  should  bi..d 
In  our  enlighten'd  days  the  human  kind  I 
Fools  must  they  be,  by  dulness  sure  possess'd. 
In  their  old  way  contented  to  be  blest, 
When  novelty,  with  all-alluring  charms 
Of  untried  systems,  lures  them  to  her  armsi 

BU8ANNA  B0W80N, 

The  author  of  the  popular  little  rpraance  f»f  Cha/T' 
lotte  Temple,  of  many  bo^ks  of  greater  labor  and 
of  less  fame,  and  of  the  lyric  of  America,  Commerce, 
and  Freedom,  was  born  about  the  year  1762. 
Her  father  was  William  Haswell,  a  British  naval 
ofiicer,  who  in  1769  was  ¥rrecked  in  company  with 
his  daughter  on  Lovelies  Island,  on  the  New  Eng- 
land coast,  after  which  they  settled  at  Nantasket, 
where  the  father,  a  widower,  married  again,  and 
whence  he  was  compelled  to  depart,  as  a  British  sub- 
ject, on  the  breaking  out  of  the  lievolutionary  war. 

His  daughter  appears  to  have  followed  him  to 
London,  where  in  1786  she  married  William 
Kowson,  leader  of  the  band  attached  to  the 
Royal  Goards  in  Lomlon.*  Her  tii-st  work  was 
published  the  same  year,  a  novel,  entitled  Victo- 
ria  ;  followed  by  Mary,  or  the  Test  of  Honor,  the 
matter  of  which  was  partly  put  into  her  hands 
by  the  bookseller ;  A  Trip  to  Parnastu*,  a  Cri- 
ttque  on  Authors  and  Performers,  Fille  de  Cham- 
bre,  the  Inquisitor,  or  Invisible  Jiambler,  Mento- 
ria,  and  Charlotte  Temple,  Of  the  hitter  twenty- 
five  thousand  copies  were  sold  in  a  few  years.  It 
is  a  tale  of  seduction,  the  story  of  a  young  girl 
brought  over  to  America  by  a  British  oflicer  and 
deserted,  and  being  written  in  a  melodramatic 
style  has  drawn  tears  irom  the  public  freely  as 
any  similar  production  on  the  stage.  It  is  still  a 
popular  classic  at  the  cheap  book-stalls  and  with 
travelling  chapmen.  The  inquisitor  is  avowedly 
modelled  on  Sterne,  and  the  honest  heart  of  the 
writer  has  doubtless  a  superior  sensibility,  though 
the  sharp  wit  and  knowledge  of  the  world  of  the 
original  are  not  feminine  qualities,  and  are  not  to 
be  looked  for  from  a  female  pen. 

In  1798  Mrs.  Rowson  came  with  her  husband 
to  America,  under  an  engagement  with  Wignell, 
the  manager  of  the  Philadelphia  theatre.  She  had 
appeared  in  England  in  the  provincial  theatres, 
and  was  successtid  in  light  comedy  and  musical 
pieces.  While  engaged  on  the  stage  in  America  she 
wrote  The  Trials  of  the  Heart,  a  novel ;  Slates  in 
Algiers,  an  opera;  The  Volunteers,  a  farce  found- 

*  Bnoklnghmm,  in  his  Pereonal  Memoirs,  speaks  of  **thd 
snbllme  and  spirit-stirring  tones  of  ttiis  gentleman's  trumpet, 
wtien  lie  play«d  for  tlie  Bmton  Tiandel  and  Ilaydn  Sodoty,  the 
accompaniment  to  the  air  in  ttie  Mcssiali,  '  The  trumpet  shall 
sound  and  the  dead  sliaU  be  raised.*  *^ 


ed  on  tfato  whiskey  insurrection  in  Pennsylvania; 
and  another  farce.  The  Female  Patriot.  While 
at  Baltimore  in  1795,  she  wrote  a  poetical  ad- 
dress to  the  armies  of  the  United  Statea,  which 
she  entitled  The  Standard  of  Liberty,  and  which 
was  recited  on  the  stage  by  Mrs.  Whitloek  before 
the  military  companies  of  the  city.  The  bird  of 
Jove,  after  attending  the  fortunes  of  Jineas  and 
the  Latins,  is  made  to  descend  on  the  bhon«  of 
(Columbia,  where  the  eagle  becomes  the  stam3ard 
of  virtue  and  freedouL  The  next  year  she  ap- 
peared with  her  husband  at  the  Federal  Street 
Theatre,  in  Boston,  for  a  single  season,  during 
which  she  wrote  a  comedy,  Americans  in  Eng- 
land, which  was  acted  for  her  benefit  and  fare- 
well of  the  stage.  She  then  o|)ened  a  school  at 
Medford,  afterwards  at  Newton,  and  hub<eqnently 
at  Boston.  Her  industrious  iien  meanwhile  was 
not  idle.  In  1798  she  published,  in  Boston,  Reu- 
ben and  Rachel,  or  Tales  of  Old  Times,  the  scene 
of  which  was  laid  in  Maine.  In  1804  her  Mis- 
cellaneous  Poems  appeared,  by  subscription,  as 
usual.  She  appears  on  the  title-()age  ^'Precep- 
tress of  the  Ladies^  Academy,  Kewton,  M:is8." 
The  chief  contents  of  the  volume  are  The  Birth 
of  Genius,  an  Irregular  Poem;  Birth-day  Ode 
to  John  Adams,  1799 ;  Eulogy  to  the  Meiuory  of 
Washington;  Jiaria,  not  a  lotion,  a  balUkl  of 
the  Charlotte  Temple  material ;  occasional  verges, 
and  some  translations  from  Virgil  ^d  Horace. 
Tliey  are  for  the  most  part  eclioM  of  Eiigii»h 
verse,  occasionally  impertiect,  but/niainly  exi^rts- 
sive  of  the  generous  wonian^s  heart.  A  few  bois- 
terous songs,  of  a  n]anni^h  order,  may  be  set 
down  to  her  theatrical  life,  and  may  be  o*  nsidered 
as  a  healthy  support  of  her  sentimental  writing. 
The  Choice,  though  one  of  the  numerous  imita- 
tions of  Pomfret,  may  be  taken  as  suggestive  of 
the  character  of  the  writer.  Her  poim  on  the 
Rights  of  Woman  shows  her  to  have  had  bnt 
iiAi^rate  ideas  on  that  subject  compared  ^ith 
some  urged  at  t)ie  present  day.  A  ^gle  verse, 
the  first  of  a  little  poem  entitled  Aj/ection,  is 
proof  sufficient  of  her  gentle  nature,  and  the  feli- 
citous expression  which  she  sometimes  acbieNed. 

Mrs.  Rowson  also  compiled  se\  eral  educational 
works,  a  Dictionary,  two  Systems  of  Geography, 
and  Historical  Exercises.  She  was  alH>  a  contri- 
butor to  the  Boston  Weekly  Magazine,  Her  ktst 
distinct  publication  appears  to  have  been  in  1822, 
the  two  volumes  entitled.  Biblical  Dialogua 
between  a  Father  and  his  Family:  con* prising 
Sacred  History  from  the  Ci  eat  ion  to  the  Beath 
of  our  Saffiour  Christ,  the  Lives  qf  the  Apos- 
tles, the  Reformation,  &c,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Al- 
worth,  in  this  book,  living  on  the  Connecticut, 
communicate  in  a  series  of  conversations  with 
their  five  children  a  variety  of  sucre<l  information, 
derived  from  the  works  of  Stack  house,  Poole, 
Prideanx,  Calvert,  and  others.  In  the  preface 
Mrs.  Rowson  professes  herself  attaclied  to  the 
tenets  of  the  Protestant  Epit^oopal  Church,  and 
states  that  she  ^^has  been  engaged  for  the  last 
twenty-five  years  in  the  instruction  of  young  per- 
sons of  her  own  sex.^*  The  style  of  the  work  is 
smooth  and  fluent. 

Mrs.  Itowson  died  in  Boston,  March  2,  1824.* 


^ 


*  An  Obituary  artlele  in  the  Beaton  GaaeUes  repriutad  te 
the  Appendix  to  Moore's  UisUrloai  CoUeetlona  for  1^ 
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Toucb'd  by  the  magic  hand  of  those  we  love, 

A  trifle  will  of  consequence  appear; 
A  flowV,  a  blade  of  grass,  a  pin,  a  glove, 

A  scrap  of  paper  will  become  most  dear. 

And  is  that  being  happy,  whose  cold  heart 
Feels  not,  nor  comprehends  this  source  of  joy  7 

To  whom  a  trifle  can  no  bliss  impart, 

Who  throw  them  careless  by,  deface,  destroy  ? 

Yes,' they  are  happy  v  if  the  insensate  rocks 

'Which  the  rtiiie  ocean  beats,  or  softly  laves. 
Rejoice  that  they  are  mov'd  not  by  the  shocks, 
Which  hnrl  full  many  to  mitimely  graves. 

Yes,  they  are  happy ;  if  the  poli8h*d  gem, 
On  which  the  sun  in  varied  colours  plays, 

Rejoices  that  its  lustre  comes  from  him, 
And  glows  delighted  to  reflect  his  rays. 

Kot  else. — ^Though  hearts  so  exquisitely  form'd. 
Feel  misery  a  thousand  different  ways ; 

Yet  when  by  love  or  friendship's  power  warm'd, 
One  look,  whole  days  of  misery  repays. 

One  look,  one  word,  one  kind  endearing  smile, 
Can  from  the  mind  e.'ich  painful  image  blot : 

The  voice  we  love  to  hear  can  pain  beguile. 
Listening  the  world  beside  is  all  forgot 

Tho'  sharp  the  pang  which  friendship  slighted  gives, 
Tho'  to  the  eye  a  tear  may  force  its  way ; 

The  cause  removed  when  hope  again  revives, 

Light  beats  the  heart,  and  cheerful  smiles  the  day. 

True,  when  we're  forc'd  to  part  from  those  we  love, 
*Tis  like  the  pung  when  soul  and  body's  riven ; 

But  when  we  meet,  the  spirit  soars  nbove. 
And  tastes  the  exquisite  delights  of  heaven. 

Mine  be  the  feeling  heart :  for  who  would  fear 
To  pass  the  dreary  vole  of  death's  abode. 

If  certain,  at  the  endf,  they  should  be  near 
And  feel  the  smile  of  a  benignant  God  ? 

TO  Tiica. 
Old  Tnfx,  thou'rt  a  sluggard ;  how  long  dost  thou 

Sny,  where' are  the  wings,  with  which  poets  adorn 
thee? 
8ure  'twas  some  happy  being,  who  ne'er  was  away 
From  the  friend  be  most  lov'd,  and  who  wish'd  to 
have  shorn  thee, 
First  drew  thee  with  pinions ;  for  had  he  e'er  known 

A  long  8ep:inition,  so  slow  dost  thou  move, 
He'd  have  pictured  thee  lame,  and  with  fetters  bound 
down ; 
'  So  tedious  is  absence  to  friendship  and  love. 

I  am  sure  thou'rt  a  cheat,  for  I  often  have  woo'd 
thee  • 

To  tarry,  when  blest  with  the  friend  of  my  heart: 
But  you  vanish'd  with  speed,  tho'  I  eager  pursued 
thee. 
Entreating  thee  not  in  such  haste  to  depart 
Then,  wretch,  thou  wert  deaf,  nor  wouldst  hear  my 
petition. 
But  borrow*d  the  wings  of  a  sparrow  or  dove ; 
And  now,  when  I  wish  thee  to  take  thy  dismission 
mi  those   hours  shall  return,  thou  refiiseet  to 
move. 

•omncT. 

The  primrose  ^y,  the  snowdrop  pale, 
The  uly  blooming  in  the  vale. 
Too  fragile,  or  too  fair  to  Inst, 
Wither  beneath  th'  untimely  blast. 

Or  rudely  falling  shower ; 


No  more  a  sweet  perfume  they  shed. 
Their  fragrance  lost,  their  beauty  fled. 

They  can  revive  no  more. 
So  hapless  woman's  wounded  name, 
If  Malice  seize  the  trump  of  fame ; 
Or  Envy  should  her  poison  shed 
Upon  the  unpi'otected  head 

Of  some  forsaken  maid ; 
Tho'  pity  may  her  fate  deplore, 
Her  virtues  sink  to  rise  no  more. 

From  dark  oblivion's  shade. 

TB>  ObOIOS. 

I  ask  no  more  than  just  to  be 

From  vice  and  folly  wholly  free ; 

To  have  a  competent  estate. 

Neither  too  small,  nor  yet  too  great; 

Something  of  rent  and  taxes  dear. 

About  five  hundred  pounds  a  year. 

My  house,  though  small,  should  be  complete, 

Furnished,  not  elegant,  but  neat ; 

One  little  room  should  sacred  be 

To  study,  solitude,  and  me. 

The  windows,  jessamine  should  shade^ 

Nor  should  a  sound  the  ears  invade. 

Except  the  warbling^  from  a  grove. 

Or  plaintive  murm'rii<gs  of  the  dove. 

Here  would  I  often  pass  the  day. 

Turn  o'er  the  page,  or  tune  the  lay. 

And  court  the  aid  and  sacred  fire 

Of  the  Parnassian  tuneful  Qhoir. 

While  calmly  thus  my  time  I'd  spend. 

Grant  me,  kmd  Heaven,  a  faithful  friend. 

In  each  emotion  of  my  heart, 

Of  grief  or  joy,  to  be^r  a  part ; 

Poesess'd  of  learning,  and  good  sense, 

Free  from  pedantic  msolence. 

Pleas'd  with  retiremeht  let  him  be, 

Yet  cheerful,  midst  society ; 

Know  how  to  trifle  with  a  grace, 

Yet  grave  in  proper  time  and  place. 

Let  frugal  plenty  deck  my  board, 
So  that  its  surplus  may  afford 
Assistance  to  tlie  neignb'ring  poor, 
And  send  them  thankful  from  the  door. 
A  few  associates  Fd  select. 
Worthy  esteem  and  high  respect ; 
And  social  mirth  I  would  invite. 
With  sportive  dance  on  tiptoe  light; 
Nor  should  sweet  music's  voice  be  mute, 
The  vocal  strain,  or  plaintive  Inte; 
But  all,  and  each,  in  turn  agree, 
T  afford  life  sweet  variety ; 
To  keep  serene  the  cheerful  breast, 
And  give  to  solitude  a  zest 

And  often  be  it  our  employ. 

For  there  is  not  a  purer  joy. 

To  wipe  the  lat.g^id  grief-swoln  eye. 

To  sooth  the  pensive  mourner's  sigh, 

To  calm  their  fears,  allay  their  grief. 

And  give,  if  possible,  rehe£ 

But  if  this  fate,  directing  Heaven 
Thinks  too  indulgent  to  be  given. 
Let  health  and  innocence  be  mine. 
And  I  will  strive  not  to  repine; 
Will  thankful  take  each  blessing  lent. 
Be  humble,  patient,  and  content 

THB  IllDBPaifDairT  FABMD. 

When  the  bonny  grey  morning  just  peeps  firom  the 
skies, 
And  the  lark  mounting,  tunes  her  sweet  lay; 
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With  *  mind  onincmnbered  by  care  I  arise. 
My  ipiritB,  light,  airy,  and  gay. 

I  take  up  my  ^n ;  honest  Tray,  my  good  friend. 
Wags  iiis  tail  and  jumps  sportively  round ; 

To  the  woods  then  together  our  footsteps  we  bend, 
Tis  there  health  and  pleasure  are  found. 

I  snuff  the  fresh  air ;  bid  defiance  to  care, 

As  happy  as  mortal  can  be ; 
From  tlie  toils  of  the  great,  ambition  and  state, 

*Tis  my  pride  and  my  boast  to  be  free. 

At  noon,  I  delighted  ran^e  o'er  the  rich  soil, 

And  nature's  rough  children  regale: 
With  a  cup  of  go<^  home-breVd  I  sweeten  their 
toil, 

And  laugh  at  the  joke  or  the  tale. 

And  whether  the  ripe  waving  com  I  behold, 
Or  the  innocent  nock  meet  my  sight ; 

Or  the  orchard,  whose  fruit  is  just  turning  to  gold, 
Still,  still  health  and  pleasui'C  unite. 

I  snuff  the  fresh  nir ;  bid  defiance  to  care, 

As  happy  as  mortal  can  be ; 
From  the  toils  of  the  great,  ambition  and  state, 

"Us  my  pride  and  my  boast  to  be  free. 

At  night  to  my  lowly  roofd  cot  I  return. 
When  oh,  what  new  sources  of  bliss ; 

My  children  rush  out,  while  their  little  hearts  bum, 
Each  striving  to  gain  the  first  kiss. 

My  Dolly  appears  with  a  smile  on  her  face. 

Good  humour  presides  at  our  board; 
What  more  than  health,  plenty,  good  humour,  and 
peace, 

Can  the  wealth  of  the  Indies  afibrd  f 

I  sink  into  rest,  with  content  in  my  breast, 

As  happy  as  mortal  can  be ; 
From  the  toils  of  the  great,  ambition  and  state, 

Tis  my  pride  and  my  boost  to  be  free. 
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How  blest  a  life  a  sailor  leads. 

From  clime  to  clime  still  ranging ; 
For  as  the  calm  the  storm  succeeajSy 

The  scene  delights  by  changing. 
When  tempests  howl  along  the  main. 

Some  object  will  remind  us. 
And  cheer  with  hopee  to  meet  again 
Those  friends  weve  left  behind  us. 
Then  under  snug  sail,  we  laugh  at  the  gale. 

And  tho*  landsmen  look  pale,  never  heed 'em; 
But  toss  off  a  gloss,  to  a  favourite  lass, 
To  America,  Commerce,  and  Freedom. 

And  when  arrived  in  sight  of  land. 

Or  safe  in  port  rejoicnig. 
Our  ship  wts  moor,*our  sails  wc  hand 

Whilst  out  tlie  boat  is  hoisting. 
With  eager  haste  the  shore  we  reaeli. 

Our  friends,  delighted,  greet  us ; 
And,  tripping  lightly  o'er  the  beaoli, 
The  pretty  lasses  meet  us. 
When  the  fiill  flowing  bowl  has  enlivcu'J  the  eoiil, 

To  foot  it  we  memly  lead  *em. 
And  each  bonny  lass  will  drink  off  a  glass. 
To  America,  Commerce,  and  Freedom. 

Our  cargo  sold,  the  chink  we  share. 

And  gladly  we  receive  it; 
And  if  we  meet  a  brother  Tar, 

Who  wants,  we  freely  give  it. 
No  free  born  sailor  yet  had  store, 

Bat  cheerfully  would  lend  it ; 


And  when  'tis  gone,  to  sea  for  more. 
We  earn  it,  but  to  spend  it 
Then  drink  round,  my  boys,  'tis  the  first  of  our  joya, 

To  relieve  the  distress'd,  clothe  and  feed  'em ; 
"lis  a  task  which  we  share,  with  the  brave  and  the 
fair. 
In  this  land  of  Commerce  and  Freedom. 

TABITHA  TENNEY. 

Mrs.  Tabitua  Tknney,  the  author  of  the  popular 
Adventures  of  Dorcasina  Sheldon^  was  born  at 
Exeter,  N.  H.,  in  1762.  She  was  the  danghter  ^ 
of  Samuel  Oilman,  whose  paternal  ancestors  con- 
sdtated  a  great  part  of  the  oouimanity  of  that 
place.  Her  father  died  in  her  infancy,  and  she 
was  left  to  the  sole  care  of  her  pious  and  Kinsible 
mother,  who  was  a  descendant  of  the  Puritan 
btock  of  Robin::K)n^  which  also  composed  a  large 
portion  of  the  early  population  of  the  town  of 
Exeter.  As  female  education  at  that  time  was 
very  circumscribed,  she  had  but  few  early  ad- 
vantages excepting  those  which  she  received  from 
her  mother's  excellent  example  of  industry  and 
economy,  and  the  few  well  chosen  boc4kS  which 
she  selected  for  her  daughter's  improvement. 

Books  and  literary  companionship  were  her 
greatest  delight.  She  acquired  a  facility  and  cor- 
rectness of  language  which  gave  her  noticeable 
freedom  and  elegance  in  conversation. 

In  1788  she  was  married  to  the  Hon.  Samuel 
Tenney,  then  a  resident  in  Exeter,  and  formerly 
a  Surgeon  in  the  American  anny  during  the  Re- 
volutionarv  war.  He  was  elected  a  member  <»f 
Congrciss  in  1800.  She  accompanied  her  hus- 
band to  Washington  several  winters,  and  her  let- 
ters from  that  place  are  specimens  of  her  talent 
at  graphic  description,  as  well  as  illustrative  of 
the  fiishion  and  manners  of  tHe  times. 

Her  first  publication  was  a  selection  from  the 
poets  and  other  classical  writers,  for  the  use  of 
young  ladies,  entitled  the  New  PUating  iMtrrtc- 
tor.  Some  time  after  this  she  produced  her  ro- 
mance of  Femokle  Quixotiem*  This  is,  as  its  title 
implies,  one  of  the  numerous  hterary  progeny  of 
Cervantes'  immortal  satire.  It  resembles  in  one 
respect  more  closely  its  original  than  most  of  its 
family,  turning  like  Don  Quixote  on  the  evils  c^ 
reading  romances.  In  place,  however,  of  the  lean- 
vizored  Don,  we  have  a  blooming,  delicate  young 
lady;  and  to  continue  the  contrast,  in  exchnnge 
for  tlie  ponderous  folios,  in  which  even  the  It^t 
literature  of  those  ages  of  learning  was  entombed, 
have  tlie  small  volume  novels  <^  Qie  liosa-Matilda 
school  of  the  past  century,  the  vapid  sentiment^  • 
stuff  which  is  now  driven  even  m)m  the  book- 
stalls. Dorcas  Sheldon  is  the  only  daughter  of  a 
wealthy  father,  and  soon  after  her  birth  loses  her 
mother.  Left  by  a  fond  fether  to  follow  her  own 
wishes  she  takes  to  reading  novels^  and  so  satu- 
rates her  mind  with  their  wishy-washy  contents, 
that  she  determines  herself  to  be  a  heroine.    Her 


*  Female  Qalxotlsm :  Exhibited  In  the  Romantlo  Optnioas 
and  Extravagant  Adreutuios  nf  Dorcasiiia  Sheldon. 

Felix  quern  foclant  alieoa  pericola  caatom. 

Id  plain  Engllah— 

Lewm  to  be  wise  by  others'  barm, 

^  And  you  shiUI  do  full  well. 

In  i  voli.  Boston  :  J.  P.  rcaslee.  1^29.  The  earlv  editions  of 
popular  novels  become  exceedingly  scarce.  We  hav«  me: 
with  no  earlier  copy  than  thia. 
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first  step  is  to  become  qualified  for  a  romantic 
career  by  metamorphosiug  her  plain  baptist  iial 
Dorcas  into  Dorcasina;  her  next  to  refuse  a 
suitor,  a  solid  man  of  property,  of  suitable  age 
and  approved  by  her  &ther,  whose  wooing  U  of 
too  straightforward  and  bosiness-Hke  a  character 
to  snit  her  Lydia  Languish  requirements ;  and  her 
next,  to  repair  daily  to  a  romantically-dispased 
arbor  to  read  and  meditate.  She  has  a  confi- 
dante, not  the  white-muslined  nonentity  who 
would  be  naturally  looked  f«  f  beside  a  Tilburina, 
but  a  sturdy,  sensible,  count ry-bred  waiting-maid, 
Betty,  a  female  Sancho  Panza. 

Time  wears  on  with  Miss  Dorcasina.  Her  re- 
tired residence  and  equally  secluded  mode  of  life 
are  unfavorable  to  her  aspirations  for  adventures, 
and  she  reaches  her  thirty-fourth  year  without  a 
second  offer. 

At  this  period  an  adventurer,  passing  a  night 
at  the  viU^ige  inn,  hears  of  the  heiress  and  deter- 
mines to  carry  her  off.  He  dresses  the  next 
afternoon  in  his  best,  and  repairs  to  the  bower 
fi-equented  by  Dorcasina.  An  interview  is  thus 
obtained,  the  lady  swallows  the  bait,  the  scamp 
forges  letters  of  introduction,  and  is  on  the  point 
of  accomplishing  his  purpose  when  he  is  obliged 
to  decamp.  Dorcasina  will  beUeve  nothing  to 
his  discredit,  and  is  for  some  time  inconsolable. 

Her  next  Muitor  is  a  waggish  student,  a  young- 
ster as  fiUl  of  practical  jokes  as  his  prototype  of 
Boccaccio  or  Chaucer,  or  contemporary  of  Yale 
College.  He  somewhat  ungallantly  selects  Dor- 
casina as  his  victim.  He  thickens  his  plot  by 
appearing,  after  having  made  a  [)owertul  first 
impression  in  proprid  persona^  as  an  injured 
female,  making  a  violent  assault  on  Dorcasina  and 
Betty:— 

The  next  day,  as  evening  approached,  Dorcasina 
desired  Betty  to  attend  her  to  the  grove.  Betty, 
being  on  many  accounts  unwilling  to  go,  on  her 
knees  entreated  her  mistress  to  give  up  the  project. 
But,  finding  her  resolutely  bent  on  fulnlling  ner  en- 
gagement, the  faithful  creature,  in  spite  of  her  aver-  ^ 
sion  to  the  adventure,  and  of  her  apprehensions  of  " 
ghosts  and  goblins,  could  not  bear  the  idea  that  her 
mistrefis  should  go  to  the  wood,  at  that  hour  unac- 
companied. She  therefore  followed  her.  footsteps, 
in  silent  trepidation. 

Being  arrived  at  the  arbor  they  seated  themselves 
on  t!ie  turt  They  had  not  sat  long,  when,  instead 
of  the  expected  lover,  a  female  entered,  and  placing 
herself  by  the  side  of  Dorcasina,  accosted  her  in 
the  following  manner :  **  You  will,  perhaps,  be  sur- 
prised, when  I  inform  you  that  I  know  you  did  not 
come  here  with  the  expectation  of  meeting  a  woman. 
Piiilander  wa*  the  per»ou  whom  you  expected  to 
see ;  but  know,  abhorred  rival,  that  I  have  effectu- 
ally prevented  his  meeting  you  tliis  night,  and  am 
now  come  to  enjoy  your  disuppoiutment.  I  would 
have  you  to  know,  you  witch  I  you  sorceress  I  that 

fou  have  robbed  me  of  the  heart  of  my  lover ;  and 
am  determined  to  be  revenged." 
Dorcjisina,  as  might  naturally  be  expected,  was 
astonished  at  this  address,  and  remain^  for  some 
moments  in  a  profound  silence.  At  length,  she  at- 
tempted to  justify  herself,  by  saying  that  she  was 
sorry  to  be  the  cause  of  pain  to  any  one ;  that,  from 
her  own  experience,  she  knew  too  well  the  power 
of  love,  not  to  commiserate  any  person  who  nourish- 
ed a  hopeless  passion ;  that  she  had  never  yet  seen 
Philander,  to  her  knowledge ;  that,  this  interview 
was  none  of  her  seeking ;  and  that  ahe  had  oonaent- 


ed  to  it,  at  his  earnest  enfiv^ftty,  on  the  express  con- 
dition that  it  should  licvm*  bo  t-t;ptiaicvi.  bhe  con- 
cluded by  declaring  that,  as  ^e  now  found  he  had 
been  £fdse  to  another,  she  would  immediately  retire, 
and  hold  no  further  intercourse  with  him. 

This  mildness  served,  iu  appearance,  but  to  irri- 
tate the  supposed  female.  **  I  know  your  arts  too 
well,"  cried  she,  raising  her  voice,  **  to  believe  a 
syllabl^of  what  yon  say.  It  is  all  mere  pretence, 
and  you  will  consent  to  meet  him  agaiiu  the  very  first 
opportunity.  But  you  shall  not  ^o  on  thus  practis- 
ing your  devilish  arts  with  impunity.  Your  basilisk 
glance  shall  not  thus  rob  every  man  of  his  heart, 
and  every  woman  of  her  lover  or  husband.  Those 
bewitching  eyes,  that  cause  mischief  wherever  they 
are  seen,  I  will  tear  them  from  their  orbits."  Thus 
saying,  she  laid  violent  hands  on  the  terrified  Dor- 
casina ;  tore  off  her  hat;  pulled  her  hair ;  and  was 
proceeding  to  tear  off  her  handkerchief,  when  Betty, 
seeing  her  mistress  so  roughly  handled,  started  up 
in  her  defence,  and  attacking  tne  stranger  with  great 
fury,  compelled  her  to  quit  Dorcasina  in  order  to 
defend  herself.  Dorcasina,  thus  liberated,  darted 
out  of  the  grove  and  fled  towards  the  house  with  all 
speed,  leaving  Betty  to  sustain  the  combab  alone. 
Finding  herself  deserted,  and  h^r  antagonist  much 
her  superior  in  strength,  Betty  endeavored  hkewi^ 
to  make  her  escape;  but  her  attempt  was  unsuc- 
cessful. She  was  held,  cuffed,  pulled  by  the  hair, 
twirled  round  and  round  like  a  top,  shaken  and 
pushed  up  against  the  trees,  without  mercy ;  the 
person  who  thus  roughly  handled  her,  exclaiming, 
all  the  time,  **  You  ugly  old  witch,  I'll  teach  you  to 
carry  letters,  and  contrive  meetings  between  your 
mbtress  and  my  lover;  you  pander,  you  go-be- 
tween I"  Poor  Betty  begged  for  mercy  m  the  most 
moving  terms,  protesting  that  she  had  said  every- 
thing to  dissuade  her  mistress  from  this  meeting ; 
but  the  enraged  virago  would  not  suffer  her  to  go 
till  she  had  stripped  off  her  upper  garments  (her 
gown  being  a  short  one  and  of  no  great  value),  torn 
them  to  rags,  and  scattered  them  about  the  arbor. 
She  then  suffered  her  to  depart,  telling  her,  at  the 
same  time,  that  if  ever  she  caught  her  engaged  in 
the  same  business  again,  she  would  not  only  divest 
her  of  her  clothes,  but  strip  off  her  old  wrinkled 
hide. 

In  further  prosecution  of  his  deviltry,  he  per- 
suades a  conceited  btirber  that  Dorcasina  has 
fallen  in  love  with  him  at  church.  The  gull 
readily  agrees  to  repair  to  the  usual  trysting- 
place,  where  we  introduce  him  to  the  reader : — 

Monday  being  come,  the  barber,  arrayed  in  his 
Sunday  clothes,  with  his  hair  as  white  as  powder 
could  make  it,  set  out,  at  four  o'clock,  for  the  arbor, 
which  had  been  pointed  out  to  him  by  Philander ; 
who,  previous  to  this  time,  judging  that  Puff  would 
arrive  at  an  early  hour,  had  taken  possession  of  a 
thick  tree,  to  enjoy,  unobserved,  the  coming  scene. 
The  barber  found  the  hour  of  waiting  very  tedious. 
He  sung,  he  whistled,  and  listened  attentively  to 
every  passing  noise ;  when,  at  lenglih,  his  eai-s  were 
salutea  by  the  sound  of  female  voices,  which  were 
no  other  than  those  of  Dorcasina  and  her  attendant 
"  Betty,"  said  the  former,  "  you  may  seat  yourself 
with  your  knitting  work,  without  the  arbor,  and  at 
a  small  distance  from  it ;  for  it  would  not  be  treat- 
ing the  young  man  with  delicacy,  to  admit  a  third 
person  to  witness  his  passion."  Betty  did  as  die 
was  desired ;  and  the  little  barber  no  sooner  dis- 
covered Dorcasina  approaching  the  arbor,  than, 
stepping  forward  and  taking  her  hand,  he  addressed 
her  with  tlie  utmost  familiarity :  "  Gad,  mjr  dear, 
I  began  to  be  very  impatient,  aud  was  afraid  yon 
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had  changed  your  mind ;  but  I  mm  very  glad  to  see 
yoo  at  last  I     Pray,  my  dear,  be  seated.** 

This  familiar  addreae,  so  different  from  what 
Dorcasina  h^  been  led  to  expect,  and  from  what 
■he  had  been  accustomed  to  rrom  O'Connor,  so  to- 
tally disconcerted  her,  that  she  was  unable  to  an- 
swer a  single  word.  She,  however,  did  mechanically 
as  she  was  desired,  and  seated  herself  upon  the  turf 
in  silence.  The  barber  placed  himself  oy  her,  and 
still  holding  the  hand  which  she  had  not  attempted 
to  withdraw,  pitied  her  for  what  he  thought  her 
country  timidity,  and  kindly  endeavored  to  encou- 
rage her.  **  I  suppose,  my  dear,  you  feel  a  little 
bashful  or  so  I  but  don*t  tie  afraid  to  confess  your 
lovei  Be  assured  you  will  meet  with  a  suitable  re- 
turn ;  and  that  I  shall  be  ever  gmteful  and  kind  for 
being  thus  distinguished.**  Dorcasina,  still  more 
confounded  by  this  strange  speech,  and  wholly  un- 
able to  comprehend  its  meaning,  oontiuued  silent 
The  barber,  after  waiting  some  moments  in  vain  for 
a  reply,  again  began :  "  Whjr,  gad,  my  dear  1  if  you 
don't  intend  to  speak,  you  might  as  well  have  staid 
at  home.  Pray,  now,  afford  nie  a  little  of  your  sweet 
conversation,  if  it  is  but  just  to  say  how  much  you 
love  me,** 

Here  Dorcasina  'could  contain  herself  no  longer. 
'*  I  had  thought,  sir,**  snid  she,  hesitating,  **  I  had 
expected  from  your  professions,  a  quite  different  re- 
ception from  this.**  "  Did  you,  indeed  f  Gad,  my 
dear,  you  are  in  the  right**  Upon  this  he  threw  his 
arms  round  her  neck,  and  almost  stifled  her  with 
kissesw  The  ikntonished  Dorcasina  endeavored  to  dis- 
engage herself,  but  in  vain ;  for  the  enraptured  bar- 
ber continued  his  caresses,  only  at  intervals  exclaim- 
ing, "  Gad,  my  dear,  how  happy  we  shall  be  wlien 
we  are  mariied.  I  shall  love  you  infinitely,  I  am 
sure.**  Dorcasina,  at  length,  nndii.g  breath,  in  a 
loud  and  angry  tone,  exclaimed,  "  let  me  go  this 
moment;  unhand  me,  sir.  I  will  not  endure  to  be 
thus  treated.** 

Betty,  who  had  hitherto  sat  quietly  knitting  upon 
a  stump,  hearing  the  angry  voice  of  her  mistreee, 
darted  towards  the  arbor,  and  instantly  recognized 
little  Puff,  who  had  been  once  or  twice  at  the  house 
(though  unseen  by  Dorcasina)  to  dress  Mr.  Sheldon, 
and  whom  she  had  observed  to  be  a  pretty,  spruce 
young  fellow.  Her  indignation  beii.g  raised  at  the 
treatment  of  her  mistress,  she  sprung  upon  him  be- 
fore he  was  aware  of  it,  and  gave  him,  with  her 
lar^e  heavy  hand,  a  rousing  box  on  the  ear ;  ex- 
claiming, nt  the  same  time,  m  a  tone  of  greiit  con- 
tempt, "The  little  barber  1  as  I  hope  to  live, 
ma'am.** 

This  unexpected  blow  had  the  desired  effect  Puff, 
surprised  in  his  turn,  instantly  released  the  mistress, 
ana  turning  nbout  to  the  maid,  desired  to  know 
what  the  d — 1  she  meant  Betty  did  not  deign  to 
answer  him,  but  "  stood  collected  in  her  might** 
Recollecting  with  indignation  the  treatment  she  had 
so  lately  received  in  this  very  spot,  of  which  she 
now  supposed  him  to  be  the  instigator,  and  incensed 
at  his  unpardonable  insolence  to  her  mistress,  she 
now  rejoiced  in  an  opportunity  of  taking  an  ample 
revenge,  in  kind,  for  all  the  affronts  they  had  both 
received.  Rudely  grasping  him,  therefore,  under 
one  arm  (for  though  naturally  mild,  she  was  a  vira- 
go when  exusperaUMl^, "  You  pitiful  little  scoundrel,** 
she  cried,  *'  what  is  it  you  mean  by  thus  insulting 
MiM  Sheldon  ?  You  pretend  for  to  inspire  to  love 
her,  and  decoy  her  here,  on  purpose  to  be  impudent 
to  her ;  besides  setting  some  impudent  varlet  in  wo- 
men*s  clothes  to  insult  me,  t'other  night"  Thus  say- 
inff,  she  boxed  his  ears  with  great  fury,  till  the  ter- 
rified barber  bawled  to  her  to  deeiat ;  which  8he  did 
not  do  till  she  was  heartily  tired. 


Meanwhile,  the  wieked  scholar,  perched  oq  the 
tree  (determined  if  luattera  should  come  to  extremi- 
ty to  descend  and  take'  the  part  of  Puff),  enjoyed 
the  scene  with  the  highest  reush ;  being  obliged  ta 
stuff  the  eomer  of  his  gown  into  his  mmith,  to  pre- 
vent laughing  aloud  and  spoiling  the  tipovi. 

Other  equally  extravagant  advoitiireB  ft^low, 
but  all  stop  far  short  of  matrimony.  Meanwhile 
Dorcasina,  by  the  death  of  her  fother,  comes  into 
pK)s8e8sion  of  her  thoosand  pounds  per  annrnn. 
Having  exhausted  her  stock  c^  sentm^Dtal  fic- 
tion, she,  in  default  of  anything  else,  reads  Rode- 
rick Random.  Finding  that  hero  to  have,  while 
a  serving  man,  fiiHen  in  love  with  his  mistress, 
she  forthwith  resolves  that  her  hired  maa,  John 
Brown,  in  in  a  like  predicament,  and  being,  of 
course,  like  Roderick^  a  gentleman  bom,  is  Morthy 
of  a  like  reward.  John  displays  no  love  ^  the 
mistress,  but  is  sensible  of  the  afrn-eal  Icnet«  of 
the  transition  from  master  to  man,  and  the  banns 
are  published.  Dorcasina  is  saved  by  main  force, 
a  romantic  abduction  and  imprisonment  being 
planned  and  executed  by  her  friends,  one  of  wfaotn, 
a  lively  young  lady,  vainly  endeavors  to  supplant 
John  by  courting  the  susceptible  hidy  in  the  dis- 
guise of  a  dashing  young  officer.  John  Brown  is 
meanwhile  boua^t  off  and  sent  offl 

Dorcasina  at  Tant  finds  that  med  were  deoeiyers 
ever,  that  married  people,  even  married  lovers, 
have  cares  and  troubles  from  which  celibacy  is 
exempt,  and  settles  down  at  last  to  an  old  age  of 
common  sense. 

Mrs.  Tenney  affords  a  good  example  of  tiie 
literary  character,  her  discipline  of  mind  being 
associated  with  prudence  in  her  affairs.  She  was 
uniform  and  methodical  in  her  habits,  and  so  fru- 
gal of  her  time  as  to  execute  much  plain  and 
ornamental  work  with  her  needle.  AuMtng  her 
practical  good  services  to  the  place  of  her  resi- 
dence, was  the  establishment  of  an  old  colored 
servant  of  her  family  in  a  house  which  In  o:nne  a 
popular  place  of  entertwiiment  as  a  rural  retreat, 
with  its  ^^  cakes  and  ale,*^and  was  known  as 
"  Dinar's  Cottage." ,♦ 

Mrs.  Tenney  died  at  Exeter,  after  a  short  ill- 
ness, in  1887. 

JOSEPH  BABTLETT 

WxaborA  at  Plymouth,  Mass.,  about  the  year  176S, 
of  a  family  of  good  Puritan  standing.  He  became 
a  graduate  of  Harvard  in  1782,  and  with  the  repu- 
tation of  a  wit  went  to  Balem  to  study  law,  which 
he  soon  abandoned  for  a  voyage  to  England. 
There  is  a  popular  anecdote  of  hU  appearance  in 
the  metropolis,  which  is  thus  related  by  Knapp, 
who,  in  his  American  Biography,  has  presented  an 
elaborate  sketch  of  the  man.  "  One  nigbt  when 
Bartlett  was  in  the  theatre  in  London,  a  play  was 
going  on,  in  which  his  countrymen  were  ridiculed 
(I  believe  it  is  one  of  Gen.  Burgoyne's  pLiys) ;  a 
numl^r  of  rebels  had  been  taken,  and  brought 
into  the  British  camp ;  on  the  inquiry  being  made 
about  their  occupations,  I  believe  the  play  says 
professions,  bdbre  they  became  soldiers,  the  an- 
swer was,  although  many  of  them  were  ofiioers, 
that  they  were  of  different  callings ;  some  were 


*  We  arc  Indebted  for  these  Intermtlng  pcnonal  notSoM  to  a 
kdy,  a  relattve  of  Mrs.  Tooney. 
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barbers,  some  tailors,  soitie  tinkers,  &o.  At  this 
moment  Bartlett  rose  from  his  seat  in  the  pit,  and 
cried,  ^*  Harra  I  Great  Britain  beaten  by  barbers, 
tailors,  and  tinkers !"  The  effect  was  wondetful. 
John  Bnll  took  it  all  in  good  part,  and  many  of 
the  bloods  of  the  day  introduced  themselves  to 
him ;  and  he  made  the  best  of  the  occasion. 

Bartlett  pursned  the  career  of  an  adventurer  in 
London ;  gambled,  gained,  spent,  and  got  into 
prison,  fitmi  which  he  extricated  himself  by  writ- 
ing a  play  whioh  gave  him  funds  for  his  release. 
He  then  went  on  the  stage  himself,  and  at  Edin- 
burgh acted  under  the  assumed  name  of  Maitland. 
One  of  his  parts  was  Belcour  in  the  We^^t  Indian. 
From  an  actor  he  became  a  merchant,  and  secur- 
ed a  large  credit  of  goods  for  America,  with  whioh 
he  was  shipwrecked  upon  his  return  on  CapeOod. 
Knapp  tells  us,  that  on  the  voyage  he  frequently 
paraded  his  infidel  opinions  and  his  coutempt  of 
death ;  but  that  when  the  vessel  struck,  he  dis- 
played the  most  cowardly  anxiety  for  his  safety, 
saying  ^^  that  it  was  not  that  he  feared  to  die,  but 
that  he  should  dislike  to  be  found  dead  on  such  a 
dreary  place  as  the  back  of  Cape  Cod.^*  At  Bos- 
ton he  fonned  a  mercantile  connexion,  which  soon 
&uled,  when  he  turned  again  to  the  law.  The 
movement  for  the  suppression  of  Sliay^s  rebel- 
lion gave  him  a  brief  opportunity  to  figure  in 
the  military  line  as  captain  of  the  Kepublican  Yo- 
lanteers ;  but  his  active  services  were  not  required. 
He  was  admitted  to  the  bar,  and  opened  an  office 
at  Wobum  near  Boston,  where  he  affected  oddity 
tc>  attract  attention,  painting  his  house  black,  and 
calling  it  "  the  ooffin.^^  He  next  removed  to  Cam- 
bridge, where  he  bore  a  prominent  part  in  the  pul> 
lie  altercations  of  the  town,  and  busied  himself  in 
the  affairs  of  the  college.  In  1799,  he  delivered 
a  iK)em  on  Phy-iiognomy  before  the  Phi  Beta  Kap- 
pa Society  of  Harvard,  in  which,  under  an  appear- 
ance of  general  satire,  he  is  s;dd  to  have  taken 
off  traits  of  individuals  of  note  at  the  time.  The 
poem  is  clever,  and  is  not  marked  by  any  appa- 
rent personal  scandal.  Here  are  a  few  passages 
from  It. 

God  shows  the  force  of  his  creative  powers, 
From  Teasoiiing  mao,  to  evVy  tree  aud  flower ; 
The  hand  of  nature  paints,  on  every  part 
Of  every  tnce,  the  feelings  of  the  heart ; 
Birds,  Fishes,  Serpents,  Insects,  all  proclaim 
Their  diff'reut  uses,  qiialities,  aud  name. 

The  Royal  Lion,  haughty  beast  of  prey, 
Who  prowls  by  night,  and  shuns  the  hght  of  day. 
Undaunted  treads  the  trackless  desert  o'er, 
And  rult«  supreme  on  Afric's  buming  shore ; 
His  voice  6f  thunder,  and  his  savage  eyes. 
Joined  with  his  strength,  and  majesty  of  size. 
Declare  his  courage,  confidence,  and  pride, 
Aud  mark  him  sovVeign  of  the  forest  wide. 

See  the  fierce  Tiger's  haggard,  ghastly  eyes. 
That  show  the  baseness  which  in  ambush  lies ; 
His  savage  nature,  easily  we  trace 
In  ev*ry  Tine,  that's  marked  upon  his  face ; 
When  o'er  his  prey,  exulting  in  his  wiles, 
Tea  see  a  devil,  when  he  laughs  or  smilea. 


The  grateful  Dog,  who  licks  his  master's  hand, 
Consults  his  looks,  obedient  to  command ; 
Sees  every  thought,  and  every  wish  arise. 
In  every  movement  of  his  master's  eyea 


Look  throuffh  the  wo^d,  and  every  clime  explore, 
From  Afrits  snnds,  to  jifava  Zernbla*8  shore ; 
View  every  bird,  in  every  leafy  grove  j 
Hear  every  note,  in  evei-y  song  of  love ; 
Observe  their  plumes,  their  wings,  their  beaks,  their 

eyes, 
From  Humming-bird,  to  Ostrich's  lofty  size; 
And  sny  if  nature  does  not  truly  teach 
In  every  bird  the  qualities  of  each. 

Next  the  author  takes  up  fishes,  and  follows 
with  serpents : — 

Who  views  the  Serpent,  crawling  on  the  earth. 
Observes  the  mischiefs  it  has  ^ven  birth. 
Fraud,  craft,  and  cunning  darting  from  his  eyes. 
Sees  plagues  unnumbered  from  his  form  arise ; 
His  spots,  meandering,  warn  us  of  deceit, 
Aud  every  folding,  shows  him  mode  to  client 
His  eyes  and  shapeless  head  make  us  believe 
The  ancient  story  of  old  Motueb  Eve. 
Had  but  Lavater's  science  then  b^eu  known, 
We  had  been  happy,  Paeadiss  our  own ; 
Eye  would    have    seen    the   craft,  which    lurk'd 

within ; 
Perceiv'd  the  Devil,  in  the  Serpent's  skin, 
Observ'd  each  wile,  in  every  look  complete. 
Nor  eat  herself,  nor  given  man  to  eat 
Then  this  our  earth  MuxBNNtuM  had  been. 
Free  from  all  death,  from  misery  aud  sin, 
Man  then  had  liv'd  unconscious  of  the  tomb. 
Enjoying  nature  iu  eternal  bloom. 

FoBoiVE,  my  friends,  if  I  presume  to  scan. 
And  show  the  Phtsioonomt  of  Man, 
Explore  each  windi  g  of  the  inmost  soul. 
Expose  his  vices  and  unveil  the  whole. 

'  •  *  •  «  •  * 

The  author  never  speaks  of  individuals,  but  of 
classes,  wherein  he  alludes  to  their  foibles,  fur 
example: — 

Behold  the  man  who  scents  the  dmwing-room. 
With  all  the  fragrance  of  a  rich  perfume. 
In  speaking  lisps,  in  walking  seems  to  dance. 
And  shines  in  all  i\\e  frippfry  of  France. 
His  forehead  short,  his  eyebrows  wild,  aud  thin 
Denotes  the  For,  the  want  of  sense  within ; 

Poor  senseless  being,  let  the  idiot  pass ; 
In  dress  a  Foi>,  in  intellect  an  Ass. 

Of  the  critics : — 

Make  way,  my  friends,  and  give  the  Carno  place. 
With  me  observe  the  features  of  his  face ; 
His  front,  his  lips,  his  eyes,  declare  aloud, 
Thnt  he's  a  man  oppressive,  harsh,  and  proud. 
Point  to  a  man  unsociable,  severe, 
Wlio  damns  all  genius  with  a  hatighty  sneer; 
Who  walks  the  street  with  stiff,  important  air. 
And  judges  merit  by  the  rules  of  Blair; 
A  comma  wanted,  puts  him  in  a  rage ; 
A  well-tum'd  period,  condemns  the  page. 
Hard  is  the  tnsk  of  this  unhappy  Wiout, 
To  read,  to  henr,  examine  all  we  write. 
To  turn  o'er  volumes  with  convulsive  haste. 
And  dash  out  pages,  to  reform  our  taste. 

We  leave  the  Critic,  with  his  envious  mind, 
To  show  a  face,  the  noblest  of  its  kind ; 
Majestic  forehead,  and  an  arched  nose. 
Boldness  and  vigor  of  the  mind  disclose. 
A  piercing  eye,  commanding,  wild,  severe, 
Shows  us  a  man  incapable  of  fear; 
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We  know  the  man,  'tis  Freedom^  fawyrite  ton, 
Columbia's  boast,  our  saviour  WASuniGTON. 

By  and  by  he  takes  ap  woman : — 

« 

From  men  we  turn,  to  view  the  Female  sex, 
Made  to  delight^  to  pain^  to  pletue^  to  vex  ; 
Form'd  by  our  God,  to  strew  our  path  with  flowers. 
To  sooth  our  cares,  to  glad  our  passing  hours, 

First  on  the  list,  observe  that  woman's  form. 
Who  looks  a  very  monster  in  a  storm. 
Her  skinny  lips,  her  pointed  nose  behold, 
And  say  if  nature's  marked  her  fob  a  scold  f 
Observe  her  chin,  her  every  feature  trace, 
And  see  the  fury,  trembling  in  her  face ; 
By  nature  made  to  mar  the  joys  of  life. 
And  DAMN  THAT  MAN  who  has  her  for  a  wm. 

The  mild  blue  eye,  the  round  and  dimplcjd  chin. 
Bespeaks  a  mind  incapable  of  sin. 
The  laughing  cheeks,  the  lips  of  coral  dye. 
Declare  the  Cupids  which  in  ambush  lie ; 
The  nose  and  forehead,  happily  combine, 
To  show  exertions  of  a  power  divine. 
To  show  an  angel  in  a  woman's  face. 
On  which  is  stamped  both  dignity  and  grace, 
When  fortune  frowns,  and  adverse  scenes  arise. 
Despair  and  horror  stand  before  our  eyes, 
Our  minds  are  wrapt  in  all  the  gloom  of  night. 
The  world  appears  a  desert  in  our  sight, 
Our  friends  aesert  us  like  a  summer's  fly, 
And  leave  us  wretched,  languishing  to  die ; 
An  angel  female,  sootlies  our  souls  to  rest. 
And  calms  the  passions  raging  in  the  breast, 
Dispels  all  care,  and  ev'ry  pain  beguiles. 
Subdues  all  fear,  and  clothes  the  face  with  smiles : 
Females  like  her,  would  make  all  nature  bloom, 
And  smooth  the  passage  to  the  dreary  tomb. 

To  this  poem  are  appended,  in  the  edition  of 
1823,  at  Boston,  dedicated  to  John  Quinoy 
Adams,  a  number  of  Aphoritma  on  Meru,  Man- 
ners^ PrineipleB^  and  Things^  which  his  various 
opportunities  in  the  world  had  given  him  ample 
opportunity  to  collect.  Here  are  a  few  of  them, 
some  of  which,  if  we  are  to  receive  Knapp's  view 
of  his  life,  mignt  have  been  profitable  in  his  own 
career. 

SLANDBB. 

Whenever  yon  find  a  man  endeavoring  to  lessen 
and  destroy  the  reputation  of  another,  be  certain  his 
own  character  is  desperate. 

There  never  was  a  calumniator  who  was  brave, 
honest,  or  just. 

I  never  found  a  slanderer,  who  dared  to  meet  fiioe 
to  face  the  person  whom  he  abused  and  vilified 
wh^  absent. 

tAW. 

The  man  who,  for  any  trifling  injury,  applies  to  a 
lawyer  for  redress,  will  soon  be  obliged  to  apply  to 
the  town  for  support. 

BOAsmro. 

Whenever  you  hear  a  man  boasting  of  his  cou- 
rage, be  convinced  he  will  be  a  coward  in  time  of 
danger. 

A  man  who  boasts  of  his  honesty,  or  a  woman  of 
her  chastity,  are  both  to  be  suspected. 

WOMAN. 

Women  possess  less  charity  towards  the  foiblee  of 
their  own  sex  than  the  men. 


A  woman,  destitute  of  morals,  will  be  more  atro- 
cious than  a  man :  Devils  were  made  from  Angela. 

Let  woman  be  conscious  of  her  beauty,  and  she 
will  usually  be  inattentive  to  her  mind. 

Women  possess  stronger  passions  than  men,  1< 
reason  to  govern  theoL 


Friendship  is  in  every  person's  mouth — little  mider- 
fltood,  and  less  practised. 

A  man  frequently  loses  the  affection  of  his  friend, 
when  he  loses  his  property. 

Love  is  the  attachment  of  bodies-4nendBhip  the 
union  of  souls. 

Confidence  b  the  c^nent  of  frienddiip. 


PABTT  spntn!. 


A  party  spirit  in  a  small  village,  is  the  poisoo  and 
curse  of  all  social  intercourse. 

Every  social  feeling,  every  generous  emotion, 
every  noble  sentiment,  is  usually  sacrificed  on  the 
altar  of  Party  Spirit 

In  1828,  Bartlett  delivered  a  voluntary  Fourth 
of  July  oration  in  Boston,  after  which  he  recited 
a  poem,  entitled  the  New  Vicar  of  Bray. 

Leaving  Cambridge,  Bartlett  practised  law  and 
politics  in  Maine.  He  had  before  been  in  the 
Massachusetts  House  of  Representatives,  and  was 
now  elected  to  the  Maine  legislature.  He  was  at 
this  time  a  candidate  for  Congress,  and  neariy 
secured  his  election  by  his  personal  exertions  as  a 
speaker,  and  his  political  ne^i^spaper  writings, 
lie  also  practised  law  in  PortsmoutJi,  Mass.,  and 
finaUv  settled  down  in  Boston,  a  burden  to  his 
few  friends  in  the  last  years  of  an  improvident 
life.  He  died  0<5t  27,  1827,  at  the  age  of  sdxty- 
six.  Loring,  in  his  Boston  Orators,  gives  the  fol- 
lowing Epitaph,  which  Bartlett  wrote  on  himself^ 
and  which  he  recited  on  his  death-bed : — 

Tis  done!  the  fatal  stroke  is  given. 

And  Bartlett's  ficd  to  hell  or  heaven ; 

His  friends  approve  it,  and  his  foes  applaud, — 

Yet  he  will  have  the  verdict  of  his  God. 

Another  stanza,  which  he  is  said  to  have  re- 
citeil  while  attending  the  funeral  of  John  Hale, 
an  eetimable  citizen  of  Portsmouth,  exhibit^  per- 
haps, feeling  and  compunction : — 

Grod  takes  the  good. 

Too  good  by  &r  to  stay 
And  leaves  the  bad, 

Too  bad  to  take  away.* 

JAMES  KENT. 

James  E^bnt  was  bom  in  the  town  of  Fredericks, 
Putnam  co..  New  York,  July  81,  1763.  His 
father  was  a  lawyer  by  profession,  and  occa- 
sionally practised;  but  his  main  attention  was 
devoted  to  his  fann,  a  pleasantly  atnated  ^tate 
on  the  bcmks  of  the  Croton  river.  The  beaotifbl 
scenes  of  this  locality  made  a  deep  impression  on 
the  mind-  of  the  son;  and  years  after,  when  the 
stream,  like  the  boy  who  dwelt  beside  it,  had 
become  famous,  it  was  his  delight  to  stand  at  the 
window  of  his  library  and  watch  its  waters  leap- 
ing forth  in  the  Union  Park  fount^n  before  him. 
James  Kent  entered  the  Freshman  Class  of 
Yale  College  in  1777.    His  studies  were  intov 
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mpted  in  his  Sophomore  ^esr  hj  the  occupation 
of  the  UiviO  by  the  British,  in  consequence  of 
which  the  callege  was  temporarily  cliwed.  It 
■was  (Inriiig  this  recess  tha^  be  first  met  with 
BlaeittoneU  Comnuntarim,  aod  bo  liclighted  was 
he  with  that  great  work,  that  he  at  onoa  revived 
to  master  its  contents  hy  close  atudy.  This  inci- 
dent (leterinined  his  choice  of  a  profession. 

Obtaining  hisd^ree  in  1T81,  he  at  once  com- 
menced the  Btndy  of  the  law  in  the  office  of  the 
distinguished  Egbert  Benson,  at  Ponghkeepsie. 
He  was  admitted  attorney  in  January,  lT85,aDd. 
commenced  practice  in  his  native  viSkge  of  Fre- 
dericks, but  finding  there  too  limited  a  field  for 
his  exertions,  he  returned  to  Poughkeepsio,  where 
he  opened  an  office  in  partnership  with  Gilbert 
Livingston.  Here,  in  April,  1785,  he  married 
Mias  Elizabeth  Bayley. 

A  conviction  of  the  limited  extent  of  his  cbsra- 
cal  acquirements  (the  oour^  at  Yale  College,  in 
his  day,  extending  only  to  the  stady  of  the  New 
Testament  in  Greek,  and  of  portions  of  VirpI, 
Hornce,  and  Cicero  in  Latin)  led  to  a  plan  of 
study  which  he  immediately  put  into  execution. 
By  riang  very  early  ho  was  enabled  to  devote 
two  hours  to  Greek  and  two  to  Latin  before 
breakfast.  The  business  hours  of  the  day  were 
occupied  by  his  profession.  Two  hoars  after 
dinner  were  given  to  the  French  language,  and 
the  evening,  wiien  not  engaged  socially,  to  the 
Stndy  of  the  English  classics,  in  verse  as  well  as 
prose.  He  continued  this  division  of  the  day 
until  he  became  a  Jodge  of  the  Supreme  Court. 

In  1700  and  1792  he  was  elected  a  irtember  of 
the  State  Assembly.  He  became  a  tender  of  the 
federal  minority  in  this  body,  and  distingnishetl 
himself  by  the  ability  with  which,  in  17S3,  he 
conducted  the  e^mination  of  witnesses  relative 
to  the  destruction  of  the  votes  oast  in  Otsego 
county,  in  the  election  fur  Governor  of  the  Staite,  ' 
an  net  which  had  raised  the  candidate  of  the 
minorily  to  the  office.  His  coarse  was  warmly  j 
approved  by  John  Jay,  and  remembered  to  his 
advnntago,  when  the  latter  became  Governor  of  , 
the  Stale.  | 

In  April,  17B8,  he  was  nominated  for  Oongrera  i 
in  Dutchess  county,  but  his  party  being  in  the  : 
minority,  tost  his  election.  He  removed  during 
tlie  same  month  to  the  city  of  New  York.  Here, 
B3  nt  his  previous  residence,  his  professional 
■  receipts  were  very  small,  and  as  neither  himwlf 
nor  his  wife  possessed  private  resources,  they 
were  much  straitened  in  their  cirwimstnnces. 
In  December,  ho  was  appointed  Professor  of 
Low  at  Coloinbia  College,  and  after  diligent  pre- 
paration entered  upon  its  duties  in  the  follow- 
ing Novemtier.  His  introdnctory  Igctnre  was 
published  by  the  trustees,  and  in  1795  he  issued 
ft  small  volume  containing  three  others  prelimi- 
nary to  his  course  on  the  common  law,  devoted 
to  a  review  of  the  various  forms  of  government 
wliich  have  existed  at  various  porioils,  a  tiistnry 
of  tiie  union  of  the  United  States  from  their  first 
conjoined  action  to  the  adoption  of  the  Federal 
Constitution,  and  an  examination  of  the  law  of 
nations  as  applied  to  the  circumstances  of  (leaee, 
war,  and  neutrality.  He  delivered  in  tiie  same 
year  an  address  before  the  Slate  Society  for  the 
promotion  of  agriculture,  art,  and  manufactures, 
which  is  printed  in  the  first  volume  of  their 


Transactions.  He  wn,i  also  appointed  by  Governor 
Jay  one  of  the  two  Masters  in  Chancery  of  the 
dty,  much  to  the  improvement  of  his  finandal 


In  1798,  he  resigned  his  professorship,  tlie 
attendance  of  studenta  and  provision  for  support 
being  too  alight  to  warrant  further  effort  in  its 
behtuf  He  was  appointed  the  same  year  a  Jus- 
tice of  the  Supreme  Court  by  Governor  Jay,  and 
accepted  the  office,  although  the  salary  wns  mnch 
less  than  what  he  at  this  time  received,  as  he  held 
the  office  of  recorder,  by  appointment,  in  I79T, 
as  well  as  Master  in  Chancery.  He  here,  in  his 
second  term,  intnKiuced  the  practice  of  rendering 
written  decisions,  a  course  followed  by  his  aa-«>- 
ciates,  and  whicli  in  a  short  time  raised  the 
Bencll  to  a  ihr  higher  dignity  ttian  it  had  pre- 
viously BtlJiined.  In  1804,  he  became  Ohief-Jns- 
tice,  an  ftffice  which  he  lield  until  his  appoint- 
ment in  1814  as  Chancellor.  During  his  tenure 
of  this  office  he  effected,  says  Judge  Dner,  "a 
change  in  the  system  .and  ail  ministration  of 
equity  law,  so  extensive  and  entire,  thut  with  a 
single  exception  (that  of  Lord  Nottingliam)  it  has 
no  parallel  in  the  history  of  the  law."  He  re- 
tained this  office  until  1823,  when  having  attuned 
the  age  of  sixty,  ho  ticcame  inoapncitnted  by  the 
taw  of  the  Slate  for  jodicial  duty. ' 

The  same  year,  on  occasion  of  a  vacancy  in 
the  bench  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States,  Xent  w.is  talked  of  by  his  friends  for 
the  appointment,  and  the  matter  was  warmly 
seconded  by  Wirt,  then  Attomey-Gener^,  who 
addressed  a  letter  on  the  subject  to  Prosidcnl 
Monroe,  in  which  he  met  the  diffloiUty  of  Kent's 
political  rehitions  by  urging  the  value  of  his 
character  to  the  nation.  "  Kent  holds  so  lol^  a 
Btand,"he  wrote,  "everywhere,  for  almost matiih- 
intellect  and  learning,  as  Well  as  for  npotiess 
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personal  character,  Wirt  held  this  appreciation. 
**Hi8  conversation  and  manners  are  indicative 
only  of  a  simplicitj  almost  infantile,  and  of  the 
mo>t  perfect  kindness  and  huavity  of  disposition ; 
and  such,  I  have  understood,  has  always  been  his 
character.  Judging  by  what  I  have  seen  of  him, 
and  by  all  that  I  have  ever  heard,  he  is  as  benig- 
nant and  patriotic  as  he  U  admitted  on  all  hands 
to  be  great  and  enlightened."  The  appointment 
was  proposed,  while  Mr.  Smith  Thompson,  to 
whom  the  post  had  been  offered,  hesitated  in  its 
acceptance.  His  entrance  upon  the  ottice  closed 
the  niatter.* 

AVith  a  view  to  the  establishment  of  a  law 
school,  Kent  removed  from  Albany,  where  he  re- 
sided during  his  judicial  career,  to  the  city  of  New 
York,  and  a  second  tinie  accepted  the  professorsliip 
of  law  in  Columbia  College.  He  delivered  a  bourse 
of  lectures  in  1824,  whit  h  ho  repeated  the  next 
year,  when  the  increase  of  his  prsictice  as  coun- 
sel, his  intention  of  preparing  his  lectures  for 
publication,  and  as  before  the  inadequate  pecu- 
niary support  of  the  profesforship,  rendered  his 
further  discharge  of  its  duties  merely  nominal. 

In  1826  he  published  the  first  volume  of  his 
G>muientaries,t  at  the  earnest  solicitation  of 
his  friends,  he  himself  having  little  expectation 
of  a  favorable  recention  by  the  public.  He  ori- 
ginally contemplated  but  two  volumes,  but  these 
expanded  .as  he  proceeded  into  four,  the  last  of 
which  appeared  in  1830.  They  at  once  took  tlie 
high  place  they  have  since  held  in  legal  litera- 
ture, and  as  the  universully  n.'ceivod  text-books 
of  the  science  throughout  the  country,  as  by 
the  plan  of  stating  UrMt  the  common  law  on  each 
-topic,  and  afterwards  the  changes  introduced  by 
decisions  or  statute  in  each  State,  it  is  adapted  to 
the  use  of  every  portion  of  the  Union.  The 
copyright  of  this  work  was  held  by  the  author 
exclusively  in  his  own  hands,  the  copies  printed 
stored  in  his  own  residence,  and  disposed  of  as 
oi-(?er3d  by  the  b(X)ksellers. 

Humor  is  hardly  to  be  looked  for  in  a  volume 
of  Commentaries  on  the  law,  but  Kent,  after 
having  conducted  the  student  through  the  in- 
tricate theme  in  his  text,  coolly  informs  him  in 
a  note  that  the  rule  in  Shelley^s  case  is  entirely 
superseded. 

The  juridical  scholar,  on  whom  his  great  master, 
Coke,  has  bestowetl  some  )x>rtion  of  the  **  gladijoiue 
li^ht  of  jurisprudence,"  will  scarcely  be  able  to 
withhold  an  involuntary  sigh,  as  he  casts  a  retro- 
spective glance  over  the  piles  of  learning,  devoted 
to  destruction  by  an  edict  as  sweeping  and  unrelent- 
ing as  the  torch  of  Omar.  He  must  bid  adieu  for 
ever  to  the  renowned  discussions  in  Shelley's  case, 
which  were  so  vehement  and  so  protmctod  as  to 
arouse  the  sceptre  of  the  haughty  Elizabeth.  He 
may  equally  take  leave  of  the  multiplied  specimens 
of  profound  logic,  skilful  criticism,  and  renned  dis- 
tinctioiis,  whidi  pervade  the  varied  cases  in  law  and 
equity,  from  those  of  Shelley  and  Archer,  down  to 
the  direct  collision  between  the  courts  of  law  and 
equity,  in  the  time  of  Lord  Hardwicke.  He  will 
have  no  more  concern  with  the  powerful  and  ani- 
mat-ed  discussions  in  Perriu  t.  Blake,  which  awak- 
ened all  that  was  noble  and  illustrious  in  talent  and 
endowment,  through  every  precinct  of  Westminster 
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halL  He  will  have  occasion  no  longer,  in  pursuit 
of  the  learning  of  that  case,  to  trosd  the  clesir  and 
bright  paths  illnmiuated  by  Sir  William  Blockstone^ 
illustrations,  or  to  study  and  admire  the  ^rited  and 
ingenious  dissertation- of  Hargrave,  the  eomprebeo- 
sive  and  profound  disaoisition  of  Feame,  tlie  acute 
and  analytical  essay  of  Preston,  the  neat  and  orderly 
abrid^iient  of  Giiuse,  and  the  severe  and  pierdi^ 
criticisms  of  Reeve;  What  I  have,  tberefore,  writ- 
ten on  this  subject,  may  be  considered,  so  far  as  my 
native  state  is  concerned,  as  an  humble  monnmeiit 
to  tiie  memory  of  departed  learning. 

The  reports  of  his  opinions  as  Chief-JnsHce  and 
Chancellor  bear  testimony  with  his  Commentaries 
to  his  clearness  of  style  and  ability  aj  a  writer. 
As  an  evidence  of  their  excellence,  it  mar  be 
stated  that  one  quoted  in  an  argument  by  tTeb- 
ster  is  cited  in  an  article  on  that  great  orator  in 
the  North  American  Eetiete  as  from  his  pen. 

In  1828,  Kent  delivered  an  Annitermry  Di^ 
eonrte  h^ore  the  Nev>  York  HUtorioal  Society;  in 
1831,  an  address  before  the  Phi  Beta  Kappa  at 
Yale  College;  and  in  1836  one  before  the  Law 
Association  of  New  York,  in  which  he  has  giTen 
spirited  reminiscences  of  the  leading  members  of 
the  bar  at  the  conimenoeroent  of  his  career. 

In  1840  he  prepared,  at  the  request  of  the  Mer- 
cantile Library  Association,  a  Course  of  Residing 
for  the  guidance  of  its  members,  compo^ed  exdn- 
sively  of  merchants'  clerks  of  this  city.  It  con- 
tains an  unusual  pi^jponderance  of  books  of  travel, 
a  class  of  writings  in  which  the  compiler  t<X)k 
interest  His  friends  were  amused  by  the  ample 
field  of  geographical  study  thus  marked  oot  for 
vouthftd  readers  engaged  in  nnscholnstic  pursnita, 
but  the  preference  was  one  not  ill  adapted  to  the 
purpose  of  aiding  to  interest,  and  at  the  same 
time  instruct,  while  its  bearing  on  the  mercantile 
career  is  obvious. 

The  'roentive  these  perpetually  novel  and  ad- 
Ten  tii  on  narratives  anorued  to  the  exercise  of 
the  iuiu^ination,  with  the  engrossing  but  not 
exhausting  employment  ^o  the  mind  of  minute 
geographical  study,  supplied  an  inexhaustible  fund 
of  the  purest  gratification  to  a  sympathetic  and 
intellectual  old  age. 

Chancellor  Kent  continued  the  practice  of  hia 
profession  as  chamber  cotmsel,  until  within  a 
short  period  of  his  death,  which  occurred  on  the 
12th  Dec.,  184:7.  The  temperate  and  constant 
use  of  his  faculties  through  life  preserved  their 
energy  to  a  remarkable  extent  in  his  old  age. 
His  amiability  and  purity  of  character  were  as 
remarkable  as  his  judicial  acquirements. 

His  son,  William  Kent,  is  engaged  upon  a  bio- 
graphy, which  will  hardly  fail,  by  increaung  our 
knowledge,  to  increase  stUI  more  our  nspect  for 
its  eminent  subject.  The  materials  for  our  own 
article  have  been  mainly  derived  from  die  excellent 
discourse  delivered  at  the  request  of  the  Judidary 
and  bar  of  the  city  and  state,  by  the  Hon.  John 
Duer,  in  1848. 

TBI  HKir  TOSK  COXTCNTTOK  FOB  THT  JIDOPTIOV  OP  tn  !«»•• 
BAL    COSSairUTION*— PBOM    AX    ASOBaBB    BBPOBB    IVB   LAW 

AseoaATioH. 

I  allude  to  the  convention  which  arsembled  at 
Poughkecpsie  in  the  summer  of  1788,  to  dc^berate 
and  decide  on  the  adoption  of  the  federal  constitu- 
tion. The  intense  interest  with  which  tlie  meeting 
of  the  convention  was  anticipated  and  regarded,  ean 
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hmrdly  be  conceired  at  this  dajr.  and  mtieh  less  ade- 
quately described.  I  then  resided  iti  that  village, 
Aod  Was  eiiableil  and  induced  to  attend  the  oonven- 
tioQ  as  a  spectator,  daily  and  steadily  daring  the 
entire  six  weeks  of  ita  session,  and  I  was  of  course  an 
eye  and  ear  witness  to  every  thing  of  a  pnblio  nature 
that  was  snid  or  done.  The  convention  was  com- 
posed of  sixty-five  members,  and  not  one  of  them 
remains  a  survivor  at  tliis  du}'.  Ihat  bright  and 
golden  age  of  the  republic  may  now  be  numbered 
"  with  the  years  beyond  the  flood,"  nnd  I  am  left  in 
comparative  solitude  to  recall  and  eujoy  the  enchant- 
ing vision. 

The  convention  combined  the  talents,  experience, 
and  weight  of  character,  of  some  of  the  most  distin- 
guished men  in  the  st-ite.  Most  of  them  had  been 
tutorel  in  the  discussions,  services,  and  perils  of  the 
revolution,  llie  principal  speakers  in  favor  of  the 
adoption  of  the  constitution  were,  Mr.  Jay  (then 
(Secretary  for  Foreign  Alfairs),  Chancellor  Living- 
aton,  Mr.  Dnane  (theu  mayor  of  this  city),  Mr.  Hari- 
son,  and  Colonel  Hamilton.  On  the  other  side,  and 
against  the  adoption  without  previous  amendments, 
were  George  Clinton  (then  Governor  of  the  sUite), 
Mr.  Lansing  (afterwards  Chancellor),  Mr.  -Jones 
(afterwards  Recorder  of  this  city),  John  Williams 
of  Washington  county,  and  Gilbert  Livingston  and 
lielancton  Smith,  defeg:ites  from  Dutchess.  There 
was  no  difficulty  in  deciding  at  once  on  which  si'le 
of  the  house  the  superiority  in  debate  existed.  Yet 
in  the  ordinary  range  of  the  discussions,  it  was 
found  that  the  dignity,  candor,  and  strength  of  Jay, 
^e  polished  address  and  elegant  erudition  of  Chan- 
cellor Livingston,  and  the  sagacity  and  exhaustless 
researches  of  Hamilton,  were  met  with  equal  pre- 
tensions by  their  opponents,  supported  by  the  sim- 
plicity and  u.ipreteading  g  md  sense  of  CHnton,  the 
sound  judgment  of  Jonc»,  the  plausible  deductions 
of  Lansing,  and  the  metaniiysical  mind  and  embar- 
rassing subtleties  of  Smith.  But  Colonel  Hamilton 
maintained  the  ascendancy  on  every  question ;  and 
being  the  only  member  present  who  had  signed  the 
eonstitution,  he  felt  and  sustained  most  intrepidly 
the  weight  of  the  responsibility  which  belonged  to 
him  as  the  leader  on  the  federtil  side  of  the  ques- 
tion. Ail  seemed,  as  by  common  consent,  to  con- 
cede to  him  the  burden  and  the  honors  of  tlie  de- 
bate. Mr.  Smith  was  also  the  most  prominent  and 
responsible  speaker  on  the  part  of  the  anti-fedefal 
majority.  There  was  no  person  on  that  side  to  b^ 
compared  to  him  in  acute  and  logical  *  discussiotu 
He  was  Hamilton's  most  persevering  and  formidable 
antagonist  But  even  Smith  was  routed  in  every 
contest,  and  as  Mr.  Hamilton  had  been  a  most  active 
member  of  the  national  convention,  and  the  princi- 
pal author  of  the  Federalittj  his  mind  had  grown 
uuniliar  with  the  principles  and  history  of  federal 
governments,  and  with  every  topic  of  debate.  He 
was  prompt,  ardent,  energetic,  and  overflowing, 
with  an  exhaustless  store  of  argument  nnd  illustra- 
tion. 

.  The  three  principal  topics  of  debate,  in  which 
Mr.  Hamilton  was  most  distinguished  and  most  mas- 
terly, were  (1),  on  the  importance  of  the  union,  the 
defects  of  the  confederation,  and  the  just  principles 
of  representation.  (2.)  On  the  requisite  tenure  and 
Btability  of  the  senate.  (8.)  On  the  power  of  taxa- 
tion and  the  residuary  rights  of  the  states.  On 
each  of  those  subjects  ne  bestowed  several  speeches, 
some  of  which  were  employed  in  refutation  and 
reply. 

He  generally  spoke  with  great  earnestness  nnd 
energy,  and  with  considerable,  and  sometimes  ve- 
hement gesture.  His  language  was  clear,  nervous, 
and  classical     He  went  to  the  foundation  and  rea- 


son of  every  doctrine  which  he  examined,  and  he 
brought  to  the  debate  a  mind  richly  adorned  with 
all  the  learning  that  was  applicable.  He  never 
omitted  to  meet  fairly  the  discussion,  and  he  was 
sure  to'  discover  the  streng^  and  weakness,  the  in- 
gredients of  truth  and  error,  in  every  proposition  he 
had  to  contend  with.  His  candor  was  magnani- 
mous, and  rose  to  a  level  with  his  tidents.  His 
temper  was  spirited,  but  courteous,  amiable,  and 
generous ;  ana  he  frequently  made  pathetic  and 
powerful  appeals  to  the  good  sense  and  ^triotism 
of  the  assemoly,  and  piunted  vividly  the  oifficulties 
and  dangers  of  the  crisis,  in  order  to  prepare  their 
minds  for  a  favorable  recepti<}n  of  the  constitution. 
The  style  and  manner  of  Smith's  speeches  was  plain, 
dry,  and  syllogistic ;  and  it  behooveil  his  adversary 
to  understand  well  the  ground  on  which  he  stood, 
and  the  principles  he  advanced,  or  he  might  find  it 
somewhat  embarrassing  to  extricate  himself  from  a 
subtle  web  of  specious  reasoning,  unless  indeed  it 
was  met  by  Hamilton's  skill  and  strength,  which 
nothing  could  resist  Smith  was  a  speaker  of  re- 
markable shnplieity,  and  his  disposition  was  geittle 
and  liberal  1  hough  I  had  strong  political  preju- 
dices against  Governor  CUnton,  as  the  leader  of  the 
party  opposed  to  the  constitution,  yet  during  the 
course  of  the  session,  I  became  forcibly  struck  with 
the  dignity  with  which  he  presided,  and  with  his 
unassuinii*g  and  modest  pretensions  as  a  speaker. 
It  was  impossible  not  to  have  respect  for  such  a 
character,  or  for  a  youiig  man  not  to  be  somewhat 
overawed  in  his  presence,  when  it  became  appai  ent 
from  all  his  conduct,  .that  he  possessed  great  deci- 
sion of  character,  and  a  stem  inflexibility  of  pur- 
pose. 

The  arguments  urged  by  Col  Hamilton  in  the 
'debates,  were  substantially  the  same  which  he  had 
before  employed  in  the  FederiUUt.  They  could  not 
have  been  different,  for  he  had  already  urged  all  the 
leading  considerations  which  led  to  the  plan,  and 
had  guided  the  judgment  and  skill  of  the  artists. 

In  his  opening  speech,  Mr.  Hamilton  [)reliniiuarily 
observed,  that  it  was  of  the  utmost  importance  that 
the  convention  should  be  strongly  impret^sed  with  a 
conviction  of  the  necessity  of  the  union  of  the  states. 
If  they  could  be  entirely  satisfied  of  that  great  truth, 
their  minds  would  then  be  prepared  to  a<1mit  the 
necessity  of  a  government  of  similar  organization 
and  powers  with  the  scheme  of  the  one  before  them, 
to  uphold  and  preserve  that  union.  It  was  like  the 
case  of  the  doctrine  of  the  immortiility  of  the  soul, 
and  doubts  on  that  subject  were  one  great  cause,  he 
said,  of  modern  infidelity,  for  if  men  could  be 
thoroughly  convinced  that  tliey  had  within  them 
immaterial  and  immortal  spirits,  their  minds  would 
be  prepared  for  the  ready  reception  of  Christian 
truth.  After  pointing  out  the  radical  defects  of  the 
articles  of  confederation,  and  vindicating  the  popu- 
lar basis  of  the  proposed  system,  he  declared  nis 
most  serious  conviction,  that  the  latter  was  a  wise 
and  genuine  specimen  of  a  representative  republic ; 
and  he  hoped  and  trusted  that  we  should  find  in  it 
an  effectual  cure  for  our  actual  distresses,  and  tliat  it 
would  prove  an  eminent  blessing  to  us  and  our  pos- 
terity. He  concluded  his  first  great  speech  with  the 
patriot's  prayer:  "  Oh  !  save  my  country,  heaven  1** 
in  allusion  to  the  brave  Cobham,  who  felt  **  his  ruling 
passion  strong  in  death.'* 

His  two  speeches  on  the  organization,  powers, 
and  stability  of  the  senate,  were  regarded  at  the 
time,,  by  the  best  judges,  its  the  noblest  specimens 
which  tnc  debates  m  that,  or  in  any  other  assembly, 
ever  afforded  of  the  talents  and  wisdom  of  the  states- 
man. They  were  delivered  with  a  strong  desire  to 
put  down  a  most  mischievous  and  pernicious  propo> 
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sition  to  amend  the  constitution,  and  which  waa, 
that  "  no  person  should  be  eh'gible  as  a  senator  for 
more  than  six  years  in  any  term  of  twelve  years, 
and  that  tliey  should  at  all  times  within  the  period 
of  six  years  be  subject  to  recall  by  the  state  legii*Ut- 
ures,  and  to  the  substitution  of  others."  Mr  Hamil- 
ton, on  that  occasion,  took  broad  views  of  the  nature 
of  man, — his  passions,  pursuita,  interests,  prejudices, 
duties ;  and  he  drew  his  deductions  from  the  design 
and  neceft*ity  of  government,  the  settled  principles 
of  policy,  and  the  history  and  melancholy  infirmities 
of  all  free,  and  especially  of  all  federal  governments, 
ancient  and  modem.  Instability,  a  fluctuating 
policy,  and  corrupt  and  vindictive  factions,  were 
prominent  features  and  practical  consequences 
m  the  history  of  most  republican  systems,  and  their 
necessary  tendency  was  to  weaken  the  sanctity  of 
contracts,  lessen  the  security  of  property,  destroy  a 
proud  and  just  sense  of  nationnl  honour,  and  finally  to 
forfeit  the  respect  and  confidence  of  the  rest  of  man- 
kind. He  contended,  therefore,  that  in  all  just 
policy,  we  ought  not  to  hesitate  to  infuse  a  principle 
of  stability  into  the  structure  of  our  national  go- 
vernment, by  the  creation  of  a  senate,  to  be  com- 
paratively small  in  the  number  of  its  members,  and 
to  have  them  chosen  for  considerable  periods  of 
time,  so  as  to  inspire  them  "with  a  feeling  of  inde- 
pendence, and  a  lively  sense  of  character,  in  the  due 
discharge  of  their  trust  Upon  no  other  plan,  could 
the  Senate,  either  in  its  legislative  or  executive 
character,  be  able  to  perform  its  functions  as  the 
balance-wheel  of  the  machine.  In  no  other  way 
would  that  body  be  able  to  become  the  requisite 
cheek  to  the  mischiefs  of  misguided  zeal  and  fac- 
tious policy  in  the  more  popular  branch,  or  to  the 
abuses  and  misrule  of  the  president,  in  the  exercise 
of  the  treaty  and  the  appointing  powers. 

During  the  sitting  of  the  convention,  information 
was  received  that  New  Hampshire  had  adopted  the 
constitution,  and  she  made  the  ninth  state  that  had 
ratified  it.  That  great  event  wrought  at  once  a 
momentous  change  in  the  condition  of  the  United 
States;  inasmuch  as  the  confederation  became  there- 
by ipso  facto  dissolved,  and  the  new  constitution 
had  become,  or  would  be  when  organized,  the  exist- 
ing national  government  of  the  nine  states  which 
had  ratified  the  same.  But  that  fact,  solemn  and 
weighty  as  it  was,  did  not  seem  to  disturb  the  tran- 
quillity, or  shake  the  purpose,  of  a  majority  of  the 
convention.  Mr.  Smith  and  Mr.  Lansing  both 
declared  that  the  event  had  no  influence  on  their 
deliberations.  The  convention  continued  it«  sharp 
debates  for  three  weeks  longer,  and.  apparently 
regardless  of  that  information,  until  all  hopes  of  an 
auspicious  issue  to  the  business  seemed  to  be  lost. 
It  was  in  the  midst  of  that  gloomy  period,  and  hist 
before  the  clouds  began  to  disperse,  and  serene  skies 
to  a[>pcar  and  gladden  the  moral  atmospliere  of  the 
place,  that  Mr.  Hamilton  made  one  of  his  most 
pathetic  and  impassionetl  addreascs.  He  urged  every 
motive  and  consideration  that  ought  to  sway  the 
human  mind  in  such  a  crisis.  He  touched  with 
exquisite  skill  every  cord  of  sympathy  that  coUld  be 
made  to  vibrjite  in  the  human  breast.  Our  country, 
our  honor,  our  liberties,  our  firesides,  our  posterity, 
wore  placed  in  vivid  colors  before  us.  He  alluded 
to  the  distresses  and  national  degradation  which 
dictated  the  call  for  a  general  convention,  and  he 
portrayed  in  matchless  style  the  characters  in  that 
illustrious  assembly,  composed  of  the  wisest  and 
brightest  of  our  American  statesmen.  To  discrimi- 
nate largely  might  be  invidious ;  but  it  could  not 
be  so,  he  said,  to  select  Franklin^  revered  by  the 
wise  men  of  Europe,  and  Washington^  crowned  with 
laurels,  and  refulgent  with  glory. 


Intelligence  was  shortiy  afterwards  recehred,  fSiat 
Virginia  had  also  adopted  the  constitution.      Mr. 
Hamilton  read  with  much  sensibility  a  letter  to  that 
effect,  communicated  by  express  from  Mr.  Madison. 
It  produced  at  once  a  visible  change  in  the  dispo«ti- 
tion  of  the  house,  and  led  it  to  think  of  adopting  the 
constitution  upon  certain  terms.    A  resolntion  to 
that  effect  was  before  the  honse,  when  Mr.  i;^niitli 
moved  that  the  constitution  be  ratified  upon  cona- 
tion, that  certain  powers  contained  in  th«  inetm- 
ment  should  not  be  exercised  until  a  general   con- 
vention of  the  statea  had  been  called  to  propose 
amendments.     Tliis  proposition  was  discnased  f*v 
several  days,  and  under  the  impression  in  one  part 
of  the  house,  that  the  adoption  of  the  constitDtion 
with  that  qualification  annexed,  would  readily  be 
received  by  the  existing  Congress.     Mr.  HamiUoo 
was  strenuous  and  peremptory  in  his  opinion,  that 
such  a  conditional  ratification  would  not  and  coold 
not  poasibly  be  accepted.      He  assured  the  honae 
that   all  expectationa  from  such  a  source  would 
prove  delusive.    This  opinion  gained  ground,  and 
the  members  generally  and  gradually  assumed  a 
more  conciliatory  tone ;  and  all  vehemence  in  debate 
seemed  to  cease  as  by  common  consent.     Convic- 
tions once  beginning  to  operate,  were  borne  along 
with  increasing  force  against  the  stream  of  prgu- 
dice.     "  We  did  not  come  here,"  said  Mr.  Jay,  **  to 
carry  points,  or  gain  party  triumphs.     We  ought 
not  to  expect  it,  or  wish  it     We  were  without  a 
national  government,  and  on  the  eve  of  an  untried 
era.      Everrthing  demanded  moderation   and  con- 
cession.    The  laurels  of  mere  party  victory,  might 
be  bedewed  with  the  tears,  or  stained  with  the 
blood   of  our  fellow-citizens."    Mr.   Hamiit^m  dis- 
claimed all  intention  of  wounding  the  feelii-gs  of 
any  individual,  though  he  had  expressed  him^if  in 
the  course  of  the  debates  in  strong  language,  dic- 
tated by  strong  emotions,  for  on  no  subject  had  his 
mind   been    agitated  with  more  painful   conecn. 
The  spirit  of  the  house  became  lioeral  and  cheer- 
ing ;  and  at  last  Mr  Jones  moved  to  aubfiHtnte  the 
words  in  full  confidence^  in  lieu  of  the  words,  upon 
condition,  in  the  form  of  the  ratification.     He  was 
supported  by  Mr.  Smith,  who  had  so  eminently  dis- 
tinguished h^imself,  and  by  Mr.  Piatt,  then  first  jud^e 
of  the  county  of  Dutehess,  who  made  a  few  j^ain 
observations  m  a  direct  and  downright  manner,  of 
his  sense  of  duty,  and  of  hia  determination  to  follow 
it     Twelve  members  came  over  from  tlie  anti- 
federal  side  of  the  house,  and  they  were  sufficient 
to  constitute  the  majority  which  unco:',  ditior ally 
ratified  the  Constitution.     I  have  always  considcrt^l 
the    members    who    made    this    memorable   and 
unbonght  sacrifice  of  error,  prejudice,  and  party 
discipline,  on  the  altar  of  patnotism  and  their  conn- 
try's  welfare,  as  entitled  to  the  highest  commenda- 
tion.    It  was  quite  an  heroic  effort,  to  quit  such  a 
leader  as  Governor  Clinton,  though  it  was  to  follow 
their  own   convictions.      It  was  underat<»od  that 
several  other  members  were  inclined  to  follow  the 
same  course,  but  they  could  not  be  brought  to 
desert  the  governor,  who  remained  inflexible.     Had 
he  consented  to  vote  for  the  -tjonstitution,  the  rjiti- 
fication  of  it  would  probably  have  been  unanimous. 
As  it  was,  the  spirit  of  conciliation  which  closed  the 
labors  of  that  illustrions  assembly,  was  denned  most 
auspicious,  and  as  affording  a  new  and  instructive 
example  of  wisdom  and  moderation  to  mankind. 

ABIEL  HOLMES. 

Abiel  Holmes,  the  author  of  tlie  American  An- 
nals, one  of  the  pioneer  works  of  American  His- 
tory, was  boi:n  in  Woodstock,  Conn.,  a  town 
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formerly  nnder  the  jurisdiction  of  Massachusetto, 
December  24,  1763.  His  father,  Dr.  David 
Holmes,  had  served  as  captain  with  the  provincial 
forces  in  the  old  French  war  in  OanadjGu  Abiel 
graduated  at  Yale  in  1783,  and  soon  after  accepted 
the  appointment  of  Tutbr  in  the  college,  having 
first  preached  a  short  time  to  a  societv  in  Mid- 
way, G^eorgia.  In  1788  he  was  settled  over  the 
congregation  in  Midway,  where  he  had  formerly 
preached,  and  maintained  a  happy  relation  with 
them  until  1791,  when  the  .state  of  his  health 
compelled  him  to  remove  to  the  north.  In  1790, 
he  married  Mary,  daughter  of  Dr.  Ezra  Stiles,  the 
president  of  Yale  College.  She  died  in  1796, 
leaving  no  children. 

In  1792,  Mr.  Holmes  was  installed  as  pastor  of 
the  Fir-st  Congregational  Church  in  Cambridge, 
Mass.,  and  occupied  this  position  until  1832,  a 
long  period  of  forty  years,  when  the  increase  of 
new  theological  opinions  caused  a  division  of  the 
societv.  He  retfiined  his  connexion  with  the 
** orthodox"  portion  of  the  parish,  a  colleague 
having  been  settled  with  him,  to  whom  he  soon 
resigned  his  share  of  the  duties,  and  passed  the 
remainder  of  his  life  peacefnlly  and  nappily  in 
Cambridge.  His  religious  and  ecclesiastical  faith 
was  that  of  the  Puritans.  His  position  at  Cam- 
bridge was,  therefore,  peculiarly  difficult  and  deli- 
cate, surrounded  as  he  wa^^  with  communities 
of  different  faith,  and  in  the  immediate  vicinity 
of  an  inntitution  at  that  time  almost  exclusively 
nnder  Unitarian  influence.  But  he  was  charitable 
by  nature,  and  disposed  to  live  peaceably  with 
those  whose  faith  differed  from  his  own.  For  a 
long  course  of  years  he  was  in  the  habit  of  ex- 
changing pulpits  >vith  the  Unitarian  clergy  of  the 
neighborhood,  and  never  ceased  to  be  on  the  most 
friendly  terms  of  intercourse  with  many  among 
them.  • 

In  the  year  1800  he  married  Sarah,  daughter 
of  the  Hon.  Oliver  Wendell,  of  Boston.* 

In  his  literary  career  Dr.  Holmes,  in  1798, 
-wrote  the  life  of  his  fathor-in-law.  President 
Stiles,  a  work  of  genuine  worth  and  character. 
In  1805  he  published  his  Artierican  Annals,  a 
work  in  two  volumes  octavo,  Cv}n^ining  the  out^ 
lines  of  American  History  from  1492  to  the  pe- 
riod of  its  publication,  a  work  of  careful  collection 
and  research;  and  in  1829  he  published  a  second 
edition  of  the  work,  enlarged  with  a  continuation 
of  the  record.  The  American  Annals  employed 
him  sotne  ten  years  in  composition,  and  much 
labor  w:is  expended  on  its  revision.  This  was  a 
labor  of  love.  To  verify  a  doubtful  legend ;  to 
disprove  a  questionable  tnulition  by  new  testimo- 
n}' ;  to  get  at  the  absolute  fact  and  lot  this  tell  its 
own  story :  such  labor  as  this  was  his  highest 
literary  pleasure.  Like  a  famous  observer  in 
science  he  might  have  adopted  the  saying  of 
Rousseau  as  his  motto,  "  I  know  that  truth  is  in 
things,  and  not  in  my  mind  that  judges  of  them, 
and  that  the  less  of  myself  I  mingle  vnth  them 
the  nearer  I  shall  come  to  the  truth."  He  ob- 
served the  remark,  however,  very  differently  from 
the  famous  egotist  who  originated  it. 

*  The  children  of  this  second  marriage  were,  1.  Mary  Jack- 
son, married  to  Usher  Parsons,  M.D.:  2.  Ann  Susan,  married 
to  the  TTon.  Charles  Wentworth  fi^ham  ;  8.  Sarah  Lathrop, 
vbo  died  in  childhood;  4.  Oliver  Wendell,  tho  poet  and  phy- 
sician ;  0.  John  Holmee  of  Cambridge. 
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In  1817  Dr.  Holmes  delivered  a  course  of 
Lectures  on  Ecclesiasdeal  History  in  Harvard 
College. 

He  published  in  the  Massachusetts  Historical 
Collections  a  Memoir  of  the  French  ProteetanU  ; 
and  a  History  of  the  Town  of  Cambridge. 

Besides  the  works  thus  enumerated  he  pub- 
lished various  sennons.  Occasionally,  like  numy 
of  his  clerical  contemporaries,  he  indulged  in 
verse,  not,  however,  in  any  more  serious  efforts 
than  a  slight  transition  or  an  occasional  hymn. 

His  fondness  for  hij*tory  and  antiquarian  re- 
search was  no  doubt  favored  and  fostered  by  his 
early  relations  with  his  revered  father-in-law. 
President  Stiles.  But  the  author  of  "  The  His- 
tory of  the  Judges  "  joined  to  his  leaniing  a  love 
of  theory  leading  him  at  times  towards  creduhty, 
which  his  son-in-law  did  not  inherit.  The  master 
was  fond  of  wide  speculations ;  the  pupil  was  con- 
tent with  the  humble  task  of  collecting,  sifting, 
verifying,  and  classifying  the  facts  of  history.  To 
the  same  master  is  to  be  traced  the  love  of  the 
Hebrew  language,  which  he  always  retained. 
He  often  referred  to  his  first  lessons  received  from 
the  lips  of  the  President  himself.  He  had  Greek 
and  Latin  enough  for  the  reading  of  sacred  and 
classical  boolcs,  and  so  much  of  French  and  Spa- 
nish as  was  necessary  for  the  consultation  of 
historical  authority.  lie  had  too  a  scholar's  taste 
in  books.  Without  being  a  book  collector  in  the 
strict  sense,  he  had  a  fondness  for  good  editions, 
and  there  were  few  h^pier  moments  than  when 
he  brought  home  an  Elzevir,  or  a  Stephanas,  or 
a  Frobenius,  and  introduced  the  venerable  new 
comer  to  his  somewhat  crowded  shelves. 

In  his  personal  character  he  was  of  a  kindly 
and  genial  dispo>ition,  and  the  somewhat  severe 
forms  of  belief  in  which  he  was  bred,  and  to 
which  he  was  faithful  through  life,  never  chilled 
his  social  nature. 

In  the  general  love  and  confidence  of  his 
parish  and  supported  by  the  Christianity  which 
he  had  served,  he  died  at  Cambridge,  June  4, 
1837.* 

ST.  JOHN  HONEYWOOD. 

St.  John  Honetwood  was  born  in  1764,  the  son 
of  an  English  physician  who  had  settled  in  Lei- 
cester, Mass.  In  1766  the  father,  then  a  surgeon 
in  the  American  army,  lost  his  Ufe  at  Ticonderoga, 
leaving  his  son  an  ori)han  and  destitute.  He  was 
educated  at  the  expense  of  a  few  friends  at  the 
school  of  Mr.  Tisdale,  in  Lebanon,  Conn.,  and 
continued  his  studies  at  Yale  College,  where  he 
became  domesticated  in  the  house  of  tiie  Presi- 
dent, the  Rev.  Dr.  Stiles,  who  always  radntained 
a  high  regard  for  his  pupil.  He  took  his  degree 
in  1782,  and  pasfted  the  two  following  years  as  a 
teacher  in  an  academy  at  Schenectady,  >»ew  York. 
He  then  removed  to  Albany  and  Btudic<l  law  in 
the  oflSce  of  Peter  W.  Yates.  After  having  been 
admitted  to  the  bar,  he  removed  to  Salcra,  Wash- 
ington Co.,  where  he  practi>ed  his  profei>sion 
during  the  remainder  of  his  lite.  He  was  one  of 
the  Presidential  electors  by  whom  John  Adams 
was  chosen  the  successor  of  Wasliington.    lie 


•  ^fats.  Hist  Collectinn%  vol.  rll.    We  are  Indebted  for  ther 

Eir^nal  remlnLncencei  to  a  conunanloatlon  from  the  pen  of 
r.  Oliver  Wendell  Uolmee. 
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married  in  1788  a  dangbter  of  Col.  Moeely  of 
Westfield,  Maae.,  and  died  Sept  1,  1798. 


/^t^^^^^ 


m 

The  volume  of  his  poems  would  have  appeared 
in  the  author's  lifetime,  but  death  interrupted 
his  plan  of  publication,  and  the  work  fell  for 
biographical  notice  and  editorship  into  the  hantls 
of  his  successor,  who  married  his  widow,  a  mat- 
ter-of-fact man,  who  records  this  circnmstanoe 
with  coolness,  and  offers  as  an  apology  for  the  pau- 
city of  the  facts  his  limited  knowledge  of  the  au- 
thor ;  with  whom  his  acquaintance  seems  to  have 
been  mainly  of  a  posthumous  character.  Of  the 
literary  habits  of  Honeywood  he  records  the  com- 
position of  one  of  his  short  poems  on  fifty  separate 
pieces  of  paper — ^which,  he  trusts,  with  some  uncer- 
tainty, have  been  correctly  joined  together. 

The  little  volume  which  contains  these  poems 
was  published  in  New  York  by  T.  h  J.  Swords 
in  1801,  and  was  dedicated  to  Josiah  Ogden  Hoff- 
man, then  Attorney-General  of  the  State,  Unim- 
portant as  a  collection  of  poetry,  it  is  a  curious 
picture  of  the  dosing  vears  of  the  last  century 
when  Washington  declined  a  re-election  to  the 
Presidency  (the  subject  for  several  pages  of  heroic 
verse),  when  Shea  rebelled  in  Massachusetts  (cele- 
brated in  an  ironical  song),  when  Europe  was 
seething  with  the  coming  Revolution  (a  lively 
news-monger's  ballad),  and  Citizen  Adet  went 
home  to  France  full  of  the  prestige  of  the  new- 
republic  of  the  west,  duly  inapressed  upon  his 
mind  by  a  poetical  address  from  St.  John  Honey- 
wood.  Then  for  purely  domestic  matters  the 
negroes  were  celebrating  Pinxta,  the  ladies  were 
lying  in  in  great  state,  or  writing  letters  not  in  the 
best  of  English — at  least  our  poet  inculcates 
Entick  in  terms  which  would  be  superfluous  at 
the  present  day,  when  learning  and  (;ood  sense 
are  such  common  things. 

Since  daily  oocaaion  compels  us  to  write, 
Rend  these  lines,  my  dear  CUta,  and  learn  to  indite, 
Here  is  then  the  great  secret,  to  this  yonll  attend, 
Write  in  just  the  same  manner  you'd  speak  to  your 

friend ; 
Avoid  all  hard  words  and  bombaetical  strain. 
If  your  style  be  btft  chaste,  it  can  scarce  be  too 

plain. 
Many  persons  who've  got  a  slight  tincture  of  know- 
ledge. 
Young  boarding-school  misses,  and  students  fhnn 

college, 
By  high  sounding  nonsense  endeavor  to  please, 
And  talk  of  their  bright  and  their  gloomy  ideas: 
Avoid  all  this  stiffness,  this  troublesome  toil. 
And  write  to  your  friends  in  your  every  day  style. 

These  smoothly  written  verses,  and  others  more 
pointed,  show  the  writer  to  have  possessed  a  plea- 
sant vein  of  humor.  His  graver  attempts  are 
somewhat  prosaic 

TBI  BSLPIBII  JIAK^  PKJLTim  OTT  THB  PSOSPIOT  Of  WAB. 

Again  the  clouds  of  battle  lour 

With  terror  and  dismay ; 
Protect  me,  nil  disposing  power, 

In  thi))  disastrous  day  1 


As  in  the  camp  the  soldiera  learn 

To  riot,  curse  and  swear, 
Twould  give  my  pious  soul  eonoera 

To  have  my  boys  go  there! 

Then  while  my  neighbours  and  their 

Are  called  to  war  ai.d  anns. 
Grant  that  my  boys,  secure  from  goiii^ 

May  cultivate  my  farms  I 

And  while  with  taxes  and  expense 

My  kindred  are  distress'd, 
O  grant  that  all  my  hard-earn'd  pence 

May  slumber  in  the  chest  I 

And  should  the  Frenchmen  gain  the  day. 

And  all  their  foes  condemn : 
Tlien  may  I  wash  my  hands,  and  asy 

I  ne'er  opposed  tham  I 

Yet,  if  by  thy  disposing  witf. 
My  countiy  gains  the  cause, 

0  may  I  find  a  shelter  still 
In  her  indulgent  laws  I* 

And  should  she  disbelieve  my  word. 

May  I  upon  thee  call 
To  witness  I  ne'er  drew  my  sword, 

Or  fir'd  a  gun  at  aU. 

For  since  fW>m  frailty  and  miscake 
No  carnal  mind  is  free, 

1  wish  no  active  part  to  take, 
But  leave  the  whole  to  thee  I 

Though  impious  pirates  on  the  seas 
Our  merchants  ships  despoil; 

Yet  shall  my  spirit  rest  in  ease 
Till  foes  invade  the  soil. 

Then  let  the  fiends  of  battle  rav^ 
My  peacefU  vales  shall  sing; 

And  oxen,  corn,  and  all  I  have, 
Full  thrice  their  value  bring. 

0  may  my  lands  yield  twenty-fold. 

The  army  to  supply ; 
May  fat  contractors,  fraught  with  g<dd,% 

My  copious  harvests  buy  I 

May  continental  rags  no  more 

Usurp  the  place  of  coin ; 
But  crown  my  basket  and  my  store 

With  blessings  from  the  nune. 

What  though  the  fig-tree  shall  not  bloom 

Or  oxen  seek  the  stall ; 
What  though  it  be  thy  righteous  daom 

That  half  our  youth  shall  fall: 

Yet  if  thou  wilt  thy  servant  bless, 

And  my  posterity, 
rUjoy  in  my  own  righteousness, 

To  perpetuity. 


Addressed  to  a  Friend. 


Tk^ 


pur»e 


their  money  ana  ».r-  ^w.  -.  v: r  — -~^  — i:_.._i 

etrwU<m\  each  taking  one  ha{fqfiL  Whm1i€vmd«r^c^ 
Mi  friend  was  a  candidate  Jbr  matrimony,  h§  imrnm 
tkoA(^puroe,wt^the, 

This  purse,  long  sever'd  from  its  mate, 
The  grateful  muse  returns  to  thee ; 

Tu  not  opprees'd  with  gulden  weight, 
j^or  yet  from  cash  entirely  free. 

This  trifling  sum,  in  prudent  hands, 
May  raise,  in  time,  a  fair  estate ; 

And,  truth  to  say,  its  silken  bands 
Are  well-oonstructed  to  dilate 
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Ailien !  fond  pune;  vi\aI  though  no  mor« 

You  hold  society  with  me, 
May  fortune  bless  thy  master's  store. 

And  ormm  thy  sides  with  many  a  feei 

For  well  I  ween  the  marriage  state 
Full  oft  thy  succour  must  require. 

With  gen'rous  food  to  heap  the  plate^> 
To  crown  tiie  glass  and  feed  tne  firei 

The  parson,  sure,  will  ask  his  hire 
For  making  one  who  once  were  hoo; 

And  eke,  when  seasons  may  require. 
For  sprinkling  round  the  holy  dew. 

The  licensed  quack,  of  solemn  fkee. 
Of  want  and  pinching  times  shall  tell; 
'  And  take  a  fee,  devoid  of  grace. 

For  making  sick  what  late  was  welL 

The  merchant  next,  with  craving  airs, 
Hopes  to  receive  his  bill  from  you ; 
And,  m  saroastio  tone,  declares, 
**  He  will  disoharge  the  balance  due.** 

The  landlord,  rough,  ungen*rous  wight, 
Proclaims  your  i/ear  and  credit  spent; 
Then  swears,  occasions  press  so  tight, 
**  He  must  expect  a  higher  rent" 

The  tailor,  cloth-curtailiug  rogue, 

.  His  long-stretched  bill  will  oft  display : 
The  lingo-prating  pedagogue 
Shall  greet  thee  ev'ry  quarter-day. 

The  French  fritteur  shall  oft  complain 
Of  thirst,  of  hunger,  heat  and  cold; 

And  what  would  best  relieve  his  pain, 
I  trust  you  never  need  be  told. 

The  simp'ring  milliner  shall  prate 
Of  caps,  of  stays  and  negligees : 

Then  bode,  O I  purse  impendmg  fate, 
Whene'er  she  whispers,  if  you  pUate, 

The  eobler,  too,  when  hunger  plies. 
At  madam's  foot  will  lowly  bend ; 

Admire  its  shape  and  handsome  size, 
And  hopes  that  yo%  will  prove  his  friend. 

Then  honest  John  comes  in  to  tell, 

He  longs  to  drink  your  worship's  health. 

And  that,  your  honour  knows  full  well. 
Poor  tervante  are  noi  bom  to  wealth, 

Next  Doll,  with  ill-affected  blush, 
Hints  how  she  soon  expects  to  wed; 

That  cash  don't  grow  on  every  bush, 
And  that  she  Ute  was  brought  to  bed. 

Then  every  block  that  dwells  below 

In  sable  order  shall  arise ; 
First  beg  they  may  a  Pinxfring*  go, 

Then  hint  the  want  of  fresh  supplies. 

Kow  Master  Jack  or  Dick  shall  come. 
And  in  discordant  whine  relate. 

How  the  rude  boys  have  broke  his  drum. 
And  stole  away  his  other  skate. 

Start  not,  my  friend,  thy  better  half 

Shall  join  to  bear  the  bunlen  down  ? 
^he  screams,  and  tells  you,  in  a  laugh, 
"  Ute  eweetett  China'e  come  to  town, 

**  Tis  true,  we  should  not  run  in  debt ; 
But  such  rare  bargains  must  not  pass : 
And  Mrs.  Mayor  has  bought  a  set, 
And  so  have  all  tlie  better  oh 


<f 


u 


'*  And  O  t  my  dear,  I  cannot  bear 
To  miss  the  family  of  West; 
The  ablest  connoisseurs  declare. 
Of  all  engravings  'tis  the  bert. 

Ten  guineas  only  is  the  price ; 

Twill  do  to  pay  the  money  soon: 
It  is  so  elegant  and  nice 

To  hang  in  parlour  or  saloon. 

A  harpsichord,  at  price  still  lower. 

The  auctioneer  has  now  to  sell ; 
And  little  Billey*  always  swore, 

My  fingers  moved  divinely  well. 

"  A  singing-bird,  of  tender  ag^. 

From  India's  groves  has  lately  flown : 
Twill  nuitch  the  robin  in  the  cage ; 
And  birds  should  never  live  alone." 

**  Stop  here,"  you  cry,  "  O  wretch  profuse  P 
Have  patience,  niend,  I  scarce  begin: 
Proceed,  and  tell,  celestial  Muse, 
llie  charges  of  a  lying^n  ! 

The  aceouchewTy  in  gratitude. 
Must  be  well  paid  for  every  boy ; 

And  surely  all  would  deem  it  rude. 
You  treat  not  such  as  wish  yon  joy. 

Panadoy  eaudU,  many  a  cup ; 

Choice  figs  and  raisins  of  tiie  son ; 
And  cakes  of  eveiy  sort  made  up— 

Pound  cake,  wig,  woffal^  cruller,  btm: 

Imperial,  souchong,  congo  teas. 

When  gossips  come  to  pay  tlkeir  court ; 

But  buclu  will  not  take  up  with  these ; 
Be  theirs  Madeira,  Sherry,  Port 

Pins,  too,  in  many  a  shining  row ; 

Caps,  bibs,  and  shoes  of  crimson  skin; 
Small  ornaments  of  wond'rous  show. 

And  robes  to  wrap  the  in£uit  in. 

A  cradle  to  receive  the  child 

When  fortune  sends  a  downy  nap: 

A  pious  nurse,  of  temper  mild, 
To  hush  its  cries,  and  get  the  pap. 

€kt  many  a  volume  neatly  bound. 
And  give  the  wanton  bairn  to  rear; 

Whistles  of  shrill  unpleasing  sound. 
And  coral  sticks,  tne  gums  to  wear. 

And  next        But  stop,  nor  think  to  count 
Unnumber'd  cnrcs,  unnumber'd  things; 

First  tell  tlie  stars,  then  the  amount 
Of  the  vast  cost  which  wedlock  brings. 

O I  who  in  this  unfathom'd  pit, 

In  sober  sense,  would  dare  to  plunge ; 

Run  the  mad  chance  of  duns  and  debts. 
To  rot  in  jail — ^to  starve — to  spunge. 

Far  better  on  his  luckless  throat 
A  millstone's  pond'rous  bulk  were  hung; 

Far  better,  in  unmanly  note. 
He  to  Italian  ears  had  sung. 

JOSEPH  BROWN  LADD. 

Joseph  Bbowk  Ladd,  the  son  of  William  and 
Sarah  Ladd,  was  born  at  Newport,  R.  I.,  in  1764. 
He  received  the  rudiments  of  an  English  educa- 
tion, and  at  the  early  age  of  ten  produced  a  few 
verses  not  without  merit  In  1775  his  father 
removed  to  a  farm  at  Little  Compton,  whidi  he 
cultivated  with  the  assistance  of  his  sons.  This 
mode  of  life  was  distasteftd  to  the  young  poet 


o  Whltaontide,  a  bolids/  for  servants  and  slsves. 
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an4  wonld-be  student,  who  was  wont  to  hide 
himself  away  with  his  books,  and  on  one  occa- 
sion constraoted  a^  retreat  in  a  thicket  of  alder 
bushes,  to  which  he  resorted,  with  his  silent  com- 
panions, daily  for  many  months  without  detec- 
tion. At  Uie  end  of  three  years  his  taXher  con-' 
sented  to  a  change,  and  placed  him  in  a  store ; 
but  this  was  still  more  repuf^naut  to  his  tastes 
than  the  farm.  A  printing-otiice  was  next  tried, 
where  it  was  supposed  his  interei^t  in  books  would 
be  satisfied.  While  he  was  employed  in  learning 
his  new  tnule,  a  gentleman  who  had  noticed  his 
literary  readiness,  suggested  to  him  to  write  bal- 
lads on  certain  quack  doctors  in  the  town.  The 
success  which  followed  the  production  of  these 
satires  so  elated  him,  that  he  shot  at  higher 
firnme  in  the  person  of  the  celebrated  divine,  Dr. 
Hopkins,  minister  at  Newport.  The  doctor  did  not 
relish  the  pn)ceeding,  complained  to  the  father 
of  his  assailant,  and  the  incident  led  to  his  with- 
drawal from  the  printing-office.  In  his  next 
change  he  was  allowed  to  follow  the  bent  of  his 
inclination,  which  was  to  become  a  physician, 
and  was  placed  in  the  charge  of  Dr.  Isaac  Senter. 
This  gentleman  sympathized  with  the  literary 
tastes  of  his  pupil,  and  rendered  him  got^d  service 
by  lending  hmi  books,  and  directing  liis  classical 
as  well  as  medical  studies.  During  the  four  years 
thus  passed,  most  of  his  poems  were  written. 
Many  of  them  were  addressed,  under  the  signa- 
ture of  Arouet,  to  Amanda,  a  name  by  which  ho 
designated  a  young  lady  to  whom  he  was 
attached.  She  was  a  young  orphan  heiress,  and 
her  guardians  are  charged,  by  tlie  writer  of  the 
poet  s  biography  prefixed  to  the  collection  of  his 
works  in  1882,  with  throwing  obstacles  in  tlic 
way  of  the  union  for  the  purpa'se  of  keeping  the 
lucrative  management  of  her  e:>tate  in  their  own 
hands,  as  the  trust  was  stipulated  to  terminate 
with  the  marriage  of  their  ward.  Tlie  lady 
&vored  him  if  the  guardians  did  not,  and  they 
were  privately  engaged. 

In  1788,  General  Greene,  the  revolutionary 
hero,  returned  to  Newpoi*t,  and  becoming  ac- 
quainted with  Ladd,  who  had  just  completed  his 
medical  education,  recommended  hin;i.  to  try  his 
fortune  at  the  south.  In  pursuance  of  the  advice, 
he  removed  to  Charleston,  with  letters  of  intro- 
duction from  his  distin^^iiished  friend,  and  was 
soon  engaged  in  extensive  practice.  Here  Imj 
also  became  a  contributor  to  the  pul  lie  press,  and 
published,  among  other  articles,  a  criticism  on 
Dr.  Johnson,  in  which  he  exposes  many  of  tlie 
doctor's  weak  points,  a  daring  literary  venture 
at  that  period. 

In  1785  he  wa^  appointed,  by  Governor  Moul- 
trie, fourtli  of  July  orator  at  the  second  celebra- 
tion of  the  day  in  Charleston,  the  fii*st  there,  or 
in  any  part,  it  is  said,  of  the  country,  having  been 
observed  in  1778  by  an  address  by  Dr.  Ramsay. 
In  November,  1786,  a  political  controversy  in  the 
newspapers  in  which  he  was  enpiged,  led  to  a 
challenge  from  his  opponent,  which  he  felt  forced, 
by  the  fiUse  public  sentiment  prevalent  in  the 
coimnunity,  to  accept.  Ho  threw  away  his  fire, 
but  received  a  wound  from  his  anta|^)nist  which 
put  an  end  to  his  life  at  the  ago  of  twenty-two. 

His  literary  remains  were  collected  by  his 
sister,  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Haskins,  of  Khode  Island, 
and  published,  with  a  sketch  of  the  author's  life, 


by  W.  Bw  Chittenden,  in  1882,  forty-six  ye«r« 
alter  his  death.  They  consist  of  the  poems  to 
Amanda  of  which  we  have  spoken,  bdA  a  num- 
ber of  verses  on  patriotic  and  occasional  t(^ics. 


.4JI  OrrOGATIOH  TO 


m    ALVIGBTT. 

or  Tsx 


My  God !  the  Father  of  mankind. 
Whose  bounty  all  things  share; 

Let  me  thy  grace  my  portion  find — 
All  else  beneath  thy  care. 

I  ask  not  titles,  wealth,  or  state. 
By  joyless  hearts  possessed ; 

Tet  may  I  still  be  rich  and  g^reat, 
If  virtue  fill  my  breast 

Let  fervent  charity  renuun 

Forever  in  my  breast ; 
Oh  t  let  me  feel  another's  pain. 

In  others'  joys  be  blest 

To  charity  within  my  breast, 

Let  steady  £aith  unite ; 
Kor  let  me  from  thy  law  depart. 

Nor  let  me  live  by  sight 

With  patience  fortify  my  mind. 

To  bear  eaeh  future  ill ; 
In  life  and  death,  alike  resigned 

To  thine  unerring  will. 

ooa  TO  BxnsmEKT. 

Hail,  sweet  retirement  I  hail  I 

Best  state  of  man  below ; 
To  smooth  the  tide  of  passions  frail, 

And  bear  the  soul  away  from  sceneiy  of  va 
When  retired  from  busv  noise. 
Vexing  cares,  and  troubled  joya^ 
To  a  mild,  serener  air. 
In  the  country,  we  repair; 
Calm  enjoy  the  rural  scene, 
Sportive  oer  the  meadows  green. 
When  the  sun's  enlivening  my, 
Speaks  the  genial  month  of  May; 
Lo  1  his  amorous,  wanton  beams. 
Dance  on  vonder  crystal  streams ; 
In  soft  dalliance  pass  the  hours, 
Kissing  dew-drops  from  the  flowers ; 
^  While  soft  music  through  the  grove. 
Sweetly  tunes  the  soul  to  love ; 
And  the  hills,  harmonious  round. 
Echo  with  responsive  sound. 
There  the  turtle  dove  alone. 
Makes  his  soft  melodious  moan ; 
While  from  yonder  bough  'tis  heard. 
Sweetly  chirps  the  yetiow  bird : 
There  the  linneft  downy  throat. 
Warbles  the  responsiYC  note; 
And  to  all  the  i.cighboring  groves, 
Robin  redbrt  cui  tells  liis  loves. 

There,  Amakda,  we  might  walk. 
And  of  soft  endearments  talk ; 
Or,  anon,  we'd  listen,  love. 
To  the  gently  cooing  dove. 
In  some  sweet  embowering  shade, 
Some  fair  seat  by  nature  made, 
I  my  love  would  gently  place, 
On  the  tender-woven  gross; 
I       Seated  by  thy  lovely  side, 
'       Oh  I  how  great  would  be  my  pride; 
I       While  my  soul  should  fix  on  thine — 
Oh !  the  joy  to  call  thee  mine. 

For  why  should  doves  have  more  delight 
Than  we,  my  sweet  Amanda,  might  t 
And  why  should  larks  and  linnets  be 
More  happy,  lovely  maid,  than  wet 
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lliere  the  pride  of  geniiu  blooms. 
There  sweet  oontempUition  eonies; 
There  u  science,  beiiTeiil;  fair; 
Sweet  pliilosophj  is  Uiere. 


How  the  mighty  warriort  stood — 

How  the  fleiii  w«»  dyed  in  blood— 

How  the  slioreg  were  heaped  with  dead — 

And  the  rivem  struaiaed  with  red — 

While  tlie  heroes'  souls  on  flnme, 

Urged  them  on  to  deothleaa  fame : 

Or  ve  view  *  different  age, 

Pictured  in  the  hisloria  page ; 

Cings  descending  from  a  throne — 

Tyraots  making  tiugdom*  ^^an —  "^  "^ 

With  each  care  on  state  allied. 

With  all  the  scenerj  of  pride : 

Or  perhaps  we'll  study  o'er 

Books  of  plillusophic  lore  ; 

Read  whnt  ^cratcB  haa  thought. 

And  how  go  i-like  Plato  wrote  ; 

View  the  earth  with  Bacon's  eyes, 

Or  with  Hewton  read  the  skiee  ; 

See  each  plauelarj  bull. 

One  great  sun  attracting  all; 

All  by  gravitation  held. 

Self-attracted,  self-repelled: 

We  shall  cheat  away  old  time, 

Pogiiing  moments  so  sublime. 

Hail,  sweet  retirement!  hoill 
Beet  state  of  man  below ; 

To  amootd  t!ii>  tide  of  p^iisiona  frail, 

And  bear  the  auui  away  from  Menery  of  wo. 


"Ha  an  empty,  fleeting  shade, 

Bj imagination  made; 

1^  a  bubble,  atrnw,  or  worae  ; 

Tis  a  biiby's  hobby  horse ; 

Tie  a  little  livine,  clear; 

lis  tea  thoutaniTponnda  a  year; 

Tis  a  title;  tis  a  name; 

Tis  a  pnflf  of  empty  fame. 

Fickle  BB  the  breeiee  blow ; 

■Tis  a  lady's  TE8  or  no: 

And  when  the  description's  crowned. 

Tie  just  no  uhere  to  be  found. 

BAMUEL  LATILiH  lOTCHILL. 
Fbw  men  have  iiiitde  a  more  varied  and  iweM 
emploTrneDt  of  their  abilities  and  flcqnirementa 
than  uiia  pionoer  in  American  scicntilio  research. 
Samuel  L.Mitoliill  was  burn  in  Ntirtb IIeni|u)t«ad, 
Queens  County,  Long  Island.  August  20,  ITM.. 
lie  was  the  third  Bun  of  a  Quukt^r  fanner,  and 
wonld  probably  have  received  few  <if  the  advan- 
tages of  early  education  but  fur  the  kindness  of 
bis  maternal  uncle.  Dr.  Sainuel  Latliam,  of  the 
same  villtige.  He  wa.i  placed  by  this  relative 
mider  the  instriiotiim  of  Dr.  Lennard  Catting,  a 
gradoatu  of  Cambridgo  (England),  ami  received  a 
f^ood  clHssical  education.  He  afterwnrda  studied 
medicine  with  Dr.  Latham,  and  in  IT60  removed 
t»  New  York,  to  receive  the  in^itrucCions  of  Dr. 
Bard  of  that  eity.  In  1783  he  went  to  the  cele- 
brated Bchiml  of  Eiliubiirgh,  to  complete  his 
stndiea.  Here  ho  reiii:iined  nearly  fuiir  yeara,  Wie 
contemporary  at  the  University  of  Thoioae  Addis 
Eiumet  and  Sir  James  Mnokintoah,  eiijoying  the 


beat  intelleotnal  soojety  of  the  city.  After  re- 
ceiving his  diploma,  he  niade  a  pedestrian  tour 
throu^iapart  of  England  with  his  friend  Willfam 
Danlop,  and  then  returned  to  his  native  country. 
He  next  devoted  some  time  to  les:d  and  nohti- 
cal  study  under  the  direction  of  Ri)bert  Yatea, 
Chief  Justine  of  the  State  of  Kew  York.  In 
oiineequence  of  this  connexion  be  was  appointed 
(his  first  imblic  trust)  une  of  the  ComiiiissionerB 
to  treat  witli  the  Iro<iuois  for  a  eeision  of  terri- 
tory, and  was  present  at  ttm  council  held  at  Fort 
Stanwii  in  1788.  In  17B0  he  was  elected  a 
representative  of  his  native  county  of  Queens  in 
the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  New  York.  In 
1793  ho  received  the  appointment  of  profeasorof 
chemistry,  natural  history,  and  philosophy,  in 
Columbia  Collcpi.  lie  iniruduced  into  his  in- 
struction, for  tlie  first  time  in  the  United  Stales, 
the  new  nomenelature  of  Lavoisier,  but  witli  a 
<^ssent  fi-iiin  some  of  the  priuciples  of  tliat  philo- 
sopher. This  exception  involved  him  in  a  cun- 
troveray  with  Dr.  Priestley,  which  was  oonducteil 
with  such  courtesy  and  matual  respect  that  it  led 
to  the  warm  personal  fnendship  of  the  ooiubnt- 
ants.  Dr.  Mitchill's  next  pnblic  service  was  the 
estaUishment,  in  17US-1,  in  connexion  with 
Chancellor  Livingston  and  Simeon  De  Witt,  of 
the  Society  for  the  Promotion  of  Agriculture, 
Manufactures,  and  the  Useful  Arts.  He  delivered 
the  first  public  address  before  tiiis  Uidy,  and  in 
17S6  made  his  report  on  tlie  Mineralogy  of  the 
State  of  New  York.  This  was  the  first  work  of 
the  kind  undertaken  in  the  United  States,  and 
secarcd  its  author  a  wide  reputa^n  in  Europe 
as  well  as  his  own  country.  It  is  published  in 
the  first  volume  of  tlie  Medical  Repository,  a 
periodical  wliich  was  commenced  in  17U7  by  Dr. 
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Mitchill,  in  connexion  vrith  his  friends  Dra.  Ed- 
ward Miller  and  Elihn  H.  Smith,  and  of  whioh 
he  continued  eilitur  for  more  than  sixteen  yeara. 
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lOeas  a  sdentdfio  and  literary,  as  well  as  medical 
periodical,  and  was  published  in  quarterly  num- 
bers. 

On  the  23d  of  June,  1799,  Dr.  Mitchill  was 
married  to  Mrs.  Catharine  Cock,  daughter  of 
Samuel  Akerly.  After  this  event,  by  which  he 
became  possessed  of  an  ample  fortune,  ne  devoted 
himself  entirely  to  scientinc  and  public  occupa- 
tions. 

In  1807,  on  the  organization  of  the  College  of 
Physicians  and  Surgeons  of  the  City  of  JNew 
Yorky  he  was  appointed  its  first  professor  of 
chemistry,  an  office  which  his  political  duties 
compelled  him  to  decline,  he  having  been  elected 
in  1800  a  member  of  the  Hotise  of  Representa- 
tives, and  in  1804  of  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States.  After  the  expiration  of  his  term,  in 
1809,  he  was  re-elected  to  the  House.  He  sub- 
sequently accepted  a  "professorship  of  botany  and 
materia  medica,  on  the  re-organization  of  the  in- 
stitution in  1820,  and  discharged  its  duties  until 
1826,  when,  in  consequence  of  difficulties  with 
the  trustees,  the  entire  body  of  professors  resigned. 
In  addition  to  the  literary,  scientific,  and  political 
labors  we  have  mentioned.  Dr.  Mitchill  w;is  an 
active  member  of  most  of  the  learned  societies 
of  Europe  and  America.  Numerous  papers  by 
him  are  included  in  their  Transactions ;  and  he 
was  often  called  upon,  at  the  anniversaries  of 
those  of  his  own  city,  to  appear  as  their  orator. 
His  multifarious  productions  are  consequently 
scattered  over  a  number  of  separate  pubHcations 
and  collections  of  pamphlets,  and  are  somewhat 
overshadowed  by  the  reputation  of  the  learned 
bodies  with  which  they  are  connected.  They 
have  fallen,  to  some  extent,  into  an  unmerited 
oblivion- 

His  elaborate  History  of  the  Botanical  Writers 
of  America  may  be  found  in  the  collections  of  the 
New  York  Historical  Society.  Ilis  valuable 
work  on  the  Fishes  of  New  York,  the  scientific 
speciality  for  which  he  is  particularly  held  in  re- 
pute, was  printed,  with  illustrations,  in  the  Tran- 
sactions of  the  New  York  Literary  and  Philo- 
sophical Society. 

In  addition  to  these  scientific  productions.  Dr. 
Mitchill  was  the  author  of  an  aadress  delivered 
at  the  old  Presbyterian  Church  in  Wall  street. 
May  12,  1795,  before  the  Tammany  Society  or 
Columbian  Order,  containing  a  semi-fanciful, 
semi-historical  account  of  the  famous  Indian  chie^ 
the  patron  saint  of  the  organization;  and  or 
funeral  discourses  in  honor  of  Jefferson,  Thomas 
Addis  Emmet,  De  Witt  Clinton,  and  Dr.  Bard. 
In  the  progress  of  the  discourse  on  Jefferson,  he 
has  a  happy  remark  on  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence :  "  For  sententious  brevity,  strong  ex- 
pression, and  orderly  disposition  of  the  topics,  the 
reading  of  it  always  brings  to  my  mind  that  in- 
comparable performance,  the  Litany  of  the 
Christian  Church,  In  this,  miserable  sinners  in- 
voke the  Father  of  Heaven ;  in  that,  suffering 
subjects  submit  facts  to  a  candid  world.  In  the 
latter,  the  One  in  Three  is  entreated  to  spare  from 
all  evil  and  mischief  those  who  have  been  re- 
deemed ;  in  the  former,  a  worldly  prince,  for  a 
continuance  of  cruelties,  is  denounced  as  a  ^rant 
and  xmfit  to  be  the  ruler  of  a  free  people.  In  the 
Litany,  the  church  supplicates  blessings  and  com- 
forts from  a  being  willing  to  grant  them ;  in  the 


Declaration,  the  nation  pots  at  defiance  the  powv^r 
that  neither  pities  nor  forgives.*^ 

The  Tammany  address  pretends  to  ftimif^  a 
biography  of  that  worthy,  who  appears  to  have 
been  an  Indian  St  Patrick.  It  contains  an  ora- 
tion purporting  to  be  delivered  by  the  chie^ 
which  we  annex,  with  a  preliminary  passage 
explaining  the  circumstances. 

The  doctor  occasionally  addressed  a  few  verses 
to  his  wife,  embellished  the  album  of  a  lady  peti- 
tioner, or  translated  some  Latin,  Greek,  or  ItaHan 
poem  which  attracted  his  fancy.  He  was  a  fluent 
speaker,  possessed  a  pleasant  vein  of  humor,  and 
presided  over  the  Sour  Krout  or  addressed  the 
Turtle  Club,  associations  formed  for  the  indul- 
gence of  gastronomy  and  hilarity,  with  the  satfbe 
acceptability  as  the  Senate  or  hall  of  science. 
He  was  fond  of  society,  and  was  at  all  times 
ready  to  receive  and  answer  scientific  inquiries. 
His  suavity  was  often  mistaken  for  acquiescence. 
His  hospitality  to  new  ideas  as  well  as  new  comers 
occasionally  fed  him  into  mistakes;  though  his 
patient  attention  to  the  plans  of  theorizers  was 
often  construed  into  and  reported  as  an  acqui- 
escence in  views  which  he  was  far  irom  adopting. 
The  doctor  was  too  prominent  an  object  to  escape 
the  shafts  of  the  wits  of  the  dav,  and  tliev  were 
not  at  all  backward  in  availing  themselves  of  the 
opportunity.  He  probably  enjoyed  the  jokes  of 
the  Croakers  and  Fanny,  as  well  as  the  rest  of 
the  town,  and  sometimes,  as  in  the  case  of  his 
early  faith  in  steam  navigation,*  had  the  satisfko- 
tion  of  seeing  time  turn  the  laugh  on  his  oppo- 
nents. 

An  idea  which  Mitchill  at  one  time  advocated 
with  considemble  ingenuity,  was  a  new  name  for 
the  country.  Of  this  there  is  a  record  in  a  pro- 
duction in  1804,  attributed  to  his  pen — An  Ad- 
dress to  the  Fredes  or  PoopU  of  the  Unittd  States^ 
on  the  28th  anniversary  of  their  independence.  A 
parenthesis  on  the  title-page  of  this  brief  pamphlet 
further  explains  the  designation.  *'^  Tlie  modem 
and  appropriate  name  of  the  people  of  the  United 
States  18  Fredes  or  Fredonians,  as  the  geographi- 
cal name  of  their  country  is  Fredon  or  Fredonia, 
and  their  relations  are  expressed  by  the  terms 
Fredonian  or  Fredish,"  The  address  is  in  verse, 
and  celebrates  the  blessings  enjoyed  by  America 
in  the  fruits  of  its  Revolution,  the  establishment 
of  the  Constitution,  and  the  general  progres  of 
civilization,  particularly  in  the  extension  erf  light- 
houses and  the  post-ofnoe.  The  idea  of  Mitchill 
was  to  provide  a  peculiar  designation,  a  national 
name  for  the  people  of  the  United  States.  Apa- 
'  laohian,  Alleghanian,  and  other  terms  have  been 
also  projected  to  nieet  the  same  supposed  want ; 
and  a  few  years  since  there  was  a  debate  on  the 
topic  in  the  New  York  Historical  Society ;  but  if 
ever  the  matter  was  seriously  thought  of  it  has 
quite  rapidly  been  rendered  unnecessary  by  the 
growth  of  the  country',  in  filling  up  to  so  great  an 
extent  the  geographical  limits  of  the  appeUanon 
now  univei^ly  awarded  of  American.  Mitefafll, 
who,  like  father  Shandy,  had  a  theory  d  names, 
was  ingenious  in  hitting  upon  Fredonia,  a  term 
suggestive  at  once  of  a  generous  idea,  and  of  such 

*  Mitchill  WBS  ft  wnrm  and  tnfhientlal  adrooste,  tn  tbe  Le|i9- 
Iftture,  in  tbo  fooe  of  mnch  ridicule  and  OK>oaitloii,  of  th«  act 
pas#«d  in  1798.  whicli  conferred  on  Livingston  and  Fnlton  tlio 
exolnsiye  right  to  navigate  the  waters  of  New  York  by  steam. 
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readily  grammatical  adaptation  as  a  nomi  and  ad- 
jective m  Frede  and  Fredish* 

One  of  the  social  gatherings  of  the  doctor^s 
day  was  styled  the  Krout  Club.  It  was  composed 
of  descendants  of  the  original  settlers  of  the  city 
of  New  York,  who  met  together  to  eat  a  dinner 
^^  after  the  manner  of  the  ancients  *^  of  Holland. 
Cabbage  in  yarious  culinary  forms  was  a  leading 
ingredient  of  the  feast,  and  it  was  customary, 
after  the  election  of  a  presiding  officer,  to  crown 
him  with  a  cabbage  head  neatly  scoop^  out,  and 

{)lace  on  his  shoulders  a  mantle  composed  of  the 
eaves  of  the  same  respected  esculent  Br.  Mit- 
chill  accepted  an  invitation,  on  one  occasion,  in 
1^2,  to  one  of  these  dinners,  and  being  chosen 
Cirand  Xrout,  delivered  the  following  address, 
while  arrayed  in  the  insignia  of  his  office,  har- 
monizing happily  with  the  sportive  character  of 
the  occasion : 

This  association  owes  its  oriffin  to  our  venerable 
and  festive  ipcestry.  The  cabbage  is  iU  emblem, 
and  a  good  symbol  it  is.  The  Bourbons  displayed 
their  exalted  lily,  and  the  Bonapartes  their  humble 
violet  The  pine  tree  gave  character  to  the  money 
coined  before  the  revolution  in  Massachusetts^  and 
the  white  rose  and  red  rose  distinguished  the  parties 
of  York  and  Lancaster  as  they  formerly  existed  in 
England  The  Scotch  are  proud  of  their  thistle,  the 
Jrim  of  their  shamrock,  and  the  Welsh  of  their 
leek. 

The  virtues  of  the  cabbage  surpass  all  these,  and 
are  worthy  of  the  highest  eulogium.  The  plant 
belongs  to  the  natural  family  of  the  antiscorbutics. 
It  is  capable  of  purifying  the  blood,  and  of  rectify- 
ing the  humors.  Whether  eaten  raw  or  boiled,  or 
after  preparation  in  our  excellent  way  of  Sour 
Krout  the  article  is  worthy  of  particular  commenda- 
tion. The  sherris-sack  celebrated  by  Falstaff  is,  not- 
withstanding its  extraordinary  virtues,  far  inferior 
to  Krout  I  recommend  to  all  Scurvy  fellows, 
wherever  they  may  be,  a  course  of  this  sovereign 
remedy  to  make  them  sound  and  whole. 

Great  exertions  are  mode  by  gardeners  and  farm- 
ers to  cultivate  the  precious  vegetable  in  large 
quantity  and  of  good  quality.  Their  industry  is 
stimulated  by  the  premiums  of  patriotic  societies. 
They  do  well  in  granting  such  premiums.  Its  nutri- 
tious and  succulent  leaves  increase  the  cow*s  mea- 
sure of  milk ;  which  when  mingled  with  eggs  gives 
us  enstards,  with  iunglass  regales  us  with  blanc 
mange,  and  when  converted  into  butter  ministers  to 
our  taste  and  luxury  in  an  hundred  waya 

Best  member  in  the  family  of  Brassica  I  salu- 
brious Ib  the  employment  and  sweet  the  reward  of 
rearing  thee,  of  tending  thee  and  preparing  thee  for 
the  mouth  and  the  stomach ! 

Moral,  and  sober,  and  industrious  are  the  persons 
who  are  devoted  to  thee !  Thou  impartest  strength 
to  the  muscles,  sensibility  to  the  nerves,  and  integri- 
ty to  the  brain.  The  social  principle  is  safe  in  thy 
keeping.  Thy  constitution  is  such  that  ardent  and 
intoxicating  mrink  cannot  be  i>repared  from  thee. 
Thou  Bustainest  without  exhausting,  and  invigoratest 
without  depression.  Thy  votaries  here  present  give 
evidence  in  their  looks  and  conduct  how  admirably 


*  A  7etr  oriwo  later.  In  180S,  Fesaenden,  in  the  notes  to  his 
Jfoboeracpf  has  this  repudiation  of  the  term:  ** Fredonla  is  a 
cant  phrase,  wlilcb  ceita'n  small  poets  or  prosaie  scribblers,  we 
fcrgel  which,  wonld  hare  us  adopt  as  an  appcllatioQ  to  desig- 
nate the  United  States  of  America.  At  a  time  like  this*  when 
inlsrale  and  licentioosness  are  the  order  of  the  day,  there  can 
be  bnt  little  propriety  In  coining  new  phrases  to  enrich  the  vo- 
cahuiazy  of  sedition.** 


thou  oonducest  to  innocent  recreation  and  to  festive 
joy.      Thy  name  has  been  abused,  as  if  to  cabkage 
were  to  piuer  or  steal   I  repel  with  indignation  this 
'  attempt  to  sully  thy  fame. 

Dr.  Mitchill  also  addressed  the  Turtle  Club,  an 
association  of  the  "  solid  men  "  of  the  city,  who 
assembled  in  a  grove  atHoboken  to  increase  their 
solidity  by  a  plentifhl  repast  on  the  aldermanic 
dainty.  After  a  learned,  scientific,  and  classical 
dissertation  on  the  testudo^  natural,  military,  and 
mythological,  he  continues : — 

With  so  many  excellent  and  memorable  qualities, 
it  is  by  no  means  a  circumstance  of  marvel,  that  the 
name  of  a  feathered  favorite  should  have  been  trans- 
ferred to  this  amphibious  creature.  The  resident 
of  the  groves,  where  the  leafy  foresters  stand  close 
enough  to  exclude  piercing  sunshine,  and  where  the 
domestic  locust  trees  (robiuia),  limetrees  (tilia),  and 
tulip  trees  (liriodendron),  stretch  out  their  arms  as  it 
were  to  welcome  those  exotics  the  poplars  from  the 
Po,  and  the  willows  from  the  Euphrates,  to  become 
joint  tenants  with  them,  the  Dove  has  been  obliged 
to  surrender  a  part  of  her  title,  and  by  an  odd  per- 
version of  language,  the  Turtle  means  the  cooing 
bird  of  Fredonia,  and  also  the  four-footed  reptile  of 
Bahama.  * 

From  the  extraordinary  and  multifarious  functions 
of  this  oviparous  quadruped,  a  riddle  was  composed 
by  the  witty  Syraposius,  propounding  the  question 
whether  that  living  existence  was  a  beast  a  fish,  or 
a  harp,  as  you  may  read  in  his  collection  of  enigmas. 

After  a  statement  of  these  particulars,  I  feel  more 
thau  ordinary  satisfaction  in  observing  that  some  of 
the  nations  of  the  south  regard  the  green  tortoise  as 
a  sacred  object ;  a  peculiar  gift  of  the  Great  Master 
of  Breath.  Certain  of  them  have  proceeded  so  far 
under  this  persuasion,  as  to  denominate  him  the  Ftsk 
of  God,  or,  in  the  dialect  of  the  French  colonists, 
Poisson  de  Dieu,  The  correct  and  honest  indigenes 
ascribe  to  tlie  soup,  or  in  other  words  the  decoction 
of  its  flesh,  swallowed  after  a  venomous  draught  has 
been  received  into  the  stomach,  the  most  astonishing 
efifects  as  an  antidote  or  counter  poison. 

What  more  shall  I'say  on  this  bead  ?  Wliy,  truly, 
that  this  exquisite  preparation  surpasses  all  the  other 
compounds  of  the  kitchen  and  the  shop.  Perhaps 
there  is  no  other  known  that  possesses  in  so  eminent 
a  degree  the  properties  both  of  food  and  medicine. 
It  b  an  aliment  of  the  most  palatable  and  nutritious 
kind ;  so  elaborated  by  ooction  in  the  cauldron,  that 
very  little  digestion  in  the  stomach  is  necessary.  It 
assimilates  with  our  nature,  and  becomes  part  and 
parcel  of  our  living  frame  more  readily  than  almost 
any  other  substance ;  subduing  crudities,  renderiuff 
the  humors  bland,  and  promotmg  good  humor  and 
hilarity  to  an  extraorniuary  degree.  It  begets 
amenity  and  suavity  of  temper.  It  diminishes  the 
pronenees  to  give  and  to  take  offence,  and  I  proclaim 
the  information  to  the  universe  that  no  quarrel  be- 
tween the  members  has  ever  arisen  upon  this  hal- 
lowed spot  rendering  a  settlement  necessary  by 
single  combat 

Nor  are  its  virtues  less^  prominent  as  a  prophylac- 
tic, or  preventer  of  disease.  Come  hitner,  all  ye 
lean  and  tabid  sufferers  I  Ye  who  are  wasted  by 
atrophy  and  emaciation  I  and  ye  who  are  lingering 
with  hectic  fever  and  kino's  evil  1  Approach,  I  say, 
and  receive  the  benefit  ox  a  panacea  incomparably 
better  than  the  boasted  balsams  which  occupy 
columns  of  the  gazettesw  Invitation  is  hereby  in 
like  manner  given  to  all  who  are  in  jeopardy  from 
malignant  disorders,  whether  engenderea  from  mor- 
bid distemperature  within  the  system,  or  through  a 
sickly  commixture  of  the  atmospheric  elements,  oi 
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by  the  introdactioii  of  a  virus  from  a  foreign  place, 
^ow,  ye  supporters  of  import<^d  contogiou  in  the 
yellow  fever,  that  the  tropical  latitudes,  which  are 
accused  of  sending  us  the  Dane,  must  be  allowed  the 
credit  of  forwarding  likewise  the  remedy. 

It  has  been  regretted  by  some  persons  of  taste, 
that  the  Tortoise^  like  tl^e  turtle,  is  not  furnished 
with  wingd ;  thpse  nimble  members,  which  conyert 
a  child  into  a  Cupid,  a  )^orse  into  a  Pegasus,  a  per- 
sonified breeze  into  a  Zephyr,  and  loo:^  words  mto 
a  compact  sentence.*  The  fancy  of  the  poet  and 
the  coiouriog  of  the  painter  may,  however,  supply 
this  defect  Imagination  may  thus  be  strengthen^ 
to  conceive  how  the  supporter  of  men  imd  things 
shall  soar  from  the  element  on  which  he  has  floated 
time  immemorial,  and  give  us  a  flight  through  space, 
combining  the  velocity  of  a  meteor  with  the  eccen- 
tricity of  a  comet,  or  transporting  the  whole  of  his 
]>onderous  charge  in  a  way  that  the  ingenious  and 
mventive  Greeks  never  comprehended,  to  the  region 
of  perfect  beatitude. 

The  most  celebrated  of  Dr.  Mitohill's  poetical 
productions  fire  his  translations  of  the  third  and 
fifth  of  the  Piscatory  Eclogues  (five  in  number) 
pf  Sannazarius,  a  Neapolitan  pastoral  poet  of  the 
age  of  Leo  X.  De  Witt  Clinton,  in  a  note  to  his 
address  before  the  Literary  and  Philosophical  So- 
ciety, gives  the  first  of  these  as  a  "  literary  curi- 
osity "  of  interest  in  connexion  with  the  Doctor's 
investigations  on  ichthyology,  and  follows  with  the 
second,  as  "procured  from  Dr.  Mitchill  by  the 
editor."  The  first  is  a  dialogue  between  Celadon, 
Mopsus,  Ohronus,  and  lolas,  four  fishermen,  who 
extol  the  channs  of  their  mistresses,  Ohloris  and 
Nisa,  by  similes  drawn  from  their  occupation. 
In  the  second,  the  punishment  inflicted  by  an  en- 
chantress, Herpylis,  upon  Moeon,  a  faithless  swain 
who  had  deserted  a  maiden  and  thus  driven  her 
mad,  and  the  passion  of  Thelgon  for  the  unpitying 
nymph  Galatea,  are  dwelt  upon. 

Similes  like  the  following  hit  MitchilFs  fency  :- 

With  weeping  dewy  wet  this  spunge  appears; 
Oh  sea-gix>wn  spunge  imbibe  my  copious  tears; 
And  as  thy  thirsty  pores  the  drops  mhale, 
May*6t  thou  ungrateful  Meson's  breast  assoiL 

Revolve,  thou  wheel,  my  bands  pursue  your 
race. 

And  whirl,  0  spindle,  with  a  hurried  poee. 

The  pumice  fattens  as  the  waves  subside, 
That  tOd6*d  by  winds,  conveyed  it  far  and  wide ; 
But  how  can  I,  oppress'd  by  poignant  grief. 
From  empty  words  juid  moaning,  hope  relief! 
And  all  tne  wrongs  by  gracele^  Moson  done 
Shall  I  content  repay  in  words  alone  f 

Revolve,  thou  wheel,  my  bauds  pursue  your 
race. 

And  whirl,  0  spindle,  with  a  hurried  pace. 

In  the  following  poems  he  has  also  shown  his 
affection  for  his  favorite  sciences. 

XLEOT  OH  ▲  SHEIJ>-THX  HAUTILUS. 

I  saw  thee,  beauteous  form, 
As  late  I  walked  the  oceanic  strand, 
And  as  my  curiosity  was  warm, 

I  took  thee  in  my  hand. 
Soon  I  discovered,  a  terrific  storm. 

Which  nothing  human  could  command, 
Had  robbed  thee  of  thy  life  and  cast  thee  on  the 
sand. 


•  K^ta  Hrepotyraf  winged  words. 


Thou  wast  a  house  with  many  ehambers  frsaght. 

Built  by  a  Nautilus  or  Argonaut, 

With  fitness,  symmetry,  and  skill. 

To  suit  the  owner's  taste  and  sovereign  wiLL 

In  curves  of  degance  thy  shape  appears. 
Surpassing  art  through  centuries  of^years, 
By  tints  and  colours  brilliant  made. 
And  all, — the  finished  workman  has  display^cU. 

In  life  thy  home  was  near  Manilla's  shore. 
Where  on  the  bottom  gi'oves  of  coral  grow. 
And  when  aweaiy  of  thy  seat  below. 

Thee  and  thy  aivhitect  the  flood  uplifted  bore. 

Then  on  the  surface  of  the  placid  wave. 
With  ffuiding  oars  and  elevated  sail. 
Thou  aidst  enjoy  the  pleasure-breathing  gale. 

And  in  the  sea  thy  healthy  body  lave. 

To  thee  allied  is  noany  a  splendid  shell, 
Ih  which  a  fair  Mollutca  used  to  dwell. 
Such  as  the  Harpn,  marked  with  chorded  signs. 
The  Mu9ica,  with  imitative  lines. 
The  Cowry,  with  its  spots  and  figures  gay. 
The  Cone,  distinguished  by  its  nch  array. 
The  smooth  Volute,  that  ^ossy  beauty  Dears, 
The  prized  Secdaria,  with  its  windii.g  stairs. 
The  Murex,  famous  for  its  purple  dye. 
The  Trochus,  dressed  to  captivate  the  eye. 
And  Buccinum  and  Strombus,  taught  to  sound 
Their  signal  notes  to  every  region  round. 

These  sorts  and  more,  through  rich  museums  spre^id. 
Are  vacant  dwellings,  and  their  tenants  dead. 
And  though  there's  not  an  occupant  alive. 
The  well  cemented  tenements  survive. 

So  man  erects  in  sumptuous  mode 
A  structure  proud  for  his  abode. 
But  knows  not,  when  of  life  bereft. 
Who'll  creep  within  the  shell  he  left 

FTTHAGOKAS  AlTD  SAPPHO,  OK  .THX  DIAMOND  A2rD  TnX  COSC 

Long  time  ago,  'tis  well  exp^e^»ed, 

Pythagoras  the  seer 
This  Question  artfully  addressed 

To  Deauteous  bappho's  ear : 

**  When  hence  thou  shalt  be  forced  to  floe. 
By  transmigration's  power, 
Wouldst  thou  indeed  prefer  to  be 
A  jewel  or  9l  flower  T 

The  Lesbian  maid  these  words  returned 
To  greet  the  Somiau  sage, 
"For  gems  my  taste  has  never  burned. 
And  flowers  my  choice  eugsge. 

"The  glittering  stones,  though  lich  and  lare. 
No  aninintion  knoVv,  * 

While  vegetables  fine  and  fair 
With  vital  action  glow. 

"  The  senseless  gem  no  pleasure  move*. 
Displayed  in  fashion's  use. 
But  flowers  enjoy  their  gentle  loves. 
And  progeny  produce. 

** Then  when  I  shall  surmount,"  she  oriel, 
**  Rude  dissolution's  storm. 
Oh  I  let  me  not  be  petrified, 
But  wear  a  living  form. 

"  Those  matchless  rays  the  diamond  shows, 
With  promptness  I  decdioe. 
That  I  may  dwell  within  the  rose 
And  make  its  blossoms  mine." 

• 

One  of  the  doctor's  literary  amusements  was 
the  pi-epamtion  of  a  pamphlet  of  eiglit  pages, 
bearing  the  title,  ^^  Some  of  the  Memorable  Events 
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and  Oocurrcnces  in  the  Life  of  Samuel  L.  Mitohill, 
of  New  York,  from  the  year  1786  to  1827."  It 
is  a  ohronologioal  enumeration  of  one  hundred 
and  ninety-two  distinct  items  of  the  achievements 
and  associations  of  his  active  career.  We  select 
a  portion  of  the  record. 

1.  Returns  from  Europe  with  the  diploma  of  M.D. 
from  Edinburgh,  obtained  in  1786 — after  having 
been  initiated  into  the  mysteries  of  Free  Masonry, 
in  the  Latin  Lodge  of  the  Roman  Eagle,  by  the 
famous  Joannes  Bruno — 1787. 

2.  Visits  Saratoga  Springs  while  surrounded  by 
the  forest,  and  ascertams  experimentally,  that  the 
gas  extricated  from  the  water  was  fixed  air,  with 
the  power  to  extinguish  flame,  destroy  the  life  of 
breathing  animals,  <bc.  1787. 

4.  Wafics  with  Josiah  Ogden  Hofifman,  William 
Dnnlap,  Joseph  Hunt  and  others,  in  the  very  grand 
procession  for  celebrating  the  adoption  of  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States,  under  the  guidance  of 
Col  Richard  Piatt,  directing  the  place  for  the  Philo- 
logical Society — 1788. 

5.  Attends  the  Treaty  at  Fort  Schuyler,  by  which 
theMingos,  or  Five  Nations  of  Indians,  sold  the  great 
Western  Drstrict  to  the  people  of  New  York,  and 
subscribed  the  deed  as  a  witness — 1788.  Receives 
personal  names  from  the  Oneidns  and  Onondagas. 

1 1.  Exerts  himself  to  form  a  Library  in  the  town 
upon  Long  Island,  where  he  was  bom,  under  the 
name  of  the  "North  Hempstead  Libraiy  Associa- 
tion;** which  still  subsists  and  improves — 1791. 

17.  Exhibits  at  full  length,  in  a  printed  Eas&j,  the 
actual  state  of  learning  in  Columbia  College — 1794. 

19.  Makes  a  detailed  reiwrt  to  the  Agricultural 
Society,  of  his  geological  and  mineralogictd  observa- 
tions during  a  tour  performed  at  their  request,  to 
the  banks  of  the  Hu^lson  for  Coal,  Ac. — December, 
1796 — a  performance  respectfully  quoted  by  Count 
Volney. 

20.  Member  of  the  Assembly  for  the  City  and 
County  of  New- York,  with  Messrs.  Fairlie,  Hunt, 
Arcularius,  Clinton,  Burr,  Swartwout, Storm,  Robins, 
and  Warner — ^April,  1797. 

26.  Makes  the  famous  motion  about  the  sixth 
Levitical  commandment,  in  the  House  of  Assembly 
at  Albany,  requiring  citizens  to  labour  six  days,  as 
well  as  refrain  from  it  on  the  seventh — February, 
1798.     (See  Journal  of  the  House.) 

29.  Delivers  the  Anniversary  Discourse  to  the 
assembled  citizens  on  the  National  Festival,  in  the 
Presbyterian  Church,  Beekman-street— ^Tuly  4, 1799. 

81.  Publishes  a  chart  of  Chymical  Nomenclature 
with  an  explanatory  memoir;  in  which  he  contends 
that  metals  in  their  ductile  and  malleable  state  are 
compounds  of  a  base  with  hydrogen  (phlogiston) ;  as 
in  their  calciform  state  they  consist  of  a  oose  with 
oxygen :  and  that  in  several  there  is  an  intermediate 
condition,  in  which  there  is  no  union  either  with 
hydrogen  or  ox3*gen.  He  extended  the  same  doc- 
trine to  the  greater  part  of  inflammable  bodies — 
1801. 

84.  Corresponds  with  Albert  Gallatin,  Secretary 
of  the  Ti'easury,  on  the  project  for  illuminating  the 
Liglit  Houses  of  the  United  States  with  inflammable 
nii^-April  30,  1802.     (5  5Ied.  Rep.  p.  468—466.) 

56.  Translates  from  tlie  Latin  Lancisi's  book  on 
the  noxious  exhalations  of  Marshes,  at  Washington, 
during  the  winter  of  1806-*7 — afterwards  priut^  in 
the  Medical  Repository. 

69.  Writes  the  introduction  to  the  American  Edi- 
tion of  Assalini's  Observatiotis  on  the  Plague,  Dysen- 
tery, and  Ophthftlmy  of  Ejrypt,  published  by  T.  <fe  J. 
Bwords,  at  New-York— 1806. 


71.  Performs  with  Robert  Fulton  the  first  voyage 
in  a  Steam-Boat — ^August,  1808. 

78.  At  the  request  of  the  College,  delivers  a  public 
£<^o^  upon  Professor  Rush,  one  of  the  most  dis- 
tinguished of  Fredonian  citizens,  and  his  worthy 
friencL 

76.  Visits  Upper  Canada,  and  describes  the  Mine- 
ralogy of  Niagara  Falls — Summer,  1809. 

87.  Brings  up  for  adoption,  by  the  House  of  Re- 
presentatives, a  report  favourable  to  the  nascent 
nations  of  Spanish  America,  and  full  of  good  wishea 
towards  them,  in  their  exertions  to  become  free  and 
independent — December  11,  1811. 

89.  Visits  West  Point,  and  writes  the  Historv  of 
memorable  odcurrences  there,  and  of  the  Military 
Academy — ^May,  1812. 

90.  Visits  his  friend  George  Clinton,  during  his 
last  illness,  at  the  seat  of  government :  and  after  his 
death,  as  Vice-President,  acts  as  a  member  of  the 
joint  committee  of  the  two  Houses  of  Congress  to 
superintend  his  funeral  obsequies — 1812. 

91.  Visits  Harper^s  Ferry,  and  describes  the  Geo- 
logy of  the  Scenery  where  the  Potomac  and  Shenan- 
doah have  forced  their  passages  through  the  Blue 
Mountain — July  4,  1812. 

97.  Acts  as  a  Commissioner  under  the  Navy 
Department  of  the  United  States,  for  constructing  a 
Floating  Battery,  or  heavy  vessel  of  war,  to  defend 
the  coasts  and  harbours  ot  the  United  States :  asso- 
ciated with  Messrs.  H.  Rutgers,  Thl  Morris,  Oliver 
Wolcott,  and  H.  Dearborn,  agents ;  with  R.  Fulton 
as  engineer,  and  A.  A  N.  Brown  as  constructors — 
1813-14. 

102.  Labours  jointly  with  his  patrioHc  neighbours, 
with  mattock  and  shove*,  in  the  trenches,  for  several 
days,  to  erect  fortifications  against  the  enemy — 
1814. 

103.  Acts  with  Hosack  and  Williamson  in  laying 
the  foundation  of  a  Literary  and  Philosopnicm 
Society  in  New-York — 1816.  Reads  a  detailed  nar- 
rative of  the  Earthquakes  in  the  United  States,  and 
in  foreign  parts,  during  1811,  *12,  and  *18.  Offers  to 
the  same  a  description  and  classification  of  166  species 
of  Fish,  chiefly  found  in  the  fresh  and  salt  waters 
adjacent  to  the  City  of  New  York ;  upwards  of  40 
additional  species  were  described  in  Bigelow  and 
Holly's  Magazine,  and  several  more  in  the  Journal  of 
the  Philadelphia  Academy  of  Natural  Sciences. 

106.  As  a  member  of  a  Committee,  joins  his 
friends  in  petitioning  the  Common  Council  for  a 
grant  of  the  building  in  the  North  Park,  for  the 
purposes  of  Literature,  Science,  and  Arts. 

107.  Pronounces  a  public  Lecture  in  explanation 
of  Somnium,  or  Dream,  as  a  state  different  both 
from  wakefulness  and  sleep — November,  1815. 

117.  Makes  an  excursion  to  the  region  watered 
by  the  Wallkill,  with  his  friend  Silvauus  Miller,  and 
at  Chester  they  and  their  companions  succeed  in 
disinterring  a  mammoth — ^August,  1817. 

118.  Joins  Captain  Partridge,  and  other  friends,  in 
an  excursion  to  the  Neversink  Hills,  near  Sandy 
Hook,  and  aids  in  correcting  a  dangerous  mistake 
in  their  altitude,  which  is  in  reality  not  half  so 
great  (less  than  800  feet)  as  had  l>een  conunonly 
supposed  (600  feet). 

122.  Brevet  from  his  Excellency  De  Witt  Clinton, 
LL.D.,  Governor  of  New-York,  Captain  General,  Ac 
for  the  office  of  Surgeon  General  to  the  Militia  of 
the  Commonwealth — ^August  6,  1818. 

128.  Vice-President  of  the  District  Convention, 
which  met  at  Philadelphia,  for  preparing  a  National 
Pharmacopoeia,  whereof  Thomas  Parke  was  Presi- 
dent, and  Lyman  Spaulding  Secretary — June  1, 
1819. 

181.  Acts  with  Samuel  Wood   and   Garret  K. 
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Lawrenoe,  in  reeommending  to  the  public  the 
Willow-leaved  Meadow-Sweet,  or  Spiroea  Salici- 
folia  of  North  America,  as  an  admiraole  article  for 
refreshment  and  health,  and  as  a  substitute  for  the 
tea  of  China— July,  1819. 

147.  Receives  a  splendid  Diamond  Ring  from  the 
Emperor  of  all  the  Russias,  brought  by  Captain 
Joeiah  Barker,  through  Mr.  Pinckney,  the  American 
Charge  d' Affaires  at  St  Petersbilrgh,  pursuant  to  the 
request  of  the  Minister,  Count  Nesselrode— May  28, 
1821. 

151.  Delivers  the  Annual  Oration  to  the  Phi- 
Beta-Kappa  Society  of  Union  College,  Schenectady 
—July  24,  1821. 

156.  Gives  the  public  introductory  Lecture  in  the 
College  of  Physicians,  Ac  on  the  bfe  and  writings 
of  their  late  President  Samuel  Bard,  by  appointment 
of  the  Trustees — November  5,  1821. 

168.  Pronounces  a  Philosophical  Discourse  in  St 
Stephen's  Chapel,  Bowery,  to  the  class  formed  in 
that  Congr^tion  for  cultivating  the  Natural  and 
Physical  Sciences ;  under  the  auspices  of  the  Rector, 
Dr.  Feltus— December  27,  1822. 

170.  Pronounces  a  Discourse  on  the  Life  and 
Writings  of  Sir  Charles  Linnaus,  before  the  learned 
and  fashionable  collection  of  citizens  wlio  assembled 
at  Prince's  justly  celebrated  Botanical  Garden  in 
Flushing,  on  May  24,  1828,  the  anniversary  of  the 
illustrious  Swedes  birth-day. 

172.  On  an  invitation  ttom  Albany  and  a  mission 
ftwm  New- York,  performs,  after  the  Venetian 
ezainple,  the  ceremony  of  marrying  the  Lakes  to 
the  Ocean,  at  Albany,  on  the  day  of  the  unprece- 
dented gathering  of  the  people  to  witness  the  scene 
of  connecting  the  Western  and  Northern  Canals  with 
the  River  Hudson — October  8,  1828. 

175.  Acts  with  William  Bayard,  Charles  King, 
Charles  Wilkes,  and  a  most  respectable  body  of 
otlier  eentlemen,  in  a  general  Committee  to  receive 
for  and  remit  to  the  Greeks  of  the  Morea  and  else- 
where, the  money  contributed  voluntarily  by  the 
Citizens  of  the  United  States,  to  aid  them  in  their 
efforts  to  fr'ee  themselves  from  the  dominion  of  the 
Turks  and  to  establish  an  independence  of  their 
own — a  season  of  particular  excitement  among  all 
ranks — Feb.  7,  1824. 

184.  Acts  with  Richard  Riker,  Jacob  Morton,  R. 
E.  Mount,  and  others,  on  a  central  committee  for  cele- 
brating the  completion  of  the  Western  Canal ;  and  in 
the  vicinity  of  Sandy  Hook,  pronounces  an  address  on 
the  introduction  of  the  Lady  of  the  Lake  to  the 
estate  of  her  spouse  the  Lord  of  the  Ocean — Nov.  4, 


law  Dr.  Akeriy  ;*  but  still  renudns  in  nuumseriptf 
a  ciroomgtanoe  to  be  regretted^  as  its  completioiD 
and  publication  wonld  have  reflected  honor  on  its 
aathOT  as  well  as  snl^ebt. 
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186.  August  20th,  delivers  the  Anniversary  Dis- 
course to  the  Horticultural  Society,  which  was  pub- 
lished by  request. 

187.  September  8,  publislies  by  desire  of  the 
Lyceum,  a  Catalogue  of  the  Geological  Articles  and 
Organic  Remains  which  he  pr^ented  to  their 
Museum,  in  a  pamphlet  of  forty  pnges. 

189.  October  11th,  pronounces  before  the  I^ceum, 
a  funeral  discourse,  oy  appointment,  on  Thomas 
Jefferson,  one  of  its  honorary  members;  which  was 
printed. 

Dr.  Mitchill  died  at  his  residence  in  the  city  of 
New  York,  September  7,  1831.  A  beautifW 
monument  was  placed  over  his  remains,  removed 
several  years  after  his  death  to  Greenwood  Ceme- 
tery, by  his  widow.  The  ohirf  portion  of  his 
extensive  cabinet  of  minerals,  v^ued  at  $10,000, 
was  presentetl  by  the  same  lady  to  the  Lyceum 
of  Natural  History.  His  biography  was  com- 
menced and  nearly  completed  by  his  brother-in- 


snacH  or  tammamt. 


As  the  OBOonomical  and  political  ■ystem  of  our 
legislator,  were  thus  progressing  to  perfection,  news 
was  brought  by  the  young  hunters,  that  a  bodj  of 
strangers  was  approaching;  that  their  dress,  man- 
ners, and  language,  differed  from  every  thing  aeen 
in  those  parts  before;  and  that  with  tokens  of  peace 
and  friendship,  they  waited  ren>ectfully  at  a  distance, 
until  they  should  be  invited  to  advance.  Ttiey 
had,  it  was  said,  presents  of  great  number  and  value 
to  offer,  and  intelligence  of  an  important  nature,  to 
eoomiunicate  to  the  chief  of  the  Taounanitea. 

They  were  instantly  conducted  in  a  plain,  but 
hospitable  manner  to  the  castle:  enougn  of  food, 
and  ^ink,  was  set  before  them ;  and  the  best  dress- 
ed skins  and  the  cleanest  mats  were  offered  them  to 
repose  upon. 

They  then  related  the  errand  on  which  they 
were  sent:  sa3ring,  they  were  the  messengers  of 
Mancx)  Capag,  the  great  Inca  of  Pxar,  and  the 
descendant  of  the  l&n;  that  their  Chief  in  deep 
admiration  and  love  for  the  character  of  Tammany, 
had  dispAtched  them,  in  order  to  testify  the  same, 
and  intreat  the  £svor  of  an  interview;  that  their 
prince  ardently  wished  to  consult  him  on  a  form  of 
government  he  was  about  to  establish  for  the  Peru- 
vian nation ;  that  the  omjmients  of  gold  and  silver, 
the  suits  of  fine  and  costly  clothing,  and  varioas 
other  natural  and  artificial  productions  of  their 
country,  were  brought  along  as  a  friendly  donation ; 
which  they  prayed  he  woald  vouchsafe  to  accept ; 
— and  concluded  with  informing,  that  if  he  could 
acconunodate  their  anxious  prince  in  this  particular, 
Mexico,  a  castle,  nearly  equi-distant  m>m  both 
was  pitched  upon,  on  tneir  p«ut,  as  the  place  of 
meeting. 

Tanunany  was  deeply  affected  with  this  extraoi^ 
dinary  message,  but  before  concluding  upon  the 
ioumey  to  the  south,  he  called  a  general  meeting  of 
his  people,  and  informed  them  of  the  honor  done 
him,  oy  the  Inca.  .  He  expressed  some  desire,  at  first, 
to  accept  the  invitation;  but  the  concern  for  the 
nation,  to  which  he  belonged,  quickly  extinguished 
every  idea  of  carrying  it  into  effect,  "  for  as  I  live, 
not  for  oayself,'*  said  he,  **  but  for  my  people,  I  must 
not  sacrince  their  welfckre,  to  the  gratification  of  my 
individual  curiosity." 

The  Embassy  of  Mamoo  Capao  was  about  to  de- 
part, without  succeeding  in  their  business,  when 
upon  the  suggestion  of  the  considerate  old  men,  and 
prudent  matrons,  that  his  journey  might  be  attend- 
ed with  great  benefit  to  mankind,  Taomiany  with 
their  consent  and  approbation,  which  was  at  length, 
though  reluctantly  sanctioned,  by  all  the  tribes  of 
the  nation,  determined  with  an  accompanyment,  of 
twenty  chosen  young  men,  to  undertake  the  journey, 
and  have  a  talk  with  the  illustrious  Sachem  of  ike 
Andes.  Previous  to  his  departure,  however,  he 
invited  all  his  people  to  come  together,  and  range 
themselves  by  tribes,  before  him.  And  as  he  did 
not,  like  the  equivocating  Ljcurgns,  intend  to  make 
them  promise  to  observe  his  instructions,  until  his 
return,  and  then  go  into  voluntary  exile,  and  die  in 
a  foreign  land ;  he  delivered  a  few  sententious  pre- 
cepts to  each.    They  were  as  true  and  practical  as 


•Dr.  Samiiel  Akerif  died  st  Staten  IsUnd  Jnlj  i.  IStf,  iu 
the  sixtieth  year  of  his  tt^e.  He  wrote  much  on  scientlfle  and 
medical  topics  In  the  Journals,  and  took  an  actiro  part  lo  the 
bomanltarum  eflbrts  uf  his  day. 
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ever  Araam  heard ;  and  were  the  result  of  hia  wis- 
dom, and  experience,  in  drawing  useful  lessons  from 
the  animals  who  tenanted  the  foresta  The  tribes 
rose  one  by  one,  as  he  addressed  them.  Old  Nbstob 
himself  from  whose  Hps,  words  of  liquid  sweetness 
fell  trickling,  was  not  heard  with  more  attention  and 
■ilenee,  than  our  Amerioan  Sage  ;  nbv  did  Solomon, 
in  all  his  glory,  when  he  directed  sluggards  to  learn 
the  ways  of  tne  ant,  and  be  wise,  interpret  nature  in 
•  more  happy  manner: 

Children  of  thejirtt  tribe  I* 

The  eaale  should  be  j^our  modeL  He  Aoars  above 
the  clouiu,  loves  the  mountain  tope,  takes  a  broad 
survey  oi  the  country  round,  and  his  watch- 
fulness in  the  day  time  lets  nothing  escape  him. 
From  him  learn  to  direct  your  thoughts  to  elevated 
objects,  to  rise  superior  to  the  fogs  of  prejudice  and 
passion,  to  behold  in  the  clear  atmosphere  of  reason 
all  things  in  their  true  light  and  posture;  and  never 
expose  yourselves  to  be  surprized,  while  the  sun 
^nes  in  a  fit  <^  drowsiness  or  slumber. 
Children  of  the  teeond  tribe  ! 

The  iyger  afifords  a  useful  lesson  for  you.  The  ex- 
eeeding  agility  of  this  creature,  the  extraordinary 
quickness  of  hissiffht,  and  above  all,  his  discriminat- 
ing power  in  the  dark,  teach  you  to  be  stirring  and 
active  in  your  respective  callings,  to  look  sharp  to 
every  engagement  you  enter  into;  and  to  let  neither 
misty  days,  nor  gloomy  nights,  make  you  lose  sight 
of  the  worthy  object  of  your  pursuit 
Children  r>f  the  third  tribe  ! 

Ton  are  to  pay  attention  to  the  good  qualities  of 
the  deer.  He  possesses  uncommon  readiness  of  hear- 
ing, can  judge  of  sounds  at  a  great  distance,  and 
where  danger  threatens,  and  a  retreat  is  advisable, 
can  force  his  passage  surpriziugly  through  the  thick- 
ets, or  even  make  his  escape  across  the  lakes  and 
rivers  by  swimming. 

In  like  manner,  open  ye  your  ears  to  whatever  is 
passing;  coUeot  the  substance  of  distant  rumors; 
And  learn  before  danger  surrounds  your  corn-fields 
and  wigwams,  what  is  going  on  at  a  distance.  Thus 
ahall  ^ou  be  forewarned,  and  prepared  against 
calamity  from  abroad;  and  if  it  thickens  and 
threatens  you  with  irresistible  force,  you  will  know 
how  to  avoid,  with  prudence,  what  you  could  not 
oppose  with  success. 

Children  of  the  fourth  tribe! 

l^ere  is  one  quality  of  the  vfolf  to  wliich  I  re- 
quest your  attention.  His  wide  extent  of  nostrils, 
eatohes  the  atoms  fioatinjK  in  the  air,  and  gives  him 
notice  of  the  approach  oi  his  prey,  or  his  foe.  Thus, 
when  power  grows  rank,  and  like  a  contagion,  sends 
abroaa  its  pestilent  steams,  I  see  the  wol^likc  myr- 
midons of  Tammany,  the  first  to  rouse,  turn  round 
their  heads,  and  snuff  oppression  in  every  tainted 
breeze. 

Childrbn  of  the  fifth  tribe  I 

You,  my  children,  are  to  take  useftd  hints  from 
the  bvffaloe.  He  is  one  of  the  strongest  animals  of 
the  wildeness;  but  strong  as  he  is,  he*  loves  the 
company  of  his  kind,  and  is  not  fond  of  venturing 
aloTie,  upon  distant  excursions.  This  is  wise  in  the 
buffaloe,  and  wise  will  it  be  in  you  to  imitate  him. 

It  will,  indeed,  be  your  duty  to  acquire,  by  hunt- 
ing, swimming,  running,  and  all  other  manly  ex- 
ercises, ^reat  bodily  vigor,  and  personal  strength. 
But  it  will  be  ridiculous  to  value  yourselves  highly 
on  these ;  a  fall,  a  cramp,  or  a  sprain,  but  too  fre- 
quently disables  an  inoividual ;  and  then,  if  he  is 


*  The  Tammttoj  Society  to  divided  Into  thirteen  tribes ;  cor- 
ntpondlng  to  the  Qumber  of  states  In  the  Union,  when  the 
socMtv  was  Instituted ;  and  each  tribe  boars  the  name  of  an 
animal  according  to  the  Indian  method. 


alone  in  the  woods,  he  may  perish  fbr  want  of  help. 
Operate  in  concert,  stand  together,  support  each 
otner,  and  you  will  be  a  mountain,  that  nobody  can 
move ;  fritter  down  your  strength  in  divisions,  be- 
come the  sport  of  parties,  let  wigwam  be  divided 
against  wigwam,  you  will  be  an  aut-hill,  which  a 
baby  can  kick  over. 

Tammany  told  them,  that  disharmony  would 
terminate  in  their  ruin ;  and  in  union  consisted  their 
salvation ;  and  impressed  his  people  with  the  truth 
of  it,  as  forcibly  as  ever  .dSsop  inculcated  the  same 
doctrine,  by  his  celebrated  fable  of  the  sticks. 
Children  of  the  eixth  tribe  ! 

That  social  and  valuable  creature,  the  dog^  affords 
something  for  yo^  to  profit  by.  The  warmth  of  his 
attachment,  the  disintereste<iness  of  his  friendship, 
and  the  unohangeableness  of  his  fidelity,  mark  him 
as  the  object  of  your  kindness  and  imitation.  Oh  I 
my  children,  I  weep  for  the  faithlessness,  the  false* 
hood,  and  the  deceit  of  man!  Do  but  love  each 
other  with  half  the  warmth,  sincerity,  and  steadit 
ness,  with  which  these  your  constant  hunting  com* 
panions  love  you  all ;  and  happiness,  comfort,  and 
joy  will  make  your  land  their  dwelling-place,  and 
ye  shall  expenence  all  the  pleasure,  that  human 
nature  can  bear. 

Children  of  the  aeventh  tribe  ! 

You  are  to  take  a  pattern  from  the  beaver.  His 
industry  merits  your  observanca  His  perseverance 
claims  your  regard.  His  judgment,  in  the  choice  of 
a  place  for  him  to  live  in,  demands  your  considera- 
tion. Like  him,  you  are  to  avail  yourselves  of  natural 
advantages,  and  opi>or^anities  m  all  .cases ;  and  to 
superadd  to  these  your  manual  improvements,  and 
works  of  art.  In  the  pursuit  of  your  industrious 
project,  no  difficulty  should  deter,  no  obstacle  dis- 
courage you.  Forests  must  be  cleared,  hills  leveled, 
rivers  turned,  to  accomplish  your  plans ;  and  land 
and  water  be  made  to  afford  their  joint  aid,  in  pro- 
moting your  undertaking ;  labour  and  perseverance 
overcome  every  thing ; — ^for  I  have  heard  the  old 
people  say,  their  ancestors  assisted  in  making  the 
sun  light,  and  immense  as  he  appears,  by  ooUecting 
into  a  heap,  all  the  fire-fiies,  and  glow-worms  they 
could  find ;  and  the  moon,  whose  light  is  fainter,  and 
size  smaller,  was  in  like  manner  formed,  by  their 
gathering  into  a  pile  all  the  fox-fire,  or  phoephorio 
rotten  wood,  they  could  procure. 
Children  of  the  eiahih  tribe  ! 

The  squirrel^  my  children,  offers  somewhat  profit- 
able to  you.  It  is  his  practice,  as  he  has  a  foresight 
of  winter,  to  collect  acorns,  chestnuts,  and  walnuts, 
and  carry  them  in  large  quantities  to  his  hole ;  and 
these  thus  treasured  up,  supply  him  with  nourish- 
ment during  the  stormy  season,  when  after  the  fall 
of  the  leaf,  it  would  l>e  dangerous  to  venture  fiar 
abroad.  In  like  manner  it  becomes  you  to  look  for- 
ward to  old  age,  the  winter  of  life,  and  have  some 
provision  ready  to  help  yourselves  with,  at  that 
needy  time.  You  cannot  labour  to  equal  advantage 
every  day ;  it  is  therefore  your  duty  to  collect  some- 
thing ahead,  and  lay  it  by  in  store  against  the  pinch- 
ing severity  of  an  unproductive  season.  This  you 
may  enjoy  by  your  fire-sides,  while  all  around  you 
the  frost  rends  the  trees  asunder,  and  the  white 
powder  lies  so  thick  upon  the  ground,  that  you  can- 
not venture  out  without  your  snow-shoes. 
Children  of  the  ninth  tribe  ! 

Tou  are  to  learn  a  lesson  of  caution  from  the^oo^ 
He  looks  well  before  him  as  he  travels,  examines 
carefully  the  ground  he  treads  upon,  and  takes  good 
care  that  his  enemies  oome  not  on  him  by  surprize. 
By  reason  of  his  wariness,  he  is  not  easily  led  into 
a  stratagem,  and  when  entangled,  by  his  contrivance, 
is  very  successful  in  making  hia  escape.     Thus  may 
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you  proceed  in  your  boameiB  with  oiremnBpeotion, 
ezamine  all  things  around  vou  with  prudence,  and 
never  suffer  the  artifices  of  the  deceiver  to  entrap 
you  unawares.  Such  keen  examination  will  guard 
you  from  difficulties,  and  if  in  the  course  of  nature, 
you  should  be,  in  spite  of  ail  this,  beset  by  them, 
nothing  will  more  effectually  enable  you  to  coitricate 
yourselves. 

CuiLDBKN  <ff  the  tenth  tribe  I 

Hie  Tortoise,  who  supports  on  his  bnok  the  world 
we  inhabit,  offers  a  world  of  instruction  to  you. 
Was  it  not  for  his  benevolence  in  keeping  afloat  on 
the  immense  ocean  in  which  he  swims,  this  land  we 
inhabit  would  soon  go  to  the  bottom.  And  the  dis- 
pleasure he  feels  when  men  leadp  lives  of  idleness 
and  vice,  when  they  auarrel  and  injure  their  neigh- 
bours, or  neglect  their  families,  has  induced  turn 
more  than  once  to  dip  a  part  of  his  shell  under  the 
waters,  and  drown  a  set  of  wretches  no  longer  fit  to 
live.  In  other  cases,  where  he  wished  rather  to 
terrify  than  to  extirpate,  the  angry  movements  of 
his  body  have  caused  distressful  earthquakes,  which 
have  made  our  vallies  to  tremble,  and  have  rocked 
our  mountains  from  their  foundations.  Let  the 
winds  blow  from  what  quarter  they  list,  let  the 
storm  and  the  tempest  howl,  he  withdraws  fh>m  their 
fury,  and  wrups  hmiself  up  securely  in  his  impene- 
trable coat  His  moderation,  for  he  possesses  none 
of  that  feverish  fretfulneas,  which  shortens  life, 
secures  to  him  great  length  of  days.  His  temper- 
ance, for  he  does  not  waste  his  vital  energy  in 
firolicks  and  carousing,  gives  him  an  animation  so 
quick  and  inherent  in  every  Joint  and  member,  that 
it  is  difficult  to  kill  liim.  If  then  you  wish  to  ai- 
tain  to  long  life,  a.id  possess  sensibility  and  comfort 
while  it  Itists,  imitate  the  virtues  of  the  tortoise,  for 
so  shall  you  be  protected  with  armour  lees  vulner- 
able than  his  shell,  or  your  our  own  shields  of  bark 
and  hides,  and  arrive  to  good  old  age  without  danger 
of  earthquakes  or  inundations. 

Children  of  the  eleventh  tribe  I 

I  recommend* to  your  attention  the  wholesome 
counsel  derived  to  man  from  the  Eel.  He  was  never 
known  to  make  a  noise  or  distm'bance  in  the  world, 
nor  speak  an  ungentle  sentence  to  any  living  creature. 
Slander  never  proceeded  from  his  mouth,  nor  does 
guile  rest  under  his  tonguei  He  forms  his  plans  in 
silence,  carries  them  into  effect  without  tumult,  and 
glides  and  slips  along  through  life  in  a  most  easy  and 
gentle  course.  Are  you  desirous,  my  children,  of 
modest  stillness  and  quiet  f  Do  you  wish  for  the 
unenvied  condition  of  retirement  and  humility? 
Would  you  like  to  live  peaceably  among  men  in  the 
uninterrupted  pursuit  of  your  business,  without  at- 
tracting tne  broad  stare  of  the  surrounding  crowd? 
If  such  are  your  desires,  learn  a  lesson  of  wisdom 
from  the  Eel ;  who  although  he  knows  neither  his 
birth  nor  parentage,  but  is  cast  an  orphan  upon 
creation,  yet  shows  by  his  stren^h  and  his  numbers, 
the  excellence  of  the  mode  of  life  he  has  chosen. 
Childben  of  the  twelfth  tribe! 

I  shall  point  out  for  your  improvement  some  ex- 
cellent traits  of  character  in  the  Beab.  He  is  dis- 
tinguished for  his  patient  endurance  of  those  incon- 
veniences which  he  finds  it  impossible  to  ward  off. 
When  frost  and  snow,  with  all  tneir  chilling  horrors, 
surround  him  in  winter,  he  learns  to  live  with  a 
smaller  degree  of  beat  than  he  did  before ;  and  by 
aid  of  his  furry-skin  protects  himself  as  well  as  he 
can  from  tlie  ngor  of  the  season.  When  from  these 
causes  his  supplies  of  nourishment  are  cut  off,  and 
Uttle  or  notning  is  to  be  obtained  to  satisfy  the 
cravings  of  hunger,  he  endures  with  resolution  the 
calamities  which  await  him,  until  the  foodful  season 
shall  arrive.    Thus,  when  scarcity  threatons  your 


country  with  fiumine— whoi  diseases  noxm^  the 
beasts  strew  your  hunting  grounds  with  carcases — 
when  insects  destroy  the  stalks  of  your  beansy  and 
worms  corrode  the  roots  of  your  com — when  the 
streams  refuse  tiieir  accustomed  supplies  of  fish — 
when  hurricanes  and  hail  lay  waste  your  plantati<Kis 
—or  when  the  dlouds  withhold  their  stores  of  rain — 
what  is  to  be  done  ?  Why  certainly,  when  eTerr 
effort  has  been  tried  in  vam,  and  discouraged  ana 
spiritless  you  lay  you  down,  lay  not  yourtelifef  down 
to  die;  but  bear  with  patience  and  resignatioa  ^what- 
ever necessity  imposes  upon  you,  make  the  allow- 
ance of  your  meal  correspond  to  your  stock  of  pro- 
vision ;  and  if  you  have  but  litde,  contrive  with  all 
your  skill  to  make  that  little  do.  Show  yourselTea 
men,  for  it  is  adversity  that  gives  seope  to  |p^eat 
talents,  by  enabling  you  to  endure  wiUi  fortitude 
what  your  best  dii-ected  efforta  have  fSailed  to  sur- 
mount 

Childucn  of  the  thirteenth  tribe  I 

I  call  your  attention  to  the  order  and  eeonomy  of 
the  Bee.  You  observe  among  these  creatures  a  dis- 
dpline  not  surpassed  by  any&ing  f^e  woods  afford. 
The  community  is  like  yourselves,  divided  into 
tribes,  and  each  has  its  alloUed  employment.  Hours 
of  labor,  of  refreshment,  and  of  rest  are  assigned, 
and  each  member  is  obedient  to  the  summons  of 
duty.  Idlers,  vagrants,  and  embezzlers  of  the  publie 
property  have  no  toleration  there ;  and  it  seems  to 
DC  a  pretty  well  establishe<i  maxim,  witli  but  few 
exceptions,  among  them,  that  he  who  works  not  shall 
have  nothing  to  eat  Regularity  and  method  pei^ 
vades  every  department  of  a  government,  whose  un- 
wearied inhabitants  in  their  nights  to  distant  plaeeo, 
posseas  the  singular  secret  of  extracting  tioney 
from  nauseous  and  fetid  blossoms,  and  of  collecting, 
without  injury  to  any  one,  the  whole  sweets  of  the 
surrounding  country,  in  their  own  inimitable  com- 
monwealUi. 

Borrow  from  the  Bees  an  idea  of  arrangement  ia 
business ;  of  the  importance  of  system  to  make  matr 
tors  go  on  aright,  of  the  advantage  accruing  from 
an  accurate  division  and  distribution  of  labor ;  of 
the  equity  causing  every  one  to  contribute  his  share 
to  the  support  of  the  general  weal,  or  be  precluded 
from  participating  its  benefits  and  blessingsi  And 
above  all,  derive  from  their  instructive  example, 
that  alchemy  of  mind,  which  by  an  operation  some- 
what analogous  to  the  production  of  nectar  ^tm 
venom,  converts  private  fulings  into  public  advan- 
tages, and  makes  even  crimes  and  vices  ultimately 
conducive  to  good. 

BROWN  UNIYEESITT. 

The  College  of  Rhode  IbUnd  liad  its  origin  in 
the  conception  and  personal  exertions  of  the  Kev. 
James  Manning,  a  clergyman  of  the  Baptist 
faiUi,  a  native  of  New  Jersey,  and  graduate  of 
Princeton,  who  visited  Newport  in  1763,  for  the 
purpose  of  securing  to  his  brethren  the  infiuenod 
i  of  the  Baptists,  then  in  the  government,  for  the 
!  establishment  of  a  learned  institntion  in  the  in- 
terests of  their  denomination.  A  me^ng  of 
friends  of  the  undertaking  assembled  at  the  house 
of  Colonel  Gardiner,  the  Deputy  Governor;  a 
plan  was  proposed,  and  the  work  set  in  pro- 
gress. A  charter  was  obtained  from  the  General 
Assembly,  in  1764,  for  the  college  or  univeraty, 
in  the  English  colony  of  Rhode  Island  and  Pro- 
vidence Plantations,  in  New  England,  in  Ame- 
rica, with  a  provision  that  the  Trustees  and 
Fellows  should  at  any  time  after  be  at  liberfy  to 
give  it  a  more  particular  name,  "  in  honor  of  the 
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i;rest«6t  an(l  most  distdnftniahed  IwnefBctor."  It 
bore  the  title  of  the  Cullein  of  Rhode  Island  till 
1804,  when  it  became  designated  Brown  Univer- 
Bity,  The  provisions  of  the  charter  pavo  a  pre- 
dominance to  the  Baptist  interest  in  the  nnmher 
of  trustees,  and  the  president  ia  to  be  of  thut 
denomination,  with  an  unrestricted  choice  for  the 
remaining  ofBoers;  but  other  rcliponH  intereat-— 
of  Quakers,  Oonerepitionalists,  and  EpiscopaUons 
— are  reprewntad  in  a  minority  of  the  tmsteee; 
and  it  waa  further  gpecialiy  ennctcd  "that  into 
this  liberal  and  Catholic  institution  shall  never 
be  admitted  any  religions  teats,  bat,  on  the  con- 
trary, all  the  members  shall  for  ever  eiyoy  full, 
free,  abwilnte,  and  nninterrnpted  liberty  of  con- 
science." In  17W5,  Manning  was  chosen  the  first 
president,  and  instnicted  a  few  pupils  at  his 
residence  at  Warren,  where  the  first  Commence- 
ment was  held  in  17M.  A  local  contest  for  the 
seat  of  the  cnlleKB  was  terminated  the  next  year  by 
the  selection  of  Providence,  The  work  of  instmo- 
lion  went  on  with  r^palarity  till  the  Revolniion, 
when  H  gap  occurs  in  the  catalogue  of  Commence- 
ments from  17TT  to  1783.  The  college  was  occn- 
ined  at  this  time  by  the  Btate  militia,  and  as  a 
R«nch  hosjiital  for  the  troops  of  Rochambean, 
In  1786,  the  president  was  elected  to  Congress, 
where  he  gave  his  influence  to  the  eetablisliment 
of  the  Constitution,  still  retaining  his  college 
office.  His  death  occurred  in  1791,  in  his  fifty- 
third  year.  His  personal  character,  says  Allen, 
was  "  of  a  kind  and  benevolent  di^jiositirin,  social 
and  cominunicBtive,  fitted  rather  for  active  life 
than  for  retirement.  Though  he  |>osse«sed  good 
abilities,  he  was  prevented  from  intense  stud^  by 
the  peculiarity  of  his  con.'ititntion.  With  a  digni- 
fied and  m^estic  appearance,  his  address  was 
manly,  familiar,  and  engaging."* 

In  1793  he  was  succeeded  in  the  presidency  by 
the  Rev.  Jonathan  Maxcy,  who,  tlio  year  before, 
upon  ttie  death  of  Stonning,  had  been  cliosen  Pro- 
feawr  of  Divinity.  lie  was  a  native  of  Attle- 
borough,  Mass.,  tmrn  in  176S,  and  is  memorable 
in  the  annals  of  American  eiincation  for  having 
been  president  of  three  colleges,  succeeding  Ed- 
wards at  Union,  when  he  left  the  Rho<le  Island 
institution  in  1802,  and  becoming  the  first  presi- 
dent of  the  college  of  South  Carolina,  at  Colum- 
bia, where  he  died  in  1820.  lie  must  have  pos- 
sessed peculiar  qualification!!  for  the  office.  Judge 
Pitman,  a  graduate  of  the  college  in  the  year 
1799,  dnring  his  administration,  in  nn  Alumni 
Address,!  speaks  of  him  as  "  a  man  of  great 
dignity  and  grace  in  hiR  maimer  and  deportment, 
with  a  conntenance  full  of  intellectual  beanty," 
and  recalls  his  "musical  voice,  graceful  action, 
and  harmonious  periods,"  aocompliihmenta  never 
thrown  away  on  a  position  of  this  kind. 

The  Rev.  Asa  Messer  occupied  the  presidency 
for  twenty-four  yeflrs—fmiii  1802  till  1828.  He 
was  a  graduate  of  the  collie,  and  had  been  long 
employed  in  its  service  as  Tutor  and  Professor  of 
the  Lanpiajfes  and  Matheniatica.  He  survived 
his  final  retirement  from  the  college  ten  years, 
when  he  died  at  the  ago  of  siaty-soven.     The 
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ooll^^  flourished  In  hia  time,  and  vaa  greatly 
aauBt«d  by  the  very  liberal  grants  of  the  Hon. 


Nlcfaolu  Brown. 

Kicholas  Brown,  from  whom  the  instlttttion  then 
took  its  present  name.  This  gentleman,  de- 
scended from  a  pious  ancestor,  who  came  with 
Roger  Williams,  was  bom  in  Providence,  April  4, 
1769.  He  was  a  graduate  of  the  oc)llege  under 
President  Manning.  He  became  a  member  of  the 
Corporation  in  1791,  and  was  punctilious  in 
attention  to  its  interests.  His  mercantile  lile,  in 
the  partnership  of  Brown  and  Ives,  brought  him 
great  wcnltli.  In  1804,  having  previously  given 
a  law  library,  he  fonnded  a  Professorship  of 
Oratory  and  Belles  Lettres  by  a  gift  of  five  thou- 
sand dollars.  In  1823,  he  erected,  at  his  sole 
Siense,  a  second  oiillcge  baildiiig,  which  wag 
led  after  the  Christian  name  of  his  sister,  Hope 
College.  Ue  presented  the  college  with  axtnioo- 
luical  apparatus.  By  his  liberality,  in  1837,  that 
excellent  and  well  furnished  library  institution, 
the  Providence  Athennum,  was  placed  on  ila 
present  footing  of  usefulness  to  that  community. 

For  the  Kbrary  of  the  university  and  the  erec- 
tion of  Manning  Hall,  the  building  in  which  it  is 
now  advantageously  placed,  situated  between  Uni- 
versity Hall  and  Hope  College,  Mr.  Brown  gave 
tiie  sum  of  nearly  thirty  thousand  dolhirs.  He  also 
gave  the  land  for  a  liiird  college  building,  and 
for  the  president's  hoose.  His  donations  by  vrilL, 
and  altf^ther,  amonnted  to  at  least  one  hundred 
thousand  dollars.  This  wortiiy  benefactor,  who 
richly  earned  tlie  honor  cf  the  college  name,  died 
ot  Providence  in  the  seventy-third  year  of  his 
age,  Sept.  2T,  1841.* 

Dr.  Wayland  succeeded  Measer  in  the  presi- 
dency in  1827.    His  administration  has  been  dis- 


advocnted  in  several  publications  with  ability. 

Francis  Wayland  wai  bom  in  1796,  in  the  city 
of  New  York,  of  English  parentage.  In  1811  he 
entered  the  Junior  Class  of  Union  College,  and 
received  his  degree  in  course.      He  then  pursued 
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the  gtody  of  medicine  for  three  years,  and  was 
licensed  as  a  practitioner.  His  views,  however, 
led  him  to  the  ministry,  and  in  1816  ne  entered 
the  Tlieological  Seminary  at  Andover,  where  he 
passed  a  year  under  the  instruction  of  the  late 
Professor  Stuart^  with  whom  he  formed  a  lasting 
firiendship.  Narrow  means  led  Wayland  to  ac- 
cept a  tntorshin  in  Union  College,  a  position 
which  then  involved  a  much  larger  share  of  labor 
and  responsibility  than  at  present,  its  duties  being 
extended  to  nearly  every  department  of  study. 
He  was  tutor  at  Union  from  1816  to  1821,  and 
the  latter  portion  of  the  time  preached  to  a  con- 
gregation at  Burnt  Hills, 

The  friendship  and  character  of  Dr.  Nott  at 
this  time  greatly  influenced  Wayland's  course, 
who  has  availed  himself  of  an  important  oppor- 
tunity in  the  delivery  of  a  literary  address  at  the 
fiftieth  anniversary  of  the  incumbency  of  the  ve- 
nerable President  of  Union,  to  express  his  obliga- 
tions to  one  "  to  whom  he  owed  more  than  any 
other  living  man,"  In  1821  he  became  pastor  of 
the  First  Baptist  Church  in  Boston,  where  he 
continued  for  five  rears.  His  pulpit  stvle  at  this 
period,  clear  and  impressive,  may  be  judged  of 
from  his  volume  of  tHBeounet.  One  of  his  pub- 
lished sermons  of  this  period  on  the  Moral  Dig* 
nity  of  the  Mimionary  Enterpriser  an  eloquent 
production,  has  had  an  extraordinary  success, 
passing  through  many  editions  in  England  ana 
America.  In  1826,  the  year  of  his  appointment 
to  the  Presidency  of  Brown  University,  he  was 
for  a  short  time  Professor  of  Mathematics  and 
Natural  Philosophy  at  Union.  He  entered  upon 
his  duties  at  Providence  in  1827. 

The  influence  of  Dr.  Wayland's  abOity  and 
character  was  now  shown  in  the  new  adjustment 
and  regulation  of  the  college  affairs.  Its  present 
materials  of  books,  a  library  building,  ana  philo- 
Bonhical  apparatus,  were  brought  together  by  the 
aia  of  friends,  and  the  discipline  was  strengthened 
by  the  new  head.  The  new  life  of  the  college 
dates  from  this  time.  The  President  taught  by 
lectures  .in  place  of  the  old  text  books,  and  the 
public  have  participated  in  his  efforts  within  the 
college  by  the  publication  of  his  works  on  Moral 
Scienoe^  Political  Economy^  and  Intellectual  Phv- 
loeophy.  These  works  have  an  English  as  well  as 
American  reputation,  and  the  Moral  Science  has 
been  translated  into  several  foreign  languages. 
To  increase  the  hold  of  the  college  upon  the 
community,  Dr.  Wayland  next  proposed  a  change 
in  its  working  system,  by  which  single  studies 
might  be  followed  and  college  honors  awarded  for 
a  partial  course.  He  had  stated  something  of  his 
views  on  this  subject  in  his  Address  in  1829 
before  the  American  Institute  of  Instruction.  In 
1842  he  published  Thoughts  upon  the  Collegiate 
Syiftem  of  the  United  States^  which  led  to  much 
discussion.  At  length,  in  1850,  at  the  request  of 
the  Corporation  of  Brown  University,  ne  pre- 
sented a  report  discussing  the  matter,  showing 
the  defects  of  the  prevailing  system,  and  his  plan 
for  its  improvement.  He  thought  the  benefits  of 
the  college  should  be  extended  oeyond  the  small 
class  who  pursued  professional  studies,  and  that 
greater  thoroughness  might  be  attained  in  pur- 
suing a  part  than  the  whole  of  a  course  too  ex- 
tended for  the  college  period.  To  carry  out  these 
ends,  in  the  new  provisions  for  instruction,  one 


hundred  and  thirty  thousand  dcJkr?  were  sob- 
scribed  for.  Practically,  the  change  has  been 
successful.  The  nmnber  of  students  has  been 
doubled,  and  they  are  drawn  iSrom  all  classes  ;^ 
while  the  reputation  of  the  college  has  increased. 

Dr.  Wayland  has  also  identified  himself  with  a 
similar  movement  in  the  affiiira  of  his  religioas 
denomination,  by  his  advocacy  of  lay  participar 
tion,  and  a  better  adaptatkm  of  pnlpdt  training  in 
the  work  of  the  Christian  ministry. 

In  addition  to  the  worin  of  President  Way- 
land  which  have  been  mentioned,  are  his  lAtten 
on  Slattery^  addressed  to  the  Rev.  Dr.  Fuller  of 
South  Carolina,  and  his  Life  qf  the  Mieeianmr^ 
Dr.  Judson,  published  in  1653. 

As  a  philosophical  Mrriter,  Dr.  Wayland^s  style 
is  marked  by  its  force  and  deamees.  He  reduces 
his  theme  to  its  simplest  dements,  and  builds  up 
strongly  his  philosophical  structure.  He  moves 
slowly  -at  first,  but  with  increasing  momentum  to 
the  end.  His  reputation  as  an  orator  is  deservedly 
great,  and  the  importance  which  his  pneoBal 
character  gives  to  the  chair  which  be  oocupies, 
undoubted.  Of  his  habitual  manner  in  Mifokiing 
the  argum^it  of  his  subject  in  its  riietorical  ap- 
peal, of  securing  the  convictions  of  his  bearers 
through  their  moral  susceptibilities,  we  mav  take 
the  opening  of  his  high  argument  for  the  missicm- 
ary  enterprise. 

MATTSSW  XXn.  8S.--THS  nSLD  n  TBM  WQKUK 

Philoeophera  have  speculated  roueh  cooceming  a 
process  of^eenaatioo*  which  has  eommooly  be«n  de- 
nominated the  emotion  of  sublimity.  Aware  that, 
like  an^  other  simple  feehng,  it  most  be  incapuble 
of  definition,  they  nave  seldom  attempted  to  defioe 
it ;  but,  content  with  remarking  the  occasions  oa 
which  it  is  ezciteil^  have  told  us  that  it  arises,  in 
general,  from  the  contemplation  of  whatcTcr  is  vast 
in  nature,  splendid  in  intellect,  or  lofty  in  dkh^Qs. 
Or,  to  express  the  same  idea  eon^ewhat  varied,  in  the 
language  of  a  critic  of  antiqwty,f  **  that  alone  u 
truly  sublime,  of  which  the  conception  is  vast^  tha 
effect  irresistible,  and  the  remanbrance  seareeiy  if 
ever  to  be  erased." 

But  although  philosophers  only  have  written 
about  this  emotion,  they  are  finr  from  being  the  only 
men  who  have  felt  it  The  untutored  peasant^ 
when  he  has  seen  the  autumnal  tempest  collecting 
between  the  hills,  aiul,  as  it  advanced,  enveloping  in 
misty  obscurity,  village  and  hamlet,  forest  and  mea- 
dow, has  tasted  the  sublime  in  all  its  reality ;  and. 


*  In  tbe  iN«etlea]  msnagenent  of  th«  college  to  meet  this 
ebeng«,  three  degrees  are  conferred.  That  at  Bachekn-  of 
^  Arts  Is  ffiven  to  students  who  have  parsoed  eonrees  of  oae 
rear  ea^  In  an  Andent  Language,  a  Modern  Language,  ooeta 
Matheroatios,  one  in  Rbetortc,  one  in  History,  a^  one  in  In- 
tellectnal  and  Moral  Phllosonbv,  with  two  others  to  be  dioaeB 
flrom  tbe  studies  of  Natural  Pnilosophv,  CbemistrT  and  Pbjr* 
siology,  Didactics  (a  department  of  lii«ruction  to  toe  i^ilkwo- 
phy  and  discipline  of  school-keeping,  opened  for  those  who 
wish  to  become  proflBsslonal  teachers).  Political  Kconomy,  and 
Geology,  or  fh>m  advanced  courses  in  any  of  tbe  other  depart* 
ment&  The  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Philoeophy  rMolrei 
similar  conditions,  omitting  the  ancient  languages;  while  the 
degree  of  Master  of  Arts  Is  reserved  for  those  who  pur^oe  a 
ftiU  course  of  liberal  education,  to  the  extent  of  eatn  of  the 
Ancient  Languages  for  one  year  and  a  half.  Mathematics  for 
one  year  and  a  half,  one  Modem  Language  for  one  year.  Nata- 
ral  rhlloeophy.  Rhetoric  and  EngH^  Literature,  ChemlsCry 
and  Physiology,  History,  Intellectual  and  Moral  Philosophy, 
each,  for  one  year.  The  remaining  courses  for  this  decree 
must  be  selected  firom  the  courses  in  Political  Economy,  GeiK 
logy,  Didactics,  a  second  Modem  Languace,  or  firom  advaneed 
courses  in  any  of  the  other  departments. — GaCalogoe  of  the 
Officers  and  Students  of  Brown  tJniT.  1868-51 
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wbOrt  the  thunder  has  rolled  and  the  li^htnins 
flawed  aroond  him,  has  exalted  in  the  view  of 
nature  moving  forth  in  her  majesty.  The  untaught 
sailor  hoy,  listlessly  harkening  to  the  idle  ripple  of 
the  midnight  wave,  when  on  a  sudden  he  has  thought 
upon  the  unfathomable  ab3ras  beneath  him,  and  the 
wide  waste  of  waters  around  him,  and  the  infinite 
expanse  above  him,  has  enjoyed  to  the  full  the 
emotion  of  sublimity,  whilst  his  inmost  soul  has 
trembled  at  the  vastneas  of  its  own  oonceptions. 
But  why  need  I  multiply  illustrations  from  nature  I 
Who  does  not  recollect  the  emotion  he  has  felt, 
whilst  surveying  aught,  in  the  material  world,  of 
terror  or  of  vastnesB? 

And  this  sensation  is  not  produced  by  grandeur 
in  n^terial  objects  alone.  It  is  also  excited  on  most 
of  those  occasions  in  which  we  see  man  tasking,  to 
the  uttermost,  the  energies  of  his  intellectum  or 
moral  natnre.  Through  the  long  lapse  of  centuries, 
who,  without  emotion,  has  read  of  Leonidas  and  his 
three  hundred's  throwing  themselves  as  a  barrier 
before  the  myriads  of  Xerxes,  and  contending  unto 
death  for  the  liberties  of  Greece  I 

But  we  need  not  turn  to  classic  story  to  find  all 
that  is  great  in  human  action ;  we  find  it  in  our 
own  times,  and  in  the  history  of  our  own  ooontry. 
Who  is  there  of  us  that  even  in  the  nursery  has  not 
felt  his  spirit  stir  within  him,  when  with  child-like 
wonder  he  has  listened  to  the  story  of  WAsmKoroN  t 
And  although  the  terms  of  the  narrative  were 
scarcely  intelligible,  yet  the  young  soul  kindled  at 
the  thought  of  one  man's  working  out  the  deliver- 
ance of  a  nation.  And  as  our  understanding, 
strengthened  by  age,  was  at  last  able  to  grasp  the 
detail  of  this  transaction,  we  saw  that  our  infantile 
conceptions  had  fitUen  far  short  of  its  grandeur.  O I 
if  an  American  citizen  ever  exults  in  the  contempla- 
tion of  all  that  is  sublime  in  human  enterprise,  it  is 
when,  bringing  to  mind  the  men  who  first  conceived 
the  idea  of  this  nation's  independence,  he  beholds 
them  estimating  the  power  or  her  oppressor,  the 
resources  of  her  citizens,  deciding  in  tneir  collected 
might  that  this  nation  should  be  free,  and  through 
the  long  jears  of  trial  that  ensued,  never  blenching 
from  their  purpose,  but  freely  redeeming  the  ple<lge 
which  they  had  given,  to  consecrate  to  it,  "  their 
lives,  their  fortunes,  and  their  sacred  honor." 

Patriots  have  toilM,  and  In  their  eonntry^  esose 
Bl«d  nobly,  and  tl^lr  deeds,  m  they  deserve. 
Receive  proud  recompense.    Wtiire  In  charge 
Their  namee  to  the  sweet  lyre.    The  historic  mnae, 
Proad  of  her  treasare,  inarches  with  It  down 
To  latest  tiroes;  and  scalptore  In  her  tarn 
Olvee  bond,  in  stone  and  ever  daring  brass, 
To  goard  Uiem  and  immortallxe  her  trost. 

•  •  •  • 

It  will  not  be  doubted  that  in  such  actions  as 
thesa,  there  is  much  which  may  be  truly  called  the 
moral  sublime.  *  If,  then,  we  should  attentively  con- 
sider them,  we  might  perhaps  ascertain  what  must 
be  the  elements  of  that  enterprise,  which  may  lay 
claim  to  this  high  appellation.  It  cannot  be  ex- 
pected that  on  this  occasion,  we  should  analyse  them 
critically.  It  will,  however,  we  think,  \>e  found, 
upon  examination,  that  to  that  enterprise  alone  has 
been  awarded  the  meed  of  sublimity,  of  which  the 
oanccT  was  vast,  the  AOOoifPLisHifENT  arduous,  and 
the  MBANS  to  be  employed  simple  but  efficient 
Were  not  the  object  vtut,  it  could  not  arrest  our  at- 
tention. Were  not  its  aceomplishment  arduous^ 
none  of  the  nobler  energies  of  man  being  tasked  in 
its  execution,  we  should  see  nothing  to  admire. 
Were  not  the  mean*  to  that  accomplishment  tiniple, 
our  whole  conception  being  vague,  the  impression 
would  be  feeblei    Were  they  not  efficient,  the  in- 


in  failure  and 


tensest  exertion  could  only 
disgrace. 

And  here  we  may  remark,  that  wherever  these 
elements  have  combined  in  any  undertaking,  public 
sentiment  has  generally  united  in  pronouncing  it 
sublime,  and  history  has  recorded  its  achievements 
among  the  noblest  proofii  of  the  diffnity  of  roan. 
Bialioe  may  for  a  while  have  frowned,  i^id  interest 
opposed ;  men  who  oould  neither  grasp  what  was 
vast,  nor  feel  what  was  morally  great,  may  have 
ridiculed.  But  all  this  has  so<}n  passed  away. 
Human  nature  is  not  to  be  changed  by  the  opposition 
of  interest,  or  the  laugh  of  folly.  There  is  still 
enough  of  dignity  in  man  to  respect  what  is  great, 
and  to  venerate  what  is  benevolent  The  cause  of 
man  has  at  last  gained  the  suffrages  of  man.  It  has 
advanced  steadily  onward,  and  left  ridicule  to  won- 
der ^t  the  inipotence  of  its  shaft,  and  malice  to  weep 
over  the  inemcacy  of  its  hate. 

And  we  bless  God  that  it  is  so.  It  is  cheering  to 
observe,  that  amidst  so  much  that  is  debasing,  there 
is  still  something  ^at  is  ennobling  in  the  character 
of  man.  It  is  delightful  to  know,  that  there  are 
times  when  his  morally  bedimmed  eye  **  beams  keen 
with  honor;"  that  there  is  yet  a  redeeming  spirit 
within,  which  exults  in  enterprises  of  great  pith  and 
moment  We  love  our  race  the  better  for  every 
such  fSact  we  discover  concerning  it,  and  bow  wiw 
more  reverence  to  the  dignity  of  human  nature. 
We  rejoice  that,  shattered  as  has  been  the  edifice, 
there  yet  may  be  discovered,  now  and  then,  a  mas- 
sive pillar,  and,  here  and  there,  a  well  turned  arch, 
which  remind  us  of  the  symmetry  of  its  former  pro- 
portions, and  the  perfection  of  its  original  structtire. 

Having  paid  this  our  honest  tribute  to  the  dignity 
of  man,  we  must  pause,  to  lament  over  somewhat 
which  reminds  tis  of  any  thing  other  than  his 
dignity.  Whilst  the  general  assertion  b  true,  that 
he  is  awake  to  all  that  is  sublime  in  nature,  and 
much  that  is  sublime  in  morals,  there  ia  reason  to 
believe  that  there  is  a  single  class  of  objects,  whose 
contemplation  thrills  all  hciaven  with  rapture,  at 
which  ne  can  gaze  unmelted  and  tmmoved.  The 
pen  of  inspiration  has  recorded,  that  the  cross  of 
Christ,  whose  mysteries  the  angeb  desire  to  look 
into,  was  to  the  tasteful  and  erudite  Greek,  foolish- 
ness. And  we  fear  that  cases  very  analogous  to  this 
may  be  witnessed  at  the  present  oay. ,  But  why,  my 
hearers,  should  it  be  so  ?  Why  should  so  vast  a  dis* 
similarity  of  moral  taste  exist  between  seraphs  who 
bow  before  the  throne,  and  men  who  dwell  upon  the 
footstool?  Why  is  it,  that  the  man,  whose  soul 
swells  with  ecstacy  whilst  viewing  the  innumerable 
suns  of  midnight,  feels  no  emotion  of  sublimity, 
when  thinking  of  their  Creator  ?  ^  Why  is  it,  that  an 
enterprise  of  patriotism  presents  itself  to  his  imagi- 
nation beaming  with  celestial  beauty,  whilst  the 
enterprise  of  redeeming  love  is  without  form  or 
comeuness  f  Why  should  the  noblest  tmdertaking 
of  mercy,  if  it  only  combine  among  its  essentiid 
elements  the  distinctive  principles  of  the  gospel,  be- 
come at  once  stale,  flat,  and  unprofitable  f  When 
there  is  joy  in  heaven  over  one  sinner  that  repenteth, 
why  ia  it  that  the  enterprise  of  proclaiming  peace  on 
earth,  and  good  will  to  man,  irau^ht,  as  it  would 
seem,  with  more  than  angelic  benignity,  should  to 
many  of  our  fellow-men  appear  worthy  of  nothing 
better  than  neglect  or  obloquy  t 

The  reason  for  all  this  we  shall  not  on  this  oc- 
casion pretend  to  assign.  We  have  time  only  to  ex- 
Sress  our  regret  that  such  should  be  the  fact  Con- 
ning ourselves  therefore  to  the  bearing  which  this  • 
moral  bias  has  upon  the  missionary  cause,>it  is  with 
pain  we  are  obliged  to  believe,  that  there  is  a  large 
and  most  respectable  portion  of  our  fellow-citizens^ 
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other  «ubj«cU  we  bow  vith  oafeigiied  ileference, 
who  look  vith  perfmt  apttthj  upon  the  present 
■ystem  of  eiertionj  lor  evai'Keliiing  the  heathen ; 
Slid  we  h«re  been  (jrently  mLniii  formed,  if  there  be 
not  another,  though  a  very  different  cla«,  who  con- 
uder  thive  eii'rticinn  a  subjeet  for  Hdicide.  Perhaps 
it  may  tend  Bomewhat  to  arouse  the  apathy  of  the 
one  party,  na  well  as  to  moderate  thej:oDtempt  of 
the  other,  if  »e  can  show  that  thia  very  miasioDarj 
eatue  mmbines  within  itaelf  the  etements  of  all  that 
Is  sublime  in  human  piir|>oee,  nny,  eomhines  them  in 
n  loftier  perfection  tliiin  enj  other  eiileriiriw.  which 
frat-  ever  linked  witli  the  destiniea  of  mutk  To 
show  this,  will  be  our  design;  and  in  proeoeuting 
it,  we  flhril  direct  yoor  attention  to  the  oBANOEua 

■nd  the  NATi'at  or  thb  hiajii  od  which  we  rely  for 


When  Dr.  finmncl  Miller  pnWisbed  his  Retro- 
Bpect  of  tlie  Eighteenth  Century,  in  1B03,  he 
remarked,  that  "  there  woa  by  no  ine.ini  a  peneral 
taste  for  litemttire  in  Rhode  Islund ;"  but  this 
position  is  not  confiniieU  by  the  College  onnnJ!". 
rrcvioiiElv  to  tliat  time  it  had  educated  many 
dislinguisned  penwnH  of  the  state,  and  taking  its 
xriidle  career,  inclniling  the  liberality  of  ltd  home 
founders,  it  lia»  contrilmted  its  full  quota  to  the 
American  records  of  this  kind.  Among  ite  early 
grndiioteit  we  read  tlio  nnnies  of  Paid  Allen,  Tris- 
tani  liuqtess,  Ileorv  Whealon,  James  Tullinadge, 
TVilliatn  jlunter.  Two  of  its  old  Professors  or 
Instructors  desen'e  s[  eciaF  notiee,  Dr.  Benjwnin 
Waterhouse  and  the  lion.  Aslier  Robbing 

Itei^iiniin  Wnterhoiise  was  iMim  in  Newport, 
Rhode  Islniid.  Ilis  father,  a  Presbyterinn,  adopted 
Quakerism,  and  the  son  wat  brought  up  ill  the 

triticiple«nf  that  sect,  which  ho  never  closely  fol- 
iwed.  lie  was  a  pupil  of  Dr,  Fothergill,  in  Lon- 
don, and  rcoi-ived  his  nicdicd  depjee  at  I^'yden. 
From  1783,  tor  thirty  years,  he  was  Professor  of 
the  Theory  and  Practice  of  MeiUcine  at  Uarvard. 
From  ITtiS  to  iTdS,  he  was  a  member  of  the 
Bmni  of  Felloivs  of  Rhode  Mnnd  Gollege,  and  in 
1784  was  elected  Professor  of  NattirJ  History. 
He  delivered  at  this  time,  in  the  stato^boose  at 


iTenltj. 

Providence,  the  first  oonrse  of  lectnrae  upon  that 

science  ever  given  in  the  United  Btates.  He  wis 
the  author  of  an  octavo  volume  on  tbe  Junins 
question,  supporting  the  authorship  of  Lord  Chat- 
ham.   He  died  at  Cambridge  in  1846. 

Asher  Rolihins  was  tutor  from  1783  to  1780. 
lie  was  a  native  of  Connecticut,  and  a  graduate 
of  Yale  in  1182.  After  resigning  his  tntorship, 
during  which  he  had  beeomeathomnch  proficient 
in  the  classics,  he  studied  law  with  Attorney- 
General  Channing,  of  Newport,  and  establisiied 
himself  there  in  that  profession.  His  reputatjon 
for  familinrity  with  Greek  was  widely  extended 
among  seholai-i.     He  dieii  in  Febmarv,  1845. 

The  name  of  the  late  Professor  tt'illiam  Giles 
Goddard  is  prominent  in  the  annals  of  the  Insti- 
tution. He  was  of  an  old  Connecticut  familv  irf 
worth  and  public  spiriL  His  father,  William 
Goddard,  was  long  connected  with  the  press,* 
The  son  wa.s  liorn  i  nRhode  Island,  and  was  educated 
at  Drown  I'niversity,  developing  a  taste  for  polite 
literature  which  was  not  checked  by  a  partial 
study  of  the  law.  In  1S14,  he  pnrcha.'ied  ttie 
SAiiiU-Iiland  Ameriean,  aFcHeral  paper  nl  Pro- 
videnoe,  and  was  its  editor  fi)r  eleven  year*.  In 
1823,  ho  received  his  appointment  as  Professor 
of  Moral  Piiilosophy  and  Metanhysics  in  the  Col- 
lege, the  style  of  the  Pmfeseonshi]i  being  chanped, 
in  1834,  to  that  of  Bclles-LeCtres.  lU-healih 
comiielleil  his  resignation  in  1843.  He  died  sud- 
denly, Febru;iry  !«,  1846,  at  tbe  age  of  ftfty-two. 
His  publishetl  writings,  apart  from  his  political 
and  other  newspaicr  topics,  are  his  Brown  Um- 
veniity  Phi  Beta  Kappa  Address  on  "  The  Valne 
of  Liberal  Studies,"  bis  sketch  of  the  first  Pre^- 
dent  Manning,  an  Address  on  tlie  Death  of  Wil- 
liam Henry  Harrison,  and  a  Discourse  on  the 
Change  of  the  Civil  Government  of  Rhode  Island 
inl»43. 
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iinrspapflr  tn  Pn>Tid*i}««.  tbe  Go- 
HKlilod  wllb  PHkrr'i  OuetU  tn 
the  pnblinlLnn  nf  tbe  Ft^iuf*- 
nbl>.lni;(I.  InlTTS-fat  latai 
iblJ!bed  Cill  i;n    Hem 


the  Marrlmd  Journil.  which  he  rnblJ'be 

■  Wh1glnthiiB€Ti>liitltiii.    AnerlheRcT   _ 

Bhode  iBlud.    Hedled  it  ProvldiMMlti  ISIT.  In  bb  Mn 
alglilb  ytor.— Pmr.  W.  Ounindl,  in  Updike'l  Uln.  o(  Si 
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Associated  with  Professor  Goddard  in  the  date 
of  his  appointment,  in  innch  of  his  academical  ca- 
reer, was  Professor  Romeo  Elton,  D.D.,  who  was 
1^  the  head  of  the  department  of  ancient  hm- 
gnages  and  literature.  He  was  a  native  of  Con- 
necticnt,  and  became  a  graduate  of  the  University 
in  1812.  He  was  settled  for  several  years  as  a 
clergyman  of  the  Baptbt  denomination  in  New- 
port, R.  I.,  and  in  1825  was  appointed  to  the 
professorship.  Before  entering  on  its  duties  he 
spent  two  years  in  Europe,  especially  in  Gremaany 
and  Italy.  He  continued  in  the  college  till  1843, 
when  he  resigned,  and  has  since  resided  in  Exe- 
ter, England,  in  retirement  from  active  pursuits. 
His  published  works,  besides  several  sennons,  are 
OcUUnder^s  Century  Sermon^  edited  with  copious 
notes,  and  biographical  sketches;  the  Works  of 
President  Maxey^  with  an  Introductory  Memoir; 
and  more  recently  a  Biographical  Sketch  of  Ro- 
ger Williams^  which  was  first  published  in  Eng- 
land. 

Since  1844  Professor  John  L.  Lincoln  has  been 
at  the  head  of  the  department  of  the  Latin  lan- 
gnage  and  literature.  He  was  born  in  Boston, 
and  early  trained  at  its  celebrated  Latin  school. 
He  became  a  graduate  of  the  University  in  1886, 
and  after  holding  the  office  of  tutor  for  two  years, 
passed  a  considerable  period  at  the  universities 
of  Berlin,  Heidelberg,  and  Halle,  in  Germany, 
and  on  his  return  in  1844  was  appointed  to  the 
professorship  he  now  fills.  His  published  works, 
in  addition  to  numerous  articles  in  reviews,  are 
an  edition  of  Selections  from  Llvy's  Roman  His- 
tory^ with  English  notes,  and  an  edition  of  the 
Works  of  Horace^  both  of  which  are  extensively 
used  and  in  high  repute. 

Professor  William  Gammell  was  a  graduate  of 
the  class  of  1831,  and  was  soon  afterwards  ap- 
pointed to  the  Latin  tutorship.  In  1885  he  was 
appointed  instructor  in  the  department  of  rheto- 
ric, and  was  promoted  to  the  professorship  in 
that  department  in  1886,  a  post  which  he  con- 
tinned  to  occupy  till  1850,  when  he  was  appoint- 
ed to  the  professorship  of  History  and  Political 
Economy,  which  he  now  holds.  He  has  published, 
iK^des  numerous  articles  in  reviews,  an  Address 
hrfore  the  Rhode  Island  Historical  Society  on  the 
occasion  6f  the  Opening  of  its  GcMnet;  Life  of 
Roger  Williams^  first  printed  in  Sparks's  Ameri- 
can Biograr)hy,  Second  Series ;  Life  of  Governor 
Samuel  nard,  also  in  Sparks's  Second  Series; 
and  a  History  of  American  Baptist  Missions, 

The  library  of  this  institution,  now  a  muni- 
ficent collection,  dates  mainly  since  the  Revolu- 
tion, at  the  period  immediately  following  which 
its  interests  were  maintained  by  the  gifts  and 
personal  exertions  of  John  Brown,  the  brother  of 
Nicholas,  whose  donations  we  have  mentioned. 
Some  thirteen  hundred  volumes  were  bequeathSfl 
in  1818  by  an  English  Baptist  clergyman,  the  Rev, 
William  Richards,  of  Lynn,  a  native  of  Wales, 
who  gave  his  library  to  the  college,  after  assuring 
himself  of  its  liberal  constitution.  He  was  the 
author  of  a  History  of  Lynn,  in  England,  a  Re- 
view of  Noble's  Cromwell  Memoirs,  and  a  Dic- 
tionary of  Wdsh  and  English.  His  library,  thus 
given  to  the  college,  contamed  a  number  of  Welsh 
books,  many  illustrating  the  History  and  Anti- 
quities of  England  and  Wales,  and  two  or  three 
hundred  bound  volumes  of  rare  pamphlets.    Oon- 
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stant  donations  were  now  heaped  upon  the  col- 
lege shelves  from  various  sources,  including  a  col- 
lection of  gifts  brought  by  Professor  Elton  from 
Europe.  The  Hon.  Theron  Metcalf,  of  Boston, 
gave  a  valuable  series  of  fifty  volumes  of  Ordina- 
tion Sermons,  which  he  had  specially  collected. 
In  1853  there  were  in  the  library  more  than  thirty- 
five  hundred  pamphlets  bound  and  catalogued,  an 
imptjrtant  provision  in  public  collections  often 
neglected.  In  1831  Nicholas  Brown  laid  the  foun- 
dation of  the  present  library  fund  by  a  gift  of  ten 
thousand  dollars.  The  institntion  has  now  a  per- 
manent fund  of  twenty-five  thousand  dollars,  the 
interest  of  which,  applied  to  the  increase  of  the 
library,  has  stirred  it  with  m^jny  of  the  most  costly 
and  valuable  books  to  be  found  in  the  country. 
A  special  collection  of  tiie  Ohurch  Fathers  and 
writers  of  the  Reformation  period  was  added  to 
the  library  in  1847,  at  an  expense  of  two  thou- 
sand dollars,  obtained  at  the  suggestion  of  the 
Rev.  Samuel  Osgood.  The  gathering  of  Ameri- 
can historical  materials  has  also  been  faithfully 
pursued.  A  liberal  policy  is  pursued  in  the  con- 
duct of  the  library.  Reuben  AWridge  Guild  is 
the  present  librarian  ^n  1855),  having  succeeded 
Oharies  C.  Jewett,  in  1848.* 

By  the  Triennial  Catalogue  of  the  University  of 
1852,  it  appears  that  the  whole  number  of  gra- 
duates to  that  time  was  1784,  of  whom  1178 
were  living.  Of  these  477  pursued  divinity,  of 
whom  825  were  living. 

JOSIAS  LYNDON  ABNOLD. 

JosiAS  Lyndon,  the  son  of  Dr.  Jonathan  Arnold, 
was  bom  in  Providence  in  the  year  17G5.  The 
family  removed  soon  after  to  St.  Johnabury,  Vt. 
Arnold  entered  Dartmouth  College ;  on  the  com- 
pletion of  his  course  taught  school  for  a  few 
months  in  Plainfield,  Conn.,  and  then  conunenced 
the  study  of  the  law  in  Providence.  He  was  ad- 
mitted to  practice,  but  instead  of  pursuing  his 
profession,  accepted  the  ofiSoe  of  tutor  at  Brown 
University.  On  his  father's  death  in  1792,  he 
removed  to  St.  Johnsbury,  where  he  married 
Miss  Perkinson,  March,  1795,  and  died  after  a. 
ten-weeks'  illness  on  the  7th  June,  1796. 

His  poems  were  collected  after  his  death  m  a 
small  volume,  with  a  biographical  preface  signed 
James  Burrell,  jun.  The  editor  has  perfonned 
his  duties  carelessly,  as  he  has  included  &  poem 
entitled  The  Dying  Indian,  which  is  to-  be  found 
in  Freneau's  Poems,  ed.  1795,  p.  59.  The  re- 
maining contents  of  the  volume  consist  of  trans- 
lations and  imitations  of  Horace,  one  of  which  is 
in  the  style  of  Stemhold  and  Hopkins* 

It  was  published  in  the  "Dartmouth  Eagle," 
accompanied  by  a  note. 

Mb.  Dunham, — 

I  am  an  admirer  of  the  simplicity  of  Stemhold 
and  Hopkins  ;  and  am  happy  to  find  that,  even  in 
this  enlightened  age,'  those  venerable  bards  of  an- 
tiquity have  not  only  ambitious  imitators,  but  even 
formidable  rivals.  If  the  following  translation  has 
any  claim  to  excellence  in  this  neat  style,  you  are 


•  Mr.  Jcwett's  SmlthsoDlsn  Beport  of  the  XT.  B.  Public  14 
braries  (185^  oontaios  ft  fall  notice  of  the  University  Libra 
rleSf  pp.  oft-^.  See  also  its  hlstor/  In  the  preCue  to  Us 
loi^e. 
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rsqttnted  to  give  it  a  place  in  your  Rnx;  not  $o 
much  for  the  amusement  of  your  reader;  om  for  a 
eample  to  young  poete, 

MARCUa 


HoDeoitnonumfnium^^. 
Lib.  8,  Odo  80. 


HoftAca 


Of  fame  a  mighty  monument 

lu  time  erect  will  I, 
Than  braas  more  hard  and  durable. 

Or  eke  eternity. 

Sublimer— O  far  more  hublime. 

Than  pyramids  fiUl  high, 
That  jf^tretch  their  tope,  and  all  upon 

Fair  Egypt's  plain  do  lie. 

Kot  Boreas,  from  ont  the  north 

Rnde  rushing  all  so  bold, 
Kor  rain,  nor  wind,  that  round  doth  roar, 

Nor  age  that's  yet  untold : 

Kor  yet  of  time,  full  swift  that  fliea, 
The  tooth  devour  shall  never ; 

For  stind  shall  this  Mime  monument. 
Like  rocks  and  mountains,  ever. 

Hiis  PART  of  m  snnrive  shall  still. 

And  stay  behind  for  aye ; 
The  OTUER — ProBcrpine  1  ween 

Right  soon  will  drug  away. 

These  are  followed  by  a  number  of  short 
poem:)  descriptive  of  scenery,  a  Immoroos  ec- 
logue, and  a  few  songs.  The  topics  are  almost 
entirely  American,  and  drawn  from  the  writer's 
own  observation.  They  are  to  be  regarded  as 
the  recreations  of  a  youthful  scholar,  the  light  in 
which  their  author  held  ihem;  as  he  befi)re 
his  death  contemplated  their  publication  under 
the  title  of  the  Prelusions  of  Ali, — an  anagram- 
matio  transposition  of  his  initials. 

osi  TO  oojnrsoTxoirr  Rxraa. 

On  thy  lov'd  banks,  sweet  river,  free 
From  worldly  care  and  vanity, 
I  could  my  every  hour  confine. 
And  think  true  happiness  was  mine. 

Sweet  river,  in  thy  gentle  stream 
Myriads  of  finny  bein^  swim : 
The  watchful  trout  with  speckled  pride; 
Tlie  perch,  tlie  dace  in  silvered  pnde; 
The  princely  salmon,  sturgeon  brave. 
And  lamprey,  emblem  of  the  knavcL 

Beneath  thy  banks,  thy  shndes  among,  . 
The  muses,  mistresses  of  song. 
Delight  to  sit,  to  tune  the  lyre, 
And  fan  the  heav'n-dcscended  fire. 

Here  nymphs  dwell,  fraught  with  every  grace. 
The  faultless  form,  the  sparkling  face. 
The  generous  breast,  by  virtue  form*d. 
With  innocence,  with  friendship  warm*d; 
Of  feelings  tender  ns  the  dove. 
And  yielding  to  the  voice  of  love. 

Happiest  of  all  the  happy  swains 
Are  thoee  who  till  thy  fertile  plains ; 
"With  freedom,  peace,  and  plenty  crown'd. 
They  see  the  varying  year  go  round. 

But,  more  thnn  all,  there  Fanny  dwells. 
For  whom,  departing  from  their  cells, 
The  muses  wreaths  of  laurel  twine, ' 
And  bind  around  her  brows  divine ; 


For  whom  the  dryads  of  the  woad% 
For  whom  the  nereidas  of  the  fiood% 
Those  as  for  Dian  fam'd  of  old. 
These  as  for  Thetis  reverence  hold ; 
With  whom,  if  I  could  live  and  die» 
With  joy  I'd  live,  and  die  with  joy, 

soira. 
Tone— "Awiol  FireT 

Of  Nancy's  charms  I  fain  would  sing. 
More  lovely  than  the  blooming  spring 

The  nymph  of  my  desire. 
Whom  heaven  grant  to  cheer  my  cot» 
And  make  me  bless  my  h^py  lot^ 

Around  a  social  fire. 

While  others  barter  bliss  for  gain. 
And  wear  a  slavish  golden  chain. 

To  wealth  111  not  nspire ; 
I  ask  enough  to  live  at  ease. 
To  give  the  poor — my  friends  to  please^ 

And  keep  a  social  fire. 

When  sets  the  sun  in  western  sky, 
How  pleasing  from  the  world  to  fly. 

Ana  to  my  cot  retire ; 
To  find  me  there  a  cheerful  wife. 
And  hear  the  children's  playful  strife. 

Around  the  social  fire. 

Sueh  ioys  as  these  he  never  knows. 
Who  leads  a  life  of  dull  repose — 

Joys  that  can  never  tire ; 
Heaven  ffrant  me  soon  this  blissful  state. 
Then  will  I  hail  mj  happy  fate. 

And  bless  my  social  nre. 

DABTMOUTH  COLLEGE. 

Thb  founder  of  this  college  was  Dr.  IQeaar 
Wheelock,  whose  name  it  mi^t  more  properly 
bear  than  that  of  the  English  statesman  which  itf 
attached  to  it.  The  college  grew  out  of  an  ear- 
lier school,  the  history  of  which  is  peruliar.  Ib 
1743,  when  the  Rev.  Mr.  Wheelock,  a  native  of 
Windham,  Connecticut,  a  descendant  of  an  emi- 
nent eoeleidasitical  family  in  New  England,  and  a 
distingui^ed  student  of  Yale,  where  he  bad  taken 
the  first  Berkeley  premium,  had  become  settled  as' 
a  devoted  minister  in  Lebanon,  Ct,  he  tcx^  ^^^me 
pupils  under  his  chaiigo  according  to  the  custom 
of  the  tinie^,  among  whom  was  the  young  Mobe- 
gan  Indian,  Sanison  Occom.  His  sncoesB  in  the 
education  of  this  native  scholar  induced  him.  to 
form  the  plan  of  an  Indian  Missionary  Soho(^  to 
raise  up  Indian  teachers.  Other  pupils  from  the 
Delaware  tribe  came  in.  The  attention  of  bene- 
volent individuals  was  excited;  and  in  1754, 
Joshua  Moor,  a  farmer  in  Maa^field,  gave  a  house 
and  two  acres  of  land  adjacent  to  Wheelock^s  resi- 
dence for  the  purposes  of  the  school,  and  the  in- 
stitution, which  soon  increased  the  nnmb^r  of  its 
pupils,  became  known  as  Moor's  Indian  Charitv 
School.  Occom  collected  funds  in  England, whici 
were  deposited  with  a  board  of  trustees,  <tf  which 
Lord  Dartmouth,  one  of  the  subscribers,  was  Pre- 
sident. The  success  of  the  school  in  t)ie  colko- 
tion  of  pupils  induced  Dr.  Wheelock  to  seek  an- 
other location  nearer  to  the  native  tribes  to  be 
benefited.  Various  oflfers  were  made  him  of  situa- 
tions at Albanv,  in  Berksliire,Ma8s.,and  elsewhere; 
and  it  was  finally  determiried  to  establi^  the 
school  in  the  western  part  of  New  Hampshire, 
Qovernor  Wentworth  granted  a  charter  in  1769. 


DAKIUOUTE  COIXEQB. 


In  whiob  theinstitn^on  wasonllednoollego.  This 
new  organiEation  led  to  opposition  thtm  tlio  trus- 
tee* of  the  si-hnol  f^nd ;  but  it  was  found  that 
tlie  exii)tence  of  the  two  ooidd  b«  kept  distdnct, 
tiiough  they  &re  now  estnbliahed  under  the  diroo- 
tion  of  the  same  board  of  trustees.  I^rd  Dart- 
month  gove  name  to  the  college  to  which,  from 
his  interest  In  the  school,  he  was  opposed.  Go- 
Teroor  Wentworth  wa-t  the  wann  friend  of  the 
new  college,  which  repeived  gratils  of  land,  and  wns 
located  at  HaooTer  near  the  Coimeoticat  rirer. 


In  mo,  Dr.  Wheeloek,  approaching  the  age  of 
Hity,  left  LebBnoii,and  commenced  his  new  work 
in  tne  wilderneas.  His  family  and  the  students 
st  flr^t  lived  in  log  huts  on  the  elenriiig.  The 
Memoirs  of  I>r.  Wheelock  give  an  interesting 
■ketch  of  the  novelties  of  the  College  life.  Upon 
acircninrareaof  six  acres  the  pines  were  felled,  and 
In  all  dir,.'RtiDns  covered  the  ground  to  the  height 
of  ab>mt  five  feet  One  of  these  was  two  hun- 
dred and  seventy  feet  in  height.  Pathi  of  eoin- 
sranication  were  cut  through  them.  The  lofty 
tops  of  the  SDrrounding  forests  were  otten  seen 
bending  bL-fore  the  northern  tempest,  while  the 
air  below  was  still  and  piercing.  The  snow  ky 
Ibiir  feet  in  depth  between  foar  and  five  months. 
The  son  wa.-i  invisible  by  reason  of  the  trees,  un- 
til risen  many  d^[ree«  above  the  horizon.  In  this 
seoludeil  retreat  nnd  in  these  humble  dwellings, 
this  enterprising  coluny  passed  a  long  and  dreniy 
winter.  The  students  pursued  their  studies  with 
diligence ;  contentment  and  peace  were  not  intcr- 
mpl«d,  eren  by  mormnrer*.*  A  two-story  col- 
lege was  erected,  and  in  ITTl  four  students  gra- 
dnnted,  one  of  whom  wai  John  Wheelock,  son  of 
the  first,  and  the  fiitiire  President  of  the  College. 
Another  w.is  I^evi  Frisbte,  fatlier  of  the  |H)et,  and 
himself  a  writer  of  verse',  in  someof  wludi  he  has 
celebrated  the  j>e'-nitar  circnmslaucesin  whith  his 
Alma  Hatei'  was  founded. 

"  Forlorn  thus  yonthrnl  Dartmouth  trembling  rtood, 
Snminniied  with  iiihoapi table  vooil; 
Ko.Bitken  fun  on  her  soft  liuiba  to  spread, 
No  dome  to  Kcreeii  her  Aiir.  dcfencoUss  head ; 
On  every  side  die  cast  her  wiihfQl  eyes, 


Then  hmnbly  rnia'd  them  to  the  pitying  skiea; 
Thence  grace  divine  beheld  her  tender  onre, 
And  bowed  an  ear,  propitious  to  her  prayer. 
Soon  chang'd  ths  scene;  the  prospect  khinea  mora 

Joy  lights  all  faeea  with  ft  cheerful  air; 
"Rie  buildings  rise,  the  work  appeura  alive, 
Pale  fenr  eipirea,  and  lungiiid  hopes  revive. 
Calm  solitude,  to  liberal  science  kind. 
Sheds  her  soft  influence  on  the  studious  mind ; 
Afflictions  atond  ftlucf;  the  heavenly  powers 
Drop  uecdful  bleasiogi  in  abundant  e-iovoi'a.' 

After  ten  yem«'  government  of  the  college  the 
first  president,  Wheelock,  died  in  17T0,  aged 
aixty-eiglit.  Ee_was  succeeded  in  the  college 
government  by  his  son  John  Wheelock,  who  was 
educated  at  Ilanover,  one  of  the  ^rst  ft-uits  of  the 
college,  and  had  been  a  tutor  till  the  breaking  out 
of  the  Revolution,  when  he  led  an  active  Tnilitarr 
life  with  Stark  and  Gates  till  Iiih  father's  death 
recalled  him  from  the  army.  In  1T62  he  was 
Bent  by  the  trustees  to  Europe  tbr  the  coUactJon 
of  ftands  and  the  promotion  of  the  college  inte- 
rests, which  had  not  escaped  the  depression  of 
the  war.  Ha  carried  with  him  letters  from 
Washington,  who  had  known  and  esteemed  him 
as  a  Revolutionary  officer,  from  the  French  Uiais- 
t«r  Luzerne  to  the  Count  de  Vercennes.  Arriv- 
ing in  France,  Dr.  Franklin  ana  John  Adams 
gave  him  introductions  to  the  Nctherlandsr  where 
a  considerable  snm  of  money  was  given  by  the 
Prince  of  Onmge  and  others.  In  England  he  ar- 
mnged  the  interrupted  funds  of  the  sohooi-fonn- 
dation,  procured  philosophical  instruments  and 
other  valuable  donations,  and  on  his  return  to 
America,  after  Buffering  in  n  severe  storm  on  the 
b.t[iks  of  Newfonndland,  was  wrecked  on  Cape 
Cod,  barely  escaping  with  life  to  the  shore.  The 
college  property  coming  afterwards  was  saved. 
Dr.  Wheelook's  exertions  were  next  directed  to 
tho  erection  of  a  college  edifice  by  the  further 
collection  of  fbnds  end  other  oo-operation,  fur 
which  the  institution  was  greatly  indebted  to 
him.  He  also  discharged  the  duties  of  profeesor 
of  history.  After  thirty-six  yearii'  occupancy  of 
his  position  his  cormoiion  with  the  institution 
was  violently  closed. 

Tho  college  was  managed  by  a  body  of  trus- 
tees, created  by  tlie  charter,  who  filled  vacancies 
in  tiieir  number.  In  1815  they  drew  attention 
npon  themselves  by  an  act  memorable  not  only 
in  ib)  immediate  but  in  its  ultimate  consequences, 
as  afivctjng  the  poaition  of  the  colle^  and  de- 
termining a  great  qneition  of  legal  and  consti- 
tutional right.  Differences  in  the  college  with 
the  trustees,  and  questions  of  relif^'ona  opinion, 
led  thetn  in  that  year  to  remove  Dr.  Wheelock  ' 
from  the  iireuidency.  A  large  portion  of  the 
public  affected  to  be  outraged  at  the  proceed- 
mg.  Governor  William  Pliimmer  invited  tho 
&ttenti<m  of  the  state  logiflature  to  the  subject, 
who,  asserting  their  claim  to  alter  or  amend  a 
charter  of  which   they   were   tile  gnardiana,  in 


lnIlHiivn<j,bTon<ofDr.  Whselook's  pupil^•dIIC•ud  In 

•Inn  nmone  ihe  IndUioi."    fus  priried^'S"-  — '-  -  "" 
ud  Fsrliti'l  Mamcitn  orWhtilc  ' 
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Dulmoath  Coikg*. 

181B  pftvied  acts  croatinK  a  new  corporation. 
NiQ«  trosteus  to  be  niipnjated  by  the  governor 
and  oonncil,  were  aililed  to  the  olil  bo<1y,  the  cor-  i 
ponta  title  ohsiij^l  t<i  Dartmouth  .UDiveraicy,  i 
and  the  pro|«rty  v<ntoH  in  Uie  now  board.  Tlie  j 
old  tra  laea  aet  all  thU  le^^Hlation  at  naught,  and 
keeping  up  their  nrmuiisation  commenced  an  ac- 
tion for  the  nMvivory  of  the  colteRe  projierty.  It 
was  decidod  i^aiTHt  thein  by  Chiijf-Juetir«  Itieh- 
nrdwu  in  the  Siiperior  Ounrt  of  the  stMe,  aod 
tbenoa  cai  ried  to  the  Supreine  Onart  of  the  Uni- 
ted States  bufure  Chief-Juatioe  Harahall,  where  in 
1819  the  Judgment  wm  reversed,  and  Uie  great 
principle  of  ttie  inviolal)ility  of  ohnrterod  corpo- 
rate pro[ierty  fully  eatablished.  It  waa  in  tola 
cause  thst  D.niial  Webfiter,  at  the  age  of  thirty- 
five,  m^idc  the  ooiirnonoeTnent  of  his  great  repn- 
tatioa  aa  a  oon-ititiitional  lawyer.*  He  had  be- 
oome  a  grailnste  of  the  college  seventeen  years 
before,  in  1801,  and  had  argud  the  oaose  for 
the  pUintifEt  in  the  highest  atAt«  conrt.  Ur. 
Tioknor  boa  desrrib.il  the  eSL'Ct  of  hia  argument 
fiw  tiie  rights  of  the  tni'tecs  and  the  college  in, 
the  Bnpreme  Co;irt:— "Ho  opened  his  cause  with 

CfecCaiiQplicity  in  the  giuneriil  ntatoment  of  iC^ 
ta,  and  then  went  on  t)  nnfrrtd  the  topit»  of  his 
ftrguraeiit  in  a  lucid  ordar,  which  raivle  every  posi- 
tion sustain  erery  other.  The  logic  and  the  L-tw 
were  rendered  irresistible.  As  he  advanced,  his 
heart  wanned  to  tlio  suhjeot  and  the  ooca-iun. 
Tliought*  and  foeliiig.4  thut  had  grown  old  with 
his  b^  affections  ruse  unbidilen  to  his  lips.  Ho 
remembereil  that  the  institution  he  w*<  defeml- 
iag  was  the  one  whore  his  own  youth  bad  l>een 
nurtured ;  and  th ;  ranral  tendorn'!<A  and  bcnuty 
this  gave  to  tlie  )rramlear  of  his  thought-',  the 
sort  of  ri^lisioii-i  son^billtr  it  imparteil  to  hi-,  ur- 
gent ap|>eals  onrl  demands  for  the  aterii  fnlfihnent 
of  what  liiw  and  justice  required,  wrought  np  the 
whole  audience  to  an  extraordinary  state  of  et- 
oltement."t  Joseph  Hopkinson  of  Pliilodelphia, 
who  was  engagud  on  tito  same  side  with  him, 
wrote  to  President  Brown  rm  the  derision — "  I 
would  advise  you  to  insi:nlje  over  the  door  of 
jour  institution,  founded  by  EUattr  Whceloei: 


•  Edwud  ETFiTlfa  Dln^  Hcmolr.    WstaUr'a  Warki.  I. 

t  An  article  b*  ()«>rp!  Tkknor,  In  tha  AnaHon  Qnutcrlj 
Batisw  tor  Jung,  1S31. 


r^ounded  bf  Daniel  Webbticr.'*  In  this  taar 
Webster  was  tbe  aaw>ciBte  of  Jer^niab  Smith  mai 
Jeremiah  Haaon ;  opposed  to  John  Hohnes  <£ 
Maine,  William  Finckney  vid  William  Wirt  ct 
Maryland. 

The  local  agitation  which  this  interfeicooe  witt 
tiie  college  exdted  was  prodif^ona.  Jtiral  uewa- 
papers  waged  IWious  war,  the  Dartmouth  Ga- 
zette and  the  Portsinonth  Oracle  in  behalf  of  the 
colleoe,  and  tbe  New  Hampshire  Patriot  fm-  Ifa« 
popuW  oppoeition.t  Religions  and  political  an- 
tipathies lent  thtir  nid  to  the  controverey.  In 
the  midst  of  the  difiicnltiije  President  Wbeelock, 
who  had  been  restored  by  the  new  board  of  the 
university,  died  within  two  months  after  that 
event,  in  April,  I81T,  at  the  age  of  siitv-thr«& 

In  1816,  an  impoita>t  pamphlet,  of  which  Dr. 
Wheelock  tbrriished  the  tnatenal,  appeared,  Trhich 
was  an  entrenche<l  garrison  of  facts  and  stote- 
menlsfor  the  support  of  hisfHendsand  attacks <rf 
his  enemies.  It  was  entitled,  "l^etches  of  the 
History  of  Dartmonrti  College  and  Moor's  Chari- 
ty School,  with  a  particnlar  account  of  some  late 
remarkable  proceedings  of  tlie  Board  of  Trustees, 
from  the  ye*r  1779  to  the  year  1S15."  It  is 
given  b^  Allen,  who  nMrried  his  rlnn§A)ter,  as  the 
composition  of  Vheetock.^  It  is  wdl  written. 
He  also  pnbliahed  a  enlogj-  on  Dr.  Smith,  tbe 
classical  professor  of  the  College,  and  Allen  tdOa 
us  that  he  prepared  ftirther  n  large  historical 
work,  still  reinaiiiiiig  in  mnnnscript.  He  was  a 
laborious  student,  rising  early,  and  abstemious. 

Francis  Brown  was  the  regular  snccesMir  ap- 
points! by  the  Tmsteea  on  the  removal  of  TrTiec- 
lock  in  1815.  He  was  a  native  of  New  HanijK 
shire,  bom  in  1784,  a  graduate  of  tbe  College, 
and  snbeequcntly  pastor  of  tbe  church  in  North 
Yarmouth,  Maine.    Succeeding  Wheelock  in  the 

fresiilency  of  Dartmouth,  he  carried  tbe  C*ilk*e 
y  his  exertions  suce«it«fully  through  its  diflicnlt 
period  of  con&ict.  His  r^rions  illness  fbllnwrd 
close  upon  the  decision  of  tbe  importajit  college 
question.  He  travelleil  for  hiH  health,  but  shortly 
returned  to  die  at  Hanover,  Joly  27,  1820.  Ho 
left  afow  published  discourses,  among  which  wrre 
a  defence  of  Calvin  and  an  Address  on  Mnt^ic,  de- 
livered before  tbe  Handet  Society  of  Dartroootb 
College  in  1809. 

l>r.  Brown  was  succeeded  by  the  Rev.  Daniel 
Dana,  who  retaincl  the  office  but  one  year,  wbrn 
the  Rev.  Bennet  Tyler  succeeded,  and,  ujmn  hU 
resignation  in  1828,  tbe  present  Jncoml«iit,  the 
Rev,  Nathan  LortI,  r«!eived  the  appointment. 

The  Triennial  Catalogue  of  IB5S,  and  tlie 
Catalogue  of  Oflicera  and  Students  for  the  At-nile- 
mical  year  1854-5,  exhibit  the  Institution  in  a 
flourishing  condition  as  to  the  extent  of  stndks 
pursued,  and  tl)e  numlier  of  students  availing 
themselves  of  the  .iberal  advantages  presented 
Tlie  CoDege  comprises  a  faculty  of  Arts  and 
Medicine,  a  separate  course  of  Scientific  Instmo- 


•  IJftofFnBld«DtBroim,bTtlHBaT.IIeDrTTFDod.    An. 
Quar.  Btr.  tII.  188. 
t  miioij  or  Hew  ttmmwlAt».rTmt,  lit  dlacem;  la  ICM  la 

the  paMn  of  Iba  TolsntlDn  Act  In  161S.  bf  G«h^  Bhks*. 
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SAMUEL  LOW. 


tlon,  while  Moor^s  flcbool  still  remtuns  a  distinct 
and  independent  corporation^  furnishing  un  Acade- 
mical department.  The  Professorships  of  the 
Greek  and  Latin  Languages  and  Literature  are 
respectively  held  by  the  Rev.  John  N.  Putnaiu 
and  E.  D.  Sanborn.  Lectures  are  delivered  to 
the  Senior  Class  by  the  President,  on  the  studies 
of  the  year ;  by  Professor  Ira  Young  on  Natural 
Philosophy  and  Astronomy  to  the  Juniors,  by 
Professor  Oliver  Payson  Ilubbard,  M J).,  on  Che- 
mistry and  Geology  to  the  Seniors,  and  on  Mi- 
neralogy to  the  Juniors;  by  Professor  Clement 
Long,  D.D,,  on  Intellectual  Philosophy  to  the 
Senior?*,  by  Professor  Samuel  Gilman  Brown,  D.D., 
on  Rhetoric  and  Belles  Lettres  to  the  Seniors  and 
Juniors,  by  Professor  Edwin  David  Sanborn  on 
History  to  the  Sophomores,  by  Professor  Daniel 
James  Noyes,  D.D.,  on  Thedogy  and  Moral  Plii- 
losophy  to  the  Seniors  and  Juniors ;  by  Pro- 
fessor £.  D.  Peaslee,  M.D.,  on  Anatomy  and 
Physiology  to  the  Seniors.  The  Hon.  Joel  Parker 
holds  the  chair  of  Medical  Jurisprudence  to  the 
Faculty.  The  Rev.  Dr.  Roswell  Shurtleff,  who 
was  Professor  of  Moral  Philosophy  from  1827  to 
1838,  has  since  that  time  reached  Emeritus. 
The  Rev.  Charles  B.  Haddock  was  Professor  of 
Rhetoric  from  1819  to  1838,  and  afterwards  of 
Intellectual  Philosophy  and  Polidcid  Economy. 
He  has  since  held  a  foreign  appointment  from 
1851  to  1853,  as  Charg6  d'Atiaires  at  Lisbon. 
In  1846  he  published  a  Collection  of  Addresses 
and  Miscellaneous  Writings.  Dr.  Oliver  Wendall 
Holmes  was  Profe-^sor  of  Anatomy  and  Physiology 
from  1838  to  1840.  The  Chandler  Scientific 
School  was  founded  bv  a  bequest  of  Abiel  Chan- 
dler, late  of  Walpole,  N.  H.,  and  formerly  of  Bos- 
ton, Mass.,  who  ^ve  fifty  thousand  dt)llars  to  be 
invested,  and  the  income  applied  to  ^^  thejBstablish- 
ment  and  si!ipport  of  a  permanent  department  or 
school  of  instruction  in  the  College,  in  the  prac- 
tical and  useful  arts  of  life,  comprised  chiefly  in 
the  branches  of  Mechanics  and  Civil  Engineer- 
ing, the  Invention  and  Manufacture  of  Machinery, 
Carpentry,  Masonry,  Architecture  and  Drawing, 
the  Investigation  of  the  Properties  and  Uses  of 
the  Materi^s  eniployed  in  the  Arts,  the  Modem 
Languages  and  English  Literature,  together  with 
Book-keeping,  and  such  other  branches  of  know- 
ledge as  may  best  qualify  youn^  persons  for  the 
duties  and  employments  of  active  11  te.^'  These 
studies  are  embraced  in  a.regular  course  of  three 
years,  and  the  scholars  pursuing  them  are  entitled 
to  a  degree  of  Bachelor  in  Science. 

The  various  libraries  connected  with  the  Col- 
lege have  an  aggregate  of  more  than  thirty 
thousand  volumes.  Bv  the  enumeration  of  the 
Catalogue,  it  appears  that  the  whole  number  of 
the  alumni  in  1852  was  2,719,  of  whom  1,697 
were  then  Uving.  Six  hundred  and  eight}  -four 
of  these  had  become  Ministers  of  the  Gospel. 

SAMUEL  LOW. 

Fbom  the  concluding  couplet  of  one  of  the  au- 
thor^B  poem-^,  dated  December  11,  1785 — 

•*  Tes,  twice  ten  years  ago  to-morrow  night, 
Began  to  breathe  the  rhyming,  moon-struck  wight** — 

we  may  place  the  date  of  his  birth  December  12, 
1760. 


His  poems  were  published,  as  usual,  by  erub- 
scription,  in  two  thin  volumes,  by  T.  &  J.  Swords, 
in  1800.  They  inclode,  his  pre&oe  informs  us, 
^*  nearly  the  whole  oi  his  poc^c  writings.''    The 


collection  opens  with  an  ode  on  the  death  of 
General  Washington,  wliich  was  recited  by  Hodg- 
kinson  in  the  New  York  Theatre,  January  8, 
1800.  It  contains  a  number  of  other  poems  ad- 
dressed to  Washington,  and  several  patriotic 
effusions  on  tlie  fouith  of  July  and  the  adoptioa 
of  the  constitution.  Themes  of  a  private  and 
familiar,  as  well  as  a  public  nature,  attracted  his 
ready  muse.  "A  Glass  of  Wine,"  an^  **  A  Cigar," 
are  honored  like  Anna,  Portia,  Fratemus,  and 
others,  with  a  sonnet  a-piece ;  while  the  births, 
marriages,  and  deaths  of  his  family  and  friends 
are  commemorated  more  at  length.  A  few  hu- 
morous trifles  towards  the  close  of  the  second 
volume  bear  the  title  of  **  Juvenile  Levities." 
The  most  elaborate  effort  of  the  collection  is  a 
descriptive  poem  of  some  length  on  Winter.  The 
picture  of  me  cottage  fii'eside  is  pleasing. 

TBS  WLNTBK  PXU8R>K. 

While  uproar  now  incessant  reigns  without, 
While  Winter  pours  his  ruffian  blasts  about, 
Columbia's  peasants  trim  their  ample  fires, 
And  through  their  dwellings  genial  heat  transpires; 
In  yonder  cot,  whence  smoky  columns  rise. 
The  rustic  group,  secure  from  stormy  skies. 
Their  ev'ning  hours  in  tranquil  ease  employ. 
And  rural  pastime  Vakes  their  souls  to  joy ; 
A  social  crescent  round  the  fire  they  form, 
Whose  vivid  blaze  ot  once  can  cheer  and  warm  j 
Beneficence  and  simple  truth  are  there. 
And  there  content  and  innocence  repair; 
The  surly  mastiff  by  his  master  sAnds, 
And  wistful  begs  a  morsel  at  his  hands ; 
Around  the  room  her  tricks  grimalkin  tries; 
The  crackline  faggot  up  the  chimney  flies ; 
The  cricket  chirrups  blithesome  in  the  hearth, 
And  all  conspire  to  heighten  harmless  mirth, 
The  roof,  that  pondVous  heaps  of  snow  sustains, 
Now  loudly  cracking,  of  the  stonn  complains : 
They^  hear  the  tempest  rage,  but  reckless  hear ; 
Its  piercing  blast  they  neither  feel  nor  fear ; 
In  words  uncouth  they  tell  their  rustic  tales, 
Soon  o'er  the  list'ning  throng  the  charm  prevails ; 
Of  goblins  dire  some  talk,  while  others  hear 
With  woudVing  approbation,  mijc'd  with  fear ; 
Imagination's  terrors  o'er  them  creep. 
And  banish  from  their  eyes  encroacning  sleep : 
In  social  converse  fleet  their  winter  nights, 
Or  the  brisk  dance,  or  jocund  song  delights ; 
Columbia's  rural  daughters  join  the  strain. 
Or  lead  the  dance,  with  each  her  fav'rite  swain ; 
The  quaint  old  ballad  prompts  some  son'rous  voice, 
While  sires  and  matrons  silently  rejoice : 
Or  if  some  wit  or  humorist  be  there. 
Or  Ilumor's  murderer,  or  Wif  s  despair, 
A  clam'rouB  laugh  applauds  his  poor  pretence ; 
Grimace  is  humor  there,  and  triteness  sense. 
By  Science  uninform'd,  and  unrefin'd 
Bv  au^t  of  taste  that  guides  the  cultured  mind. 
The  munio's  Proteus  power,  Uutt  can  adopt 
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Itself  to  all  things,  '^th  resemblance  apt ; 

The  sprightly  jest ;  the  applicable  thought ; 

And  irouy,  with  hidden  satire  fraught ; 

The  ludicrous  burlesque  that  laughter  moyes; 

The  attic  flash  of  wit  that  genius  loves  ; 

The  ready  repartee ;  the  well-timed  pun ; — 

All  these  their  feelings  and  their  sense  outrun : 

8uch  brilliant  sallies  have  no  power  to  please. 

Perceptions  unappropriate  to  these ; 

But,  tho'  their  tuculties  'gainst  these  rebel. 

The  coarse  attempt  at  wit  they  reli:sh  well ; 

The  common-place  remark,  and  vulgar  joke. 

Delight  them  more  than  if  a  Gabiuck  8iK>kc : 

In  such  rude  ignorance  perhaps  more  blest 

Thau  if  fjiatidious  taste  their  minds  possessed ; 

They  know  not  what  the  critic's  raptures  mean, 

But  neither  do  they  know  the  critic's  spleen; 

Disgust,  and  pride,  and  envy  gnaw  his  oreast, 

But  they,  at  least,  are  negatively  blest ; 

For  apathy,  stupidity,  and  phlegm, 

And  sensual  good,  are  happiness  to  them ; 

With  daily  toil  and  liitrhtiy  ea  o  conten*, 

Thus  Winter  glides,  a.id  thus  laeir  lives  are  spent 

ox  ▲  sruKO  or  watib  nr  ktkos  oomnr,  long  tSLAirs. 

When  parch'd  by  thirst,  tmd  faint  with  heat» 

1  make  this  fsv'rite  spot  my  seat. 

And  see,  beneath  the  willow's  shnde. 

This  limpid  Hi>riDg,  this  sweet  cascade. 

Which  ttiroueh  a  million  pores  of  earth 

Refines  and  nitrates  ere  its  birth. 

In  gentle  currents  pour  along. 

The  green  and  fluw'ry  meads  among ; 

And  carry  my  delighted  gnze 

Where'er  its  course  meand'ring  strays. 

And  see  it  kissing,  as  it  flows. 

Each  shrub  that  here  luxuriant  grows* 

Each  od'roos  plant  of  varied  green,— 

O,  how  delicious  is  the  scene  I 

When  o'er  the  fount  I  eager  bend. 

And  hear  the  gurgling  sound  ascend. 

And  see  the  pearly  globules  rise, 

My  ears  are  charm'^  regal'd  mine  eyes; 

But  when,  my  burning  thirst  to  slake, 

I  Nature's  wholesome  bev'rage  take. 

Far  more  refreshing  is  the  draught 

Than  that  by  Bacchanalians  qnafl''d: 

Ko  liquid  flre,  of  man  the  bane. 

That  yields  us  joy  which  ends  in  pain. 

Can  thus  revive  and  charm  each  sense. 

Or  such  salubrious  ^fts  dispense : 

Not  juice  from  luscious  grapes  expreas'd 

Can  yield  so  sweet,  so  pure  a  zest ; 

For,  though  the  rich  potation  please. 

It  prostrates  mind,  and  sows  disease. 

Then  shun,  oh,  man !  the  specious  good. 

Dash  from  your  lips  the  purple  flood, 

Nor  let  its  nres  inflame  your  blood ; 

Escape  from  such  fallacious  joys. 

From  frantic  mirth  and  brutal  noise ; 

From  Circ^t  incantations  flee. 

And  taste  unmix'd  delight  with  me; 

Here  draw  supplies  of  strength  for  age. 

And  here  your  fev'rish  thirst  assuage. 

Like  Kai$*  were  you  doom'd  to  roam 
Far,  far  from  Leila  and  your  home ; 
(Arabia's  Nightingale  was  he. 
His  incense-breatliing  Rose  was  she.) 
Ah  1  if  like  him  in  desert  lands, 
You  trod  forlorn  on  burning  sands. 
And  breath'd  Arabia's  torrid  air. 
And  found  nor  shade  nor  fountain  there; 
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Tour  wasting  frame  with  ferer  fir^d, 
Increas'd  by  ev'ry  breath  respii'd; 
O'er  your  scoroh'd  head  a  brazen  sky ; 
Around  no  qpot  to  blees  your  eye 
With  verdure  cooling  shade  or  stream, 
(Obnoxious  to  the  solar  beam) 
Your  arid  tongue  consum'd  by  thirst. 
Your  heart  by  hopeless  love  accurs'd, — 
How  would  you  pAnt,  and  long,  and  monni 
For  this  sweet  Spring  which  now  3*ou  scorn  I 

But  should  benignant  Genii  bear, 
From  sandy  wastes,  and  stagnant  air, 
Your  haggard  form,  by  Faniiue  worn. 
Which  heat  hath  blasted,  flints  have  torn. 
To  this  blest  spot,  where  Pheebus*  beam 
Nor  shrivels  pmnts  nor  dries  the  stream; 
If,  by  a  miracle,  convey'd 
Beneath  this  lovely  willow's  shade. 
You  heanl  this  rill, — romantic  sound ! 
In  soothing  murmurs  puri  around ; 
And  look'd  and  gaz'd  with  raptur  d  eyes 
On  all  tViiigs  cir  led  by  t'le  skies - 
And  felt  what  cooling  inhuence  brings 
The  zephyr  on  its  balmy  wings; 
And  wliat  refrigerating  power 
Is  in  the  soft,  pellucid  shower, 
Which  fiiUs  so  sweetly,  gontly  here. 
That  ev'n  the  sight  can  cool  and  cheer,— 
O I  what  a  Paradise  of  bliss 
A  scene  delectable  like  this 
Would  open  to  the  ravish'd  view 
Of  such  a  dying  wretch  as  you  I 
Twould  all  your  lang^d  powers  reviye. 
And  bid  exhausted  Nature  live  I 

Beneath  a  scorching  vertie  sun, 
A  fearful  distance  still  to  run. 
What  would  the  haross'd  seaman  give. 
Could  he  to  such  a  spot  arrive ! 
Oft  does  the  fieimish'd  suff'rer  dream 
Of  such  a  spot,  with  such  a  stream ; 
And  oft  the  draught  which  he  desires 
From  his  unsated  lip  retires ; 
He  'wakes  to  longings  more  intense. 
His  veins  are  flr'd,  disturbed  his  sense ; 
He  'wakes  to  fev'rish  thirst  a  prey, 
And  joyless  ploughs  the  briny  way. 

JiareUtUt  innocent  as  fair. 
Of  this  translucent  Spring  beware ; 
For  when,  your  ardent  thirst  to  slake. 
You  stoop  the  temp'rate  draught  to  take. 
This  mirror  may  attract  desire. 
And  water  may  engender  fire ; 
For  in  that  mirror  you  may  view 
A  form  as  beautiful  as  you ; 
That  form,  already  passing  fiur. 
Will  shine  with  added  beauty  there ; 
In  it  the  clear  cerulean  sky 
With  briffhter  azure  charms  the  eye. 
And  the  Tight  fleece  which  floats  in  air. 
Is  lovelier  when  refleoteil  there : 
Then  lest  (like  erst  an  am'rous  swnin) 
You  love  your  beauteous  self  in  vain. 
And  for  that  lovely  image  sigh 
Which  in  the  crystal  fount  you  spy. 
Admire  not  those  reflected  charms, 
Nor  vainly  strive  to  fill  your  arms 
With  the  fair  shadow  you  would  misi^ 
But  seek  for  safer,  purer  bliss ; 
Less  fleeting,  more  attractive  too, — 
Admire  the  mind  which  dwells  in  you. 

JOHN  a  J.  OABDINEB. 

John  Stltester  Johit  Gardiner,  the  Rector  d 
Trinity  Ohurch  in  Boston,  the  author  <^  name- 
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Tons  published  discourses,  and  the  impnted  writer 
of  the  political-poetical  tract  of  the  Jacobiniad, 
was  born  of  American  parentage  in  South  Wales,  at 
Haverfoi^  West,  in  1766.  His  father,  John  Gardi- 
ner, the  son  of  Dr.  Sylvester  Gardiner,  was  a  native 
of  Boston,  who  wa4  sent  to  be  educated  in  England, 
and  who  studied  law  at  the  Temple.  In  London 
he  became  the  intimate  of  Churchill  the  satirist, 
and  the  acquaintance  of  Lord  Mansfield.  His 
participation  in  the  liberal  measures  of  the  day 
as  junior  counsel  in  the  Wilkes  case,  marked  his 
future  political  principles.  Having  married  in 
Wales,  he  left  Great  Britain  in  1766,  with  the 
appointment  of  attorney-general  to  the  isLund  of 
St.  Christopher,  rem.iining  in  the  West  Indies 
till  after  the  Revolution,  when,  in  1783,  he  removed 
to  Boston.  He  deli  vered  a  Fourth  of  July  Oration 
in  1785  for  the  tewn  authorities  of  Boston.  He 
next  settled  at  Powiialboro,  in  Maine,  whence  he 
was  sent  to  the  Legislature  of  Massachusetts. 

In  1792,  he  delivered  a  speech  in  the  Massa- 
chusetts House  of  Representatives,  on  the  subject 
of  the  Report  of  the  Committee  appointed  to  con- 
sider the  Expediency  of  repealing  the  law  against 
Theatrical  Exhibitions  within  this  Common- 
wealth, in  which  he  maintained  with  spirit,  good 
hnmor,  and  a  considerable  array  of  learning,  the 
rights  of  the  stage.  He  was  assisted  in  his  read- 
ing on  the  subject  by  Thaddeus  Mason  Harris 
and  others,  and  his  numerous  quotations  extend 
over  Greek  and  Roman  literature  as  well  as  the 
recent  English  poeti-y.  A  pa-^sage  will  show  the 
ardor  with  which  he  entered  upon  the  matter. 

"The  illiberal,  unmanly,  and  despotic  act,  which 
nov  prohibits  theatrical  exhibitions  among  us,  te  mc, 
sir,  appears  to  be  the  brutnl,  monstrous  spawn  of  a 
sour,  morose,  malignant,  and  truly  benighted  super- 
stition, which,  with  her  impenetrable  fogs,  hath  but 
too  long  begloomed  and  disgraced  thb  rising  coun- 
try ! — II  country  by  nature^iutended  for  the  produc- 
tion and  cultivation  of  sound  reason,  and  of  an 
enlightened,  manly  freedom!  From  the  same 
detest'ible,  canting,  hypocritio  spirit  was  genefnted 
that  abominable  Hutcninsonian  wardex  acs,  which 
hath  twice,  in  my  time,  been  reprobated  by  the 
House  of  Representatives,  who  passed  two  several 
bills  for  its  repeal ;  idthough,  it  seems,  it  could  not 
be  given  up  by  certain  Simon  Pures,  the  sanctified 
sealots  of  former  senates.  It  is  to  be  lamented  that 
this  hypocritic,  unconstitutional  act  is  still  permit- 
ted to  dipgrace  our  statute  book ;  while  every  man 
who  has  duly  investigated  the  sacred  principles 
of  civil  liberty  contemns,  and,  with  the  enlightened 
town  of  Boston,  abhors,  and  pays  not  the  smallest 
respect,  the  least  attention,  to  this  abominable 
impotent  act.  Notwithstanding  Boston  annually 
refuses  to  choose  the  tyrannical  wardens,  I  would 
ask,  where,  under  the  sun,  are  there  on  the  Sabbath 
day,  a  more  decent,  orderly  people  than  the  inhabit- 
ants of  this  gi-eat  commercial  sea-fnring  town,  who 
thus  continue  to  treat  with  due  contempt  that 
hypocritio  nefarious  act*** 

•  The  ^Kw  dated  fW>m  <he  year  1760.  Oardlner,  assisted  by 
Dr.  Jarvis,  to  whom  he  gave  the  epithet  of  "the  towering 
Bald  Eagle  of  the  Boston  •eat,'*  was  nnsoooesBftil  in  his  advo- 
eaey  of  the  petition.  T'^e  law  remained  in  force.  Samuel 
Adams  and  Benjamin  Ao5tin  opposed  the  repeal.  The  latter, 
fays  Dnnlap.  qnoting  Dramatic  Reminiscences  in  the  New 
England  Magnzlne,  wrote  a  series  of  esuays  to  prove  that 
Bbakcspeare  had  no  gentna.  William  Tndor  and  Charles 
Jiarrls  supported  stage  exbfbttlons.  In  1792,  the  matter  was 
eirenrnrented  by  an  exhibition  room  which  introdticed  the 
kvwer  ra  >k  of  ttieatricid  porfbrmances.  The  next  year  the  law 
repealed^— Daulap*s  Am.  Theatre,  eh.  xL 


To  this  speech  was  appended  "  A  Dissertation 
on  the  Ancient  Poetry  of  tlie  Romans ;  with 
Incidental  Observations  on  certain  Superstitions,** 
&c. 

Gardiner  was  drowned  off  Cape  Ann,  in  a 
storm,  Oct.  1793,  when  he  was  on  his  way  to 
the  (Jeneral  CJourt  of  Massachusetts,  leaving  the 
reputation  of  a  man  of  energy  as  a  politician  and 
speaker. 

His  son  had  been  taken  in  his  childhood  to 
Boston  for  education.  On  the  breaking  out  of 
the  Revolution  he  returned  to  his  father  in  the 
West  Indies,  and  was  sent  at  the  age  of  eleven  to 
England,  where  he  passed  six  years  under  the 
instruction  of  Dr.  Parr.  He  rejoined  his  father, 
and  shortly  proceeded  with  him  to  Boston.  At 
first  he  <lirected  his  attention  to  the  law,  but  soon 
attached  himself  to  divinity,  receiving  his  ordina- 
tion in  1787  from  Bishop  Provoost  at  New  York. 
He  began  preaching  at  Beaufort,  S.  0.  In  1792 
he  was  appointed  assistant  minister  of  Trinity 
Church  on  the  Greene  foundation,  and  in  1806,  on 
the  death  of  Bishop  Parker,  became  Rector, — 
relinquishing  at  this  time  the  charge  of  a  grimi- 
mar-school  which  he  had  conducted  on  an  exact 
and  critical  mo<lel  in  the  studies  of  Latin  and 
Greek,  in  which  he  was  a  proficient. 

His  religious  tenets  thus  differed  from  those  of 
his  father,  who  had  been  instrumental  in  effecting 
the  change  of  the  English  liturgy  in  the  Book  of 
Common  Prayer  in  King's  Chapel,  by  omitting  the 
allusions  to  the  Trinity.  Dr.  Gardiner,  the  divine 
was  a  staunch  advocate  of  Episcopacy,  and  a  zeal- 
ous Federalist,  warm  in  his  attachment  to  England, 
His  numerous  published  Discourses  always  fur- 
nish indications  of  his  acumen,  extensive  reading, 
and  independent  judgment.  He  was  a  good 
hater  of  the  French  school  of  politicians  of  his 
day,  of  which  proof  may  be  found  in  his  dis- 
courses as  well  as  in  the  satire  of  tlie  Jacobiniad. 
The  latter  was  communicated  in  a  series  of  num- 
bers to  the  Federal  Orrery.  Under  cover  of  a 
review  of  a  pretended  poem,  "  The  Jacobiniad,"  of 
which  extracts  were  furnished,  the  liberal  clnbs 
-of  Boston,  with  tlieir  niemt)ers,  were  sharply 
satirizetl.  The  papers  were  afterwards  collected 
together  and  published  with  several  vigorous 
etchings  of  spirit — probably  the  best  things  of 
the  kind  which  had  then  appeared  in  the  country.* 

In  a  Fast  Day  Sermon  at  Trinity  Church,  in 
1808,  Gardiner  thus  expressed  his  view  of  tho 
relations  of  the  country  towards  France  and 
England. 

Though  submissive  aud  even  servilo  to  France,  to 
Great  Britnin  we  are  eager  to  display  our  hatred 
and  hurl  our  defiance.  The  American  eagle,  though 
meek  as  a  dove  before  the  Gallic  cock,  yet  to  the 
British  lion  will  present  the  "terrors  of  his  beak, 
the  lightniuga  of  his  eye/*  and  the  streugth  of  hit 


•  Eemarlcs  on  the  Jacobiniad :  revlM>d  and  corrected  hy  tha 
author ;  and  embellished  with  caricature.\    Part  First 
Well  may  they  dread  the  Muse's  fatal  skill  :~ 
Well  may  they  tremble,  when  she  draws  her  quill; 
Her  magic  quill,  that,  like  Itburlcl's  spear, 
Keyeals  the  cloven  boor,  or  lensrtbened  ear ; 
Gives  fools  and  dematro^es  their  natural  shapes; 
Makes  Austins  crocodiles— and  Vlnals,  rpes; 
I>rag8  the  vile  Clubblst  from  his  dark  abode, 
nil  all  the  demon  starts  up  from  the  toad. 

Printed  at  Boston,  by  £.  W.  Weld  and  W.  Oroesougfa,  ITWw 
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tiUona.  Erery  petty  dispute  which  maj^  happen 
between  aa  American  captain  and  a  British  (micer 
is  magnified  into  a  national  insult  The  land  of  our 
fathers,  whence  is  derived  the  best  blood  of  the  na- 
tion, the  country  to  which  we  are  chiefly  indebted 
for  our  laws  and  knowledge,  is  stigmatized  as  a 
seat  of  pirates,  plunderers,  and  assassins.  We 
entice  away  her  seamen,  the  very  sinews  of  her 
power;  we  refuse  to  restore  tliem  on  applica- 
tion; we  issue  hostile  proclamations;  we  inter- 
dict her  ships  of  war  from  the  conmion  rites  of  hos- 
pitality; we  pass  non-importation  acts;  we  lay 
embarg'>es ;  we  refuse  to  ratify  a  treaty  in  which 
•he  had  made  great  eonceasions  to  ns ;  we  dismiss 
her  envoy  of  peace,  who  came  purposely  to  apolo- 
gise for  an  act  unauthorized  by  her  government; 
we  commit  every  act  of  hostility  against  her  pro- 
portioned to  our  means  and  situation.  Observe  the 
contrast  between  the  two  nations,  and  our  strange 
conduct.  France  robs  ns,  and  we  love  her ;  Britain 
courts  us,  and  we  hate  her.  France  is  hostile,  Bri- 
tain friendly.  With  France  we  have  a  treaty,  with 
Britain  none.  France  is  fighting  for  the  subjugation 
of  the  world,  Britain  for  its  independence.  France 
is  contending  for  her  own  aggrandizement,  Britain 
for  her  salvation.  If  France  is  victorious  we  are 
•laves ;  if  Britain  proves  victorious  we  remain  free. 
Franee  is  a  land  of  slavery;  Britain  of  freedom. 
The  insults  and  injnries  we  receive  from  France  are 
unpardonable,  and  the  irame<Uate  acts  of  her  go- 
Temroent ;  the  insults  and  injuries  we  receive  from 
Britain  are  not  authorized  by  her  government,  and 
are  often  provoked  by  the  rudeness  and  ill-manners 
of  our  own  people.  France  makes  actual  war  upon 
ns,  and  yet  we  court  her.  We  make  actual  war  on 
Britain,  and  yet  she  tries  every  expedient  to  conci- 
liate us. 

He  took  a  pimilar  view  of  the  distrost  of  Eng- 
land on  another  Fast  Day  Sermon  in  1810. 

Of  his  Church  views  an  idea  may  be  gathered 
fix)m  a  sermon  which  he  delivered  in  behalf  of  a 
Prayei^Book  Society,  at  Trinity  Church,  in  1816. 

Even  the  Church  of  Scotland,  before  the  Reforma- 
tion the  most  bigoted  of  all  Christian  societies,  used 
a  form  of  prayer ;  nor  was  it  laid  aside  till  Knox 
and  other  reformers,  as  they  pleased  to  call  them-^ 
selves,  began  to  persecute  those  who  dissented  from 
them,  and  levelled  or  disfigured  the  finest  churches 
of  the  north.  Their  hatr^  to  the  Catholic  religion 
was  so  violent  that  they  determined  to  retain  no- 
thing that  in  the  smallest  degree  resembleil  it ;  to 
discard  equally  what  was  blameable  and  what  was 
excellent;  and  among  other  things,  to  annihilate 
fonns  of  prayer,  and  to  ad<1re9s  the  Deity  in  thdr 
own  indecent  and  extemporaneous  effusions.  Poli- 
tical prejudices  against  England  cooperated  with 
their  b'gotry,  and  Scotland  was  covered  with  con- 
venticles, in  which  were  delivered  extempore  ha- 
rangues, that  contained  a  strange  mixture  of  poli- 
tics and  theology.  Their  politics  inculcated  rebel- 
lion, and  their  theology  clothed  God  with  the  attri- 
butes of  the  Devil.  It  is,  however,  but  candid  to 
remark,  that  these  follies  and  blasphemies  gradually 
ceased ;  and  at  the  present  day  the  Scottish  church 
is  eminently  distinguished  for  rational  piety,  libe- 
rality of  sentiment,  and  extent  of  learning.  It  has 
not,  however,  resumed  a  form  of  prayer,  but  still 
retains  the  custom  of  extemporary  addresses,  which 
began  in  enthusiasm  and  has  been  preserved  by 
prejudice.  It  is,  indeed,  wonderful,  that  men  of 
sense  and  candor  will  not  adopt  a  form  of  pcayer, 
the  superiority  of  which  the  liberal  and  enlight- 
ened are  ever  ready  to  acknowledge.      Its  advan- 


taget  are  numerous  and  strikiMg;  it  pronote^  hi 
a  high  degree,  the  lumor  of  Almigh^  God ;  it  k 
more  expresuve  of  reverence,  askd  devotion,  it 
preserves  an  impressive  solenmity  and  decorum ;  it 
18  at  once  dignified  and  simple:  in  a  word,  it  as  far 
surpasses  extemporary  prayer  as  the  sober  digni^ 
and  chaste  eloquence  of  tne  learned  divine  exceb 
the  indecent  freaks  and  senseless  rant  of  the  iUiie- 
raut  and  unlettered  euthusiaat 

His  occasional  discourses,  as  his  seimon  beforo 
the  Mass.  Humane  Society,  and  his  address  before 
the  members  of  the  Mass.  Charitable  Fire  Sod- 
ety,  in  1803,  with  his  sermon  before  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Boston  Female  Asylum,  m  1809, 
show  a  similar  energy  and  freedom  of  style.  In 
the  last  he  urges  a  4)rof()under  system  oi  female 
education.  "  There  must  be  sometfiing  wpong,**  be 
says,^^  in  the  present  system  of  female  education. 
It  is  far  too  superficiaL  It  is  almo^  ezcloavelT 
directed  to  the  improvement  of  the  person  and 
address.  I  should  wish  for  something  more 
substantial.  ♦  ♦  *  Only  lay  a  solid  fonndadon, 
and  you  may  raise  on  it  a  superstructure  as  airy 
and  fantastical  as  you  please."  He  oommenA 
the  Latin  grammar  as  "  the  shortest  road  to  the 
knowledge  of  universal  grammar  and  to  the  at- 
tainment of  every  modern  language." 

There  is  a  story  told  of  Ganliner  on  the  break- 
ing out  of  the  war  with  Englnnd,  to  which  he 
was  violently  opposed,  having  taken  for  his  text, 
in  allm^ion  to  Madison,  a  portion  of  the  sentence 
of  Mark  x.  41 :  They  began  to  be  mveh  duplmted 
trith  James.* 

Gardiner  was  one  of  the  original  foimders  of 
the  Boston  Athenawm^  and  a  frequent  oontribntor 
to  Uie  Monthly  Anthology, 

Of  Gardiner's  poetic  talent  there  is  an  instance 
preserved  by  Mr.  Loring,  in  the  verses  sung  in 
king's  Chapel,  July  6,  18U8,  after  the  delivery  of 
the  Eulogy  of  Samuel  Dexter,  over  the  remains 
of  Fisher  Ames. 

As,  when  dark  clouds  obscure  the  dawn. 

The  dav-stnrs  lustre  disappears. 
So  Ames  beheld  our  natal  mom. 

And  left  desponding  friends  in 


Soon  as  the  distant  cannon*s  roar. 

Announced  tliat  morn's  returning  ray. 


*  Gardiner,  like  his  fktber,  hsd  a  sympathy  Ibr  the  stacr,  if  «• 
mav  attach  any  iniiiortAiice  to  an  anecoote  related  In  Doolap's 
Llic  of  Geonre  Frederick  Cooke.  The  cierfnmaa  went  to  ice 
the  aotor  perform,  and  the  great  trajredian,  flattered  -with  the 
attention,  thoufdit  It  necessary  to  return  the  coanpllnMAt  lu 
goioff  to  hear  the  divine  preach.  Cooke  was  not  exactly  In 
condition  for  rell^dons  service^  bnt  ho  went.  **■  He  bad,"^  aaja 
Dnnlap,  "  at  the  previous  dlnner-'party.  made  an  engafseiPMit 
with  Mr.  Bernard  to  go  and  hear  Mr.  Gardiner  preacn.  and  ha 
most  berolcaJly  kept  to  the  Intention.  He  got  up,  not  T»y 
dlflferent  in  bodily  estate  fNxn  what  he  was  when  be  wk 
tumbled  Into  bed,  except  with  better  commaod  of  Bnh. 
While  slttlngnnder  the  hands  of  his  hairdreaeer,  Mr.  Pries 
came  in.  ^  What  I  up  already  P  ''Do  you  know.  Pries, 
I  am  going  to  church  r  **To  chareh?"  ^  Tes,  I  am  gaiag 
to  bear  Parson  Gardiner.  He's  the  only  one  of  tbetn  that 
baa  done  me  the  honor  to  come  and  see  the  play,  and  lH  do 
him  the  honor  of  going  to  hear  him  preaoh.  bwn,  glre  ma 
some  hot  brandy  toddy.^  The  hairdreaaer  and  tioiKjat  Saa, 
having  performed  tlieir  respective  offices^  and  a  hunga  idaasef 
stiff  brandy  toddy  having  been  swallowed  aa  a  reetorative,  be 
attended  upon  his  friend  Bernard,  aa  gay  as  ooe-and-twe^, 
to  Mr.  Gardiner's  church.  Here.  Mr.  Cooke,  notwithstandtog 
the  preacher' s  oloqucnoe  and  his  own  efforts  to  the  oontm^ 
fell  asleep,  to  the  no  little  annoyance  of  his  oompaidoa,  woA. 
the  amiiMment  of  those  near  him.  and  awoke  in  ttaM»  m 
walk  very  decently  out  of  the  chnrch,  with  the  restof  tko  < 
gTegaUun.~/>wni(;^'«  1^6  ofOooke^  di.  xxyVL 
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Ha  fear'3  its  rarlj  hopes  vera  o'er, 

AdiI  flew  to  evertnstuig  day. 
O  drop  thy  nutntle.  Minted  abade, 

Od  some  turviring  patriot  n*ine, 
Who,  great  by  thy  example  maile. 

May  yet  retrieve  a  nation'*  taiae\ 
He  manly  geniua,  ardent  thought, 

The  love  of  trutli  and  wit  refinad, 
The  eloquence  that  vonden  vrouaht, 

And  flaoh'd  its  light  on  every  nund. 
These  glfla  irere  tbine,  immortal  AmesI 

Of  motive  pure,  of  life  snblime ; 
Their  lose  our  flowing  eorrow  claims, — 

lliair  praise  mrvivea  the  wreck  of  tima 

I>r.  Giirdiner  died  at  Ilarrowgata,  England,  on 
a  tour  fur  liia  health,  July  29,  ISSO,  at  tbe  age  of 
BXty-five.* 

WILLIAM  DDNLAP. 
Tbs  fiither  of  William  Danlap  was  an  Irishman, 
and  came  to  this  cirantry  as  an  officer  in  the  Eng- 
lish army  sent  out  to  attack  Qoeb«c.  He  was 
wonnded  in  the  memorable  engagement,  aii<]  nfler 
the  war  resigned  bis  cotnmimion  and  settled  in 
Perth  Aiiiboy,  New  Jersey,  where  his  only  son 
was  born,  February  19,  1766.  The  child's  earli- 
est instructor  was  a  benevolent  old  bachelor  by 
the  name  of  Thomas  Bartow,  who  lived  in  a 
pleasant  cottage  aurronnded  on  three  sides  by  a 
garden  tilled  with  choice  fruits,  and  well  stocked 
within  with  books  and  prints,  to  all  which  the  kind 
old  gentleman  alhiwcd  his  boy-friend  free  acoeaa, 
taking  great  delight  in  teaching  him  the  story  of 
the  Iliad,  iSneid,  and  Paradise  Lost,  by  tlie  pic- 
tures in  the  old  editions  of  Pope,  Dryden,  and 
Milton.  This  pleasant  intercourse  was  broken  np 
by  no  loss  an  evi^nt  than  the  American  Revolution; 
the  4|Diet  old  gentleman,  a,  Royulist,  retiring  in- 
land to  Bethlehem,  Pa.,  when  the  British  meii-of-' 
war  made  their  appearance  in  New  York  hay  at 
tJia  outset  of  the  contest.  After  the  landing  of 
the  Briti-h  on  Staten  Island,  the  Danlap  family 
removed  to  the  village  of  IMxcatawa  on  tne  Ran- 
tan,  where  they  remwned  fix>ra  1776  to  1777,  the 
fitther  siding  with  the  Royalists.  In  1777,  they 
removed  to  New  York,  and  William  wna  sent  to 
school.  In  June,  1T7S,  when  on  a  visit  to  Mr. 
Elliiitt^s  country  seat,  afterwards  the  original 
Siulor's  Snug  Harbor,  "  while  playing  with  tbe 
boys  after  dinner,  he  was  struck  by  a  bit  of  wood 
and  deprived  of  hisnghteye.  The  medical  treat- 
ment which  ensued  put  a  stop  to  any  flirther  re- 
gniar  schooling.  When  after  several  months  he 
was  allowed  to  nse  his  remaining  eye,  he  devoted 
himself  to  drawing,  to  which  he  had  early  mani- 
fested an  inclination.  In  1784,  he  was  sent  to 
London  to  study  ander  West,  wBere  he  remained 
about  three  years,  passing  most  of  the  time,  as  he 
candidly  confesses,  "  in  unprofitable  idlenesi."  In 
1TB6,  he  made  a  pedestrian  tour  witli  Dr.  Samuel 
L.  Mitcliill,  who  had  just  received  his  diploma  at 
Edinburgh,  to  Oxford.  On  his  retnrn,  he  settled 
in  New  York;  married  Eliaibetb,  daiishtor  of 
Benjamin  Woulsey;  and  wrote  a  play  which  was 
Booepted  by  the  managers  of  the  American  Com- 


I  Oialnni.  IflS-n,  ISS.  BDcklnchun*! 
nniw,  It  m.  QiitDc;^  HlBtorr  dT  tb« 
adUcmolrorOudlMr. 


pany,  Ilnllain  and  Henry,  bnt  owing  to  green- 
room diffioultiee  in  the  distribution  of  the  parts 
its  oft  postponed  production  never  took  place. 
While  the  matter  was  in  suspense,  he  wroto  a  se- 
cond flte  act  oomedy,  entitled  Tht  Father,  in 
which  he  was  fortunate  enough  to  "fit"  the  lead- 
ing actors  with  parts,  and  the  piece  was  brought 
ont  September  7th,  1789. 


irith  the  title 
,  9  the  best  of 
Dunlaij'a  plays.  The  piece  is  of  the  sentimental 
school,  and  the  humor  closely  resembles  that<rf 
tiie  productiooB  of  Cohnan  ttie  younger,  and  Mor- 
ton. It  was,  however,  written  before  the  produc- 
tions of  these  dramatists;  and  the  autlior  seems 
entitled  to  the  origTiiality  he  claieos  for  hi»  Tattle, 
a  rattling  gossip  who  will  l>eBT  a  not  unfavtH^le 
comparison  with  his  brother  practitioner,  Ollapod. 
Thescenesin  which  be  is  introduced  are  ezcelWti 
We  give  a  portion. 


Pment,  Sutport.  RocJcH,  TaOle.  Mr*.  EacluL 
Enter  Tatilk. 

Jlrf.  Oh  Racket,  my  dear  fellow,  how  d'ye  dot 

Rack-Jatidf)  So,  another  infernal  ooicombl 

3h£  What's  the  matter)  You  don't  seem  wea 
How  d'ye  do,  mn'am  I  (To  Biupori)  Tour  servant, 
air.  Ra<:k«t,yoa  baveiiotiDlnidusadm«totbiBgaD> 
tleman. 

Raek.  Captain  Biuport.  Uiia  is  nty  friend,  dootor 
Tattle. 

Tat.  Tea,  sir.   Tattle ;  Tsrebrate  Tattle,  H.D. 

Raek.  Doctor,  this  bcaptain  BnBpart.jiist  arrived 
in  the  tost  packet  from  Halifax. 

Tal.  How  d'ye  do,  sir)  I'm  very  glad  to  see  yoo 
indeed.  Very' fine  potatoes  in  Hatifiix.  Racket! 
this  way.  Here.  Justcome  from  ^roadl  You'll 
recommend  me. 

Raek.  If  he  should  want  a  physician,  1  certainly 

will (hai/iuub)  in  tbe  fiill  h<^  that  yon  will 

poison  him. 

7W.  Thank  von;  thnnk  yon.  Servant,  ma'am. 
Fine  weather,  hal    A  liltle  rainy,  bat  that's  gon4 
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for  the  country.  (7b  Jtwtpori)  A  fine  season  for 
eougbs  and  colds,  sir.  O  Racket !  my  dear  fellow, 
1  had  forgot  that  I  heard  of  your  aecident  No  great 
harm  done,  I  perceive.  What  a  tremendous  fall 
you  must  have  nod !  Precipitated  from  the  scaffold- 
ing of  a  three  story  house,  and  brought  with  your 
09  parieiale  in  contact  with  the  pavement,  while 
your  heels  were  suspended  iu  the  air,  by  being  en- 
tangled in  a  mason's  ladder. 

Back.  Pooh,  Pooh !  1  tumbled  from  a  cow*s  back, 
and  broke  my  nose. 

7\U.  Is  that  nil  f      Why,  I  heard So,  so,  only 

a  contusion  on  the  porta  nctn.  Ay,  ay.  I  was  called 
up  to  a  curious  case  last  evening. 

Back.  Then  Fm  off.  ( WltiU  TattU  ia  speaking. 
Racket  goea  out ;  and  Buaport  atid  Mra,  Racket  re- 
tire behind^  laughing.) 

TaU  Very  curious  case  indeed.  I  had  just  finish- 
ed my  studies  for  the  evening,  smoked  out  my  last 
cigar,  nnd  got  comfortably  in  bed.  Pretty  late.  Very 
dark.  Monstrous  dark.  Cursed  cold.  Monstrous 
cold,  indeed,  for  the  se:i»on.  Very  often  the  cose 
with  us  of  the  faculty.  Called  up  at  all  times  and 
seasons.  Used  to  be  so  when  I  wns  a  student  in  Pa- 
ris. Called  up  one  night  to  a  dancing-master,  who 
had  his  skull  most  elegantly  fractured,  his  leg  most 
beautifully  broke,  and  the  finest  dislocation  of  the 
shoulder  I  ever  witnesseil.  I  soon  put  the  shoulder 
in  state  to  draw  the  bow  again,  ana  his  leg  to  caper 
to  the  tune  of  it.  As  for  the  head,  you  know  a 
dancing-master's  head,  ma'am,  {looking  round)  head 
— head — Oh !  there  you  are,  are  you  f  I  \^g  your 
pardon,  I  declare  I  thought  you  were  by  nie.  So 
you  see,  madnm,  as  I  was  saying,  I  was  caUeil  up  last 
night  to  witness  the  most  curious  cnac— {/o//ow« 
tfum,  talking)    The  bone  of  the  right  thigh 

Re-enter  Racket. 

Rack.  So,  the  doctor  is  at  it  stilL 

TaL  I'm  glad  you've  come  to  hear  it.  Racket  The 
bone  of  the  ri^ht  thi^h — (Racket  tuma  away) — ^The 
bone  of  the  right  thigh,  ma'am — (ahe  turns  off) — 
The  bone  of  the  right  thigh,  captai 

Ruap,  Ay,  you  must  have  gained  great  credit  by 
that  cure,  doctor. 

T^of.  Sir!  Whatf  O,  you 'mean  the  dancing- 
master  !  I  can  assure  you,  sir,  1  am  sought  for.  I 
have  a  pretty  practice,  considering  the  partiality 
the  people  of  this  country  have  to  old  women's  pre- 
scriptions: hoar-hound,  cjibbage-leavee,  robin-run- 
away, dandy-grey-russet,  and  the  like.  A  young 
man  of  ever  so  Hbeitd  and  scientific  an  education 
can  scarcely  mnke  himself  known. 

Mrs.  Rack.  But  you  have  made  yourself  known, 
doctor. 

Tat.  Why  yes,  mn'aro.  I  found  there  were  but 
two  methods  of  establishing  a  reputation,  made  use 
of  by  our  physicians;  so,  for  fear  of  taking  the 
wrong,  I  tooK  both. 

Mra,  Rack.  And  what  are  they,  doctor  f 

TaL  Writing  for  the  newspapers,  or  challenging 
and  cnning  nil  the  rest  of  the  faculty. 

Rack.  These  are  methods  of  attaining  notoriety. 

Mra,  Rack.  And  notoriety,  let  me  tell  you,  is  often 
the  passport  to  wealth. 

Ru9p.  Ha,  ha  ha  I  He  is  a  queerity,  by  all  thafs 
quizsishl 

Rack,  He  is  an  insufferable  bore. 

Mra,  Rack.  O  no.  I  think  he's  very  amusing, 
now  and  then. 

Ruap.  He  is  a  traveller,  I  think  you  say. 

Rack.  He  has  traversed  France,  Italy,  and  Ger- 
many in  pursuit  of  science. 

Mra,  Rack.  But  Science  travelled  fiister  than  he 


did,  and  cruelly  eluded  his  pursuit  Poor  doctor? 
The  few  ideas  he  has  are  always  travellii.g  post,  aud 
generally  upon  cross  roads.  His  head  is  like  New 
York  on  May-day,  all  the  furniture  wandering. 

Re-enter  Iattul 
TaL  Racket,  I  forgot  to  tell  you- 


Jl^rt.  Rack,  Could  Lot  you  find  my  sister! 

TaL  I  want  to  tell  you,  madam,  of  a  moustwuB 
mortification 

Rack,  Pooh,  pooh  I  Nonsense!  Is  Caroline  at 
homef 

rat  Who?  O I  ah  1— I  had  forgot  Idon'tknow. 
I'll  tell  you — I  had  ascended  about  halt  perhaps  two 
thirds  of  the  stair-case  case — Did  I  tell  you  of  the 
case  of  the 

Rack,  Nay,  stick  to  the  stair-case. 

Tat.  No.  I  must  descend.  I  happened  to  thinic, 
without  any  apparent  tniin  of  associated  ideas  lead- 
ing to  the  thought,  of  an  afikir  that  happened  last 
night — nay  you  must  listen — it's  worth  hearing.  It's 
quite  likely  that  I  told  you  some  time  ago  of  my 
having  employed  a  professor  of  the  mechanical  part 
of  painting  to  delineate  my  name  upon  a  black  board 
to  put  over  my  door.  By  the  bye,  it's  a  very  mis- 
taken notion,  that  the  eAuvia  arising  from  the  pig- 
ments used  iu  this  branch  of  painting 

Rack.  Nay,  nay,  the  sign.  It  was  painted  and  put 
over  your  door. 

Tat.  And  looked  very  well  too.  didnt  itf  Xerj 
well,  I'll  assure  you,  captaiu.  Terebrate  TatUe,  M.  IX 
Large  gold  characters ;  well  and  legibly  designated. 
This  striking  the  organ  of  vision,  or  rather  being  im- 

Ereaeed  on  Uie  retina  in  an  inverted  position,  like  the 
gures  in  a  catnera  obaeura,  and  thence  conveyed  to 
the  mind,  denoted  my  place  of  residence.  An  inge- 
nious device,  and  it  answered  my  purpose.  I  got  a 
case  of  ])olypu88es  by  it  immediately. 

Rusp.  Pray,  sir,  what  kind  of  instruments  are  they! 

Tat.  Nay,  sir,  polypusses  are 

Rack,  ^ay,  but,  doctor,  the  sign. 

TaL  Ay.  Right  I  good !  So,  sir,  it  was  displayed, 
to  the  ornament  of  the  street,  and  the  edification  of 
the  passengers.  Well,  sir,  last  night, — ^last  night,  su*, 
somebody  or  other  took  it  down, — took  it  down, 
sir,  and  nailed  it  over  a  duck-coop.  '*  Terebrate  Tat- 
tle," say  the  gold  letters ;  **  Quack,  quack,  quack," 
say  the  ducks.  'Twas  illibeml,  cursed  illiberal ! — 
What  a  beautiful  fracture  of  the  oa  femoria  1  saw 
this  morning  I    The  upper  portion  of  the  bone 

Re-enter  Tattls. 

TaL  So,  Racket,  as  I  was  saying 

Rack,  {diaengaging  himaelf)  Infernal  puppy  I 
Tat.  Tlie  upper  portion  of  the  bone  being  yery 
much  shattered,  I  had  recourse  to 
Rack.  Excuse  me.  [ExiL 

TaL  So,  miss  Susannah,  the  o«/fmoris-— the  upper 

portion  of  the  oa  femoria 

Sua,  None  of  sich  names  to  me,  Mr.  Doctor  I  I 
don't  understand  ^ng  called  names,  so  I  don't  Ox 
feminine  and  feminine  ox  I  You  think  1  don't  know 
your  meaning !  It  shows  your  breeding,  so  it  does. 
Feminine  ox  I  La  souls!  ^        [ICxiL 

Tat.  Astonishing  ignorance!  Now  she  undei^ 
stands  ntf  more  of  anatomy  than  I  do  of  making  a 
custard.  And  these  people  will  not  be  taught  Yoo 
mi^ht  OS  well  attempt  to  pour  ipecacuanha  down 
tlieir  throats,  as  science  into  their  ears.  Well,  111 
publish  this  case  of  the  fractured  os  femori&  If  no- 
Dody  will  hear  it,  perhaps  somebody  will  resdit; 
and  there  is  much  maffic  in  print  Curious  art 
Tes,  m  send  it  to  the  editor  of  the  American  Maga- 
zine, and  at  least  he  and  his  printers  muai  read  it 

[ExiL 
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A  benevolent  old  officer,  a  lively  wife  who  re- 
fonns  a  dissipated  husband,  Platoon  a  servant, 
very  closely  after  the  model  of  Corporal  Trim, 
Susannah  a  simple-minded  Audrey,  Jacob  a 
Oerman  servant,  and  Rusport  a  showy  British 
officer,  who  turns  out  to  be  an  impostor,  funiished 
the  remainder  of  the  varied  and  well  sustained 
dramatis  person».  The  piece  w&a  nucoesd^ul,  and 
wa^  followed  by  an  Interlude  entitled  Darhy^B 
Return,  This  was  written  for  Wignell,  the  actor, 
who  was  a  great  favorite  in  the  character  of  Dar- 
by in  the  '^  Poor  Soldier,"  to  which  it  formed  a 
sequel;  Darby,  after  various  adventures  in  the 
United  States  and  Europe,  returning  to  Ireland. 
Washington,  the  author  infonns  us,  was  present 
at  one  of  the  representations. 

The  remembrance  of  this  performance  is  rendered 
pleAsiug  from  the  recollection  of  the  pleasure  evinc- 
ed by  the  first  president  of  the  U.  States,  the  immor- 
tal Washington,  who  attended  its  representation. 
The  ^es  of  the  audience  were  frequentfy  bent  on  his 
countenance,  and  to  watch  -the  emotions  produced 
by  any  particular  pHSsnge  upon  him  was  tne  simul- 
taneous employment  of  all  When  Wignell,  as  Dar- 
by, recounts  what  had  befallen  liim  in  America,  in 
New  York,  at  the  adoption  of  the  Federal  Constitu- 
tion, and  the  inauguration  of  the  president,  the  in- 
terest expressed  by  the  audience  in  the  looks  and 
the  changes  of  countenance  of  this  great  man  became 
intense.  He  smiled  at  these  lines  alluding  to  the 
change  in  the  government — 

There  too,  I  saw  Bomft  mighty  pretty  shows; 
A  revnludon,  without  blood  or  blows, 
For,  as  I  understood  the  cunning  elves, 
The  people  all  revolted  from  Uuwoselves. 

But  at  the  lines — 

A  man  who  fought  to  free  the  land  fh>m  wo, 
I4k€  ffu*,  had  left  his  farm,  a  soldiering  to  go, 
Bat  having  galn'd  his  point,  ho  had,  Ukeme^ 
Rctum'd  his  own  potatoe  gronnd  to  see.  « 

Bat  there  he  codkI  not  rest.    With  ono  aooord 
He's  call'd  to  be  a  kind  of— not  a  lord — 
I  don't  know  what,  he's  not  a  grtxit  man  sare, 
For  poor  men  love  him  Just  as  he  wore  poor. 
They  love  him  like  a  father,  or  a  brother. 

DKRXOT. 

As  we  poor  Irishmen  love  one  another. 

the  president  looked  serious;  and  when  Kathleen 
asked —   • 

How  look'd  he,  Darby  f    Was  he  short  or  tall  ? 

his  countenance  shoved  embarrassment,  from  the  ex* 
pectjition  of  one  of  those  eulogiums  which  he  had 
been  obliged  to  hear  on  many  public  occasions,  and 
which  must  doubtless  have  been  a  severe  trial  to  his 
feelings;  but  Dnrbj^^s  answer  that  he  had  no<  teen 
him,  because  he  had  mistaken  a  man  '*  all  lace  and 
glitter,  botherum  and  shine**  for  him  until  all  the 
show  had  passed,  relieved  the  hero  from  apprehen- 
sion of  further  personality,  andAe  indulged  in  that 
which  was  with  him  extremely  rare,  a  hearty  laugh. 

These  successes,  of  course,  brought  the  draina- 
tiat  in  dose  relations  with  the  theatre.    Other 

Sieces,  tragic  and  comic,  from  his  pen  were  pro- 
need  ;  he  appeared  once  upon  the  stage  liiinself, 
and  in  1796  became  an  associate  with  Hallam 
and  Hodgkinson  in  the  management  of  the  John 
Street  Theatre.  On  the  28th  of  January,  1798, 
the  company  was  transferred  to  the  newly  com- 
pleted Park  Theatre,  soon  after  which  Dunlap  be- 
came sole  manager.  On  the  80th  of  March  his 
five  act  tragedy  in  blank  verse  on  Andr6  was 


produced  with  success.  He  kept  the  theatre  well 
supplied  with  other  pieces  from  his  own  pen, 
mostly  tran>lations,  making  a  great  hit  in  a  ver- 
sion of  Kotzebue's  Stranger ;  and  appears  to  have 
conducte<l  his  business  with  spirit  and  intelli- 
gence. The  result  was,  however,  disastrous,  as  on 
the  22d  of  February,  1806,  he  closed  the  tlientre  a 
bankrupt.  In  addition  to  this  misfortune,  he  was 
"a  debtor  to  the  United  States  as  a  security  for 
the  marshal  of  New  Jersey,  who  was  a  defaulter." 
During  his  management  he  ha<l  kept  his  hand  in 
as  an  artist  to  some  extent  by  painting  "  some 
small  sketchy  likenesses"  of  Dr.  Elihu  H.  Smith, 
0.  B.  Brown,  and  other  literary  associates  of  the 
Friendly  Club ;  and  he  now  devoted  himself  for 
a  number  of  years  to  his  original  profession.  His 
paintings  were  chiefly  portraits.  In  1806,  he 
again  became  connected  as  assistant  manager  with 
a  salary  at  the  Park  theatre,  and  so  remaincl  un* 
til  1811.  In  1812,  he^publishe<l  the  Memoirs  of 
the  great "  Star,"  George  Frederick  Cooke;  a  work 
which,  fnun  his  intimacy  with  the  actor,  he  was 
well  prepared  to  write,  and  commenced  a  maga- 
zine entitled  the  Recorder,  which  had  but  a  brief 
career.  The  numbers  were  collected  into  a  vo- 
lume with  the  title,  "  A  Record  Literary  and  Po- 
litical of  Five  Months  in  the  Year  1813 ;  by  Wil- 
liam Dunlap  and  others."  He  also  wrote  a  life 
of  his  friend  Charles  Brockden  Brewn,.  accompa- 
nied by  a  selection  from  his  literary  remains,  which 
he  says,  in  apology  for  its  unmethodical  arrange- 
ment, was  made  by  Paul  Allen  of  Baltimore,  and 
in  part  printed  before  the  work  was  placed  in  his 
hands.  In  1814,  he  received  the  appointment  of 
Assistant  Pavmaster-General  of  the  New  York 
State  militia  from  Daniel  D.  Tompkins,  a  favor 
which  he  attributes  to  the  g(M)d  offices  of  Wash- 
ington Irving,  then  one  of  the  general's  aides. 
This  he  held  until  the  close  of  the  year  1816, 
when  he  resumed  the  brush.  In  his  fifty-fifth 
year  he  painted  a  picture  18  by  12  feet,  after  the 
printed  descriptions  of  West's  "  Christ  Rejected," 
which  was  exhibited  in  most  of  the  cities  and 
towns  of  the  Un'ted  States  with  success.  On  the 
6th  of  May,  1828,  he  opened  to  the  public  an  ori- 
ginal painting  18  by  14  of  "  Calvary."  This  ho 
also  carried  to  various  paiis  of  the  United  States. 
In  the  winter  of  1831  and  '2,  he  delivered  in  New 
York  two  lectures  on  the  fine  arts.  In  1833,  his 
History  of  the  American  Theatre  was  published, 
and  on  the  28th  of  February  following  he  received 
the  well  deserved  honor  of  a  complimentary  bene- 
fit at  the  Park  Theatre,  which  placed  the  hand- 
some sum  of  twenty-five  hundred  dollars  in  his 
pocket.  His  History  of  the  Arts  of  Design  in 
the  United  States  was  published  by  subscription 
in  1834.  It  forms  two  octavo  volumes,  and  con- 
tains ftill  biographical  notices  of  all  the  artists  in 
every  department  of  design  in  the  ooimtry,abounila 
in  anecdote  as  well  as  information  collected  with 
great  pains  from  original  sources,  which  cannot 
be  found  elsewhere,  and  is  the  most  valuable  of  the 
author's  productions. 

In  1886,  he  published  a  novel  entitled  Thirty 
Years  Ago  ;  or  the  Memoirs  of  a  Water  Drinker^ 
which  he  dedicatetl  to  "  all  Temperance  Societies." 
He  intro<luces  in  it  many  of  his  old  recollections 
of  New  York,  bringing  in  the  moral  of  his  story 
in  the  disastrous  convivial  habits  of  George  Fre- 
derick Cooke,  whose  conversation  is  the  mala 
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theme  of  the  book.  The  old  Pork  Theatre  and 
its  group  of  actors  figure  largely  with  the  no- 
tices of  the  main  personages  of  the  city.  Dunlap 
delighted  to  trace  its  historic  scenes,  and  has  pur- 
sued this  theme  agreeably  in  thesec'olumes  in  his 
chapter  on  the  Battery ;  and  a  description  of  the 
Inauguration  of  Washington  at  Federal  Hall,  in  a 
dinner  party  conversation.  Among  the  incidents 
of  Cooke's  life,  the  hoaxing  duel  with  Cooper  at 
Cato's  is  described  with  humorous  efiect  by  Dun- 
lap,  who  enter:»  with  gusto  into  the  giand  style  of 
hik  favorite  subject,  whose  life  he  had  written  in 
a  graver  measure. 

In  1837,  his  HUtory  of  Kew  York  for  Schools 
appeared  in  two  duodecimo  volumes.  This  lit- 
tfe  book  is  written  in  the  form  of  a  dialogue  be- 
tween an  uncle  and  his  nephews.  It  is  mainl v  taken 
up  with  ttie  city,  and  contains  notioeti  of  the  men 
distinguished  in  art  and  literature  as  well  as  state 
affiurs,  who  have  graced  its  annals.  The  pictur- 
esque incidents  of  tlie  Kevolution  are  minutely  and 
vividly  depicted,  and  an  additional  historical  va- 
lue is  given  to  the  work  by  several  well  executed 
wood-cuts  of  old  houses,  and  other  interesting  lo- 
calities. The  book  closes  with  the  inauguration 
of  Washington. 

His  success  in  this  effort  probably  induced  one 
of  a  more  elaborate  character  on  the  same  topic. 
His  History  of  Kew  Netherlands^  Pro^nce  of 
KeuD  York^  and  State  of  Xeto  Yoric^  appeared  in 
two  octavo  volmues  in  1839.  It  is  a  work  of  in- 
dustry and  re.'-earch,  and  contains  a  valuable  ap- 
pendix, occupying  half  of  the  second  volume,  in 
which  he  has  collected  a  number  of  curious  facts 
relating  to  manners  and  customs.  It  doses  at  the 
same  period  with  his  previous  history. 

Dunlap  died  soon  after  the  completion  of  this 
work,  September  28,  1889. 
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It  was  in  the  month  of  April,  in  the  year  1828, 
that  I  embarked  with  two  hundred  and  fifty  others, 
in  the  steamboat  Chancellor  Livingston,  for  Albany. 
After  the  bustle  of  leave-taking,  and  the  various 
oereinonies  and  mnltifArioot  acts  of  hurried  business 
which  daily  take  place  on  the  departure  of  one  of 
these  self-moving  hotels  fh>m  the  city  of  New  York, 
I  had  leisure  to  look  around  me,  with  the  intention 
of  finding  some  acquaintance  as  a  companion,  or  at 
least  to  satisfy  my  curiosity  as  to  who  were  on 
board. 

I  had  seen  many  faces  known  to  me  when  I  first 
entered  the  boat,  but  they  had  vanished:  all  ap- 
peared, at  first;  strange.  I  soon,  however,  observed 
James  Fennimure  Cooper,  the  justly-celebrated  no- 
velist, in  conversation  with  Dr.  Francis.  The  last- 
mentioned  gentleman  I  had  long  known,  but  with 
the  first  my  acquaintance  was  of  recent  date.  We 
had  occasionally  met  at  the  bookstore  of  Wiley,  his 
publisher;  but  it  was  not  until  after  the  circum- 
stance I  am  now  recording  that  an  intimacy  took 
place,  which  has  been  to  me  a  source  of  very  great 
pleasure. 

I  soon  after  noted  a  man  of  extraordinary  appear- 
ance, who  moved  rapidly  about  the  deck,  and  occa- 
sionally joined  the  gentlemen  above  named.  His 
age  might  be  forty ;  his  figure  tall,  thin,  and  mus- 
cular ;  one  leg  was  shorter  than  the  other,  which, 
although  it  occasioned  a  halt  in  his  gait,  did  not  im- 
pede his  activity ;  his  features  were  extremely  irre- 


gular, yet  his  physiogiioBiy  was  intdligtnt*  and  his 
eyes  remarkably  searching  and  expressive.  I  kad 
never  seen  Mathews,  either  in  private  or  poWe^ 
nor  do  I  recollect  that  I  had  at  taiat  time  ever  bomi 
any  representation  of  him,  or  heard  his  person 
described ;  but  I  instantly  concluded  that  this  was 
no  other  than  the  celebrated  mimic  and  player. 
Doubtless  his  dress  and  manner,  which  were  evi- 
dently English,  and  that  peculiarity  which  still 
marks  some  of  the  votaries  of  the  histrionic  art, 
helped  me  to  this  conclusioiu  I  say,  *'  still  marks  ;* 
fior  I  remember  the  time  whea  the  distinclaon  was 
so  gross  that  a  child  would  say,  **  There  goes  a  play- 
actor.** 

The  afternoon  was  uncommonly  fine  for  oar  di^ 
mate  in  the  cold  mouth  of  ApriL  The  paasengen 
generally  kept  the  deck.  We  had  not  gone  far  on 
our  voyage  before  the  author  of  The  Spy  (for  he 
was  then  chiefly  known  by  that  fascinating  work) 
accosted  me  nearly  thus : — **  I  understand  from  Ma- 
thews that  you  nnd  he  have  never  met  He  is  on 
board,  and  has  expressed  a  wish  to  be  introduced  to 
yon.     Have  you  seen  him  off  the  stage  ff** 

•*  No — nor  on/* 

**  Is  it  possible !    There  he  stands  with  Francia.* 

'*  I  have  been  noticing  that  figure,  and  had  come 
to  a  conclusion  that  it  was  Mathews.** 

**  His  figure  is  odd  enough,  to  be  sure.  I  suppose 
you  know  that  his  lameness  and  the  deficiency  in 
the  regular  symmetry  of  his  foce  are  owing  to  his 
being  thrown  from  a  gig.  and  very  much  injured  by 
the  fall ;  but  these  detects  are  not  seen  on  uie  stage, 
or  are  turned  to  ^^ood  account  by  his  skill  in  his 
profession.** 

Part  of  this  passed  as  we  araroached  the  subject 
of  the  dialogue,  and  I  soon  maae  acquaintance  with 
Charles  Mathews.  He  introduced  the  subject  of 
George  Frederick  Cooke  and  his  Memoirs,  compli- 
mented the  author  of  them,  and  of  course  made 
himself  agreeable.  Fennimore  was  very  attentive 
to  me,  and  appeared  to  wish  my  gratification  by  a 
display  of  Uie  talents  of  Mathews,  who,  as  the 
novelist  afterwards  t<^d  me,  was  at  his  sonestion 
making  a  voyage  to  Albany,  that  he  m^t  see 
something  more  of  America  and  American  mannas 
than  are  to  be  found  in  a  seaport  town. 

The  figure  and  manner  of  the  actor  were  suffi- 
ciently uncommon  to  attract  the  attention  of  a 
throng  of  men  usually  employed  in  active  business, 
but  here  placed  in  a  situation  which,  of  all  others, 
calls  for  something  to  while  away  time ;  but  when 
some  who  traced  the  likeness  between  the  actor 
on  the  deck  of  the  steamboat  and  the  actor  on. 
the  stage  of  the  theatre,  buzsed  it  about  that  this 
was  the  mirth-inspiring  Mathews,  curiosity  showed 
itself  in  as  many  mod^  as  there  were  varieties  of 
character  in  the  motley*  crowd  around  hiuL 

This  very  naturid  and  powerful  propensity,  whidi 
every  person  who  exposes  himself^  or  henelf,  upon 
a  public  stag^,  to  the  gaze  of  the  mixed  multitude, 
wishes  ardently  to  excite,  was,  under  the  present 
peculiar  circumstances  of  time,  place,  and  leisure^ 
expressed  in  a  manner  rather  annoying  to  the  hero 
of  the  sock,  who  would  now  have  willingly  appeared 
in  the  character  of  a  private  genUemaa. 

There  are  individuals  who  can  generally  overcome 
this  difiiculty  by  dint  of  character,  talent,  or  pei^ 
sonal  appearance ;  but  in  the  case  before  us  there 
was  nothing  sufficiently  dignified  to  repress  the 
clownish  propensities  of  such  among  the  crowd  as 
were  clowns,  and  they  were  not  a  few. 

The  passengers  in  the  Chancellor  Livingston  find- 
ing themselves  on  the  same  boards  with  the  cele- 
brated Mathews,  and  at  UberU  to  nse  withoofc 
paying  for  it,  at  the  man  who  nad  delighted  then 
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on  the  st&ge,  gratified  their  curiosity  without  much 
ceremony;  and  whenever  Mathews  was  perceived 
to  be  stationary,  and,  with  his  usual  animation, 
amusing  his  immediate  companions,  the  watchful 
loungers  closed  around  by  deuces,  and  according  to 
character,  feeling,  or  education,  became  distant  or 
Dearer  auditors  and  admirers  of  the  wondrous  man. 

One  clown,  in  particular,  followed  the  object  of 
his  very  sincere  ffami  ration  with  a  pertinacity  which 
deserved  a  better  return  than  it  met  He  wos  to 
Mathews  a  perfect  Monsieur  Tonson,  and  his  appear- 
ance seemea  to  excite  the  same  feelings.  The  novelist 
and  physician  pointed  out  to  me  the  impertinent 
curiosity  of  this  admirer  of  the  actor,  and  we  oil 
took  some  portion  of  mischievous  delight  in  observ- 
ing the  irritability  of  Mathews.  It  increased  to  a 
ludicrous  degree  when  Mathews  found  that  no  effort 
or  change  of  place  could  exclude  his  tormentor  froiii 
his  sight;  and  when,  after  having  made  an  effort  to 
avoid  him,  he,  on  turning  his  head,  saw  Monsieur 
Tonson  fixed  as  a  statue,  again  listening  in  motion- 
leas  admiration  to  his  honeyed  words;  the  actor 
would  suddenly  change  from  the  animated  relation 
of  story  or  anecdote,  with  which  he  had  been  enter- 
taining his  companions,  to  the  outpouring  of  a 
rhapsody  of  incoherent  nonsense,  uttered  with  in- 
creoible  volubility :  without  altering  his  former 
manner,  he  would  rattle  off  something  like,  **  Sar- 
dnnapalus  Heliogabalus  Faustina  and  Kitty  Fisher 
with  their  fourteen  children  Cecrope  Moses  Ariadne 
Robinson  Crusoe  Nimrod  Captain  Cooke  Bonaparte 
and  Jack  the  Giant-Killer  had  a  long  confab  with 
Nebuchftdonozer  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  and  the  pope 
on  the  best  mode  of  making  caraway  comfits.**  But 
he  found  that  this  only  mode  his  admirer  listen 
more  intently,  and  open  his  eyes  and  mouth  more 
widely  and  earnestly.  As  happens  with  many  other 
orators,  the  more  unintelligible  his  nonsense,  the 
greater  was  the  admiration  of  the  auditor. 

We  had  but  one  regular  meal  on  the  passage,  a 
very  plentiful  supper,  at  about  seven  o'clock,  with 
tea  and  coffee.  We  had  embarked  at  6  P.  M,  and 
arrived  at  Albany  by  sunrising.  The  meal  was  not 
suited  to  the  habits  of  Mr.  Mathews,  and  he  was 
offended  by  both  the  matter  and  manner  of  it;  but 
when  the  preparations  for  sleeping  took  place,  and 
he  found  tnat  the  whole  company,  females  excepted, 
must  seek  rest  in  the  same  caoin,  some  in  berths  and 
others  accommodated  with  mattresses  on  the  floor, 
his  feelings  revolted,  and  he  protested  against  taking 
rest  on  such  terms. 

To  this  feeling  I  am  indebted  for  a  night  of  much 
amusement ;  I  should  be  unjust  if  I  did  not  add,  and 
some  instruction.  1  had  secured  a  mattress  on  the 
floor  of  one  of  the  cabins,  and  should  have  dully 
slept  away  at  least  part  of  the  ni^ht,  but  that  Fen- 
nimore  Cooper  gave  me  intimation  of  Mathews's 
wish  to  sit  up,  and  of  his  (Cooper's)  success  in  obtain- 
ing the  captain's  cabin  on  the  deck  of  the  vessel, 
where  Mathews,  Francis,  and  himself  had  deter- 
mined to  enjoy  a  supper,  whiskey-punch,  and  such 
convivial  pleasure  as  could  be  extracted  from  such 
circumstances,  and  such  a  meeting.  I  was  invited 
to  make  one,  and  readily  accepted  the  invitation. 

Seated  in  the  captain's  cabin,  and  freed  from  all 
annoyance,  Mathews  became,  as  usual,  the  fiddle  of 
the  company;  and  story,  anecdote,  imitation,  and 
song  poured  from  him  with  the  rapidity  and  bril- 
liancy of  the  stars  which  burst  from  a  rocket  on  a 
r^oicing  night  To  make  himself  still  more  agree- 
able to  the  senior,  he  introduced  the  memoirs  of 
peorge  Frederick,  with  that  flattery  which  is  deli- 
dous'to  all  men,  and  peculiarly  so  to  an  author. 
"The  story  of  Cooke  and  Mrs.  Burns,"  he  added, 
**  yon  have  told  remarkably  well,  and  when  I  have 


introduced  it  in  my  * Yoaihfnl  Days*  I  have  always 
taken  your  words ;  but  Tom  Cooper  from  whom,  as 
I  understand,  you  had  it,  forgr»t  the  termination  of 
the  story, — the  real  d^nouetnenit — which  makes  it 
infinitely  more  dramotic." 

All  joined  in  the  request  that  Mathews  would 
tell  the  story  in  his  own  way,  and  he,  nothing  loath, 
began: — 

**  I  was  a  raw  recruit  in  the  Thespian  corps,  and 
it  was  my  first  campaign  in  Dublin.  Chance  made 
me  a  fellow-lodger  with  Cooke,  at  the  house  of  Mis- 
tress Burns.  1  had  looked  at  the  great  actor  with 
an  awfiil  reverence,  but  had  not  yet  been  honoured 
by  any  notice  from  liinL 

" In  gettingup  Macklin's  Love  d  la  Mode,  I  had 
been  cast  for  Beau  Mordecai,  and  assuredly  a  more 
unfit  representative  of  the  little  Jew  can  scarcely  be 
ima^ned.  As  tall  as  I  now  am,  I  had  then  all  the 
rawboned  awkwardness  of  a  hobbletekoy,  and  no 
knowledge  of  the  world  or  of  the  stage.  But  Mr. 
Cooke  must  be  shown  to  the  Dublin  public  as  Sir 
Archy,  and  there  was  no  other  Mordecai  to  be  had. 
I  was,  however,  perfect  in  the  words ;  and  if  I  mur- 
dered the  Jew,  I  did  it  impartially ;  I  murdered 
him  *  every  inch.* 

**  After  the  farce,  I  tarried,  as  you  Yankees  say,  a 
considerable  time  at  the  theatre,  rather  choosing  to 
linger  among  the  almost  expiring  dipped  candles  of 
the  dressing-rooms  than  to  seek,  through  mist  and 
mud,  my  lofty  but  comfortless  abode  in  Mrs.  Burns's 
fforret ;  but  the  property-man  gave  me  my  cue  to 
depart,  by  putting  out  the  lights ;  and  I  was  slowly 
mounting  to  my  bed,  when,  as  I  passed  the  room  of 
the  gpreat  man,  I  saw  him  (the  door  being  open)  sit- 
ting with  a  jug  before  him,  indulging  after  the 
lal^nrs  of  the  evening.  I  was  stealing  by,  and  had 
already  one  foot  on  the  flight  of  stairs  which  led  to 
my  exalted  apartment,  when  I  was  arrested  by  a 
loud,  high-pitched  voice,  crying,  *  Come  hither, 
young  man.'  I  could  scarcely  believe  my  senses:  I 
hesitated.  *  Come  in,'  was  repeated.  I  advanced. 
'  Shut  the  door,  and  sit  down.'  I  obeyed.  He 
assumed  an  air  of  courtesy,  and  calling  upon  Mis- 
tress Bums  for  another  tumbler,  filled  for  himself 
and  me.  *  Ton  will  be  so  kind,  my  good  Mistress 
Burns,  as  to  bring  another  pitcher  of  whiskey-punch 
in  honour  of  our  young  friend.'  '  To  be  sure  and 
I  will,  Mr.  Cooke.'  The  pimch  was  brought,  and  a 
hot  supper,  an  unusual  luxury  then  to  me.  After 
supper,  the  veteran,  quite  refreshed  and  at  ease, 
chatted  incessantly  of  plays  and  players, — ^lashing 
some,  commending  others, — while  1,  delighted  to  be 
thus  honourc<l,  listened  and  laughed ;  thus  playing 
naturally  and  sincerely  the  part  of  a  most  agreeable 
companion.  After  the  third  jug  of  punch, 'I  was 
sufiiciently  inspired  to  ask  a  few  questions,  and  even 
to  praise  the  acting  of  the  veteran. 

"  *  To  use  your  own  words,  as  I  have  often  before 
done,'  said  Mathews,  addressing  himself  to  the  bio- 
grapher, *  one  jug  of  whiskey-punch  followed  the 
other,'  and  Cooke  began  to  advise  his  young  com- 
panion how  to  conduct  himself  on  the  real  and  on 
the  mimic  scene  of  life.  *  You  are  young,  and  want 
a  friend  to  guide  you.  Talent  you  have ;  but  talent 
without  prudence  is  worthless,  and  may  be  per- 
nicious. Take  my  word  for  it,  there  is  nothing  can 
place  a  man  at  the  head  of  his  profession  but  industry 
and  sobriety.  Mistress  Burns  I — shun  ebriety  as  you 
would  shun  destruction.  MistresS  Burns!  another 
jug  of  whiskey-punch.  Mistress  Burns.' 

"  *  Oh,  Mister  Cooko—' 

"  *  You  make  it  so  good,  Mistress  Burns ;  another 

"  *  Yes,  Mister  Cooke.' 

« *  la  our  profession,  my  young  friend,  dissipation 
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it  the  bane  of  hnndrecls ;  **  villanons  company" — ^low 
company  leads  to  driukiiie ;  and  the  precious  time 
is  lost  which  should  have  been  employed  in  graining 
that  knowledge  which  alone  can  make  men  respect- 
able. Ah !  thank  you.  Mistress  Bums :  this  has  the 
true  Hibernia  smack  ?* " 

•'  *  You  moy  say  that.  Mister  Cooke.'  ** 

It  h  needless  to  remind  the  reader,  that  with  the 
aid  of  Mathews's  powers  of  imitation,  sometimes 
called  ventriloquism  in  this  humbugginff  world,  all 
this  and  much  more  would  be  extremely  pleasant, 
and  the  more  especially  qb  the  company  had  re- 
peated supplies  of  the  same  inspiring  beverage  from 
the  steward,  nnd  almost  as  g^ooa,  certainly  as  strong, 
as  that  of  Mistress  Bums's. 

Mathews  went  on  to  describe  the  progress  of 
Cooke's  intoxication,  during  which  his  protests 
against  drunkenness  became  stronger  witn  each 
glosa.  He  then  undertook  to  instruct  the  tyro  in 
the  histrionic  art,  and  especially  in  the  manner  of  ex- 
hibiting the  passions.  Here  it  would  be  vain  to 
endeavour  to  follow  Mathews:  Cooke's  grimaces 
and  voice, — while  his  physical  powers,  under  the 
government  of  whiskey,  rebelled  at  every  effort 
against  the  intention  of  the  lecturer, — were  depicted 
by  the  mimic  in  a  manner  beyond  the  conception  of 
even  those  who  have  seen  the  public  exhibition  of 
his  talents :  here  all  was  unrestrained  gig  and  fun, 
and  the  pointing  truly  con  amoref  and  glowing  from 
heart  and  gloss. 

"  It  must  be  remembered,"  continued  Mr.  Ma- 
thews, '*  that  I  was  but  a  boy,  and  Cooke  in  the  full 
vigour  of  manhood,  with  stre:  gth  of  limb  and  voice 
Herculean.  I  had  the  highest  reverence  for  his 
talents,  and  literally  stood  in  awe  of  him ;  so  that 
when  he  maile  his  homble  faces,  and  called  upon 
me  to  name  the  passion  he  had  depicted,  I  was  truly 
frightened,— overwhelmed  with  the  dread  of  offena- 
ing  him,  and  utterly  at  a  loss  to  distinguish  one  gri- 
mace fh>m  another,  except  as  one  was  mare  and 
another  most  savnge  and  aiBgusting. 

"  *  Now,  sir— observe — what's  that  V 

*'  *  Revenge—' 

•*  *  Kevejige,  you  booby  I    Pity  I  pity !' 

"  Then,  after  making  another  hideous  contortion 
of  countenance,  he  cries, 

"*  What  is  that,  sir  r 

**  *  Very  fine,  sir;  very  fine,  indeed.' 

"  *  But  what  is  it,  sir  V 
■  "  Forced  to  answer,  and  utterly  unable  to  guess 
the  meaning  of  the   distorted  face  which  he  then 
again  tlirust  before  me,  I  stammered  out, 

**  •  Anger,  sir.* 

**  •  Anger  I' 

"  *  Yes,  sir ;  anger,  to  be  sore.' 

*«  *  To  be  sure  you  are  a  blockhead  I  Look  again, 
sir  look  ficrain  1  It's  fear,  sir — fe.ir.  You  play  I 
you  a  play*.. 

Mathews  then  exhibited  tlie  face  of  Cooke,  as 
he  distorted  it  to  express  the  tender  passion,— ^a 
composition  of  Satanic  malignity  and  the  brutal 
leering  of  a  drunken  satyr, — and  imitating  Cooke's 
most  discordant  voice,  cried,  « 

"  •  Tliere,  sir ;  that's  love.' 

"  This,"  continued  Matthews,  "  was  more  than  I 
could  bear:  even  my  fears  could  not  restrain  my 
laughter :  I  roared.  He  stared  at  first ;  but  imme- 
diatelv  nssuming  a  most  furious  aspect,  he  cried, 

"  *  What  do  yau  laugh  at,  sir  I  Is  George  Frede- 
rick Cooke  to  be  made  a  laughing-stock  for  a  booby  I 
What,  sir !' 

"  Luckily,  at  that  moment  Mrs.'  Bums  stood  with 
the  door  partly  opened,  and  another  jng  in  her 
hands.  *  You  must  pnrdon  me,  sir,'  I  said,  with  a 
quickness  which  must  have  been  the  inspiration  of 
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whiskey,  '  but  you  happened  to  turn  roar  soft  and 
languishing  look  towards  the  door  lust  asMr&  Bums 
opened  it,  and  I  could  not  but  think  of  the  daagatNB 
effect  of  such  a  look  upon  her  sex's  softness.' 

'*  He  laughed ;  and  embracing  the  jug  as  the  good 
woman  put  it  down,  he  looked  at  Mr&  Bums,  and 
with  some  humour  endeavoured  to  sing,  J£ow  happy 
could  J  be  viih  either,  wrre  V  other  dear  charmer 
awatft  but  with  a  voice  which  defies  art  and  nature 
for  a  comparison. 

"  Mrs.  Bums  now  protested  against  any  more 
punch ;  but  after  some  time  agreed,  upon  Cooke's 
solemn  promise  to  be  satisfied  with  one  more  jng,  to 
bring  it 

"  *  But  remember  your  honour.  Mister  Cooke ; 
and  that  is  tlie  jewel  of  a  jontleman ;  and  sure  yon 
have  pledged  it  to  me,  you  have.' 

*'  *  I  have,  my  good  Mistress  Bnms ;  and  it  is 
"  tlte  immediate  jewel  of  the  soul,"  as  you  say.' 

"  *  I  said  no  such  thing ;  but  I'll  be  as  good  as  my 
word ;  and  one  more  jug  you  shall  have,  and  the 
divil  a  bit  more,  jewe.  or  no  jewel.' 

"  I  was  heartily  tired  by  this  time,  and  placed  mo 
hope  on  Mrs.  Bums's  resolution.  The  lust  jug  came^ 
and  was  finished ;  and  I  wished  him  good  ui^t. 

*  Not  yet,  my  dear  boy.' 

*  It's  very  lute,  sir.' 

*  Eairly,  early  :  one  jug  more.' 

**  *  Mrs.  Burns  will  not  let  us  have  it,  sir.' 

"  *  She  will  not !    I'll  show  you  that  presently  V  " 

Then  followed  a  fine  specimen  of  imitation  ;  Ma- 
thews, as  Cooke,  calling  upon  Mi^  Bums  (who  was 
in  the  room  below,  and  in  bed),  and  then  giving  her 
answers,  as  coming  up  through  the  floor,  in  the  man- 
ner called  ventriloquism. 

" '  Mtstren  Burns  1  Do  you  hear,  Mistrev 
Burns  9' 

"  '  Indeed  and  I  do.  Mister  Cooke.' 

*' '  Bring  roe  another  jug  of  whiskey-^unch.  Mis- 
tress BurasI' 

"  *  Indeed  and  I  won't.  Mister  Cooke  I" 

"  *  You  won't  f] 

"  *  Indeed  and  indeed  so  /  v)on*t.* 

**  *  Do  you  hear  that.  Mistress  Bums  V  (smashing 
the  jug  on  the  floor). 

'*  *  Indeed  and  I  do,  and  you'll  be  sorry  for  it  to- 
morrow.' " 

He  then  regularly  took  the  chairs,  one  by  one, 
and  broke  them  on  the  floor  immediately  over  Mra 
Bums's  head,  after  every  crash  cryiig,  "  Do  yon 
hear  that.  Mistress  Bums  ?"  and  she  as  r^ulariy 
answerii  e,  **  Indeeil  and  J  do,  Mr.  Cooke."  He  next 
opened  tne  window,  and  threw  the  lookiug-glaas 
into  the  street 

'*  1  stood,"  continued  Mathews,  *<  in  a  state  of 
stupid  amazement  during  this  scene;  b\it  now  at- 
tempted to  make  mv  escape,  edging  towards  the 
door,  and  making  a  long  stride  to  gain  the  garret 
stnirSb 

"  •  Come  back,  air  1     Where  are  yon  going  f 

"  '  To  bed,  sir.' 

'*  *To  bed,  sir  I  What,  sirt  desert  me  I  I  com- 
mand you  to  remain,  on  your  allegiance  I  Desert 
me  in  time  i»f  war  1     Traitor  I' 

"  I  now  determined  to  make  resistance ;  and  feel- 
ing pot-valiant,  looked  big,  and  boldly  answered, 

*-^  *  I  will  not  be  commanded !  I  will  go  to  bed  f 

"  '  Aha  I'  cried  the  madman,  in  his  highest  key, 
'  Aha  I  do  you  rebel  ?  Caitiff  I  wret^  I  mui^ 
derer !' 

*'  He  advanced  upon  me,  and  I  shrank  to  nothinff 
before  his  flashing  eye.  *  Murderer  I'  and  he  sdzed 
me  by  the  collar  with  Herculean  grip,  'Yon  will 
go !  I  will  send  yon  to  the  place  you  are  fittest  fori 
Murderer,  I'll  drag  you  to  your  doom  I    I'll  give 
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yoa  np  to  Fate  I  Gome  along,  caitiff!'  and  he 
oragged  me  to  the  open  window,  vociferating, 
*  Watch  I  watch  I  murder  I  murder  I'  in  hia  highest 
and  loudest  key.' 

**  Immediately  the  rattles  were  heard  approaching 
in  all  directions,  and  a  crowd  instantly  collected. 
He  continued  vociferating,  *  Watch  I  watch  I  mur^ 
der  I'  until  the  rattles  and  exclamations  of  the  watch- 
men almost  drowned  his  stentorian  voice. 

•*  *  What's  Uie  matter  f  who's  kilt  f  who's  mur- 
dered ?     Where's  the  murderer  ?' 

"  *  Silence  I'  screamed  Cooke,  *  hear  me  I'  All 
became  hushed.  Then  holding  me  up  to  the  win- 
dow, the  raving  tragedian  audibly  addressed  the 
erowd  : — *  In  the  name  of  Charles  Mackliu,  I  charge 
this  culprit,  Charles  Mathews,  with  the  most  fom, 
cruel,  deliberate,  and  unnatural  murder  of  the  un- 
fortunate Jew,  Beau  Mordecai,  in  the  farce  of  Love 
d  la  Mode.*  Then  pulling  down  the  window,  lie 
cried,  *  Now  go  to  bed,  you  booby  !  go  to  bod  !  go 
to  bed!  go  to  bed!'" 

The  steamboat  party  remained  together  until  near 
morning,  and  then  retired  to  rest  Let  it  not  be 
supposed  that  they  imitated  the  folly  of  the  hero  of 
the  above  tale  because  whiskey-punch  has  been 
mentioned.  The  evening,  or  night,  was  one  of  real 
interchange  of  mind,  heightened  by  the  peculiar 
powers  and  habits  of  the  very  extraordinary  his- 
trionic artist  who  gave  this  instance  of  dooke's 
eccentric  and  pernicious  propensitiea. 

▲  scnrs  wrm  cooks  aitd  ooopbb  at  oato V-^som  tib  w- 

MOIKS  or  A  WATBE-DBUCKEB. 

Who  has  not  heard  of  Cato  Alexander's  ?  Not  to 
know  "  Cato's,"  \s  not  to  know  the  world.  At  least 
Bo  it  was  thought  twenty-five  or  thirty  years  ago. 
But  as  all  our  renders  are  not  supposed  to  be  ac- 
quainted with  the  world,  we  must  point  out  the 
situation,  and  describe  tlie  localities  of — Cato*$ — that 
our  tale  may  be  duly  understood,  and  its  incidents 
appreciated. 

Between  four  and  five  miles  north-east  from  the 
building  called  in  New  York  the  City  Hall,  in  front 
of  which  we  first  met  our  renders,  and  introduced 
them  to  our  hero,  and  other  personages  of  note,  yet 
to  be  made  more  intimately  known — between  four 
and  five  miles  from  this  biilding,  on  the  west  side  of 
the  old  Boston-road,  stands  this  celebratetl  tavern, 
owned  and  kept  by  Cato  Alexander,  and  called,  from 
the  hindlord,  "  Cato's," 

Cato,  the  keeper  of  a  roa<l  tavern  I  Alexander  the 
b€:irer  of  gin  toddy  to  a  whiskered  shop-boy  on  a 
Suiidiiyl  Cato — Alexander — what  awiul  names  1 
How  mil  of  associations  I  each  eingly  denoti  g  the 
conqueror  of  self,  or  the  conqueror  of  the  world ; 
now  united  to  designate  a  servant  of  vicious  and 
pampered  appetites!  « 

Do  not  let  us  be  mistaken.  Cato  of  Cato's  was  no 
worse  a  roan  than  the  tens  of  thousands  with  whiter 
faces,  who  administer  to  the  pride,  passions,  and 
vices  of  the  multitude.  He  was  neither  more  nor 
less  than  the  keeper  of  an  eating  and  drinking-house; 
one  whose  lawful  trade  is  to  tempt  to  excess,  and 
who  may  legally  live  by  administering  poison. 

It  would  puzzle  any  but  a  philosopher  to  find  a 
reason  for  that  preference  "  Cato's"  has  enjoyed  for 
ronny  years  overall  the  many  receptacles  of  idleness 
and  intemperance  which  stand  invitingly  open  on 
the  roads  and  avenues  leading  to  and  from  our  moral 
and  religious  city.  We,  being  a  philosopher,  have 
found  it,  and  can  communicate.  It  is  preferred  to 
other  houses  of  refuge  fix>tn  temperance,  that  are 
known  under  the  appellation  of  reireaU,  (such  as 
••  Citizen's  Retreat,"  "  Fireman's  Retreat,"  "  Mecha- 
nio'a  Retreat,"  "  Old  Countryman's  Retreat,"  and  a 


hundred  other  retreats  from  public  notice,  or  domes- 
tic duties,)  not  because  its  situation  has  more  of  rural 
retirement — for  it  stands  full  in  view  of  the  traveller 
or  way-farer.  It  is  not  a  retreat  from  noise,  for  that 
resounds  within ;  nor  from  dust,  for  that  it  invites 
and  receives  from  every  wheel  and  hoof  that  pnssesw 
It  is  not  preferred  because  it  enjoys  or  gives  its  vi- 
sitors better  or  more*  extensive  prospects  than  its 
rivals,  for  it  commands  no  view  but  of  the  dirty  high- 
road, a  cabbage-garden,  a  horse-shed,  and  a  sign- 
post ;  nor  is  it  chosen  for  that  the  breezes  of  either 
land  or  sea  bear  health  or  refreshment  to  its  admir- 
ers ;  for  the  land  rises  on  every  side,  barring  every 
wind  that  blows  from  visiting  it  too  roughly.  Nei- 
ther is  it  the  spacious  apartments  or  elegant  furni- 
ture that  ^ves  it  preference,  for  its  inmates  are 
cabined,  cribbed,  and  confined  in  cells  like  acorn- 
cups,  compared  with  the  halls  and  saloons  of  the 
town  hotels  and  gambling-houses.  But,  Mrs.  Cato  is 
a  notable  cook.  The  '*  cubin  is  convenient."  Thei*e 
are  none  but  black  faces  belonging  to  the  establish- 
ment We  feel  that  we  are  "  right  worshipful."  All 
around  is  subserviency.  Desilemona  saw  Othello's 
visage  in  his  mind ;  it  is,  to  some,  pleasing  to  see  the 
badge  of  subserviency  in  the  visage. 

Leave  we  the  company  of  thought-drowners,  and 
meet  them  again  by-and<^y.  Some  hours  had  pass- 
ed. Spifiard  had  tired  of  tlie  noise  of  the  table, 
weariea  with  fiashes  of  merriment  not  inspired  by 
wit,  but  by  wine ;  not  the  genuine  and  healthy  pro- 
geny of  the  reasoning  faculty  when  indulging  in 
sportive  recreation,  but  the  mere  empty  ebullition 
of  excited  animal  spirits,  without  the  guidance  or 
control  of  reason.  He  had  walked  up  and  down  the 
road  in  search  of  a  pleasant  place  for  retirement,  but 
finding  none,  seatea  himseli  upon  a  bench  under  a 
building  erected  for  the  reception  of  water  drinkers, 
— it  was  the  horse-shed  in  front  of  the  house.  The 
tavern  has  a  piazza,  but  the  noise  of  the  revel- 
lers made  it  almost  as  disagreeable  as  the  smoke-i in- 
cumbered dining-room.  Tlie  tumult  increased  so  as 
to  reach  the  place  of  refuge  he  4iad  chosen.  Dis- 
cordant soumls  commingled  in  confusion,  the  mono- 
tony of  which  was  broken  by  the  high,  harsh, 
screeching  and  croaking  of  Cooke's  notes  of  inebria- 
tion. 

**rm  your  man,  sir!— a  dead  shot,  sir  I  George 
Frederick  is  the  name  to  covf  a  yankee  1" 

The  whole  party  now  issued  to  the  piazza,  and  af- 
ter a  preliminary  discussion  of  the  mode  in  which 
wounded  honour  was  to  be  cured  by  the  duellOf  (a 
discussion  of  which  Spiffard  only  heard  pieces  or 
snatches  of  sentences,  as  "  ten  paces — ^five  paces, — 
yankee  actor, — dead  shot,"  they  deitcended,  and  took 
a  station  between  the  tavern  and  the  horse-ehed. 

It  now  appeared  that  Cooke  and  Cooper  were  to 
be  pitted,  not  as  actors,  but  as  duellists.  The  seconds 
were  busy  loading  the  pistols,  (an  implement  of 
death  or  amusement  always  kept  in  readiness  at  Ca- 
to's.^ Cooke  became  silent  and  dignified,  only  show- 
ing oy  increased  energy  in  his  step,  (not  always  pro- 
perly applied,)  and  increased  colour  in  his  face,  tlic 
increase  of  his  ebriety.  His  antagonist  was  all  po- 
litene.4s — ^the  established  etiquette  with  those  who 
meet  to  murder.  The  seconds  and  witnesses  display- 
ed to  the  eye  of  the  water-drinker,  or  any  other  ra- 
tional animal,  that  they  were  all  so  far  blinded  them- 
selves, that  they  could  not  see  how  plainly  they  were 
exposing  their  supposedly  deep>-hiadeii  hoax  to  any 
clear-sighted  spectator. 

The  word  was  given.  The  two  tragedians  fired  at 
the  same  moment,  or  nearly  so.  Cooke's  second  took 
advantage  of  the  smoke  and  noise  to  thrust  a  stick 
through  his  principal's  coat,  to  proiluoe  abullet-hola 
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At  the  same  time  he  threw  hie  left  aim  aroand 
him,  as  if  for  support,  crjiug,  '*He  has  hit  you, 
air.** 

But  Cooke  was  in  one  of  those  half-mad,  half-cun- 
ning paroxysms,  which  enabled  him  to  act  as  the 
subject  of  the  hoax,  while  he  in  reality  hoaxed  the 
hoaxers ;  and  enjoyed  all  the  pleasure  of  acting  the 
part  of  the  dune,  with  the  assurance  of  duping  those 
who  thought  tney  were  playing  upon  him.  He  was 
assuming  the  madman,  and  surociently  mad  to  enjoy 
all  the  pleasure  which  "  only  mateen  know."  Fre- 
tending  to  believe  that  he  was  hit  by  his  opponent's 
ball,  he,  with  a  force  which  only  madness  could  give, 
threw  out  his  left  arm,  and  hurled  his  officiously  de- 
signing second  several  paces  from  him,  reeling  until 
the  cow-yard  (the  court-yard  of  the  establishment) 
received  him  .it  full  length.  As  the  smoke  evaporat- 
ed, Cooper  wns  seen  extended  in  mock  agonies ;  his 
second  and  others  of  the  party,  leaning  over  him  in 
pretended  mourning. 

"Mr.  Cooke,  your  ball  has  passed  through  the 
lungs  of  poor  Cooper,  I'm  ofVaid.  The  surgeon  is 
examining  the  wound.     There  is  little  hope — ** 

"None,  sirri  I  never  miss.  He  is  the  tenth.  I 
am  sorry  for  him.**  He  stalked  up  to  the  pretended 
hurt  man  with  due  gravity.  This  was  a  precious 
opportunity  for  the  veteran  to  mingle  sarcasm  and 
mock  regrets,  and  to  pay  the  hoaxers  in  their  own 
coin,  stampt  anew  in  the  mint  of  his  brains,  and  he 
did  not  let  it  escape  him. 

"  Poor  Tom,  poor  *  Tom's  acold !'  I'm  sorry  for 
him.  I'm  sorry  that  his  farthing-candle-life  was  ex- 
tinguished by  my  hand,  although  he  deserved  death 
from  none  more.  *  This  even-handed  justice  eom- 
mends  the  ingredients  of  our  murderous  pistols  to 
our  own  breasta  I  warned  him  of  my  unerring  aim ; 
but  the  *  thief  will  seek  the  halter.'  How  do  you 
find  his  wound,  sirr  V 

**  I  am  examining  it,  sir;  I  am  torturing  him." 

**  It  is  no  more  than  he  has  done  to  hundreds  of 
hearers." 

'^  I  am  afraid,  sir,  he  will  never  play  again." 

**  Then  by  murdering  him  honourably,  I  have  pre- 
vented many  dishonourable  murders.  Shade  of 
Shakespeare,  applaud  me  1  He  will  never  again 
murder  Macbeth  instead  of  Duncan,  or  throttle 
Othello  mstead  of  Dcsderaona.  I  am  a  second  Ma- 
homet overthrowing  idolatry !  The  wooden  god  of 
the  Yankee-doodles  lies  prostrate!  Fie,  George 
Frederick,  to  triumph  over  a  block.  Fkrowell,  poor 
Tom!  poor  enough."  This  was  sn id  over  his  shoul- 
der. '*  I  could  have  better  spared  a  better  actor — 
but  let  that  pass,  while  we  pass  to  our  pious  medita- 
tions. Who  takes  order  for  the  funeral  f  Bear  the 
body  in !"  When  sober  none  did  more  justice  to  his 
rival's  merit,  although  now  so  sourrilously  unjust 

'*  He  revives,  sir.  There  is  hope  yet,"  said  the 
surgeon. 

"  Then  may  the  poets  mourn." 

While  the  pretended  dead  duellist  was  removed 
into  the  house,  Cooke's  second  approached  him,  ex- 
claiming, **The  horses  are  ready,  sir:  we  must 
fly." 

"  Wcy  sir!  when  I  fly  or  creep,  I  choose  my  com- 
pany. George  Frederick  Cooke  never  flies  from 
danger.  Fly,  sir!  if  the  idol  of  Yankee-land  lives, 
there  is  nothing  to  apprehend  from  his  worshippers, 
nothing  to  fly  from,  except  when  he  acts ;  and  if  he 
dies,  and  by  my  hand,  I  have  honoured  Attn,  and 
benefited  the  world."  So  saying,  the  hero  strutted 
most  sturdily  to  the  steps  of  the  piazza,  where,  feel- 
ing the  difliculty  of  ascent,  he  recollected  his  wound 
called  for  assistance,  and  was  supported  to  the  tnble, 
at  which  sat,  like  another  Banquo,  the  man  whose 
fall  he  triumphed  over. 


ALRXANDBJt  WILSON. 

Alexander  Wilson,  the  first  to  claim  t2ie  title 
of  the  American  Omithologi^,  was  born  at 
Paisley,  Scotland,  July  6,  1766.  His  parents 
were  persons  in  hunibie  but  respectable  dream- 
stances,  and  their  anticipations  for  their  son 
seem  to  have  looked  forward  to  a  time,  as  ex- 
pressed in  bis  own  words, 

When,  clad  in  sable  gown,  with  solemn  air. 
The  walls  of  Qod*s  own  house  should  echo  back 
his  prayer. 

The  death  of  his  moiber,  when  he  was  ten 
rears  old,  and  the  re-marriage  of  his  fiither  not 
long  after,  probably  prevented  the  execution  of 
this  plan.  July  81,  1779,  he  was  apprenticed  to 
a  weaver,  and  an  entry  on  the  indenture,  dated 
"  Agst.,  1782,"  records' in  verse  the  ex{Aratioa  of 
his  time : — 

Be't  kent  to  a'  the  wafld  in  rhime. 
That  wi'  right  mickle  wark  an'  toil. 

For  three  lang  years  I've  ser^t  mv  time. 
Whiles  feasted  wi*  the  hazel  oiL 

He  continoed  working  at  the  loom  for  fbor 
years  longer,  varying  his  labors,  as  daring  his 
novitiate,  with  various  attempts  at  poetry.  One 
of  the  couplets  shows  the  restivenessof  his  active 
mind  and  body,  under  his  sedentary  and  mono- 
.  tonoQS  employment : — 

Good  gods !  shall  a  mortal  with  legs. 
So  low  uncomplaining  be  brought 

Altont  the  close  of  this  period  he  was  at  work  for 
William  Duncan,  his  brother-in-law,  under  whom 
he  had  served  his  apprenticeship.  Duncan  deter- 
mined to  make  a  venture  as  a  pedlar,  and  Wilson, 
considering  that  occupation  a  much  more  appro- 

Eriate  one  for  a  "  mortal  with  legs,^^  accompanied 
im.  Three  years  of  his  life  were  employed  in 
this  manner,  during  which  he  visited  various 
portions  of  Scotland,  digressing  from  his  route 
to  all  places  of  literary  or  romantic  interest 
which  lay  within  reasonable  distance.  His  op- 
portunities of  observation  increased  his  taste  for 
writing,  by  famishing  him  with  ample  material 
to  work  upon ;  and  we  find  him,  in  1780,  making 
a  contract  with  Mr.  John  Neilson,  a  Pniidey 
printer,  for  an  edition  of  his  poems.  He  added 
a  number  of  prospectuses  to  the  varied  contents 
of  his  pack,  and  set  off  afresh  with  porpoees 
pleasantly  recorded  in  a  journal  which  he  kept  of 
his  tour. 

# 

As  youth  is  the  most  favourable  time  to  esti^lish 
a  man  s  good  fortune  in  the  worid,  and  aa  his  succen 
in  life  depends,  in  a  great  measure,  on  bis  prudent 
endeavours,  and  unwearied  perseverance,  {  have 
resolved  to  make  one  bold  push  for  the  united  inte- 
rests of  pack  and  poem&  Aor  cjin  any  o«e  jusUy 
blnme  me  for  it,  since  experience  has  now  convinced 
me,  that  the  merit  I  am  possessed  of  (which  is  eei^ 
tainly  considerable)  might  lie  for  ever  buried  is 
obscurity,  without  such  an  attempt.  I  have,  there- 
fore, fitted  up  a  proper  budget,  consisting  of  silks, 
muslins,  prints,  <&c.  for  the  accommodation  of  those 
good  people  who  may  prove  my  customers, — a  suffi- 
cient quantity  of  proposals  for  my  poetieal  friends : 
and,  to  prevent  those  tedious  harangues,  whidi 
otherwise  I  would  be  obliged  to  deliver  at  every 
threshold,  I  have,  according  to  the  custom  of  the 
most  polite  pedlars^  committed  the  contents  of  my 
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pack  to  a  handbill,  though  in  a  style  somewhat  re- 
mote from  any  I  have  yet  seen. 

AB  V  UniBKHSMT  IXTRAOKUIHAST. 

Fair  ladies,  I  pray,  for  one  moment  to  stay. 

Until  with  submission  I  tell  you. 
What  muslins  so  curious,  for  uses  so  various, 

A  poet  has  here  brot)g!)t  to  sell  you. 

Here's'  handkerchief  charming ;  book-muslins  like 
ermine. 

Brocaded,  striped,  corded,  and  cl!eck*d ; 
Sweet  Venus,  they  say,  on  Cupid's  birth-day. 

In  British-made  muslins  was  decked. 

If  these  can't  content  ye,  here's  muslins  in  plenty, 

From  one  shilling  up  to  a  dozen. 
That  Jano  might  wear,  and  more  beauteous  appear,^ 

When  she  means  the  old  Thunderer  to  cozen. 

Here  are  fine  jaconets,  of  numberless  sets, 

With  spotted  and  sprigged  festoons ; 
And  lovely  tamboura,  wiUk  elegant  flowers, 

For  bonnets,  cloaks,  aprons,  or  gowns. 

Now,  ye  Fair,  if  ye  choose  any  piece  to  peruse, 

With  pleasure  I'll  instantly  shew  it : 
If  the  Pedlar  should  fail  to  be  favor'd  with  sale. 

Then  I  hope  youll  encourage  the  Poet. 

Though  the  subscription  part  of  the  enterprise 
was  a  failure,  the  book  was  printed  in  July, 
1790,  and  the  author  again  made  his  rounds  to 
deliver  copies  to  the  few  subscribers  he  had  ob- 
tained, and  sell  to  some  of  the  many  who  were 
not.  Poetry  is  said  to  be  a  drug  on  a  publisher's 
shelves,  and  can  only  be  an  active  commodity  of 
A  pedlar's  pack  when  its  proprietor  is  on  foot. 
The  second  tour  produced  a  disgust  to  the  busi- 
ness, and  h&  abandoned  it  for  the  loom  at  Paisley. 
That  had  not  been  long  in  motion  before  he 
heard  of  a  proposed  discussion  at  an  Edinburgh 
debating  society,  composed  of  a  portion  of  the 
city  literati,  as  to  **  whether  have  the  exertions 
of  Allan  Ramsay  or  Robert  Foigusson  done  more 
honor  to  Scottish  poetry?"  He  borrowed  the 
poems  of  the  latter  poet,  worked  hard  by  day  to 
earn  the  means  to  travel  to  Edinburgh,  and  by 
night  at  a  poem,  The  Laurel  Disputed^  which  he 
read  at  the  time  and  place  of  the  discussion, 
before  the  assembled  "Forum."  The  audience 
did  not  agree  with  him  in  his  preference  of  Fer- 
gnsson,  but  thd  merits  of  the  performance  gained 
him  fiiends— among  others.  Dr.  Anderson,  for 
whose  periodical  of  the  Bee  he  became  a  contri- 
butor. 

Before  leaving  town  he  recited  two  other 
poems.  Sab  and  Bingan,  and  The  Loss  o'  the 
Pflw*,  and  published  >vith  his  friend  Ebenezer 
Picken,  who  had  t^iken  the  part  of  Ramsay  in 
blank  verse,  a  pamphlet,  entitled  The  Laurel 
Diluted;  or,  tJie  Merits  of  Allan  Rainsojy  and 
Bohert  Fergusson  Gontraaterl^  in  Two  Poetical 
JE^ySy  hy  K  Picken  and  A.  Wilson,  On  return- 
ing to  Paisley,  when  his  funds  were  exhausted, 
his  Edinburgh  success  induced  him  to  bring  out 
a  second  edition  of  his  poems.  The  volume,  with 
the  title,  PoemSy  Humorous^  JSkUirncaly  and  Serious, 
was  issued  immediately,  and  the  author  again 
attempted  to  be  his  own  bookseller,  and  again 
fiuled.- 

In  1792,  his  poem  of  Watty  and  Meg  was  pub- 
lished anonymously.  It  met  with  very  great 
suocess— one  hundi'ed  thousand  copies  being  sold 
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within  a  few  weeks — ^and  received  the  high  honor 
of  being  attributed  to  Bums.  This  was  a  great 
gratification  to  the  author,  who  entertained  a 
high  regard  for  the  great  poet,  and  bad  pre- 
viously made  his  acquaintance  by  a  letter  whidi 
he  wrote  to  Bums  on  the  first  publication  of  his 
poems,  in  which  he  objected  to  some  on  the  score 
of  immorality.  Burns  replied  he  was  so  used  to 
such  communications  that  he  usually  paid  no 
attention  to  them ;  but  that  as  Wilson  showed 
himself  to  be  a  good  poet,  he  would,  in  this  in- 
stance, vindicate  himself.  Wilson  afterwards 
visited  Bums  at  Ayrshire. 

A  dispute  arising  between  the  manufacturers 
and  weavers  of  Paisley,  Wilson,  in  the  interest  of 
the  latter,  wrote  several  satirical  poems  against 
the  former,  which,  were  handed  around  in  MS. 
One  of  these.  The  Sharks  or  Long  Mills  Detected, 
he  sent  in  manuscript  to  the  person  it  attacked, 
with  an  ofier  to  supprej«  it  for^c^  guineas.  For 
this  he  was  prosecuted,  and  on  conviction  sent  to 

ijail  for  a  few  days,  and  to  burn  his  poem  in  pub- 
ic. The  latter  portion  of  his  sentence  was  put 
in  execution  on  the  sixth  of  Febraary,  1798.  In 
consideration  to  his  feelings  no  public  notice  was 
given;  and  the  act  was  witnessed  only  by  the 
chance  passers-by.  The  poem  had  already  been 
secretly  printed  after  the  commencement  of  the 
prosecution,  in  the  preceding  May.*  This  occur- 
rence was,  no  doubt,  one  of  the  causes  of  his 
emigration  to  America.  The  others  were  his 
sympathy  with  the  democratic  spirit  of  the  early 
days  of  the  French  Revolution,  which  caused 
him  to  be  suspected  by  the  authorities,  the  hope- 
lessness of  bettering  his  condition  in  the  old 
world,  and  the  alluring,  prospect  of  political  and 
pecuniary  independence  held  out  by  the  new. 
After  living  for  four  months  at  the  rate  of  a  shil- 
ling a  week,  he  saved  money  enough  to  pay  for 
his  passage,  walked  to  Port  Patrick,  sailed  to 
Belfast,  and  thence  embarked  as  a  deck  passen- 
ger for  America. 

He  landed  at  Newcastle,  Delaware,  July  14^ 
1794,  and  proceeded  forthwith  to  Philadelphia, 
distant  thirty-three  miles,  on  foot,  shooting  on  the 
way  a  bird  of  the  red-headed  woodpecker  species, 
the  commencement  of  his  ornithological  pursuits. 
On  his  arrival  at  the  city,  he  worked  for  a  time 
at  copperplate  printing  with  one  of  his  country- 
men, and  afterwards  tried  his  old  avocations  of 
weaving  and  peddling.  These  were  abandoned 
in  1794  for  school-keeping.  He  commenced  this 
portion  of  his  career  near  Frankford,  which  h« 
soon  abandoned  for  a  better  position  at  Miles- 
town,  Pa.,  where  he  remained  until  the  com- 
mencement of  the  next  century,  diligently  em- 
ployed in  repairing  the  deficiencies  of  his  own 
education,  as  well  as  laying  the  foundations  of 
that  of  the  children  \i\  his  charge.  He  also 
indoctrinated  himself  in  American  politics,  deli- 
vered an  oration  On  the  Poioer  and  Value  of 
National  Liberty,  and  wrote  the  song,  Jefferson 
and  Liberty^  about  this  period. 


*  A  few  years  before  his  death  Wilson  sent  for  his  brother 
David  to  join  him  In  America.  David  brought  with  him 
copies  of  these  satires,  which  he  hiid  collected  with  bozd« 
troable,  and  presented  them  to  his  brother.  The  author,  how- 
ever, at  once  tiirew  them  iu  the  Are,  saying :  "  Tlieso  were  th« 
follies  of  yonth :  and  Imd  I  taken  mr  good  old  fathor's  advioe^ 
they  never  wotud  have  soon  the  light?* 
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In  1803  he  took  charge  of  a  HeminaT;  near 
Gray's  FeiTj,  on  tho  Schuylkill,  four  milee  from 
Philadelphia.  This  brought  hitn  into  comiiiuni- 
cation  with  two  valuable  friemis,  William  Bar- 
tram  the  naturalist,  and  Lawsun  iho  engraver. 
Hia  leisore  hours  ivere  now  di-votefl  to  the  pur- 
suit to  which  he  viaA  buounung  mure  anil  more 
attached — that  of  Oraithology. 

I  someUmo  smile  (he  nritea  to  Bartram)  t«  think, 
thnt  while  others  are  imraeraed  in  deep  Bcheinee  of 
speculntioD  at>d  aggrandizement,  iii  biuldiiig  towns 
aad  purchasing  plaritatioDs,  I  am  eiitmucM  in  con- 
templation over  the  plumage  of  a  lark,  or  gadng 
like  a  despairing  lovar  on  the  lineainenta  of  ati  owL 
While  others  are  hoarding  up  their  bags  of  money, 
without  the  power  of  enjojmg  it,  I  am  collectjiig, 
without  injuring  my  oons«[eiioe.  or  wounding  my 
peace  of  mind,  thoee  beautiful  s)>ei'imenB  of  Nature's 
works  that  are  for  erer  pleasing.  I  have  had  live 
crows,  hawks,  fuid  owlc ;  opoeBums,  equirreLs.  snakes, 
lixards,  <kc.,  so  that  tny  room  h^ia  somefimes  re- 
minded me  of  Hoah's  ark;  but  Koah  hail  a  wife  in 
one  corner  of  it.  and,  in  lliis  particular,  our  parallel 
does  not  altogether  tally. 

1.  receive  every  subject  of  natural  history  that  is 
brought  to  me ;  and.  tlioagh  they  do  not  march  into 
my  ark  from  all  quarters,  as  they  did  into  thnt  of 
our  great  ancestor,  jet  I  find  means,  by  the  distri- 
bution of  H  few  fivopenny  bill,  to  make  them  And 
the  way  fast  enough.  A  boy,  not  long  ag...  brought 
me  a  large  basketful  of  crowa  I  expect  his  nert 
load  will  be  bull  frogs,  if  I  don't  soon  issue  orders 
to  tho  contrarv.  One  of  ray  boys  caught  a  mouse  in 
school,  a  few  days  ago,  and  directly  marched  np  to 
me  with  his  prieouer.  I  set  about  drawing  it  that 
same  evening  ;  and  all  the  while  the  pnntiiigs  of  iU 
little  heart  shewed  it  to  be  in  the  most  extreme 
agonies  of  fear.  1  had  intended  to  kill  it,  in  order 
to  fix  it  in  the  claws  of  a  stntfed  owl ;  but,  happen- 
ing to  snill  a  few  drop*  of  water  nenr  where  it  was 
lied,  it  lapperl  it  up  with  such  eagerness,  and  looked 
in  my  face  with  such  an  eyoofsitjipiicating  terror,  as 
perfectly  ovcri-nine  me.  1  immediately  nntied  it,  and 
restored  it  to  life  and  libi'ity.  The  Hgonies  of  a 
prisoner  at  the  stake,  wliile  the  fire  and  iustrumaata 


of  torment  are  jireparing,  could  not  be  more  seTCra 
thnn  the  sufferings  of  tlut  poor  mooae;  and,  inugni- 
flcant  as  the  object  was,  I  felt  at  that'moment  the 
Bweet  aensations  that  mercy  leaveaon  the  mind  irhen 
■he  triumph!  over  cruelty. 

A  letter  writtea  a  little  after,  in  June.  180S, 
flhows  that  iba  amateur  amusement  was  abont 
becoming  the  engrossing  occupation  of  bis  lif& 
Addressing  a  friend  at  Pusley,  be  says :  "  Cloae 
applicatjon  to  t^ie  duties  of  my  profession,  which 
I  oave  followed  since  November,  1796,  has  deepJy 
injured  my  constitution ;  the  more  so,  that  my 
rambling  disposition  was  tlie  woree  calculated  <a 
any  one  s  in  the  world  for  the  anstere  n^gnlarity 
of  a  teacher's  life.  I  have  had  many  pnrauita 
. since  I  left  Scotland— mathematics,  the  German 
langnage,  music,  drawing,  &c,  and  I  aiii  now 
aboDt  to  make  a  collection  of  all  onr  finest  birds." 
The  labors  to  whrch  he  refers  had  been  nndergone 
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supply,  not  only  his  own 

o  those  of  a  nephew,  who  with  his  family 
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settled  on  a  &nn,  of  whi<^  Wilson  mid  the 
nephew  wore  joint  owners,  in  the  stal*  of  Sew 
York.  Out;  of  his  various  T>ocapadoris  hod  beoi 
to  contribute  a  nnmber  of  poeioa,  among  othen 
his  Solitary  Tutor,  to  Cbariee  firockden  Brown^a 
Literary  jSagoEine. 

1q  October,  1804,  Wilson,  with  two  Mtndi, 
made  a  pedestrian  tonr  to  tlio  Falls  of  Niagara. 
Winter  overtook  them  on  their  return,  in  Noven> 
ber,  near  Cayuga  I^ke.  One  of  bis  companions 
tarried  with  his  relatives  until  the  spring,  and  the 
other  availed  himself  of  a  Icvs  &iigaing  mode  of 
transportation  than  that  aifordcil  hy  hi-^  tegs ;  but 
Wilson  trudged  on  with  his  gun  throngfa  the 
snow  "  mid-leg  deep,"  and  arrived  home  in  the 
beginning  of  Dei'ember,  after  a  journey  of  1257 
miles,'  and  an  absence  of  59  days.  One  result  of 
the  trip  was  his  poem  of  T/ie  Forerteri,  poh- 
lisbed  in  the  Port  Folio;  another  to  contirm  him 
in  U>e  resolution  he  tiad  taken.  Ue  say&,  in  a 
letter  to  Bartrum : — 

Bo  far  am  I  from  being  satisfied  with  what  1  hart 
seen,  or  discounted  by  the  fatigues  whith  eveij 
traveller  must  submit  to.  that  I  f^  more  eager  thaa 
ever  to  commence  some  more  extensive  expedition, 
where  scenes  and  subjects,  entirety  new  oTid  gene- 
rally unknown,  might  reward  my  curiosity;  and 
where,  perhaps,  my  humbie  acquisitions  mi^t  add 
somettiing  to  the  stores  of  knowledge.  For  all  the 
hazards  end  privations  incident  to  such  an  nnderfak- 
iug,  1  feel  confident  in  my  own  spirit  and  resolutiaB. 
With  no  family  to  enchain  mv  affections;  no  tie* 
but  those  of  friendship  ;  with  tlie  roost  ardent  leva 
to  my  adopted  country  ;  with  a  constitutiou  whjdi 
hardens  amidst  fatigues;  and  with  a  dlspositioo 
sociable  and  open,  which  can  find  itself  at  home  by 
au  Indinii  fire  ui  the  depth  of  tlie  woods,  a*  well  ti 
in  the  beat  apartment  of  the  civiliicd  ;  for  thtae, 
and  some  other  reaaoiia  that  invite  ine  away,  1  anl 
determined  to  l>ecome  a  traveller. 

Wilson  now  employed  his  leisnrc  honra  in  pei^ 
fecting  liimself  in  drawing  and  coloring.  He 
also  practised  the  art  of  etdiing,  and  endeavored 
to  engage  his  friend  Lawson*  ut  hi^  prqjeded 


*  Alenndf  T  LaiF>nn  wag  bnm  at  laiurti.  t>cat]*Dd.  hi  ITIt 
Ac  tbe  tn  at  Btxlarn  ba  rvmcved  to  Muieb«fft«r.  He  faHr 
(tevelnped  ■  taele  for  his  ratnn  pnnalt,  cammeDclD^  ifter  ID- 
Ing  his  copy-'bookB  with  skfltchas,  hj  enfcnTior  na  umwtJi 
pennluwliii  UHpolntafsknlft.    Hs  Dut  amploTad  a  bbct- 
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pnblioation  on  American  Onutihology,  bat  with- 
out SQOoess.  Obstaoles  did  not,  however,  change 
his  purpose.  He  declared  his  intention  to  go  on, 
though  the  effort  oo;^  him  his  life.  *^  If  so,^^  he 
said,  ^^I  shall  at  lea^  leave  a  small  beacon  to 
point  out  where  I  perished."  He  wrote  to  Jef- 
ferson in  1806,  requesting  employment  in  the  ex- 
peditions fitting  out  for  the  survey  of  the  western 
territory.  No  reply  was  received  to  the  applica- 
tion ;*  but  private  enterprise  was  now  about  to 
furnish  the  means  for  the  execution  of  his  long 
cherished  project.  William  Bradford,  the  pub- 
lisher, of  Philadelphia,  engai<od  Wilson  to  super- 
intend a  new  edition  of  Ree-s^s  Oyclopsadia,  which 
he  was  desirous  of  issuing.  The  liberal  salary 
which  he  paid  enabled  his  editor  to  abandon  the 
drudgery  of  school-keeping,  and  devote  himself 
to  this  work,  which  progressed  so  well  in  his 
hands  that  the  publisher  agreed  to  undertake  the 
Ornithology.  He  worked  so  unremittingly  in 
preparing  for  the  press  that  his  health  began  to 
mil.  As  a  relaxation,  be  undertook  a  pedestrian 
excursion  through  Pennsylvania  in  August,  1807, 
ftom  which  he  returned  With  new  vigor  to  the 
desk. 

The  first  of  the  nine  volume  contemplated  was 
published  in  September,  1808,  the  edition  consist- 
ing of  only  two  hundred  copies.  The  plates 
were  engraved  by  Lawson.  In  the  same  month, 
the  author  set  out  for  the  eastward  to  procure 
subscribers.  His  letters  record  the  various  modes 
of  reception  he  encountered. 

I  have  (he  writes)  purposely  avoided  saying 
any  thing,  either  good  or  t>ad,  on  the  encourage- 
ment I  have  met  with.  I  shall  only  say,  that  among 
the  many  thousands  that  have  examined  my  book — 
and  amt>ttff  these  were  men  of  the  first  cbaract^  for 
taste  and  literature — I  have  heard  nothing  but  ex- 

fressions  of  the  highest  admiration  and  esteem.  If 
have  been  mistaken  in  publishing  a  work  too  good 
for  the  country,  it  is  a  fmlt  not  likely  to  be  soon 
repeated,  and  will  pretty  severely  correct  itself 
But,  whatever  may  be  the  result  of  these  matters,  I 
shall  not  sit  down  with  folded  hands,  whilst  any 
thing  can  be  done  to  carry  my  point,  since  God  helps 
tliem  who  help  themselves.  I  am  fixing  corres- 
pondents in  every  comer  of  these  northern  regions, 
like  so  many  picxets  and  out-posts  ;  so  that  scarcely 
a  wren  or  tU  shall  be  able  to  pass  along^  from  York, 
to  Canada  but  I  shall  get  inteUigence  of  it. 

I  spent  nearly  the  whole  of  Saturday  in  New- 
ark,  where  my  book  attracted  as  many  starers  as  a 
bear  or  a  mammoth  would  have  done ;  and  I  arrived 


emlth  to  makfi  Mm  a  graver  from  his  description  of  the  tool, 
and  omased  himself  as  he  drook  his  ale  of  an  evening,  In  orna- 
menting the  pewter  tankard.  Thlrty-slz  years  after  bis  re- 
moral  to  the  United  States,  be  beard  a  trayeller  speak  of  bar- 
ing been  shown  this  tankard  by  the  Innkeeper  of  the  house  he 
then  frequented.  At  the  age  of  twenty  ho  emigrated  to  Ame- 
rica, and  established  blmseif  In  Philadelphia.  His  plates  for 
WllsoQ  form  bis  chief  work. 

*  **  How  often,"  says  Aadoboo,  speaking  of  bis  own  recep- 
tion at  Washington,  '*  did  I  think  of  the  error  committed  by 
Wilson,  when.  Instead  of  going  to  Washington  and  presenting 
blinself  to  President  Jefferson,  he  fbrwaraed  bis  appiloatlon 
through  an  uncertain  medium.  He,  like  myself^  would  doubt- 
le^  iMve  been  received  with  faror,  and  obtained  bis  desire. 
How  often  bare  1  thought  of  the  lmpre.<«lon  his  piercing  eye 
would  have  made  on  the  discriminating  and  leame;!  President, 
to  whom.  In  half  the  time  necessary  for  reading  a  letter,  he 
might  bare  .'vid  fix  times  as  much  as  it  contalDed.  But,  nlas  1 
Wilson,  Instead  of  presenting  himself;  sent  a  subntltnte,  which 
It  seems  was  not  received  by  the  President,  and  which,  there- 
fore, could  not  bare  answered  the  intended  and.^ 


in  New  York  the  same  evening.  Hie  next  day,  I 
wrote  a  number  of  letters,  enclosing  copies  of  the 
prospectus  to  different  gentlemen  in  town.  In  the 
afternoon  of  Tuesday,  I  took  my  book,  and  waited 
on  each  of  those  gentlemen  to  whom  I  had  written 
the  preceding  day.  Among  these  I  found  some 
frienas,  but  more  admirers.  The  professors  of  Co- 
lumbia College  expressed  much  esteem  for  my  per- 
formance. The  professor  of  lang^nges,  bemg  a 
Scotchman,  and  also  a  Wilson,  seemed  to  feel  all  the 
pride  of  national  partiality  so  oonmion  to  his  country- 
men ;  and  would  have  done  me  any  favour  in  his 
power.  I  spent  the  whole  of  this  week  traversing 
the  streets,  from  one  particular  house  to  another, 
till,  I  believe,  I  became  almost  as  well  known  as  the 
public  crier,  or  the  clerk  of  the  market,  for  I  could 
frequently  perceive  gentlemen  point  me  out  to 
others,  as  I  passed  with  my  book  under  my  arm. 

On  reaching  Hartford,  I  waited  on  Mr.  6.  a 
member  of  Confess,  who  recommended  me  to  seve- 
ral others,  particularly  Mr.  W.,  a  eentleman  of  taste 
and  fortune,  who  was  extremely  obliging.  The  pub- 
lisher of  a  newspaper  here  expressed  the  highest 
admiration  of  the  work,  and  has  since  paid  many 
handsome  compliments  to  it  in  his  pubhcation,  as 
three  other  editors  did  in  New  York.  This  is  a  species 
of  currency  that  will  neither  purchase  plates,  nor 
pay  the  printer ;  but^  nevertheless,  it  is  gratifying 
to  Uie  vanity  of  an  author, — ^when  nothmg  bettor 
can  be  got 

I  travelled  on  through  New  Hampshire,  stopping 
at  every  place  where  I  was  likely  to  do  any  busi- 
ness ;  and  went  as  far  east  as  Portland,  in  Maine, 
where  I  staid  three  days ;  and,  the  supreme  court 
being  then  sitting,  I  had  an  opportunity  of  seeing 
and  conversing  with  people  from  the  remotest  boun- 
daries of  the  United  States  in  this  quarter,  and  re- 
ceived much  interesting  information  from  them  with 
regard  to  the  birds  that  frequeiit  these  northern 
regions.  From  Portland,  I  directed  my  course 
across  the  country,  among  dreary,  savage  glens,  and 
mountains  covered  with  pines  and  hemlocks,  amid 
whose  black  and  half  burnt  trunks,  the  everlasting 
rocks  and  stones,  that  cover  this  country,  "grinned 
horribly.**  One  hundred  and  fifty-seven  miles 
brought  me  to  Dartmouth  College,  New  Hampshire, 
on  the  Vermont  line.  Here  I  paid  my  addresses  to 
the  reverend  fathers  of  literature,  and  met  with  a 
kind  and  obliging  reception.  Dr.  Wheelock,  the 
President,  mode  me  eat  at  his  table,  and  the  profes- 
sors vied  with  each  other  to  oblige  me. 

I  expect  to  be  in  Albany  in  five  days ;  and,  if 
the  legislature  be  sitting,  I  shall  be  detained  perhaps 
three  days  there.  In  eight  days  more,  I  hope  to  oe 
in  Philadelphia.  I  have  laboured  with  the  zeal  of 
a  knight-errant,  in  exhibiting  this  book  of  mine, 
wherever  I  went,  travelling  with  it,  like  a  beggar 
with  his  bantling,  from  town  to  town,  and  from  one 
country  to  another.  I  have  been  loaded  with 
praises,  with  compliments,  and  kindnesses, — shaken 
almost  to  pieces  in  stage  coaches  ;  I  have  wandered 
among  strangers,  hearing  the  same  0*s  and  Ah*s,  and 
telling  the  same  story,  a  thousand  times  over :  and 
for  what  ?  Ay,  that  s  it  I  You  are  very  anxious  to 
know,  and  you  shall  know  the  whole  when  I  readi 
Philadelphia. 

During  the  winter  he  continaed  his  tour  sonth- 
ward. 

In  Annapolis  I  poited  my  book  through  both 
houses  of  the  legislature ;  the  wise  men  of  Maryland 
stared  and  gaped,  from  bench  to  bench ;  but,  having 
never  heard  of  such  a  thing  as  one  hundred  and 
twen^  dollars  for  a  book,  the  ayet  for  subscribinff 
were  none ;  and  so  it  was  unanimously  determine? 
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in  the  negatire.  Nowise  diseonrftged  by  this  sage 
decision,  I  pursued  my  route  through  the  tobacco 
fields,  slougns,  and  srranips  of  tliis  illiterate  corher 
of  the  State  to  Washington,  distant  thirty-eight 
miles ;  and  in  my  way  opened  fifty-five  gtU^es.  I 
was  forewarned  that  1  should  meet  with  many  of 
these  epbarrassments,  and  I  opened  twenty-two  of 
them  with  all  the  patience  and  philosophy  I  could 
muster ;  but  when  I  still  found  them  coming  thicker 
and  faster,  my  patience  and  philosophy  both  aban- 
doned me,  ana  I  saluted  every  new  gate  (which 
obliged  me  to  plunge  into  the  mud  to  open  it)  with 
perhaps  less  Christian  resignation  than  I  ought  to 
have  done.  The  negroes  fiiere  are  very  nnmerous, 
and  most  wretchedly  dad :  their  whole  covering,  in 
many  instances,  assumes  the  appearance  of  neither 
coat,  waistcoat,  nor  breeches,  but  a  motley  mass  of 
coarse,  dirty  woollen  rags,  of  various  colours, 
gathered  up  about  them.  When  I  stopped  at  some 
of  the  negro  huts  to  inquire  the  road,  both  men  and 
women  huddled  up  uieir  filthy  bundles  of  ra^ 
around  them,  with  both  arms,  in  order  to  cover  their 
nakedness,  and  came  out,  very  civilly,  to  shew  me 
the  way. 

I  mentioned  to  you  in  my  last,  that  the  streets 
of  Norfolk  were  in  a  most  disgraceful  state ;  but  I 
was  informed,  that,  some  time  before,  they  had  been 
much  woree ;  that  at  one  time,  the  news-carrier  de- 
livered his  papers  from  a  boat,  which  he  poled  along 
through  the  mire ;  and  that  a  party  of  sailors,  hav- 
ing nothing  better  to  do,  actually  launched  a  ship's 
long  boat  into  the  streets,  rowing  along  with  four 
oars  through  the  mud,  while  one  stood  at  the  bow, 
heaving  the  lead,  and  singing  out  the  depth. 

The  general  features  of  North  Carolina,  where  I 
crossed  it,  are  immense,  solitary  pine  savannas, 
through  which  the  road  winds  among  stagnant 
ponda,  swarming  with  alligators,  dark,  sluggish 
creeks,  of  the  colour  of  brandy,  over  which  ore 
thrown  high  wooden  bridges,  without  railings,  and 
BO  crazy  and  rotten,  as  not  only  to  alarm  one's  horse, 
but  also  the  rider,  and  to  make  it  a  matter  of  thanks- 
giving with  both,  when  they  get  fairly  over,  without 
going  through ;  enormous  cypress  swamps,  which, 
to  a  stranger,  have  a  striking,  desolate,  and  ruinous 
appearance.  Picture  to  yourself  a  forest  of  pro- 
digious trees,  rising,  as  thick  as  they  can  grow,  from 
a  vast,  flat,  and  impenetrable  morass,  covered  for  ten 
feet  from  the  ground  with  reeds.  The  leafless  limbs 
of  the  cypresses  are  clothed  with  an  extraordinary 
kind  of  moss,  (TVlandna  Usncoidcs,)  from  two  to  ten 
feet  long,  in  sucl^  quantities  that  fifty  men  might 
conceal  themselves  in  one  tree.  Nothing  in  this 
counti*y  struck  me  with  such  surprise  as  the  prospect 
of  several  thousand  acres  of  such  timber,  loaded,  as 
it  were,  with  many  million  tons  of  tow,  waving  in 
the  wind.  I  attempted  to  penetrate  several  of  these 
swamps  with  my  gun,  in  search  of  something  new  ; 
but,  except  in  some  chance  places,  I  found  it  al- 
together impracticable.  I  coasted  along  their  bor- 
ders, however,  in  many  places,  and  was  surprised  at 
the  great  profusion  of  evergreens,  of  numberless 
sorts,  and  a  variety  of  berries  that  I  knew  nothing 
o£  Here  I  found  multitudes  of  birds,  that  never 
wintered  with  us  in  Pennsylvania,  living  in  abun- 
dance. - 

From  Wilmington  I  rode  through  solitary  pine 
savannas  and  cyjjress  swamps  as  before,  sometimes 
thirty  miles  without  seeing  a  hut  or  human  being. 
On  arriving  at  the  Wackamaw,  Pedee,  and  Black 
River,  I  mode  long  zigzags  among  the  rich  nabobs, 
who  live  on  their  rice  plantations,  amidst  large  vil- 
lages of  negro  huts.  One  of  these  gentlemen  told 
me  that  he  had  "  something  better  than  six  hundred 
head  of  blacks !" 


Retorning  with  a  few  sabacribers,  tiiree  himdred 
additional  copies  were  struck  off.  y(di]ine  II. 
appeared  in  January,  1810,  and  the  anthor,  having 
seen  it  through  the  press,  set  out  on  a  tour  down 
the  Ohio  and  Mississippi  in  qnest  of  new  mate- 
rials and  new  subscribers.  After  consnltatioii  at 
Pittsburgh,  he  decided  to  make  the  descent  of  the 
river  in  a  small  open  skifi^,  a  mode  which,  though 
perilous,  recommended  itself  on  the  score  of  eco- 
nomy and  freedom  of  actioiL  He  embarked  alone 
onthe24tb  of  February,  and  writes  to  his  friend, 
Lawson — 

My  stock  of  provisions  consisted  of  some  biscuit 
and  cheese,  and  a  bottle  of  cordial,  presented  me  by 
a  gentleman  of  Pittsburg;  my  gun,  trunk,  and  great 
coat  occupied  one  end  of  the  boat ;  I  had  a  snudl  tin, 
occasionally  to  bale  her,  and  to  take  my  beverage 
from  Uie  Ohio  with;  and,  bidding  adieu  to  tiie 
smoky  confinee  of  Pitt,  I  laimched  into  the  etzream, 
and  soon  winded  away  among  the  hills  that  every 
where  enclose  this  noble  river.  The  weather  was 
warm  and  serene,  and  the  river,  like  a  mirror,  exoept 
where  floating  masses  of  ice  spotted  its  surface,  and 
which  required  some  care  to  steer  dear  of;  bat 
these,  to  my  surprise,  in  less  liian  a  day's  sailing, 
totally  disappeared.  Far  from  being  concerned  at 
my  new  situation,  I  felt  my  heart  expand  with  joy 
at  the  novelties  which  surrounded  me ;  I  listened 
with  pleasure  to  the  whistling  of  the  red  bird  on  the 
banks  a^  I  passed,  and  contemplated  the  forest 
scenery,  as  it  receded,  with  increasing  delight.  The 
smoke  of  the  numerous  sugar  camps,  rising  laaily 
among  the  mountains,  gave  great  effect  to  the  vary- 
ing landscape;  and  the  grotesque  log  cabins,  that 
here  and  there  opened  from  the  woods,  were 
diminished  into  mere  dog-housee  by  the  sablimity 
of  the  impending  mountains.  If  you  suppose  to 
yourself  two  par^lel  ranges  of  forest-coverewi  hills, 
whose  irregular  summits  are  seldom  more  than  three 
or  four  mUes  apart,  winding  through  an  immoise 
extent  of  country,  and  enclosing  a  river  half  a  mile 
wide,  which  alternately  washes  the  stew  declivi^ 
on  one  side,  and  leaves  a  rich,  forest-clad  Dottom  ob 
the  other,  of  a  mile  or  so  in  breadth,  you  will  have 
a  pretty  correct  idea  of  the  appearance  of  the  Ohia 
The  banks  of  these  rich  flats  are  from  twenty  to 
sixty  and  eighty  feet  high  ;  and  even  these  last  were 
within  a  few  feet  of  being  overflowed  in  December, 
1808. 

I  now  stripped  with  alacrity  to  my  new  avoca- 
tion. The  current  went  about  two  ana  a  half  miles 
an  hour,  and  I  added  about  three  and  a  half  miles 
more  to  the  boat's  way  with  my  oars. 

I  rowed  twenty  odd  miles  the  first  spell,  aad 
found  I  should  be  able  to  stand  it  perfectly  well 
About  an  hour  after  night,  I  ]>ut  up  at  a  miserable 
cabin,  fifty-two  miles  from  Pittsburg,  where  I  slept 
on  what  I  supposed  to  be  corn  stalks,  or  something 
worse ;  so,  preferring  the  smooth  bosom  of  the  Ohio 
to  this  brush  heap,  I  got  up  long  before  day,  and, 
being  under  no  apprehension  of  losing  myVay,  I 
again  pushed  out  into  Uie  stream.  The  landscape 
on  each  side  lay  in  one  mass  of  shade ;  but  the  gran- 
deur of  the  projectir.g  headlands  and  vanishing 
points,  or  lines,  wns  charmingly  reflected  in  the 
smooth  glassy  surface  below.  I  could  only  discover 
when  I  was  passing  a  clearing  by  tbe  crowing  of 
cocks,  and  now  and  then,  in  more  solitary  plaee^ 
the  big-homed  owl  made  a  most  hideous  hollowing, 
that  echoed  among  tlie  mountains.  In  this  lonesome 
manner,  with  full  leisure  for  observation  and  reflec- 
tion, exposed  to  hardships  all  day,  and  hard  berths 
all  night,  to  storms  of  rain,  hail,  and  snow, — for  it 
frotiQ  severely  admost  every  night, — ^I  penevered, 
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from  the  ^iih  of  February  to  Sunday  evening, 
M»rch  17,  when  I  moored  my  skiff  safely  in  Bear ' 
Grase  Creek,  at  the  rapids  of  the  Ohio,  after  a  voy- 
age of  seven  hundred  and  twenty  miles. 

It  was  during  this  descent  of  the  Ohio  that  he 
-wrote  the  poem  of  the  Pilgrim,  From  Louisville 
he  made  his  yray  to  Nashville,  and  thence  through 
the  Indian  country  to  Natchez. 

A  pleasant  incident  of  his  journey  was  his 
treatment  bv  a  planter  named  Dunbar,  residing 
near  Nashville,  who,  hearing  that  he  was  in  the 
vicinity,  addressed  him  the  following  letter : — 

Sir, — ^It  is  very  unfortunate  that  I  should  be  so 
much  indisposed  as  to  be  confined  to  my  bed-room  ; 
nevertheless,  I  cannot  give  up  the  idea  of  having 
the  pleasure  of  seeing  you,  as  soon  as  you  find  it 
convenient  The  perusal  of  your  first  volume  of 
Ornithology^  lent  me  by  General  Wilkinson,  has  pro- 
duced in  me  a  very  great  desire  of  making  your 
acquaintance. 

I  understand  from  my  boy,  that  you  propose 
going,  in  a  few  days,  to  New  Orleans,  where  you 
will  see  some  small  cabinets  of  natural  history  that 
may  interest  you.  But,  as  I  presume  it  is  your  in- 
tention to  prosecute  your  inquiries  into  the  interior 
of  our  country,  this  cannot  be  done  better  than  from 
my  house  as  your  head-quarters,  where  every  thing 
^  will  be  mode  convenient  to  your  wishes.  My  house 
atauds  literally  in  the  forest,  and  your  beautifiil 
orioles,  with  other  elegant  birds,  are  our  court-yard 
companions. 

The  bearer  attends  yon  with  a  couple  of  horses, 
on  the  supposition  that  it  tdaj  be  convenient  for 
yon  to  visit  us  to-day  ;  otherwise,  he  shall  wait  on 
jou  any  other  day  that  you  shall  appoint. 
I  am  respectfully,  Ac. 

WUUAM  DUNBAB. 
FonBt,MthMA7,1810. 

Wilson  accepted  the  invitation,  and  found  the 
reality  folly  equal  to  the  promise.  He  returned 
to  Philadelphia  on  the  second  of  August,  after  a 
seven  months'  tour,  during  which  he  had  ex- 
X>ended  only  four  hundred  and  fifty  dollars. 

Several  amusing  incidents,  as  might  naturally 
be  expected,  occurred  during  these  and  several 
other  canvassing  tours  at  a  later  period,  for  sub- 
scriptions of  $120  each.  Not  only  were  private 
collectors  rare  in  those  days,  but  public  libraries 
were  few  and  generally  poor.  At  Haverhill,  N.H., 
he  was  arrested  in  1812  as  a  8|)y  from  Canada, 
taking  sketches  for  the  use  of  an  anticipated 
British  invasion,  and  brought  before  a  magistrate, 
by  whom  he  was  promptly  released.  In  1812, 
he  was  made  a  member  of  the  American  Philo- 
sophical Society.  He  resided  fur  a  great  portion 
of  this  and  the  previous  year  with  his  friend,  Mr. 
Bartram,  at  the  Botanic  Garden,  and  at  this  con- 
genial and  delightful  residence  made  rapid  pro- 
gress in  his  work.  The  seventh  volume  was 
published  in  the  early  part  of  1818.  The  author's 
anxiety  to  complete  his  work  induced  him,  in 
consequence  of  the  diflSculty  of  finding  competent 
artists  to  color  his  plates,  to  undertake  the  work 
himself,  in  addition  to  his  usual  severe  literary 
labors,  which  were  crowded  so  far  into  the 
night  as  to  deprive  him  of  his  necessary  rest. 
The  unavoidable  result  was  impaired  health.  His 
friends  remonstrated,  but  his  reply  was,  "  Life  is 
abort,  and  without  exertion  nothing  can  be  per- 
formed."   lu  his  last  letter,  written  about  this 


time,  to  Paisley,  he  says,  "  I  ara,  myself  far  from 
being  in  good  health.  Intense  application  to 
study  has  hurt  me  nmch.  My  ei^th  volume  is 
now  in  the  press,  and  will  be  published  in  No- 
vember. One  volume  more  will  complete  the 
whole."  The  last  sentence  shows  the  object  on 
which  his  heart  wus  fixed.  Until  that  "  one 
volume"  was  out  of  the  printer's  liands,  there 
was  no  hope  of  any  relaxation  of  his  labor. 
While  his  health  was  thus  inii)aired  by  sedentary 
toil,  it  is  said  tliat  he  chanced  one  day  to  notice 
a  bird  of  some  rare  si)ecies,  of  which  he  had  long 
been  in  seai'ch.  He  snatched  his  gun,  ran  out, 
and  swam  a  river  in  pursuit  of  his  prey,  which 
he  secured,  but  caught  a  cold  which  led  to  a  dy- 
sentery. Whether  this  incident,  whicji  is  related 
on  the  authority  of  "  one  of  Wilson's  American 
friends,  who  visited  Scotland  some  years  ago,"  in 
the  life  prefixed  to  the  reprint  of  the  Ornithology 
in  Constable's  Miscellany,  is  authentic  or  not,  it  is 
certain  that  Wilson  was  attacked  by  dysentery, 
which,  notwithstanding  the  effoi*ts  of  the  best 
physicians  of  the  country,  caused  his  death  on 
the  23d  of  August,  1818.  His  remains  wore  in- 
terred, with  great  respect,  in  the  Swedish  burial- 
ground,  Sou&wark.  During  his  health  he  had 
expressed  a  wish  that  he  might  be  buried  ^^  where 
the  birds  might  sing  over  his  grave."  Had  this 
wish  been  known  to  the  friends  who  superin- 
tended his  funeral  it  would  have  been  more  fully 
complied  with,  than  by  a  grave  within  city 
hmits. 

The  eighth  volume  was  nearly  through  the 
press  when  the  author's  death  occurred.  The 
remaining  portion  was  edited  by  his  friend, 
Greorge  Ord,  who  wrote  the  letter-pra<<fl  of  the 
ninth  and  hist  volume.  Both  appeared  in  1814, 
with  the  illustrations,  which  had  all  been  prepared 
under  Wilson's  supervision,  prior  to  his  death. 
Mr.  Ord  had  been  Wilson's  assistant  in  several 
of  his  rambles,  and  was  well  qualified  to -complete 
his  work.  He  accompanied  the  volume  with  a 
life  of  its  author. 

In  1825,  Mr.  Ord  prepared  a  new  edition  of  the 
last  three  volumes  of  the  Ornithology,  and,  in 
1828,  four  supplementary  volumes  by  Charles 
Lucien  Bonaparte,  Prince  of  Oanino,  were  .pub- 
lished, the  first  of  which  was  prepared  for  the 
press  by  John  D.  Godman,  and  the  three  last  by 
William  Co()i)er.  The  entire  work  was  reprinted 
in  1831,  in  four  volumes -of  Constable's  Miscel- 
lany, with  a  life  of  the  author  by  W.  M.  Hethe- 
rington. 

The  poems  of  Wilson  reflect  his  sympathies, 
his  sensibilities,  his  love  of  humorous  obstipation 
among  men  ;  as  his  prose,  with  its  quick  lively 
step  and  minute  discrimination,  so  freshly  pictures 
the  animal  world.  In  his  humor  and  feeling 
Wilson,  as  a  poet,  belongs  to  the  family  of  Bums. 
He  addresses  his  friends  in  verse  with  the  old 
loving  feeling  of  Scottish  brotherhood,  has  his 
song  for  love  and  beauty,  and  his  similar  choice 
of  subject  in  ludicroas  tale  or  ballad,  with  a 
smarting  sense  of  wrong  and  poverty  ;  while  an 
early  observation  in  natural  history,  and  his  pur- 
suit of  descriptive  poetry,  belong  especially  to 
W^ilson  the  naturalist.  In  Scotland  he  described 
the  Disconsolate  Wren,  the  beauties  of  Lochwin- 
nock,  and  the  wonderful  young  scholar  Ringan ; 
as,  in  America,  he  afterwards  wrote  his  verses  on 
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the  Blue  Bird,  sketched  the  Pennsylvanian  scenery 
of  the  Foresters,  and  celebrated  the  Solitary 
Tutor  on  the  Schnylkill. 

In  that  fine  descriptive  poem  of  the  Foresters, 
in  which  he  describes  an  October  journey  through 
Pennsylvania,  and  across  the  Alleghanies  from 
Philadelphia  to  Niagara,  the  reader  may  have  a 
true  enjo3rment  of  his  poedo  tastea  and  of  his 
ardent  love  of  nature  and  adventure.  Tlie  three 
travellers,  Wilson,  his  friend,  and  nephew,  set 
forth  on  foot,  well  provided  with  knapsack  and 
fowling-piece,  and  with  a  stock  of  youth  and  good 
humor,  to  overcome  the  difficulties  of  the  way. 
The  poet,  who  became  thoroughly  endenizened  in 
America,  has  this  opening  appeal  for  the  tliemes 
of  American  song,  with  a  generously  overdone 
compliment  to  Humphreys. 

To  Europe's  shores  renowned  in  deathless  song. 
Must  all  the  honours  of  the  bard  belong  f 
And  rural  Poetry's  enchanting  strain 
Be  only  heard  beyond  the  AUantio  main  ? 
What  though  profuse  in  many  a  patriot's  praise, 
We  boast  a  Barlow's  eoul-exaiting  lays ; 
An  Humphreys,  blessed  with  Homer's  nervous  glow ; 
And  freedom  s  friend  and  champion  in  Freneau ; 
Yet  Nature's  charms  that  bloom  so  lovely  here, 
Unhaileil  arrive,  unheeded  disappear; 
While  bare  bleak  heaths,  and  brooks  of  half  a  mile 
Can  rouse  the  thousand  bardi  of  Britain's  isle. 
There  scarce  a  stream  creeps  down  its  narrow  bed. 
There  scnrce  a  hillock  lifts  its  little  head. 
Or  humble  hamlet  peeps  their  glades  among 
But  lives  and  murmurs  in  immortal  song ; 
Our  western  world,  with  all  its  matchless  floods, 
Our  vast  transparent  lakes  nnd  boundless  woods, 
Stamped  with  the  traits  of  majesty  sublime, 
Unhonoured  weep  the  silent  lapse  of  time. 
Spread  their  wila  grandeur  to  the  unconscious  sky. 
In  sweetest  seasons  pass  unheeded  by ; 
While  scarce  one  Muse  returns  the  songs  they  gave, 
Or  seeks  to  snatch  their  glories  from  the  grave. 

The  rural  descriptions  are  highly  felicitous,  as 
in  this  sketch  of  the  fann  scenery  of  Bucks  and 
the  boor  of  Northampton. 

Thus  half  the  day 
O'er  hill  and  dale  our  stretdiing  journey  lay, 
Through  fertile  Bucks,*  where  lofty  barns  abound, 
For  wheat,  fair  Quakers,  eggs,  and  fruit  renowned ; 
Full  fields,  snug  tenements,  and  fences  neat. 
Wide  s[>reading  walnuts  drooping  o'er  each  g^te ; 
The  spring-house  peeping  from  enclustering  trees. 
Gay  gardens  fiUea  with  herbs,  and  roots  and  bees, 
Where  quinces,  pears,  and  clustering  grapes  were 

seen, 
With  ponderous  calabashes  hung  between ; 
While  orchards,  loa<lcd,  bending  o'er  the  grass. 
Invite  to  taste  and  cheer  us  as  we  pass. 
But  these  too  soon  give  place  to  prospects  drear. 
As  o'er  Northampton's!  Darren  heights  we  steer ; 
Bleak  Innd  of  stones,   deep  swamps,  and   pigmy 

woods. 
Where  the  poor  SwaMnn  o'er  his  drudgery  broods ; 
Toils  hard ;  and  when  the  heats  of  harvest  burn, 


•  The  County  of  Backs,  In  PennsylvanUi,  is  a  rich,  well-cul- 
tivated tract  of  country,  contaioinf;  nearly  half  a  million  of 
ac^e^  and  upwards  of  80,000  Inhabitanta. 

t  Northampton  is  an  oblong  hilly  county,  adjoining  that  of 
Bucks.  It  is  crossed  nearly  at  rlirht  angles  by  that  remarkable 
range  of  the  Allegany  known  by  tlie  name  of  the  Blue  Bidge 
or  Blue  Mountain,  which  pre^nts  the  appearance  of  an  im- 
mense rampart,  extending  farther  than  the  eye  can  reach,  with 
an  almost  uniform  height  of  summit. 


Gleans  from  the  rocks  his  ]nttaiioe  in  return. 

Tet  though  so  cursed  hb  soil,  his  sheaves  so  few. 

All-conquering  Industry  still  bears  him  tlirough ; 

Averse  to  change,  pleased  patiently  to  plod 

The  same  dull  round  his  honest  father  trod. 

Behold  his  low  roofed  hut  on  yonder  green. 

There  no  gay  front  or  proud  piazza's  seen ; 

Let  wealthy  fools  their  precious  hoards  disburse, 

No  whim  can  tempt  him  to  untie  his  purse: 

A  moss-grown  penthouse  shades  his  narrow  door. 

One  window  joins  with  patches  covered  o'er ; 

Around  the  garden  numerous  hives  are  ranged. 

And  pendant  gourds  to  fading  yellow  changed. 

8heds,  smoke-house,  hog  pens,  crowd  the  miry  yanl. 

Where  endless  yells  fi-om  growling  pigs  are  heard. 

Approach  this  humble  hut ;  look  m,  nor  fear ; 

Say,  could  Ambition  find  one  comfort  here  f 

Yet  sweet  Content  e'en  here  is  sometimes  found. 

Turning  the  wheel,  or  slumbering  by  it«  sound. 

No  mirrors  dazzle,  no  rich  beds  appear. 

Wide  wasting  Fashion  never  entered  here. 

Those  plates  of  pewter,  ranged  along  Uie  frame. 

In  ancient  days  from  distant  Teuchlaud  came. 

That  oaken  table,  so  uncouth  and  low. 

Stood  where  it  stands  some  sixty  years  aga 

In  this  arm  chair  where  Hans  delights  to  snore. 

His  great-grandfathar  nodded  long  before. 

Thus  glows  his  greasy  stove  throughout  the  year. 

The  torrid  zone  for  ever  rages  here. 

Here,  when  the  shades  of  weary  evening  Call, 

h^its  Hans,  the  lord  and  sovereign  of  all ; 

Das  Neue  C4llender*  from  the  nail  unhooks. 

His  dark  brows  solemn  and  morose  his  looks; 

Beside  his  lamp,  with  spectacles  on  nose. 

To-morrow's  weather  seeks,  its  rains  or  snowa^ 

The  moon's  eventful  signs,  th'  auspicious  hour 

To  plant  the  downward  root  or  nsing  flower; 

Of  witoh-eonfouuding  doctors  telb  the  tale. 

Sips  his  metheglin,  or  his  cider  stale. 

AU  other  joys  for  which  he  ever  sighs 

His  dear  loved  saur-craut  or  his  pipe  supplies. 

With  the  schoolmaster,  the  honor  of  his  pur- 
suits and  his  inglorious  trials,  Wil^n  always  had 
a  keen  sympauiy.  He  has  introduced  in  this 
poem  an  appeal  which  deserves  to  be  printed  for 
gratuitous  circulation  in  every  village  or  school 
district  in  the  country. 

tBM  SGBooutasm. 

Of  all  professions  that  this  world  has  known. 
From  clowns  and  cobblers  upwards  to  the  throne ; 
From  the  grave  architect  of  Greece  and  Kome, 
Down  to  the  framer  of  a  farthing  broooi. 
The  woHt  for  care  and  unde6er\-ed  abuse. 
The  first  in  real  dignity  and  use, 
(If  skilled  to  teach,  and  diligent  to  rule) 
Is  the  learned  master  of  a  little  school. 
Not  he  who  gpiides  the  legs,  or  skills  the  clown 
To  square  his  fist,  and  knock  his  fellow  down ; 
Not  he  who  shows  the  still  more  barbarous  art 
To  parry  thrusts,  and  pierce  the  unguarded  heart ; 
But  that  good  man,  who,  faithftil  to  his  charge. 
Still  toils  the  opening  reason  to  enlarge ; 
And  leads  the  growing  mind,  through  every  stage, 
From  bumble  A,  B,  C,  to  Ood's  own  page ; 
From  black,  rough  pothooks,  horrid  to  Uie  sight, 
To  fairest  lines  that  float  o'er  purest  white ; 
From  Numeration,  through  an  opening  way. 
Till  <}ark  Annuities  seem  clear  as  day ; 
Pours  o'er  the  mind  a  flood  of  mental  light. 
Expands  its  wings,  and  gives  it  powers  for  flight, 
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Till  enrih'a  remotest  bound,  and  heaven's  bright  train 
He  truce,  weigh,  measure,  picture,  and  explain. 

If  such  his  toils,  sure  honour  and  regard, 
And  wealth  and  fume  shall  be  his  dear  reward ; 
Sure  every  tongue  will  utter  forth  his  praise. 
And  blessings  gild  the  evening  of  his  days ! 
Yes — ^blest  indeed,  by  cold  ungrateful  scorn, 
With  study  pale,  by  daily  crosses  worn. 
Despised  by  those  who  to  his  labour  owe 
All  that  they  read,  and  almost  all  they  know. 
Condemned,  eauh  tedious  day,  such  cares  to  bear 
As  well  might  di'ive  e'en  Patience  to  despair ; 
The  partial  parent's  taunt — ^the  idler  dull — 
The  blockiieud's  dark  impenetrable  scull — 
The  endless  round  of  A,  6,  Cs  whole  train. 
Repeated  o'er  ten  thousand  times  in  vain, 
Pliiced  on  a  point,  the  object  of  each  sneer, 
His  faults  enlarge,  his  merits  disappear ; 
If  mild — "  Our  \&zj  master  loves  his  ease, 
The  boys  at  school  do  anything  thev  please." 
If  riff  id — "  He's  a  cross  hard-heartea  wretch, 
He  drives  the  children  stupid  with  his  birch. 
My  child,  with  gentle  means,  will  mind  a  breath; 
But  frowns  and  flogging  frighten  him  to  deatli." 
Do  as  he  will  his  conduct  is  arraigned. 
And  dear  the  little  that  he  sets  is  gained ; 
£*en  that  is  given  hira,  on  we  quarter  day. 
With  looks  that  call  it — money  thrown  away. 
Just  Heaven  I  who  knows  the  unremitting  care 
And  deep  solicitude  that  teachers  share, 
If  such  their  fate,  by  thy  divine  control, 
O  give  them  health  and  fortitude  of  soul  1 
Souls  that  disdain  the  murderous  tongue  of  Fame, 
And  strength  to  make  the  sturdiest  of  them  tame ; 
Orant  this,  ye  powers!  to  dominies  distre«t. 
Their  sharp-tailed  hickories  will  do  the  rest 

In  oontrast  with  the  Dutch  boor  of  Northamp- 
ton we  may  present  the  pleasing  sketch  of  hospi- 
tality on  the  Susquehanna,  with  its  eloquent  tri- 
bute to  the  genius  of  the  scene. 

AT  BOMS  ON  TmS  SUSQinEBAVIfA. 

Now  up  green  banks,  through  level  fields  of  grass. 
With  heavy' hearts  the  fatal  spot  we  pass 
Where  Indian  rage  prevailed,  by  murder  fired. 
And  warriors  bi*ave  by  savage  hands  expired ; 
Where  bloody  Butler's  iron-hearted  crew. 
Doomed  to  the  flames  the  weak  submitting  few; 
While  screams  of  horror  pierced  the  midnight  wood,* 
And  the  dire  axe  drank  deep  of  human  blood. 
Obscured  with  mud,  and  drenched  with  soaking  rain. 
Through  pools  of  splashing  mire  we  drove  amain ; 
Night  darke  ling  round  us ;  when  in  lucky  hour, 
Led  by  its  light  we  reached  a  eottage  door. 
There  welcomed  in  we  blest  our  happy  lot. 
And  all  the  drudgery  of  the  day  foi*got 
A  noble  fire  its  blazing  front  displayed. 
Clean  shelves  of  pewter  dazzling  round  arrayed,     • 
Where  rows  of  ruddy  apples,  ranged  with  care. 
With  grateful  fragrance  filled  the  balmy  air; 
Oar  bard  (chief  orator  in  times  like  these,^ 
Though  frank,  yet  difiident,  and  fond  to  please. 
In  broken  German  joked  with  all  around, 
Told  who  we  were,  from  whence  and  whither  bound; 


*  The  nmtescTe  here  allnded  to  tooK  placo  after  the  battle  of 
8d  July,  1778,  which  was  fought  near  this  spot  The  small 
body  of  American  troops  wore  commanded  by  that  brave,  bu> 
mane,  and  IntcHlKent  officer.  Colonel  Bntler;  the  torles  and 
aavages  were  tu>adod  by  another  Colonel  Butler,  of  a  very  dlf- 
ftrent  description.  Were  I  disposed  to  harrow  up  the  feelings 
of  the  reader,  I  might  here  enlarge  on  the  particulars  of  this 
horrible  aflHlr ;  but  1  choose  to  decline  it.  Tho^e  who  wish  to 
see  a  detail  of  the  whole  are  referred  to  the  Philadelphia  Uni- 
Tcraal  Ma^^xloe  for  Marob  80, 17^,  p.  890. 


The  cottage  group  a  ready  opening  made, 
And  "  welcome  friends,"  tne  little  Dutchman  said. 
Well  pleased  our  guns  and  knapsacks  we  resigned, 
The  acyoininff  pump,  or  running  stream  to  find ; 
There  washed  our  boots,  and  entering,  took  our  seat, 
Stript  to  the  trowsers  in  the  glowing  heat 
The  mindful  matron  spread  her  table  near. 
Smoking  with  meat,  and  filled  with  plenteous  cheer ; 
And  supper  o'er,  brought  forth  and  handed  round 
A  massy  bowl  with  mellow  apples  crowned; 
For  all  our  wants  a  mother's  care  exprest, 
And  pressed  us  oft,  and  picked  us  out  the  best; 
But  Duncan  smiled,  and  slyly  seemed  to  seek 
More  tempting  fruit  in  Susan's  glowing  cheek, 
Where  such  sweet  innocence  and  meekness  lay 
As  fairly  stole  our  pilot's  heart  away. 
He  tried  each  art  tne  evening  to  prolong. 
And  cheered  the  passing  moments  with  a  song, 
So  sadly  tender,  with  such  feeling  raised. 
That  aU  but  Susan  with  profusion  praised ; 
She  fh>m  his  glance  oft  turned  her  glistening  eye. 
And  paid  in  tears  and  many  a  stifl^  sigh. 

Thus  passed  the  evening  charmingly  away. 
Each  pleased  and  pleasing,  innocent  and  guy. 
Till  early  bed-time  summoned  us  to  part. 
And  Susan's  glances  spoke  her  captive  heart 

Swift  flew  the  night,  in  soundest  sleep  enjoyed, 
By  dawn  we  start  and  find  all  hands  employed ; 
The  wheel,  the  cards,  by  fire-light  buzzing  go ; 
The  careful  mother  kneads  her  massy  dough ; 
Even  little  Mary  at  her  needle  sits. 
And  While  she  nurses  pussy,  rticely  knits. 
Our  generous  friends  tneir  courtesy  bestowed, 
Refused  all  price,  and  pointed  out  the  road ; 
With  kindest  wishes  bade  us  all  farewell ; 
What  Susan  felt,  the  rising  tear  could  telL 

Blest  Hospitality!  the  poor  man's  pride, 
Tlie  stranger's  guardian,  comforter,  and  guide. 
Whose  cheering  voice  and  sympathetic  eye, 
Even  angels  honour  as  they  hover  nigh ; 
Confined  (in  mercy  to  our  wandering  race) 
To  no  one  country,  people,  age,  or  place; 
But  for  the  homeless  and  the  exiled  lives. 
And  smiles  the  sweeter  still  the  more  she  gives. 
O  if  on  earth  one  spot  I  e'er  can  claim, 
One  humble  dwelling,  even  without  a  name, 
Do  thou,  blest  spirit  I  be  my  partner  there. 
With  sons  of  woe  our  little  all  to  share ; 
Bcdide  our  fire  the  pilgrim's  looks  to  see. 
That  swim  in  moisture  as  he  thinks  on  thee; 
To  hear  his  tales  of  wild  woods  wandering  through ; 
His  ardent  blessings  as  he  bids  adieu ; 
Then  let  the  selfish  hug  their  gold  divine  1 
Ten  thousand  dearer  pleasures  shall  be  mine. 

The  whole  of  this  poem,  with  its  hnmorons 
contrasts  of  the  privations  and  enjoyments  of  the 
travellers,  and  its  truthful  pictures  of  nature  and 
local  scenery,  is  in  a  very  happy  vein.  If  the 
poet^s  genius  is  incapable  of  adding  new  glories 
to  Niagara,  at  the  close  of  the  poem,  it  must  pay 
that  act  of  submission  in  its  iuferiurity  to  tho 
great  sublime. 

HAM  AND  UNOAN. — A.  TALH. 

Delivered  by  the  author  in  the  Pantheon,  EdlnborKfa,  in  a 
debate  on  the  qaestlon — '*  Whether  is  Diffidence,  or  the  Ai- 
Inrements  of  Pleasure,  the  greatest  bar  to  the  Progress  in 
Knowledge?" 

WTRODUOnOlC. 

Hech  I  but  it's  awfu'  like  to  rise  up  here, 
Where  sic  a  sight  o'  learned  folks'  pows  appear  1 
Sae  mony  piercing  een  a'  fixed  on  ane. 
Is  maist  enough  to  freeze  me  to  a  staue  I 
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But  it*6  a  mercy — mony  thanks  to  Cste, 
Pedlars  are  poor,  but  unco  seldom  blate. 

(Speaking  to  Um  PrMldent) 

This  question,  sir,  has  been  right  well  disputed. 
And  meikle  weel-a-wut's  been  said  about  it : 
Chiels,  that  precisely  to  Uie  point  can  speak, 
And  gallop  o'er  lang  blauds  of  kittle  Greek, 
Ha*e  sent  frae  ilka,  side  their  sharp  opinion, , 
And  peeled  it  up  as  aiie  wad  peel  an  ingon.* 

I  winna  plague  you  lang  wi'  my  poor  spale. 
But  only  crave  your  patience  to  a  tale : 
By  which  je'U  ken  on  whatna  side  Vm  staunin'« 
As  I  perceive  your  hindmost  minute's  rinnin'. 


TBS  TAUL 


There  lived  in  Fife,  an  auld,  stout,  worldly  chid, 
Wha's  stomach  kend  nae  fare  but  milk  and  meal ; 
A  wif^he  had,  I  think  they  ca'd  her  Bdl, 
And  twa  big  sons,  amaist  as  heigh's  himsel*. 
Rab  was  a  gleg,  smart  cock,  with  powdered  pa^^h ; 
Ringan,  a  slow,  feared,  bashfu',  simple  hiuih. 

Bnith  to  th^  college  gaed.     At  first  spruce  Rab, 
At  Greek  and  Latin,  grew  a  very  dab : 
He  beat  a*  roundabout  him,  fair  and  clean. 
And  ilk  ane  courted  him  to  be  their  frien' ; 
Frae  house  to  house  they  harled  him  to  dinner, 
But  cursed  poor  Ringan  for  a  hum-drum  sinner. 

Rab  talked  now  in  sic  a  lofty  strain, 
As  though  braid  Scotland  had  been  a*  his  ain : 
He  ca*d  the  kirk  the  church,  the  yirth  the  globe, 
And  changed  his  name,  forsooth,  frae  Rab  to  Boh. 
Whare'er  ve  met  him,  flourishing  his  rung. 
The  haill  oiscourse  was  murdered  wi'  his  tongue. 
On  friends  and  faes  wi'  impudence  he  set. 
And  rammed  his  nose  in  everything  he  met. 

The  college  now,  to  Rab,  grew  douf  and  dull, 
He  scorned  wi'  books  to  stupify  his  skull : 
But  whirled  to  plays  and  balls,  and  sic  like  places. 
And  roared  awa  at  fairs  and  kintra  races: 
Sent  hame  for  siller  frae  his  mother  Bell, 
And  caft  a  horse,  and  rade  a  race  himsel' ; 
Drank  night  and  day,  and  syne,  when  mortal  fu'. 
Rowed  on  the  floor,  and  snored  like  ony  sow ; 
Lost  a'  his  siller  wi'  some  gambling  sparks. 
And  pawed,  for  punch,  his  Bible  and  his  sarks ; 
Till,  driven  at  last  to  own  he  had  eneugh, 
Gaed  hame  a'  rags  to  baud  his  father's  plough. 

Poor  hum-drum  Rin^^  played  anither  part, 
For  Ringan  wanted  neither  wit  nor  art : 
Of  mony  a  far-aff  place  he  kent  the  gate ; 
Was  deep,  deep  learned,  but  unco,  unco  blata 
He  kend  how  mony  mile  'twos  to  the  moon. 
How  mony  rake  wad  lave  the  ocean  toom ; 
Where  a'  the  swallows  gaed  in  time  of  snaw ; 
What  gars  the  thunders  roar,  and  tempests  blaw ; 
Where  lumps  o'  siller  grow  aneath  the  grun*. 
How  a*  this  yirth  rows  round  about  the  sun; 
In  short,  on  books  sae  m<'ikle  time  he  spent, 
Te  cou'dna  speak  o*  aught,  but  Ringan  kent. 

Sae  meikle  learning  wi'  sae  little  pride, 
Boon  gained  the  love  o'  a'  the  kintra  side ; 
And  Death,  at  that  time,  happening  to  nip  aff 
The  parish  minister — a  ^oor  auU  calf, 
Ringan  was  sought — he  cou'dna'  say  them  nay. 
And  there  he's  preaching  at  this  very  day. 

XOBAL. 

Now,  Mr.  President,  I  think  'tis  plain, 
That  youthfu'  diffidence  is  certain  g^in. 


*  The  qneetfon  had  been  spoken  upon  both  sides  before  this 
tele  WW  recited,  which  was  the  last  oplnioa  given  on  the  de- 
bate. 


Instead  of  blockbg  np  the  road  to  knowledga* 
It  guides  alike,  in  commerce  or  at  college; 
Strugglea  the  bursts  of  passion  to  oontioul. 
Feeds  all  the  finer  feelings  oi  the  soul ; 
Defies  the  deep  laid  stratagems  of  guile, 
And  gives  even  innocence  a  sweeter  smile; 
Ennobles  all  the  little  worth  we  have, 
And  shields  our  virtue  even  to  the  grave. 

^  How  vast  the  diff'renoe,  then,  between  the  twain. 
Since  pleasure  ever  is  pursued  by  pain. 
Pleasure's  a  syren,  witn  invitinff  anus. 
Sweet  is  her  voice  and  powerfiu  are  her  charms; 
Lured  by  her  call  we  tread  her  flowery  ground, 
Joy  wings  our  steps  and  music  warbles  round ; 
Lulled  in  her  arms  we  lose  the  flying  hours. 
And  lie  emboeomed  'midst  her  blooming  bowers, 
Till~armed  with  death,  she  watches  our  undoing. 
Stabs  while  she  sings,  and  triumphs  in  our  ruin. 

oomnL  A2n>  ixoaA.— a  sovo. 

Dark  lowers  the  night  o'er  the  wide  stormy  main. 
Till  mild  rosy  morning  rise  cheerful  again ; 
Alas  I  mom  returns  to  revisit  our  shore ; 
But  Connel  returns  to  his  Flora  no  more  I 

For  see  on  yon  mountain,  the  dark  cloud  of  dealU, 
O'er  Connel's  lone  cottage,  lies  low  on  the  heath ; 
While  bloody  and  pale,  on  a  far  distant  shore. 
He  lies  to  return  to  his  Flora  no  more. 

Ye  light  fleeting  spirits  that  glide  o'er  yon  steep, 
6  would  ye  but  waft  me  across  the  wild  deep; 
There  fearless  I'd  mix  in  the  battle's  loud  roar, 
I'd  die  with  my  Connel,  and  leave  him  no  morel 

▲UOBTBKTOOL. 

Tan»— *"  On^  bcUU  mora^* 

From  the  village  of  Lessly,  with  a  head  full  of  gles. 
And  my  pack  on  my  shoulders,  I  rambled  out  fnee; 
Resolved  that  same  evening,  as  Luna  was  full. 
To  lodge  ten  miles  distant,  in  old  AuchtertooL 

Tlirough  many  a  lone  cottage  and  fEirm-house  I 

steered. 
Took  their  money,  and  off  with  my  budget  I  sheered ; 
The  road  I  explored  out  without  form  or  rule, 
Still  asking  the  nearest  to  old  AuchtertooL 

A  clown  I  accosted,  inquiring  the  road. 
He  stared  likd  an  idiot,  then  roared  out  "  Gude  G-f!, 
Gin  ye're  gaun  there  for  quarters  ye're  surely  a  fool. 
For  tnere's  nought  but  starvation  in  old  AuchtertooL* 

Unminding  his  nonsense,  my  march  I  pursued. 
Till  I  came  to  a  hill  top,  where  joyful  I  viewed. 
Surrounded  with  mountains,  and  many  a  white  pool. 
The  small  smoky  village  of  old  AuchtertooL 

i  At  length  I  arrived  at  the  edge  of  the  town, 
I  As  Phoebus  behind  a  high  mountain  went  down; 
'  The  clouds  gathered  dreary,  and  .weather  blew  fonL 
t  And  I  hugged,  myself  safe  now  in  old  AuchtertooL 

An  inn  I  inquired  out,  a  lodging  desired. 
But  the  lanalady's  pertuess  seemed  instantly  fired ; 
For  she  saucy  replied,  as  she  sat  carding  wooL 
"  I  ne'er  keep  sic  loilgers  in  auld  AuchtertooL* 

With  scorn  I  soon  left  her  to  live  on  her  pride, 
But  asking,  was  told  there  was  none  else  beside. 
Except  an  old  weaver  who  now  kept  a  school. 
And  these  were  the  .whole  that  were  in  AuchtertooL 

To  his  mansion  I  scampered,  and  rapt  at  the  door. 
He  op'd,  but  as  soon  as  I  dared  to  implore. 
He  shut  it  like  thunder,  and  uttered  a  howL 
That  rung  through  each  corner  of  old  Auohtertoo!. 

;   Provoked  now  to  fury,  the  dominie  I  curst, 
And  offered  to  cudgel  the  wretch,  if  he  durst; 
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But  the  door  he  fust  bolted,  though  Boreas  blew  cool, 
Ajid  left  me  all  friendleas  in  old  AuchtertooL 

Derived  of  all  shelter,  through  dackness  I  trod, 
nil  I  came  to  a  mined  old  house  by  the  road ; 
Here  the  night  I  will  spend,  and,  inspired  by  the  owi, 
m  send  up  some  prayers  for  old  AuchtertooL 

tHX  BLUX  BIU>.*— FROM  THB  OBHITHOLOeT. 

The  pleasing  manners,  and  sociable  disposition  of 
this  little  bird,  entitle  him  to  particular  notice.  As 
one  of  the  first  messengers  of  spring,  bringing  the 
charming  tidings  to  our  very  doors,  he  bears  his  own 
recommendation  always  along  with  him,  and  meets 
with  a  hearty  welcome  from  every  body. 

•Though  generally  accounted  a  bird  of  passage,  yet, 
so  early  as  the  middle  of  February,  if  the  weather  be 
open,  he  usually  makes  his  appearance  about  his  old 
haunts,  the  barn,  orchard,  ana  fence  posts.  Storms 
and  deep  snows  sometimes  succeeding,  he  disappears 
for  a  time ;  but  about  the  middle  of  March  is  again 
seen,  accompanied  by  his  mate,  visiting  the  box  in 
the  garden,  or  the  hole  in  the  old  apple  tree,  the 
cradle  of  some  generations  of  his  ancestors.  "  When 
he  first  begins,  his  amonrs,**  says  a  curious  and  cor- 
rect observer,  **  it  is  pleasing  to  behold  his  courtship, 
his  solicitude  to  please  and  to  secure  the  favour  of 
hia  beloved  female.  He  uses  the  tenderest  expres- 
sions, sits  close  by  her,  caresses  and  sings  to  her  his 
most  endearing  warblings.  When  seated  together, 
if  he  espies  an  insect  delicious  to  her  taste,  he  takes 
it  up,  flies  with  it  to  her,  spreads  his  wing  over  her, 
and  puts  it  in  her  mouth.  *  If  a  rival  makes  bis 
appearance,  (for  they  are  ardent  in  their  loves,)  he 
quits  her  in  a  moment,  attacks  and  pursues  the  in- 
truder as  he  shifts  from  place  to  place,  in  tones  that 
bespeak  the  jealousy  of  nis  affection,  conducts  him, 
with  many  reproofs, beyond  the  extremities  of  his  ter- 
ritory, and  returns  to  warble  out  his  transports  of 
triumph  besicte  his  beloved  mate.  The  preliminaries 
being  thus  settled,  and  the  spot  fixed  on,  they  begin 
to  clean  oui  the  old  nest,  and  the  rubbish  of  the 
former  year,  and  to  prepare  for  the  reception  of  their 
future  offspring.  Soon  after  this,  another  sociable 
little  nWgxim,  {motacilla  domestiea^  house  wren,)  also 
arrives  from  the  south,  and,  finding  such  a  snug.berth 
preoccupied,  shows  his  spite,  hy  watching  a  conve- 
nient opportunity,  and,  in  the  absence  of  the  owner, 
popping  in  and  pulling  out  sticks;  but  takes  special 
care  to  make  off  as  fast  as  possible. 

The  female  lays  five,  ana  sometimes  six  eggs,  of  a 
pale  blue  colour;  and  raises  two,  and  sometimes 
three  brood  in  a  season  ;  the  male  taking  the  young- 
est under  his  particular  care  while  the  female  is 
again  sitting.  Their  principal  food  are  insects,  par- 
ticularly large  beetles,  and  other  hard-shelled  sorts, 
that  lurk  among  old,  dead,  and  decaying  trees. 
Spiders  are  also  a  favourite  repast  with  them.  In 
the  fall,  they  occasionally  regale  themselves  on  the 
berries  of  the  sour  gum ;  and,  as  winter  approaches, 
on  those  of  the  red  cedar,  and  on  the  fruit  of  a  rough 
hairy  vine  that  runs  up  and  cleaves  fast  to  the 
tranks  of  trees.  Ripe  persimmons  is  another  of  their 
favourite  dishes,  and  many  other  fruits  and  seeds 
which  I  have  found  in  their  stomachs  at  that  season, 
which,  being  no  botanist,  I  am  unable  to  particu- 
larize. They  are  frequently  pestered  with  a  species 
of  tape  worm,  some  of^ which  I  have  taken  from  their 
internes  of  an  extraordinary  size,  and,  in  some  cases, 
in  great  numbers.  Most  other  birds  are  also  plagi>ed 
wiUi  these  vermin,  but  the  blue  bird  seems  more 
subject  to  them  than  any  I  know,  except  the  wood- 
cock.   An  account  of  the  different  species  of  vermin, 

*  Letter  trcm  Mr.  Willtem  Bartnm  to  the  author. 


many  of  which,  I  doubt  not,  are  nondescripts,  that 
infest  the  plumage  and  intestines  of  our  birds,  would 
of  itself  form  an  interesting  publication ;  but,  as  this 
belong  more  properly  to  Uie  entomologist,  I  shall 
only,  m  the  course  of  this  work,  take  notice  of  some 
of  the  most  remarkable. 

The  usual  spring  and  summer  song  of  the  bluebird 
18  a  soft,  agreeable,  and  oft-repeated  warble,  uttered 
with  open  quivering  wings,  and  is  extremely  pleas- 
ing. In  his  motions  and  general  character,  he  has 
great  resemblance  to  the  robin  redbreast  of  Britain ; 
and,  had  he  the  brown  olive  of  that  bird,  instead  of 
his  own  blue,  could  scarcely  be  distinguished  from 
him.  like  him,  he  is  known  to  almost  every  child ; 
and  shows  as  much  confidence  in  man  by  associating 
with  him  in  summer,  as  the  other  by  his  familiarity 
in  winter.  He  is  also  of  a  mild  and  peaceful  dispo- 
sition, seldom  fighting  or  quarrelUng  with  other 
birds.  His  society  is  courtea  by  the  inhabitants  of 
the  country,  and  few  farmers  neglect  to  provide  for 
him,  in  some  suitable  place,  a  snug  little  sunmicr- 
house,  ready  fitted  and  rent  free.  For  this  he  more 
than  sufficiently  repays  them  by  the  cheerfulness  of 
his  song,  and  the  multitude  of  injurious  insects  which 
he  daily  destroys.  Towards  full,  that  is  in  the 
month  of  October,  his  song  changes  to  a  single  plain- 
tive note,  as  he  passes  over  the  yellow  many-coloured 
woods;  and  its  melancholy  air  recalls  to  our  minds 
the  approaching  decay  of  the  face  of  nature.  Even 
after  tne  trees  are  stript  of  their  leaves,  he  still  lin- 
gers over  his  native  fields,  as  if  loath  to  leave  them. 
About  the  middle  or  end  of  November,  few  or  none 
of  them  are  seen ;  but,  with  every  return  of  mild  and 
open  weather,  we  hear  his  plaintive  note  amidst  the 
fields,  or  in  the  air,  seeming  to  deplore  the  devasta- 
tions of  winter.  Indeed,  he  appeiars  scarcely  ever 
totally  to  forsake  us;  but  to  follow  fair  weather 
through  all  its  joumeyings  till  the  return  of  spring. 

Such  arc  the  mild  and  pleasing  manners  of  me 
bluebird,  and  so  universally  is  .he  esteemed,  that  I 
have  often  regretted  that  no  pastoral  muse  has  yet 
arisen  in  this  western  woody  world,  to  do  justice  to 
his  name,  and  endear  him  to  us  still  more  by  the 
tenderness  of  verse,  as  has  been  done  to  his  repre- 
sentative in  Britain,  the  robin  redbreast.  A  small 
acknowledgment  of  this  kind  I  have  to  offer,  which 
the  reader,  I  hope,  will  excuse  as  a  tribute  to  rural 
innocence. 

When  winters  cold  tempests  and  snows  are  no 
more, 
Green  meadows  and  brown  furrow*d  fields  re-a[>- 
pearing. 
The  fishermen  hauling  their  shad  to  the  shore. 
And  cloud-cleaving  geese  to  the  lakes  are  a-stecring ; 

When  first  the  lone  butterfly  flits  on  the  wing, 
When  red  glow  the  maples,  so  fresh  and  so  pleasing, 

O  then  comes  the  bluebird,  the  herald  of  spnngi 
And  hails  with  his  warblings  the  charms  of  the 
season. 

Then  loud  piping  frogs  make  the  marshes  to  riiig; 
Then  warm  glows  the  sunshine,  and  fine  is  the  wea- 
ther ; 

The  blue  woodland  flowers  just  beginning  to 
spring. 
And  spice  wood  and  sassafras  budding  together: 

0  then  to  your  gardens  ye  housewives  repair. 
Your  walks  border  up,  sow  and  plant  at  your  leisure ; 

Tlie  bluebird  will  chant  from  his  box  such  an  air. 
That  all  your  hard  toils  will  seem  truly  a  pleasure! 

He  flitd  through  the  orchard,  he  visits  each  tree, 
The  red  flowering  peach,  and  tiie  apple's  sweet  blos- 
soms: 

He  snaps  up  destroyers  wherever  they  be. 
And  seizes  the  caiti£b  that  lurk  in  their  Dosoms; 
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He  drags  the  Tile  grub  from  the  eom  it  deyonn. 
The  wonnB  from  the  webe,  where  they  riot  and 
welter; 

His  song  and  his  services  freely  are  oun, 
And  all  that  he  asks  is — ^in  summer  a  shelter. 

The  ploughman  is  pleased  when  he  gleans  in  his 
traiu, 
Now  searching  the  furrows— now  mounting  to  oheer 
him; 

The  gardener  delights  in  his  sweet,  simple  strain,  • 
And  leans  on  his  spade  to  survey  and  to  near  him ; 

The  slow  lin^'ring  schoolboys  forffet  they'll  be  chid. 
While  gazing  intent  as  he  warbles  before  them 

In  mantle  of  sky-blue,  and  bosom  so  red. 
That  each  little  loiterer  seems  to  adore  him. 

When  all  the  gay  scenes  of  the  summer  are  o'er, 
And  autumn  slow  enters  so  silent  and  sallow, 

And  millions  of  warblers,  that  charm'd  us  before, 
Have  fled  in  the  train  of  the  sun-seeking  swallow ; 

The  bluebird,  forsaken,  yet  true  to  his  home. 
Still  lingers,  and  looks  for  a  milder  to-morrow. 

Till  forced  by  the  horrors  of  winter  to  roam. 
He  sings  his  adieu  in  a  lone  note  of  sor7x>w. 

While  spring's  lovely  season,  serene,  dewy,  warm, 
The  green  face  of  earth,  and  the  pure  blue  of  heaven, 

Or  love's  native  music  have  i.ifluenee  to  charm. 
Or  sympathy's  glow  to  our  feelings  are  given. 

Still  dear  to  each  bosom  the  bluebird  shall  be ;    • 
His  v<Hce,  like  the  thrillings  of  hope,  is  a  treasure , 

For,  tlirougli  bleakest  htorms,.  if  a  oalm  he  but  see. 
He  comes  to  remind  us  of  sunsaine  and  pleasure! 

TKB  PISH-HAWK. 

This  formidable,  vigorous-winged,  and  well  known 
bird,  subsists  altogetlier  on  the  finny  tribes  that 
swarm  in  our  bays,  creeks,  and  rivers ;  procuring  his 
prey  by  his  own  active  skill  and  industry;  and 
seeming  no  farther  dependent  on  the  land  than  as  a 
mere  resting  place,  or,  in  the  usual  season,  a  spot  of 
deposit  for  his  nest,  e^gs,  nnd  yi>un^. 

The  fisli>hawk  is  migratory,  arriving  on  the  coasts 
of  New  York  and  hew  Jersey  about  the  2l8t  of 
March,  and  retiring  to  the  south  about  the  twenty- 
second  of  September.  Heavy  equinoctial  storms  may 
vary  these  periods  of  arrival  and  departure  a  few 
days ;  but  loi  g  observation  has  ascertained,  that  they 
are  kept  with  remarkable  regularity.  On  the  arn- 
val  of  these  birds  in  the  nortiiern  pai-ts  of  the  United 
States,  in  March,  they  &<»metimes  find  the  bays  and 
ponds  frozen,  and  ez[>erience  a  difficulty  in  procuring 
fish  for  many  days.  Yet  there  is  no  instance  on  re- 
cord of  their  attacking  birds,  or  inferior  land  animals, 
with  intent  to  feed  on  them;  though  their  great 
strength  of  flight,  as  well  as  of  feet  and  claws,  would 
seen^to  render  this  no  difficult  matter.  But  they  no 
sooner  arrive,  than  they  wage  war  on  the  bald 
eagles,  as  against  a  hor<ie  of  nobbers  and  banditti ; 
sometimes  succeeding,  by  force  of  numbers,  and  per- 
severance, in  driving  them  from  their  huunte,  out 
seldom  or  never  attacking  them  in  single  combat. 

The  first  appearance  of  the  fish-hawk  in  spring,  is 
welcomed  by  the  fishermen,  as  the  happy  signal  of 
the  approach  of  those  vast  shoals  of  herring,  shad, 
Ac,  that  regularly  arrive  on  our  coasts,  and  enter 
our  rivers  in  such  prodigious  multitudes.  Two  of  a 
trade,  it  is  said,  seldom  agree ;  the  adage,  however, 
will  not  hold  eood  in  tlie  present  case,  for  such  is 
the  respect  paid  the  fish-hawk,  not  only  by  this  class 
of  men,  but,  generally,  by  the  whole  neighbourhood 
where  it  resides,  that  a  person  who  should  attempt 
to  shoot  one  of  them,  would  stand  a  fair  chance  of 
being  insulted.  This  prepossession  in  £avour  of  the 
fish-hawk  is  honooraDle  to  their  feeiingsi    They 


associate,  with  its  first  appearance,  ideas  of  pleo^, 
and  all  the  gaiety  of  business;  they  aee  it  active  and 
industrious  like  themselves ;  inof&naive  to  the  pro- 
ductions of  their  farms ;  building  with  coofidenoe, 
and  without  the  least  disposition  to  concealment,  in 
the  middle  of  their  fields,  and  along  their  fences; 
and  returning,  year  after  year,  regnJariy  to  its  ibr- 

mer  abode. 

•  •  «  •  •  «  • 

The  r^fular  arrival  of  this  noted  bird  at  tiie  vonal 
eouinox,  when  the  busy  season  of  fishing  commenees^ 
aads  peculiar  interest  to  its  first  appearance,  and 
procures  it  many  a  benediction  from  the  fiaheraieo. 
With  the  following  lines,  illnstratrve  of  these  eir> 
cumstances,  I  shall  oondude  its  history  :^ 

Soon  as  the  sun,  great  ruler  of  the  year. 
Bends  to  our  northern  climes  his  bright  career. 
And  from  the  caves  of  ocean  calls  from  sleep 
The  finny  shoals  and  myriads  of  the  deep; 
When  freeziug  tempests  back  to  Greenland  nde. 
And  day  and  night  the  equal  hours  divide ; 
True  to  the  season,  o'er  our  sea-beat  shore. 
The  sailing  osprey  high  is  seen  to  soar. 
With  broad  unmoving  wing;  and,  circling  slow, 
Marks  each  loose  straggler  in  the  deep  below  ; 
Sweeps  down  like  lightning !  plunges  with  a  roar! 
And  bears  his  struggling  victim  to  the  shore. 

The  long-housed  fisherman  beholds  with  joy. 
The  well  known  signals  of  his  rough  employ ; 
And,  as  he  bears  his  nets  and  oars  along. 
Thus  hails  tiie  welcome  season  with  a  song:^ 

m  nsDCKMAir's  htioi. 

The  osprey  sails  above  the  sound, 

The  geese  are  gone,  the  girils  are  flying; 
The  herring  shofus  swarm  thick  around. 
The  nets  are  launch'd,  the  boats  are  plying ; 
To  ho,  my  hearts !  let's  seek  the  deep, 

Rftise  high  the  song,  and  cheerly  wsh  her. 
Still  as  the  ben<ling  net  we  sweep, 

**  God  bless  the  fish-hawk  and  the  fisher  I' 

She  brings  us  fish — she  brings  us  spring. 

Good  times,  fair  weather,  warmth,  and  plenty. 
Fine  store  of  shad,  trout,  herring,  ling, 
Sheepshead  and  drum,  and  old-wives'  dainty. 
Yo  ho,  my  hearts  I  let's  seek  the  deep. 
Ply  every  oar,  and  cheerly  wish  her. 
Still  06  the  bending  net  we  sweep, 

**  God  bless  the  fish-hawk  and  the  fisher  T 

She  rears  her  youn^  on  yonder  tree. 

She  leaves  her  faithful  mate  to  mind  'em ; 
Like  us,  for  fish,  she  sails  to  sea. 
And,  plunging,  shows  us  where  to  find  'em. 
Yo  no,  my  hearts  I  let's  seek  the  deep. 
Ply  every  oar,  and  cheerly  wish  her. 
While  the  slow  bending  net  we  sweep, 
**  God  bless  the  fish-hawk  and  the  fisherf 

JOHN  EDMUND  HABWOOD. 

Habwood,  the  actor,  who  came  over  to  America 
with  WigiielFs  company  to  Philadelphia,  in  1793^ 
was  a  writer  of  verses  of  ease  and  bweetneass,  a 
ooUection  of  which  he  published  in  New  York  in 
1809.  Dnnlap,  in  his  History  of  the  Aroericui 
Stage,  has  given  some  plea^dng  rerainis^cenoes  of 
the  man  in  his  account  of  the  op^ng  of  the  Kew 
York  The:itre  in  1808  :— 

^^  John  £.  Harwood  has  been  mentioned  in  the 
catalogue  of  the  splendid  company  broaght  out 
to  this  country  in  1798  for  Philadelphia.  Ha 
was  a  man  endowed  by  nature  with  brilliant  ta- 
lents, and  had  received  in  every  respect  the  edn- 


JOHN  EDMUND  HARWOOD. 
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ostion  of  a  genHeman.  His  Trapanti,  Sir  David 
Dunder,  Lenitive,  Dennis  Bmlgruddery,  Canton, 
Oradns,  Captain  Ironsides,  and  a  long  list  of  oha- 
racters,  were  superior  to  any  man's,  in  our  opi- 
nion, yet  seen  in  this  country :  he  was  more  Uke 
John  mnnister  than  any  other  ^tor  of  the  Eng- 
lish stage.  His  Falsts^  was  the  best  in  this 
country  until  Cooke  played  it,  except, — and  it  is 
a  most  formidable  exception, — that  it  was  not 
sufficiently  studied.  In  truth,  self-indulgence  was 
the  ruin  of  Harwood,  as  of  thousands  on  and  off 
the  stage.  After  his  marriage,  he  had  retired 
from  the  stage,  and  kept  a  bookstore  and  circu- 
lating library:  this  retirement  from  a  profession 
in  which  he  was  qualified  to  shine  was  probably 
not  his  own  choice.  He  read  his  books,  and 
neglected  his  bui^ines^.  Booksellers  should  never 
read ;  if  they  do,  they  are  lost.  There  are  bril- 
liant exceptions;  but  then  they  wrote  also:  they 
did  not  read  merely  for  the  gratification  of  read- 
ing, or  to  hill  time^  but  to  gain  knowledge,  and 
they  exerted  them'«elves  to  impart  it^  The  vene- 
rable Matthew  Carey  is  an  instance  in  point. 
Harwood  was  a  poet,  and  had  in  early  Hfe  pub- 
lished a  volume  of  vemes.  He  was  a  man  of  wit, 
and  the  fevorite  of  every  company ;  never  obtru- 
sive, and  always  willing  to  take  a  joke  or  to  give 
one.  He  was  lazy,  and  became  corpulent;  the 
first  disqualified  him  for  all  business,  and  ren- 
dered many  of  bin  new  characters,  after  he  re- 
turned to  the  stage,  less  perfect  than  they  would 
have  been;  the  second  spoiled  his  appearance 
and  action  for  high  or  genteel  comedy,  for  a  cor- 
pulent Michael  Perea  (and  he  played  it  well) 
should  not  be  placed  by  the  side  of  Caco/ogo. 
John  E.  Harwood,  off  the  stage,  would  have 
shone  as  a  man  of  fortune,  and  be  had  a  wife 
equally  fitted  to  be  a  man  of  fortune's  wife ;  but 
as  unfit  for  a  poor  man's  wife  a^  be  was  for  a 
poor  man.  The  consequence  was  the  return  to 
the  stage,  which  brings  him  again  before  the 
reader.'' 

Harwood's  raood,  in  the  volume  of  his  verses 
before  us,  is  of  a  genial,  sentimental  character, 
softly  tuned  to  melanoholy  at  the  voice  of  the 
nightingale,  or  the  full  of  the  leaf;  competent  at 
ode  and  elegy,  and  gallantly  assisted,  in  its  high- 
est animation,  by  the  presence  of  the  sex.  In  an 
**  irregular  ode"  he  rather  irreverently  speaks  of 
himself  as  a  ^^  dangler  on  a  petticoat ;"  a  distinc- 
tion which  his  constant  attentions  in  verse  to 
Emma,  Myra,  and  other  ladies,  in  their  various 
hunu>rs,  would  seem  fully  to  justify.  There  was 
delicacy  in  his  Muse  as  he  watched  the  fair  ones 
with  a  fond  af^tion ;  and  sang  his  amiable  songs 
aft^r  the  manner  of  the  gentleman  of  the  olden 
time,  in  the  age  which  was  at  its  height  at  the 
beginning  of  the  century. 


ODB  TO  TKDOtMSCm. 


Goddees  of  ease !  whose  all-lethargic  sway 
In  drowsy  fetters  binds  the  seuseless  soul, 
^Whose  magic  power  e'en  mighty  seas  obey. 
And  touched  by  thee  in  smoother  billows  roll. 
At  thine  approach  in  summer's  scorching  heat, 
The  cattle  grazing  on  tlie  verdant  plain 
To  some  kind  shade  direct  their  weary  feet, 
T*  enjoy  sweet  sleep  beneath  thy  placid  reign. 

Oh  I  take  me,  Gk>dde88,  to  thy  circling  amiB, 
And  poor  sweet  viaioDS  o*er  my  languid  head ; 


O'er  every  thought  infuse  thy  magio  charms. 
And  round  my  pillow  all  thy  poppies  spread. ' 
What  time  the  wearying  sun,  no  loi.ger  bright, 
Now  paints  the  western  sky  with  streaks  of  red ; 
What  time  the  moon  extends  her  glimmering  light, 
And  darkening  shades  advise  l^e  tranquil  bed ; 

What  time  the  shepherds  urse  to  quiet  folds. 
And  weary,  haste  to  pen  their  taray  sheep ; 
What  time  "  the  air  a  solenm  stillness  holds," 
And  weary  nature  welcomes  balmy  sleep ; 
Oh,  waft  me,  Goddess,  to  that  peaceful  sliore 
Where  drowsy  silence  lulls  the  quiet  mind. 
Where  Strife's  discordant  voice  is  heard  no  more. 
And  saddening  thoughts  a  potent  opiate  find. 

Bear  me  propitious  to  some  fragrant  seat. 
Some  couch  of  nature's  sweetest  fiow'rets  made ; 
While  slumbers  hover  o'er  the  still  retreat. 
And  lull  each  sense  within  the  languid  shade. 
Ne'er  shall  ambition's  fiame  awake  my  breast,, 
Ne'er  shkll  her  honors  gild  my  humble  name, 
For  glory's  votaries  be  the  brass  imprest. 
And  let  admiring  ages  learn  their  fame. 

And  if  the  Muse  afford  some  latent  fire. 
May  the  dull  couplet  run  in  numbers  slow— 
Do  thou  a  languid  heaviness  inspire. 
And  bid  them,  languid  as  myseli,  to  flow. 
Soon  will  the  Muse's  proudest  landscape  fade : 
Soon,  soon  will  death  dispel  the  fleeting  joy ; 
Let  not  one  envious  wish  disturb  this  shade. 
One  weak  desire  this  happy  ease  destroy. 

And  Bacchus,  let  me  not  thy  orgies  share, 
Far  be  from  me  thy  quarrel-breeding  bowl ; 
Let  not  the  shouts  of  drunkards  jar  my  ear. 
Nor  folly's  noise  disturb  my  peaceful  souL 
Now  take  me,  Goddess,  in  tliy  circling  arms. 
And  pour  soft  visions  o'er  this  languid  head ; 
In  every  thought  infuse  thy  magic  charms. 
And  round  my  pillow  peaceful  poppies  shed. 


TO  MiaB  s- 


-T,  OK  KJerUBMiWO  TBI  JITTBnUA  Gt  WITHIB. 


I  thank  thee  for  the  simple  lay, 

Upon  my  memory  fixt; 

Wnich  can  such  wholesome  truths  convey. 

With  so  much  sweetness  mixt ; 

Tlie  stin^  of  censure  pleasantness  can  hide. 

And,  as  it  spares  oyir  pride. 

It  cannot  fail  to  please ; 

For  those  most  wrong 

Will  love  the  song. 

That  can  rebuke  with  ease  1 


n. 


And  should  I  ever  be  in  love, 

As  much  I  hope  to  be  I 

His  verse  my  mistress'  faith  shall  prove,. 

How  true  she  loveth  me ; 

I  will  not  trust  the  wanton,  laughing  eye, 

Of  heedless  revelry. 

Nor  all  the  tricks  of  art; 

But  tears  that  flow. 

Perforce  for  wo, 

When  sorrow  melts  the  heart. 


m. 


The  smile  benign  when  virtue  gains 

A  triumph  over  vice ; 

Heart,  like  her  bosom,  free  from  stains. 

An  earthly  paradise ! 

Though  she  herself  can  never,  pever  slide, 

Too  gentle  others  to  deride ;  • 

With  alabaster  band, 

Not  stretch'd  in  show. 

But  to  bestow 

A  blessing  through  the  land. 
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IT.  • 

Not  to  coqnet  with  other  men. 

But  tnil V  cherish  one : 

My  pasAion  to  return  again. 

And  smile  on  me  alone ; 

Though  unreserved  in  discourse,  and  free. 

Her  bps  reserved  for  me ; 

Bo  shall  I  pleasure  prove, 

And  find  a  mate 

To  mine  estate, 

Full  worthy  of  my  love. 

ni  A  WOOD. 

Meek  Peace  here  holds  her  silent  reign. 

Along  these  pbths  she  loves  to  rove ; 

Where  nought  is  heard  but  the  sweet  stroln, 

The  feathery  songsters  pour  to  love. 
Sweet  partners  of  the  sylvan  scene, 
Ye  have  not  half  my  love,  I  ween  I 

Ndt  all  that  makes  the  forest  ring ; 
And  if  ye  swell  your  little  throats. 
With  all  your  softest,  sweetest  not 38, 

My  love  is  greater  far  than  ye  can  sing. 

THS  rmmrDS  to  thkik  oppositi  imoKBOBa. 

Ah !  forbear,  in  mercy,  ladies  1 
Tis  enouffh  we  own  your  sway ; 

Neither  such  a  hectoring  blade  is 
Longer  on  the  field  to  stay. 

Marked  by  elegance  and  fashion. 

Not  to  love  were  to  be  blind ; 
Soon,  too  soon,  the  subtle  passion 

Chains  an  inexperienced  mind. 

With  such  dext*rous  art  vou  wheedle, 

Half-averted  looks  ana  smiles. 
Hearts  insnaring  with  your  needle, 

Music,  romping,  and  such  wilea 

Now,  while  mirth  and  harmless  story 

Stay  the  lagging  foot  of  time. 
We,  your  slaves,  who  much  adore  ye, 

Tell  our  loves  in  doggrel  rhyme. 

Ladies,  hear,  in  pity,  hear  us  I 
Spare  the  anguish  of  each  heart ! 

Yield  to  love,  you  need  not  fear  us. 
Few  10  young  are  vers'd  in  art 

JOHN  QUINOY  ADAMB. 

John  Quinot,  the  son  of  John  Adams,  wad  born 
at  the  residence  of  his  great-grandfather,  John 
Quinoy,  in  Braintree,  Massachusetts,  July  11, 1767. 
He  was  named  John  Qnincy  at  the  request  of  bis 
grandmother,  after  this  aged  relative,  who  was 
dying  at  the  time  of  his  baptism.  As  his  father 
was  absent  from  home  on  public  affairs  the  child^s 
education  devolved  principally  on  his  mother, 
one  every  wav  fitted  for  her  important  position. 
Every  day,  after  saying  his  prayers,  he  was  re- 
quired to  repeat  the  noble  lines  of  OolUns,  com- 
mencing— 

How  sleep  the  brave  who  sink  to  rest, 

and  the  ode  by  the  same  author  on  the  death  of 
Ck)lonel  Charles  Ross.*    It  was  tmly  said  of  him 


*  This  characteristic  soeodote  of  his  childhood  was  read  a 
few  Tears  before  his  death  by  Mr.  Adams  to  Mr.  Robert  O. 
Wintlirop,  trom  a  letter  which  be  bad  lust  written  to  John  J. 
Qnroey,  of  England.  "*  He  recited  the  lines,''  the  narrator 
says,  ^  with  an  expression  and  an  cnervy  whidi  I  shall  never 
forget — the  tears  coursing  down  bischeelu,  and  his  voice,  every 
aow  sod  then,  choked  with  emotion." 


by  Senator  Davis,  that  *^  the  cradle  hymns  of  liie 
child  were  the  songs  of  liberty." 

In  Februaiy,  1778,  in  his  eleventh  year,  be  ac- 
companied his  father  on  his  mLssion  to  France. 
He  was  placed  at  school  in  Paris,  where  be  re- 
mained until  hi^  retom  wiUi  his  father  after  the 
conclusion  of  the  treaty  with  Amerioa  in  1779. 
*^He  is  respected,^^  writes  his  father  the  same 
year,  ^^  wherever  he  goes  for  his  vigor  and  Tiva- 
dty  both  of  mind  and  body,  for  his  constant 
good  humor,  and  for  his  rftt>id  progress  in  fVenoh, 
as  well  as  for  his  general  knowledge,  which  at 
bis  age  is  uncommon." 

In  1781  he  was  made  private  secretary  to  the 
Hon.  Francis  Dana,  Minister  to  Ri]£»ia.  He  re- 
mained at  the  embassy  until  October,  1782,  when 
after  a  short  tour  he  joined  his  £ftther  in  Holland, 
in  April,  1783.  After  the  agnatore  of  the  treaty 
of  peace  at  Paris  in  the  following  September,  he 
accompanied  his  father  to  Enghmd.  In  1785  he 
returned  home  with  a  letter  from  his  father  to 
Beigamin  Waterhouse,  in  which  the  son^s  aoqaire- 
meats  are  spoken  of  with  a  just  pride : — 


TO 


AytmtO,  U  April, 
This  letter  will  be  delivered  you  by  your  old  ac- 
quaintance John  Quincy  Adams,  whom  I  beg  leave 
to  recommend  to  your  attention  and  favor.  He  is 
anxious  to  study  some  time  at  vour  university  be- 
fore he  begins  the  study  of  the  law,  which  appears 
at  present  to  be  the  profession  of  his  choice.  He 
must  undergo  an  examination,  in  which  I  suapeet  ha 
will  not  appear  exactly  what  he  is.  In  troth,  there 
are  few  wno  take  their  degrees  at  college,  who  have 
BO  much  knowledge.  But  his  studies  nnving  been 
pursued  by  himself,  on  his  travels,  without  any 
steady  tutor,  he  will  be  found  awkward  in  speaking 
Latin,  in  prosodv,  in  parsing,  and  even,  perhaps,  in 
that  accuracy  oi  pronunciation  in  reading  orations 
or  poems  in  that  language,  which  is  often  chiefly 
attended  to  in  such  examinations.  It  seems  to  be 
necessary,  therefore,  that  I  make  this  apology  for 
him  to  you,  and  request  you  to  communicate  it  in 
confidence  to  the  gentlemen  who  are  to  examine 
him,  and  such  others  as  you  think  pradent  If  yoa 
were  to  examine  him  in  Engliah  and  French  poetry, 
I  know  not  where  you  would  find  anybody  his  supe- 
rior; in  Roman  and  English  historv,  few  persons  of 
his  age.  It  is  rare  to  find  a  youth  posseesed  of  so 
much  knowledge.  He  has  translated  Virgil^  ^£neid, 
Suetonius,  the  whole  of  Sallust,  and  Tacitus's  Agri- 
cola,  his  Germa^,  and  several  books  of  his  Annals, 
a  great  part  of  Horace,  some  of  Ovid,  and  some  of 
Cflssar^s  Commentaries,  in  writing,  besides  a  number 
of  Tully's  orationsL  These  he  may  show  you ;  and 
allhou^  you  will  find  the  translations  in  many  pla- 
ces inaocurnte  in  point  of  style,  as  must  be  expected 
at  his  age,  you  will  see  abundant  proof  that  it  k 
impoeeible  to  make  those  translations  without  under^ 
standing  his  authors  and  their  language  very  well. 

In  Greek  his  progress  has  not  been  equal ;  yet  he 
has  studied  morseb  in  Aristotle's  Poetics,  in  Pin- 
tarch*s  Lives,  and  Lucian*s  Dialogues,  the  choice  of 
Hercules,  in  Xenophon,  and  lately  he  has  goa^ 
through  several  booics  in  Homer's  Uiad. 

In  mathematics  I  hope  he  will  pass  miwter.  In 
the  course  of  the  last  year,  instead  of  playing  cards 
like  the  fashionable  worid,  I  have  spent  my  even- 
ings with  him.  We  went  with  some  accuracy 
through  the  geometry  in  the  Preceptor,  the  eight 
books  of  Simpson's  ^clid  in  Latin,  and  e<Nnpar6d 
it,  problem  by  problem,  and  theorem  by  theorsoi. 
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wfth  le  pdre  de  Chales  in  French ;  we  went  through 
plane  trigonometry  and  plane-sailing,  Feiining's  Al- 
gebra, and  the  decimal  fractions,  arithmetical  and 
geometrical  proportions,  and  the  conic  sections,  in 
Ward's  Mathematics^  I  then  attempted  a  sablime 
flight,  an<l  endeavored  to  give  him  some  idea  of  the 
differential  method  of  calculation  of  the  Marquis  de 
L*H6pital,  and  the  methed  of  fluzions  and  infinite  se- 
ries of  Sir  Isaac  Newton  ;  but  alas  I  it  is  thirty  years 
since  I  thought  of  mathematics,  and  I  found  1  had 
lost  the  littler  I  once  knew,  especially  of  these  higher 
branches  of  geometry,  so  that  he  is  as  yet  but  a 
smaiterer,  like  hb  father.  However,  he  has  a  foun- 
dation laid,  which  will  enable  him  with  a  year's  at- 
tendance on  the  mathematical  professor,  to  make 
the  necessary  proficiency  for  a  degree.  He  is  stu- 
dious enough,  and  emulous  enough,  and  when  he 
comes  to  nux  with  his  new  friends  and  young  com- 
panions, he  will  make  his  way  well  enough.  I  hope 
ne  will  be  upon  his  guard  against  those  airs  of  supe- 
riority among  the  scholars,  which  his  larger  ac- 
quaintance with  the  world,  and  his  manifest  superi- 
ority in  the  knowledge  of  some  things,  may  but  too 
naturally  inspire  into  a  young  mind,  and  I  beg  of 
you.  Sir,  to  be  his  friendly  monitor  in  this  respect 
and  in  all  other& 

He  was  of  course  prepared  for  an  advanced  class 
at  Harvard,  and  took  his  degree  in  1787,  the  year 
after  his  adraission.  The  subject  of  his  Com- 
mencement oration  was  The  Importance  and  Ne- 
cessity of  Public  Faith  Uf  the  Well-being  of  a 
Community. 

In  1790,  after  preliminary  studies  in  the  ofiice 
of  Theophilus  Parsons  at  Newburyport,  he  com- 
menced the  practice  of  the  law,  which  he  con- 
tinned,  varying  his  occupation  by  occasional  com- 
munications, signed  Publicola  and  MarceHus,  in 
the  Centinely  edited  by  Benjamin  Russell,  until 
his  appointment  as  Minister  to  the  Hague  in  1794 
by  Washington,  who  in  1797  pronounced  him 
"the  most  valuable  public  character  we  have 
abroad,  and  the  ablest  of  all  our  diplomatic  corps." 
In  July  of  the  same  year  he  was  married  to  Louisa, 
daughter  of  Joshua  Johnson  of  Maryland,  consu- 
lar agent  of  the  United  States  at  London.  He 
was  soon  after  recalled  by  his  father  on  his  ac- 
cesstion  to  the  presidency.  Dnring  his  residence 
abroad  he  made  a  tour  in  Silesia.  A  number  of 
letters,  written  to  his  brother  during  its  progress, 
were  published  by  the  latter  in  the  Portfolio^ 
and  were  collected  in  a  volume  by  a  London 
publisher  in  1804.*  The  work  is  divided  into 
parts,  one  of  which  is  devoted  to  a  description, 
and  the  other  to  statistical  information  respecting 
tiie  country. 

In  1801  he  was  elected  to  the  state  Senate,  and 
in  1803  a  member  of  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States.  In  1808  he  resigned  his  seat  in  conse- 
quence of  the  dissatisfaction  of  the  state  legisla- 
ture with  his  advocacy  of  some  of  the  measures 
of  Jefferson's  administration.  He  had  previously, 
in  1806,  been  appointed  Boylston  Profes8<»r  of 
Rhetoric  in  Harvard  College,  and  continued  the 
discharge  of  his  duties  until  he  resigned  in  1809. 
In  1810  he  published  the  lectures  he  had  deli- 


*  Letters  on  Silesia,  written  daring  a  tonr  throngb  that 
eoQotiy  Id  the  years  ISoO.  1801,  by  Ills  ExccUencyJohn  Qnlncy 
Adams,  then  Minister  Pieolpotentiary  from  tl>e  united  States 
to  the  Gonrt  of  Berlin,  and  since  a  member  of  the  American 
Beoatd.    London:  18(ML    8rapp.8S7. 


vered  in  his  courses.*  In  1810  he  was  appointed 
by  Madison  Minister  to  Russia,  where  he  re- 
mained until  1815,  when  with  Clay,  Bayard, 
Russell,  and  Gallatin  he  negotiated  the  treaty  tyf 
peace  with  England  at  Ghent,  and  was  appointed 
minister  to  that  country  in  the  same  year  by  Ma- 
dison. In  1817  he  returned  home,  was  appointed 
Secretary  of  State  by  Monroe,  and  remained  in 
office  eight  years,  when  he  was  himself  chosen 
to  the  presidency  by  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, on  whom  the  choice  had  devolved.  He  re- 
tnained  in  office  one  term,  when  he  was  succeeded 
by  General  Jackson.  He  was  immediately  after 
elected  a  meml>er  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives from  his  native  state,  a  pa<^ition  which  he 
retained  till  his  death.  In  1833  he  was  nomi- 
nated by  the  anti-masonic  party  as  governor  of 
his  state.  The  result  of  the  contest  between 
three  candidates  threw  the  election  into  the 
Legislature,  there  being  no  choice  by  the  people, 
whereupon  Mr.  Adams  withdrew,  lie  had  pre- 
viously, from  1831  to  1883,  published  a  series  of 
letters  condemnatory  of  the  principles  and  prac- 
tice of  the  Free-Masons,  reprinted  in  a  volume  in 
1847.  Throughout  his  long  and  active  political 
career,  Mr.  Adams  retained  a  fondness  for  litera- 
ture. He  published  in  1832  a  long  poetical  oom- 
po:<ition,  Dermot  Mac  Morrogh^f  the  argument  of 
which  is  concisely  summed  up  in  a  sentence  of 
the  preface : — 

Dermot  Mae  Morrogh,  for  insupportable  tyranny 
over  his  subjects,  aggravated  by  the  violation  of  the 
most  aacred  of  human  ties,  the  seduction  of  atiother^a 
wife,  is  justly  expelled  from  his  kingdom.  He  imme- 
diately repairs  to  '*  the  greatest  prince  of  his  time, 
for  wisdom,  virtue  and  abilities,"  and  sells  his  coun- 
try for  the  price  of  being  restored  by  the  foreign 
invader  to  his  principality.  The  English  king,  to 
cover  the  basest  of  aggressions  with  the  mantle  of 
religion,  applies  to  Pope  Adrian  the  Fourth,  an  Eng- 
lishman, for  authority  to  ravage  Ireland  with  fire 
and  sword,  under  pretence  of  reforming  the  inhabit- 
ants, and  reducing  them  to  the  orthodox  faith  of 
paying  tribute  to  the  Roman  See.  This  authority 
Pope  Adrian  grants  him  without  scruple.  You  may 
read  in  Rapiu  the  brief  itsell  And  with  this  sacn- 
Icfgious  abuse  of  religion,  Henry,  reeking  with  the 
blood  of  Becket,  and  Dermot,  the  ruffian  builder  of 
monasteries,  achieve  the  conquest  of  Ireland,  in  vas- 
salage to  the  crown  of  England.  And  this  is  the 
tenure  by  which  Ireland  is  held  as  an  appendage  to 
the  sister  island,  at  the  present  day. 

It  is  written  not  at  all  happily,  with  a  tame 
adaptation  of  the  Don  Juan  style,  and  consists  of 
a  rhymed  chronicle  of  tlie  events  it  celebrates. 
The  subject,  says  the  author — 

The  subject  was  well  adapted  to  the  composition 
of  an  historical  tale,  and  as  such  I  deliver  it  to  the 
judgment  of  my  country.  It  is  intended  also  as  a 
moral  tale,  teaching  the  citizens  of  these  States  of 
both  sexes,  the  virtues  of  conjugal  fidelity,  of  ge- 
nuine piety,  and  of  devotion  to  their  country,  by 
pointing  the  finger  of  scorn  at  the  example  six  hun- 


*  Lectures  on  Bbetorlo  and  Orttory,  delivered  to  the  ekasee 
of  Senior  and  Junior  Sophi&tere  In  Harvard  University.  Gam* 
bridge :  Hllllard  A  Metcalf.  1810. 

t  Dermot  Mac  Morrwrh ;  or,  the  Gonqncst  of  Ireland.  An 
Historical  Tale  of  the  Twelfth  Century,  in  four  cantoa.  Br 
John  Quincy  Adams.  Boston:  Carter,  Heudee  A  Co.,  1881. 
8va  pp.  108. 
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dred  reara  rinee  ezliibilcd  of  >  country  sold  to  a 
fnreigii  invader  bj  the  joiut  agency  uf  violated  mar- 
mge  vows,  unpiiDciplad  uubi^on,  and  religious 


We  extract 

Tm  una. 
Hoaght  rfiinca  m  bright  in  bfanty's  eyes, 

Ab  tlic  bold  u-arri»ry  enllarit  bearing: 
The  pniudcst  deein!i  hi*  heart  a  priie ; 

Tlie  rairCBt  would  his  fate  b«  sliariiig ; 
Let  Tnith,  let  Valor  be  thy  guide; 

And  faithful  love,  thy  prieelew  jewel — 
Thou  up'er  shult  lack  a  loTel;  briJe; 

Kor  find  a  female  bosom  cruel. 

Tis  true,  the  soldier's  life  is  short ; 

But  what  is  life,  dppriv'd  of  nutionJ 
The  eriiTen  coward's  bnse  resort; 

A  universe,  without  Httniclion. 
Then,  urge  thy  eoorter  to  the  field. 

And  timu  slialt  gain  renown  in  story — 
Compel  the  fierrett  foe  to  yield ) 

Or  tlie  upon  the  bed  of  glory. 

Poems  of  a  briefer  compass  on  Mihjcrta  of  the 
d&y  frequently  a[i(ieiired  from  liis  pen,  A  collec- 
tiuD  of  these  was  tntule  In  1946*  It  coiituins  n 
poetic  vi'rxion  uf  the  thirteenth  satire  of  Juvenal. 
A  small  volume  of  letters,  written  from  St.  Pe- 
tersburg to  \ih  mn.  On  th4  Bibh  and  itt  Teach- 
ing*, wan  published  after  liis  ilentli.t 

In  1SSE>,  on  ttie  »ellIi-(^enten1llal  anniversary  of 
the  adot'tion  of  the  federal  mitisUtation,  Hr. 
Adams  ai'livertnl  an  address  btfore  the  Historical 
Society  of  New  Vork.  He  was  of  eonr>e  fre- 
quently culled  upon  for  such  services,  but  his 
public  disonumis  of  this  chunicter,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  l\iiieral  <lisc»i]rH«s  on  Miidison  and 
Uonroe  delivcml  in  18^G,  1»34,  and  1831,  which 
were  re-publitthed  with  the  title  of  Lives  of  Cele- 
brated Statesmen  by  John  Qiiincy  Adama,  in 
1846,  have  not  been  oiiltect«d.  lie  was  a  ci>i)^tiint 
reader,  nod  his  oilniiroble  memory  enabled  him  to 
accumulate  a  vast  stock  of  reoily  inforniation.  In 
English  as  well  as  ancient  and  foreign  literature, 
he  was  thoroughly  versed,  and  able  to  repeat  long 
passages  from  authors  in  various  languages.  He 
translated  Wieland'sOberon  in  verse, but  withheld 
his  veriion  from  the  prcas  on  the  appearance  of 
that  of  Sotheby. 

In  the  latter  part  of  his  career  Mr.  Adams  was 
aleaderof  the  an li -slavery  party,  and  an  inflerible 
advocate  of  the  right  of  petition  on  this  as  well  as 
on  every  other  subject.  He  onrried  this  so  tar  as 
on  one  occjwion  to  prcHtnt  a  petition  for  a  disso- 
lution of  the  Union,  expressing  at  the  same  time 
his  dissent  from  and  abhorrence  of  snch  a  pro- 
ceeding. 

Mr.  Adams  retained  the  MX  vigor  of  his  mind 
and  biidy  by  bis  tern j)emte  and  active  mode  of  life 
to  tlie  hour  almost  of  bis  death.  He  was  in  his 
place  in  the  House  on  the  21flt  of  February,  1848, 
and  gave  an  emphatic  "  no"  on  a  motion  to  pre- 
sent the  thanks  of  the  House  with  gold  meila^  to 
vftrions  ofticere  who  had  diHtinguished  themselves 
in  the  Mexican  war.  A  little  after  this  the  course 
of  business  was  interrupted  by  a  cry,  "  Mr.  Adams 

*  FoF-mB  nf  Rellilan  nod  Snrlatr  bv  John  QDUier  Aduu. 
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is  djnng."  He  was  falling  over  the  left  aide  of 
bis  chair,  his  right  hand  ciniching  at  his  de^ 
for  SDpport.  He  was  placeil  on  a  sofa,  and  re- 
moved for  air  to  the  rotunda,  and  thence  tu  tiis 
doorof  tlie  east  portico.  As. he  could  not  be  taken 
with  safety  to  his  resideoce  ha  was  carried  tu  ths 
apartment  of  the  S)ienker,  Mr.  TVinilirup.  Hoe 
he  rallied  enough  to  falter  his  memorable  dying 
words,  "This  is  the  end  of  earth— I  am  rontetiL" 
He  then  sank  into  an  apparent  stnpor,  io  which 
he  remained  nntil  he  expired,  at  a  quarter  pa4 
seven  in  the  evening  ol  the  day  hut  one  after  his 
attack.  "  It  is  better  to  wear  oat  than  to  rtnt 
out,"  was  the  favorite  maiim  of  Adams.  It  wm 
one  which  ho  lived  fully  up  to,  and  with  which 
the  circumstancee  of  his  last  hours  finely  bar- 
monized.  Ilml  hh  mode  of  death  been  presented 
to  his  choice  in  life,  it  would  have  probably  been 
joyfully  accepted  as  a  fitting  cloee  to  his  sixty-fits 
years  »rf  active  pubUc  service. 


Km  winU  itnt  lltUc  Ian;."— 

"  Man  wants  but  little  here  below, 

Nor  wants  that  little  long." 
Tis  not  with  uk  exactly  so. 

But  'tia  so  in  the  song. 
My  wants  are  many,  and  If  told 

Would  muster  many  r  score ; 
And  were  eai*  wish  a  mint  of  gold, 

1  still  should  long  for  more. 


*  Tt  waawrlCtep  nndsr  theas  dnn 
InlhiTn.Ml  Hr,  Aduoa  Itul  Mrenl  ;< 
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And  all  the  realiiiB  of  nstnre  spread 

Before  me  when  I  dine. 
Four  courses  scarcely  can  provide 

My  appetite  to  quell , 
With  four  choice  cooks  from  France,  beside, 

To  dreas  my  dinner  welL 

m. 
What  next  I  want,  at  heavy  cost, 

Is  elegant  atlire ; — 
Black  sable  furs,  for  winter*s  frost. 

And  silks  for  summer^s  fire, 
And  Ciishmere  shawls,  and  Brussels  lace 

My  bo8om*8  front  to  deck. 
And  diamond  rings  my  hands  to  gra6e, 

And  rubies  for  my  neck. 

IT. 

And  then  I  want  a  mansion  fSair, 

A  dwellinff-house,  in  style. 
Four  stories  high,  for  wholesome  air— 

A  massive  marble  pile ; 
With  halls  for  banquets  and  for  balls, 

All  furnished  ricn  and  fine ; 
With  stabled  studs  in  fifty  stalls, 

And  cellars  for  my  wine. 

V. 

I  want  a  garden  and  a  park, 

My  dwelling  to  surround — 
A  thousand  acres  (bless  the  mark), 

With  walls  encompassed  round — 
Where  flocks  may  ran^e  and  herds  may  low. 

And  kids  and  lambkins  play, 
And  flowers  and  fruits  conuningled  grow, 

All  Eden  to  display. 

I  want,  when  summer's  foliage  fiUls, 

And  nutumn  strips  the  trees, 
A  house  within  tlie  city's  walls, 

For  comfort  and  for  ease. 
Bat  here,  as  space  is  somewhat  scant, 

And  acres  somewhat  rare, 
My  house  in  t4>wn  I  only  want 

To  occupy a  square. 

vn. 

I  want  a  steward,  butler,  cooks ; 

A  coachman,  footman,  grooms, 
A  library  of  well-bound  books. 

And  picture^rnished  rooms; 
Ck>rregios,  Magdalen,  and  Night, 

The  matron  of  the  chair ; 
Guido's  fleet  coursers  in  their  flight, 

And  Claudes  at  least  a  pair. 

vin. 

I  want  a  cabinet  profuse 

Of  medals,  coins,  and  gems; 
A  printing  press,  for  private  use. 

Of  fifty  thousand  ems; 
And  plants,  and  minerals,  and  shells ; 

Wonus,  insects,  fishes,  birds ; 
And  every  beast  on  earth  that  dwells, 

In  solitude  or  herds. 

iz. 

I  want  a  board  of  burnished  plate. 

Of  silver  and  of  gold ; 
Tureens  of  twenty  pounds  in  weight. 

With  seulptore  s  richest  mould ; 
Plateaus,  with  chandeliers  and  kmps, 

Plates,  dishes — all  the  same ; 
And  porcelain  vases,  with  the  stamps 

Of  Sevres,  Angouleme. 


And  maples,  of  fair  glossy  stain. 

Must  form  my  chamber  doors, 
And  carpets  of  the  Wilton  grain 

Must  cover  all  my  floors ; 
My  walls,  with  tapestry  bedeck'd. 

Must  never  be  outdone; 
And  damask  curtains  must  protect 

Their  colors  from  the  sun. 

XL 

And  mirrors  of  the  largest  pane 

From  Venice  must  be  brought ; 
And  sandal-wood,  and  bamboo  can^ 

For  chairs  and  tables  bought ; 
On  ail  the  mantel-pieces,  clocks 

Of  thrice-gilt  bronze  must  stand, 
And  screens  of  ebony  and  box 

Invite  the  stranger's  hand. 

xn. 

I  want  (who  does  not  want!)  a  wife, 

Affectionate  and  fair, 
To  solace  all  the  woes  of  life, 

And  all  its  joys  to  share ; 
Of  temper  sweet,  of  yielding  will, 

Of  firm,  yet  placia  mind,    , 
With  all  my  fiftults  to  love  me  still. 

With  sentiment  refin'd. 

xm. 

And  as  Time's  car  incessant  runs. 

And  Fortune  fills  my  store, 
I  want  of  daughters  and  of  sons 

From  eight  to  half  a  score. 
I  want  (alas  I  can  mortal  dare 

Such  oliss  on  earth  to  erave  f) 
That  all  the  girls  be  chaste  and  fair — 

The  boys  all  wise  and  brave. 

XIV, 

And  when  my  bosom's  darling  singe. 

With  melody  divine, 
A  pedal  harp  of  many  strings  . 

Must  with  her  voice  combine. 
A  piano,  exquisitely  wrought. 

Must  open  stand,  apart. 
That  all  my  daughters  may  be  taught 

To  win  the  stranger^s  heart. 

XV. 

My  wife  and  daughters  will  desira 

Refreshment  from  perfumes. 
Cosmetics  for  the  skin  require. 

And  artificial  blooms. 
The  civet  fragnmce  shall  dispense, 

And  treasured  sweets  return ; 
Cologne  revive  the  flagging  sense, 

And  smoking  amber  burn. 

XVL 

And  when  at  night  my  weary  head 

Begins  to  droop  and  doze, 
A  southern  chamoer  holds  my  bed. 

For  nature's  soft  repose ; 
With  blankets,  counterpanes,  and  sheet, 

Mattrass,  and  bed  of  down. 
And  comfortables  for  my  feet. 

And  pillows  for  my  crown. 

XVLL 

I  want  a  warm  and  faithful  friend. 

To  cheer  the  adverse  hour, 
Who  ne'er  to  flatter  will  descend. 

Nor  bend  the  knee  to  power; 
A  friend  to  chide  me  when  Fm  wrongs 

My  inmost  soul  to  see ; 
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And  that  my  frieiidship  prove  as  strong 
For  him,  aa  his  for  me. 

XVIIL 

I  want  a  kind  and  tender  heart, 

For  others*  wants  to  feel ; 
A  soul  secure  from  Fortmie^s  dart, 
'    And  bosom  arm'd  with  steel ; 
To  bear  divine  chastisement's  rod» 

And  mmgling  in  my  plan. 
Submission  to  the  will  of  Ghod, 

With  charity  to  man. 

XDL 

I  want  a  keen,  ob^rving  eye, 

An^ver-listeniiig  ear. 
The  truth  through  ail  dieiguise  to  spy. 

And  wisdom's  voice  to  hear ; 
A  tongue,  to  speak  at  virtue's  need. 

In  Heaven's  sublimest  strain ; 
And  lips,  the  cause  of  man  to  plead. 

And  never  plead  in  vain. 


I  want  uninterrupted  health, 

Throughout  my  long  career. 
And  streams  of  never-failing  wealth, 

To  scatter  6ir  and  near ; 
The  destitute  to  clothe  and  feed, 

Free  bounty  to  bestow ; 
Supply  the  helpless  orphan's  need. 

And  soothe  the  widow's  woe. 

XXL 

I  want  the  genius  to  conceive. 

The  talents  to  unfold. 
Designs,  the  vicious  to  retrieve. 

The  virtuous  to  uphold  ; 
Inventive  power;  combining  skill, 

A  persevering  soul. 
Of  human  hearts  to  mould  the  will, 

And  reach  from  pole  to  pole. 

xxu. 
I  want  the  seals  of  power  and  place, 

The  ensigns  of  conmumd. 
Charged  by  the  people's  unbought  grace. 

To  rule  my  native  land. 
Nor  crown,  nor  sceptre  would  I  ask 

But  from  my  country's  will. 
By  day,  by  night,  to  ply  the  task 

Her  cup  of  bliss  to  fill. 

xxm. 

I  want  the  voice  of  honest  praise 

To  follow  me  behind. 
And  to  be  thought  in  fiiture  days 

The  friend  of  human  kind ; 
That  after  ages,  as  they  rise. 

Exulting  may  proclaim. 
In  choral  union  to  the  skies. 

Their  blessings  on  my  name. 

XXIV. 

• 

These  are  the  wants  of  mortal  man ; 

I  cannot  want  them  long. 
For  life  itself  is  but  a  span, 

And  earthly  bliss  a  song. 
My  last  great  want,  absomng  all, 

Is,  when  beneath  the  sod. 
And  siimmon'd  to  my  final  call. 

The  mercy  of  my  God. 

xxv. 

And  oh  I  while  circles  in  my  veins 

Of  life  the  purple  stream, 
And  yet  a  frajgment  small  remains 

Of  nature's  transient  dream. 


My  soul;  in  humble  hope  nnacar^d. 

Forget  not  thou  to  pray. 
That  Uib  thy  want  mny  be  prepared 

To  meet  the  Judgment  Day. 

ROM  THS  urs  Axn  OBAKAonEa  or  iAJtm  m 

This  constitution,  my  countrymen,  is  the  great 
result  of  the  North  American  revolution.  Tom  is 
the  giant  stride  in  the  improvement  of  the  eonditkio 
of  tlie  human  race,  consummated  in  a  period  of  leas 
than  one  hundred  years.  Of  the  signers  of  the  ad- 
dress to  George  the  Third  in  the  Congreas  of  1774—- 
of  the  signers  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence  in 
1776 — of  the  signers  of  the  Articles  of  Confederatioa 
in  1781,  and  of  the  signers  of  the  federal  and  na- 
tional Constitution  of  Government  under  which  we 
live,  with  enjoyments  never  before  allotted  to  man, 
not  one  remains  in  the  land  of  the  living.  The  last 
survivor  of  them  all  was  he  to  honor  whose  memorr 
we  are  here  assembled  at  once  with  mourning  and 
with  joy.  We  reverse  the  order  of  sentiment  and 
reflection  of  the  ancient  Persian  king — we  look  back 
on  the  century  gone  by — ^we  look  around  witb  anx- 
ious and  eager  eye  for  one  of  that  illustcioos  host  qf 
Patriots  and  heroes,  under  whose  guidance  the  revo> 
lution  of  American  Independence  was  besun,  and 
continued,  and  completed.  We  look  around  in  vain. 
To  them  this  crowaed  theatre,  full  of  human  lile,  in 
all  the  stages  of  existence,  full  of  the  glowing  exul- 
tation of  youth,  of  the  steady  maturity  of  manhood, 
the  sparkling  eyes  of  beauty,  and  the  grey  hairs  of 
reverend  age — all  this  to  them  is  as  the  solitude  of 
the  sepulchre.  We  think  of  this  and  say,  how  shoK 
is  human  life!  But  then.  Men,  we  turn  back  our 
thoughts  again,  to  the  scene  over  which  the  falling 
curtain  has  but  now  closed  upon  the  drama  of  the 
day.  From  the  saddening  thought  that  they  are  no 
more,  we  call  for  comfort  upon  the  memory  of  what 
they  ttvr*,  and  our  hearts  leap  for  joy,  that  they 
were  our  fathers.  We  see  them,  true  and  Caithfiil 
subjects  of  their  sovereign,  first  meeting  with  firm 
but  respectful  remonstrance,  the  approach  of  usur- 
pation upon  their  rights.  We  see  *them,  fearless  in 
tlieir  fortitude,  and  confident  in  the  righteousnees  of 
their  cause,  bid  defiance  to  the  arm  of  power,  and 
declare  themselves  Independent  States.  We  see 
them  waging  for  seven  years  a  war  of  desolaUoo 
and  of  glory,  in  most  unequal  contest  with  their  own 
unnatural  stepmother,  the  mistress  of  the  seas,  till, 
under  the  sign-manual  of  their  king,  their  Independ- 
ence was  acknowledged — and  last  and  best  of  all,  we 
see  them,  toiling  in  war  and  in  peace  to  form  and 
perpetuate  an  union,  under  forms  of  Government 
intricately  but  skilfully  adjusted  so  as  to  secure  to 
themselves  and  their  posterity  the  phceleas  Ueasingi 
of  inseparable  liberty  and  law. 

Their  days  on  earth  are  ended,  and  yet  their  cen- 
tury has  not  passed  away.  Their  portion  of  the 
blessings  which  they  thus  labored  to  secure,  they 
have  enjoyed,  and  transmitted  to  m«;  their  posterity. 
We  enjoy  them  as  an  inheritance->won,  not  by  our 
toils — watered,  not  with  our  tears — saddened,  not 
by  the  shedding  of  any  blood  of  ours.  The  gift  of 
heaven  through  their  sufferings  and  thmr  achieve- 
ments— ^but  not  without  a  charge  of  corresponding 
duty  incumbent  upon  oui-sielves. 

And  what,  my  mends  and  fellow  citizens — what 
is  that  duty  of  our  own  f  Is  it  to  remons^^te  to  the 
adder^s  ear  of  a  king  beyond  the  Atlantic  wave,  and 
claim  from  him  the  restoration  of  violated  rights  I 
No.  Is  it  to  sever  the  ties  of  kindred^  and  of  blood 
with  the  people  from  whom  we  sprang?  To  cast 
awny  the  precious  name  of  Britons,  and  be  no  more 
the  countrymen  of  Shakspeare  and  Milton — of  New- 
ton and  Locke— of  Chatham  and  Burke  f    Or  more 
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and  worse,  is  it  to  meet  their  eoontrymen  in  the 
deadly  conflict  of  a  seven  years*  wart  Na  Is  it 
the  last  and  greateitt  of  the  duties  fulfilled  by  them? 
Is  it  to  lay  the  foundation  of  the  fairest  Government 
and  the  mightiest  nation  that  ever  floated  on  the  tide 
of  time  ?  No !  These  awful  and  solemn  duties  were 
allotted  to  them ;  and  by  them  they  were  faithfully 
performed.  What  then  is  our  duty  f  Is  it  not  to 
preserve,  to  che'rish,  to  imj>r<me  the  inheritance  which 
they  have  left  us — won  by  their  toils — ^watered  by 
their  tears— saddened  but  fertilized  by  their  blood! 
Are  we  the  sons  of  worthy  sires,  and  in  the  onward 
march  of  time  have  they  achieved  in  the  career  of  hu- 
man improvement  so  much,  only  that  our  posteril^ 
and  theirs  may  blush  for  the  contrast  between  their 
unexampled  energies  and  our  nerveless  impotence? 
between  their  more  than  Herculean  labors  and  our 
indolent  repose  ?  No,  mr  fellow  citizens,  far  be  from 
us,  far  be  from  you,  for  he  who  now  addresses  you 
haa  but  a  few  short  days  before  he  shall  be  calleQ  to 
join  the  multitu  ie  of  ages  past — far  be  from  you  the 
reproach  or  the  suspicioa  of  such  a  degrading  contrast 
Ton  too  have  the  solemn  duty  to  perform,  of  improv- 
ingthe  condition  of  your  species,  by  improving  your 
own.  Not  in  the  great  nnd  strong  wind  of  a  revo- 
lution, which  rent  the  mountaihs  and  brake  in  pieces 
the  rocks  before  the  Lord — ^for  the  Lord  is  not  in  the 
wind — not  in  the  earthquake  of  a  revolutionary  war, 
marohing  to  the  onset  between,  the  battle  field  and 
the  scaffold — for  the  Lord  ih  not  in  the  earthquake — 
not  in  the  fire  of  civil  dissension — in  war  between 
the  members  and  the  head — in  nullification  of  the 
laws  of  the  Union  by  the  forcible-  resistance  of  one 
refractory  State — ^for  the  Lord  is  not  in  the  fire ;  and 
that  fire  was  never  kindled  by  your  fathers  I  No  1  it  is 
in  the  still  smaQ  voice  that  succeeded  the  whirlwind, 
the  earthquake,  and  the  fire.  The  voice  that  stills 
the  raginff  of  the  waves  and  the  tumults  of  the 
people — that  spoke  the  words  of  peace— of  harmony 
—or  union.  •  And  for  that  voice,  may  you  and  your 
children's  children,  **  to  the  last  syllable  of  recorded 
time,"  fix  your  eyes  upon  the  memory,  and  listen 
with  your  ears  to  the  life  of  Jaicxs  Madison. 

THADDEUS  MASON  HABBI8. 

The  Rev.  Thaddeus  Mason  Harris,  one  of  a  family 
distinguished  for  its  attention  to  American  anti- 
quarian literature,  was  librarian  at  Harvard  from 
1791  to  1798,  as  his  son,  the  Rev.  Thaddeus 
"William  Harris,  distinguished  as  an  entomologist, 
has  occupied  the    position  since  1881.*     The 


fSsdher  was  horn  in  Oharleetown  in  1768,  and  be- 
came a  graduate  in  the  Harvard  class  with  John 
Quincy  Adams  in  1787,  when  he  delivered  a 
poem  on  History,  which  Dr.  Belknap  at  the  time 
complimented.  He  became  teacher  of  a  school 
at  Worcester,  and  was  invited  by  Washington  to 
beoome  his  private  secretary,  an  honorable  posi- 
tion which  he  eagerly  accepted,  when  he  was 


•  A  f^TMidson.  Wil  twn  Thaddeus  Harri^  died  In  1854  at  the 
•ffo  of  tweotx-elffht,  leaving  a  reimtaUon  of  antiquarian  aocom- 
pUalunents  and  diJisence. 
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prevented  engaging  in  it  by  an  attack  of  iUnefls. 
He  then  pursu^  a  theologic  conrse  at  Cambridge, 
where,  in  1790,  he  delivered  a  Phi  Beta  Kappa 
Oration  on  ^*  Learned  Associations."  In  1798,  he 
became  pastor  of  the  church  in  Dorchester  where 
he  continued  through  a  lon^  life.  In  1790  he 
published  an  elegy,  The  Triumphs  of  Supenti- 
tion*  nrhich  denotes  his  thought  and  feeling,  and 
the  opening  Unes  of  which  we  may  quote  for 
their  appropriate  imagery  :— 

ras  TBnrifp&B  <w  svpaatrmox. 

The  sun  retires.     Night  spreads  her  dusky  plume. 

The  gray  mist  rises  from  the  passing  stream. 
Yon  cloud,  overshadowing,  deepens  all  the  gloom : 

And  the  heart  trembles  as  the  lightnings  gleam. 

Pale  terror  wanders  o*er  the  dewy  lawn. 

The  loud  blast  groans  along  the  distant  shore. 
The  ghost,  complaining,  rides  upon  the  stortn. 

The  sea  rolls  nigh :  the  beating  surges,  roar. 

Now  guilt  forsakes  his  agonizing  bed, 

Where  consoieaee  planted  many  a  piercing  thorn. 
Kind  sleep  has  left  his  eye;  each  joy  is  fled : 

He  waits,  impatient  fop  the  coming  morn. 

Full  many  an  airy  shape — dejected — pale. 

To  his  sad  mind  imagination  paints ; 
And  as  they  flit  across  the  blighted  vale, 

He  hears  the  breeze— they  sigh;  he  chills  and 
iaints. 

Tet  gentle  innocence,  with  bosom  pure, 
Fears  not  the  loud  wind's  groan,  the  breeze's 
sigh, 

But  walks  abroad  in  virtue's  garb  secure. 
Nor  startles  as  the  harmle^  lightnings  fly. 

Mark,  as  deep  musing  in  these  still  retreats, 
No  anxious  pang  distracts  her  peaceful  soul ; 

No  pulse  tumultuous  in  her  wild  breast  beats; 
No  goblins  haunt,  nor  fancied  death-bells  toll. 

Come,  let  us  join  the  solitary  dame, 
Though  panting  terror  frowns  along  the  vale. 

And  hear  attentively  her  useful  strain : 

When  reason  dictates,  let  her  truths  prevaiL 

A  portion  of  the  poem  is  taken  up  with  the 
story  of  the  desecration,  by  a  parent,  of  the  grave 
of  his  daughter,  and  the  burning  of  the  remains 
to  provide  a  charm  for  the  health  of  their  sisters 
which  a  note  speaks  of  as  an  actual  occurrence  at 
Ballston. 

There  is  a  pleasing  reminiscence  of  Harris  at 
this  period,  in  connexion  with  the  youth  of  Ed- 
ward Everett  When  the  latter  was  about  four 
years  old,  at  his  birth-place,  in  Dorchester,  he  re- 
cited the  following  copy  of  verses  which  Mason 
wrote  for  the  child,  the  "little  roan"  referring 
to  the  color  of  the  speaker's  hair.f 

THX   LrXTLB  OBATOR. 

Pray,  how  should  I,  a  little  lad. 

In  speaking,  make  a. figure? 
You're  only  Joking,  Fm  afraid,— 

Do  wait  till  I  am  bigger. 


*  The  Triompbt  of  Supeistitioa ;  an  Elegj.  By  a  Stodtat 
of  Uttrvard  UDivenltx. 

**  Soperstitio  error  Insanos  eat ;  amandoa  timet,  qnoa  oottt 
Tiolat.*^-SKK«0A*8  Eput. 

**  Tantnm  Superttltio  potalt  ioadtre  malonun  P— Tnon. 
(Sic) 

Printed  at  Boston,  hj  Isaiah  Thomas,  and  Ebenezer  T.  A** 
drewa,  at  Faust's  SUtne,  No.  4S  Newberry-etreet.  1790. 
t  Loring*8  Boston  Orators,  p.  0S1. 
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But,  since  yon  vrish  to  bear  my  part. 

And  urge  me  to  bog^n  it, 
ni  strive  for  praise,  with  all  my  heart, 

Though  small  tlie  hope  to  win  it^ 

1*11  tell  a  tale  how  Farmer  John 

A  little  roan-colt  bred,  sir. 
And  every  night  and  every  mom 

He  watered  and  he  fed,  sir. 

Said  neighbour  Joe  to  fiirmer  John, 
*'  Arn*t  you  a  silly  dolt,  sir. 
To  spend  such  time  and  care  upon 
A  little  useless  colt,  sir  t" 

Said  Farmer  John  to  Neighbour  Joe, 
*'  ril  bring  my  little  roim  up, 
Not  for  the  gooti  he  now  can  do. 
But  will  do,  when  he's  grown  up." 

The  moral  you  can  well  espy, 
To  keep  the  tale  from  spoiling ; 

The  little  colt,  you  think,  is  I, —  ' 
I  know  it  by  your  smiling. 

And  now,  my  friends,  please  to  excusa 
My  lisping  and  my  itammers ; 

I,  for  thie  once,  have  done  my  beet. 
And  so-^rU  make  my  manners. 

His  pastoral  duties  were  varied  by  a  journey 
for  his  lieaith  in  the  western  states  and  a  tonr  in 
Great  Britain.  As  a  memorial  of  the  former  he 
published,  on  his  return,  his  "  Journal  of  a  Tour 
into  the  Territory  North-west  of  the  Alleghany 
Mountains,  made  in  the  Spring  of  the  year  1808, 
with  a  geographical  and  historical  account  of  the 
State  of  Ohio."  Its  dedication  is  characteristic 
of  his  moo(1. 

To  the  candor  of  the  Public 

I  submit  my  work ; 

to  the 

I  r.>vidcnce  and  favour  of  Almighty  God 

1  conunend  my  beloved  family ; 

And  to  the  hopes, 

Not  of  the  present, 

but 
Of  the  future  life, 
,     I  resign  mysell 

In  the  same  year,  1808,  he  published  a  compi- 
lation, in  four  small  volumes,  entitled  the  "  Minor 
Encyclopaedia,"  which  Daniel  Webster  reniem- 
1>ered  as  a  useful  work.  In  1806  he  delivered  a 
Phi  Beta  Kappa  poem  **0n  the  Patronage  of 
Genius."  In  1820  he  published  a  "  Natural  His- 
tory of  the  Bible,"  on  which  he  had  been  long 
ongaged,  which  was  pirated  and  mutilated  in 
England,  and  trannlated  in  Germany.  Visiting 
Savannah  for  his  health,  his  antiquarian  inquiries 
led  him  to  write  his  "  Biographical  Memorials  of 
James  Oglethorpe,  founder  of  Georgia,"  which 
appeared  in  1841.  He  also  published  numerous 
Sermons  and  Addresses,  many  of  the  latter  in 
oomiexion  with  the  Masonic  Fraternity,  of  which 
he  was  a  member.  He  also  took  an  active  part 
in  the  several  historical  and  learned  societies  of 
his  day.  He  died  in  1842,  in  his  seventy-fourth 
year.  Dr.  Frothingham  has  drawn  his  character, 
that  of  an  amiable  divine  and  sensitive  scholar, 
with  tenderness  in  his  memoir  in  the  publications 
of  the  Massachusetts  Historical  Society,*  of  which 
Harris  was  one  of  the  original  members. 


•  Hsis.  Hist  Soe.  ColL,  Fourth  Serlss,  U.  180l 


JOSEPH  DENNIS, 


The  elegant  essayist,  the  *^lay  preacher"  of 
the  old  American  journals,  was  bom  at  Bostcm, 
August  10,  1768.  He  acquired  his  literature  at 
Harvard,  of  the  class  of  1790,  reading  law  after- 
wards with  Benjamin  West  at  Charleston,  New 
Hampshire,  in  which  state  he  opened  an  office  at 
AValpole. 

Dennie  made  one  attempt  at  the  bar,  of  whidi 
a  humorous  account  was  publislied  by  his  friend 
and  early  literary  associate  Royal  Tyler.*  He 
spoke  like  an  elegant,  scholar,  with  some  mmecea- 
sary  eloquence,  on  a  provisory  note  case  before 
a  crude  provincial  judge,  who  did  not  af^redate 
his  riiietoric,  was  discomfited  by  the  bhintneas  of 
the  bench,  and  did  not  renew  his  efforts. 

The  Farmer'i  Mu$eurh,  published  at  Walpole, 
New  Hampshire,  originally  established  by  Isaiah 
Thomas  and  David  Carlisle  in  1798,  imder  the 
editorship  of  Dennie,  who,  afler  having  con- 
tributed to  its  columns,  became  its  conductor  in 
1796,  gathered  around  it  one  of  the  most  brilliant 
corps  of  writers  ever  congregated  to  advance  the 
fortunes  of  a  similar  undertaking  in  America.  It 
numbered  among  its  authors,  each  constantly  fur- 
nishing a  department,  the  witty  lawyer  Koyal 
Tyler,  a  man  of  acute  mind  and  well  directed 
powers ;  David  Everett,  Thomas  Green  Fessenden^ 
Isaac  Story,  and  others,  whose  abilities  may  be 
traced  in  its  elegantly  arranged  folio  pages.  The 
inventions  of  the  paper  were  endless.  Poem, 
essay,  criticism,  were  served  up  witli  the  skill  of 
a  French  cook  compounding  his  hundredth  varia- 
tion of  omelette.  There  were  the  "  Farrago,"  the 
"Lav  Preacher,"  the  "Shop  of  Colon  and  Spon- 
dee,''^ "  Peter  Quince,"  "  Sunon  Spunkev,"  "  Tlie 
Hermit,"  "  The  Rural  Wanderer,"  "  Peter  Pendu- 
lum," "  The  Desk  of  Beri  Hesden,"  every  trick 
of  alliteration  to  catch  the  negligent  readers.t 

Dennie  wrote  for  the  Museum,  The  Farrago^ 
a  series  of  essays  full  of  warm  apprehension  of 
the  poetic  beauties  of  life  and  literature;  the 
Lay  Preacher^  which  had  the  fault  of  irreverence 
in  taking  its  texts  for  &miliar  discussion  from 
Scripture,  though  jarring  upon  the  reader  less  in 
Dennie^s  hands  from  his  good  taste  and  tone  of 
morality,!  and  he  projected  The  Wandering  Jem^ 
which  was  to  close  his  labors  in  this  kind. 

In  the  Port  Foho  the  "Lay  Preacher"  de- 
scribes himself  accomplishing  his  series  of  essays, 
"a  young  man,  valetudinary,  without  fortune, 


«  In  tbs  New  EnglaDd  Gslsxj,  Jn\j  H  181&  Quoted  bi 
Backinghsm^B  Newspaper  Literetnre. 

t  The  mottoes  of  the  Farmer's  Moseumat  dUferent  times  in- 
dicate iU  q>irit  :— 

Ho,  eTery  one  that  thtrsteth  for  noreKj,  come  I 

At  another  period  it  had  the  lines  from  Banyan  at  its  head— 

Wonldst  tbon  remember 
From  New  Yearns  daj  to  the  last  of  December, 
Then  read— 

which  gave  place  to  the  Ter^es,  appn^rlate  to  its  mial  locally, 

trom  Goldsmlth'k  Village- 
Hither,  each  week,  the  peannt  fball  repair. 
To  sweet  obHrfon  ot  his  dally  care; 
Again  the  f)srmer*s  news— the  barberls  talei 
Again  the  woodman's  ballad  shall  prevalL 

Bockingbam's  Ni-wspapor  Literature,  IL  174-S96L 

X  Since  soeoeesftilly  followed  by  the  Sermons  of  Dow,  Juo, 
who  takea  his  text  from  the  pr<^e  classic  authors,  and  wboss 
three  TolnDoee,  tfaoa^^  the  mannerism  tirea  in  the  end,  are  re- 
plete with  good  feeHng  and  many  nloe  though  inverted  poeU- 
cal  ezpresafooa. 
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withotit  a  patron,  without  an  anxiliarj,  without 
popalor  encouragement  ;^ — ^which  he  could  hardly 
mean  literally,  but  which  was  all  true  enough  of 
the  state  of  literature  at  the  time.  The  beit 
talents  were  then  gratuitously  exercised  for  the 
public.  The  Farmer^t  Mus&um  itself,  with  its 
Drilliant  array,  was  suffered  to  decline,  while  poor 
Dennie  was  calling  on  the  public  to  subscribe  and 
authors  to  'write  (tor  fame),  as  if  both  were 
under  equal  obligation.  The  paying  days  of 
American  authorship  had  not  yet  dawned.  Books, 
even  small  duodecimos,  were  published  by  sub- 
scription with  humiliating  "proposals"  by  sensi- 
tive authors.  A  very  clever  resident  £nglish 
author  in  the  country,  John  Davis,  writer  of  a 
lively  book  of  travels  in  the  United  States,  which 
he  dedicated  to  Jefferson,  offered,  by  an  advertise- 
ment, in  1801,  two  novels,  fruits  of  his  winter 
labors,  to  any  bookseller  in  l^e  country  who  would 
publish  them— on  the  condition  of  receiving  fifty 
copies.  The  booksellers  of  New  York,  where  he 
lived,  could  not,  he  said,  undertake  them,  for  they 
were  dead  of  the  fever.* 

A  notice  to  ^  Readers  and  Correspondents  "  in 
the  Museum,  Deo.  4,  1797,  in^cates  its  height  of 
popularity,  which  it  is  curious  to  contrast  with 
the  claims  of  publishers  fifty  years  later,  by  the 
million,  with  the  area  of  reading  enlarged  to 
Mexico  and  the  Pacific : — 

'•''  The  constant  swell  of  our  subscription  book 
suggests  a  theme  to  our  gratitude  and  a  motive 
to  our  industry.  The  Farmer's  Museum  is  read 
by  more  than  two  thousand  individuals,  and  has 
its  patroui)  in  £ui*ope  and  on  the  banks  of  the 
Ohio." 

Dennie  was  employed  upon  the  Mtiseum  fh>m 
1796  to  1799,  when  he  left  for  Philadelphia,  to 
edit  the  United  States  Gazette.  In  1800,  he  oom- 
menoed  with  the  bookseller,  Asbuiy  Dickens,  the 
publication  of  the  Port  Folio,  at  first  a  weekly 
miscellany  in  quarto,  in  which  form  it  remained 
for  five  years,  when  it  was  changed  to  an  octavo, 
monthly,  Dennie  continuing  the  editor  till  his 

deatht 

The  five  large  quarto  pages  of  prospectus  in 
whidi  Dennie  announces  to  the  world  the  hopes 


*  Davis  TMted  and  resided  In  Georgia  and  Virginia  as  a 
teacher.  He  saw  sood  oompaoy  and  enjoyed  the  climate, 
looking  out  upon  Uie  boantles  of  natore  with  his  Horace  In 
his  hand.  He  wrote  an  Ode  to  the  Mocking  Bird,  and  poems 
on  the  Ashlej  River  and  the  Natnral  Brldse.  His  sketches  «ir 
the  Hterary  sodetj  of  Philadelphia,  and  of  American  author- 
ship generallr.  in  his  Travels,  which  is  a  book  of  pleasant 
exaggerations^  Is  amusing.  This  Is  one  of  his  notices  on  the 
POTtFoUa 

**  The  editor  of  the  Aurora  calls  the  Port  FoUo  the  Porta- 
hia  Foolery ;  and  bis  fJuetioasneas  is  applauded  by  one  partv. 
and  scoroed  by  the  other.  Bat  a  better  qaibble  on  the  word 
wtmld  be,  to  name  It  the  OoiuH  OUo;  for  It  mingles  the 
dresses  at  SL  Jamts  with  spooalationa  on  literature.  It 
being  rumored  that  Ifr.  Dennie  had  been  denominated  by  the 
British  Reviewer',  the  American  Adfiieon^  the  following 
ludicrous  paragraph  appeared  In  the  Aurora  OameUe.  *  Ex- 
ult ye  white  hulsof  i^  ITampeMre,  redoubtable  Moiiadnoek 
and  Tuctaway  I  Loogh  ye  waters  of  the  Winieeopee  and 
Ufnbagog  Laiee  !  Flow  smooth  In  heroic  vo.se  ye  streams 
of  Aunoonooaoek  and  Androscoggin,  Cookhoko  and  Coritooook  I 
And  yon  merry  Merrimack  be  now  more  morry  1' " 

t  The  several  series  of  the  Port  Folk)  embrace  In  all  fbrty- 
•aven  volumes.  Its  succession  of  editors  was,  Dennie,  assist- 
ed by  Paul  Allen ;  Nicholas  Biddle  for  a  short  period :  Oharles 
Caldwell,  M.D.,  April  1814  to  Dec  1815;  John  S.  Hall.  Jan. 
1818  to  Dec.  18IT.  There  is  a  general  Index,  in  the  volume 
dosing  the  year  189B,  to  Haifa  twenty  vohimes  from  1816.  The 
work  was  continued  for  two  years  Airther,  with  diminished  vi- 
tality, when  it  flnaUy  expired  hi  18S7. 


and  intentions  of  the  Port  Folio^  arc  a  model  of 
editorial  sanguine  faith  and  diligence.  "Pro- 
spectus of  a  new  weekly  paper,  submitted  to  men 
of  affluence,  men  of  liberality,  and  men  of  letters. 
A  young  man,  once  known  among  village  readers 
as  the  humble  historian  of  the  hour,  the  con- 
ductor of  a  Farmer's  Museum  and  a  Lay  Preach- 
er^s  Ga«sette,  again  offers  himself  to  the  public  as 
a  volunteer  editor.  Having,  as  he  conceives,  a 
right  to  vary  at  pleasure  his  fictitious  name,  he  . 
now,  for  higher  reasons  than  any-  fickle  humor 
might  dictate,  assumes  the  appellataon  of  Old 
School." 

Dennie  was  followed  to  the  Port  Folio  by  his 
friend  Tyler,  who  continued  his  contributions 
"  from  the  shop  of  Messrs.  Colon  and  Spondee" 
to  his  journal,  aisplaying  his  copious  and  refined 
stores  of  reading,  and  urging  many  a  point  of 
well  digested  criticism  and  observation. 

Dennie^s  broken  health  compelled  him  to  retire  ' 
for  a  whil&from  the  editorship  of  the  Port  Folio 
in  the  summer  and  autumn  of  1811,  a  depression 
which  was  much  enhanced  by  the  death  of  his 
father ;  but  with  the  succeeding  year  he  returned 
to  the  work,  addressing  the' public  with  the  hope- 
fulness of  the  editor,  who  must  always  afifect  that 
virtue  if  he  has  it  not.  He  did  not  Jong  survive. 
The  ^umber  of  his  periodical  for  January  con- 
tained some  mournful  editorial  anticipations  from 
his  pen. 


TO  Tin  PUBUGl 


During  the  Autumnal  and  midBummer  months  of 
the  lost  year,  wtiich  has  forever  fled  away,  ou  the 
pinions  of  Time,  the  Editor  of  this  Journal  was 
compelled  to  relinquish  its  duties,  and  to  be  regard- 
less of  its  delights,  in  consequence  of  the  furious  on- 
set of  three  potent  adversaries.  Sickness,  Sorrow, 
and  Adversity.  Under  the  anlency  of  the  sunmier 
solstice,  and  while  *  the  dog  flat's  unpropiiious  ray 
wusjlatninfft  he  was  confined  to  the  conch  of  Languor 
and  Anguish ;  and,  in  the  decline  of  autumn,  he  was 
afflicted  by  one  of  the  most  tremendous  domestic  ca- 
lamities, which  can  agonize  the  Sensibility,  nourish 
the  Melancholy,  and  overpower  the  Fortitude  \  of 
mun.{  The  influence  of  infirm  health,  in  marring 
the  operations,  both  of  manual  and  mental  industry, 
is  familiar  to  every  patient,  as  well  as  to  every  phy- 
sician ;  and  when,  to  corporeal  Pain  and  yawning 
Lassitude,  the  "Sickness  of  the  Soul"  is  8uper.ndde(^ 
from  such  an  abhorred  alliance  nil  the  brilliant 
powers,  of  Invention,  and  all  tlie  strong  bodyguards 
of  Labour  keep  obstinately  aloof,  or  fly  timidly 
away.  The  pen  of  the  reiidiest  wiiter  corrodes  in 
the  standish ;  his  papers  and  projects  reposing,  in- 
ffloriously,  on  the  shelves  of  dust,  or  in  the  pigeon 
holes  of  oblivion.  His  desk  is  overthrown,  his  ma- 
nuscripts are  mouldy,  and  his  vnse  of  ink  ia  as  dry 
as  the  vessel  of  the  gospel  outcast,  while  wandering 
in  the  parched  wiXlerness  of  Beersheba.  What 
Johnson  emphatically  calls  the  load  of  li/e^  is  then 
tnily  wearisoTue.  Society  presents  nothing  to  glad- 
den, and  Solitude  nothing  to  soothe.  In  vuin  do  we 
fiy  to  the  sequeslereil  siiades  of  the  com. try.  Let 
all  the  beauties  of  Nature  solicit  our  notice  § — ^let 
all  the  diversities  of  Pleasure  court  our  acceptance 
— let  the  birds  carol  enchantingly  in  the  grove,  and 
the  flowers  bloom  odoriferonsly  m  the  meadow ;  let 
the  breeze  whisper  softly  in  the  wood,  and  the  sun 


•  Pope.  t  Edmnnd  Barke. 

X  The  death  of  his  fkUier.     |  I>r.  JobnMn. 
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danoe  grnOy  on  tbe  wter ;  each  rural  iight^  each 
rural  tound  *  is  eqaolly  lost  to  him,  who  is  mider 
the  dominion  of  that  relentless  Power,  which  the 
poet  Gray  energetically  calls  the  TAMsa  of  the  hu- 
man BSXAST, 

WhM»  iron  McouTgc^wxkdiorturinff  hoar 
Th«  bMl  affrl^t,  afflict  Um  best 

By  onf,  who  was  himself  a  severe  sufferer,  it  has 
been  remtirked,  with  truth  and  eloquence,  that  there 
are,  perhaps,  very  few  conditions  myre  to  be  regret- 
ted than  that  of  an  active  mind,  labouring  under 
tbe  weight  of  a  distempered  body.  The  time  of 
such  a  man  is  always  spent  in  forming  schemes, 
which  a  change  of  wind  hijiderB  him  from  executing ; 
his  powers  fume  away  in  projects  and  in  hope,  and 
the  day  of  action  never  arrives.  He  lies  down,  de- 
lightea  with  the  thoughts  of  to-morrow,  pleases  his 
Ambition  with  the  Faroe  he  shall  acquire,  or  his 
benevolence  with  the  Good  he  shall  impart  But  in 
the  night  the  skies  are  overcast,  the  temper  of  the 
air  is  changed,  he  wakes  in  languor,  impatience  and 
distraction,  and  has  no  lorger  any  wish  but  for 
ease,  nor  any  attention  but  to  misery.  It  may  be 
said  that  Disease  generally  be^ns  that  equality, 
which  Death  completes ;  the  distinctions,  which  set 
one  man  so  much  above  antither,  are  very  little  per^ 
ceived  in  the  gloom  of  a  sick  chamber,  where  it  will 
be  Viiin  to  expect  enteilainment  from  the  gay,  or  in- 
struction from  the  wise ;  where  all  human  glory  is 
obliterated,  the  wit  is  clouded,  the  reasoner  per- 
plexed, and  the  hero  subdued ;  where  the  highest 
and  brightest  of  mortal  beings  finds  nothing  left 
him  but  the  consciousness  of  innocence. 

On  the  seventh  of  ^e  month  in  which  this 
was  published,  he  died  suddenly,  at  the  early  age 
of  forty-four.  The  obituary  in  the  next  issue  of 
the  journal  8|>eak3  wariiilv,  in  a  style  of  elegance 
•inulons  of  his  own,  of  Lis  literary  aoconipliith- 
nients  and  personal  virtues.  ^*So  pure  wari  its 
texture,  so  delicate  its  oonoeptions  tiiat  his  mind 
seemed,  if  we  may  speak  so,  to  have  been  bathed 
at  its  birth  in  the  very  essence  of  literature — to 
be  daily  fed  with  the  celestial  dews  of  learning." 
His  conversation  waj  the  counterpart  of  his 
writings,  delighting  in  moral  topics,  and  graced 
by  his  fine  stores  of  poetical  reading.  He  was 
free  from  the  jealousies  of  the  literary  profession, 
a  happy  condition  for  the  editorial  life  he  was 
caUed  to  assume.  His  amiability  is  reflected  on 
every  page  of  his  writing»<,  though  occasionally 
«t)nged  by  a  tone  of  disappointment. 

Buckingham,  who  was  an  apprentice  to  the 
publisher  of  the  Mvseum^  and  carried  copy  from 
bennie,  describes  his  personal  appearance  in  1796. 
He  was  rather  below  than  above  the  middling 
height,  and  was  of  slender  frame ;  was  attentive 
to  fashion  in  his  dress,  appearing  one  May  morn- 
ning  at  the  oflice  "  in  a  pea-green  coat,  wiiite 
vest,  nankin  small-clothes,  white  silk  stockings, 
and  pnmpB  fastened  with  silver  buckles,  which 
covered  at  least  half  the  foot  from  the  instep  to 
the  toe."  lie  wrote  very  rapidly,  and  like  most* 
pc*rsons  connected  with  the  press,  deferred  copy 
till  the  last  moment  ^*  One  of  the  best  of  his 
lay-sermons,"  says  Buckingham,  "  was  written  at 
the  village  tavern,  directly  opposite  to  the  office, 
in  a  chamber  where  he  and  his  friends  were 
amusing  themselves  with  card^.  It  was  delivered 
.    to  me  by  piece-meal,  at  four  or  five  difierent 
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tinges.  If  be  happened  io  be  engaged  in  a  giaM, 
when  I  applied  for  copy,  he  would  ask  aouie  one 
to  play  hi$  Jutndjbr  Aim,  whileke  would  gima  Urn 
devil  his  dus.  When  I  called  for  the  cloaing  pan- 
grai^  of  the  sermon,  he  said,  call  agaui  tf»  fim 
minutat.  'No,*  said  Tyler,  Til  write  the  im- 
provement for  yon.*  He  accordingly  wrote  a  con- 
clnding  paragraph,  and  Dennie  never  saw  it  tiH 
it  was  in  print." 

Buckingham  speaks  of  his  being  ^'a  prematora 
victim  to  social  indulgence,"  and  Enapp*  thinks 
the  haUt  was  increased  by  the  atdo  nights  of  tbe 
PhiUdelphhi  wits  when  the  poet  Moore  waa  in 
their  company,  and  tiiat  Dennie  aocpired  a  dis- 
tmst  of  American  society,  quoting  Chfifkm'a  eonir 
plaint  of  ''the  land  whers  ikaoy  sickens^  and 
where  genius  dies."  There  was  donbtksB  some 
cause  for  dissatisfiMStion;  for  it  shonld  not  be  for- 
gotten tbat  Dennie  wrote  laboriously  and  w^ 
when  the  rewards  of  literature  were  scanty, 
and  the  position  of  the  writer  uncertain.  If  be 
wavered  in  his  course,  his  sensibility  may  veiy 
naturally  have  led  him  astray. 

Denme's  convivial  tastes  led  liim  to  tbe  forma- 
tion of  a  social  gathering  ^vhich  was  known  in 
Philadelphia  as  the  Tneaoay  Club.  It  indoded  a 
nimiber  of  the  contribuU^^  to  the  Port  Fdia 
Gen.  Thomas  Cad^vallader  who  gave  translations 
from  Horace  in  the  Magazine,  8amnel  EiHng  a 
son  of  the  Provost,  who  wrote  with  the  ngna- 
ture  "Jacaues,"  Thomas  Warton,  Philip  the  txm 
of  General  -  Hamilton,  Wood  the  actor,  Richard 
Rush,  and  Richard  Peters  author  c^  the  Law 
Reports,  were  members.  John  Quincy  Adams, 
Gouv.  Morris,  Judge  Hopkinson,  Horace  Binney, 
Robert  Walsh,  the  Rev«  John  Blair  Linn,  Charies 
Brockden  Brown,  and  Charles  J.  Ingen^oll,  wers 
also  contributors  to  the  Port  Folio,  which,  under 
the  efficient  management  of  the  publisher,  Har- 
rison Hall,  in  its  best  days,'  largely  occupied  tbe 
attention  of  the  reiUiing  publio  in  its  d^Mfftments 
of  literature. 

As  an  Essayist,  Dennie's  influenoe  was  confined 
to  the  periodical  literature  of  his  day,  oitty  two 
scanty  collections  of  his  papers  having  been  pub- 
lished:— The  Lay  Preacher  ;  or  Short  Sermam 
for  Idle  Readers^  printed  at  Walpole  in  1796,  and 
a  volume  also  of  the  Lay  Preacher,  collected  and 
arranged  by  John  £.  Hall,  in  Philadelphia,  in 
1817. 

The  style  of  tbe  Lay  Preacher  in  which  Dennie,  as 
he  himself  tells  us,  aimed  to  unite  "  the  fiumiliarity 
of  Franklin  with  the  simplicity  of  Sterne,"  does 
not  always  suggest  those  qualities.  Its  elegance  is 
occasionally  somewhat  pletborio  of  ac|jectives  and 
fine  phrases,  especially  in  the  earlier  aeries; 
while  it  has  a  vem  <^  ingenuity  and  gentle  bnmor 
belonging  to  itself. 

OH  TBS  nJtASUBB  OF  tTVDT. 

**  BleaMd  U  h«  that  rendeth.'*— Riiv.  i.  1. 

Whenever  I  reflect  upon  my  habituid  attachmemt 
to  books,  I  feel  a  new  glow  of  gratitude  towards  that 
Power,  who  gave  me  a  mind  thus  disposed,  and  to 
those  liberal  friends,  who  have  allowed  the  utmost 
latitude  of  indulgence  to  my  propensity.  Hadlbaaa 
born  on  a  barbarotis  shore,  denied  tbe  glorious  pri- 
vileges of  education,  and  iuterdicted  aa  approadi  to 
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the  rich  proyiuees  of  literature,  I  should  have  been 
the  motit  miserable  of  mankiud.  With  a  tejupera- 
mei^t  of  seutibiUty,  with  the  uery/as  of  a  vfdetudi- 
noiian,  with  on  ordeut  thirst  for  knowledge,  and 
▼ery  scantv  means  for  its  aeouiaition,  with  a  mind 
often  clouded  with  care,  and  aepressed  by  dejection, 
I  should  have  resembled  the  shriukiiig  vegetable  of 
irntobleness,  and  like  the  mimosa  of  the  gardens, 
have  been  doomed  to  be  at  once  stupid  and  sensi- 
tive. The  courses  of  nature  and  fortune  having  ta- 
ken a  different  direction,  parental  benignity  having; 
furnished  me  with  the  keys,  and  discipline  and  habit 
having  conducted  me  through  the  portico  of  educa- 
tion, 1  have  ever  found,  whether  walking  in  the 
vestibule  of  science,  or  meditating  in  the  groves  of 
philosophy,  or  hearkening  to  historians  and  poets, 
or  rambhng  with  Rabelais,  such  excellent  compa- 
nions, that  life  has  been  beguiled  of  more  Uian  half 
its  irksomenessw  In  sickness,  in  sorrow,  in  the  most 
doleful  days  of  dejection,  or  in  the  most  gloomy  sea- 
sons in  the  ealeudnr,  study  is  the  sweetest  solace 
and  the  surest  refuge,  particularly  when  my  reading 
is  directed  to  that  immortal  book,  whence  the  theme 
of  this  essay  is  taken.  In  an  hour  of  adversity, 
when  I  have  caught  up  this  precious  volume,  I  have 
found,  instantly,  the  balm  ot  Gilcad  and  the  medi- 
cine for  the  mind.  The  darkness  of  despnir  has  been 
succeeded  by  the  brightest  rays  of  cheerfulness,  and 
in  place  of  grim  phantoms,  I  have  found  comfort, 
peace,  and  serenity. 

I  hope  that  this  style  of  speaking  occasionally  in 
the  first  person  will  be  forgiven,  even  by  the  most 
fastidious  reader,  when  he  adverts  to  the  custom  of 
my  predecessors.  A  periodical  writer  can  hardly 
•void  this  sort  of  egotism,  and  it  is  surely  very 
harmless  when  its  employer  muffles  himself  in  the 
mantle  of  conceahnent,  and  in  the  guise,  whether  of 
a  shrewd  Spectator  or  a  simple  Lay  Preacher ^  walks 
unobtrusively  abroad.  Mr.  AddisoA  and  Monsieur 
Montnigfie  perpetually  indulge  this  habit ;  and  on  a 
very  careful  inspection  of  many  editions  of  their  es- 
says, I  have  always  found,  by  certain  infallible 
marks,  that  those  speculations  had  been  most  dili- 
gently perused,  which  abound  in  little  sketches  of 
the  manners,  humours,  and  habits  of  their  author^ 
We  are  naturally  curious  thus  to  peep  through  the 
keyhole  of  a  study,  to  see  a  writer  in  his  elbow- 
ehair,  and  to  listen  to  his  story  with  the  fondness 
and  fiEimiliaritjr  of  friendship.  Anonymous  authors 
have  a  prescription  from  Parnassus  to  paint  them- 
selves; and  when  by  a  Tatler,  a  Spectator,  or  a 
Connoisseur,  nothine  but  good  colours  and  modest 
tinting  is  employed,  men  look  with  mingled  curi- 
osity and  complacency  at  the  picture.  In  a  specu- 
lation on  the  Dleasings  derived  from  a  studious  tem- 
per, if  a  miniature  of  a  lover  of  books  is  introduced, 
provided  it  be  a  tolerable  resemblance,  and  viewed 
m  a  proper  light,  it  will,  by  an  easy  association, 
lead  the  observer  to  reflect  more  intensely  upon  Uie 
value  of  literature. 

The  utility  and  delight  of  a  taste  for  books  are  as 
demonstrable  as  any  axiom  of  the  severest  science. 
The  most  prosperous  fortune  is  often  harassed  by 
various  vexations.  The  sturdiest  soi|  of  strength  is 
sometimes  the  victim  of  disease.  Melancholy  will 
sometimes  involve  the  merriest  in  her  shade,  and 
the  fairest  month  of  the  year  will  tiave  its  cloudy 
days.  In  these  dreary  seasons,  from  which  no  man 
may  hope  to  escape,  sensual  delights  will  not  fill 
•carcely  a  nook  in  the  gloomy  void  of  the  troubled  • 
tima  Brief  as  the  lightning  in  the  collied  night, 
this  sort  of  pleasure  may  flash  before  the  giddy  eyes, 
bot^  then  merely  for  a  moment,  and  the  twinkling 
Radiance  is  still  surrounded  with  the  murkiest  gloom. 
Eating,  drinking,  and  sleeping;  the  song  and  the 


dance,  the  tabret  and  viol,  the  hurry  of  dissipation, 
the  agitation  of  play,  these  resources,  however  hus- 
banded, are  inadequate  to  the  claims  of  life.  On 
the  other  hand,  tlie  ^udious  and  contemplative  man 
has  always  a  scheme  of  wisdom  by  which  he  can 
either  endure  or  forget  the  sorrows  of  the  heaviest 
day.  Tliough  he  may  be  cursed  with  care,  yet  he 
is  surely  blessed  when  he  readctli.  Study  is  the 
dulee  lenimen  laborum  of  the  Sabine  bard.  It  is  sor- 
row's sweet  assuajger.  By  the  aid  of  a  book,  he  can 
transport  himsen  to  the  vale  of  Tempo,  or  the  gar. 
dens  of  Armida.  He  may  visit  Pliny  at  his  villa,  or 
Pope  at  Twickenham.  He  may  meet  Plato  on  the 
batiks  of>  Ilyasus,  or  Petrarch  among  the  groves  -of 
Avignon.  He  mav  make  philosophical  experiments 
with  Bacon,  or  enjoy  the  eloquence  of  Bolinjrbroke. 
He  .may  speculate  with  Addison,  moralize  with  John- 
son, read  tragedies  and  comedies  with  Shakspeare, 
and  be  raptured  by  the  rhetoric  of  Burke. 

In  many  of  the  old  romances,  we  are  gravely  in- 
formed, that  the  unfortunate  knight  in  the  dungeon 
of  some  giant,  or  fascinated  by  some  witch  or  <  en- 
chanter, while  he  sees  nothing  but  hideousness  and 
horror  before  him,  if  haply  a  fairy,  or  some  other 
benignant  beius,  impart  a  talisman  of  wondrous 
virtue,  on  a  sudden  our  disconsolate  prisoner  finds 
himself  in  a  magnificent  palace,  or  a  beautiful  gar- 
den, in  the  bower  of  beauty,  or  in  the  arms  of  love. 
This  wild  fable,  which  abounds  in  the  legends  of 
knight-errantry,  has  always  appeared  to  me  very  , 
finely  to  shadow  out  the  e:ichantmcnt  of  study.  A 
book  produces  a  delightful  abstraction  from  the 
cares  and  sorrows  of  this  world.  They  may  press 
upon  us,  but  when  we  are  engrossed  by  study  we 
do  not  very  acutely  feel  them.  Nay,  by  the  magic 
illusion  of  a  fascinating  author,  we  are  transported 
from  the  couch  of  anguisli,  or  the  gripe  of  indigence, 
to  Alilton's  paradise,  or  the  elysium  of  YirgiL 

Oir  IfEDITATION. 

'*Oommane  with  your  own  heart  upoa  your  bed,  and  be 

BtilL''— PSALMS.iv.  4. 

Having,  in  my  last  speculation,. attempted  to  de- 
scribe some  of  the  delignte  of  study,  in  tius  paper  it 
is  proposed  to  consider  the  true  use  of  retirementL 
Between  them  there  should  be  a  perpetual  alliance : 
nay,  they  are  not  only  neighbouring  and  friendly 
powers,  but  they  are  familiar  connexions.  Amiable, 
interesting,  and  lovely  sisters !  if  your  worthy  ad- 
mirer be  attracted  by  the  riches  of  one,  he  will 
quickly  be  delighted  with  the  ponsiveness  of  the 
other.  Study  will  give  him  all  Iier  books,  and  re- 
tirement conduct  him  to  all  her  bower&  In  no 
ramble  will  he  experience  more  delight  than  when 
he  roves  through  the'  healthful  wood,  or  saunters 
through  the  tranquil  cloister,  with  retirement  on  his 
right  hand,  and  study  on  his  left  Though  their 
guise  is  exceedingly  modest,  though  their  conversa- 
tion has  no  resemblance  to  loquacity,  though  their 
best  attire  is  from  no  other  wardrobe  than  that  of 
sweet  simplicity,  still  they  will  always  gain 'more 
regard  from  the  wiser  than  all  the  pageants  of  the 
pompous,  and  all  the  plumage  of  the  vain. 

The  royal  psalmist,  from  whose  divine  odes  I  have 
transcribed  my  text,  was  himself  a  memorable  ex- 
ample of  the  utility  of  retirement,  refiection,  and 
selfcommunion.  It  will  be  remember<fd  that  he 
was  a  warrior,  a  statesman,  a  man  of  business,  and 
a  man  of  the  world.  In  these  various  characters, 
though  he  often  nc(^uitted  himself  excellently  well, 
yet  unfortunately,  m  some  flagrant  instances,  we 
perceive  how  much  he  was  tainted  by  the  infection 
of  the  world.  But  when  he  shuts  his  eyes  against 
the  glare  of  ambition,  and  the  gaze  of  beauty,  when 
he  ceases  to  touch  the  harp  of  fascination,  and  for- 
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flakes  the  cnbinet  and  the  camp,  then  we  recognise, 
at  once,  the  scholar,  the  philosoplier,  and  the  poet 
In  the  strong-holds  at  £n-gedi,  he  is  a  mere  soldier ; 
in  the  palace  of  Saul,  n  servile  musician ;  in  the 
eave  of  AduUam,  a  sknlking  fugitive ;  and  in  the 
forest  of  Hareth,  on  unhappy  exile.  But  when  he 
tore  himself  away  from  the  thraldom  of  care,  the 
bustle  of  business,  and  the  din  of  Jerusalem,  when 
he  wandered  away  by  the  brook  of  the  field,  or  the 
plains  of  tlie  wildernes*^  when  he  retired  to  his 
chamber,  and  communed  with  his  heart,  then  lie 
formed  those  noble  associations,  nnd  composed  those 
exquisite  performances,  which  will  transmit  his  name 
with  renown  to  the  remotest  posterity. 

My  Lord  Bacon,  bir  Walter  Kuleigh,  Erasmus, 
Grotius,  Mr.  Addison,  and  Mr.  Locke,  together  with 
a  great  multitude  of  illustrious  men,  have  been 
deeply  involved  in  the  cares  of  public  business,  as 
well  as  engrossed  by  the  meditations  of  the  closet 
But  for  the  fairest  portion  of  their  glorious  fame 
how  much  are  they  indebted  to  the  latter  1  While 
the  chancery  decrees  of  Sir  Francis  Bacon  moulder 
away  in  the  hands  of  some  master  of  the  rolls,  the 
experiments  of  his  study,  and  the  esaayt  of  his  wit, 
like  certain  exquisite  paintings,  grow  brighter  by 
time.  While  we  peruse,  with  still  renewing  plea- 
sure, Raleigh's  history  of  the  world,  his  unlucky  po- 
lities are  scarcely  regarded.  Mr.  Addison  was  secre- 
tary of  state,  and  Grotius  an  ambassador ;  but  who 
inquires  for  the  despatches  of  the  one,  or  is  interested 
in  the  ncgociations  of  the  otlier  f  The  fame  of  Eras- 
mus, constantly  immersed  in  the  turmoil  of  his 
times,  and  engrossed  by  cares,  civil  and  ecclesiastic, 
would  have  perished  with  the  names  of  those  mise- 
rable monks  whom  he  has  derided,  or  those  imperi- 
ous princes  whom  he  has  courted.  But  by  some- 
times wisely  withdrawing  himself  from  the  cabals 
of  a  court,  and  the  polemics  of  the  church,  by  medi- 
tating on  horseb.'ick  and  in  his  chamber,  by  avarice 
of  time,  by  intenseness  of  application  and  ardour  of 
genius,  he  has  filled  ten  folios^  composed  in  the 
purest  Latinity,  where  an  indolent  reader  can  find 
nothing  too  prolix,  and  where  a  critical  reader  can 
discover  nothing  to  reprehend.  The  foolish  politics 
of  Addison  are  scarcely  remembered  even  by  his 
faction.  The  character  of  Locke,  as  a  man  of  busi- 
ness, is  painted  with  no  other  pencils  than  those  of 
ridicule,  and  the  diplomacy  ox  Grotius  and  of  Sir 
William  Temple  are  utterly  contemned;  but  their 
literary  and  philosophical  works,  the  b^uteous  off- 
spring of  retireineut  and  study,  will  continue  to 
^arm. 

Till  tfms,  like  blm  of  Otza,  in  his  wrsth. 
Plucking  the  pillsrs  that  sopport  the  world, 
In  nature's  ample  nUns  lies  entombed. 
And  midnight,  universal  midnight,  reigns. 

Though  in  the  text  we  are  admonished  to  com- 
mune with  ourselves  in  our  ehamber,  yet  it  would 
be  a  very  partial  and  narrow  interpretation,  if  it 
were  concluded  that  we  could  not  meditate  any 
where  else.    The  secresy  of  a  closet,  and  the  still- 
ness of  midnight,  are,  unquestionably,  propitious  to 
the  powers  of  reflection.    But  other  places  and 
other  seasons  may  be  selected  for  that  salutary  dis-  i 
oipline,  which  the  Psalmist  recommends.    It  is  a  ' 
vulgar  error  to  suppose  that  retirement  and  con-  | 
templation  are  never  to  be  found  except  in  a  forest  . 
or  a  desert,  a  cell  or  a  cloister.    In  ^e  thronged 
mart,  and  in  the  blaze  of  day,  he  who  has  inured 
himself  to  habits  of  abstraction,  may  commune  with  i 
himself,  as  though  he  was  in  his  chamber.    Proofe 
of  this  abound  in  many  a  page  of  the  records  of  lite- 
rature.   Some  of.  the  fairest  displays  of  self-know- 
ledge, some  of  the  finest  results  of  meditation,  some 


of  the  sweetest  fruits  of  retirement,  owed  their  ap- 
pearance not  to  the  tranquillity  of  sylvan  groves. 
In  many  a  metropolis,  resounding  with  the  din  of 
commerce,  and  crowded  with  the  throng  of  nations, 
contemplation  has  had  her  filL  Though  a  sablime 
poet,  in  a  fit  of  rural  enthusiasm,  has  exclaimed. 

Hide  me  fhim  da^s  garish  eye, 

?ret  it  would  be  alike  dangerous  and  delusive  to  be- 
ieve,  tliat  we  cannot  speculate  at  noon,  as  well  as 
at  night  In  sliort,  the  choice  of  time  or  place  is  not 
essential  to  the  formation  of  habits  of  seif-segMestra- 
tion,  and  the  acquisition  of  the  precious  power  of 
withdrawing  the  mind  fr<Mn  all  external  objectsL 

As,  in  Dr.  Johnson's  phrase,  I  am  often  wakefuUy 
disturbed  at  midnight,  and  as  1-  have  not  wholly  for- 
gotten my  boybh  attachment  to  woods  and  mea- 
dows, I  acknowleilgc  that  I  often  commune  with 
myself  in  my  chamber ;  and,  in  genial  seasons,  bj 
the  banks  of  a  romantic  river,  or  in  the  receesesyof  a 
lonely  forest  I  have  already  speculated  twiee  on 
the  profit  and. pleasure  producible  by  nocturnal 
hours  wisely  employed,  and  rural  rambles  judi- 
ciously directed.  But  for  a  period  of  no  ineonsid^^ 
able  (luratiou  I  have  often  retired  to  rest  at  a  vul^u 
hour,  and  have  wholly  exchanged  the  country  for 
the  city.  Change  of  circumstances  demanded  new 
habits.  Thouffh  but  seldom  I  wind  slovly  oW  the 
lea;  though  uie  glimmering  landscape  but  rarely 
fades  before  my  sight ;  and  my  ears  generally  Kstea 
to  other  sounds  than  the  drowsy  tinklinps  of  a  shep- 
herd's bell,  yet  it  is  my  duty  to  reflect  much  even 
in  the  midst  of  confusion.  Accordingly  I  commune 
with  my  own  heart  in  Uie  crowd,  andf  can  be  still 
even  in  the  street  I  sermonize  in  the  suburbs,  and 
find  apt  alliteration  in  an  alley.  I  start  a  topic  in 
High  street,  and  hunt  it  down  as  far  as  South wark 
or  the  Northern  liberties.  I  walk  through  the 
market-place,  as  I  once  wandered  in  a  wooS ;  and 
while  one  is  talking  of  his  farm,  and  another  of  his 
merchandise,  I  listen  to  the  suggestions  of  fimey,  or 
invoke  the  cherub  contemplation. 

But,  to  return  to  a  more  rigorous  exposition  of 
the  text,  and  consider  it  merely  as  an  exhortation  to 
the  tranquil  exercise  of  our  mental  powers  in  the 
i^tirement  of  the  closet,  I  do  not  know  whether  in 
the  pages  of  any  philosopher  I  could  find  a  better 
lesson  of  salutary  aiscipline.  It  is  favourable  to  tiie 
culture  of  intellectual  as  well  as  moral  habits.  He 
who  accus^ms  himself  to  closet  meditations  wiD 
not  onlj  purify  his  heart  but  correct  his  judgment, 
form  his  taste,  exercise  his  memory,  and  regulate  his 
imagination..  Moreover,  he  then  has  an  admirable 
opportunity  to  view  the  world  at  a  due  distance,  to 
form  a  deliberate  estimate  of  life,  to  calculate  with 
precision  the  proportion  of  his  own  powers,  coin- 
Dined  with  those  of  other  men ;  and  having  wdghed 
himself,  as  it  were,  in  the  "balance  of  the  sanc- 
tuary,** to  find  new  causes  for  regret»  and  new  rea- 
sons for  reformation. 

To  multitudes,  solitude,  retirement,  and  reflec- 
tion appear  in  a  form  more  horrid  than  the  weird 
sisters  m  Shakspeare.  The  man  of  business.  \ht 
man  of  pleasure,  the  votary  of  vanity,  and  Uie  vic- 
tim t)f  lassitude,  all  sedulously  shun  those  hours 
which  have  been  so  nobly  employed  by  philoso- 
phers, poets,  hermits,  and  saints.  Dr.  Toung,  who 
has  immortalized  his  self-communion,  in  one  of  the 
most  original  poems  in  our  language,  a  poem  not 
only  of  gorgeous  metaphors,  but  of  the  most  ardent 
piety,  exclaims,  with  more  .than  mortal  enthuaasnt— 

Oh,  lost  to  virtue,  lost  to  maaly  tboosht, 

JjMtlothenoblMsaUiesiifthesoiU/ 

Who  think  It  solltnde  to  be  oiofM, 

Communion  sweet!  communion  larse  and  high  I 

Oor  reason,  guardian  aogtl,  aod  our  Qod  I 
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nroBATiTuxn  op  kbpi7buc& 
**  For  the  workman  is  worthy  of  his  meat."-— Matt.  z.  10. 

K  there  be  such  a  pei-soDage  as  Trath,  this  asser- 
tion certainly  belongs  to  her  family,  for  what  can 
be  more  just  than  that  a  vintager  should  eat  some, 
at  least,  of  those  grapes  which  he  had  planted  and 
watered. 

Bat  judging  from  the  practice  of  the  world,  at  the 
present  time,  one  would  think  my  text  was  grown 
obsolete,  and  that  its  principle  was  not  recognised. 
In  the  shambles  there  is  always  meat  enough,  but 
bow  little  is  bestowed  upon  workmen.  Parasites, 
buffoons,  fiddlers,  equestrians,  French  philosophers, 
and  speculators  gormandize;  but  I  see  Merit,  that 
excellent  workman,  that  needeth  not  to  be  ashamed, 
as  lank  and  as  lean  as  my  old  tabby-oat,  who  has  had 
nothing  to  eat  but  church  mice  for  a  year. 

Though  I  am  not  saluted  a  brother  by  any  legiti- 
mate parson,  and  belong  to  no  ministerial  associa- 
tion on  earth,  yet  I  cherish  great  respect,  and  feel  a 
eordiol  regard  for  the  established  clergy.  I  con- 
sider them,  with  few  exceptions,  as  faithful  work- 
men ;  they  make  us  moral ;  they  instruct  our  youth ; 
they  lead  sober  and  peaceable  livcSb 

Along  the  cool,  8equestere4  Tale  of  lifs, 
Thej  keep  the  noiseless  tenor  of  their  wa/. 

They  are  wise,  they  are  amiable  men,  though  they 
are  ignorant  of  foolish  questions,  and  **  strivings 
about  the  law  ;**  they  understand  perfectly  the  great 
rules  of  life.  Such  men,  therefore,,  are  worthy  of 
their  meat,  and  should  be  liberally  provided.  They 
labour  much :  few  men  labour  more ;  they  are  com- 
pelled to  exercise  not  only  the  head  but  the  hands. 
The  private  estate,  as  well  as  the  gospel  vineyard, 
claims  their  care.  When  the  drudgery  of  the  year 
is  done ;  when  numerous  sermons  have  been  com- 
posed, and  numerous  sick-chambers  visited;  when 
they  have  been  in  watehings  and  weariness  often, 
what  meat  will  the  benevolence  of  a  parish- bestow  9 
Verily,  a  morsel  A  beggarly  pittance,  called  a  sa- 
lary, and  that  pittance  seantily  and  grudgingly  paid 
When  I  visit  a  village,  covered  with  stores  and 
shops,  and  cultivated  oy  opulent  ^srmers ;  .when  I 
hear  the  inhabitants  boost  of  their  flourishing  cir- 
cumstances, and  recount  how  many  bushels  of  wheat 
they  threshed  last  year,  and  how  well  it  sold ;  if  I 
should  be  infonned  that  their  parson's  annual  sti- 
pend is  but  sixty  pounds,  in  aespite  of  aU  their 
Doasted  riches  and  ostentation,  I  ahould  think  them 
imworchy  to  enter  a  church. 

If  I  should  repair  to  any  place  where  men  con- 
gregate, and  describe  to  them  one,  who,  in  an  hour, 
of  jeopardy,  had  Quitted  his  hearth  travelled  many 
-wearisome  miles,  been  exposed  to  sickly  air,  been 
ehot  at  for  hours,  and  frequently  without  a  crust  or 
a  draught  to  supply  the  wa^  of  taatpre.  If  I 
should  add,  that  dll  this  peril  was  sustained,  that 
we,  at  home,  mieht  live  in  security,  not  one  of  my 
audience,  provided  speculators  and  bloodsuclcers 
were  not  of  the  number,  would  deny  that  the  old 
eoLDixa  was  a  worthy  workman.  But  where  is  his 
meat  ?  Oh,  my  good  sir,  do  not  propose  that  ques-  . 
tion  in  a  republic,  you  know  that  a  republic  is  never 
bounteous.  Belisariuses  ask  for  their  obolus.here 
as  well  as  at  Rome.  But  here  the  business  ends. 
They  receive  in  Oreat  Britain  and  elsewhere.  You 
might  as  soon  expect  moderation  in  a  Frenchman, 
or  knowledge  of  the  belles-lettres  in  a  countiT  attor- 
ney, as  that  a  eommontoealth  should  be  grateiuL 

OV  OLIAlfLimSS. 

'^Let  thy  gannents  be  always  white ;  and  let  thy  liead  hMk  no 

ointmonf'^EooL.  ix.  8. 

'  Though  much  occupied  in  preaching,  and  noted, 
as  some  of  my  frienas  say,  for  a  certain  poetical 


heedlessness  of  character,  yet,  if  not  oftener,  at  least 
every  Sunday,  I  copy  the  common  custom,  and  in- 
vest my  little  person  in  clean  array.  As,  from  a 
variety  of  motives,  and  none  of  them,  I  hope,  bad 
ones,  I  go  with  some  degree  of  constancy  to  church, 
I  choose  to  appear  there  decently  and  in  order. 
However  inattentive  throngh  the  week,  on  the  so- 
lemn day  I  brush  with  more  than  ordinary  pains 
my  best  coat,  am  watchful  of  the  purity  of  my  unen, 
and  adjust  my  cravat  with  nn  old  bncnelor's  nicety. 
While  I  was  lately  busied  at  my  toilet,  in  the  work 
.  of  personal  decoration,  it  popped  into  my  head  that 
a  sermon  in  praise  of  neatness  would  do  good  ser- 
vice, if  not  to  the  world  at  large,  ut  least  to  many 
of  my  reading,  writing,  and  thinking  brethren,  who 
make  their  as^iduou/i  homage  to  mind  a  pretext  for 
negligence  of  person. 

Among  the  minor  virtues,  cleanliness  ought  to  be 
conspicuously  ranked ;  and,  in  the  common  topics 
of  praise,  we  generally  arrange  some  commendation 
of  neatness.  It  involves  much.  It  supposes  a  love 
of  order,  an  attention  to  the  laws  of  custom,  and  a 
decent  pride.  My  Lord  Bacon  says  that  a  good 
person  is  a  perpetual  letter  of  recommendation. 
This  idea  may  be  extended.  Of  a  well-dressed  man, 
it  may  be  ra&rmed,  that  he  has  a  sure  passport 
through  the  realms,  of  civility.  In  first  interviews 
we  can  judge  of  no  one  except  from  appearances. 
He,  therefore,  whose  exterior  is  agreeable,  begins 
well  in  any  society.  Men  and  women  are  disposed 
to  augur  favourably,  rather  than*  otherwise,  or  him 
who  manifests,  by  the  purity  and  propriety  of  his 
garb,  a  disposition  to  comply  and  to  please.  As,  in 
rhetoric,  a  judicious  exordium  is  of  admirable  use  to 
render  an  audience  docile,  attentive,  and  benevo- 
lent, so  at  your  introduction  into  good  company, 
clean  and  modish  apparel  is,  though  an  humble,  at 
least  a  serviceable  herald  of  our  exertiona 

As  these  are  very  obvious  truths,  and  as  literary 
men  are  generally  vain,  and  sometimes  proud,  it  is 
singular  that  one  of  the  easiest  modes  of  gratifying 
sel^complacency  should,  by  themy  be,  for  the  mort 
part,  neglected ;  and  that  this  sort  of  carelessness  it 
BO  adhesive  to  one  tribe  of  writers,  that  the  words 
poet  and  sloven  are  regarded  as  synonymous  in  the 
world's  vocabulary. 

This  negligence  in  men  of  letters  sometimes  arises 
from  their  inordinate  application  to  books  and  pa- 
pers, and  may  be  palliated  by  a  ffood-natured  man, 
as  the  natural  product  of  a  mind  too  intensely  en- 
gaged in  sublime  speculations  to  attend  to  the  black- 
ness of  a  shoe  or  the  whiteness  of  a  ruffle.  Mr.  Locke 
and  Sir  Isa^c  Newton  might  be  forgiven  by  their 
candid  cotemporaries,  though  the  first  had  composed 
his  essay  with  **  unwashen  hands,**  and  the  second 
had  investigated  the  laws  of  nature  when  he  was 
clad  in  a  soiled  night-gow'n.  But  slovenliness  is 
often  affected  by  authors,  or  rather  pretenders  to 
authorship ;  and  must  then  be  considered  as  highly 
culpable ;  as  an  outrage  of  decorum,  as  a  defiance 
to  the  world,  and  as  a  pitiful  scheme  to  attract  no- 
tice by  means  which  are  equally  in  the  power  of 
the  drayman  and  chimneysweeper.  I  know  a  poet 
of  this  description,  who  anticipate  renown  no  less 
from  a  dirty  shirt  than  from  an  elegant  couplet, 
and  imagines  that  when  his  appearance  is  the  most 
sordid  the  world  must  conclude,  of  course,  that  his 
mind  is  splendid  and  fair.  In  his  opinion,  *'  marvel- 
lous foul  linen  **  is  a  token  of  wit,  and  inky  fingers 
indicate  humour;  he  avers  that  a  slouched  hat  is 
demonstrative  of  a  well-stored  brain,  and  that  genius 
always  trudges  about  in  unbuckled  shoes.  He  looks 
for  invention  in  rumpled  ruffles,  ond  finds  high- 
sounding  poetry  among  the  folds  of  a  loose  stockinj^. 
But  this  smirched  sou  of  Apollo  may  be  assured 
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there  is  no  neceiBary  connexion  between  dirt  and 
ability.  It  is  not  necessary  to  consummate  each  a 
marriage  to  produce  the  direst  offspring  of  the 
mind.  One  may  vrite  brilliantlv,  and,  strange  as  it 
may  seem,  be  dressed  weU.  If  n^ligence  be  the 
criterion  of  genius,  a  critic  will,  in  rature,  inspect  a 
poet's  wardrobe  rather  than  his  works,  bloveuli- 
ness,  so  far  from  being  commendable  in  an  author, 
is  more  inexcusable  in  men  of  letters  than  in  many 
others,  the  nature  of  whose  employment  compels 
them  to  be  conversant  with  objects  sordid  and  im- 
pure. A  smith  from  his  forge,  or  a  husbandman 
from  his  fields,  is  obliged  sometimes  to  appear  stained 
with  the  smut  of  the  one  or  the  dust  uf  the  other. 
A  writer,  on  the  contrary,  sitting  in  an  easy  chair 
at  a  policed  desk,  and  leaning  on  white  paper,  or 
examining  the  pages  of  a  book,  is,  by  no  means, 
obliged  to  be  soiled  by  his  labours.  I  see  no  reason 
why  an.  author  should  not  be  a  gentlenmn,  or  at 
lenst  as  dean  and  neat  as  a  Quaker.  Far  from 
thinking  that  filthy  dress  marks  a  liberal  mind,  I 
should  suspect  the  good  sense  and  talents  of  him 
who  affected  to  wear  a.  tattered  coat  as  the  badge 
of  his  profession.  Should  I  see  a  reputed  genius  to- 
tally regardless  of  his  {>erson,  I  should  immediately 
doubt  the  delicacy  of  bis  taste  and  the  accuracy  of 
his  judgment.  I  should  conclude  there  was  some 
obl^uity  in  his  mind,  a  dull  sense  of  decorum,  and 
a  disregard  of  order.  I  should  fancy  that  he  con- 
sorted  with  low  society;  and,  instead  of  claiming 
the  privilege  of  genius,  to  knock  and  be  admitted  at 
palaces,  that  he  chose  to  sneak  in  at  the  back  door 
of  hovels,  and  wallow  brutishly  in  the  sty  of  the 
vulgar. 

It  is  reoorded  of  Somerville  and  Shenstone  that 
they  were  negligent,  and  of  Smith  that  he  was  a 
sloven.  But  disregard  of  dress  is  by  no  means  a 
constant  trait  in  ube  literaiy  character.  Edmund 
Waller,  Prior,  Swift,  and  fiolingbroke,  were  re- 
markably neat  in  their  persons,  and  curious  in  the 
choice  of  apparel ;  and  of  David  Mallett,  Dr.  John- 
son observes  **'that  bis  appearance  was  agreeable, 
and  he  suffered  it  to  want  no  recommendaiion  that 
dress  could  give." 

The  Orientals  are  careful  of  their  persons,  with 
much  care.  Their  frequent  ablutions  and  change  of 
garments  are  noticed  in  every  page  of  their  history. 
My  text  is  not  the  only  precept  of  neatness  that  can 
be  quoted  from  the  Bible.  The  wise  men  of  the 
East  supposed  there  wos  some  analogy  between  the 
purity  oi  the  body  and  the  mind ;  nor  is  this  a  vain 
unagmation. 

I  cannot  conclude  this  sermon  better  than  by  an 
extract  from  the  works  of  Count  Rumibrd,  who,  in 
few  and  strong  words,  has  fortified  my  doctrine : — 

*'  With  what  care  and  attention  do  the  feathered 
race  wash  themselves  and  put  their  plumage  in  or- 
der ;  and  how  perfectly  neat,  clean,  and  elegant  do 
they  ever  appear.  Among  the  beasts  of  the  fi^d, 
we  find  that  those  which  are  tiie  most  cleanly  are 
generally  the  most  gaj  and  cheerful,  or  are  distin- 
guished oy  a  certain  air  of  tranquillity  and  content- 
ment; and  singing-birds  are  always  remarkable  for 
the  neatness  of  their  plumage.  So  great  is  the  effect 
of  cleanliness  upon  man  that  it  extends  even  to  his 
moral  diarocter.  Virtue  never  dwelt  long  witli 
filth ;  nor  do  I  believe  there  ever  was  a  person  seru- 
pidouslj  attentive  to  cleanliness  who  was  a  consum- 
mate villain." 

^« 
DATID  EVEBETT, 

One  of  the  band  of  aoconipliahed  oontribntors  to 
Uie  Ihrfner's  Mtueum^  and  a  political  editor  him- 
self of  note,  was  bom  in  1769  at  Princeton, 


Ma.<)8achn8ett0.  He  fitted  himself  for  Dartmonth 
College,  and  is  on  the  list  of  graduates  for  the 
year  1795,  when  he  delivered  a  valedictonr 
roem,  with  this  generous  prophecy  of  the  growth 
of  the  ooontry : — 

The  Muse  proohetic  views  the  coming  day. 
When  federal  laws  beyond  the  line  shall  sway : 
Where  Spanish  indolence  inactive  lies. 
And  every  art  and  every  virtue  dies ; 
Where  pnde  and  avarice  their  empire  hold. 
Ignobly  great,  and  poor  amid  their  gold, — 
Columbi.V8  genius  shall  the  mind  inspire. 
And  fill  each  breast  with  patriotic  fire. 
Nor  east  nor  western  oceans  ^hall  confine 
The  generous  flame  that  dignifies  the  mind; 
0*er  all  the  earth  shall  Freedom's  banner  wave, 
The  tyrant  blast  and  liberate  the  slave : 
Plenty  and  peace  shall  spread  from  pole  to  pole. 

Till  earth's  grand  family  possess  one  souL* 

• 

PrevioQsly  to  entering  coU^e,  he  was  a  teadn 
er  in  the  grainmar-bchool  at  Kew  Ipswich,  wbero 
he  wrote  the  ianions  ^Qvenile  schoolboy  recita- 
tion for  one  of  his  pnoihs  Ephrsum  Farrar,  whi<^ 
has  been  made  so  well  known  to  the  public  in 
Bingham^flf  Columbian  Orator: — 

LOnS   SrOKBT  MS  ▲  SCHOOL   XXSIBITlOir,  BT   ▲  UXTUI  BOT 

BSVK2C  TEAIS  OLD.. 

Tou*d  scarae  expect  one  of  my  age 

To  speak  in  public  on  the  stage ; 

And  if  I  chance  to  fall  below 

Demosthenes  or  Cicero, 

Dont  view  me  with  a  critic's  eye. 

But  pass  my  imperfections  by. 

Large  streams  fn»m  little  fbantains  flow ; 

Tall  oaks  from  little  aooms  grow ; 

And  though  I  now  am  small  and  young. 

Of  judgment  weak  and  feeble  tongue. 

Yet  all  great  learned  men,  like  me. 

Once  learned  to  read  tiieir  A,  B>  C. 

But  why  may  not  Columbia's  soil 

Bear  men  as  great  as  Britain's  islel^— 

Exceed  what  Greece  and  Rome  have  donel^- 

Or  any  land  beneath  the  sun  f 

Mayn  t  Massachusetts  boast  as  great 

As  any  other  sister  State  ? 

Or  Where's  the  town,  po  &r  and  near, 

That  does  not  find  a  nval  here! 

Or  Where's  the  boy  but  three  feet  high 

Who's  made  improvement  more  tham  1 1 

These  thoughts  inspire  my  youthful  mind 

To  be  the  greatest  of  mankind : 

Great,  not  like  Casar,  stained  with  fah>od. 

But  only  great  as  I  am  good.^ 

Everetf  studied  law  in  Boston,  and  wrote  for 
Russell^s  Gazette  and  other  newspapers,  including 


♦  Lorin^s  **  Hoadred  Boston  Ormtors." 
t  Caleb  SlnRhftm,  thooompftor  of  tbtoprpdaetfoD, 
well  known,  u  its  way,  m  Webster's  bpoUlng  B«ok«  waa  a 
eehool  teacher,  and  aftorward&a  bookseller  of  Boston,  aad  had 
been  a  graduate  of  Dartmoath  in  1788^  As  a  director  of  the 
State  prison,  In  interested  himself  In  tiie  tnatnietloa  ct  tba 
yooneer  erlmiiuUa.  He  was  a  JeflbraoBtaa  la  poUrfca  Bis 
school  books  were,  besides  the  Colnmbtaii  Orator,  the  Axneri- 
can  Preceptor  a  book  of  selections  for  reading.  Tonne  Lady't 
Accidence.  He  also  WTot«  a  narrative  entitled  "Rie  BoBtcis. 
He  died  in  1817,  at  the  ace  of  sixty.— Allen's  Blo^  Diet. 

X  Mr.  Loring,  in  hts  Boston  Orators,  gives  an  aooouot  of  Far- 
raf,  the  original  speaker  <^  the  Hnes,  and  quotes  some  reiBarks 
by  Edward  Everett,  at  a  High  School  Examlnatton,  at  Gtan- 
bridge,  Jaly  88,  I860,  in  whi(&  he  alladea  to  this  "  IWrorite  Nt- 
tie  poem,  whidi  many  persona  have  done  me  the  booor  te 
ascribe  to  me,  bat  iriiidi  was  la  really  written  by  a  dMaat 
relatire  and  nameaako  of  mine,  and,  If  1  mistake  net,  belbre  I 
bom." 
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the  I^rmer^s  ITuseum^  then  under  the  manage- 
ment of  Deunie,  where  his  prose  papers,  Common 
Sense  in  DishabilUy  became  quite  popular.  They 
were  of  an  epigrammatic  turn,  employed  chiefly 
with  utilitarian  remarks  on  frugality  and  tempe- 
rance, in  the  maimer  of  Franklin,  and  were  col- 
lected in  1799  in  a  snuUl  volume.  The  same 
Tear  was  also  published,  from  the  same  source, 
his  Farmer^s  Monitor,  He  contributed  also  to  a 
literary  paper  called  the  Nightingale  in  1796. 

Everett  wrote  a  tragedy  calle<l  Do/raneel,  or 
the  Persian  Patriot^  which  was  acted  and  pub- 
lished at  Boston  in  1800.  It  is  called,  on  the  title- 
page,  *^an  original  drama,^*  and,  to  the  author^s 
name,  U  added,  ^^  corrected  and  iinprovod  by  a 
literary  friend.*^  Originid  it  wa^,  in  reference  to 
Uie  pi-oductions  then,  as  now,  taken  from  foreign 
authors  for  the  American  stage ;  but  its  composi- 
tion belongs  to  a  large  class  of  English  produc- 
tions, happily  long  since  antiquated.  Any  one 
who  turns  over  the  dramatic  writings  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  will  meet  with  abundance  of 
such  Orca^tos,  ludamoras,  and  Zaphiras  as  figure 
in  this  piece:  such  stratagems,  prisons,  and 
despair — 

Where  Melancholy  eannot  count  her  sighs, 
And  sorrow  keeps  uo  calendar  but  tears. 

Act  y.  8&  L 

Judged,  however,  by  its  own  literary  fashion,  it 
is  not  without  its  moderate  elegdnces  and  proprie- 
ties. A  few  lines  of  the  PrtJlogue  will  show  its 
scope,  and  its  appeal  to  American  patriotism : — 

While  in  the  court  the  supple  pander  shines. 
And  cheerless  virtue  in  the  dungeon  pines ; 
The  elder  world's  disasters  rise  to  view, 
To  foil  the  stubborn  virtues  of  the  new: 
While  these  in  contrast  on  the  stage  appear,— 
There  the  proud  despot — ^the  firm  patriot  here ; 
That  rob'd  in  power,  this  arm*d  with  nature's  laws: 
From  scenes  like  these  the  bard  his  moral  drawa 

In  the  Prologue  also,  the  author  himself  ap^ 
pears,  to  ask  that  indulgence  from  the  public,  and 
that  deprecation  of  the  cridc^s  eye  which  his  lit- 
tle pupils  and  their  descendants  have  so  often 
supplicated  from  more  indulgent  circles  of  family 
friends : — 

To  eapdous  critics,  versed  in  scenic  laws. 
He  dares  not  trust  the  merits  of  his  cause. 
View  then,  ye  lib'ral,  with  a  candid  eye,    - 
Kill  not  the  bird  that  first  attempts  to  fly ; 
But  aid  his  efforts  with  parental  care, 
"Till  his  weak  pinions  learA  to  ply  the  air :  # 
'Till  the  young  pupil  dare  alofl  to  rise, 
And  soar,  with  bolder  flights,  his  native  skies. 

In  1804,  Everett  delivered  a  Fourth  of  July 
Oration  at  Amherst,  and  in  September,  a  Masonic 
Oration,  at  Washington,  N.  H.  In  1809  he 
edited  the  Boston  Patriot,  and  in  1812  The  Pilot, 
a  paper  in  the  interest  of  De  Witt  Clinton  for  j,he 
presidency.  He  wrote  a  series  of  papers  on  the 
Apocalypse,  which  were  published  in  a  pamphlet. 
He  left  Boston  in  1813  for  Marietta,  Ohio,  with 
the  purpose  of  establishing  a  newspaper,  but 
death  interrupted  his  plans  at  that  place,  Dec* 
21,  of  the  same  year.* 


*  Ketteirs  Amtriosn  Poetry,  IL  lid;  Bncklngbun's  News- 
paper Lltentsre,  U.  213;  Loring's  Uandred  ^ton  Orators, 
tded.840. 
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The  author  pf  the  Retrospect  of  the  Eighteenth 
Century,  a  work  still  va.lued  for  its  taste,  judg- 
ment, and  fidelity,  was  torn  in  1769  in  the  town 
of  Dover  in  Delaware,  the  son  of  a  Scottish  cler- 
gvman,  who  passed  forty -three  years  of  ministe- 
nal  duty  in  that  place,  one  among  the  many  ex- 
amples of  sound  literary  and  fiunily  influence  ra- 
diating from  the  old  American  pulpit 


<^^^ii4fu^  r^^^^^!^^ 


The  life  of  Samnd  Miller  was  passed  in  pasto« 
ral  duties  as  a  Presbyterian  clergyman  in  New 
York,  which  he  discharged  for  twenty  years  from 
1798,  and  as  Professor  of  Eodesiastical  History 
and  Church  Government  in  the  Theological  Semi- 
nary of  Princeton,  to  which  he  was  called  in  1813, 
and  which  he  held  for  thirty-six  years,  till  his 
decease  Jan.  7, 1850.  During  this  period  of  edu- 
cational service  he  was  contemporary  in  the  insti- 
tution with  the  sincere  and  amiable  Alexander, 
whose  son,  in  the  recently  published  memoirs  of 
his  father,  has  pmd  a  generous  tribute  to  his  me- 
mory. *'  Dr.  Miller,"  says  he,  "  came  from  the 
triuiiing  of  city  life,  and  from  an  eminently 
polished  and  literary  circle.  Of  fine  person  and 
courtly  manners,  he  set  a  high  value  on  all  that 
makes  society  dignified  and  attractive.  He  was 
pre-eminently  a  man  of  system  and  method,  go- 
verning himself,  even  in  the  minutest  particulars, 
by  exact  rule.  His  daily  exerdse  was  measured 
to  the  moment;  and  for  half  a  century  he  >vrote 
standing.  He  was  a  gentleman  of  the  old  school, 
though  as  easy  as  he  was  noble  in  his  bearing; 
full  of  conversation,  brilliant  in  company,  rich  in 
anecdote,  and  universally  admired.  As  a  preacher 
he  was  cleai*  without  brilliancy,  accustomed  to 
laborious  and  critical  preparation,  relying  little  on 
the  excitement  of  the  occasion,  but  rapid  with 
his  pen,  and  gifted  with  a  tenacious  memory  and 
a  strong  sonorous  voice;  always  instructive,  al- 
ways calm,  always  accurate."* 

Miller's  Bri^  Betrospeet  of  the  Eighteenth 
Centwry,  containing  a  Sketch  of  the  Bevolutions 
and  Improvements  in  Science,  Arts,  and  LitercUure 
during  that  period,  was  published  in  two  volumes 
in  1808.  It  was  executed  with  care  and  in  a  ju- 
dicious spirit,  enhanced  by  its  pleasing  style.  Its 
survey  of  the  progress  of  the  intellectual  elements 
of  society  was  fidl  and  fiur  for  the  period,  and 
may  still  be  consulted  with  profit  and  pleasure. 
The  portion  devoted  to  the  early  American  litera- 
ture, the  scholars  and  men  of  letters  who  promot- 
ed the  edncation  of  the  infant  state,  is  in  a  spirit 
which  all  suceeeding  writers  who  traverse  the 
ground  may  be  emulous  of.  It  is  thoughtful,  pa- 
triotic, and  sincere.  This  work  originally  grew 
out  of  a  pastoral  discourse  delivered  by  the  author 
on  the  first  day  of  the  new  oentnry,  and  was  de<li- 
cated  to  John  Dickinson,  the  author  of  the  Far* 
mer's  Letters.  It  includes  the  consideration  of 
the    mechanical  sciences,  chemistry,   medicine, 


«  Life  of  Archibald  Alexander,  p.  880. 
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mathematics  and  some  of  its  appDcations,  the 
fine  arte,  and  a  liberal  disonssion  of  Jiterature  in 
its  several  departments  of  original  composition, 
and  in  the  advancement  and  study  of  the  ancient 
and  oriental  and  of  the  European  langoages.  This 
formed  bat  the  first  part  of  a  contemplated  work, 
the  other  three  portions  of  which  were  to  embrace 
Theology,  Morals,  and  Religion,  and  to  present 
**  the  great  events  in  the  Christian  Chnrch,  in  the 
Moral  World,  and  in  Political  Principles  and  Esta- 
blishments daring  the  century,^*  a  comprehensive 
design  which  the  author  never  carried  out. 

From  1806  to  1814  Dr.  Miller  was  Correspond- 
ing Secretary  to  the  New  York  Historical  So- 
ciety. He  delivered  before  that  body,  A  DU- 
eourss  designed  to  Commemorate  the  Dueotery 
of  Kew  York^  September  4,  1809,  being  the  eom- 
pletion  of  the  second  century  since  that  event,* 

In  1818  he  published  in  an  octavo  volume  of 
more  than  four  hundred  pages  the  Memoirs  of  his 
associate  the  Rev.  Dr.  Jolm  Rodgers,  pastor  of 
the  Wall  street  and  Brick  Churches  in  New  York.t 
It  containsa  narrative  of  the  growth  of  the  Pres- 
byterian Cnurch  in  New  Yorl^  with  much  histo- 
rical information  of  general  interest  expressed 
with  elegance  of  style.  Of  the  learning  of  the 
old  school  of  clergymen  in  the  country  he  says : — 

Many  persons  are  npt  to  suppose  that  the  race  of 
divines  who  flourished  in  oar  country  seventy  or 
eighty  years  ago,  though  pious  and  excellent  men, 
hnd  a  very  scanty  supply  of  books,  and  in  many 
cases  a  still  more  scanty  education,  compared  with 
the  divines  of  later  years,  and  especially  of  the  pre- 
sent day.  Tliis  opinion  is  not  only  erroneous  out 
grossly  so.  Those  venerable  fathers  of  the  Ameri- 
can Church  were  more  deeply  learned  than  most  of 
their  sons.  They  read  more,  and  thooght  more, 
than  we  are  rea<iy  to  imagine,  ^e  greater  part  of 
the  books  of  ancient  learning  and  ponderous  erudi- 
tion, which  are  now  to  be  found  on  this  side  of  the 
Atlantic,  were  imported  and  studied  by  those  great 
and  eood  men.  Original  works  are  actually  in  fewer 
ban^  in  our  day,  compared  with  the  number  of 
readers,  than  in  theirs.  They  read  solidly  and 
deeply:  we  hurry  over  compends  and  iudexesi 
They  studied  systematically  as  well  as  extensively ; 
our  reading  is  more  desultory,  as  well  as  more  super- 
ficial We  have  more  of  the  belles-lettres  polish, 
but  as  biblical  critics,  and  as  profound  theologians, 
we  must  undoubtedly  yield  to  them  the  palm  of  ex- 
cellence. 

This  is  well  said  in  reference  to  the  labors  of 
the  old  American  fathers.  It  should  be  remem- 
bered that  it  was  written  in  1818,  and  that  Dr. 
Miller  lived  to  >ee  a  new,  thorough,  and  profound 
coarse  of  theological  study  established  in  the 
country. 

In  1827  he  pubHshed  Letters  on  Clerical  Man- 
ners and  Habits;  addressed  to  a  Student  in  the 


♦  Colls.  N.  Y.  Hist  8oc  vol.  L 

t  John  Bodsers,  wboee  name  Is  remembered  with  great  re- 
spect in  New  York,  wss  a  nsttre  of  Boston,  Msmi,  bom  in  17S7, 
of  Irish  psrenuge.  He  was  a  disdple  of  Wbltefleld  aaavoatb, 
and  was  educated  at  the  Academy  <»f  the  Ber.  Samuel  Blair 
at  Fog's  Manor  in  Chester  county.  Pa.  He  was  with  Davies 
the  preacher  (afterwards  President  of  Princeton)  in  Virginia. 
He  came  to  New  Tork'in  1766.  His  degree  of  Doctor  of  Diri- 
nity  was  conferred  by  the  Unirerslty  of  Edinburgti.  through 
the  agency  of  three  distingalshed  persons.    Whitefleld  sug- 

Sated  tlie  matter  to  Franklin,  who  obtained  the  faror  through 
r.  Bobertaon.  In  the  Bevolutlonary  war  he  was  a  correspon- 
dent of  Washlnffton.  He  died  in  New  York,  May  7, 1811,  in 
hU  eigb^-foarto  year. 


Theohgieal  Seminary  at  Princeton;  in  ^idddi 
he  reviews  the  various  positions  of  the  clergyman ; 
in  his  study,  in  society,  his  mode  of  writing, 
thinking,  and  conversation;  in  the  economy  of 
health,  usefulness,  reputation,  and  tiie  preserva- 
tion of  a  sound,  judicious  pietv. 

In  1840  Dr.  MiUer  publisheil  his  Memoir^ the 
Bet.  Charles  Nishet*  the  first Preadent  oi Dick- 
inson College,  whose  acquaintance  he  had  made 
in  1791,  when  he  vidted  him  at  Carlisle  to  seek 
the  opportimity  of  hearing  his  coarse  of  Theolo- 
gical Lecturers  a  genial  specimen  of  biography, 
with  much  interest  in  the  c(H>ioas  and  intere^ing 
onginal  material 

£dward  Miller,  the  brother  of  the  preceding, 
was  bom  at  Dover  May  9, 17G0.  He  was  educat- 
ed at  the  Academy  at  Nowai-k  in  Delaware,  con- 
ducted with  eminent  ability  by  two  clergymen, 
Doctor  Francis  Allison  and  Aitxander  McDowell 
He  studied  medicine  at  Dover  Avith  Dr.  diaries 
Ridgely,  and  afterwards  in  1781-2  in  the  Military 
hospital  at  Baskingridge,  New  Jersey.  In  the 
last  year  he  embarked  as  surgeon  in  an  aimed 
ship  bound  for  France,  and  in  a  year's  abaenoe 
acquired  a  knowledge  of  the  French  language. 
He  returned  to  pursue  his  pn^ession  in  Delaware, 
and  in  1796  became  a  practitioner  of  medidne  in 
Kew  York,  where  he  engaged  with  Dr.  Mitchill 
and  Dr.  Elihn  H.  Smith  in  the  publication  of  the 
first  journal  of  the  kind  ever  printed  in  the  coun- 
try, the  Medical  Bepository^  commenced  in  1797. 
Its  conductors  were  members  of  a  ^^  Friendly 
Club,''  which  was  a  nnclens  at  its  weekly  recep- 
tions for  the  intellect  of  the  city.  Dunl^  who 
wrote  an  account  of  ICDer,*  has  left  a  record  of 
this  social  circle  in  New  York,  which  also  includ- 
ed, besides  himself  then  Manager  of  the  New 
York  Theatre,  James  Kent  then  Recorder  of  the 
city,  Anthony  Bleecker  the  lawyer  and  master  in 
chancery,  Charlee  Brockden  iBrown,  William 
Walton  Woolsey,  George  Muirson  Woo^s^,  John 
Wells  the  lawyer,  William  Johnson  the  Sapreme 
Court  reporter,  and  the  Rev.  Dr.  Samnel  Miller. 

Edward  MiUer  died  March  17,  1812. 

His  writings  on  medical  topics,  including  his 
report  on  the  yellow  fever,  were  published  in  a 
volume.  His  medical  repntation  stood  hi^,  and 
his  titerary  and  social  qualities  ^ideared  him  to 
his  friends. 

* 

DE  WITT  CUNTON. 

The  myne  of  Clinton  has  long  been  oninent  in 
the  annals  of  New  York.  George  Clint<m  was 
the  governor  of  the  province  from  1743  to  1758, 
and  the  name  of  his  son,  Sir  Henry  Clinton,  is 
familiar  to  every  reader  of  the  history  of  the 
American  Revolution. 

These  were,  however,  but  distantly  related  to 
the  family  with  whom  we  are  concerned.  The 
first  who  is  mentioned  of  the  direct  ancestors  of 
De  Witt  Clinton  was  William  Cfinton,  an  ofiScer 
in  the  army  of  Charles  the  First.  After  the  exe- 
cution of  that  monarch  he  took  reinge  in  the 
north  of  Ireland,  where  he  died,  leaving  an  orphan 
son,  James,  only  two  years  of  age. 


«  Memoir  of  the  Ber.  Obarles  Nlsbet,  D.D^  late  PreeldsBt 
of  Dipkioson  College,  Oarliale.  New  ToA :  Ovtet.  Itoec 
pp.867. 

t  Tike  Monthly  Beoorder,  Hew  Totk,  Apif],  181& 
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His  son,  on  juriving  at  man^s  estate,  visited 
England  for  the  purpose  of  endeavoring  to  re- 
cover his  patrimony,  which  had  been  confiscated. 
He  fiiiled  in  this,  but  was  successful  in  a  suit  of 
a  matrimonial  nature,  as  he  returned  home  with 
a  bride,  Elizabeth,  the  daughter  of  a  Captain 
Smith,  fonnerly  of  Oromweirs  anny.  Their  son 
Oharle-s  born  in  1690,  organized  in  1729  a  large 
body  of  emigrants^  and  sailed  with  them  for  Ame- 
rica. They  landed  at'  Cape  Cod.  In  1781  Clin- 
ton purchased  land  in  Ulster  county,  eight  miles 
west  of  the  Hudson,  aud  built  a  house  surrounded 
by  a  palisade  to  protect  himself  torn  the  Indians. 
Here  he  resided  until  his  death,  November  19, 
1778.  He  left  four  sons,  Alexander,  Charles, 
James,  a  brigadier-general  in  the  Revolutionarv 
army,  who  died  in  1812,  and  Geoi^ge,  also  a  bn- 
gadier-general  in  the  anny,  and  Governor  of  the 
8tate  of  New  York,  from  the  formation  of  the 
constitution  in  1777  to  1795,  and  afterwards  from 
1801  to  1804.  He  wa<«  elected  Vice-President 
of  liie  United  States  in  1804,  and  died  in  that 
office,  1812. 

De  Witt  Clinton,  the  son  of  General*  J^mes  Clin- 
ton and  Marv  De  Witt,  was  bom  March  "2,  1769, 
at  his  father  s  residence  in  Orange  county,  N.  Y. 
He  was  prepared  for  college  at  the  academy  un- 
der the  charge-  of  Mr.  John  Addison  at  Kingston, 
almost  the  only -school  of  eminence  open  in  the 
state  during  the  Revolution,  entered  the  junior 
class  of  Columbia  College  in  1784,  and  was  the 
first  student  received  by  that  institution  unc^er  its 
new  orgjmization  after  the  war.  He  was  one  of 
the  graduating  class  in  1786.  Clinton  studied 
law  with  Samuel  Jones,  and  was  admitted  to  the 
bar.  He  was  shortly  after  appointed  private  se- 
cretary of  his  uncle,  George  Clinton,  the  governor 
of  the  state,  and  retained  the  office  until  a  change 
of  administration  in  1795. 

In  1797  he  was  elected  a  member  of  the  house 
of  assembly,  in  1798  a  state  senator,  and  in  186l 
a  Senator  of  the  United  States.  In  1803  he  was 
ebosen  Mayor  of  the  City  of  New  York,  and, 
with  a  single  exception,  annually  re-elected  until 
1815.  In  1817  he  was  elected  (Governor  of  the 
State  of  New  York,  and  re-elected  in  1820.  In 
1822  he  declined  again  oppearing  a?  a  candidate. 

In  1823,  after  the  celebration  at  Albany  of  the 
completion  of  the  great  work  with  which  his 
name  is  inseparably  identified,  he  was  removed 
from  the  office  of  canal  commissioner.  This  un- 
just and  absurd  proceeding  aroused  the  feelings 
of  the  people  of  the  state  so  wannly  in  Ma  favor 
that  he  was  elected  governor  of  the  state  in  1824 
by  a  majority  of  20,000.  He  remained  in  office 
until  his  sudden  death,  February  11,  1828. 

Clinton  Was  an  active  promoter  of  the  free- 
school  and  other  great  educational  movements  of 
the  state.  He  was  also  an  influential  member  of 
the  literary  aud  scientific  associations  of  his  time, 
and  a  liberal  promoter  of  the  charitable  institu- 
tions of  the  state  and  city.  His  occasional  ad- 
dresses before  these  institutions  constitute  his 
chief  literary  labors. 

Clinton  was  Vice-President  of  the  New  York 
ffistorical  Society  from  1810  to  1817,  and  Presi- 
dent from  1817  to  1820.  He  was  always  a  great 
promoter  of  its  interests.  In  1811  he  delivered 
his  elaborate  Dmqurse  on  the  Iroqiiois^  at  an  an- 
hiversary  meeting  of  that  body.    In  1814  he  drew 


up  a  memorial  to  the  legislature  in  its  behalf  in 
which  he  classified  the  history  of  the  state  under 
four  periods :  of  the  aborigines,  the  Dutch  occu- 
pancy for  about  half  a  century,  the  English  rulo 
for  more  than  a  century,  and  the  period  since  the 
Revolution,  showing  the  measures  necessary  to 
be  tal^n  at  each  stage  for  the  preservation  of  the 
nationiEd  records.  A  grant  was  received  in  con- 
sequence from  the  legislature,  which  secured  to 
the  society  means  for  the  purchase  of  a  large  p<N> 
lion  of  its  valuable  library.  ^ 

In  the  same  year,  1814,  he  delivered  his  Intro- 
ductory Discour$6  before  the  Literary  and  Philo- 
eophieal  Society  of  Kew  Yorh^  of  which  he  was 
president.  It  is  an  exhaustive  scholar's  review  of 
the  pa^  and  present  stato  of  literature  and  science, 
describing  the  iiupediments  to  their  cultivation  in 
the  colony  of  New  York  under  the  general  provin- 
cial inflnences,  the  population  speaking  a  foreign 
language  for  a  time ;  the  confusion  of  the  Revo- 
lution ;  the  evils  of  party  spint  afterwards,  with 
the  absence,  in  consequence  of  the  industrial  de- 
mands of  the  state,  of  a  literary  class  by  profes- 
sion :  while  he  finds  new  advantages  in  the  free- 
dom of  the  state,  the  growth  of  ct)mmerce,  and  a 
perpetual  incentive  to  the  excitement  of  genius  in 
the  pure  and  healthful  climate.  From  these  reflec- 
tions he  passes  to  the  consideration  of  the  pecu- 
liar objects  of  the  Society,  presenting  the  claims 
and  opportunities  of  the  studies  of  geology,  zo- 
ology, botany,  agriculture,  and  medicine.  The 
notes  and  illustrations,  which  constitute  three 
times  the  bulk  of  the  text,  are  a  repository  of  in- 
teresting and  profitable  reading  on  these  various 
themes.  In  these  matters  Clinton  was  in  earnest ; 
and  when  the  wags  of  the  day,  who  opposed  his 
politics,  mixed  up  his  literature  and  science  with 
their  ridictde,  he  showed  that  he  was  master  of 
these  lighter  weapons  as  well.  The  satirists,  who 
amused  themselves  with  his  grave,  philosophical 
pursuits,  were  made  to  feel  the  edge  of  his  wit 
and  pleasantry. 

In  1820  Clinton  sketehed  the  incidents  of  a 
tour  to  the  west,  along  the  line  of  the  Erie  canal, 
in  a  series  of  letters  written  in  the  character  of 
an  Irish  gentleman  travelling  in  America,  which 
were  published  in  the  Kew  York  Statesman^  aud 
afterwards  collected  in  a  volume,  in  1822,  with 
the  title,  Letters  on  the  Natural  Hietory  and  In- 
ternal Reeourees  of  the  State  of  Keu>  York,  They 
present  a  curious  picture  of  the  novel  topics  of  in- 
terest at  this  recent  period,  in  what  is  now^ 
thanks  to  such  laborers  as  Clinton,  so  well  de- 
veloped and  thoroughly  familiar  a  region.  The 
f^-eshness  of  his  fancy,  and  activitjr  of  his  mind, 
give  a  zest  -to  his  minute  observations  of  natural 
scenery,  climate,  and  productions,  constantly  en- 
livened by  his  ardent  nationality,  and  taste  for 
poetic  and  literary  cultivation.  The  Letters  of, 
Hibernicus  are  genial  and  animated  throughout, 
and  well  deserve  to  be  annotated,  and  find  a 
home,  which  would  have  been  a  consimimation 
of  the  author's  literary  ambition,  in  the  thousands 
of  school-district  libraries  which  now  adorn  his 
native  state. 

The  Hon.  W.  W.  Campbell  has  reprinted,  in  the 
Life  and  Writings  of  Clinton,  his  private  iournal 
of  his  exploration  in  1810,  in  company  with  other 
commissioners,  of  the  central  portion  of  the  state 
with  reference  t(i  the  proposed  Erie  oanaL    It  is 
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a  pleasant  off-hand  record,  and  gives  a  curious 
picture  of  the  primitive  day8  of  Western  New 
York.  This  was  one  of  his  first  pubHo  serviced 
in  reference  to  this  gi'eat  state  enteri)rise,  "pro- 
nounced by  Presideut  Madison  too  g^at  an  un- 
dertaking for  the  resources  of  the  entire  Union  to 
accomplish.  Clinton  had  faith  then  and  ever  in 
Kb  feasibility  and  advantages.  He  continued  \U 
firm  and  active  nromtiter  and  friend  nntil  he 
passed  in  triumph  down  iu  entire  length,  and 
poured  the  waters  of  Erie  into  the  Atlantic  ocean. 

Clinton  was  twice  married.  His  first  wife  was 
Maria,  eldest  daughter  of  Walter  Franklin ;  and 
his  second  Catharine,  daughter  of  Dr.  Thomas 
Jones,  "all  of  this  city."  In  1863  a  noble  colos- 
sal statue  of  bronze,  modelled  and  cast  by  H.  K. 
Browne,  was  placed  by  a  public  subscription  over 
his  remains  in  GreenwotHl  Cemetery. 

In  person  Governor  Clinton  was  over  six  feet 
in  height^  and  well  proportioned.  His  counte- 
nance ilif>played  an  ample  forehead,  regular  fea- 
tures, and  an  amiable  and  dignified  expression. 
As  a  public  speaker  he  was  impressive,  but  not 
animated.* 

raoTTifoiAL  nrrLUEKCMOK  umuTirmH- ntoM  nra  Dmcointa 
Bxrou  TiuB  Lrnuuutr  ajio  ruiLosoriuoAL  §ocunt. 

There  is  something  in  the  nature  of  provincial 
government  which  tends  to  engender  Action,  nnd  to 
prevent  the  expansion  of  iul^ect  It  inevitably 
creates  two  distinct  interests;  one  regarding  the 
colony  as  subservient  in  every  respect  to  the  mother 
country,  and  the  other  rising  up  in  opposition  to  this 
asBumntion.  The  governor  and  principal  magistrates 
who  aerive  their  appointments  from  an  eartriiiBic 
source,  feel  independent  of  the  peo|^le  over  whom 
they  are  placed.  The  operation  of  this  principle  has 
been  powerfully  experienced  in  our  territonal  go- 
yenmicQta,  which  have  been  the  comitant  theatre  of 
intestine  tliviuons;  and  when  the  human  mind  is 
called  away  Ihan  tiie  interest  of  science,  to  aid,  by 
its  faculties,  the  a^tatiuns  of  party,  little  can  be  ex- 
pected from  energies  thus  perverted  and  abused.  The 
aunals  of  our  colonial  state  present  a  continual  aon- 
troversy  between  the  ministers  of  the  crown,  and  the 
representatives  of  the  people.  What  did  the  governor 
and  judges  ca're  for  a  country  where  they  were 
strangers!  where  their  continuance  was  transient; 
and  to  which  they  were  att:iched  by  no  tie  that 
reaches  the  human  heart  Their  offices  emanated 
from  another  country ; — to  that  source  tliey  looked 
for  patronage  and  support,  to  that  alone  their  views 
extended ;  and  having  got,  what  Archimedes  wanted, 
another  world  on  which  to  erect  their  engines,  they 
governed  this  at  pleasure. 

The  colonial  governors  were,  generally  speaking, 
little  entitled  to  respect  They  were  delegated  to 
this  country  not  as  men  qualified  to  govern,  but  as 
men  whose  wants  drove  them  into  exile ;  not  as  men 
entitled  bv  merit  to  their  high  eminence,  but  ns  men 
who  owed  it  to  the  solicitations  of  powerful  friends 
-and  to  the  influence  of  court  intrigue.  Thus  circum- 
stanced and  tlius  characterised,  is  it  wonderful  to 
find  them  sometimes  patrolling  the  city  disguised  in 
female  dress ;  at  other  times  assailing  tne  .representa- 
tives of  the  people  with  the  most  virulent  abuse, 
and  defrauding  tne  province  by  the  most  despicnble 
acts  of  peculation ;  and  at  all  times  despising  know*- 
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ledge,  and  overlooking  the  public  prosperity  f  Jpstiee, 
however,  requires  that  we  ahoiikl  except  from  tJbia 
censure  Hunter  and  Burnet  Hunter  was  a  mao  ei 
wit,  a  correspondent  of  Swift,  and  a  friend  <d 
Addison.  Burnet,  the  son  of  the  celebrated  Baahop 
of  Salisbury,  was  devoted  to  literature ;  they  were 
the  best  governors  that  ever  presided  over  Um 
colony. 

The  love  of  Came  is  the  most  active  principle  of  our 
nature.  To  be  honoured  when  living — to  be  vene- 
rated when  dead — is  the  parent  source  of  those 
writings  which  have  illuminated— of  those  aetiona 
which  have  benefited  and  dazzled  mankind.  AH 
that  poetry  has  created,  that  philosophy  haa  dis- 
covered, that  heroism  has  performed,  may  be  princi- 
pally ascribed  to  this  exulted  passion.    True  it  is, 

When  fame's  loud  tmnip  batb  blown  its  noblest  blaat, 
Thoofh  Ions  the  soand,  the  echo  sleeps  at  last; 
And  glonr,  like  the  pbcnlx  'midat  her  Area, 
Exliales  ber  odours,  blazes,  and  ex] 


expires. 
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Tet,  as  long  as  man  is  susceptible  of  sublime 
emotions,  so  long  will  he  coiuimt  himself  to  this 
master  feeling  of  a  noble  nature.  What  would 
have  become  of  the  sublime  work  of  Milton,  if  he 
had  written  for  the  fifteen  pounds  which  he  received 
from  the  bookseller;  and  where  would  have  been 
the  writings  of  Bacon,  if  he  had  not  aspired  to  im- 
mortal fiune?  **  My  name  and  memory,**  said  tliis 
prince  of  philosophers,  in  his  will,  **  I  leave  to  foreign 
nationa,  and  to  myown  eeuntryinan  after  aome  time 
be  passed  over.**  When  with  one  hand  hedemoUsbed 
tiie  philosophy  of  the  schools,  and  with  the  other 
erected  a  magnificent  temple  dedicated  to  truth  and 
genuine  knowledge,  he  was  animated  in  his  pro- 
gress, and  cheered  in  his  exertions  by  the  persoaaon 
that  after  ages  would  erect  an  imperishaole  monu- 
ment to  his  fame. 

But  in  order  that  this  pasnon  may  have  its  full 
scope  and  complete  operation,  it  is  not  only  necessary 
that  there  ahould  be  a  proper  subject,  but  a  suitable 
place,  and  an  enliefatened  public  The  actor,  ia 
order  to  act  well  his  part,  must  have  a  good  theatre 
and  a  respectable  audience  Would  Demosthenes 
and  Cicero  have  astonished  mankind  by  their  oratorr, 
if  they  had  spoken  in  Sparta  or  in  Carthage  ?  would 
Addison  have  written  his  Spectators  in  Kamlschatka, 
or  Locke  his  work  on  the  underatanding  at  Madrid! 
destroy  the  inducement  to  act,  take  away  the  capa- 
citv  to  judge,  and  aunUiilate  the  value  of  Applause, 
and  poetry  sinks  into  dulness ;  philosophy  loses  its 
powers  of  research ;  and  eloquence  evaporates  into 
froth  and  mummery. 

A  provincial  government,  like  ours  hefore  the 
revolution,  was  entirely  incompetent  to  call  into 
activity  this  ennobling  propensity  of  our  nature. 
A  small  population,  scattered  over  an  extensive 
country,  and  composed  almost  entirely  of  strangers 
to  literature ;  a  government  derivative  and  depeo- 
dent,  without  patronage  and  influence,  4ind  ia 
hostility  to  Uie  public  sentiment ;  a  people  divided 
into  political  and  religious  parties,  and  a  parent 
country  watching  all  uieir  movements  with  a  siep* 
mothers  feelings,  and  keepius  down  their  prosperity 
with  the  arm  of  power,  could  not  be  expected  to 
produce  those  literary  worthies  who  liave  illuminated 
the  other  hemisphere. 

History  jiistities  the  remark  that  ^e  govemmeota, 
although  happier  in  themselves,  are  as  oppressive  to 
their  provinces  as  despotic  ones.  It  was  a  c<niunon 
saying  in  Greece,  that  a  free  man  in  Sparta  was  the 
freest  man:  and  a  slave,  the  greatest  slave  in  the 
worid.  This  remark  may  be  justly  i^^ad  to  the 
ancient  republics  which  had  proviacea  under  their 
control     The  people  of  the  parent  oountry  w«« 
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free,  and  those  remote  were  h«raaied  with  all  kinds 
of  exactions,  borne  down  by  the  high  hand  of  op- 
pression, and  under  the  snbjeotion  of  a  military 
aeepotism.  The  colonial  system  of  modem  times  is 
equally  calculated  to  buildf  np  the  mother  ooontry 
on  the  depression  of  its  colonies.  That  all  tiieir  ex- 
ports shall  go  to,  and  all  their  imports  be^  derived 
mm  it,  is  tile  fondamental  principle.  Admitting  oc- 
eaaionnl  departares  from  this  system,  is  it  possible 
that  an  inmnt  country,  so  bandaged  and  cramped, 
eouM  attain  to  that  matvrity  of  growth,  which  is 
essential  to  the  promotion  and  -enconrogement  of 
Hteratnre  f  Accordingly  we  do  not  find  in  any  colony 
of  modem  times  any  peculiar  devotion  to  letters,  or 
any  extraordinary  progress  in  the  cnltiration  of  the 
hmnan  imnd.  The  most  fertile  soil — ^the*most  be- 
nign cHroate— all  that  nature  can  prodoce,  and  art 
ean  perfect,  are  incompetent  to  remove  the  be- 
nmnbing  effects  which  a  provincial  and  dependent 
position  operates  upon  the  efforts  of  genius. 

PArmS— ROM   TBB  UTTBBS  OP  IHBESHICITB. 

Canandaiffua^  ifwne^  1830. 
Mt  DcAa  Sim, 

'  In  every  country  or  village  inn,  the  bar-room  is 
the  coffee  room,  exchange,  or  |^ace  of  inteUigenoe, 
where  all  the  quidnuncs,  newsmongers,  and  politi- 
cians of  the  district  resort»  and  where  strang^ers  and 
travellers  make  their  first  entry.  Neither  niy  taste, 
my  habits,  nor  my  convenience  will  admit  p/^  gorge- 
ous or  showy  equipments,  and  when  I  therefore  take 
my  seat  in  the  oxiravanseras,  there  is  nothing  in  my 
appearance  to  attract  particular  attention.  Many  a 
person  with  whom  I  nave  held  conversations,  has 
undoubtedly  forgotten  the  subject,  as  well  as  tlie 
company.  In  the  desultory  and  rapid  manner  in 
which  such  conferences  are  generally  managed,  a 
stranger  is  liable  to  mistake  names  and  titles  of  office. 
I  have  no  doubt  but  this  has  been  my  case  fre- 
quently :  I  nday  have  styled  a  major  a  colonel,  and 
A  sheriff  a  judffe,  and  if  so,  I  assure  you  without  the 
moat  distant  idea  of  ginng  offence. 

Cim*d  be  tbe  rerse  however  tweet  they  flow. 
Which  tends  to  make  one  worthy  man  my  tQ% 
01  ve  rlrtao  scandal,  innocence  a  fear, 
Or  from  the  meek-ey*d  virgin  draw  a  tear. 

Vdncy  told  me  in  Paris,  that  he  travelled  all  over 
♦he  west  on  foot  My  countrymen,  Dr.  M'Nevin  and 
Dr.  Goldsmith,  perambulated  a  great  portion  of 
Europe ;  and  Wilson,  the  father  of  American  Orni- 
thology, was  almost  always  a  pedestrian  traveller. 
How  cautious  ought  people  to  be  when  in  company 
with  strangers.  I  have  heard  folly  from  the  mouths 
<^  lawgivers,  and  ribaldry  in  the  conversations  of 
the  notables  of  the  land.  Unnoticed,  u:  .observed, 
reclining  on  my  chair  in  the  bar-room,  I  have  seen 
human  nature  without  disguise — ^the  artificial  great 
man  exhibiting  his  importance— the  humble  under- 
strapper listening  like  a  blacksmith  to  a  tailor's  news 
— ^the  oracle  of  the  place  mounted  on  his  tripod,  and 
pronouncing  his  opinions  with  solemn  eravity.  O ! 
if  I  had  been  recognised  as  a  traveller  from  the 
eastern  world — a  keen  observer  of  human  nature — 
and  a  recorder  of  what  I  saw,  I  humbly  hope  that 
much  nonsense  would  have  been  spare<^  ana  many 
improper  exhibitions  prevented ;  but  then  I  would 
have  seen  man  at  a  masquerade.  I  now  derive  light 
from  my  obscurity,  and  observe  this  worid  as  it  is. 
My  pliun  dress,  my  moderate  expenditures,  my  un- 
obtnisive  behaviour,  avert  particular  remark.  It  is 
only  in  the  society  of  such  men  as  I  meet  with  in 
this  place,  that  I  am  considered  ns  of  the  least  im- 
portance. The  prevalent  conversations  all  over  this 
federal  republic,  are  on  the  subjects  of  political  ex- 
citement. After  some  sage  remarks  on  the  weather, 
which  compose  the  exordium  of  all  conversations, 


the  man  of  America,  like  the  man  of  Athens,  asks. 
What  newif    It  is  needless  to  say,  that  I  have 
steered  entirely  dear  of  political'  and  theological 
strife.    I  hardly  understand  the  nomenclature  of 
parties.    They  are  all  republicans,  and  vet  a  portion 
of  the  people  assume  the  title  of  republican,  as  an 
exclusive  nght,  or  patent  monopoly.      They  are  all 
federalists,  that  is,  in  favor  of  a  general  government 
—and  yet  a  party  arrogate  to  Siemselvea  thia  ap- 
pellation to  the  disparagement  of  the  othera      It  is 
easy  to  see  that  the  difference  is  nominal— that  the 
whole   controversy  is  about   office,  and  that  the 
country  is  constantly  assailed  by  ambitious  dema- 
gogues, for  the  purpose  of  gratifying  their  cupidity. 
It  is  a  melancholy,  but  true  I'efiection  on  human 
nature,  that  the  smifller  the  difference  the  greater  the 
animosity.     Mole  hiUs  and  rivulets  become  moun- 
tains and  rivers.    Tbe  Greek  empire  was  ruined  by 
two  most  inveterate  factions,  the  Prasini  and  Vineti, 
which  originated  in  the  color  of  livery  in  equestrian ' 
races.    The  parties  of  Guelphs  and  Gibbelines,  of 
Roundheads  and  Cavaliers,  of  Whigs  and  Tories,  con- 
tinued after  all  causes  of  difference  were  merged. 
I  have  often  asked  some  of  the  leading  politicianft 
of  this  country,  what  constituted  the  real  points  of 
discrimination  between  the  Republicans  and  Fede- 
ralists, and  I  never  could  get  a  satisfactory  answer. 
An  artful  man  will  lay  h<Md  of  words  if  lie  cannot 
of  things,  in  order  to  promote  his  views.     The  Jan- 
scnists  and  the  Jesuits,  the  Nominalists  and  the 
Realists,  the  Sub-lapsarians,  and  theSupra-l^psarians, 
were  in  polemics  what  the  party  controversies  of 
this  peop^  are  in  politics,    u  you  place  an  ass  at  an 
equal  distance  between  two  bunales  of  h.iy,  will 
he  not  remain  there  to  all  eternity  f  was  a  question 
solemnly  propounded  and  gravefy  debated  by  the 
schoolmen.  Tne  motive  to  ent  both,  some  contended, 
being  equal,  it  was  impossible  for  the  animnl  to  <M>me 
to  a  conclusion.    He  would  therefore  reoiain  in  a 
state  of  inaction,  for  ever  and  for  ever.    Ihis  pro- 
blem, so  puszlins  to  scholastic  philosophers,  would  at 
once  be  decided  by  the  ass,  and  the  experimentum 
erueii  would  effectually  silence  every  doubt      It  is 
impossible  for  a  man,  however  quietly  disposed;  to 
act  the  supposititious  part  of  the  scholastic  ass,  and 
rem^n  neutral  between  the  parties,  or  bundles  of 
hay.     He  must  in  truth  participate  in  one  or  in 
both,  and  as  it  respects  any  radionl  difference  of 
principle,  it  is  very,  immaterial  which  he  selects. 
There  are  some  pendulum  politicians  who  are  con- 
tinually oscillating  between  parties,  and  these  men, 
in  endeavoring  to  expiate  their  former  oppugnation 
by  fiery  aenl,  are  mere  firebrands  in  society.  ^  In 
order  to  cpver  their  turpitude,  they  assume  high- 
sounding  names,  and  are  in  verity  political  partixans, 
laying  claim  to  be  high-minded,  and  like  Jupitei'  on 
Olympus,  elevated  above  the  atinosphere  of  common 
bcmgs.    And  what  adds  infinitely  to  the  force  of 
these  pretensions,  is  to  find  the  most  of  these  gentry 
to  be  the  heroes  of  petty  strife,  and  the  leaders  of 
village  vexation,  the  fug  ends  of  the  learned  pro- 
fessions, and  the  outcasts  of  reputable  associations. 
I  often  think  of  the  observations  of  the  honest  old 
traveller,  Toumefort,  when  I  see  the  inordinate 
violence  of  these  high-minded  gentlemen.      "  The 
Turk  (says  he),  take  'em  one  with  another,  are  much 
honester  men  than  renegadoes ;  and  perhaps  it  is  out 
of  contempt  that  they  do  not  circumcise  renegadoes; 
for  they  have  a  common  saying,  that  a  bad  Christian 
will  never  make  a  good  Turf 
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unparalleled,  and  there  i«  a  peeuliar  lostre  in  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  morning  star,  which  I  have  nevw 
•een  equaled  in  my  native  land.  This  planet,  on 
account  of  its  propinquity  to  the  earth,  is  only  ex- 
ceeded in  apparent  size  by  the  moon,  and  on  this 
account,  and  its  superior  effulgence,  it  has  venr 
naturallv  been  a  subject  of  poetical  description.  It 
may  rebeve  the  monotony  of  my  former  communi- 
cations, to  refer,  to  some  passages  in  the  most  dis- 
tinguished poets  on  this  subject 

Homer,  in  his  fifth  Iliad,  m  representing  Diomede 
under  the  influence  of  Pallas,  says, 

Firee  on  Mn  helmet,  snd  hit  Bbield  sronnd 
8be  kindled  bright  and  steady  sa  the  star 
Aatamnal,  which  Id  ocean  newlj  bath'd, 
Aasumea  freeh  beauty.  • 

The  same  allusion  also  occurs  in  Horace-^ 

If erses  proftindo,  polohrior  erenlt 

Virgil  in  bis  8th  Eneid, 


Qoalla  Bbl  oeeani  perftisat  Lncffer  nnd^ 

guem  Yenoaantejillos  astmniin  diligit  unea, 
xtnUt  oa  aaonun  eailo  tenebraaqoe  reaomt. 

Lastly  comes  Milton,  who  thus  exclaims  in  his 
Lycidas : — 

Bo  rinks  the  day-star  in  the  ocean  bed. 

And  yet  anon  repairs  hi5  drooping  head. 

And  tricks  his  beams,  and  with  new-spang lad  ore 

Flames  in  the  forehead  of  the  momlof  aky. 

If  these  extracts  shall  be  considered  as  fiur  speci- 
mens by  which  to  compare  poetic  merit,  in  what 
an  illustHous  liffht  does  Milton  appear  f 

A  poet  as  well  as  tta  omtor,  in  order  to  be  truly 
creat,  ought  to  have  a  fertile  imagination,  under  the 
dominion  of  good  taste.  Those  faults  which  result 
from  undisciplined  ffenius,  are  however  more  tole- 
rable than  those  which  spring  from  sterility  of  mind. 
In  one  of  my  solitary  walks,  I  stopped  at  a  farm- 
house for  ren'eshment,  and  I  accidentaUy  found  an 
old  newspaper  which  contained  an  address  from  n 
ci-devnnt  governor  to  a  great  military  commander, 
on  the  presentation  of  a  sword.  The  writer  has 
evidently  put  his  mind  into  a  state  of  violent  ex- 
ertion, and  in  striving  to  be  sublime  and  magnifi- 
cent, has  shown  a  total  incapacity  in  thought  as 
well  as  language.  In  speaking  of  a  nocturnal  battle 
near  the  catnract  of  N  ingara,  he  says  that  it  'pro- 
duced a  midnight  rainbow,  whose  refulgence  out- 
shone the  iris  of  the  day. 

This  master-piece  of  the  great  orator  and  states- 
man who  wrote  it,  can  only  be  excelled  by  the  poet 
quoted  by  Dryden,  when  he  says — 

Now  when  the  winter^s  keener  breath  began 
To  chrystallzc  the  Baltic  ocean. 
To  glaze  the  LnkeN  to  bridle  tin  the  floods 
And  periwig  with  snow  the  bald  pate  woods. 

Or,  perhaps,  it  is  exceeded  by  the  following  eulo- 
gium  of  a  country  school-master  on  General  Wolfe. 

Great  General  Wolfe,  without  any  foais, 
liod  on  his  brave  grenadiers, 
And  wliat  is  most  miracnlons  and  partlcnlar, 
He  dimb'd  ap  rocks  tkiat  were  perpendionlsr. 

And  yet  would  you  believe  that  the  man  who  pro- 
nounced that  farrago  of  bombastic  nonsense,  has 
been  a  governor,  a  vice-president,  and  God  Imows 
what ;  and  that  he  is  possed  off  as  a  paragon  of  wis- 
dom, and  an  exemplar  of  greatness.  With  intellect 
not  more  than  sufficient  to  preside  over  the  shop- 
board  of  a  tailor,  or  to  conduct  the  destini^  of  a 
village  school,  he  has,  by  the  force  of  fortuitous 
circumstances,  attained  to  ephemeral  consei^uence. 
D'Alembert  has  justly  observed  that  "  the  apices  of 
the  loftiest  pyramids  in  church  and  state,  are  only 
attained  by  eagles  and  reptiles."  The  history  of 
democracies  continually  exnlbits  the  rise  of  pemi- 


etoosdemagogoes  warring  against  wisdom  end  TirfcnA, 
philosophy  and  patriotism----but  why  do  I  eonfina 
this  remark  to  any  particular  form  of  govemmeott 
The  spirit  of  the  observation  will  apply  to  homaa 
natiure  in  all  its  forms  and  varietiea.  Even  ia  the 
Augustan  age  of  Great  Britain,  Klkanah  Settle  wraa 
set  up  as  the  rival  of  Dryden — and  Stef^en  Duck  vas 
put  m  competition  with  Pope,  lliis  levelling  pna- 
ciple  gratines  two  unworthy  feelings ;  it  endeavors 
to  mortif;^  the  truly  great  by  its  flagrant  injustiee, 
and  it  stnves  to  lower  them  down  to  our  oim  de- 
pression of  insignificance  Posterity,  however,  wiU 
dispense  justice  with  mierring  hand,  and  with  im- 
partial distribution ;  and  the  great  m^i  who  are  al- 
most always  assailed  by  oalunmy,  and  who  are  aome- 
times  borne  down  by  ingratitude,  may,  in  conaideriiig 
the  benefits  which  they  have  rendered  to  the  himuNa 
race,  confident ly  appeal  to  heaven  for  their  reward, 
and  to  posterity  for  their  justification. 

DAVID  H06ACK. 

Doctor  Datid  Hosack,  F.R.S.,  was  bom  in  the 
city  of  New  York,  August  81,  1769.    His  father, 
a  Scotchman,  came  to  America  with  Lord  Jefirej 
Amherst,  upon  the  siege  of  Louisbnig.    His  luo- 
ther  was  the  daughter  of  Frauds  Arden  of  New 
York,    He  was  ^ueated  at  Colombia  Cc^Iege  and 
at  Princeton ;  received  his  medical  degree  at  Phi- 
kdelphia  in  1791 ;  vinted  the  schools  of  Edinbnigli 
and  London,  where  he  wrote  a  paper  on  Viaon 
which  was  published  in  tlie  Transactions  of  ih» 
Royal  Society  in  1794,  and  on  his  retam  to  Kew 
York  filled  the  Professorship  of  Botany  and  Ma- 
teria Medica  in  Colombia  Coll^:e.    In  the  new 
College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons  he  taught  Phy- 
sic and  Clinical  Medicine,  and  was  engaged  in 
the  short-lived  Rutgers  Medical  College.    He  wm 
eminent  as  a  clinical  instructor.    He  engaged  with 
Francis  in  the  poblication  of  the  Medical  and  Phi- 
losophical Register.    His  Medical  EstayM  wen 
published  in  three  octavo  volimies,  1824-80.     His 
Syitem  of  Practical  Noaohgy  was  published  in 
1829,  and  in  an  iniproved  form  in  1821.    He 
wrote  discourses  on  Horticalture,  on  TemperaDoe, 
biographical  notices  of  Rash  and  Wistar,  and  a 
memoir  in  qoarto  of  De  Witt  Clinton.    The  style 
of  these  productions  is  full  and  degant.    From 
1820  to  1828  he  was  President  of  the  New  York 
Historical  Society.    A  posthnmoos  pnblicatioD  oo 
The  Practice  of  Physic,  edited  by  Dr.  H.  W. 
Ducachet,  one  of  his  pup]L<,  appeared  in  1888. 


Hosack  was  for  more  than  thirty  years  a  pro- 
minent medical  practitioner  in  New  York,  and, 
fond  of  society,  exercised  a  strong  personal  infin- 
ence  in  the  city.  The  Duke  of  Saxe-Weim.nr, 
in  his  travels  in  America  in  1825,  mentions  the 
social  importance  of  his  Saturday  evening  parties, 
where  the  professional  gentlemen  of  the  city  and 
distinguished  foreigners  were  liberally  entef^ 
tained.  In  all  prominent  movements  connected 
with  the  arts,  the  drama,  medical  and  otb^  load 
institutions,  and  the  state  policy  of  internal  im- 
provements, Hosack  bore  a  part 
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He  was  tinoe  married ;  in  the  first  instanoe  to 
a  sister  of  Thomas  Eddy,  the  benevolent  Quaker 
at  the  head  of  tiie  hospitals  and  charitable  insti- 
tations  of  the  city.  By  his  second  wife,  the 
widow  of  Henry  A.  Costar,  he  became  possessed 
of  a  lam  income. 

Dr.  Hosack  died  of  an  attack  of  apoplexr  at  his 
residence  in  Chambers  Street,  New  York,  De- 
,  cember  23,  1835.* 


FBEDBBICK  DALCHO, 


A  physician  and  clergyman  of  Sonfh  Carolina, 
was  bom  in  London.  His  father  was  a  Polander 
by  birth,  and  an  oflBcer  of  considerable  rank  in  one 
of  the  European  armies,  we  think  of  Hanover. 
Having  been  severely  wounded  he  went  over  to 
England  with  his  family,  and  lived  a  few  years  on 
his  pension.  At  his  death  his  brother  in  Mary- 
land invited  the  boy  Frederick  over  to  America, 
and  gave  him  an  excellent  education  in  Bultimore. 
He  studied  medicine  successftilly,  became  a  skil- 
M  botanist,  and  obtained  a  commission  in  the 
medical  department  of  the  American  army.  He 
came  with  his  division  to  South  Carolina,  and  was 
stationed  with  them  at  Fort  Johnson  in  Charles- 
ton Harbor.  Here  some  disagreement  occurred 
between  him  and  his  brother  officers,  under  which 
Dr.  Dalcho  resigned  his  commission,  and  became 
a  practitioner  of  mo<licine  in  Charleston.  In  1800 
he  was  associated  with  Dr.  Isaac  Auld,  and  be- 
came a  member  of  the  Medical  Society  of  South 
Carolina.  He  was  active  in  establishing  the  Bo- 
tanic Garden,  and  continued  several  years  one  of 
the  Trustees  of  that  Institution. 

About  the  year  1810  Dr.  Dalcho  relinquished 
liis  practice  and  became  associated  with  Mr.  A. 
8.  Willington  in  conducting  th^  Courier,  a  daily 
Federal  newspaper.  About  the  year  1811  he  be- 
came more  than  usually  devoted  to  religious 
reflections  and  studies.  In  1812  he  became  Lay 
R^er  in  St.  Paul's  Church,  Colleton,  and  was 
ordained  DeacoVi  on  the  15th  of  February,  1814, 
by  the  Right  Rev.  Theodore  Dehon.  Having 
been  admiUed  to  priest^s  orders  by  the  Right  Rev. 
W.  White  of  Pennsylvania,  he  was  elected  as- 
sistant minister  of  St.  Michael's  Church,  Charles- 
ton, by  a  ra^rity  of  the  congregation  in  the  year 
1819.  He  continued  with  unabated  zeal  and  piety 
devoted  to  the  advancement  of  religion  in  his  pas- 
toral duu^,  until  his  declining  health  called  for 
repose.  His  vestry  would  not  part  with  him,  but 
gave  leave  of  absence  on  a  continued  salary  for  an 
indefinite  time.  He  continued  to  decline  in  health, 
and  died  on  the  24th  November,  1886,  in  the 
67th  year  of  his  age,  and  the  seventeenUi  of  his 
ministry  in  that  church. 

The  religious  publications  of  Dr.  Dalcho  were 
few.  One  was  on  the  Emdence  of  the  Divinity 
of  our  Scmour.    The  other  is  a  work  of  high  au- 


*  Memoir  b7  Dr.  J.  W.  FiaoolB,  in  Williams's  Amerioan  He- 
iieal  Biogrtplij. 


thority,  being  An  Eistorical  Account  of  the  Fro- 
teatant  Episcopal  Church  in  South  Carolina* 
and  the  early  historv  of  the  State  unavoidably 
blended  with  that  of  the  Church.  This  work  is 
ouoted  and  referred  to  freauently  by  writers  on 
oifTerent  questions  inddentai  to  such  subjects. 

AMBBIOAN  PHILOSOPHIOAL  80CIETT. 

The  American  Philosophioal  Society  was 
formed  at  Philadelphia  on  the  second  of  January, 
1769,  by  the  union  of  two  associations  of  a  simi- 
lar character,  the  American  Philosophical  Society, 
and  the  American  Society  for  promoting  and  pro- 
pagating Useftil  Knowledge.  The  first  of  these  ori- 
ginated in  a  printed  drcular  issued  by  Franklin, 
dated  May  14,  1748,  entitled,  A  Proposal  for 
Promoting  Ueifal  Knowledge  fltnong  toe  British 
Plantations  in  America,  The  society  seems  to 
have  gone  into  immediate  operation,  as  on  the  6th 
of  April,  1744,  Franklin  writes  to  Cadwallader 
Colden,  ^^  that  the  sodetv,  as  far  as  it  relates  to 
Philadelphia,  is  actually  formed,  and  has  had  se- 
veral meetings  to  mutual  satisfaction.^'  Thomas 
Hopkinson  was  the  first  president  The  minutes 
of  the  society  have  been  lost,  so  that  the  details 
of  its  early  history  are  unknown.  Its  meetings, 
after  having  been  kept  up  ft>r  about  ten  years, 
were  discontinued. 

The  second  of  the  sodeties  named  was  founded 
in  the  year  1750.  It  was  originally  called  the 
Junto,  and  is  supposed  to  have  been  formed  by 
the  members  of  the  old  Junto,  who,  unwilling  to 
enlarge  tlicir  own  circle  by  the  admission  of  new 
members,  were  desirous  of  perpetuating  its  name 
and  usefulness. 

In  December,  1766,  the  admission  of  corres- 
ponding members  was  decided  upon,  and  the 
name  of  the  society  changed  to  *^  The  American 
Society  for  Promoting  and  Propagating  Useful 
Knowledge,  held  at  Philadelphia.^'  In  1768, 
Charles  Thomson  (afterwards  Secretary  of  Con- 
gress), one  of  its  leading  members,  prepared  "  Pro- 
posals for  enlarging  this  sodetv,  in  order  that  k 
may  the  better  answer  the  ena  for  which  it  was 
instituted,  namely,  the  promoting  and  propagating 
usefhl  knowledge."  It  embraces  every  depart- 
ment of  science  in  the  scope  of  its  proposed  inqui- 
ries, prominence  being  given  to  those  of  an  imme- 
diate practical  character,  and  especially  to  agri- 
culture. The  paper  is  published  in  the  first 
volume  of  the  Transactions. 

Large  additions  of  members  were  made,  and  on 
the  23d  of  September  a  new  code  of  laws  and  a 
new  titie,  "  The  American  Society,  held  at  Phi- 
ladelphia, for  promoting  Useful  Knowledge," 
adopted.  On  the  fourth  of  November,  at  its  hrst 
election,  Beiyamin  Franklin  was  chosen  pred- 
dent. 

Meanwhile  the  members  of  the  American  Phi- 
losophical Society,  reduced  to  six  in  number,  re- 
solved, in  1767,  to  resuscitate  that  institution. 
They  elected  four  new  members  in  November  of 
that  year,  and  forty-four  in  the  January  following. 
John  Penn,  the  governor  of  the  province,  con- 
sented to  become  patron,  and  on  the  ninth  of 


*  Historical  Aooonnt  of  the  Protestaftt  Episcopal  Ohnroh  In 
8oath  CarollDA,  b/  Frederic^  Dalcho,  M.  1'.  Charleston,  8. 0. 
1820.     ' 
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FebrovT,  1708,  the  Hon.  Jainea  Hamiltoo  wu 
elected  president 

On  the  22d  of  Usroh  the  first  scientific  commu- 
nication was  made  in  "  A  Description  of  a  New 
Orrerj,  pUmned  and  now  nearlj  flninbed  by  Da- 
vid ItittenboQSe,  A.U."  It  is  the  first  paper  in 
tie  Transactions.  Preparplions  were  mflde  in  the 
same  year  for  observing  the  approaching  Transit 
of  Venus,  which  woa  to  occur  on  the  3d  of  June, 
1769.  iiie  society  voted  to  conatrnot  an  observ- 
atory at  Philadelphia,  where,  and  also  at  Norri- 
ton,  oheervationa  were  to  bo  taken  under  its  aus- 
picea.  finding  their  means  insufficient  they,  in 
September,  sought  the  wd  of  the  legiiJatnre,  who 
voted  a  hundred  pounds  for  the  purchase  of  a 
reflecting  telescope. 

On  the  22d  of  January.  17fl9,  the  two  Bocietiaa 
were  uiiitiKl.  An  exciting  contest  took  place  at 
the  first  presidential  election  between  Hamilton, 
and  Franklin  as  the  candidates,  which  reaulted  in 
tiie  election  of  tlie  latter. 

Additional  aid  being  obtained  fh>m  the  le^>t- 
latnre,  temporary  observatories  were  soon  dter 
erected  in  State-Honse  sqDare>,  Philadelphia,  and 
Bittenhouse'a  residence  at  Norrilon,  and  the  de- 
aired  observations  made,  the  weather  proving  ex-  ' 
tremoly  favorable,  with  great  suocesa  at  uiese  : 
stations  and  from  a  building  at  Cape  Henlopen.      , 
In  the  aame  year  the  society  instructea  their  1 
oommittee  on  American  Improvements  to  inquire  I 
as  to  "  the  b«sl  place  for  cntting  a  canal  to  joio  : 
the  waters  of  the  Delaware  and  Chesapcnko,  with 
the  probable  expense  that  would  attend  the  exe- 
cution of  it."     An  appeal  for  pecuniary  aid  in  the 
prosecution  of  the  surveys  was  made  to  the  mer- 
chanla  of  the  city,   and   liberally  responded  to. 
'  The  report,  recommending  what  is  known  as  the 
upper  roDte.  but  declining  to  niake  an  estimate  of 
the  cost,  'Mudging  it  an  undertaking  beyond  the 
ability  of  the  country,"  appears  In  the  fint  volume 
of  the  Transactions. 

Soon  after  the  consolidation  of  the  two  societies 
a  committee  was  appointed  to  prepare  a  volume 
for  the  presi  from  papers  read  at  the  meetings. 
A  list  was  reported  in  August,  1769,  and  on  the 
22d  of  Febmary,  1771,  the  work  appeared. 

The  next  efforts  of  the  (society  were  devoted  to 
the 'manufacture  of  silk,  and  a  company  wa.i 
formetl  for  the  purpose  untler  its  auspices.  En- 
deavors were  ato  made  to  introduce  the  onltnro 
of  the  vine.  The  society  was,  like  eveiy  in^ti- 
tntion  of  learning,  euspentled  dnring  the  Revolu- 
tion. It,  however,  resumed  iti  \e.hon  befbre  the 
coDclnnon  of  the  contest,  re-aflr^einbling  on  the 
Gth  of  Mareb,  1779.  It  was  incorporated  March 
16,  1780.  In  1785  a  lot  of  ground,  70  by  50  feet, 
in  State  House  square,  facing  Fifth  etroet,  wan 
granted  to  the  society,  who  proceeiled  to  erect  a 
hall,  which  was  completed  in  1791.  Some 
$3600  was  obt^ned  towards  defraying  the  ex- 
penses of  the  bnililing ;  $540  of  which  were  oon- 
tribnteil  by  Franklin.  The  society  derive  a  small 
revenne  from  the  rental  of  lie  gronnd-floor  of 
this  building. 

The  laws  of  the  society  (pas5e<1  Feb.  3,  1709) 
direct  that  its  members  "  shall  be  classed  into 
one  or  more  of  the  following  committees — 

"  1 .  Geogr^hy,  Mathematics,  Natural  Philoso- 
phy, and  AstrODomy, 

"8.  Hedidne  and  AnaComj. 


"8.  Natural  Histmy  and  Cbemistiy. 

"  4.  Trade  and  Oormneroe. 

"6.  Mechanics  and  Arohitectnre. 

"6.  Husbandry  and  American  ImproTemefflts." 

The  nnmber  ot  membOTs  is  not  limit«d.  The 
ofiioere  are,  a  patron  (the  governor  of  the  atateX 
a  president,  three  vice-presidents,  a  treasurer, 
four  seoretariea,  three  oniaton,  and  twelve  oooa- 

On  the  death  of  Franklin,  in  1761,  Dftvid  Ril- 
tenhonse  was  elected  preddenL 


The  &inily  of  Rittenhonse,  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  last  century,  evigrateil  to  New 
York,  Bn<l  afterwards  removed  to  Germantown, 
Pennsylvania,  where  he  was  bom,  April  S,  178S. 
His  parents  removed  doring  his  chililhood  to  a 
farm  at  Norriton,  Montgomery  oonntr,  abcnit 
twenty  miles  from  Philadetohia,  where  his  earlr 
years  were  passeil  in  agricnltnral  pnrsnits.  "  ft 
was  at  tills  place,"  says  his  enlc^st,  Rn?h,  "  his 
pecoliar    genius    first    discovers    itself.      Eb 

Slough,  the  fenoea,  and  even  the  atones  of  tba 
eld  in  which  he  worked,  were  frequently 
marked  with  figures,  wbioh  denoted  a  toloit 
for  mathematicdi  studies."  He  also  "maile  him- 
self master  "  of  Newton's  Principia,  and  devotol 
himself  to  the  ^enoe  of  flnxions,  "of  whidi 
sublime  invention  he  believed  himself  to  be  the 
anther ;  nor  did  he  know  for  some  years  after- 
wards, that  o  contest  had  been  carriral  on  be- 
tween Sir  Isaac  Newton  and  Leibniti  for  the 
honor  of  that  great  and  nsefnl  discovery." 

His  mechanical  ingenuity  was  also  eariy  de- 
velope<1.  At  the  age  of  seven  he  ooaistrDeted  • 
complete  water-mill  in  miniature,  and  ten  year* 
after,  having  in  the  meantime  recdved  no  in!«rDO- 
tion  in  the  arts,  made  «  wooden  dock.  Bang 
permitted  by  his  parents  to  foUow  his  own  inclina- 
tions in  the  cboioe  of  a  livelihood,  be  abandoned 
agrioultnre,  and  erecting  a  small  worti-ehap  by 
the  road-side  on  his  father's  land  at  Norritoa, 
commenced  bosiness  as  a  clock  and  mathematical 
instrument  maker,  many  of  his  tools  being  \ite 
work  of  his  own  hands.  The  astronomical  doA 
made  by  Rittenhonse,  and  nsed  in  his  Ofaaerva- 
toiy,  is  now  in  the  possession  of  the  Societv. 

His  mental  development  was  mnch  aidciii  by  a 
friendship  formed  when  be  was  about  nineteoi 
with  the  Rev.  William  Barton,  who  not  long 
after  marrieil  his  sister.  Barion  was  a  ronng 
Irishman,  who  had  received  a  liber^  e<lncation, 
and  possessed  a  few  books.     Rittenhonse,  wheat 
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early  edaeation  bad  been  limitecl,  seized  witb 
avidity  the  advantages  thaa  opened  to  bim,  and 
devoted  himself  to  midnight  stndy  after  his  daily 
labors  with  snch  devotion,  as  to  serioasly  impair 
bis  health  for  the  remainder  of  his  life. 

It  was  while  thus  employed  that  he  oon'*tmct- 
ed  his  Orrery.  The  work  was  pnrchased  by  the 
College  of  New  Jersey ;  and  a  second  one,  con- 
stmcted  by  him  on  the  same  model,  is  now  in 
the  possession  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania. 

Owing  to  the  interest  excited  by  this  produc- 
tion, be  was  indnced  to  remove  to  Philadelphia 
in  1770,  where  he  continned  in  business  for  seve- 
ral years.  He  was  elected  a  member  of  the 
Philosophical  Society,  and  became  a  frequent 
contributor  to  its  Transactions.  We  find  him  in 
August,  1773,  making  a  report  as  chairman  of  a 
committee  ap|)ointed  to  examine  the  first  steam- 
engine  erected  in  this  country.  ^^  It  was  made 
by  Christopher  CoUes,  for  the  purpose  of  pump- 
ing up  water  at  a  distillery."  The  report  states 
that  the  engine  "  perfonned  several  strokes,"  but 
in  consequence  of  its  execution  being  attempted 
at  a  very  low  expense,  it  did  not  continue  its 
motion  long.  A  favorable  opinion  is  expressed 
of  the  undertaking.* 

In  1775  ho  delivered  the  annual  oration  before 
the  same  body.  The  subject  of  his  discourse 
was  Astronomv.  • 

In  1779  he  was  employed  by  the  State  of  Penn- 
sylvania as  one  of  the  commissioners  for  settling 
a  disputed  boundaiy  between  her  territory  and 
that  of  Virginia.  In  1784,  he  performed  a  simi- 
lar service  on  the  western,  and,  in  1786,  on  the 
northern  boundary  of  his  native  state.  In  1789, 
he  was  employed  in  determining  the  boundary 
line  between  New  Jersey  and  New  York,  and,  in 
1787,  between  the  latter  state  and  Massachusetts. 
"  In  his  excursions  through  the  wilderness,"  says 
Rush,  "  he  carried  with  him  his  habits  of  inquiry 
and  observation.  Nothing  in  our  mountains,  soils, 
rivers,  and  springs,  escaped  his  notice.  It  is  to  be 
lamented  that  his  private  letters  and  the  memo- 
ries of  his  fHends  are  the  only  records  of  what 
he  collected  upon  these  occasions." 

Soon  after  his  election  as  President  of  the  Phi- 
losophical Society,  he  gave  a  substantial  proof  of 
his  interest  in  ^e  institution  by  a  donation  of 
three  hundred  pounds. 

In  1792,  he  was  appointed  a  Director  of  the 
United  States  Mint,  an  oflSce  from  which  he  re- 
tired three  years  after,  in  consequence  of  ill 
health.        x 

He  died  on  the  26th  of  June,  1796,  and,  in  ac- 
cordance with  his  expressed  wish,  was  buried 
beneath  the  pavement  of  his  observatory,  in  the 
garden  atyoining  his  residence.  Dr.  Ashbel 
Green,  whose  church  he  attended,  spoke  at  his 
grave.t  An  eulogium  upon  him  was  delivered  on 
the  17th  of  December  following,  before  the  Phi- 
losophical Society,  by  Dr.  Benjamin  Rush,  and 
his  life,  by  his  nephew,  William  Barton,^  pub- 
lished in  1818. 


•  B.  M.  Patterson's  Addreis,  p.  29.  * 

t  Life  of  Ashbel  Groon,  42. 

i  Memoirs  of  the  Life  of  Darld  Rlttenhonse,  LL.D.,  F.R.8.f 
lAte  President  of  the  American  Phiiosoptiical  Society,  Ac.;  in- 
terspersoil  with  various  notices  of  many  distinj^isliod  men. 


with  an  Appendix,  containing  sundry  philosophical  and  other 
papors,  most  of  which  liave  not  hitherto  been  published.  By 
WUIiam  Barton,  A.M.    Philadelphia,  1818. 
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The  best  eulogv  of  his  private  character,  when 
we  take  in  consideration  the  high  position  he  had 
gained  for  himself  by  his  own  exertions,  is  the 
simple  statement  of  his  friend,  Ashbel  Green, 
"  He  was,  perhaps,  the  most  modest  man  I  ever 
knew." 

The  presidency  was  next  filled,  for  three  years, 
by  Thomas  Jefferson,  On  his  retirement,  Dr. 
'\4rist^r  became  his  successor. 

Caspar  Wistar  was  the  grandson  of  an  emigrant 
from  Germany  in  1717,  who  established  a  glass 
manufactory  in  New  Jersey.  His  parents  were 
Quakers,  residing  in  PhiUdelphia,  where  he  was 
bom,  September  13,  1761.  In  1788,  he  visited 
England,  to  complete  his  medical  studies.  He 
returned  to  Philaaelphia  in  January,  1787,  having 
in  the  meantime  inherited  a  large  fortune  by  the 
death  of  his  father,  and  commenced  practice.  In 
1789,  he  was  elected  ProfeH5^)r  of  Chemistry,  and, 
in  1808,  of  Anatomy,  in  the  University,  which 
acquired  a  high  reputation  as  a  medictil  school  from 
his  exertions  and  distinguished  position,  he  being 
regarded  in  Europe,  as  well  as  in  his  own  country, 
as  one  of  the  first  medical  authorities  of  his  time. 
He  was  elected,  July  20,  1787,  a  member,  and, 
January  6,  1815,  President,  of  the  American 
Philosophi^l  Society,  and  so  continued  until  his 
death,  January  22,  1818,  contributing  several 
articles  to  the  Transactions. 

Hi-i  chief  production  is,  A  System  of  ArujUomy^ 
2  vols.  8vo.  1814.  He  enjoys  a  genial  reputation, 
in  addition  to  his  scientific  honors,  as  the  founder 
of  the  Wistar  parties,  which,  originally  gather- 
ings of  his  friends  every  Saturday  at  his  own 
residence,  have  since  his  death  been  continued 
on  the  same  evening  of  the  week  by  the  sur- 
vivors and  their  successors,  each  taking  Ids  turn 
as  host. 

Robert  Patterson,  the  next  president,  was  bom 
in  the  north  of  Ireland,  May  80,  1743.  He 
emigrated  to  Philadelphia  in  1768,  and  in  1774 
became  the  principal  of  the  Wilmington  Academy, 
Delaware.  He  served  as  brigade-major  in  the 
Revolutionary  war,  and  in  1779  wis  appointed 
Professor  of  Mathematics  in  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania,  afterwards  becomihg  Vice-Provo&t 
of  that  institution.  In  1805,  he  was  appointed 
Director  of  the  Mint.  He  was  chosen  President 
of  the  American  Philosophical  Society  in  1819, 
and  died  July  22,  1824.  He  is  the  author  of 
several  papers  in  the  Society's  Transactions. 

William  Tilghman,  elected  a  member  of  the 
Society  in  1805,  was  the  next  president. 

He  was  born,  August  12,  1756,  in  Talbot 
county,  Mairland.  He  was  admitted  to  the  bar 
in  Maryland  in  1783,  but  in  1798  removed  to 
Philadelphia,  where  he  practised  his  profession 
until  his  appointment,  by  President  Adams,  as 
Chief  Jtidge  of  the  Circuit  Court  of  the  United 
States.  The  law  establishing  this  oflice  beinff 
repealed  in  about  a  year,  Mr.  Tilghman  returned 
to  practice.  In  July,  1805,  he  was  appointed 
President  of  the  Courts  of  Common  Pleas  in  the 
first  district,  and,  in  Febmury,  1806,  Chief  Justice 
of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  state.  He  died 
April  80,  1827.  He  prepared,  in  1809,  by  di- 
rection of  the  Legislature,  a  report  of  the  Enc- 
lish  statutes  in  force  within  the  state,  and  puS- 
lished  in  1818  an  eulogium  on  Dr.  Wistar.  He 
was  succeeded  by  Peter  S.  Du  Ponceau. 
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This  distingoished  philologist  was  bom  in  Rhe., 
an  island  on  the  western  coast  of  Fran(»,  where 
hU  father  hold  a  military  oominand,  June  8, 1760. 
He  displayed  at  an  early  age  a  great  M>titude  for 
the  study  of  languages,  and  acquired  a  knowledge 
of  English  and  Italian  from  intercourse  with  the 
officers  of  an  Irish  and  Italian  regiment  stationed 
in  his  vicinity.  He  was  educated  for  the  poet  of 
a  military  engineer,  but  was  prevented  from  enter- 
ing the  army  on  account  of  being  short-sighted, 
lie  was  in  consequence  sent,  in  1778,  to  a  Bene- 
dictine College  at  St  Jean  d'Angely.  After  he 
liad  rcmaiued  there  eighteen  months  his  father 
died,  and  at  the  solicitation  of  his  mother  and 
family  he  consented  to  become  a  priest.  He  was 
made  an  instructor  by  tlie  Bishop  of  Roohelle  in 
the  college  at  Bressuire  in  Poitou,  but  soon 
Iteooming  tired  of  the  place,  he  abandoned  it  in 
1776,  went  to  Pnris,  and  for  some  time  earned  a 
frugal  subsistence  by  translating  English  works 
by  the  sheet,  English  letters  for  business  men, 
and  givine  lessons.  He  next  formed  the  ucqimin- 
tance  of  Count  de  Gel>elin,  author  of  the  Monde 
Primitjf^  who  made  him  his  private  secretary. 
'While  nliing  this  office,  he  met  at  the  house  of 
Beaumarcliais  with  Baron  Steuben,  who  per- 
soatled  him  to  accompany  him  as  his  secretary 
and  aide-de-camp  to  America.  They  sailed  from 
Marseilles,  and  arrived  at  Portsmouth,  New 
Hampshire,  December  1,  1777.  At  the  request 
of  the  Baron,  Du  Ponceau  was  appointed  ca[)tain 
by  brevet  in  the  American  army,  February  18, 
1778.  He  accompanied  Steuben  in  his  move- 
ments until  the  winter  of  1780,  when  he  was 
attacked  at  Philadelphia  with  cough  and  spitting 
of  blood,  and  so  reduced  in  strength  that  he  was 
obliged  to  desist  from  further  military  service,  and 
retired  from  the  army.  He  became  a  citizen  of 
Pennsylvania,  and  in  October,  1781,  was  appoint- 
ed secretixry  to  Robert  R,  Livingston,  then  in 
charge  of  the  department  of  Foreign  Affairs. 
After  filhng  this  office  for  a  period  of  twenty 
months  he  commenced  the  study  of  the  law,  and 
was  admitted  an  attorney  in  June,  1785.  He 
had  previously  been  appointed  a  notary  pubhc. 
In  1778  he  married,  and  in  1791  was  appointed 
a  sworn  interpreter  of  foreign  languages.  ITie 
succeeding  years  were  closely  devoted  to  his  pro- 
fession, in  which  he  rose  to  such  eminence  as  to 
decline,  in  consequence  of  his  prospects  of  practice, 
an  api)ointment  by  Jefferson  as  Chief  Justice  of 
Louisiana.  During  his  legiil  career  he  translated 
several  valuable  works  on  that  science,  and  pre- 

gircd  some  original  essays  on  the  same  subiect. 
aving  gained  a  "comfortable  competence  by 
his  profession,  he  was  enabled  to  devote  himself 
to  the  less  remunerative,  but  to  him  most  agree- 
able labors  of  a  philologist  He  was  nmch 
encouraged  in  this  pursuit  by  the  formatic»n  in 
Mnrch,  1816,  by  the  American  Philosophical 
Society,  of  which. h6  had  become  a  member  in 
1791,  of  the  "  committee  of  history,  moral  ^ience, 
and  general  literature."  He  prepared  and  pre- 
sented in  behalf  of  this  conmiittee  a  report  in 
1819  on  the  Structure  of  the  Indian  Lan- 
guagee^  which  was  printed  in  the  Transactions, 
and  gave  him  a  distinguished  position  in  his 
fiivorite  dei)artment  of  learning,  procuring  him 
among  other  honors  the  degree  of  LL.D.,  and  an 
election  on  the  20th  of  April,  1827,  as  member 


of  the  Academy  €i  Inscriptions  of  the  Frendk 
Institute.  In  May,  1885,  toe  Linguietique  prize, 
founded  by  Yolney,  was  awarded  him  by  the 
same  body  for  his  memoir  on  the  Indian  Laa^ 
guages  of  North  America^  afterwards  published 
in  Paris.  His  next  and  last  work  was  a  2>»- 
aertation  on  the  Chinese  Language^  published  in 
1838,  in  which  he  maintained  that  the  written 
language  of  that  people  was  lexigraphic^  that  b 
composed  of  characters  r^resenting  sounds,  in 
opposition  to  the  general  opinion  ^at  it  is 
ideographie^  or  composed  of  characters  repre- 
sendngideas. 

Mr.  Du  Ponceau  was  the  author  of  a  Dumber 
of  memoirs  contributed  to  the  various  learned 
societies  of  which  he  was  a  member,  and  in  many 
instances  president;  of  addresses  dehvered  on 
various  public  occasions,  and  of  several  es^ys. 
He  was  a  constant  reader  and  writer  throughout 
his  life  in  spite  of  the  defect  in  his  vision,  whidi 
in  his  latter  years  was  accompanied  by  cataract 
He  is  said  to  have  been  remarkable  for  great 
absence  of  mind.  He  died  on  the  first  <!ay  of 
April,  1844,  at  the  advanced  age  of  eighty-four 
years. 

Dr.  Nathaniel  Chapman,  elected  President  of 
the  Society  in  1846,  was  a  native  of  Vir^ginia, 
and  for  many  years  Professor  of  the  Theory  and 
Practice  of  Medicine  in  the  University  of  Penn- 
sylvania. He  occupied  a  distinguished  position 
as  a  practitioner  of  medicine,  and  contribnted 
largely  to  the  medical  literature  of  the  conntry. 
Ho  died  at  Philadelphia,  July  1,  1853,  at  the  age 
of  seventy-four. 

Dr.  R.  M.  Patterson  was  elected  President  in 
1849.  He  was  bom  in  Philadelphia,  and  was  the 
son  of  Robert  Patterson,  a  former  President. 

On  completing  his  education  as  a  chemist  under 
Sir  Humphrey  Davy,  he  returned  in  1812  to  his 
native  country,  and  soon  after  was  elected  Pro- 
fessor of  Natural  Philosophy,  Chemistry,  and 
Mathematics,  in  the  University  of  Pennsylvania. 

In  1828  he  accepted  a  Profeseorship  in  the 
University  of  Virginia,  where  he  remained  until 
1835,  when  he  was  appointed  DirecUa*  of  the 
United  States  Mint  at  rhiladelphia,  which  office 
he  held  until  1853,  when  his  declining  health  in- 
duced him  to  resign. 

Dr.  Patterson  was  elected  a  member  of  the 
Society  in  1809,  in  his  twenty-second  year,  at 
an  earlier  age  than  any  person  previously  ad- 
mitted. He  was  a  most  active  participant  in  the 
laUirs  of  the  Society,  and  contributed  largely 
both  by  oral  and  written  conmmnications  to  die 
interest  of  its  proceedings.  He  delivered.  May 
25,  1843,  while  Vice-President,  A  Dieoouraeon 
the  Early  ffietory  qf  the  American  Fhiloaaphic 
Society^  pronounced  by  appointment  ^  the  So- 
ciety at  the  celebration  qf  its  hundredth  Anniter- 
eary^  to  which  we  have  to  acknowledge  our  obli- 
gations. It  closes  with  the  reorganization  of  the 
as'iociation,  March  5,  1779.  He  died  in  Philadel- 
phia, September  5,  1854,  aged  68  years. 

On  the  resignation  of  Dr.  Patterson,  the  (^ce 
of  President  was  conferred  in  1853  upon  Dt. 
Frankhn  Bache,  a  great-grandson  of  theillnstrioia 
founder  of  the  Society.  Dr.  Bache  has  been  for 
many  years  Professor  of  Chemistry  in  the  Jeffer^ 
son  M!edical  College  of  Philadelphia,  and  has 
greatly  aided  in  elevating  that  school  to  its  pre- 
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flent  eminent  position.  As  joint  author  with  Dr. 
"Wood  of  the  "  United  States'  Dispensatory,''  he 
has.  rendered  valuable  service  to  the  promotion 
of  medical  science. 

By  the  revised  laws  of  the  Sodety,  his  term 
of  office  having  expired  with  the  year  1854,  the 
dignity  of  President  of  the  Society  was  conferred 
at  the  election  in  Jannarv,  1855,  npon  his  cousin, 
Professor  Alexander  Dallas  Bache. 

Professor  A.  D.  Bache  is  a  native  of  Philadel- 
phia, and  after  having  filled  with  great  success 
the  positions  of  Professor  of  Natur^  Philosophy 
andChemistrvin  the  University  of  Pennsylvania, 
Principal  of  the  High  School  ot  Philadelphia,  and 
President  of  Girard  College,  was  appointed  to 
succeed  Mr.  Hassler  as  Superintenaent  of  the 
Coast  Survey  of  the  United  States,  and  has  since 
resided  in  Washington. 

Under  the  rare  combination  of  high  scientific 
talent  with  great  administrative  faculties,  which 
were  also  possessed  by  his  great-grandfather 
Franklin,  Professor  Bache  has  been  enabled  to  ex- 
ercise a  personal  supervision,  as  well  over  the 
details  as  over  the  grander  generalizations  attained 
in  the  progress  of  the  gigantic  survey  under  his 
control.  And  it  is  especudly  by  this  happy  com- 
bination of  power,  that  the  most  extensive  survey 
hitherto  undertaken  by  any  nation  has  now  been 
brought  to  the  high  state  of  perfection  which 
render-)  it  one  of  the  proudest  triumphs  of  Ameri- 
can science. 

A:ii.>ng  tlio  works  of  Professor  Bache,  of  special 
interest,  must  be  mentioned  the  admirable  report 
on  the  subject  of  Education  in  Europe,  founded 
upon  personal  investigations  made  by  him  under 
the  authority  of  the  Girard  College,  with  a  view 
to  the  organization  of  that  in>titution. 

Am)ng  the  chief  contributors  to  the  early 
volumes  of  the  Transactions  we  meet  the  name 
of  Henry  Ernst  Muhlenberg.  He  was  bom  in 
Kew  Providence,  Montgomery  County,  Penn- 
sylvania, November  17,  1768,  and  in  April,  1763, 
sent  with  his  two  elder  brothers  to  Halle,  to  com- 
plete his  general  education,  and  study  theology. 
He  returned  in  1770,  was  ordained  at  the  early 
age  of  seventeen,  and  became  assistant  to  his 
fisher  \ii  the  Lutheran  Church  at  Philadelphia. 
Durin^f  the  occupation  of  the  city  by  the  British 
he  retired  to  the  country,  where  he  employed  his 
leisure  in  the  study  of  botany.  In  1780,  he 
accepted  a  call  to  Lancaster,  where  the  remainder 
of  his  life  was  passed  in  the  discharge  of  his 
pastoral  duties.  He  died  of  imoplezy,  May  28, 
1815. 

Dr.  Muhlenberg  was  a  thorough  classical  and 
oriental  scholar.  He  also  paid  great  attention  to 
the  natural  sciences,  and  especially  to  botany. 
He  commenced  this  study  during  a  retirement  to 
the  country  and  sur^pension  of  his  clerical  duties 
in  1777^  during  the  occupation  of  Philadelphia  by 
the  British,  and  attained  to  eminence  in  his 
fevorite  pursuit  He  was  elected  a  member  of 
the  American  Philosophical  Society  in  1786,  and 
contributed  several  papers  to  tiie  Transactions. 
He  soon  after  became  a  member  of  the  leading 
associations  of  a  similar  character  in  Germany 
and  the  North  of  Europe,  and  his  letters  are  fre- 
quently referred  to  in  Wildenow's  edition  of  the 
Bpe€ie$  Plantarum,  His  chief  publications  are 
€(Udlogv9  Plantarum  and  De$oriptio  uberior  gro^ 


minum.  His  Flara  LanecutriermSj  and  a  num- 
ber of  papers  on  botany,  theology,  and  ethics, 
remain  in  manuscript.  His  herbarium  was  pur- 
chased and  presented  to  the  American  Philoso- 
phical Society.* 

Bei^amin  Smith  Barton  also  wrote  for  the  same 
work.  This  eminent  botanist  was  the  son  of  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Barton  of  Lancaster,  Pa.,  where  he  waa 
bom  February  10, 1766.  His  mother  was  a  sister 
of  Rittenhouse.  In  1786  he  visited  Europe  to 
complete  his  education,  and  after  passing  some 
time  at  Edinburgh  and  London  went  to  GOttin- 
gen,  where'he  received  his  medical  diploma.  He 
returned  to  Philadelphia,  and  commenced  practice 
in  1789,  and  in  1790  was  appointed  Professor  of 
Natural  History  and  Botany  in  the  University. 
He  afterwards  succeeded  Dr.  Griffiths  as  Pro- 
fessor of  Materia  Medica,  and  Dr.  Rush  as  Pro- 
fessor of  the  Theory  and  Practice  of  Medicine. 
In  1808  he  published  the  first  Ajnerican  elemen- 
tary work  on  tetany,  and  his  college  lectures  on 
the  same  subject  did  much  to  dififbse  a  taste  for 
the  science.  He  commenced  in  1804,  and  con- 
tinued for  several  years,  a  Medical  Physical  Jour- 
nal. He  also  wrote  ITeto  Vieios  of  the  Indian 
Tribes^  a  work  on  the  American  Materia  Medico, 
and  a  paper  on  the  Pyrola  Umbellata^  in  tlie 
Medico-Chimrgical  Transactions  of  London.  He 
died,  December  19, 1815. 

Dr.  Adam  Seybert,  the  chemist,  mineralogist, 
and  author  of  Statutieal  Annals  of  the  United 
States  from  1789  to  1815,  4to.,  who  died  at 
Paris,  May  2,  1825,  and  Andrew  EUicott,  Pro- 
fessor of  Mathematics  at  West  Point,  who  plan- 
ned the  city  of  Washington,  and  was  also 
employed  in  running  the  boundary  between  tlio 
United  States  and  me  Spanish  colonies,  appear 
as  contributors  with  Polisot  de  Beauvais  and 
James  Woodhouse.  EUicott  died,  August  28, 1820, 
in  his  67th  year.  He  published  a  Journal^  with  a 
map  of  Ohio,  Mississippi,  and  part  of  Florida. 
Phila.  1808,  1814. 

Ambroise  Marie  Fran9ois  Joseph  Palisot  de 
Beauvais  was  bom  at  Arras,  in  1752.  He  was 
educated  at  the  college  of  Harcourt,  in  Paris,  and 
became  Receiver-General  of  Territorial  Imposts. 
On  the  abolition  of  that  office  in  1777,  he  devoted 
his  attention  exclusively  to  natural  history,  and  in 
1781  became  a  corresponding  member  of  the  Paris 
Academy  of  Sciences.  In  pursuit  of  his  favorite 
studies  he  sailed  to  the  coast  of  Guinea,  with  the 
intention  of  making  a  journey  across  Africa  to 
Egypt,  which  he  was  unable  to  undertake.  After 
passing  some  time  at  Owara  and  Benin,  he 
sailed  for  St.  Domingo,  and  arrived  at  Cap  Fran- 
^ais  in  June,  1788.  He  remained  on  the  island 
in  various  positions  connected  with  the  govern- 
ment, until  the  overthrow  of  the  French  rule  by 
the  negroes.  Having  opposed  the  dominant 
party  he  was  obliged  to  iiy,  and  escaping  with 
difficulty,  landed  at  Philadelphia  with  the  in- 
tention of  proceeding  to  France,  but  learning  that 
he  had  been  proscril)ed  as  an  emigrant,  remained 
in  this  country,  where  he  supported  himself  tA 
a  teacher  of  languages  and  musician,  until  the 
arrival  of  the  French  minister,  Adet,  who,  him- 
self a  man  of  science,  enabled  the  botanist  to 
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resume  his  studies  in  the  new  and  inviting  field 
before  him.  He  mode  several  scientific  tours 
among  and  l)eyond  the  Alleghanies,  and  was 
employed  to  arrange  the  collection  in  Peale's 
Miisemn.  On  the  receipt  of  permission  he  re- 
turned to  his  native  country,  taking  the  extensive 
collections  he  had  formed  with  him.  He  became 
a  member  of  the  Institute  in  1806,  and  died, 
January  21,  1820.  He  published  Flore  d'Choare 
et  ds  Bnin^  Paris.  1804-21,  2  vols,  fol.;  In- 
$ecte»  recueillis  en  A/riqus  et  en  Amerique^  1805- 
21,  fol.;  E8$a%  €Pniie  n&ureUe  AgroetographU 
cu  Kouteaux  Genres  dee  6r<^mineee^  1812,  4to. 
and  8vo.,  all  of  which  are  illustrated. 

James  Woodhouse  was  bom  in  Philadelphia, 
Nov.  17,  1770.  He  became  Profei«or  of  Chemis- 
try in  the  college  of  Philadelphia  in  1796,  and 
published  several  works  on  that  department  of 
science.     He  died,  June  4,  1809. 

Several  of  the  oihcr  authors  of  the  Tmnsactions 
will  a[)pear  at  a  latir  date  as  the  founders  of  the 
Academy  of  Natural  Sciences  of  Philadelphia. 
The  chief  contributor  to  the  recent  volumes  issued 
by  the  Society,  is  Mr.  Isaac  C.  Lea.  Mr.  Leji,  a 
native  of  Pennsylvania,  ha-*  been  long  known  as 
a  niember  of  one  of  the  most  extensive  publishing 
houses  of  Philadelphia;  and  after  a  most  success- 
ful career  in  business,  has  retired  in  favor  of  his 
son,  to  devote  the  remainder  of  his  life  to  a  study, 
the  jairsuit  of  which  occupied  the  leisure  of  his 
earlier  years. 

His  pajiers  in  the  Transactions  are  very  ex- 
tensive, and  finely  iUustrated ;  they  are  devoted 
to  the  description  of  the  fre^h  water  and  land 
shells  chiefly  of  the  United  Stiites,  to  the  history 
of  which  he  has  contributed  more  than  any  other 
person.  His  synopsis  of  Unionida^  first  printed 
oy  the  Society,  but  of  which  a  revised  e<lition 
was  pubhshed  by  the  author  in  1852,  is  at  present 
the  standard  work  for  the  classification  of  these 
objects,  and  has  elicited  many  warm  commen<la- 
tions  from  foreign  and  native  conchologists.  Other 
works  by  Mr.  Lea  are,  Contrihntume  to  Geology^ 
Philadelphia,  1833,  and  various  papers  in  the 
Journal  and  Proceedings  of  the  Academy  of 
Natural  Sciences 

BUTQEBS  OOIXEGEL 

The  clergy  who  accompanied  the  early  Dutch 
emigrants  brouglit  with  them  the  same  love  of 
learning  which  the  Puritan  dinnes  had  derived 
from  the  Church  of  England.  Connected  with  an 
established  church,  within  whose  pale  they  were 
contented,  they  had  no  occasion  to  form  a  new 
organization  to  perpetuate  their  existence ;  and  the 
recruits  to  their  numbers  were  drawn,  like  those 
of  the  Episcopal  clerg}-,  from  the  mother  ooun- 
tr}-. 

Like  the-  Episcopalians,  they  soon  experienced 
the  inconvenience  of  waiting  the  arrival  of  acces- 
sions from  Europe,  or  sending  candidates  for  or- 
dination acn)ss  the  ocean.  A  party  soon  arose 
who  were  desirons  that  the  power  of  ordination 
6lu)nld  be  conferred  by  the  church  in  Holland  on 
its  offepring  of  America.  This  party  was  known 
as  the  "Coetus;"  their  oppcments,  who  wished 
the  old  order  of  arrangements  to  continue,  were 
known  as  the  "  Conferentie."  The  latter  were 
for  some  time  in  the  ascendant,  bat  the  incon- 


venience, delay,  and  expense  of  the  voyage  to  and 
from  Europe,  finally  Wtrighed  so  heavily  on  con- 
gregations as  well  as  clergy,  that  the  Coetxis  party 
resolved  to  e8tabli>h  a  scliool  of  theolog}'  at  New 
Binmswick,  New  Jersey.  A  charter  was  obtained 
incor{>orating  the  institution  as  Queen^s  College  in 
1770.  Its  Boanl  of  Trustees  met  near  the  court- 
house of  Bergen  county,  and  elected  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Jacobus  R.  Hardenbergh  the  President. 

While  this  matter  was  in  progress  a  young  stu- 
dent of  divinity,  John  H.  Livingston,  was  pnrsmng 
his  studies  preparatory  to  ordination  in  Holland, 
and  obtained  from  the  Dutch  church  their  consent 
to  a  separate  organization  of  the  American  congre- 
gations on  condition  that  they  should  eetabli^  a 
Theological  Professorate, "as  the  Church  of  Hol- 
land could  not  and  would  not  acknowledge  and 
maintain  any  connexion  with  a  church  which  did 
not  provide  herself  with  an  educated  ministry.'^ 
Livingston  Avas  in  du^  course  onlained,  and  on  his 
return  became  minister  of  the  Dutch  church  in 
New  York.  This  church,  which  had  never  been 
identified  with  either  of  the  contending  parties, 
at  his  suggestion  sent  forth  in  1771  a  circular 
proposing  a  general  convention  to  reconcile  the 
points  at  issue.  Tlie  assembly  met,  the  desired 
union  was  effected,  and  Livingston  unanimouslj 
appointed  Pn)fessor  of  Divinitj\ 

Dr.  Hardenbergh  remained  president  of  the  new 
institution,  which  flourisheil  under  his  care,  until 
his  death  in  1792.  The  college  then  suspended 
its  instructions  until  1807,  when  a  proposition 
was  made  and  adopte<l  that  the  Theological  Pro- 
fessorate should  be  united  with  the  college,  whoso 
charter  provided  for  a  professorship  of  divinity, 
and  tliat  the  professor  should  be  appointed  preso- 
dent.  The  union  was  eflfected,  twenty  thousand 
dollars  raised  to  endow  the  professorship  created, 
and  in  1810  Dr.  Livingston  removed  to  N^w 
Brunswick  and  entered  ni>on  his  new  duties.  The 
college  was  embarrassed  in  its  finances,  which 
were  barely  sufiicient  to  sustain  *'half  a  Pro- 
fessorship of  Mathematics  and  Natural  Philoso- 
phy." It  received  no  aid  from  the  state,  and  was 
frequently  comi)elled  during  the  presidency  d 
Livingsttm,  as  in  that  of  his  predecessor,  to  close 
its  doors.  Until  the  commencement  of  a  collie 
building  in  1809,  its  instructions  had  been  given 
in  temporarv  localities,  and  as  but  one  wing  of 
the  contemplated  edifice  was  completed  its  accom- 
modations were  limited.  Dr.  Dvingston,  the 
new  president,  was  a  member  of  the  eminent  New 
York  family  of  that  name,  an<l  was  bom  in  Pongh- 
keepsie  in  1746,  and  a  graduate  of  Yale  in  1763. 
His  subsequent  historj'  has  already  been  given. 
He  struggled  manfblly  and  hoi)eftilly  with  the 
difiSculties  of  his  position,  maintaining  his  office 
as  president  with  honor  np  to  the  time  of  his 
death  in  January,  1825.  Dr.  PhiKp  Milledoler 
was  his  successor  in  the  presidency  and  diair  of 
theology. 

Philip  Milledoler  was  bom  in  the  year  1775. 
His  parents  were  natives  of  Beme,  Switzerland, 
who  emigrated  to  this  country  in  early  life  and  set- 
tled in  New  York.  Their  son  was  graduated  at 
Columbia  College,  1792.  He  studied  theology, 
and  at  the  early  age  of  nineteen  was  called  to 
the  church  in  N  assau  between  Fulton  and  John 
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streets.  In  1800  he  reiioved  to  Philadelphia, 
and  in  1805  returne<l  to  New  York  and  became 
pastor  of  a  newly  es  abl  shed  church  in  Ruti^ers 
street,  where  he  reniamed  until  1825.  On  the 
death  of  Dr.  Livingston  he  was  called  to  the  chair 
of  didactic  theology,  and  subse.iuently  to  the  Pre- 
sidency of  Rutgers  College. 

In  1835  he  resigned  his  post  in  consequence  of 
his  advancing  years,  and  the  remainder  ot*  his  life 
was  passed  in  retirement.  He  died  on  the  22d 
of  September,  1852,  and' on  the  following  day  his 
wife  die^l  also.  Undivided  in  death  as  in  life,  they 
were  buried  together. 

He  was  desirous  of  reviving  the  exercises  of  the 
collega  which  had  been  for  some  time  8us{)ende(1. 
From  the  want  of  endowment  it  was  of  course 
difficult  to  do  so.  The  difficulty  was  overcome 
in  an  ingenious  and  practical  manner.  A  second 
professorship  in  the  theological  school,  which,  al- 
though connected  with  the  college,  was  under  the 
control  of  the  Greneral  Sypod  of  the  Dutch  Re- 
formed church,  had  just  been  endowed.  Dr. 
lOlledoler  proposed  that  a  similar  amount  should 
be  raised  for  a  third  professorship,  and  that  the 
three  incumbents  should  give  their  services  gi*a- 
tuitously  to  the  college.  His  recently  appointed 
colleague,  Dr.  John  De  Witt,  warmly  seconded  the 
scheme,  a  subscription  was  started  and  the  requi- 
site means  obtained,  ten  thousand  dollars  being 
Kberally  contributed  by  the  clergy  of  the  denomi- 
nation, many  of  them  the  recipients  of  but  small 
salaries.  The  Rev.  Dr.  Selah  S.  Woodhull  was 
elected  to  the  Professorship  of  Ecclesiastical  His- 
tory and  Church  Government;  but  dying  only 
three  months  after  his  apiMiintment,  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Cannon  became  his  successor.  The  faculty  of  let- 
ters was  then  organized.  The  Professorship  of 
Moral  Philosophy  and  the  Evidences  of  Chris- 
tianity was  taken  by  the  President,  that  of  Belles 
Lettres  and  Rhetoric  by  Dr.  De  Witt,  and  that  of 
Metaphysics  and  Philosophy  of  the  Human  Mind 
by  Dr.  Cannon.  To  these  were  added  Robert 
Adrain,  LL.D.,  in  the  department  of  Mathematics, 
and  the  Rev.  Dr.  W.  0.  Brownlee  in  the  Latin 
and  Greek  languages. 

The  name  of  the  college  was,  about  the  time  of 
this  reorganization,  changed  from  Queen^s  to  Rut- 
gers. Dr.  Adrain  was  succeeded  in  1826  by 
Theodore  Strong,  LL.D.,  who  still  retains  the 
chair.  In  1827,  Dr.  Brownlee  accepting  a  call  to 
the  Collegiate  church  of  New  York,  was  suc- 
ceeded by  Joseph  Nelson,  LL.D.,  the  celebrated 
blind  teacher. 

"  The  last  named  Professor,'*  says  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Polhenms,  "  was  at  the  time  of  his  appointment, 
and  had  been  for  a  number  of  years,  totall  v  blind  ; 
but  with  great  powers  of  memorv  and  thorough 
acqufuntance  with  the  studies  of  iiis  department, 
he  conducted  the  exercises  of  his  room  to  tlie  very 
general  improvement  of  his  students  and  accept- 
ance of  the  Board.  I  remember  him  well ;  how 
he  would  sit,  with  his  thumb  upon  the  dial  of  his 
watch,  marking  the  minutes  as  they  passed,  allow- 
ing to  each  student  his  allotted  portion,  and  the 
facility  with  which  he  would  instantly  detect  the 
least  nustake  in  the  reading  of  the  text  or  the 
translation.  And  I  remember,  too,  that  nice  ear 
by  which,  with  his  class  sitting  in  alphal>etic:il 
order,  he  would  detect  the  location  of  the  slightest 
whisper;  and  when  rebuking  an  individual  by 


name  for  the  annoyance,  it  was  rare  indeed  that 
the  person  charged  had  an  opportunity  of  entering 
a  protest  against  the  justice  of  his  suspicions."* 

On  Dr.  Nelson's  death  in  1880,  Dr.  McClelland 
succeeded  to  the  professorship;  and  in  1831,  on 
his  apnointment  ti)  that  of  Dr.  De  Witt,  was 
suoceedetl  by  John  D.  Ogilby,  who  was  followed 
by  the  present  professor,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Proudfit. 
On  the  resignation  of  Dr.  Milledoler  in  1840,  the 
Hon.  A.  Bruyn  Hasbrouck,  LL.D.,  was  made  pre- 
sident. Dr.  Hasbrouck  i*esijrtiing  in  1850,  was 
succeeded  by  the  present  he;i(l  of  the  college,  the 
Hon.  Theod4)re  Frelinghuysen,  LL.D. 

Theodore  Frelinghuysen  wa-i  born  at  Millstone, 
Somerset  County,  New  Jersey,  Mardi  28,  1787. 
He  is  the  son  of  Frederick  Frelinghuysen,  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Continental  Congress,  who,  in  1777,  re- 
signed his  seat  to  join  tlie  army,  and  served  as 
captain  of  a  volunteer  corps  of  artillery  at  Mon- 
mouth and  Trenton,  and  during  the  remainder  of 
the  war  as  a  captain  of  militia.  In  1793  he  was 
chosen  a  Senator  of  the  United  States. 

The  son  completed  his  classical  education  at 
Princeton  in  1804,  and  then  studied  law  in  the 
office  of  an  elder  brother  until  ho  became  of  ago, 
when  he  was  admitted  to  practice.  He  followed 
the  profession  with  great  8ucce«,  and  in  1817 
was  appointed  attome^-goneral  of  the  state.  lie 
held  the  office  until  his  election  as  United  States 
Senator  in  1826.  He  remained  in  the  senate 
until  1835.  In  1838  he  was  chosen  Chancellor 
of  the  University  of  the  City  of  New  York.  In 
M«y,  1844,  he  was  nomiiuited  by  the  Baltimore 
Convention  as  the  Whig  candidate  for  the  Vice- 
Presidency.  The  cry  of  Clay  and  Frelinghuysen 
will  be  long  remembered  in  the  history  of  the 
country  as  that  of  a  great  party  in  one  of  the 
greatest  struggles  which  has  ever  preceded  a  [)rc- 
s'dential  election.  In  1850  Mr.  Frelinghu3-sen  ^ 
resigned  the  chanticllorship  of  the  Univei*sity  in 
favor  of  the  presidency  of  Rutgers  College. 

Mr.  Frelinghuysen  is  also  at  the  head  of  the 
Board  of  Missions  and  the  Bible  Society,  esta- 
blished by  several  of  tlie  leading  denominations 
of  the  United  States,  and  has  throughout  his  life 
been  as  active  and  prominent  in  religions  and  phi- 
lanthropic as  in  political  and  academic  elfort. 

The  college  has  recently  received  an  addition  to 
its  endowment  of  $28,000  from  various  donations. 
$25,000  have  also  been  contributed  to  the  sanio 
object  by  the  Cdlegiate  church  of  the  city  of  New 
York. 

JOHN  M.  liASON. 

In  the  chorch  history  of  America  there  are  few 
persons  who  have  excited  more  interest  in  their 
day  than  John  M.  Mason.    He  was  horn  in  the 


Ky.c^^.  c^^^a^i 


city  of  New  York  March  19, 1770,  was  a  graduate 
of  Columbia  College,  and  instructed  in  theology 
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bv  his  father,  a  minister  of  the  Soottish  church. 
H(j  continued  his  education  at  Edinburgh,  bxu\  in 
1792  succeeded  his  father  as  preacher  in  his  church 
in  New  Yorl^  During  his  ministerial  career  in 
the  city,  he  waa  associated  from  1811  to  1816 
with  the  government  of  Columbia  College  with 
the  title  of  ProYoet.  The  college  statutes  adopted 
in  1811,  and  subsequently  during  his  administra- 
tion, and  the  report  in  1810  on  the  state  of  the 
college,  attributed  to  his  pen,  which  is  a  Tigoroas 

E resentment  of  college  duties  and  discipline,  show 
is  high  qualifications  for  the  labors  of  this  office. 
He  visited  Europe  for  his  hg$lth  in  1816.  He 
f^uffered  after  his  return  from  paj^vtic  attacks, 
by  which  his  constitution  was  much  enfeebled. 
He  was  President  of  Dickinson  College  for  three 
years  from  1821 ;  returned  to  New  York,  and  died 
December  27,  1829,  at  the  age  of  fifry-nine.  His 
reputation  for  a  certain  fhU,  robust  eloquence  was 
great  He  was  powerl\il  as  a  preacher,  a  oontro- 
yersialij^t,  and  in  his  practical  talent.  He  had  a 
controversy  with  Bishop  Hobart  in  the  "  Chris- 
tian Magazine,'*  which  ne  edited.  His  advocacy 
of  open  coinnmnion  gained  him  di^tinction  in  the 
religions  world.  His  orations  of  the  most  general 
interest  were  on  the  death  of  'Washington  and  of 
Hamilton.  His  writings,  oonsi^tiug  chiefly  of  ser- 
mons, wore  collected  in  four  octavo  volumes  by 
his  son.* 

Mason  meditated  a  life  of  Hamilton,  of  whose 
principles  and  character  he  was  a  great  admirer. 
Verplanck  has  paid  a  handsome  tribute  to  his 
powers  in  a  college  oration  delivered  shordy  after 
nis  death.  He  speaks  of  his  scholarship,  of  his 
*^  rare  union  of  intimate  acquaintance  with  books 
and  deep  learning  in  the  spirits  and  ways  of  mep,** 
of  his  eloquence,  "powerhil,  impressive,  peculiar, 
original,**  as  it  was  exhibited  in  his  unvmtten  dis- 
courses frt)m  the  pulpit,  where  ^*  he  was  wont  to 
pour  forth  the  overwhelming  opulence  of  his  mind 
m  irregular  but  magnificent  profusion,  laying  alike 
under  contribution  to  his  object,  theological  learn- 
ing, classic  lore,  and  the  hterature  of  the  day; 
illustrating  the  conclusions  of  the  logician  by  acute 
observations  upon  life  and  manners ;  alternately 
convincing  the  reason,  and  searching  and  probing 
the  deep  recesses  of  the  conscience ;  now  drawing 
moral  lessons  fit)m  tiie  history  of  the  long-buried 
past,  and  now  conmienting  upon  the  events  or  the 
vices  of  the  day,  or  perhaps  the  follies  of  the 
hour ;  now  lifting  aloft  the  bladng  torch  of  Chris- 
tian philosophy  to  guide  the  honest  seeker  after 
truth,  and  now  showering  his  withering  scorn 
upon  the  scoffer's  head;  explaining,  defending, 
deducing,  enforcing  his  doctrines  or  preoepts, 
sometimes  with  coUoquial  familiarity,  and  then 
again  in  a  bdd  and  swelling  eloquence,  which 
stirred  and  warmed  the  heart  like  the  sound  of  a 
trumpet't 

FSOM  THB  FUKXEAL  OlATION  OK  ITAflllHOTOlI. 

The  name  of  Washington,  connected  with  all  that 
18  most  brilliant  in  the  history  of  our  country  and  in 
human  character,  awakens  oonsationa  which  agitate 

*  The  Writings  of  the  late  John  M.  Misod,  D.D.,  conMstf  ng 
of  8erIIlon^  Eraftya,  aiid  Miaotlbuiiea,  indading  Esears  already 
pnbllBhed  in  the  Christian  Magaxine.  In  4  vols.,  selected  and 
arranged  br  the  Ber.  Ebeoeier  Maaoo.  New  York.  Pmb> 
UshedbT  the  Editor.    18S8. 

t  Addremi  bHVire  the  Phfloleziaii  and  Peltholofiaii  Bodettoa, 
ISSO,  bj  Galian  C.  Yerplaook. 


the  ferrors  of  youth,  and  wann  the  ^i9  boaom  at 
age    Transported  to  the  times  when  America  rose 
to  repel  her  wrongs  and  to  cluim  her  destiuies,  a 
scene  of  boundless  grandeur  bursts  upon  our  view. 
Long  had  her  filial  duty  eitpostulated  wiUi  parental 
ii^ustice^    Lotig  did  she  deprecate  the  rupture  of 
those  ties  which  she  had  been  proud  of  preserving 
and  displaying.    But  her  humbie  entreaty  spumed, 
aggression  followed  by  the  rod,  and  the  rod  by  scor^ 
pions,  having  chang^  remonstrance  into  murmur, 
and  murmur  into  resistance,  she  transfers  her  grie- 
yances  from  the  throne  of  earth  to  the  throne  of  * 
heaven,  and  precedes  by  an  appeal  to  the'God  of 
battles  her  appeal  to  the  sword  of  war.    At  isBne 
now  with  the  mistress  of  the  seas — ^unfhmiahed  with 
equal  means  of  defence— the  couvuUiye  shock  ^- 
proaching — and  every  evfl  omen  passing  before  Imt 
^-oiie  step  of  rashness  or  of  folly  may  seal  her  doom. 
In  this  accumulation  of  trouble,  who  shall  command 
her  confidence,  and  face  her  dangers,  and  conduct 
her  cause?     God,  whose  kingdom  ruleth  over  wH, 
prepares  from  aiSur  the  instruments  best  adapted  to 
nis  purpose.    By  an  influence  which  it  would  be  as 
irrational  to  dispute  as  it  is  vain  to  scrutinize,  be 
stirs  up  the  spirit  of  the  statesman  and  the  soldier. 
Minds,  on  which  he  has  bestowed  the'  elemeDts  of 
greatness,  are  brought  by  his  providence  into  contaet 
with  exigencies  which  rouse  them  into  action.     It  ii 
in  the  season  of  effort  and  of  peril  that  impoienee 
disappears  and  energy  arises.    The  whiriwinu  which 
sweeps  away  the  glowworm,  uncovers  the  fire  of 
genius,  and  kindles  it  into  a  blaze  that  irradiates  at 
once  both  the  zenith  and  the  poles.    But  amone  the 
h^r5>es  who  sprung  from  obscurity  when  the  coUece, 
the  countinff-house,  nnd  the  plouffh,  teemed  with 
'*  thunderbolts  of  war,**  none  coul<C  in  all  respects^ 
meet  the  wants  and  the  wishes  of  America.    Sne  re- 
quire^,  in^her  leader,  a  man  reared  under  her  own 
eye ;  who  combined  with  disting^idied  talent  a  cha- 
racter above  suspicion ;  who  had  added  to  hk  phy- 
sical and  moral  qualities  the  experience  of  dimciut 
service;  a  mnn  who  should  concentrate  in  himidf 
the  public  affections  and  confidences;  who  should  * 
know  h&9r  to  multiply  the  energies  of  every  other    . 
man  under  his  direction,  and  to  make  disaster  itaelf 
the  means  of  success— his  arm  a  fortress,  and  his 
name  a  host    Such  a  man  it  were  almost  presump- 
tion'to  expect;  but  such  a  man  all-ruling  Heavea 
had  provided,  and  that  man  was  Washccgton. 

PiVeminent  already  in  worth,  he  is  summoned  by 
his  country  to  the  pre-eminence  of  toil  and  of  danger. 
Unnllured  by  the  charms  of  opulence— unappalled 
by  the  hazard  of  a  dubious  war&re— unmoved  by 
the  prospect  of  being,  in  the  event  of  fiulure,  the  fint 
and  most  conspicuous  victim,  he  obeys  her  mandate 
because  he  loves  his  duty.  The  reserve  is  firm,  for 
the  probation  is  terrible.  His  theatre  is  a  w<H4d; 
his  charge,  a  fiunfly  of  nations ;  the,  interest  staked 
in  his  hands,  the  prosperity  of  millionB  unboni  n 
ages  to  come.  His  means,  under  aid  finom  on  hi(^ 
the  resources  of  his  own  breast,  with  the  raw  reemiti 
and  irregular  supplies  of  distracted  oolontes.  O 
crisis  worthy  of  sucn  a  hero !  Followed  by  her  little 
bands,  her  prayers,  and  her  tears,  Washmgton  es- 
pouses the  quarrel  of  his  country.  As  he  moves  oo 
to  the  conflict,  every  heart  palpitates  and  every  knee 
trembles.  The  foe,  alike  valiant  and  veteran,  pre- 
sedita  no  easy  conquest,  nor  aught  inviting  but  to 
those  who  had  consecrated  their  blood  to  the  pnblie 
weal.  The  Onmipotent»  who  allots  ffreat  enjovmeBt 
as  the  meed  of  great  exertion,  had  ordaitiea  that 
America  should  be  free,  but  thi^  she  should  leani  ta 
value  the  blessing  by  the  price  of  its  acquisitioB. 
She  shall  go  to  a  "  weidthy  place,*  but  h^  way  is 
**  through  fire  and  through  water."    Ilany  a  genfr> 
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torn  chief  most  bleed,  and  maoj  a  gnlUnt  jooth 
iink,  at  his  side,  into  the  surprised  grave;  the  field 
must  be  heaped  with  sUin,  the  purple  torrent  must 
roll»  ere  the  angel  of  peace  desoena  with  his  olira 
It  is  here,  amid  deyastation,  and  horror,  and  deaUi, 
that  Washington  must  reap  his  laurels,  and  engrftve 
his' trophies  on  the  shields  of  immortality.  Shall 
Delaware-  and  Princeton?  8haU  Monmouth  and 
York  ? — But  I  may  not  particularize ;  for  less  repeat 
the  tale  which  babes  Tecite,  which  poets  sing,  and 
'  Fame  has  published  to  a  listening  world.  Evei^ 
scene  of  his  action  was  a  scene  of  his  triumph.  Now 
he  saved  th^  republic  by  more  ih\n  Fnbian  caution ; 
now  he  avenged  her  qy  more  than  Carthaginian 
fierceuess ;  while  at  every  stroke  her  forests  and  her 
hills  re-^hoed  to  her  shout,  *^^e  sword  of  the  Lord 
and  of  WAsraNGTOMl"  Nor  wa*  this  the  vain  ap- 
plause of  partiality  and  enthusiasm.  The  blasted  • 
schemes  of  Britain,  her  broken  and  her  cnptive  hosts,  t 
proclaimed  the  terror  of  his  arm«t.  Skilled  were  her  | 
ehiefe,  and  brave  her  legions ;  but  bravery  and  skill  ^ 
rendered  them  a  conquest  more  wortliy  of  Washing- 
ton. True,  he  suffered  in  his  turn  repulse,  and  even  det- ' 
feat  It  was  both  natural  and  neediaL  Unchequered  ' 
with  reverse,  his  story  would  have  resembled  rather 
the  fictions  of  romance  than  the  truth  of  narrative; 
and  had  he  been  neither  defeated  nor  repulsed,  we 
had  never  seen  all  the  grandeur  of  his  soul.  He  of- 
.rayed  himself  in  fresh  l^onors  by  that  which  ruins 
even  the  great — vicissitude./  He  could  not  only 
subdue  an  enemy,  but,  what  is  infinitely  more,  he 
could  subdue  misiortune.  With  an  equanimity  which 
gave  temi)erance  to  victory,  and  cheerful ness'to  dis- 
aster, he  balanced  the  fortunes  of  the  state.  In  ^e 
fkce  of  hostile  prowess ;  in  the  midst  of  matiny  and 
treaso.i ;  surrounded  with  astonishment,  irresolution, 
and  despondence;  Washington  remained  erect,  un- 
moved, invincible.  Whatever  ills  America  mieht 
endure  in  maintaining  her  rights,  she  exulted  that 
she  had  nothing  to  fear  from  her  commander-in- 
ohiefl  The  event  Justified  her  most  sanguine  pre- 
sages. Tliat  invisible  hand  which  girded  him  at 
first,  oontinued  to  guard  and  to  gui<M  him  thlrouffh 
the  successive  stages  of  the  revolution^  Nor  did  he 
account  it  a  weakness  to  bend  the  knee  in  Jiomage 
to  its  supremacy,  and  prayer  for  its  direction.  This 
was  the  armor  of  Wasnington ;  this  the  salvation  of 
his  country. 

It  must  ever  be  difficult  to  compare  the  merits  of 
Washington's    character,    because    he    always-  ap- 

? Mired  greatest  in  that  which  he  last^  sustaine«L 
et  if  there  is  a  preference,  it  must  be  assigned  to 
the  Lieutenant-General  of  the  armies  of  America. 
Not  because  the  duties  of  that  station  were  more  ar- 
duous than  those  which  he  had  often  performed,  but 
because  it  more  fully  displayed  his  magnanimity. 
While  others  become  great  oy  elevation,  Washington, 
becomes  greater  by  condescension.  Matchless  pa- 
triot! to  stoop,  on  public  motives,  to  an  inferior 
lippointment,  after  possessiiiff  and  dignifyins  the 
highest  oflScee  V  Thrice  favored  country,  which  boasts 
of  such  a  citizen  t  We  gaze  with  astonishment ;  we 
exult  that  we  are  Americans.  We  aueur  every 
thing  great,  and  good,  and  happy.  But  wuence  this 
sudden  horror?  What  means  that  cry  of  agony? 
Oh  !  'tis  the  shriek  of  America !  The  fairy  vision  is 
fied :  Wasbimoton  is — ^no  more  I 

How  are  ike  vUghty  faiUny  and  the  weapons  of  war 
peri»hed! 

Daughters  of  America,  who  erst  prepared  the 
festal  bower  and  the  laurel  wreath,  plant  now  the 
cypress  grove,  and  water  it  with  tears. 

Mow  are  the  mighty  faUen^  and  the  weapons  of  war 
perished! 


The  death  of  WASHmqrow,  Americans,  has  revealed 
the  extent  of  our  loss.  It  has  given  us  the  final  proof 
that  we  never  ntiistook  him.  Take  his  affecting  tes- 
tament^ and  read  the  secrets  of  his  souL  Read  all 
the  power  of  domeyitic  virtue.  Read  his  strong  love 
of  letters  and  of  liberty.  Read  his  fidelity  to  repub- 
lican principle,  and  his  jealousy  of  national  character. 
Read  nis  devotedness  to  you  in  his  military  bequests 
to  near  relations.  **  These  swords,"  they  are  the 
words  of  Washington,  "  these  swords  are  accom- 
panied with  an  ii\jnnction  not  to  unsheathe  them  for 
the  purpose  of  shedding  blood,  except  it  be  for  self- 
defence,  or  in  defence  of  their  country  and  its  rights; 
and  in  the  latter  cose^  to  keep  them  unsheathed,  and 
prefer  falling  with  them  in  tneir  hands  to  the  relin- 
quishment thereof." 

In  his  acts,  Americans,  you  have  seen  the  man. 
In  the  complicated  excellence  of  character  he  standi 
alone.  Let  no  future  Plutarch  attempt  the  iniquity 
of  paraUeL  Let  no  soldier  of /ortune ;  let  no  usurp- 
ing conqueror ;  let  not  Alexander  or  Ciesar ;  let  not 
Gromweil  or  Bonaparte ;  let  none  among  the  dead 
or  the  living ;  ap]>ear  in  the  same  picture  with 
Washinoxon  ;  or  let  them  appear  as  the  shade  to  his 
light 

On  this  subject,  my  countrymen,  it  is  for  others  to 
speculate,  but  it  is  K>r  us  to^eel.  Yet  in  propor- 
tion to  the  severity  of  the  stroke  ought  to  oe  our 
thankfulness  th  at  it  was  not  inflicted  sooner.  Throuffh 
a  long  series  of  years  has  God  preserved  our  Wash- 
ington a  public  blessing ;  and  now  that  he  has  re- 
moved him  for  ever,  shall  we  presume  to  say.  What 
doeft  thouf  Never  did  Uie  tomb  preach  more  pow- 
erfully the  dependence  of  all  things  on  the  wul  of 
the  Most  High.  The  greatest  of  mortals  crumble 
into  dust  the  moment  he  c<»nmands.  Return^  ye  chil- 
dren of  men,  Washington  was  but  the  instrument 
of  a  benignant  GU>d.  He  sickens,  he  dies,  that  we 
may  learn  not  to  trust  in  men^  nor  to  make  flesh  our 
arm.  But  though  Washington  is  dead,  Jehovah 
lives.  God  of  our  fathers  1  be  our  God,  and  the  God 
of  our  children  I  Thou  art  our  refuge  and  our  hope ; 
the  piUar  of  our  strength ;  the  wall  of  our  defence, 
and  our  unfading  g^lory  I 

An^ericans  I  This  Cfod,  who  raised  up  Washington 
and  gave  you  liberty,  exacts  from  you  the  duty  of 
cherishing  it  with  a  zeal  according  to  knowled^a 
Never  s^y,  by  apathy  or  by  outrage,  your  fair  m- 
heritance.  Risk  not,  for  one  baoment,  on  visionary 
theories,  the  solid  blessings  of  your  lot  To  you, 
particularly^  O  youth  of  America  I  applies  the  so- 
lemn charge.  In  all  the  perils  of  your  coimtry 
remember  Washington.  The  freedom  of  reason  and 
of  right  has  been  handed  down  to  you  on  the  point 
of  Uie  hero's  sword.  Guard  with  veneration  the 
sacred  deposit  The  curse  of  ages  will  rest  upon 
you,  O  youth  of  America  1  if  ever  you  surrender  to 
roreign  ambition,  or  domestic  lawlessness,  the  pfe- 
eious  liberties  fbr  which  Washington  fought,  and 
your  fathers'bled. 

I  cannot  part  with  you,  fellow-citizens,  without 
urging  the  long  remembrance  of  our  present  assem- 
bly. This  day"  we  wipe  away  the  reproach  of  repub- 
Ues,  that  they  know  not  how  to  oe  gratefhl.  In 
your  treatment  of  living  patriots,  recall  your  love 
and  yonr  regret  of  Washington.  Let  not  future  in- 
consistency charge  this  day  with  hypocrisy.  Happy 
America,  if  she  gives  an  instance  of  universal  pnn- 
oiple  in  her  sorrows  for  the  man,  **  first  in  war,  fir^^t 
in  peace,  and  first  in  the  affections  of  his  country  I" 

JOSEPH  H0PS3NB0N, 

Thb  author  of  Hail  Columbia^  was  bom  at  Phila- 
delphia, Noyembar  12,  1770.     He  was  the  boo 
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of  FranciB  Hopkinson,  of  whom  wb  hove  before 
spoken.  lie  was  edacoted  at  the  UnivereitT  of 
PtamiylTania,  and  Btudied  luw  with  Judge  Wilson 
and  William  Rawle.  He  oommenced  ihe  practice 
of  his  jirofession  at  Eiu-tun;  bat  iXHin  relnmed  to 
Philftilelphia,  whure  he  ocquireil  liigh  di^tincti^l^ 
w  a  lawj-er.  He  was  counwl  for  Rush  in  his  li- 
bel suit  against  Cobliett;  and  for  Jud)re  Chase  of 
tbe  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  SCatat,  oo  the 
Impeachment  of  that  officer  bj  the  Senate.  He 
WOB  s  iueiiil<er  of  the  House  of  Representative* 
fhira  1 B]  6  to  ]  81 D,  where  he  opposed  the  re-charter 
of  the  United  States  Bank,  ana  muntained  a  hi^ 
portion  as  a  speaker. 


/ 


^C-^fx^  ai^ 


After  a  three  yeara'  residence  at  Bordentown, 
Now  Jersey,  at  the  conclusion  of  hi*  conprcN-ioiial 
career,  lie  removed  again  to  Philadelphia,  where 
be  was  appointed  in  1828,  by  Prenident  Adamt", 
Judge  of  the  United  Statos  District  Conrt,  an  of- 
fice held  by  his  grandfather  under  the  British 
Crown,  and  to  which  liia  father  had  been  choeen 
on  the  oi^nizatinn  of  t lie  judiciary  in  ITBD.  Ue 
retained  this  office  until  his  death,  January  16, 
1843. 

In  addition  to  his  professional  dnties,  Jndgo 
Hopkinxon  filled  the  office  of  Vice-President  of 
the  American  Philosophical  Society  and  President 
o£  the  Philadelphia  Academy  of  the  Fine  Artit,  on 
jni-titution  which  owes  Ita  foundation  to  his  exer- 
tions. He  was  a  warm  friend  of  education,  and 
delivered  seTeral  aildrcsses  before  literary  socie- 
ties. The  drcuinstances  under  which  his  famous 
national  Bong  was  written,  are  pleasantly  describ- 
ed by  its  author  in  answer  to  a  rcijuest  for  such 
information  mode  seveial  years  after  Its  oumpon- 


lUs  Song  vas  written  in  the  Bmnmer  of  11S8, 
when  a  war  -wsOn  Fruioe  waa  thought  to  b«  inevita- 
ble, Con^reca  being  then  in  Mwion  in  Pliiiailcliihtn, 
deliberating  upon  that  important  aubjefl,  and  acts 
of  hostility  having  netuolly  ocmired.  The  contest 
between  Erglsnd  and  France  waj  rajgiiig.  and  tfie 
people  of  the  United  Statei  were  divided  into  par- 


ties (or  the  oneeideorthe  other;  tomatltiiikiiigtlut 
policy  and  duty  required  ua  to  take  part  with  rr- 
^mMicaa  Franti,  aa  the  vsr  wa>  called  ;  otbere  were 
for  our  eaDoeeting  ounelvn  with  England,  under 
the  belief  that  she  wua  tlie  great  preservatiTepower 
of  good  principles  and  safe  guvemiaenL  Tbe  vioI»- 
tioD  of  our  rignta  by  both  belligereota  was  forcing  na 
from  the  juat  and  wise  policy  of  PrfsideiitWasliin^toa, 
which  waa  to  do  equal  jnatice  to  both,  to  take  part 
vith  neither,  but  to  keep  e  itrictand  liODnt  neatra- 
lity  between  Uiem.  The  prospect  of  a  rapture  with 
France  wat  eiceedirglj  offensive  to  the  partioD  of 
the  peoiile  irhii'h  eapoui^  hor  caine.  and  the  vio- 
lence of  tlie  *pirit  of  party  has  never  risra  higher, 
1  think  not  eo  high,  ns  it  did  at  that  time  on  Uiat 
qneatiou.  The  tlieatre  was  then  op«D  in  oar  ci^: 
a  you»g  man  belonging  lo  it,  whose  lalent  was  ■■  a 
singer,  was  abont  to  take  liia  beoefit  I  had  known 
him  wlien  he  was  at  school.  On  this  acquaintance 
he  called  on  me  on  Saturday  afternoon,  his  beoefit 
being  announced  for  the  ^llowiiig  Monday.  Ha 
■aid  he  had  twenty  bmee  tnken,  and  his  j^v^iect 
was  Uiat  be  should  suffer  a  loss  instead  of  repeivina 
a  benefit  from  the  performance;  but  that  if  he  could 
get  a  patriotic  song  adapted  to  the  tune  of  the  "  Pre- 
sidents  March,'  t£en  (he  popular  air.  be  did  not 
doubt  of  a  foil  bouse ;  that  tiie  poets  of  the  IheMiical 
corps  bad  been  trying  to  aocompliidi  it.  but  vbv 
satisfied  that  no  WBr£  could  be  composed  to  suit  - 
the  music  uf  that  inarch.  I  told  him  I  vould  try 
for  him.  Ue  came  the  next  afternoon,  aii<l  the  song. 
sneh  as  it  is,  was  ready  for  him.  It  wss  aanouDced 
on  Monday  morning,  nnd  Ihe  tlieatre  was  crowded 
to  excess,  and  so  coutinued,  night  alter  right,  for  tbe 
Pest  of  the  whole  season,  the  snug  being  ei:core"l  and 
repeated  many  times  each  night,  the  audience  joiuiog 
in  lbs  chorus.  It  was  alM>  sui.g  at  nigbt  in  ijia 
streets  fay  large  sescmblies  of  citizens,  including 
members  of  Co:  gress.  Tlie  enthusiasm  was  geneivl, 
end  the  song  was  beard,  1  may  say,  in  every  part  of 
the  United  States. 

The  ob'ect  of  the  author  was  to  get  up  an  AiKtn- 
#cm  t^TXt,  whiih  should  be  independent  of  and 
above  the  interests,  passions,  and  i>oliiy  of  both  bd- 
ligerentA,  and  look  and  feel  exi;lusively  for  uur  otb 


righta. 
o  Fmnce  or  England,  i: 
>r  to  what  was  Ihe  mm 


an  allusion  u  made  either 
tlie  quarrel  between  than, 
iu  fault  in  Ilieir  treatment 
II  g  found  favour  wilh  both 
r  could  disown  the  sesti- 
nienta  it  inculcated.  It  was  trnlT  A^ntrican  and 
nothing  else,  and  the  palriotio  feelings  of  eveij 
American  heart  res]>aiided  lo  it. 

Such  is  the  history  of  the  sot  g,  which  has  endartd 
infinitely  beyond  any  expectation  of  the  aathcr,  and 
beyond  any  merit  it  can  boast  of.  except  that  ofbe- 
iiig  truly  and  exclusively  patnotie  in  it 


doD  for  which  "  Hail  Columbia"  wns  conipoaed. 

Ton*—-  PrtHdemrt  JTorA." 
Bui,  Columbia!  happy  land  I 
Hail,  ye  heroes  I  heaven-bom  band  I 

Who  foDght  and  bled  in  Freedom's  oaiiM^ 

Who  fought  and  bled  in  Freedom's  eaoi^ 
And  when  the  storm  of  war  was  gonc^ 
Enjoy'd  the  peace  yonr  valour  won. 

Let  independence  be  our  boost. 

Ever  mindful  what  it  cost; 

Ever  grateful  for  tbe  prize. 

Let  lU  altar  reach  the  skiu. 
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Firm— Tinited — ^let  vis  be, 
Ralljiug  i*ouud  our  Liberty ; 
As  a  baud  of  brothers  join'd, 
Peace  and  safety  we  shall  find. 

Immortal  patriots  1  rise  once  more : 
Defeud  your  rights,  defend  your  shore : 

Let  no  rude  foe,  with  impious  hand. 

Let  no  rude  foe,  with  impious  hand, 
Invade  the  shrine  where  sacred  lies 
Of  toil  and  blood  the  well-earu'd  prize. 

While  ofFenng  peace  sincere  and  just, 

In  Heaven  we  place  a  manly  trust, 

That  truth  and  justice  will  prevail. 

And  every  scheme  of  bondage  faiL 
Firm — united,  <fcc 

Sound,  soand,  the  trump  of  Famet 

Let  Washinotom^s  great  name 

Ring  through  the  world  with  loud  applause. 
Ring  through  the  world  with  loud  applause : 

Let  every  clime  to  Freedom  dear, 

Listen  with  a  joyful  ear. 

With  equal  skill,  and  godlike  power. 
He  goveru'd  in  the  fearful  hour 
Ot  horrid  war ;  or  guides,  with  ease, 
The  happier  times  ot  honest  peaee. 
Firm — united,  Ac. 

Behold  the  chief  who  now  commands. 
Once  more  to  serve  his  country,  stands-^ 
The  rock  on  which  the  storm  will  beat ; 
The  rock  on  which  the  storm  will  beat 
But,  arni'd  in  virtue  firm  and  true, 
Hi»  hopes  are  fix'd  on  Heaven  and  yoa 
WhCii  hope  was  stnking  in  dismay. 
And  glooms  obscured  Columbia's  day. 
His  stea<ly  tniiid,  from  changes  free. 
Resolved  on  death  or  liberty. 
Firm — ^united,  Ac. 

WILLIAM  MABTIN  JOHNSON. 

In  the  vilkge  of  Wrentham,  Mass.,  there  lived 
about  the  outbreak  of  the  Revolutionary  War  a 
sea-captain,  who  had  retired  on  a  mmlerate  in- 
come, by  the  name  of  Albee.  He  had  no  ohildren 
of  his  owa,  and  feehng  lonesome  in  his  isolation, 
proposed  to  a  Viigalwnd  coaple  who  were  oc- 
casionally beggars  at  his  door,  as  they  were  at 
the  doors  of  many  a  house  of  many  a  town  of 
Ma^tsacliu^tts  and  Connecticut,  to  adopt  a  bright 
looking  l)oy  whom  they  carried  about  with  them, 
and  called  their  son.  The  worthy  couple  an- 
swered, in  the  intervals  when  they  were  sober 
enough  to  answer  anything,  to  the  name  of  John- 
son. They  accepted  the  captainV  proposal,  the 
father  with  great  joy,  the  mother  with  many 
tears,  visited  the  boy  occasionally  afterwards,  but 
finally  disappeared. 

The  captain  was  in  the  main  a  good  gnardian, 
though  he  was  apt  also  to  get  dmnk,  and  when 
drank  apply  the  rope's  end  witJi  more  vigor  than 
discretion  about  the  person  of  young  Johnson. 
He,  however,  taugfit  him  all  he  knew  himself,  and 
sent  him  to  school  to  learn  more.  In  this  way  he 
picked  up  some  Latin  and  Greek  before  his  six- 
teenth year,  when  he  was  placed  in  a  store  in 
Boston.  He  did  not  remain  long,  however,  be- 
hind the  counter,  but  commenced  business  on  his 
own  account  as  dn  itinerant  schoolmaster,  now 
and  then  visiting  Wrentham,  on  one  occasion  in 
the  garb  of  a  sailor,  ^^  bearing,"  says  his  bio- 
grapher, ^^  both  ia  his  dre.ss  and  person,  marks  of 
ul-usage  at  sea.''    The  following  scrap  of  verse 


found  among  his  papers,  in  his  early  band-writing, 
probably  refers  to  this  venture. 

God*s  miracles  HI  praise  on  shore. 

And  there  his  blessings  reap ; 
But  from  this  moment  seek  no  more 

His  wonders  on  the  deep. 

In  1790,  when  about  the  age  of  nineteen,  he 
was  at  the  head  of  the  village  school  of  Bridge- 
hampton,  Long  Island.  He  saved  a  little  money, 
and  finding  his  way  to  East  Hampton,  six  miles 
distant,  commenced  the  study  of  medicine  with 
Dr.  Sage,  a  physician  of  that  place.  After  his 
funds  were  exhausted,  he  supported  himself  by 
working  for  a  cabiuet-inaker  two  days  in  the 
week,  in  payment  for  his  board  during  the  entire 
seven. 

After  two  years  at  East  Hampton,  a  good  por- 
tion of  which  seems  to  have  been  spent  in  verse 
and  love  as  well  as  cabinet-making,  Johnson  came 
to  New  York  to  seek  his  fortune.  He  continued 
the  study  of  medicine  after  his  arrival  with  Dr. 
Amasa  Dingley,  supporting  himself  as  well  as 
he  could  as  a  writer  of  newspi^er  paragraphs 
(which,  judging  from  the  meagreness  of  the  papers 
of  that  day,  must  have  affoi^ed  equally  meagre 
means  of  sustenance),  and  as  a  teacher.  During 
this  period,  almost  of  destitution,  be  was  tempted 
by  a  publisher's  offer  to  translate  one  of  the  infi- 
del books  then  in  vogue  in  France,  the  "  Christian- 
isme  Dev<nlee*^  of  Boulanger.  He  regretted  this 
act  afterwards.  "  I  do  not  believe,''  he  wrote  to 
a  ftiend,  "  that  Boulanger's  sentiments  concerning 
the  Christian  religion  are  jusL^  I  believe  the 
mt)St  prominent  features  of  the  monster  in  ques- 
tion, are  sophistry  and  rancour."  *'  Persuasion 
and  poverty,"  he  says  in  the  same  letter,  "  in- 
duced me  to  translate  this  work  of  Boulanger." 

Soon  after  thin,  having  in  the  meantime  nar- 
rowly escaped  death  from  an  attack  of  yellow 
fever,  he  received  a  pn>posal  from  Dr.  Kobert 
Brownfield,  of  Georgetown,  S.  C,  to  enter  into 
a  medical  partnen>hi))  at  that  place.  He  accepted 
the  offer,  uie  more  readily  as  he  wa^  desirous  of 

E hieing  himself  in  a  position  which  would  justify 
im,  by  providing  m^^ans  of  Hupiwrt,  in  aoking 
the  hand  of  a  lady  to  whom  he  had  become  at- 
tached, and  arrived  at  the  place  in  February, 
1796.  He  was  successfdl  in  the  practice  of  his 
profe-'sion,  and  seemed  on  the  point  of  securing 
his  wishes,  when  he  was  uttacked  by  a  fever  in 
the  antnmn  after  his  arrival.  His  constitution 
had  been  previously  impaired  by  illness,  and  he 
remained  an  invalid  during  the  winter.  In  June 
he  was  again  seized,  and  at  last,  yielding  to  the 
entreaties  of  his  friend  Dr.  Brownfield,  made  a 
visit  to  the  North  for  the  benefit  of  his  health. 
On  his  arrival  at  New  York  in  August,  he  went 
to  Jamaica,  Long  Island.  Here  his  old  friendi 
soon  surrounded  him.  But  a  short  time  only 
remained  for  the  exercise  of  their  affecticm,  hii 
death  occurring  on  the  twenty-first  of  September 
following. 

Our  knowledge  <^  Johnson  is  derived  from  two 
of  a  series  of  articles  by  John  Howard  Payne,  on 
"Our  Neglected  Poets,"  to  which  we  are  also 
indebted  for  our  specimens  of  his  productions, 
few  of  which  appear  to  have  attained  the  honors 
of*  newspaper,  much  less  collective  publication. 
They  deserve  a  better  finte  than  the  "neglect" 
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they  have  experienced,  for  they  display  many 
beaaties  of  thought  and  expression. 

oir  ▲  SMOw-ruuu  fjxldio  oir  ▲  ladt^  mmmabl. 

To  kiss  my  Cclia's  &irer  breast, 

The  snow  forsakes  its  native  skies, 
But  proving  an  unwelcome  guest. 

It  grieves,  dissolves  in  tears,  and  dies. 

Its  touch,  like  mine,  but  serves  to  wake 
Through  all  her  frame  a  death-like  chiU, — 

Its  tears,  like  those  I  shed,  to  wake 
That  icy  bosom  colder  stilL 

I  blame  her  not :  from  Celia's  eyes 

A  common  fate  beholders  proved— 
Each  swain,  each  fair  one,  weeps  and  dies,— 

With  envy  these,  and  those  with  love  I 


Now  grim  amidst  lii;*  gathering  giooms, 
Lo !  angry  Winter  rushes  forth : 

Destruction  with  the  despot  comes. 
And  all  tlie  tempests  of  the  north. 

What  time  he  thunders  o*er  the  heath, 
Each  scene,  that  charm*d,  in  terror  flies. 

Creation  feels  his  gelid  breath. 
Affrighted  nature  shrieks  and  dies. 

Perplex'd  and  sad,  these  scenes  among. 
The  pondering  soul,  with  fainting  st^M, 

Quite  sick  of  being,  plods  along. 
And  o'er  the  mighty  ruin  weepsL 

Or  lilts  the  longing  eye,  and  sighs 
For  milder  climes  and  lovelier  meada, 

A  vernal  hour,  that  never  flies. 
And  flowers,  that  rear  immortal  heads; 

Where  ne'er,  unohain'd,  the  maiiiao  blast 
Scours  the  bleak  heavena,  with  hideout 

Where  skies  of  sapphire,  ne'er  overcast, 
Incessant  pour  the  golileu  beam. 


SPEDfO. 


*T1s  May  I  do  more  the  Imutsman  finds 

The  fingering  snow  behind  the  hill ; 
Her  swclUng  bosom  pregnant  earth  nnUndfl, 

And  love  and  joy  creation  fill. 

Over  the  glassy  streamlet's  brink. 

Young  verdures  peep,  themselves  u>  view ; 

At  noon  the  tipsied  insects  sit  and  dnnk 
From  flowery  cups  the  honeyed  dew. 

I>6ep  crimsoned  in  the  dyes  of  spring. 

On  every  side  broad  orchards  rise. 
Boft  waving  to  the  breese^s  balmy  wing^ 

Like  dancing  lights  in  northern  skiea 

In  ditties  wild,  devoid  of  thought. 

The  robin  through  the  day  deeeaDta, 
The  pensive  whip-poor-will,  behind  the  oot 

Her  dirge,  at  evening,  sadly  choonts. 

Queen  of  the  months,  soft  blushing  May  1 

Forever  bright,  forever  dear. 
Oh,  let  our  prayers  prolong  thy  little  stay. 

And  exile  winter  from  the  year. 

Life,  love,  and  joy,  to  thee  belong,^ 

Thee  fly  the  storm  and  lurid  cloud. 
Thou  givest  the  heavens  their  bhie,  Ihe  groTes  their 
song. 

Thou  oom'st,  and  nature  laughs  aloud. 

Let  prouder  swains  forsake  the  cell 

In  arms,  or  arts,  to  rise  and  shine,— 
I  blame  them  not-^alas  I  I  wish  them  well — 

But  May  and  solitnde  be  mine  I 


Clad  with  the  moss  of  gatherine  yean. 
The  stone  of  fame  shall  moulder  down. 

Long  dried  from  soft  affection's  tears. 
Its  place  unheeded  and  unknown. 

Ah  I  who  would  strive  for  fame  that  flies 
Like  forms  of  mist  b^ore  the  gale  I 

Renown  but  breathes  before  it  <Oes, — 
A  meteoi^s  path  I  an  idiotTs  tale  I 

Beneath  retirementV  sheltering  wing. 
From  mad  conflicting  crowds  remak^ 

Beside  some  grove-encircled  spring. 
Let  wisdom  build  your  humble  cot : 

There  olasp  your  fair  one  to  your  breast. 
Your  eyes  impearl'd  with  transport^a 

By  turns  caressmg  and  earest,— 
Tour  infisnt  prattlers  sporting  near. 

Content  your  humble  board  shall  dress. 
And  poverty  shall  guard  your  door, — 

Of  wealth  and  fame,  u  you  have  less 
Than  monarchs,  you  of  bUss  have  morsk 

BPTTAra  ox  ▲  LAST. 

Here  sleep  in  dust,  and  wait  the  AimightVis  will. 
Then  rise  unchang'd,  and  be  an  angel  sulL 

nTTAttrna  BBOCKDEIT  BBOWH. 

It  is  somewhat  remarkable  that  the  first  c^  our 
novelists,  as  well  as  the  first  of  oar  painters. 
should  have  sprung  fi*om  a  sect,  which  in  princi- 
ple aud  practice  manifests  a  repugnance  rather 
than  sympathy  with  the  products  of  the  imagi- 
nation. Chanes  Brockden  Brown  waa,  like  Boi- 
jainin  West,  of  Quaker  lineage,  his  anoeston 
having  emigrated  to  Pennsylvania  in  the  same 
ship  which  brought  William  Penn  to  her  shores. 
He  was  bom  in  Philadelphia  on  the  seventeenth 
of  January,  1771.  His  middle  name  was  derived 
from  his  uncle,  who  was  settled  in  this  conntry  at 
an  eariy  period,  nnder  somewhat  pecnhar  circum- 
stances. This  relative  was  broi:^t  up  in  Eng- 
land as  a  student  in  the  ofSce  of  a  lawyer  w£) 
was  disaffected  to  the  government  of  the  reigning 
monarch,  Oharies  H.  While  pursuing  his  studies 
he  accidentally  overheard  a  conversation  between 
his  employer  and  a  number  of  otiier  persons,  in 
which  a  plot  against  thegovemment  was  broached. 
At  the  close  of  the  conference  the  auditor  was 
discovered.  A  number  urged  that  he  should  be 
put  to  death,  but  his  life  was  spared  by  the  law- 
yer's assertion  that  the  youth  was  of  too  feeble 
mtelleotnal  capacity  tomakenseot  his  knowledge. 
It  was  then  decided  that  he  diould  be  sent  out  of 
the  country,  but  the  project  was  not  executed 
uutil  some  time  after,  when  some  drcunistances 
had  re-excited  the  fears  of  the  conspirators.  He 
was  shipped  to  Philadelphia,  where  he  rapidly 
rose  to  ofllcial  eminence.  He  was  the  **  skilfu 
conyeyanoer"  and  "great  scrivener"  who  drew 
np  the  articles  of  agreement  of  the  Philadelphia 
Library  for  Benjamin  Franklin,  who  records  the 
feet,  in  1781. 

The  eariy  years  of  the  fhtnre  noyelist  were 
marked  by  intellectual  preood^  and  phj^skial 
weakness.  He  fbnnd  food  in  books  fbr  the  crav- 
ings caused  by  the  one,  and  a  solace  for  the  de- 
privations entailed  by  the  other.  When  but  an 
infant  he  could  be  safely  left  without  other  com- 
pani<Mi  than  a  pictnre-book,  which  would  engroai 
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Ids  attention  so  completely  as  to  exdnde  all  ideas 
of  mischief  and  apprehensions  of  danger.  A  few 
years  after  he  would  be  found  in  ms  stockings 
(an  inntanoeof  caations  neatness  characteristic  of 
Quaker  training)  mounted  on  a  taUe  in  order  to 
trace  out  the  courses  of  rivers  and  mountains,  on 
a  large  map  suspended  to  the  wall.  This  was  so 
iaTorite  a  study  with  him  that  at  the  age  of  ten 
he  could  answer  any  geographical  question  started 
in  the  fiimily.  It  was  a  taste  which  continued 
through  hfe;  one  of  the  works  on  which  he 
was  employed  at  the  time  of  his  death  being  a 
treatise  on  this  same  subject  General  literature 
waa,  however,  equally  attractive,  as  he  devom^d 
the  contents  of  every  book  he  could  lay  his 
hands  upon. 

A  characteristic  anecdote  is  related  of  him 
when  at  the  age  ^  ten  years.  ^^  Why  does  he 
call  me  boy?'*  said  Bfe,  referring  to  a  yisitor,  who 
had  just  left  the  room,  and  had  thus  addressed 
him  in  contemptuous  reproof  for  some  question  or 
remark ;  **  does  he  not  know  that  it  is  neither  size 
nor  age,  but  understanding,  that  makes  the  man? 
I  could  ask  him  an  hundred  questions,  none  of 
which  he  could  answer." 

At  the  age  of  eleven  he  ^tered  the  school  of 
Robert  Proud,  a  renowned  teacher  of  those  days. 
He  remained  here  live  years,  pursuing  classical 
stud'es  ^vith  such  ardor  that  nis  slight  physical 
frame  o  ten  broke  down  under  his  exertions.  His 
periods  of  relaxation  were  not,  however,  passed  in 
inaction.  He  followed  the  good  advice  of  his 
instructor  to  turn  for  a  while  his  back  on  the  city 
as  well  as  the  school,  and  recruit  in  the  pure  coun- 
try air.  The  excursions  consequently  perfonned 
were  generallv  pedestrian,  and  were  conducive  to 
mental  as  well  as  physical  strength ;  though,  as  he 
was  usually  without  i  companion,  they  served 
somewhat  to  confirm  him  in  a  reserved  habit  of 
mind.  A  passion  for  verse-making  succeeded  the 
regular  duties  of  school.  He  laid  Virgil  and 
Homer  on  the  shelf  only  to  endeavor  to  rival 
their  labors  by  his  own.  He  had  three  historical 
poems  planned  out,  one  on  the  Discovery  of  Ame- 
rica, another  on  Cortez,  and  a  third  devoted  to 
Pizarro.  Epic  writing,  however,  happily  proved 
but  a  passing  fiEmcv  with  him. 

One  of  Ms  early  poetic^  attempts  met  with 
an  amusing  mismip.  It  was  an  Address  to 
Franklin,  bnt  the  printer  of  the  periodical  in 
which  it  appeared  saw  fit  to  insert  throu^- 
out,  in  place  of  the  author's  hero,  the  name 
of  Washington.  "  Washington,"  he  says  in  his 
journal,  ^^uierefore  stands  arrayed  in  awkward 
colours.  Philosophy  smiles  to  behold  her  darling 
0on;  she  turns  with  horror  and  disgust  from 
those  who  have  won  the  laurel  <^  victory  in  the 
field  of  battle,  to  this,  her  favourite  candidal  who 
had  never  participated  in  such  bloody  glory,  and 
whose  &me  was  derived  from  the  conquests  of 

Ehilosophy  alone."  We  next  hear  of  Brown  as  a 
iw  student  in  the  ofBce  of  Alexander  Wilson,  a 
leading  member  of  the  Philadelphia  bar.  The 
stody  was  as  discordant  with  his  mental  as  its 
practice  with  his  personal  habits.  He  appears, 
however,  to  have  at  first  ti^en  hold  <^  the  pro- 
fession with  ardor  as  he  became  a  member  of  a 
law  society,  bore  a  leading  part  in  its  foren- 
do  debates,  and  was  elected  its  President  This 
flssociationf  however,  soon  had  a  rival  in  the  f(w- 


mation  of  the  "Belles  Lettres  Club,"  of  which 
Brown,  who  was  at  first  averse  to  the  project, 
soon  became  the  leader.  He  was  conscientiously 
active  in  both  of  these  associations,  and  his  dec^ 
moDB  in  the  cases  brought  before  the  first  named 
association  show  that  his  mind  was  well  fitted  for 
the  legal  profession.  But  directly  after  the  com- 
pletion of  one  of  these  decisions,  says  one  of  his 
Mends,  "he  gave  vent  to  his  fancy  in  a  poetical 
effusion,  as  much  distinguished  by  its  wild  and 
eccentric  brilliancy  as  the  other  composition  was 
for  its  plain  sobriety  and  gravity  of  style."  This 
anecdote  shows  the  bias  of  his  tastes,  and  fore- 
shadows the  determination  arrived  at  on  the  con- 
clusion of  his  studies — ^the  abandonment  of  law 
for  literature. 

The  change  was  one  regretted  by  his  family, 
who  had  no  fortune  on  which  he  could  fifdl  b^ick 
from  the  hazards  of  an  anther's  career  for  sup- 
port; but  it  was  not  the  wilful  prosecution  of  a 
whim  on  the  part  of  Brown.  Witli  a  view  to 
the  improvement  of  his  style  he  had  for  some 
time  past  kept  a  dailv  record  of  his  thoughts  and 
experiences,  in  which  he  copied  the  letters  he 
wrote  to  his  friends  and  those  which  he  received 
in  return — a  practice  somewhat  similar  to  that  of 
the  inveterate  joumalizer,  Haydon,  the  painter, 
who  pasted  all  the  letters  addressed  to  him  in  the 
ample  pages  of  his  folio  records.  He  had  tested 
his  intellectual  powers  in  his  club  compositions, 
and  in  a  series  of  essays  under  the  appropriate 
title  of  The  Bhamodht^  which  were  publishe<l  in 
1789  in  the  "  Columbus  Magazine."  Their  recej)- 
tion  had  given  him  confidence  in  his  intellectual 
resources.  A  distrust  of  his  qualifications  for  the 
more  active  legal  career  was  doubtless  an  equally 
or  more  exciting  cause  of  his  detennination. 
Tlie  decision  must,  however,  be  regarded,  as  it 
seems  to  have  afterwards  been  by  its  author,  as 
an  unfortunate  one.  The  demands  of  a  profession 
were  precisely  those  which  he  needed  to  cure  his 
shyness,  call  him  from  a  too  retired  mode  of  life, 
a  constant  habit  of  introspection  and  revery, 
which  he  indulged  to  an  ii\jnrions  extent,  and 
which  an  exclusively  literary  career  tended,  as 
his  works  prove,  to  mster  rather  than  combat. 

Due  credit  must  at  the  same  time  be  given  to 
him  for  resolution  and  bravery.  He  was  not  only 
the  first  person  in  America  who  ventured  to  pur- 
sue literature  as  a  profession,  bnt  almost  the  first 
to  make  an  attempt  in  the  field  of  imaginative 
writing,  disconnected  with  the  advocacy  of  any 
question  of  national  or  local  interest.   ' 

He  sought  relief  from  the  doubts  and  anxieties 
incident  to  this  change  of  his  plans  in  a  journey 
to  New  York  to  visit  his  intimate  friend  Dr. 
!^hu  Hubbard  Smith,  with  whom  he  had  become 
acquainted  while  the  latter  was  prosecuting  his 
medical  studies  at  Philadelphia.  He  was  intro- 
duced by  this  gentleman  to  William  Dunlap,  the 
painter  and  author,  and  to  most  of  the  IcNading 
literary  and  scientific  men  of  the  dty,  many  of 
whom  met  at  a  weekly  reunion  under  the  pleasant 
title  of  the  "Friendly  Club,"*  of  which  Brown, 
who  seems  to  have  deserved  the  epithet  of  Dr. 
Johnson,  that  dP  being  a  "  clnbable  man,"  soon 
became  a  member.  Owing,  doubtless,  to  the  at- 
tractiveness of  the  choice  literary  society  of  these 
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gentlemen,  onr  author's  visits  to  New  York  were 
more  nnd  rnnre  prolonped,  and  followine  one  ono- 
tlicr  nt  lesfl  nn<i  less  intervals,  he  virtually  beoatiie 
ft  resilient  of  the  citv. 

A  tott«r  pnl'lishe<I  in  the  "  Literary  MaKaiine" 
written  oliont  this  time,  <le.acriptive  of  a  journey 
to  RoctinTCay,  contains  a  plea'<ant  and  curious 
demription  of  that  celohmted  wnterin-j-placo, 
which  he  speaks  of  as  at  that  time  "a  place  of 
fiishionuMe  resort," 

He  wrote  in  the  fall  and  wint«r  of  1797  a  work 
which  he  refers  to  in  his  journal  na  "  ihediBloinie 
of  Alcnin,  in  which  the  topic  of  Marria)^  i-)  dis- 
cnssod  with  some  deftroe  of  auhtlety,  at  leaBl." 
It  was  pnMislied  in  the  same  year,  but  its  crude 
and  hazardous  theories  on  the  sulject  of  divorce 
and  other  social  topics  eicited  little  attenlion,  and 
were  ahaiidoned  hy  the  author  as  he  (ireiv  wiser 
and  older.  He  also  speaks  in  his  journal  of 
having  commenced  a  novel  in  a  series  of  letters, 
which  was  never  completed. 

During  the  summer  of  1798  the  yellow  fever 
broke  out  in  New  York.  Brown,  unwillinji  to 
lose  the  society  of  his  friend  Smith,  in  whoae 
hoDse  ho  was  then  resident,  determined  to  remain 
in  the  city,  re1yin)(  for  security,  as  he  states  in  a 
letter  to  his  brother  Janies,  on  liis  mode  of  living, 
"IVoni  which  animal  ^roA  and  spirituous  liquors 
are  wholly  excluded."  He  also  relied  on  the  ro- 
motenoss  of  hisresidence  from  the  infected  dis- 
trict. The  latter  advantage  was  nentraliied  by 
'  the  linmnne  conduct  of  himself  and  Dr.  Smith  in 
removing  the  (Hend  of  the  latter,  Scandello,  an 
Italian  gentleman,  who  was  attacked  by  the  dis- 
ease, to  theEr  home,  where  he  soon  iler  died. 
Both  friends  canght  the  infection ;  but  Smith  feU, 
and  Brown  recovered, 

nis  correspondence  hears  tonching  evidence  of 
Bis  sorrow  for  the  loss  of  his  friend,  and  his  novel 
of  Arthur  Mervyn  jrivesasimilar  testimony  of  the 
lasting  effect  which  his  experience  as  an  eye- 
witness of  and  sufferer  from  the  pestilence  here 
Bud  in  his  native  city  in  17Q8  made  upon  him. 

We  nest  hear  of  a  magaane  prqjeeted  by 
Brown.  It  does  not  seem  to  have  got  out  of  the 
limlto  of  castle-building,  althongh  the  requisites 
to  insure  succev  are  moderate.  They  are  thus 
stated  in  a  letter  to  his  brother  Armit,  and  aro 
interesting  as  an  it«n)  of  literary  bistor; : 

"Pour  handred  Bultscriben  will  repay  the  an- 
nual expense  of  sixteen  hundred  dollars.  As 
soon  as  this  number  is  obtained,  the  printem  will 
begin,  and  trust  to  the  pnnctual  payment  of  these 
for  reimbursement.  All  above  four  hundred  will 
be  clear  profit  to  me;  one  thousand  subscritiers 
will  produce  four  tliousand  five  hundred  dollars, 
and  deducting  the  annual  expense  will  leave  two 
thousand  seven  hundred." 

We  find  him  in  1798  contributing  a  series  of 
napers entitled  Th»  Man  at  Jlome  to  the  "Weekly 
Magazine,"*  a  miscellany  of  some  merit.  These 
papers  have  a  oonnecting  thread  of  story,  hut  are 
for  the  moet  part  occupied  with  reflections  on 
men  and  sodety.  They  extend  through  the  first 
volume,  and  are  followed  in  the  second  by  his 
novel  of  Arthur  Uervyn. 


•  The  W«aklT  Mii^iilns  of  (Milnsl  En7^  fnilllTe  PlnoM^ 
•ai  iDUrretlnii  liitelll(wnc«.  Pbilt. :  Junci  Willin.  Bvo. 
t>p.  n.    It  qipw*  to  bivi  iMen  GDHtiiiiwl  ■  IllUc  OT«r  ■  jen. 


The  projected  magaane  f^vewayto  a  ee^es  of 
fer  greater  importance,  not  only  to  the  repnbttioa 
of  the  anthor  but  to  that  of  the  literature  of  his 
country.  Ilis  fir>t  step,  however,  in  the  career 
which  was  to  make  him  foiiious  was  arrested  by 
an  annoying  mishap.  The  story  is  worth  relutJDR 
aa  it  shows  tlie  obstacles  with  which  autlKir^bip 
in  America  bail  to  straggle  in  its  infancy.  Brown 
wrote  his  first  novel,  bearing  the  title  of  Skji 
Walk,  or  the  Man  U^tlmomt  to  ffimu{f*  The 
Iirinter  who  hod  engngO'I  to  print  the  work  and 
look  to  its  sale  for  his  nay,  died  when  his  ta>k 
was  neiirly  completed.  Ilis  executors  refused  to 
Ailfi]  the  contract  or  to  sell  the  printed  sheets  at 
the  price  tlie  author's  friends  offereil  for  thetn, 
and  thus  "Sky  Walk"  waa  denied  a  terrestrial 
cireer.  The  fite  of  the  slieets  is  unknown, 
lirown,  who,  judging  from  Abe  number  of  his 
fragmentary  manuscripts  as  well  ns  the  inoom- 
pk-to  nnture  of  bis  published  works,  wrote  quite 
as  much  to  please  himself  as  the  public,  (lid  not 
probably  tiike  the  matter  to  heart,  and  aAerwarda 
incnrpomted  portions  of  his  ill-btad  novel  in 
Edgar  Uuntley. 


In  tlie  year  1798  his  Wieland  appeared.  It 
was  publihhed  in  a  duodecimo  volume  of  soma 
three  hundred  pages  by  T.  &  J.  Swords  and  H. 
Caritat.  Its  success  was  imniediate,  and  so  sdma- 
laling  to  its  author  that  in  tlie  December  afrerits 
publication  lie  wrote  Ormoiid.  The  publication  of 
this  second  novelinNew  York,  1799,  wnsfuUowed 
by  the  first  partof  that  of  Arthur  Uervyn  during 
thesame  year  in  Philailelphia.  Tliis  was  followed 
in  a  few  months  by  Edgar  Ilnntley,  in  1800  by 
the  second  part  of  Arthur  Uervyn,  and  in  the 
next  year  by  Clara  Howard  and  Jane  Tallxit. 
His  liiemry  labors  nt  this  period  aoem  to  have 
been  interrupted  only  by  a  short  vinit  to  hhao 
fiiends  at  Uiddlet«iwn,  Connecticut,  in  June, 
1799;  by  n  similar  eiourdon  to  Princeton,  New 
Jersey,  to  meet  his  eldeat  brother,  whose  ordinary 
residence  was  Charleston,  Sonth  Carolina,  and  I 
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tonr  of  a  few  weeks  in  the  summer  of  1801,  up 
the  Hudson,  thronjfh  Massachusetts  to  Northami)- 
ton,  and  thence  by  Hartford  and  New  Haven  to 
New  York. 

This  rapid  succession  of  fictitious  narratives  is 
ahnost  unexampled  in  literary  history,  but  does 
not  seem  to  have  satisfied  the  intellectual  activity 
of  their  author.  In  the  month  of  April,  1799, 
he  carried  out  his  favorite  plan  of  a  periodical  by 
the  issue  in  New  York  of  No.  1  of  the  Monthlp 
Magazine  and  American  Review.  He  was  the 
chief  contributor  to  its  pages,  but  it  does  not 
seem  to  have  met  a  success  equal  to  his  novels,  as 
it  closed  with  the  century  in  1800.  A  second 
attempt  was  more  permanent;  The  Literary 
Magaeine  and  American  Register  started  in  Oc- 
tober, 1808,  in  Philadelphia,  where  its  projector 
was  ag:iin  a  resident,  having  been  continued  for 
five  years. 

In  1808  he  also  published  the  first  of  several 
political  essays,  that  on  the  Cession  of  Louisiana 
to  France^  in  which  he  advocated  the  purchase 
of  that  region  by  the  United  States,  and  the  pro- 
gressive territorial  extension  of  the  Union,  in  ani- 
mated and  earnest  language.  In  November,  1 804, 
he  married  Miss  Elizabeth  Linn,  daughter  of  the 
Rev.  Dr.  William  Linn,  of  New  Yort. 

Brown,  whose  mind  seems  to  have  been  at  all 
tim^s  clear  and  practical  with  regard  to  the 
duties  of  life,  aware,  perhaps,  of  the  limited  scope 
of  his  novels,  and  finding  himself  breaking  loose 
frotn  the  peculiarities  of  mental  existence  to 
which  they  owe  their  power  as  well  as  their  indi- 
viduality, applied  himself  to  graver  though  less 
ambitious  lai>or,  and  devoted  himself,  after  his 
imirriage,  with  increased  energy  to  his  literary 
career.  He  projected,  and  by  the  aid  of  Mr.  Con- 
rad, the  active  publisher  of  his  Magazine,  issued 
in  1806  the  first  volume  of  the  "  American  Rej^s- 
ter."  This  was  the  first  publication  of  its  kind 
which  appeared  in  the  country.  It  contained 
European  and  American  annals  Review  of  Lite- 
rature, Foreign  and  American  State  papers,  Mis- 
cellaneous articles,  an  American  Obituary,  and  a 
Chronicle,  cx>nsisting  of  a  large  number  of  brief 
articles.  The  narrative  portions  are  excellent. 
This  series  was  continued  in  semi-annual  volumes, 
interrupted  only  by  the  death  of  its  author  five 
years  afterwards. 

A  second  political  pamphlet  appeared  about 
this  time  on  the  Jay  Treaty,  rejected  by  Jefferson. 
A  third,  entitled  An  Address  to  the  Congress  qf 
the  United  States  on  the  utility  and  justice  of 
restrictions  upon  Foreign  Commerce^  with  reflec- 
tions on  Foreign  Trads  in  general  and  the  future 
prospects  of  America^  was  published  in  1809. 

He  also  planned  a  system  of  general  geography, 
which,  with  the  exception  of  the  part  relating  to 
the  United  States,  was  completed  at  the  time  of 
his  death.  It  has  never  been  published,  but  is 
said  by  his  biographers  to  have  been  admirably 
executed.  He  also  ^^  made  considerable  progress 
in  a  work  on  Rome  during  the  Age  of  the  Anto- 
nines,  similar  to  Anaoharsis^  Travels  in  Greece.'^ 

In  addition  to  these  MSS.  he  left  behind  him 
a  number  of  elaborately  executed  architectural 
drawings,  a  study  which  was  always  a  favorite 
(Hie  with  him. 

*  LUb  prefixed  to  the  edition  of  his  no^ela,  1S8T. 


In  reading  of  snch  a  constant  series  of  impom 
tant  intellectual  productions  we  are  in  danger  of 
foraeiting  that  tneir  author  was  a  man  weak  in 
bodv  though  strong  in  mind.  It  was  doubtless 
solely  in  consequence  of  the  strict  regime*  of  his 
life  diat  he  was  enabled  to  resist  the  attacks  of 
disease  which,  as  we  have  seen,  had  seized  npon 
him  almost  at  his  birth,  until  his  thirty-ninth 
year.  '^  When,"  says  he,  in  a  letter  written  to  a 
friend  about  this  period,  ^^have  I  known  that 
lightness  and  vivacity  of  mind,  which  the  divine 
flow  of  health,  even  in  calamity,  produces  in  some 
men !  Never — scarcely  ever.  Not  longer  than 
half  an  hour  at  a  time,  since  I  have  called  mvself 
man."  In  order  to  combat  the  now  rapidly  ad- 
vancing strides  of  consumption  he  was  induced' 
to  lay  aside  his  books,  as  years  ago  in  his  school- 
boy days  he  had  been  forced  to  lay  aside  the 
books  of  others,  for  a  journey  from  home.  He 
accordingly  made  a  brief  visit  to  New  York, 
stopping  at  several  points  in  the  state  of  New 
Jersey.  This  was  in  the  summer  of  1809.  On 
the  tenth  of  November  in  the  same  year  he  took 
to  his  bed  "  with  a  violent  pain  in  his  side  for 
which  he  was  bled" — and  was  confined  to  his 
room  until  his  death  on  the  twenty-second  of 
February  following.  The  gentleness  and  equa- 
nimity of  his  lite  did  not  desert  him  at  its  close. 
Though  often  tortured  by  disease  he  conversed 
cheerfully  with  his  wife  and  friends,  and  retained 
full  possession  of  his  faculties  to  the  last. 

Brown  describes  himself  as  "mute  among 
strangers."  Like  many  persons  of  reserved  habits 
he  took  intense  enjoyment  in  the  society  of  his 
intimate  friends.  His  stationary  mode  of  life 
shows  that  he  had  little  of  the  spirit  of  adven- 
ture. "  I  would  rather,"  he  says, "  consort  for  ever 
with  a  ploughman  or  even  an  old  Bergen  market- 
woman,  than  expose  myself  to  an  hundredth  part 
of  the  perils  which  besejt  the  heels  of  a  Ledywrd 
or  a  Park."  He  was  careless  of  his  money,  and 
slovenly  in  dress.  His  description  of  Mervyn  has 
been  well  applie<l  by  his  biographer,  Dunlap,  to 
himself.  "  My  existence  is  a  series  of  thoughts, 
rather  than  of  motions.  Ratiocination  and  d^uo- 
tion  leave  my  senses  unemployed."  He  appears 
to  have  hail  but  little  sympathy  with  the  Quakers. 
"  TBie  truth  is,"  he  says,  "  I  am  no  better  than  an 
outcast  of  that  anwarlike  sect."  His  religious 
views  were  unsettled  in  the  ^arly  period  of  his 
life,  but  in  the  preface  to  his  Magazine  he  emplia- 
ticallv  professes  his  faith  in  Ohristianity.  His 
moral  character  was  unexceptionable.  He  was 
much  beloved  by  his  friends  and  relatives,  and 
was  liberal  notwithstanding  his  poverty,  receiv- 
ing his  sisters-in-law,  on  their  father's  death,  into 
his  own  family.  In  person.  Brown  was  tall  and 
strongly  framed,  but  extremely  thin.  His  ooni- 
plexion  was  pale  and  sallow,  his  hair  straight  and 
black.  The  expression  of  his  face  was  strongly 
marked  "with  melancholy.  "  I  saw  him,"  says 
Sully,  the  painter,  "  a  little  before  his  death.  I 
had  never  known  him — never  heard  of  him — 
never  read  any  of  his  works.  He  was  in  a  deep 
dedine.    It  was  in  the  month  of  November— our 


*  Brown  was  on  abstinent  trojn  splritnons  llqaors  lone;  before 
th3  date  of  temperanoe  societies,  and  was  equally  rimpie  in  his 
diet  In  one  of  bis  magazines  he  has  written  papers  on  the 
deleterious  effect  of  intemperance,  and  of  the  use  of  greasy 
articles  of  food. 
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Indian  cnnnroer — i^hen  the  Air  is  full  of  smoke. 
Passing  a  window  one  day,  I  was  caught  by  the 
siglit  of  a  man,  with  a  remarkable  physiognomy, 
wridng  at  a  table  in  a  dark  room.  The  sun 
shone  directly  upon  his  head.  I  never  shall  for- 
get it.  The  (lead  leaves  were  faUing  then — ^it 
was  Charlee  Brockden  Brown."  "  Brown  Hved 
in  Philadelphia,"  says  John  Neal,  who  ftimishes 
this  anecdote,  ^*in  Eleventh,  between  Walnut 
and  Oheennt  streets,  in  a  low,  dirty,  two-story 
brick  house,  standing  a  little  in  fttnn  the  street 
— ^with  never  a  tree  nor  a  shrub  near  it." 
His  novels,  though  successful,  probably  added 
littJe  to  his  financial  resources.  He  says  in  one 
of  his  letters  to  his  brother,  James  Brown,  dated 
New  York,  April,  1800,  "  Bookniaking,  as  you 
observe,  is  the  dullest  of  all  trades,  and  the  most 
that  any  American  can  look  for  in  his  native 
country  is  to  be  reimbursed  for  his  unavoidable 
expenses.  ♦  *  The  saleabihty  of  my  works  wiU 
much  depend  upon  their  popularity  in  England, 
whither  Caritat  has  carried  a  considerable  num- 
ber of  Wiebind,  Ormond,  and  Mervjm." 

The  novels  were  reprinted  and  well  received  in 
England,  thou^  we  are  not  aware  that  the 
author  ever  derived  any  pecuniary  advantage 
from  their  success.  Arthur  Mervyn  and  Eilgar 
Huntley  have  taken  a  place  in  Bentley's  Dbraiy 
of  Standard  Bomance. 

Brown  entertained  a  moderate  estimate  of  his 
own  literary  powers.  In  the  prospectus  to  his 
"  Literary  Magazine,"  issued  October,  1808,  he 
sayF — ^^  I  shall  take  no  pains  to  conceal  mv  name. 
Anybody  may  know  it  who  chooses  to  ask  me  or 
my  publisher.  I  shall  not,  however,  put  it  at  the 
bottom  of  this  address.  My  diffidence,  as  my 
friends  would  call  it,  and  mv  discretion,  as  my 
enemies  (if  I  have  any)  would  term  it,  hinders 
me  from  calling  out  my  name  in  a  crowd.  *  ♦ 
I  am  far  from  wishing,  however,  that  my  readers 
should  judge  of  my  exertions  by  my  fonner  ones. 
I  have  written  much,  but  take  much  blame  to 
myself  for  something  which  I  have  written,  and 
take  no  praise  for  anything.  I  should  e^joy  a 
larger  share  of  my  own  respect,  at  the  present 
moment,  if  nottiing  had  ever  flowed  from  my  pen, 
the  production  of  which  could  be  traced  to  me. 
A  variety  of  causes  induce  me  to  form  such  a 
wish,  but  I  am  principally  infinenced  by  the  con- 
sideration that  time  can  scarcely  fail  of  enlarging 
and  refining  the  powers  of  a  man ;  while  the 
world  is  sure  to  judge  of  his  capacities  and  prin- 
ciples at  fifty  from  what  he  has  written  at  fifteen." 
He  was  not,  however,  insensible  to  the  pleasure 
of  success.  In  a  letter  to  his  brother,  dated  Feb. 
15,  1799,  almost  the  only  one  in  which  he  alludes 
to  the  success  of  his  literary  attempts,  he  says, 
^^  I  add  somewhat,  though  not  so  mucti  as  I  nii^t 
if  I  were  so  inclined,  to  the  number  of  my  friends. 
I  find  to  be  the  writer  of  Wieland  and  Ormond  is 
a  greater  recommendation  than  I  ever  imagined 
it  would  be." 

Caleb  Williams  was  published  in  1794.  Wie- 
land  appeared  four  years  later.  There  is  an  un- 
doubted resemblance  between  this  and  Brown^s 
other  novels  and  that  of  Godwin.  That  Brown 
admired  Caleb  Williams  is  amply  proved  by  his 
letter  to  his  brother,  in  which  he  speaks  of  its 
"transcendent  merits  as  compared  to  the  mass  of 
novels."    The  two  authors  were  alike  in  their 


eamefltness  and  directness,  and  in  their  8ombr» 
views  of  society.  They  both  relied  more  on  the 
development  of  a  story,  the  working  out  of  aa 
idea,  tnan  on  the  exhibitiun  of  character.  There 
is  also  some  similarity  of  style.  Here,  however, 
the  rei«mblanoe  ceases.  Caleb  WiUiams  is  writ- 
ten to  expose  the  evils  of  tiie  social  system  of 
England,  and  of  the  exaggerated  ideas  of  perso- 
nal honor  derived  from  the  times  of  chivalry 
working  on  a  noble  but  morbidly  sensitsve  hero. 
Wielana  is  a  fimdfhl  attempt  to  illustrate  the 
effects  which  might  be  produced  by  the  oompara- 
tively  trifling  agency  oi  ventriloquism.  One  deak, 
as  its  title  fiuthfbily  promises,  with  "  things  as 
they  are" — the  other  tnes  to  trick  us  into  a  belief 
in  the  supernatural,  though  not  actually  deserting 
the  regions  of  the  real— scenes,  inddents,  charac- 
ters, results,  are  aU  different. 

In  writing  Wieland,  Brown  seems  to  have 
taken  a  lesson  fh>m  the  laboratories  <»f  his  nume- 
rous medical  friends,  rather  than  firom  any  literary 
modeL  He  probaUy  derived  the  opening  inci- 
dent, the  destmction  of  the  elder  Wieland  by 
•pontaneooa  combustion,  from  the  doctors.  Aa 
he  continues  his  charact»9  are  passive  matter  in 
his  hands.  He  troubles  himself  little  if  any  to 
individualize.  Thev  are  nothing  apart  from  the 
drcnmstances  which  surround  them.  It  is  only 
when  brought  into  conjunction  in  tlie  lonely  ooon- 
try-house,  like  the  contents  of  the  crucible,  that 
they  show  their  latent  virtues,  and  like  theae  too 
the^  are  well  nigh  absorbed  in  the  result.  Hie 
incidents  of  the  tale  are  equally  fiinlty.  Tlie 
supernatural  voice  whose  monitions  lead  WielaDd 
to  inmiolate  wife  and  children,  turns  out  to  be 
the  miserable  trickery  of  the  ^^  biloquist"  Carwin, 
who,  commencing  the  purposeless  annoyance  vf 
a  family  of  strangers,  nas  not  the  courage  to 
avow  his  tricks  until  after  they  have  led  to  tliis 
bloody  catastrophe.  With  all  its  improbabilities, 
however,  the  tale  enforces  the  breatiilees  attrition 
of  the  reader  from  beginning  to  end. 

Brown  was  sensible  of  the  abruptoess  of  the 
introduction  of  Carwin,  and  to  mend  the  matter 
commenced  the  memoirs  of  the  early  care^  of 
this  mysterious  and  disagreeable  personage  in  the 
^^  Literary  Magazine."  He  abandoned  ihe  plan 
after  -writing  a  few  chapters  which  have  no  con- 
nexion whatever  with  the  story  they  were  in- 
tended to  oomf^te,  except  in  tiie  relation  of  the 
manner  in  which  the  "  biloquist"  becomes  sensi- 
ble of  his  peculiar  powers. 

The  other  novels  have  a  mere  real  tltongh  not 
less  intense  interest  They  introduce  ns  to  a 
somewhat  wider  range  of  characters,  men  of 
mixed  and  complicated  natures,  not  the  blind 
slaves  and  passive  agents  of  a  single  idea.  They 
bring  us,  too,  to  the  city,  but  it  is  most  olt^ 
to  the  city  in  its  plague-stricken  agonies,  wh^i 
its  streets  are  almost  as  desolate  as  the  fron- 
tier settiement  and  wooded  fostnesses  in  whidi 
the  autiior  delights.  We  have  little  of  the 
d(»nestio  life  either  of  city  or  comitry.  There  is 
scarcely  any  dialogue  to  stay  the  stem  prt^^ess 
of  events — the  charaoters  are  more  dispoeed  to 
soUloquize  than  to  talk.  We  have  few  glimpses 
of  indoor  comfort  in  mansion  or  oottage,  no 
peacefdl  views  of  smiling  landscape.  Brown  can 
depict  natural  scenery,  and  does  it  too  with  a  fin  a 
and  bold  hand,  but  his  pictures  have  more  of  Sal- 
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yfttor  than  o/  Glaade.  In  the  wild  soeaenr  of 
Pennsylvania,  in  the  then  wilderness  of  the  Forks 
of  the  Delaware,  he  is  as  mach  at  home  as  among 
the  right  angles  iji  his  native  oity.  In  £dgar 
Huntley  he  has  given  fall  scope  to  his  love  of 
natural  scenery.  The  strange  wild  runble  of  the 
somnambnlist  through  cave,  forest,  and  river,  is 
full  of  fine  description,  though  the  varying  scene 
is  sngge^ted  rather  than  portrayed.  The  adven- 
tures with  the  cougar  and  the  Indians  in  the  some 
stoxy  are  wonderfimy  animated ;  anticipating  and 
foreshadowing  the  more  elaborate  efforts  of  the 
great  successor  of  the  first  American  novelist. 

wan  AppiAKAiroB  or  oaxwi»— tbom  ▼xxlaiid. 

One  sunny  afternoon,  I  was  standing  in  the  door 
of  my  house,  when  I  marked  a  person  passing  close 
to  the  edge  of  the  bank  that  was  in  front  His  pace 
was  a  careless  and  lingering  one,  and  had  none  of 
that  gracefulness  and  ease  which  distinguish  a  per- 
son with  certain  a^lvantages  of  e«lucatioQ  from  a 
clown.  His  gait  was  rustic  and  awkward.  His 
form  was  ungainly  and  disproportioned.  Shoulders 
broad  and  square,  breast  sunken,  his  head  drooping, 
his  body  of  uniform  breadth,  supported  by  long  and 
lank  legs,  were  the  ingredients  of  his  frame.  His 
garb  was  not  ill  adapted  to  such  a  figure.  A 
douched  hat,  tarnished  by  the  weather,  a  coat  of 
thick  grey  cloth,  cut  and  wrought,  as  it  seemed,  by 
a  country  tailor,  blue  w<»rsted  stockings,  and  shoes 
fastened  by  thongs,  and*  deeply  discolored  by  dust, 
which  brush  had  never  disturbed,  constituted  his 
dress. 

There  was  nothing  remarkable  in  these  appear- 
ances ;  they  were  frequentlv  to  be  met  with  on  the 
road,  and  in  the  harvest  field.  I  cannot  tell  why  I 
gazed  upon  them,  on  this  occasion,  with  more  thnu 
ordinary  attention,  unless  it  were  that  such  figures 
were  seldom  seen  by  me,  except  on  the  road  or 
field.  This  lawn  was  only  traversed  bv  men  whose 
views  were  directed  to  the  pleasures  oi  the  walk,  or 
the  grandeur  of  the  scenery. 

He  passed  slowly  along,  frequently  pausing,  as  if 
to  examine  the  prospect  more  deliberately,  but  never 
tuminff  his  eye  towards  the  house,  so  as  to  allow 
me  a  view  of  his  countenance.  Presently,  he  entered 
a  copse  at  a  small  distance,  and  disappeared.  My 
eye  followed  him  while  he  remained  in  sight.  If 
his  image  remained  for  any  duration  in  my  fancy 
after  his  departure,  it  was  because  no  other  object 
ooourred  sufficient  to  expel  it 

I  oontiimed  in  the  same  spot  for  half  an  hour, 
vaguely,  and  by  fits,  contemplating  the  image  of 
this  wanderer,  and  drawing,  from  outward  appear- 
ances, those  inferences,  with  re^pe.-t  to  the  intellec- 
tual history  of  this  person,  which  experience  affords 
us.  I  reflected  on  the  alliance  which  commonly 
subsists  between  ignorance  and  the  practice  of  agri- 
culture, and  indulged  myself  in  airy  speculations  as 
to  the  influence  of  progressive  knowledge  in  dissolv- 
ing this  alliance,  and  embodying  the  dreams  of  the 
poets.  I  asked  why  the  plough  and  the  hoe  might 
not  become  the  trade  of^ every  human  being,  and 
how  this  trade  mi^ht  be  made  conducive  to,  or,  nt 
least,  consistent  with  the  acquisition  of  wisdom  and 
eloquence. 

Weary  with  these  reflections,  I  returned  to  the 
kitchen  to  perform  some  household  office.  I  had 
usually  but  one  servant,  and  she  was  a  girl  about 
my  own  age.  I  was  busy  near  the  chimney, 
and  she  was  employed  near  the  door  of  the  apart- 
ment, when  some  one  knocked.  The  door  was 
0]>ened  by  her,  and  she  was  immediately  addressed 
with — ^'*Pr*ythee,  good  girl,  canst  thou  *  apply  a 
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thirsty  man  with  a  glass  of  buttennilk  f "  She 
answered  that  there  was  none  in  the  house.  "  Aye, 
but  there  is  some  in  the  dairy,  yonder.  Thou 
knowest  as  well  as  I,  though  Hermes  never  taught 
thee,  that  though  every  dairy  be  a  house,  every 
house  is  not  a  dairy."  To  this  speech,  though  she 
understood  only  a  part  of  it,  she  replied  by  repeat- 
ing her  assurances,  that  she  had  none  to  ^ve. 
"  Well,  then,**  r^oined  the  stranger,  "  for  charity's 
sweet  sake,  hand  me  forth  a  cup  of  cold  water." 
The  girl  said  she  would  go  to  the  spring  and  fetch 
it  *'  Nay,  ^ve  me  the  cup,  and  suffer  me  to  help 
myself  ^Neither  manacled  nor  lame,  I  should  merit 
burial  in  the  maw  of  carrion  crows,  if  I  laid  this 
task  upon  thee.**  She  gave  him  the  cup,  and  he 
turned  to  so  to  the  spring 

I  listened  to  this  dialc^e  in  silence.  The  words 
uttered  by  the  person  without,  affected  me  as  some- 
what singular,  but  what  chiefly  rendered  them  re- 
markable, was  the  tone  that  accompanied  them.  It 
was  wholly  new.  My  brother's  voice  and  Pleyel's 
were  musical  and  energetic  I  had  fondly  imagined, 
that,  in  this  respect,  they  were  surpassed  by  none. 
Now  my  mistake  was  detected.  I  cannot  pretend 
to  communicate  the  impression  that  was  mnae  upon 
me  by  these  accents,  or  to  depict  the  degree  in 
which  force  and  sweetness  were  blended  in  them. 
They  were  articulated  with  a  distinctness  that  was 
unexampled  in  my  experience.  But  this  was  not 
all.  The  voice  was  not  only  mellifluent  and  clear, 
but  the  emphasis  was  so  just,  and  the  modulation  so 
impassioned,  that  it  seemed  as  if  a  heart  of  stone 
could  not  fail  of  being  moved  by  it  It  imparted  to 
me  an  emotion  altogether  involuntary  and  incon- 
trollable.  When  he  uttered  the  words,  "  for  charity's 
sweet  sake,**  I  dropped  the  cloth  that  I  held  in  my 
han^l,  my  heart  overflowed  with  sympathy,  and  my 
eyes  with  unbidden  tears. 

This  description  will  appear  to  you  trifling  or 
incredible.  The  importance  of  these  circumstances 
will  be  manifested  in  the  sequeL  The  manner  in 
which  I  was  affected  on  this  occasion,  was,  to  my 
own  apprehension,  a  subject  of  astonishment  The 
tones  were  indeed  such  as  I  never  heard  before;  but 
that  they  should,  in  an  instant,  as  it  were,  dissolve 
me  ii^  tears,  will  not  easily  be  believed  by  others, 
and  can  scarcely  be  comprehended  by  myself 

It  will  be  readily  supposed  that  I  was  somewhat 
inquisitive  as  to  the  person  and  demeanor  of  our 
visitant  After  a  moment's  pause,  I  stepped  to  the 
door  ond  looked  after  him.  Judge  my  surprise, 
when  I  beheld  the  self-same  figure  that  hoid  appeared 
a  half  hour  before  upon  the  bank.  My  fancy  had 
conjured  up  a  very  different  image.  A  form,  and 
attitude,  and  garb,  were  instantly  created  worthy 
to  accompany  such  elocution ;  but  this  person  was, 
in  all  visible  respects,  the  reverse  of  this  phantom. 
Strange  as  it  may  seem,  I  could  not  speedily  recon- 
cile myself  to  this  disappointment  Instead  of 
returning  to  my  employment,  I  threw  myself  in  a 
chair  that  was  placed  opposite  the  door,  and  sunk 
into  a  fit  of  musing. 

My  attention  was,  in  a  few  minutes,  recalled  by 
the  stranger,  who  returned  with  the  empty  cup  in 
his  hand.  I  had  not  thought  of  the  circumstance,  or 
should  certainly  have  chosen  a  different  seat  He 
no  sooner  showed  himself,  than  a  confused  sense  of 
impropriety,  added  to  the  suddeimess  of  the  inter- 
view, tor  which,  not  having  fo^^esocn  it,  I  had  made 
no  preparation,  threw  me  into  a  state  of  the  most 
painful  embarrassment  He  brought  with  him  a 
placid  brow ;  but  no  sooner  had  he  cast  his  eyes  upon 
me  than  his  face  was  as  glowingly  suffused  as  my 
own.  He  placed  the  oup  upon  the  bench,  stammered 
out  thanks,  and  retired. 
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It  was  Borae  time  before  I  could  recover  my 
wouted  composure.  I  had  snatched  a  yiew  of  the 
■traiiger^s  countenance.  The  imprefleion  that  it 
made  was  vivid  and  indelible.  His  cheeks  were 
pallid  and  lank,  his  eyes  sunken,  his  forehead  over- 
shadowed by  coarse  straggling  hairs,  his  teeth  large 
and  irregular,  though  sound  and  brilliantly  white, 
and  his  chin  discolored  by  a  tetter.  His  skin  was  of 
coarse  grain,  and  sallow  hue.  Every  feature  was 
wide  of  beauty,  and  the  outline  of  his  face  reminded 
you  of  an  inverted  cone. 

And  yet  his  forehead,  so  for  as  shaggy  locks  would 
allow  it  to  be  seen,  his  eyes  lustrously  black,  and 
possessing,  in  the  midst  of  hoggardness,  a  radiance 
inexpressibly  serene  and  potent,  and  something  in 
the  rest  of  his  features,  which  it  would  be  in  vain  to 
describe,  but  which  served  to  betoken  a  mind  of  the 
higliest  order,  were  essential  ingredients  in  the  por- 
trait Tliis,  in  the  effects  which  immediatelj  flowed 
from  it,  I  count  among  the  most  extraordinary  in- 
cidents of  my  life.  Tiiis  face,  seen  for  a  moment, 
continued  for  hours  to  occupy  my  fancy,  to  the 
exclnsion  of  almost  every  other  image.  I  liad  pur- 
posed to  spend  the  evening  with  my  brother,  but  I 
could  not  resist  the  inclination  of  forming  a  sketch 
upon  paper  of  tliis  memorable  visn^e.  Whether 
my  hand  was  aided  by  any  peculiar  inspiration,  or 
I  was  deceived  by  my  own  fond  conceptions,  this 
portrait,  though  hastily  executed,  appeared  imexcep- 
tionable  to  my  own  tn^te. 

I  placed  it  at  all  distances,  and  in  all  lights ;  my 
eyes  were  riveted  upon  it  Half  the  ni^lit  posecKl 
away  in  wakefulneee  and  in  contemplation  of  this 
picture  So  flexible,  and  yet  so  stubborn,  is  the 
numan  mind.  So  obedient  to  impulses  the  most 
tnin»ieiit  and  brief,  and  yet  so  unalterably  ob- 
servant of  the  direction  which  is  given  to  it! 
How  little  did  I  then  foresee  the  tormiimtion  of 
that  chain,  of  which  this  may  be  regarded  as  the 
first  link? 
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In  proportion  ns  I  drew  near  the  city,  the  tokens 
of  its  calamitous  condition  became  more  apparent 
Every  farm-house  was  filled  with  supernumerary 
tenants;  fugitives  from  home;  and  haunting  the 
skirts  of  the  road,  eager  to  detain  every  passenger 
with  inquiries  after  news.  The  passengers  were 
numerous;  for  the  tide  of  emigration  was  by  no 
means  exhausted.  Some  were  on  foot,  bearing  in 
their  countenances  the  tokens  of  their  recent  terror, 
and  filled  with  mournful  reflections  on  the  forlorn- 
ness  of  their  state.  Few  had  secured  to  themselves 
an  asylum ;  some  were  without  the  means  of  paying 
for  victuals  or  lodging  for  the  coming  night;  others, 
who  were  not  thus  destitute,  yet  knew  not  whither 
to  apply  for  entertainment,  every  house  being 
already  overstocked  with  inhabitants,  or  barring  its 
inhospitable  doors  at  their  approach. 

Families  of  weeping  mothers,  and  dismayed  chil- 
dren, attended  with  a  few  pieces  of  indispensable 
furniture,  were  carried  in  vehicles  of  every  form. 
The  parent  or  husband  had  perished ;  and  tne  price 
of  some  moveable,  or  the  pittance  handed  forth  by 
public  charity,  had  been  expended  to  purchase  the 
means  of  retiring  from  this  theatre  of  disasters; 
though  uncertain  and  hopeless  of  accommodation  in 
the  neighboring  districts. 

Between  these  and  the  fugitives  whom  curiosity 
had  led  to  the  road,  di.nlognes  frequently  took  place, 
to  which  I  was  suflSered  to  listen.  From  every 
mouth  the  tale  of  sorrow  was  repeated  with  new 
aggravations.  Pictures  of  their  own  distress,  or  of 
that  of  their  neighbors,  were  exhibited  in  all  the 


hues  which  imagination  con  oninez  to4>esti)€nee  aad 
poverty. 

My  preconceptions  of  the  evil  now  appeared  te 
have  fallen  short  of  the  truth.  The  datiget«  inlo 
which  I  was  mailing,  seemed  more  numerona  ood 
imminent  than  1  had  previooisly  imagined.  I  wavered 
not  in  my  purpose.  A  potiic  crept  to  my  hearty 
which  more  veoement  exertions  were  necessary  to 
subdue  or  control ;  but  I  hai  bored  not  a  momentary 
doubt  that  the  course  which  I  had  taken  was  pre- 
scribed by  duty.  There  was  no  difficulty  or  raoe- 
tanoe  in  proceeding.  All  for  which  my  efforts  were 
demanded,  was  to  walk  in  this  path  without  tonndt 
or  alarm. 

Various  circumstances  had  hindered  me  from  set- 
ting out  upon  this  journey  as  early  as  was  proper. 
My  frequent  pauses  to  listen  to  the  narrattves  of 
travellers,  contributed  likewise  to  procrastinotioii. 
The  sun  had  nearly  set  before  I  reached  the  pre- 
cincts of  the  city.  I  pursded  the  track  which  I  nod 
formerly  taken,  and  entered  High  street  after  night- 
fall Instead  of  equipages  and  a  throng  of  passen- 
gers, the  voice  of  levity  and  glee,  which  I  ha<l  for- 
merly observed,  and  which  the  mildness  of  the 
season  would,  at  other  times,  have  produced,  I 
found  nothing  but  a  dreary  solitude. 

The  market-)>)m'e,  and  each  side  of  this  magnifi- 
cent avenue  were  illuminated,  as  before,  by  lamps; 
but  between  the  verge  of  Schuylkill  and  the  heart 
of  the  city,  I  met  not  more  tlian  a  dozen  figures; 
and  these  were  ghost-like,  wrapt  in  cloaks,  from 
behind  which  they  cast  upon  me  glances  of  wonder 
and  suspicion ;  and,  as  I  approached,  char.ged  their 
course,  to  avoid  touching  me.  Their  clothes  were 
sprinkled  with  vinegar ;  and  their  nostrils  defended 
from  contagion  by  some  powerful  perfume. 

I  cast  a  look  upon  the  nouses,  which  I  reoolleeted 
to  have  fonncrly  been,  at  this  hour,  brilliant  with 
lights,  resounding  with  lively  voices,  and  thronged 
with  busy  faces.  Now  they  were  closed,  above  and 
below ;  dark,  and  without  tokens  of  being  iLbabited. 
From  the  upper  windows  of  some,  a  ^eam  some- 
times fell  upon  the  pavement  I  was  traversing,  and 
showed  that  their  tenants  had  not  fled,  but  were 
secluded  or  disabled. 

These  tokens  were  new,  and  awakened  all  my 

rinics.  Death  seemed  to  hover  over  this  scene,  and 
dreaded  that  the  floatii  g  pestilence  had  already 
lighted  on  my  frame.  I  had  scarcely  overcome 
these  tremors,  when  I  approached  a  house,  the  door 
of  which  was  o}>ened,  and  before  which  stood  a  xtia- 
clc,  which  I  presently  recognised  to  be  a  kearm. 

The  driver  was  seated  on  it  I  stood  stiOl,  to 
mark  his  visage,  and  to  observe  the  course  which  he 
proposed  to  take.  Presently  a  eoflSn,  borne  by  two 
men,  iasueil  from  the  house.  The  driver -was  a 
negro,  but  his  companions  were  white.  Their  fea- 
tures were  marked  by  ferocious  indifference  to  dan- 
ger or  pity. 

One  of  them,  as  he  assisted  in  thrusting  the  eo6hi 
into  the  cavity  provided  for  it,  said,  **IT1  be  danmed 
if  I  think  the  poor  dog  was  quite  dead.  It  wasn't 
the  fever  that  ailed  him,  but  the  sight  of  the  girl 
and  tier  mother  on  the  floor.  I  won£r  how  they  all 
got  into  that  room.     What  carried  them  there  r 

The  other,  surlily  muttered,  "Their  legs,  to  be 


sure. 


'*  But  what  should  they  hug  together  in  one  room 
forr 

"  To  save  us  trouble,  to  be  sure." 

"  And  I  thank  them  with  all  my  heart ;  bat 
damn  it,  it  wasn't  right  to  put  him  in  his  coffin 
before  the  brentii  was  fiiirly  gone.  I  thoQ^t  ^e 
Inst  look  he  gave  me,  told  me  to  stay  a  few 
minuten" 
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"Pfthaw!  He  oonld  not  live.  Theaooner  dead 
the  better  for  him;  as  well  as  for  us.  Did  you 
mark  how  he  eyed  ua,  wheu  we  carried  away  his 
wife  aitd  daughter  f  I  never  cried  in  my  life,  since 
I  wbs  knee-high,  but  curse  me  if  I  ever  felt  in  better 
tune  for  the  business  than  just  then.  Heyl"  con- 
tinued he,  lookine  up,  and  observing  me  standing  a 
few  pnces  distant  and  listening  to  their  discourse, 
•*  ghat's  wanted  ?    Anybody  dead  ?** 

I  stayed  not  to  answer  or  parley,  but  hurried  for- 
ward. My  joints  trembled,  and  cold  drops  stood  on 
my  forehead.  I  was  ashamed  of  my  own  infirmity ; 
and  by  vigorous  efforts  of  my  reason,  regained  some 
degree  of  compo:*urp.  The  evening  had  now  ad- 
vanced, and  it  oehoved  me  to  procure  accommoda- 
tion at  some  of  the  inns^ 

These  were  ezisily  distinguished  by  their  siana, 
but  many  were  without  inhabitants.  At  length,  I 
hghted  upon  one,  the  imll  of  wliich  was  open,  and 
the  wi:iduwd  lifted.  After  knocking  for  some  time, 
a  you:ig  girl  appeaired,  with  many  marks  of  distress. 
In  answer  to  ray  question,  she  answered  that  both 
her  parents  were  sick,  and  that  they  could  receive 
no  one.  I  inquired,  in  vain,  for  any  other  tavern  at 
which  strangers  might  be  acconunodated.  She 
knew  of  no  le  such ;  and  left  me,  on  some  one*s  call- 
ing to  her  from  above,  in  the  midst  of  my  embarrass- 
ment After  a  moment's  pause,  I  returned,  diecom- 
forte  1  and  perplexed,  to  the  street* 

I  procceJed,  in  a  considerable  decree,  at  random. 
At  length  I  reached  a  spacious  building  in  Fourth 
street,  wliich  the  sign-post  showed  me  to  be  an  inn. 
I  knocked  loudly  and  often  nt  the  door.  At  length 
a  female  opened  the  win<low  of  the  second  story, 
and  in  a  tone  of  pcevi^^hness  demanded  what  I 
wanted?     I  told  her  that  I  wanted  lodging. 

"  Gro  hunt  for  it  somewhere  else,'*  said  she ;  •'  youTl 
find  none  here."  I  began  to  expostulate ;  but  she 
shut  the  window  with  quickness^  and  left  me  to  my 
own  reflections. 

I  began  now  to  feel  some  regret  at  the  journey  I 
had  taken.  Never,  in  the  depth  of  cavenis  or 
forests,  was  I  equally  conscious  of  loneliness.  I  was 
eurrqunded  by  the  habitations  of  men ;  but  I  was 
destitute  of  a^^ociate  or  friend.  I  had  money,  but  a 
liorse  shelter,  or  a  morsel  of  food,  could  not  be  pur- 
chaseti  I  came  for  the  purpose  of  relieving  otliers, 
'  but  8to:>d  in  the  utmost  neea  myself.  Even  in  health 
my  condition  was  helpless  and  forlorn;  but  what 
would  become  of  ine,  should  this  fatal  malady  be 
contracted.  To  hope  that  an  asylum  would  be 
nfforded  to  a  sick  man.  which  was  denied  to  me  in 
health,  was  unreasonable. 

The  first  impulse  which  flowed  from  these  reflec- 
tions, was  to  hasten  back  to  Malverton ;  which, 
■with  sufficient  diligence,  I  might  hope  to  regain 
before  the  morning  light  I  could  not,  methought, 
return  upon  iny  steps  with  too  much  speed.  I  was 
prompted  to  run,  as  if  the  pest  w^  rushing  upon  me, 
an«l  could  be  eluded  only  by  the  most  precipitate 
flight 

This  impulse  was  auickly  counteracted  by  new 
ideas.  I  thought  witn  indignation  and  shame  on 
the  imbv'cility  of  my  proceeding.  I  called  up  the 
imagos  of  Susan  Had  win,  and  of  Wallace.  I  re- 
viewed tlio  motivQS  which  had  led  me  to  the  under- 
taking of  this  journey.  Time  had,  by  no  means, 
diminisheil  their  force.*  I  had,  indeed,  nearly  arrived 
at  the  accomjilishment  of  what  I  had  intended.  A 
few  steps  would  carry  me  to  Thetford's  habitatio  t. 
This  might  be  the  critical  moment,  when  succour 
was  most  nee«led,  and  would  be  most  efficacious 

I  had  previously  concluded  to  defer  goirg  thither 
till  the  ensuing  morning ;  but  why  should  I  allow 
myself  a  moment's  delay?     I  might  at  least  gain  an 
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external  view  of  the  house,  and  ciromnstanoesmi^bt 
arise,  which  would  absolve  me  from  the  obligation 
of  remaining  an  hour  longer  in  the  city.  All  for 
which  I  came  ought  be  performed ;  the  destiny  of 
Wallace  be  ascertained ;  and  1  be  once  more  saf» 
witliin  the  precincts  of  Malvertott  before  the  return 
of  day. 

I  immediately  directed  my.  steps  towards  the  habi- 
tation of  Thetford.  Carriages  bearing  the  dead 
were  frequently  discovered.  A  few  passengers  like- 
wise occurred,  whose  hasty  and  perturbed  steps 
denoted  their  participation  m  the  common  distresfli 
The  house,  of  which  I  was  in  quest,  quickly  appeared. 
Light  from  an  upper  window  indicated  that  it  was 
still  inhabited. 

I  paused  a  moment  to  reflect  in  what  manner  it 
became  me  to  proceed.-  To  ascertain  the  existence 
and  condition  of  Wallace  waa  the  purpose  of  mj 
iourney.  Ue  had  inhabited  this  house ;  and  whether 
he  remained  in  it,  was  now  to  be  known.    I  felt 


repugnance  to  enter,  since  my  safety  might,  by 
entering,  be  unawares  and  uselessly  endangered. 
Most  of  the  neighboring  houses  were  apparently 


deserted.  In  some  there  were  various  tokens  of 
people  being  within.  Might  I  not  inquire,  at  one 
of  these,  respecting  the  condition  of  Thetford's 
family?  Yet  why  should  I  disturb  them  by  in- 
quiries so  impertinent,  at  this  unseasonable  hour! 
To  knock  at  Thetford's  door,  and  put  my  questions 
to  him  who  should  obey  the  signal,  was  the  obvious 
method. 

I  knocked  dubiously  and  lightly.  No  one  came, 
I  knocked  again,  and  more  loudly ;  I  likewise  drew 
the  bell.  I  distinctly  heard  its  distant  peals.  If 
any  were  witliin,  my  signal  could  not  mil  to  be 
noticed.  I  paused,  and  listened,  but  neither  voice 
nor  footsteps  could  be  heard.  The  light,  thoush 
obscured  by  window  curtains,  which  seemed  to  be 
drawn  close,  was  still  perceptible. 

I  ruminated  on  the  causes  that  might  hinder  my 
summons  from  being  obeyed.  I  figured  to  myself 
nothing  but  the  helplessness  of  disease,  or  the  insen- 
sibility of  death,  llicse  images  only  urged  me  to 
persist  in  endeavorit  g  to  obtain  admission.  With- 
out weighing  the  consequences  of  my  act,  I  involun- 
tarily lifted  the  latch.  The  door  yielded  to  my 
hand,  and  I  put  my  feet  within  the  passage. 

Once  more  I  paused.  The  passage  was  of  consi- 
derable extent,  and  at  the  end  of  it  I  perceived  light 
as  from  a  lamp  or  candle.  This  impelled  me  to  go 
foi*ward,  till  I  reached  the  foot  of  a  staircase.  A 
candle  stood  upon  the  lowest  step. 

This  was  a  new  proof  that  the  house  was  not 
deserted.  I  stnick  my  heel  against  the  floor  with 
some  violence ;  but  this,  like  my  former  signals,  was 
tinnoticed.  Having  proceeded  thus  far,  it  would 
have  been  absurd  to  retire  with  my  purpose  un- 
efFected.  Taking  the  candle  in  my  hand,  I  opened 
a  door  that  was  near.  It  led  into  a  spacious  parlor, 
furnished  with  profusion  and  splendor.  I  walked 
to  and  fro,  gazing  at  the  objects  which  presented' 
themselves ;  and  involved  in  perplexity,  I  knocked 
with  my  heel  louder  than  ever ;  but  no  less  inef- 
fectually. 

Kotwithstanding  the  liglits  which  I  had  seen,  it 
was  possible  that  the  house  was  uninhabited.  This  I 
was  resolved  to  ascertain,  by  proceeding  to  the 
chamber  which  I  had  obsci-vea,  from  wiihout,  to  be 
illuminated.  This  chamber,  as  far  as  the  comparison 
()f  circumstances  would  permit  me  to  decide,  I  be- 
lieved to  be  the  9ame  in  which  I  had  passed  the. 
first  night  of  my  late  abo<le  in  the  city.  Now  was 
I,  a  second  time,  in  almost  equal  ignorance  of  my- 
situation,  and  of  the  consCv^uences  which  impended, 
exploring  my  way  to  the  some  recess. 
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I  mounted  tlie  Btair.  Ab  I  approached  the  door 
of  which  I  Wits  in  search,  a  vapor,  infectious  and 
deadly,  a8S;)iled  my  senses.  It  resembled  nothing 
of  which  I  had  ever  before  been  sensible.  Many 
odors  had  been  met  witli,  even  since  my  arrival  in 
the  city,  less  supportable  thnn  this.  I  seemed  not 
so  much  to  smell  as  to  taste  the  element  that  now 
encompassed  me.  I  felt  as  if  I  had  inhaled  a  poison- 
ous and  subtle  fluid,  whose  power  instantly  bereft 
my  stomach  of  all  vigor.  Some  fatal  influence  ap- 
peared to  seize  upon  my  vitals ;  and  the  work  of 
corrosion  and  decom{)osition  to  be  busily  begun. 

For  a  moment,  I  doubted  whether  imagination 
had  not  some  share  in  producing  my  sensation ;  but 
I  had  not  been  previously  panic-struck;  and  even 
now  I  attended  to  my  own  sensations  without  men- 
tal discomposure.  Thnt  I  had  imbibed  this  disease 
was  not  to  be  questioned.  Bo  far  the  chances  in 
my  favor  were  annihilated.  The  lot  of  sickness  was 
drawn. 

Whether  my  case  would  be  lenient  or  malignant ; 
whether  I  should  recover  or  P^n^h,  was  to  be  left 
to  the  decision  of  the  future.  This  incident,  instead 
of  appalling  me,  tended  rather  to  invigorate  my 
courage.  The  danger  which  I  feared  had  come.  I 
might  enter  with  indifference  on  this  theatre  of 
pestilence.  I  might  execute  without  £altoring,  the 
duties  that  my  circumstances  might  create.  My 
state  was  no  longer  hazardous;  and  my  destiny 
would  be  totally  uninfluenced  by  my  future  con- 
duct 

The  pang  with  which  I  was  first  seised,  and  the 
momentary  inclination  to  vomit,  which  it  produced, 
presently  subsided.  My  wholesome  feelings,  indeed, 
did  not  revisit  me,  but  strength  to  pi'oceed  was 
restored  to  me.  The  effluvia  became  more  sensible 
as  I  approached  the  door  of  the  chamber.  The 
door  was  ajar ;  and  the  light  within  was  perceived. 
My  belief  that  those  within  were  dead,  was  pre- 
sently confiiteJ  by  a  sound,  which  I  first  supposed 
to  be  that  of  steps  moving  quickly  and  timorously 
across  the  floor.  This  ceased^  and  was  sacceeded  by 
sounds  of  dififerent,  but  inexplicable  import. 

Having  entered  tlie  apartment,  I  saw  a  candle  on 
the  hearth.  A  table  was  covered  with  vials  and 
other  apparatus -of  a  sick  chamber.  A  bed  stood  on 
one  side,  the  curtain  of  which  was  dropped  nt  the 
foot,  so  as  to  conceal  any  one  within,  t  fixed  my 
eyes  upon  this  object.  There  were  sufficient  tokens 
that  some  one  lay  upon  the  bed.  Breath,  drawn  at 
long  intervals ;  mutterings  scarcely  audible ;  and  a 
tranulous  motion  in  the  bedstead,  were  fearful  and 
intelligible  indications. 

If  my  heart  faltered,  it  must  not  be  supposed  that 
my  trepiclations  arose  from  any  selfish  considera- 
tions. Wallace  only,  the  object  of  my  search,  was 
present  to  my  fancy.  Pervaaed  with  remembrance 
of  the  Hadwins;  of  the  agonies  which  they  had 
alreatly  endured ;  of  the  despair  which  would  over- 
whelm the  unhappy  Susan,  when  the  death  of  her 
lover  should  be  ascertained ;  observant  of  the  lonely 
condition  of  this  house,  whence  I  could  only  infer 
that  the  sick  had  been  denied  suitable  attendance ; 
and  reminded  by  the  symptoms  that  appeared,  that 
this  being  was  struggling  with  the  agonies  of  death ; 
a  sickness  of  the  heart,  more  insupportable  than 
that  which  I  had  just  experienced,  stole  U|)on  me. 

My  fancy  readily  depicted  the  progress  and  com- 
pletion of  this  tragedy.  Wallace  was  the  first  of 
the  family  on  whom  the  pestilence  had  seized. 
Tlietford  had  fied  from  his  habitation.  Perhaps,  as 
a  father  and  husband,  to  shun  the  danger  attending 
his  stay,  was  the  injunction  of  his  duty.  It  was 
questionless  t!ic  conduct  which  selfish  regards  would 
oictate.     Wallace  was  left  to  |>eri3h  alone ;  or,  per- 


haps, which  indeed  was  a  suppositioD  somewhat  jua- 
tined  by  appearances,  he  had  been  left  to  the  te&- 
dence  of  mercenary  wretches;  by  whom,  at  tins 
despernto  moment  he  bad  been  abandoned. 

I  was  not  mindless  of  the  possibility  that  ihem 
forebodings,  specious  as  they  were,  miffht  be  iSake. 
The  dying  person  might  be  some  other  than  Wallace. 
The  whispers  of  my  hope  were,  indeed,  faint;  but 
they,  at  least,  prompted  me  to  snatoh  a  look  at  the 
expiring  man.  Fur  this  purpose,  I  advanced  and 
thrust  my  head  within  the  curtain. 

Ihe  features  of  one  whom  I  had  seen  so  tran- 
siently as  Wallace,  may  be  imagined  to  be  not  eusilj 
recognised,  especially  when  those  features  were 
tremulous  and  deathfuL  Here,  however,  the  differ- 
ences were  too  conspicuous  V>  mislead  me.  I  bebeld 
one  in  whom  I  could  recollect  none  that  bore  resem- 
blance. Though  ghastly  and  livid,  the  traces  of 
intelligence  and  beauty  were  undefaced.  The  life 
of  WaiUace  was  of  more  value  to  a  feeble  individual, 
but  surely  the  being  that  was  stretohed  before  rae» 
and*  who  was  hastening  to  his  last  breath,  waa  pro- 
cious  to  thousands. 

Was  he  not  one  in  whose  place  I  would  willinglj 
have  died!  The  offeriBg  was  too  late.  His  ex- 
tremities were  already  cold.  A  ^Apoi**  noisome  and 
contagious,  hovered  over  him.  The  fluttenngs  of 
his  pulse  had  ceased.  His  existence  was  about  to 
close  amidst  convulsion  and  pangs. 

I  withdrew  my  gaze  from  this  object,  and  walked 
to  a  table  I  was  nearly  unconscious  of  my  move- 
ments. My  thoughts  were  occupied  with  contem- 
plationt  of  the  train  of  horrors  and  disasters  that 
pursue  the  race  of  man.  My  musings  were  quickly 
mterrupted  by  the  sight  of  a  small  cabinet,  the 
hinges  of  which  were  broken  and  the  lid  half  raised. 
In  the  present  state  of  my  thoughts,  I  was  prone  to 
suspect  the  worst  Here  were  traces  of  pillage. 
Some  casual  or  mercenary  attendant  had  not  o^y 
contributed  to  hasten  the  death  of  the  patient,  bci 
had  rifled  his  property  and  fled. 

This  suspicion  would,  perhaps,  have  yielded  to 
mature  reflections,  if  I  had  been  suffered  to  r^eet 
A  moment  scarcely  elapsed,  when  some  appearance 
in  the  mirror,  which  hung  over  the  table,  called  my 
attention.  It  was  a  human  figure,  nothing  could  be 
briefer  than  the  glance  that  I  fixed  upon  this  appa- 
rition, yet  there  was  room  enough  for  the  vague 
conception  to  suggest  itself,  that  the  dying  man  had 
started  from  his  bed  and  was  approaching  me. 
This  belief  was,  at  the  same  instant,  confuted,  by 
the  survey  of  his  form  and  garb.  One  eye,  a  sear 
upon  his  cheek,  a  tawny  skin,  a  form  grotesquely 
misproportioned,  brawny  as  Hercules,  and  habited 
in  fivery,  composed,  as  it  were,  the  parts  of  one 
view. 

To  percdve,  to  fear,  and  to  confront  this  appari- 
tion were  blended  into  one  sentiments  I  turned 
towards  him  with  the  swiftness  of  lightning,  but  my 
speed  was  useless  to  my  safety.  A  dIow  upon  my 
temple  was  succeeded  by  an  utter  oblivion  of 
thought  and  of  feeling.  I  sank  upon  the  floor  pro»> 
trate  and  senseless. 

My  insensibility  might  be  mistaken  by  observes 
for  death,  yet  some  part  of  this  interval  waa  hannteu 
by  a  fearful  dream.  I  conceived  myself  lying  -on 
the  brink  of  a  pit,  whose  bottom  the  eye  could  not 
reach.  My  hands  and  legs  were  fettered,  ao  as  t(« 
disable  me  from  resisting  two  grim  and  g^antk 
figures,  who  stooped  to  lift  me  from  the  earth. 
Their  purpose,  methought,  was  to  cast  me  into  this 
abyss.  My  terrors  were  unspeakable,  and  I  t^tng- 
glcd  with  such  force,  that  my  bonds  snapped  and  I 
found  myself  at  libery.  At  this  momeot  my 
returned  and  I  opened  my  eyes^ 
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Hie  memory  of  recent  events  was,  for  a  time, 
effaced  by  my  visionary  horrors.  I  was  oonsoioos 
<if  transition  from  one  state  of  being  to  another,  bat 
my  imagination  was  still  filled  with  images  of  dan- 
ger. The  bottomless  gulf  and  my  gignntio  perse- 
cutors were  still  dreaded.  I  looked  m>  with  eager- 
ness^ Beside  me  J  discovered  three  figures,  whose 
character  or  office  were  explained  by  a  coffin  of  pine 
boards  which  lay  upon  the  floor.  One  stood  with 
hammer  and  nails  in  his  hand,  as  ready  to  replace  and 
fasten  the  lid  of  the  coffin,  as  soon  as  its  bnrthen 
should  be  received. 

I  attempted  to  rise  fh>m  the  floor,  but  my  head 
was  dizzy  and  my  sight  confused.  Perceivmg  me 
revive,  one  of  the  men  assisted  me  to  re^in  my 
feet.  The  miat  and  confusion  presently  vanished,  so 
as  to  allow  me  to  stand  unsupported  and  to  move. 
I  once  more  gazed  nt  my  attendants,  and  recognised 
the  three  men,  whom  I  had  met  in  High  street,  and 
whose  conversation  I  have  mentioned  that  I  over- 
heard. I  looked  again  upon  the  coffin.  A  waver- 
ing recollection  of  the  incidents  that  led  me  hither 
and  of  the  stunning  blow  which  I  had  received, 
occurred  to  me.  I  saw  into  what  error  appearances 
had  misled  these  men,  and  shuddered  to  reflect,  by 
what  hairbreadth  means  I  had  escaped  being  buried 
alive. 

Before  the  men  had  time  to  interrogate  me,  or  to 
comment  upon  my  situation,  one  entered  the  apart- 
ment, whose  habit  and  mien  tended  to  encourage 
me.  The  stranger  was  characterized  by  an  aspect 
lull  of  compoiure  and  benignity,  a  face  in  which  the 
serious  lines  of  age  were  blended  with  the  ruddiness 
and  smoothness  of  youth,  and  a  garb  that  bespoke 
that  religious  profession,  with  whose  benevolent 
doctrines  the  example  of  Hadwin  h.id  rendered  me 
familiar. 

On  observing  me  on  my  feet,  he  betrayed  marks 
of  surprise  and  satisfaction.  He  addressed  me  in*  a 
tone  of  mildnessL 

*•  Young  mafi,"  said  he,  "  what  is  thy  condition  f 
Art  thou  sick  f  If  thou  art,  thou  must  consent  to 
receive  the  best  treatment  which  the  times  will 
afford.  These  men  will  convey  thee  to  the  hospital 
at  Bush  Hill" 

The  raeation  of  that  contagious  and  abhorred  re- 
ceptacle, inspired  me  with  some  degree  of  energy. 
"  Wo,"  said  I, "  I  am  not  sick,  a  violent  blow  reduced 
me  to  this  situation.  I  shall  presently  recover 
strength  enough  to  leave  the  spot  without  assistance." 

He  looked  at  mc,  with  an  incredulous  but  com- 
passionate air ;  **  I  fear  thou  dost  deceive  thyself  or 
mc  The  necessity  of  going  to  the  hospital  is  much 
to  be  regretted,  but  on  the  whole  it  is  best  Per- 
haps, indeed,  thou  hast  kindred  or  friends  who  will 
take  care  of  thee." 

"  No,"  said  I ;  "  neither  kindred  nor  fHends.  I 
am  a  stranger  in  the  city.  I  do  not  even  know  a 
single  being." 

••Alas I"  returned  the  stranger,  with  a  sigh,  •*  thy 
state  is  sorrowful — ^bnt  how  earnest  thou  hither?" 
continued  he,  looking  around  him,  "and  whence 
comest  thou  f  "* 

•*  I  came  from  the  country.  I  reached  the  city  a 
few  hours  aca  I  was  in  search  of  a  friend  who 
lived  in  this  house." 

••  Thy  undertaking  was  strangely  hazardous  and 
rash;  but  who  is  the  friend  thou  seekestf  Was  it 
be  who  died  in  Uiat  bed,  and  whose  corpse  has  just 
been  removed  ?" 

The  men  now  betrayed  some  impatience ;  and  in- 
quired of  the  last  comer,  whom  they  called  Mr. 
E^wick,  what  they  were  to  do.  He  turned  to  me, 
mnd  asked  if  I  were  willing  to  be  conducted  to  the 
hospital  ? 


I  assured  him  that  I  was  free  from  disease,  and 
stood  in  no  need  of  assistance;  adding,  that  my 
feebleness  was  owing  to  a  stunning  blow  received 
from  a  ruffian  on  my  temple.  The  marks  of  this 
blow  were  conspicuous,  and  after  some  hesitation  he 
dismissed  the  men ;  who,  lifting  the  empty  coffin  on 
their  shoulders,  disappeared. 

He  now  invited  me  to  descend  into  the  parlor ; 
"  for,"  said  he,  **  the  air  of  this  room  is  deadly.  I 
feel  already  as  if  I  should  have  reason  to  repent  of 
having  entered  it" 

He  now  inquired  into  the  cause  of  those  appear- 
ances which  he  had  witnessed.  I  explainea  my 
situation  as  clearly  and  succinctly  as  I  was  able. 

After  pondering,  in  silence,  on  my  story; — "  I  see 
how  it  is,"  said  he ;  ••  the  person  whom  thou  sawest 
in  the  agonies  of  death  was  a  .stranger.  He  was 
attended  by  his  servant  and  a  hired  nurse.  His 
master's  death  being  certain,  the  nurse  was  des- 
patched by  the  servant  to  procure  a  coffin.  He  pro- 
Dably  chose  that  opportuni^  to  rifle  his  master's 
trunk,  that  stood  upon  the  table.  Thy  unseasonable 
entrance  interrupted  him ;  and  he  designed,  by  tlie 
blow  which  he  gave  thee,  to  secure  his  retreat 
before  the  arrival  of  a  hearse.  I  know  the  man, 
and  the  apparition  thou  hast  so  well  described,  was 
his.  Thou  say  est  that  a  friend  of  thine  lived  in  his 
house — ^thou  hast  come  too  late  to  be  of  servica 
The  whole  family  have  perished.  Not  one  was  suf- 
fered to  escape." 

THOMAS  OBEEN  FESSEKBEN, 

Thomas  Grekn,  the  son  of  the  Rev.  Thomas  Fes- 
senden  of  that  place,  author  of  a  volume  entitled 
A  ITieoretical  Explanation  of  ike  Science  of  Sano^ 
tity^  was  bom  at  Walpole,  New  Hampshire,  April 
22, 1771.  He  completed  his  course  at  Dartmouth 
in  1796,  having  supported  himself  while  at  college 
by  teaching  psalmody  in  the  evenings,  and  keep- 
ing school  during  the  yacations,  and  afterwards 
studied  law  at  Rutland,  Vt.  While  thus  occupied, 
he  amused  his  leisure  hours  by  contributing  to 
the  Dartmouth  Eagle  and  the  Walpole  Farmer's 
Weekly  Museum,  a  number  of  humorous  poems 
similar  in  style  to  those  of  Royal  Tyler  and  the 
other  "  Walpole  Wits."  One  of  these,  "  The 
CJountry  Lovers,"  became  very  popular.  In  1801, 
he  visited  Lond<m  for  the  purpose  of  introducmg 
a  new  hydraulic  machine,  in  which  he  had,  with 
a  number  of  friends,  become  interested ;  but  on 
subjecting  the  machine  to  a  more  thorough  test 
than  it  had  received  in  America,  it  was  found 
not  to  an-»\ver  the  purpose.  His  plans  thus  frus- 
trated, in  the  hope  of  still  turning  his  journey 
to  account,  he  embarked  in  a  project  set  on 
foot  by  a  fellow  countryman,  resident  in  Lon- 
don, of  constructing  a  water-null  on  the  Thames. 
He  invested  his  means  in  the  purchase  of  one-flfth 
of  the  concern.  The  project  failed.  During  the 
season  of  anxiety  occasioned  by  this  disaster,  and 
while  a  portion  of  the  time  confined  to  his  bed 
by  sickness,  he  made  a  literary  yentore,  whioh 
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proved  n&  successful  as  his  former  attempts  luw* 
disastrous. 
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The  Terrible  Tractoratwn*  waa  composed  as  a 
satire  on  the  medical  profession  in  general ;  its 
flpeoial  subject  being  the  Metallic  Tractors  of 
rerkinst  an  application  of  galvanism  to  the 
treatment  of  disease,  in  the  efficacy  of  which 
Fee««enden  then  and  afterwards  professed  himself 
to  be  a  believer.J  It  professes  to  be  com- 
posed by  a  starving  garreteer  in  the  pay  of  the 
faculty,  to  write  down  the  new  invention.  A 
lurge  portion  of  the  volmne  is  occupied  by  origi- 
nal notes,  satirizing  the  commentators,  Avhich 
equal  in  humor  the  text  they  illustrate.  Tlie 
poem  was  pubHshed  anonymously,  and  wjis  va- 
riously attributed  to  Gilford,  Wofoot,  the  author 
of  "  Peter  Findur,"  and  Huddesford,  an  author  to 
whom  we  have  already  had  occasion  to  allude.§ 
Its  success  relieved  the  author's  embarrassments, 
which,  according  to  a  story  we  have  heard,  had 
confined  him  to  a  jail,  where  the  i)oem  was 
written. 

The  author  followed  up  this  hit  by  a  collec- 
tion of  newspaper  contributions,  with  the  title 
Original  Poeine, 

In  1804  Fessenden  returned  to  America,  where 
both  of  his  volumes  had  been  reprinted  with  suc- 
cess, and  pubhshed  in  the  same  year  a  violent  at- 
tack, in  verse,  on  the  Jeffersonians,  entitled  Demo- 
craey  Unf>€iled^  or  Tyranny  stripped  of  the  garb 
ofPatriotwn,  He  next  started  a  periodical,  Tfie 
Weekly  Intpector^  in  Now  York,  wliich  \yzs  con- 
tinued about  tAvo  years.  This  was  a  pleasant 
miscellany,  of  a  literary  rather  than  pohtical  cha- 
racter, enlivened  by  Christopher  Caustic's  verses, 
as  well  as  his  lively  prose,  but  after  a  trial  of  two 
years  proved  unsuccessful.  .  The  editor  cloj«es  the 
fifty-second  number  with  a  spirited  editorial,  from 
which  we  extract  a  few  pa^^sages : — 

"The  inevitable  hour,"  which  speedily  overtakes, 
in  Columbia's  "  happy  land,"  every  publieatioa 
which  aspires  to  any  character  for  literature,  sci- 
ence, or  general  information,  above  that  of  a  com- 
mon dHily  advertising  newspaper,  has  put  a  period 
to  the  Weekly  Inspector. 

•        •»••••• 

Our  good  men  think  that  an  editor  must  write — 
write — write  well  if  he  can,  but  nt  any  rate  write, 
Tliey  measure  his  brains  by  the  yard,  lie  that  will 
turn  out  tlie  greatest  quantity  of  matter  in  a  given 
time  is  the  greatest  man.  ^o  matter  whether  new 
or  old,  but  something  which  the  majority  have  not 
seen.    »        •        •        • 

Horace's  poet,  who  could  write,  I  forget  how 
many  lines,  while  he  could  stand  on  one  leg,  would 


*  Terrible  Tractomtlon !  I  A  Poetical  Petition  against  Oalva- 
niftiog  Trumpery,  and  the  Perklnistic  Institution,  in  four  can- 
to^  moat  rcspecdftally  addressed  to  the  Boyal  Ollege  of  Phy- 
sicians, by  Christopher  Caustic,  M.D.,  LL.D.,  ASS.,  Fellow  of 
the  Boyal  College  of  Physicians,  Aberdeen,  and  Honorary 
Member  of  no  less  than  nineteen  very  learned  societies.  Fir^t 
American,  from  the  second  London  edition,  revised  and  cor- 
rected by  the  anUior,  with  additional  notes.  Now  Toric : 
Samuel  Stansbnry.    1804.  , 

t  Perkins,  after  practising  his  system  In  London,  came  to 
this  country  **  armed  wiih  his  tractors,  and  fortified  by  the 
credentials  <>f  a  score  of  bis^hops  and  other  dignitaries  of  the 
Church  of  Kntrland,"  and  profe5>cd  to  euro  yellow  fever  by  his 
Tractors.  He  was  n'lowed.  In  consequence  of  the  sympathy 
of  the  Directors  of  the  New  York  Hospital,  to  Introduce  his 

{>ractice  into  that  institution.    He  died  himself  of  the  yellow 
ever  in  1799,  a  few  months  after  his  arrival,  and  wns  buried 
in  the  Potter's  Field,  now  the  Washington  Pamdo  Ground. 
—Ileminisconces  of  Chri>topher  Colles,  by  Dr.  J.  W.  Francis, 
In  Knickerbocker  Gallery. 
1  Preface  to  the  Modern  Philosopher,  1806,  p.  VL 
\  Antr,  p.  2C2. 


I  be  the  man,  of  all  men,  for  nn  editor  of  an  Americaa 
newspaper.  Americana  look  at  the  qnantity  and 
not  the  quality.  Give  tis  so  ranch  of  aomething, 
and  we  will  call  you  a  great  man.  Write  us  nxteen 
pages  a  week  of  original  matter,  no  matter  how 
much  was  stolen,  and  we  will  set  yon  on  tiie  top  of 
a  liberty  polei 

In  1806  he  published  The  MinuU  Philosopher, 
an  enlargement  of  the  Terrible  Traetoration.  A 
third  edition  was  published  towards  the  dose  of 
his  life. 

We  next  hear  of  him  in  1812,  as  practi^ng 
law  at  Bellows  Falls,  Vermont.  Here  he  married. 
In  1816  he  removed  to  Brattleboro',  where  he 
edited  The  Reporter^  a  political  newspaper.  He 
returned  to  Bellows  Falls  in  the  next  year,  where 
he  edited  a  newspaper  called  Tlie  InteUigeneer^  a 
pi^tion  he  retained  until  1822,  publishing  in  tiie 
meantime  a  voluihe  in  verse,  The  Ladies^  Ifoni- 
tor.  He  then  removed  to  Boston,  to  commence  the 
New  England  Farmer^  a  weekly  agricultural  jour- 
nal, which  attained  high  rank  in  its  department, 
in  his  hands.  While  conducting  this  journal,  he 
edited  two  other  periodicals  of  a  similar  charao- 
ter,  The  Horticultural  Eeginter  and  The  SiH 
Manual^  and  alM)  prepared  a  number  of  treadses 
on  similar  subjects.  In  these  pursuit^  the  remain- 
der  of  his  life  was  passed.  He  died  of  apoplexy 
at  Boston,  November  11,  1837.  The  Ma^^chu- 
setts  Society  for  Promoting  Agriculture,  and  the 
Horticultural  Society,  erected  a  monument  over 
his  remains  at  Mount  Auburn.*  Nathaniel  Haw- 
thorne, in  an  article  in  the  Ameriam  Monthly 
Magazine^  has  furnished  a  pleasant  picture  of  Fe»- 
senden  towards  the  close  of  his  career. 

'in  January,  18S6,  I  became,  and  continued  for  a 
few  months,  an  inmate  of  Mr.  Fessenden's  family.  It 
wns  my  first  acquaintance  with  him.  His  iiuage  is 
before  my  minas  eye  at  this  moment ;  slowly  ap- 

f)roachiiig  me  with  a  lamp  in  his  hand,  his  hair  grey, 
lis  face  solemn  and  pale,  his  tall  and  portlv  figure 
bent  with  heavier  infirmity  than  befitted  lus  years. 
His  tlrcss — though  he  had  improved  in  this  particu- 
lar since  middle  life — was  marked  by  a  trnly  6c1m>- 
lastic  negligence.     He  greeted  me  kiudlv,  and  with 

Elain,  old-fashioned  courtesy ;  though  I  fancied  that 
e  somewhat  regretted  the  interniptibn  of  his  eve- 
ning studies.  After  a  few  moments*  talk,  he  invited 
me  to  accompany  him  to  his  study,  and  give  my 
opinion  on  some  passages  of  satirical  veiTsc,  which 
were  to  be  insei*ted  in  a  new  edition  of  "  Terrible 
Traetoration."  Years  before  I  had  lighted  on  an  il- 
lustrated copy  of  this  poem,  bestrewn  with  vene- 
rable dust,  in  a  corner  of  a  college  library ;  and  it 
seemed  strange  and  whimsical  that  I  should  find  it 
still  in  progress  of  eompoeition,  and  be  cor^nlted 
about  it  oy  Doctor  Caustic  himself  While  Mr.  Fe*- 
senden  read,  I  had  leisure  to  glance  around  at  hU 
study,  which  was  very  characteristic  of  tlie  man  az>d 
his  occupations.  The  table,  and  great  (lart  of  the 
floor,  was  covered  with  books  and  pamphlets  on 
agricultural  subjects,  newspapers  from  all  quarter^ 
manuscript  articles  for  the  New  England  Farmer, 
and  manuscript  stanzas  for  "Terrible  Traetoration," 
There  was  such  a  litter  as  always  gathers  rt»niid  a 
literary  man.  It  be5^)oke,  nt  once,  Mr.  Fe<t^c.  den's 
amiable  temper  and  his  absti-acted  habits,  that  seve- 
ral members  of  the  family,  old  and  young,  were  tit- 


*  Bncklnghsm^  Now<(iwper    Rctnlnfj>cenee«, 
Prefkcc  to  the  reprint  of  Terrible  Trsctoratioiu 
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ting  in  the  room,  and  engaged  in  oonyersation,  appa- 
rently without  giving  him  the  least  distnrbaiice.  A 
specimen  of  Doctor  Caustic's  inventive  genius  was 
seen  in  the  "  Patent  Steam  and  Hot-water  Stove," 
which  heated  the  apartment,  and  kept  up  a  pleasant 
singing  sound,  like  that  of  a  tea-kettle, — tliereby 
making  the  fireside  more  cheerful  It  appears  to 
me,  that,  having  no  children  of  flesh  and  blood,  Mr. 
Fessenden  had  contracted  a  fatherly  fondness  for 
this  stove,  as  being  his  mental  pi*ogeny ;  and  it  must 
be  owned  that  the  stove  well  deserved  his  affection, 
and  repaid  it  with  much  warmth. 

THE 

COUNTRY  LOVERS ; 

oi, 
MR.   JONATHAN  JOLTHEAiyS 

Courtship  with  Miss  Sally  Snapper  : 

AN  EXCELLENT 

NEW  SONG, 

SAID  TO  BB  WRITTEN  BY  IT3  AUTHOB  ; 

And  really  founded  on  fact 


TcNB— "YANKEE  DOODLE.'' 


THB  OOUHTET  L0VCBS»  KtO, 

A  merry  tale  I  will  rehearse, 

As  ever  you  did  hear,  sir. 
How  Jonathan  set  out,  so  fierce, 

To  see  his  dearest  dear,  sir. 

Yankee  doodle,*  keep  it  up, 
Yankee  doodle  dandy. 

Mind  the  music — mind  the  step. 
And  with  the  girls  be  handy. 

His  father  gave  him  bran  new  suit. 

And  money,  sir,  in  plenty, 
Besides  a  prancing  nag  to  boot. 

When  he  was  one-and-twenty. 

Yankee  doodle,  inc. 

Moreover,  sir,  Td  have  you  know. 
That  he  had  got  some  knowledge. 

Enough  for  common  use,  I  trow, 
But  hod  not  been  at  college. 

Yankee  doodle,  Ac 

A  hundred  he  could  count,  'tis  said. 

And  in  the  bible  read,  sir. 
And  by  good  Christian  parents  bred, 

Could  even  say  the  creed,  sir. 

Yankee  doodle,  Ac 

He*d  been  to  school  to  Master  Drawl, 

To  spell  a-bom-in-a-ble. 
And  when  he  miss'd,  he  had  to  crawl. 

Straight  under  master's  table. 

Yankee  doodle,  Ac 

One  day  his  mother  said  to  him, 
*'  My  oarliug  son,  eome  here. 
Come  fix  you  up,  so  neat  and  trim. 
And  go  a  courting,  dear.** 

Yankee  doodle,  Ac 

'  Why,  what  the  deuce  does  mother  want? 

I  shigs — I  daregn't  go ; 
I  shall  get  fann'd — and  then — plague  on't 
Folks  will  laugh  at  me  so !" 

Yankee  doodle,  Ac 


*  Pho  1  pho  I  fix  up,  a  courting  go. 
To  see  the  deacon's  Sarahs 
Wholl  have  a  hundred  pound,  you  know, 
As  soon  as  she  does  marry.** 

Yankee  doodle,  &c. 

Then  Jonathan,  in  best  array, 
Mounted  his  dappled  nog,  sir ; 

Bnt  trembled,  sadly,  all  the  wuy, 
Lest  he  should  get  the  bog,  sir. 

Yankee  doodle,  <£i. 

He  muttered  as  he  rode  along, 

Our  Jothttm  overheard,  sir. 
And  if  'twill  jingle  in  my  sofig, 

Fll  tell  you  every  word,  sir. 

Yankee  doodle,  <bc 

•*  I  wonder  mother  'U  mnke  me  go. 
Since  girls  I  am  afraid  of; 
I  never  know*d  nor  want  to  know. 
What  sort  of  stuff  they're  made  o£ 

Yankee  doodle,  <&c. 

**  A  wife  would  make  ^ood  housen*  stuff. 
If  she  were  downright  clever,^ 
And  Sal  would  suit  me  well  enough. 
If  she  would  let  me  have  her. 

Yankee  doodle,  ibc 

"  But  then,  I  shan't  know  what  to  8ny,f 
When  we  are  left  together, 
rd  rather  lie  in  stack  of  hay. 
In  coldest  winter  wcither." 

Yankee  doodle,  <bc. 

He  reach'd  the  house,  as  people  say. 
Not  far  from  eight  o'clock,  sir ; 

And  Joel  hollow'd  "  in,  I  say," 
As  soon  as  he  did  knock,  sir. 

Yankee  doodle,  Ac 

He  made  of  bows,  *twixt  two  and  three*. 
Just  as  his  mother  taught  him, 

All  which  were  droll  enough  to  see : 
You'd  think  the  cramp  had  caught  him. 

Yankee  doodle,  <bc. 

At  length  came  in  the  deacon's  Sal 
From  milking  at  the  barn,  sir ; 

And  faith  she  is  as  good  &gtU  X 
As  ever  twisted  yam,  sir. 

Yankee  doodle,  ^ 

For  she  knows  all  about  affairs. 

Can  wash,  and  bake,  and  brew,§  sir. 

Sing  "  Now  I  lay  me,"  say  her  prayere. 
And  make  a  pudding  too,  sir. 

Yankee  doodle,  dee. 

To  Boston  market  she  has  been 

On  horse,  and  in  a  wagon. 
And  many  pretty  things  has  seen. 

Which  every  one  can't  brag  on. 

Yankee  doodle,  Ao, 

She's  courted  been,  by  many  a  lad. 
And  knows  how  sparking  s  done,  air. 

With  Jonathan  she  was  right  glad. 
To  have  a  little  fun,  sir. 

Yankee  doodle,  Ac 


•  Tankee  doodK  a  Indicrons  mnslcal  atr,  whtob  I  believe 

flrst  invented  by  tho  Eoglish,  in  derision  of  the  Americana, 

whom  tbev  styled  '*Taoke«8.'^  The  Americans  freqaently 
wrote  ludiorotis  songs  to  this  tune.  This  ctaoras  is  quoted 
lloiii  a  song,  written,  I  believe,  in  Boston. 


*  ffousen  is  a  corruption  for  iMosebold. 

t  **  A  conrting  I  went  to  my  love, 

Who  is  ftirer  tlian  roses  in  May; 
And  when  I  got  to  her,  by  Jore. 
Ttie  devil  a  word  oonld  I  say.^ 

S66  an  old  BngUah  Ooms^. 

X  Gal  i^  in  New  Engtand,  tise  vulgar  prononoiation  of 
the  word  G%rl, 

%  Most  of  the  hooseholders  in  New  England  have  their 
washing,  bolcing,  and  brewing  done  within  their  own  prednota. 
A  young  lady  who  does  not  understand  these  braaches  of 
business  is  considered  as  not  qualified  for  matrimony. 
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The  ladies  all,  as  I  should  guess. 
And  mony  a  lady's  man,  sir. 

Would  wish  to  know  about  her  dress ; 
m  tell  them  all  I  can,  sir. 

Yankee  doodle,  ^. 

Her  wrapper,  prey,  was  not  so  bad. 
Her  apron  check'd  with  blue,  sir, 

One  stockiiig  on  one  foot  she  had, 
On  Mother  foot  a  shoe,  sir. 

Yankee  doodle,  &c. 

Now,  should  a  Boston  lady  read. 
Of  Sally's  shoe  and  stocking. 

She'd  say  a  "  monstrous  slut,  indeed. 
Oh  la! — she  is  quite  shocking  I" 

Yankee  doc^e,  <t:o. 

You  fine  Miss  Boston  lady,  gjay. 
For  this  your  speech,  1  tiiank  ye, 

Call  on  me,  when  you  come  this  way. 
And  take  a  drachm  of  Yankee* 

Yankee  doodle,  Ac, 

Now  Jonathan  did  scratch  his  head, 
When  first  he  saw  his  dearest ; 

Got  up— sat  down — and  nothing  said, 
But  felt  about  the  queerest, 

Yankee  doodle,  ^fc". 

Then  talk'd  with  Sally's  brother  Joe 
'Bout  sheep,  and  cows,  and  oxen, 

How  wicked  folks  to  church  did  go, 
With  dirty  woollen  frocks  on. 

Yankee  doodle,  <Lc. 

And  how  a  witoh,  in  shape  of  owl. 
Did  steal  her  neighbour's  geese,  sii*. 

And  turkies  too,  and  other  fowl. 
When  people  did  not  please  her. 

Yankee  doodle^  i:^. 

And  how  a  man,  one  dismal  night. 
Shot  her  with  silver  bullet,f , 

And  then  she  flew  straight  out  of  sight. 
As  fast  as  she  could  pull  it 

Yankee  doodle,  Ac, 

How  Widow  Wunks  was  sick  next  da--. 

The  parson  went  to  view  her. 
And  saw  the  very  place,  they  say. 

Where  foresaid  ball  went  through  her  I 

Yankee  doodle,  Ac 

And  now  the  people  went  to  bed : 
They  ffue9^d  for  what  he'd  come,  sir ; 

But  Jonathan  was  much  afraid. 
And  wish'd  himself  at  home,  sir. 

Yankee  doodle,  Ac 

At  length,  says  Sal, "  they're  gone,  you  oec. 

And  we  are  left  together  ;* 
SayJonathan,  "  indeed — they  be 

Tis  mighty  pleasant  weatlier  I* 

Yankee' doodle,  dec 

Sal  cast  a  sheep's  eye  at  the  dunce. 
Then  tum'd  towards  the  fire ; 

He  muster'd  courage,  all  ai  once. 
And  hitch'd  a  little  nigher. 

Yankee  doodle,  Ao. 

Yeyounff  men  all,  and  lads  so  smart, 
Who  chance  to  read  these  vatBea^X 


^  \l^  ^  whtekey,  mixed  with  mola88e^  to  so  called  in 
■"?^^"*"''"*»  snd  to  •  oomroon  beverage  with  the  peasantry. 

t  There  to  a  tale  among  the  phoftt-hunters  in  New  England, 
that  silver  ballets  will  be  Htfal  to  witches,  when  those  of  T^d 
wonW  not  avail. 

t  Verses  are  thus  proaonnced  by  the  matlcs  in  New  Eng- 


His  next  address  pray  learn  by  heart. 
To  whisper  to  the  laue*. 

Yankee  doodle,  Ac 

"  Miss  Sal,  Ts  going  to  say,  as  how. 
We'll  spark  it  here  to-uight^ 
I  kind  or  love  you,  Sal,  I  vow. 
And  mother  said  I  might." 

Yankee  doodle.  At, 

Then  Jonathan,  as  we  are  told. 
Did  even  think  to  smack  her ; 

Sal  cock'd  her  chin,  and  look'd  so  bold. 
He  did  not  dare  attack  her  I 

Yankee  doodle,  Ac 

•*  Well  done,  my  man,  you've  broke  the  ice. 
And  that  with  little  pother, 
Now,  Jonathan,  take  my  advice. 
And  always  mind  your  mother! 

Yankee  doodle,  Ac 

"  Tliis  eourtinff  is  a  kind  of  job 
I  always  md  admire,  sir. 
And  these  two  brands,  with  one  dryco6. 
Will  make  a  oourtiixg  fire,  sir." 

Yankee  doodle,  ifec. 

**  Miss  Sal,  you  are  the  very  she, 
If  you  will  love  me  now. 
That  I  will  noarry— then  you  see. 
You'll  have  our  brindled  cow. 

Yankee  doodle,  <5:c 

"Then  we  will  live,  both  I  and  you. 
In  father's  f  other  room. 
For  that  will  sartain  hold  us  two. 
When  we've  mov'd  out  the  loom. 

Yankee  doodle,  Ac 

"  Next  Sabbath-day  we  win  be  cried. 
And  have  a  *  taring  wedding. 
And  lads  and  lasses  toke  a  ride, 
If  it  should  be  good  sledding. 

Yankee  doodle,  Ac 

•*  Myfather  has  a  niee  bull  calf. 

Which  shall  be  your's,  my  sweet  on«»; 
Twill  weigh  two  hundred  and  a  hah.  * 
Says  Sal,  "  well,  thafs  a  neat  one. 

Yankee  doodle,  Ac 

•*  Your  father^s  full  of  fun,  d'ye  see. 
And  faith,  I  like%  his  sporting. 
To  send  hisybv'rt^tf  calf  to  me. 
His  nice  bull  oslf  a  courting.** 

Yankee  doodle,  Ac 

"  Are  you  the  lad  who  went  to  town. 
Put  on  your  streaked  trotctes* 
Then  vow  d  you  could  not  see  the  town. 
There  were  so  many  houses?" 

Yankee  doodle,  Av. 

Our  lover  hung  his  under  lip. 
He  thought  she  meant  to  joke  him ; 

like  heartless  hen  that  has  the  pip, 
His  courage  all  forsook  him. 

Yankee  doodle,  Ac 

For  he  to  Boston  town  had  been. 

As  matters  here  are  stated ; 
Game  home  and  told  what  he  had  seen. 

As  Sally  has  related. 

Yankee  doodle,  Ac 

And  DOW  he  wish'd  he  could  retreat. 
But  dar^d  not  make  a  racket; 

It  seem'd  as  if  his  heart  would  beat 
Tlie  buttons  off  his  jacket  I 

Yankee  doodle,  Ac 

*  Vulgar  proDundstfoii  of  the  word  trowseia 
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Sal  asVd  him  "  if  liis  heart  was  whole?" 

His  chin  began  to  quiver ; 
He  said,  he  felt  so  deuced  droll, 

He  guess'd  he'd  lost  his  liver ! 

Yankee  doodle,  Ac, 

Now  Sal  was  scar'd  oat  of  her  wits, 

To  see  his  trepidation, 
She  bawl'd  "  he  s  |;oing  into  fits,'* 

And  scamper'd  hke  the  nation! 

Yankee  doodle,  Ac 

A  pail  of  water  she  did  throw, 
•    All  on  her  trembling  lover. 
Which  wet  the  lad  from  top  to  toe. 
Like  drowned  rat  all  over. 

Yankee  doodle,  Ac 

Then  Jonathan  straight  hied  him  home, 
And  sinee  I've  heard  him  bra^,  sir, 

That  though  the  jade  did  wet  him  some. 
He  didn  t  get  the  bag,  sir  I 

Yankee  doodle,  keep  it  up, 
Yankee  doodle  dandy. 

Mind  the  music,  mind  the  step. 
And  with  the  girls  be  hanoy  I 


HOSEA  BALLOU. 

IIoBEA,  the  youngest  of  the  eleven  children  of  the 
Rev.  Maturin  Ballon,  was  bom  April  80, 1771,  at 
Richmond,  New  Hampshire.  He  was  brought  np 
by  his  father,  a  Baptist  clergyman,  according  to 
the  tenets  of  that  sect,  but  received  few  of  the 
advantages  of  general  education,  there  being  no 
school  at  his  native  village,  and  his  time  lieing  so 
flilly  occupied  by  the  labors  of  the  fann  as  to  give 
him  but  few  leisure  moments  for  study.  These 
were,  however,  well  improved,  and  other  difficul- 
ties arising  from  the  meagreness  of  the  family 
means  were  also  bravely  mastered.  He  learned 
to  write  by  forming  letters  with  a  cinder  on  strips 
of  bark  by  the  light  of  the  fire ;  pen,  paper,  ink, 
and  candle-light  being  all  too  expensive  luxuries 
to  be  obtuned. 

At  the  age  of  nineteen  he  became  connected 
with  his  fi^er^s  congregation,  but  soon  after, 
adopting  the  views  of  the  Universalists,  was  ex- 
pelled from  membership.  Alter  some  instruction 
in  ordinary  English  branches  at  the  academy  at 
Chesterfield,  New  Hampshire,  he  commenced, 
about  the  age  of  twenty,  preaching  as  an  itinerant 
The  novelty  of  his  views,  and  his  ability  as  an  ex- 
tempore speaker,  attracted  great  attention,  and  in 
1794  he  received  an  invitntion  to  a  permanent 
congregation  at  Dana,  Massachusetts.  In  1796 
he  married,  and  five  years  later  accepted  a  call  to 
Barnard,  Vennont.  He  soon  after,  m  1804,  pub- 
lished Note$  on  the  Parable$,  and  a  Tf^eatiae  on 
the  AUmement^  works  in  which  he  maintained  the 
doctrines  he  had  adopted  of  the  non-existence  of 
fatare  punishment,  limited  or  eternal,  after  death, 
and  of  the  non-existence  of  the  Trinity.  After 
residing  for  six  years  at  Barnard  he  removed  to 
Portsmouth,  New  Hampshire,  where  he  remained 
for  the  same  period  and  then  resided  at  Salem, 
Massachusetts.  Here  he  published  a  series  of  let- 
ters addi'essed  to  Abner  Kneeland  on  the  authen- 
ticity of  the  Scriptures.  On  the  fifteenth  of  De- 
cember, 1817,  he  was  installed  a  pastor  of  the 
Second  Universalist  Society  at  Boston,  a  recently 
formed  association,  who  hod  erected  a  church  for 


his  reception.  In  1819  he  commenced  a  weekly 
journal,  the  Uhiversalist  Magazine^  of  which  he 
remained  editor  for  manv  years.  Several  of  his 
hymns  appeared  in  its  columns.  In  1831  he  also 
commenced,  with  his  nephew,  the  Rev.  Hosea 
Ballon,  2d,  a  leading  clergyman  of  the  same  deno- 
mination, a  quarterly  publication  entitled  the 
Uhwersalist  Expositor*  He  edited  this  periodi- 
cal for  two  yearrt,  and  condnned  to  contribute  to 
the  pages  of  this  and  the  first  named  journal  until 
his  death — an  event  which  occurred  after  an  unin- 
terrupted ministry  at  Boston  of  thirty-five  years, 
on  the  seventh  of  June,  1852.  In  addition  to  the 
works  we  have  mentioned.  Ballon  published  se- 
veral collections  of  his  sermons  and  treatises  on 
the  doctrines  he  professed.  A  volume  of  his  fu- 
gitive verses  consists  mostly  of  hymns,  many 
of  which  are  included  in  the  Universalist  collec- 
tion,- by  Adams  and  Chapin.t  Of  these  the  fol- 
lowing may  be  taken  a^  a  specimen. 

BuasiNQS  or  ohbibt's  mnmtBAL  xxioir. 

When  God  descends  with  men  to  dwell, 

And  all  creation  makes  anew. 
What  tongue  can  half  the  wonders  tell  i 

What  eye  the  dazzliug  glories  view? 

Zion,  the  desolate,  again 

Shall  see  her  lands  with  roses  bloom ; 
And  Carmers  mount,  and  Sharon's  plain. 

Shall  yield  their  spices  and  perfume. 

Celestial  streams  shall  gently  flow ; 

The  wilderness  shall  joyful  be ; 
Lilies  on  parched  ground  shall  grow ; 

And  gladness  spring  on  every  tree; 

The  weak  be  strong,  the  fearful  bold. 
The  deaf  shall  hear,  the  dumb  shall  sing, 

The  lame  shall  walk,  the  blind  behold ; 
And  joy  through  all  the  earth  shall  ring 

Monarohs  and  slaves  shall  meet  in  love ; 

Old  pride  shall  die,  and  meekness  reign, — 
When  God  descends  from  worlds  above. 

To  dwell  with  men  on  earth  again. 

An  edition  of  Ballou's  collected  writings  has  been 
published. 

The  Rev.  Hosea  Ballou,  2d,  still  edits  the  Uni- 
versJalist  Quarterly  Review,  to  which  he  ha^  con- 
tributed many  viJuable  aiticles.  He  is  also  the 
author  of  the  Ancient  Hietory  of  UnwerBodUm,  in 
which  he  endeavors  to  trace  that  doctrine  to  the 
time  of  the  Primitive  Church. 

Moses,  the  son  of  Hosea  Ballou,  is  the  author  of 
The  DMne  Character  Vindicated^  a  reply  to 
Beecher's  Conflict  of  Ages.  Another  brother  is 
the  editor  of  Bailouts  Pictorial,  and  the  author  of 
several  popular  tales.  Another  member  of  the 
same  family,  the  Rev.  Adin  Ballou,  is  the  author 
of  several  pamphlets  on  the  Peace  movement,  of 
which  he  is  a  leading  advocate. 

ELmU  H.  SMITH. 

EuHU  HuBBABD  Smith  was  bom  at  Litchfield, 
Conn.,  Sept  4,  1771.  He  was  mlucated  at  Yale 
College,  and  completed  his  course  at  so  early  an 


♦  Now  the  Unlvewallat  Qoarterly  Beview. 

t  Hymns  for  Christian  D«votlon ;  especially  adapted  to  the 
UnlTersallst  i  enomlnatloo.  By  J.  6.  Adama  and  £.  U.  Oha- 
pln.    Boston:  Abel  Tompkins.    184& 
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q!o  tliat  he  WM  placed  by  his  father  in  chai^ 
"fDr.  Dwight,  at,  UreenS^d,  to  continue  hia  litu- 
tury  studies,  until  Buffioiently  matured  to  ooiu- 
inenoe  the  study  ot  medicine.  -  Ttii^  he  prose- 
cuted with  hi^)  ititlier,  a  physician  of  eminenuo, 
and  oompleted  at  Philadelphia,  where  ha  becuiuo 
acqaaint«d  with  Charles  Urockden  Brown.  He 
Mt&hliBhed  liimself  in  New  York,  keejiin);  hnchc- 
lor's  hall  with  his  friend  Wiljiaii)  Juhu.->on,  the 
lawfer,  in  genial  and  ho-ipitable  stylo,  in  a  house 
\t\  ^ne  street,  tlie  heBd-<[uiirter9  of  t!io  Friendly 
Club.  He  wrote  a  ))lay,  a  nunilx.-r  uf  tsonnets  and 
ixiaya  fbr  the  inairiizines  of  the  day,  ait  openitio 
rersion  of  the  ballad  of  Sltein  <t-id  Aagetina, 
hl.iyed  with  indifferent  sncceBS  at  tho  Jiiliii  Street 
Theatre  in  1794,  and  cstabUshetl  in  connt-xlon 
witli  his  friends.  Doctors  Samuel  L.  Miii'Jiill  and 
Edward  Miller,  a  profussloual  periodical  entitled 
the  iltdkal  Eepotitory. 


ElibD  R.  Bmlth. 

In  1703  ho  edited  theflr~t  coUeolion  evor  mode 
of  American  poetry.*  In  1798,  during  the  twr- 
rors  of  tlie  yellow  fever,  he  was  unremittii^  in 
the  diiwhar)^  of  the  duties  of  his  profession.  He 
(.wcaped  the  infection  for  a  long  time,  but  finally 
fell  a  victim,  under  circurii^tancea  which  do  honor 
to  Ilia  hoinnnily  na  well  as  intrepidity.  A  young 
It-^lian,  Joseph  B.  Scandeila,  who  had  during  hid 
brief  sqjourn  in  America  endeared  himself  to  all 
whowacquaintance  he  had  formed,  fell  pick  of  the 
fever,  and  was  removed  from  the  Toiidne  Coffce- 
Honse  by  Smith  to  his  own  apartments.  Tiie 
disease  sjieedily  proved  fatal,  not  only  to  the  pa- 
IJent  but  to  the  physician,  who  died  Sept.  21, 
1798. 

Smith  prefixed  to  tho  Amerisan  edition  of  Dar- 
win's Works  an  EpUtla  to  the  Author  of  the  Bo- 
lanie  Garden,  und  ul.ti)  wrote  an  irrepilar  noem. 
somewhat  vXtoT  tlio  inariner  of  "Gray's  lianl," 
descriptive  of  Indian  clianicter  and  manners. t  It 
was  never  printed,  and  ucoiden tally  destroyed, 
with  the  author's  other  mimust-ripi-s  after  his 
death.  It  was  iiroricmnced  by  n  competent  judge 
to  be  tlie  author's  best  production. 


I       For  niUfuDwa  agm,  'mid  hi*  wild  abade, 
1  Speechless  aud  rude  the  human  lavage  trode ; 

By  alow  dcgre«B  eipregaiTc  soondi  acquired, 
I   And  simplB  thoughts  ia  words  unroutb  attired. 
As  growing  wonts  and  varyiog  clinjea  vise. 
Excite  desire  aiid  snimats  surprise, 
Groduiil  hid  miud  a  wider  eirvuit  mngod. 
Hid  manners  aoflened,  and  his  liuigiuge  changed ; 
And  grey  experieuce,  wiser  than  of  jore, 
Bequeathed  ita  stnuige  traditiouary  lore; 

Agaio  loag  age*  mark  the  flight  of  time. 
And  hngeriiig  toil  evolvtu  the  Art  divine 
Coaraedniwings  first  the  imperfect  thougtit  revealed; 
^ext,  barbarous  foniis  the  luydtic  sense  cuiieealad  ; 
Caprieioua  aigus  the  meuniug  theu  di^luse  ; 
And  ioit,  tlie  jiifsiit  alphabet  arose; 
From  Kilus'  banks  adretiturou*  C^iiihub  errs. 
And  on  hi*  'iliebea  tJie  peerlen  boou  confen. 

Slow  spread  the  Barred  art,  its  use  wns  slow : 
Whate'er  the  improvements  later  times  h&.tJiu-, 
Stili  liov  restrained,  how  eircurustribed  its  powert 
Yeurs  miie  the  fruii  an  iustnnt  mny  devour. 
Fond  SciencB  wept ;  the  uncertain  toil  she  viewed. 
And  in  the  evil,  half  foi  gut  the  good. 
What  though  the  sage,  and  though  the  bard  inspired. 
By  truth  illumined,  and  by  geiiiue  fired, 
in  high  discourse  the  theme  divine  prolong, 
And  pour  tlie  glowing  tide  of  lofty  song; 
To  princes  limited,  to  Plutub'  sons. 
Tyrants  of  miti&i  nad  heritora  of  thrones. 
The  tiieme,  the  euiig,  scarce  touelied  the  generJ 

Lost  or  secluded  from  oppressed  tnaokind. 

Fond  Science  wept ;  hi>w  vain  her  eare>  alie  Baw, 

bnbjeet  to  fortune's  evei^varyiiig  law. 

Month  after  month  a  single  traiiwript  claimed. 

The  style  pe-chance,  perchance  the  sIih-v  inoiuied : 

llie  gulden  to  Iruth  corrupted  or  destroyed. 

A  passage  fi  isted,  or  a  pninful  void. 

The  work  of  ignurBiice.  or  of  fiaud  more  bold. 

To  bloat  a  riv:il,  or  a  scheme  uphold  ; 

Or  ill  the  pn^rcBs  of  the  long  review, 

Th'  original  perished  as  the  ccipy  grew  ; 

Or,  perfect  Irath,  while  pilgrim  twnds  udmira. 

The  iaslant  prey  of  accidental  fira 

Foud  Science  wept ;  whate'er  of  costliest  nacv 

The  gift  and  glory  of  each  favoring  Miiw  ; 

From  every  land  what  genius  might  select ; 

What  wealth   might   purchase,  and  what  poV4 
protect ; 

The  guide*  of  routli,  the  eomfnrlers  of  age ; 

Swept  by  tlie  l>««om  of  barbaric  rage. — 

Scarce  n  few  fmgnients  scattered  o'er  the  field 

Frantic  in  one  mA  moment  she  beheld. 

"  Kor  sliall  such  toil  my  generous  wna  snbdne; 

Kor  waste  like  this  again  distrecs  tlie  view!" 

She  erica : — where  Harlem's  closi^ip  groves 

Embowering  rise,  with  silent  fii^it  she  movn; 

She  marks  Laurektids  con'e  Uie  beeclien  rind. 

And  dai-ts  a  new  creation  on  hie  miud : 

A  sudden  rapture  thrilLa  the  conscim* shades; 

Tlie  gift  remain*,  tlie  bountcuus  vision  fade9. 

Homeward,  entranced,  die  Belgic  sire  returns; 

Kew  hope  i»s|iireB  him  and  iicw  ardor  burin ; 

Secret  lie  meditates  his  art  by  day  : 

Ily  uight  fair  piiaiitonis  o'er  bis  fancy  stray; 
■   With  opening  mom  they  rush  upon  his  soul, 

Nor  cares  nor  duties  banish  nor  control ; 

Haunt  hi*  sequestered  path,  his  social  scen«^ 
I  And  in  hi;  prayers  seductive  intervene, 
I   Till  shaped  to  inethod,  simple,  and  oiimplete, 
i  Tlie  filial  ear  the  joyful  lidiugs  greel. 
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First,  their  nice  hands  the  temper  d  letter  frame, 
Alike  in  height,  in  width,  in  ilepth,  the  same ; 
Deep  in  the  inatrieea  secure  infold, 
And  fix  within,  Knd  jtuiify,  tlie  motUd; 
The  red  amalgam  from  the  cauldron  tjike, 
And  fiaming  pour,  and  as  they  pour  it,  shake; 
On  the  hard  table  spread  the  type  cougeol'd, 
And  smooth  and  polish  on  iU  marble  field ; 
Wliile,  as  his  busy  fingers  either  ])lie9, 
The  embrion  parts  of  future  volumes  rise. 

Nejct,  with  wise  care,  the  slender  ;)/a/<?  they  chooee, 
Of  shining  steel,  and  fit,  with  Iiai'deu'd  screws, 
The  shifting  aiidert^  which  the  varying  line 
Break  into  parts,  or  yet  as  one  confine ; 
Whence,  firmly  bonnd,  and  fitted  for  the  chase. 
Imposed,  it  rests  upon  the  stony  base ; 
Till,'  hardly  driven,  the  many  figured  qtioiiu 
Convert  to  forms  the  uccumulated  lines^ 

Then,  with  new  toil,  the  upright  frame  they  bhape, 
And  strict  connect  it  by  the  solid  cap ; 
The  moving  head  still  more  the  frame  combines, 
The  guiding  shelf  its  humbler  tribute  joins ; 
While  the  stout  tnnter  erring  change  restrains. 
And  bears  the  carriage,  and  the  preds  sustains : 
The  platen  these,  and  tpindle  well  connect, 
Four  slender  bars  support  it,  and  direct. 
As  the  high  handle  urging  from  above, 
Downwanls  and  forceful  bids  its  pressure  move. 
Beneath,  with  plank  the  patent  carriage  spread, 
Lifts  the  smootn  marble  on  its  novel  bed, 
Kides  on  it«  wheeled  »pit  in  rapid  state, 
"Nor  fears  to  meet  the  quick-descending  weight 

• 

Last,  the  wise  sire  the  ready  form  supplies. 
With  cautious  hands  and  scrutinizing  eyes; 
Fits  the  moist  tyinpan  (while  the  youth  intent. 
With  patting  balUy  applies  the  sable  paint). 
Then  lowers  the/rwtrf,  turns  the  flying  rounce, 
And  pulls  amain  the  forceful  bar  at  once ; 
A  second  turn,  a  seeoiid  pressure,  gives, 
And  on  the  sheet  the  fair  impression  lives. 
Raptured,  tlie  youth  and  reverend  sire  behold, 
Press  to  their  lips  and  to  their  bosoms  fold ; 
Mingle  their  signs,  ecstatic  tears  descend. 
And,  face  to  face,  in  silent  union  blend : 
Fond  Science  triumphs,  and  rejoicing  Fame, 
From  pole  to  pole,  resounds  Laubsntius*  name. 

Hence,  doom'd  no  more  to  barbarous  zeal  a  prey, 
Oenius  and  taste  their  treasured  stores  display ; 
Nor  lords,  nor  monks,  aloae,  the  sweets  procure. 
But  old  and  young,  the  humble  and  the  poor. 

Hence,  "wide  diffused,  increasing  knowledge  flies, 
And  error^s  shades  foi*sake  the  jaundiced  eyes. 
Man  knows  himself  for  mati,  and  sees,  elate, 
The  kinder  promise  of  his  future  fate ; 
Nations,  ashamed,  their  ancient  Iiate  forego. 
And  find  a  bruther,  where  they  found  a  foe. 

Hence,  o'er  the  world  (what  else  perchance  con- 
ceal'd, 
Supprest  for  ages,  or  fore'er  withheld. 
To  one  small  town,  or  shire,  or  state,  confln*d. 
In  merit's  spite  to  long  neglect  consignM, 
The  sport  or  victim  of  some  CTivious  flame, 
Whence  care  nor  art  might  rescue  nor  reclaim), 
Flies  the  Botanic  Song ;  around 
Successive  nations  catch  the  enchanting  sound, 
Cilow  as  they  listen,  wonder  as  tliey  gaze, 
And  |iay  the  instnictive  page  with  boundless  praise : 
For  not  to  Britain's  parent  isle  alone. 
Or  what  the  East  encircles  with  her  zone. 
The  bounty  flows,  but  spreads  to  neighboring  realms. 


And  a  new  hemisphere  with  joy  o'erwhelmai 

Here,  read  with  rapture,  studied  with  delight, 

Long  shall  it  charm  the  taste,  the  tliought  excite, 

And  youths  and  maids,  the  parent  and  the  child, 

Their  minds  illumined,  and  their  grie&  beguiled, 

By  all  of  fancy,  all  of  reason,  moved, 

Rise  from  the  work  invigor'd  and  improved. 

Nor  only  here,  nor  only  now,  enjoy'd : 

Where  opes  tlie  interior  desolate  and  void ; 

Where  Mississippi's  turbid  waters  glide, 

And  white  Missouri  pours  its  rapid  tide ; 

Where  vast  Superior  spreads  its  inland  sea, 

And  the  pale  tribes  near  icy  confines  stray ; 

"  Where  now  Alaska  lifts  its  forests  rude, 

And  Nootka  rolls  her  sohtary  flood  ;*** 

Where  the  fierce  sun  with  ray  severer  rains 

His  floods  of  light  o'er  Amazonian  plains ; 

Where,  land  of  horrors  1  roam  the  giant  brood 

On  the  bleak  margin  of  the  antaretic  flood ; 

In  future  years,  in  ages  long  to  come^    . 

When  radiant  iustice  finds  again  her  home ; 

Known,  honor\l,  studied,  graced  with  nobler  fame, 

Its  chaiins  unfaded,  and  its  worth  the  same. 

To  vaster  schemes  shall  li^ht  the  kindling  view. 

And  lift  to  heights  no  earher  era  knew. 

Some  ardent  youth,  some  Fair  whose  beauties  shine. 

In  mind,  as  person,  only  not  divine  ;— 

In  halls  where  Montezuma  erst  sat  throned, 

Whom  thirty  princes  as  their  sovereign  owu'd. 

In  bowers  where  Manco  labor'd  for  Peni, 

While  the  white  thread  his  blest  Oella  drew,— 

Where  Ataliba  met  a  tyrant's  rage, — 

Entranced,  shall  ponder  o'er  the  various  page; 

Or,  where  Oregon  foams  along  the  West, 

And  seeks  the  fond  Pacific's  tranquil  breast; 

"With  kindred  spirit  strike  the  sacred  lyre, 

And  bid  the  nations  listen  and  admire. 

Hence  keen  incitement  prompts  the  prying  mind 
By  treacherous  fears,  nor  palsied,  nor  confined ; 
Its  curious  search  embrace  the  sea,  and  shore. 
And  mine  and  ocean,  earth  and  air,  explore. 

Thus  shall  the  years  proceed — ^till  growing  time 
Unfold  the  treasures  of  each  difleriug  clime ; 
Till  one  vast  brotlierhood  mankind  unite 
In  equal  bands  of  knowledge  and  of  right 
Then  the  proud  column,  to  the  smiling  skies. 
In  simple  ndajesty  sublime  shall  rise, 
O'er  Ignorance  foil'd,  their  triumph  loud  proclaim, 
And  bear  inscnb'd,  immortal  Darwin's  name. 

New  York,  March,  1798. 


STEPHEN  EUJOTT  • 

Was  bom  at  Beaufort,  S.  C,  on  the  11  th  Novem- 
ber, 1771.  He  was  the  son  of  William  Elliott, 
married  to  Miss  Mary  Barnwell  in  1760.  Tlie 
father  died  while  Stephen  was  a  child,  but  his 
elder  brotiier  William  took  good  care  of  his  edu- 
cation. Afber  the  preliminary  studies  he  entered 
Yale  College  in  the  sixteenth  year  of  his  age, 
and  graduated  in  1791.  He  then  delivered  an* 
English  Oration  on  "  the  Supposed  Degeneracy  of 
Animated  Nature,"  and  took  one  of  the  lugliest 
honors  in  his  class.  Among  his  college  com- 
panions were  Chancellor  Jones,  8a!iiuel  Miles 
Hopkins  of  New  York,  and  Jadge  Grould  of  Litch- 
field, Conn. 


•  Thl^  couplet  b  from  an  nnpabli-thed  poem  of  my  Wend, 
Mr.  Richard  Atsop;  a  poet  who,  Wi.>re  his  ambition  eqtial  to 
his  talfiits,  won  Id  appear  among  the  poets  of  bis  time  velui 
inter  if/nea  lumi  minor«$. 
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Id  1796  Stephen  Elliott  inaiTie<l  Miss  Esther 
Haber^uun,  of  Georgia,  and  was  elected  a  dele- 


gate to  the  State  Legislature,  in  which  he  oon- 
tinned  to  serve  until  the  establishment  of  the 
"Bank  of  the  State"  in  1812,  of  which  he  was 
elected  President.  He  then  removed  with  his 
fiEunily  to  Charleston.  All  his  leisure  hours  had 
for  many  years  been  devoted  to  literary  pursuits, 
to  natural  science,  and  (o  botany  in  particular. 
Mr.  Elliott  was  here  considered  the  leader  in  all 
associations  for  their  advancement.  He  was  the 
founder  of  the  Literary  and  Philosophical  Society 
in  1818,  and  commenced  it  by  inviting  to  his  own 
house,  at  stated  period's  such  gentlemen  as  were 
most  likely  to  concur  in  this  his  favorite  object 
In  1814  he  delivered  the  first  Anniversary  Ad- 
dress to  tliat  institution,  remarkable  alike  for  its 
elegance  of  diction,  and  the  capacity  of  his  mind, 
which  coidd  embrace  such  various  pursuits  of 
science.  His  object  was  not  only  to  explain  their 
relations  to  each  other  as  brandies  of  literature, 
but  to  encourage  the  members  to  add  zeal  to 
knowledge,  and  perseverance  to  enterprise.  He 
took  the  lead  in  what  he  reconmiended,  and  de- 
livered a  course  of  lectures  on  botany  gratuitously, 
to  a  large  class  of  ladies  and  gentlemen.  He  like- 
wise, in  coi\j unction  with  Hugh  S.  Legar^,  be- 
came editor  of  the  "  Southern  Review,"  and  him- 
self wrote  ten  of  its  articles,  viz.,  in  No.  1  on 
Napoleon  Bonaparte.  In  No.  2  on  tlie  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States.  In  No.  8,  three  pajiers, 
on  Irving's  Columbus,  Travels  in  Russia,  and  Na- 
poleon Bonaparte.  In  No.  4  the  Views  of  Nature, 
and  Internal  Improvement.  In  No.  6  Walsh's 
Narrative.  In  No.  6  the  Manufacture  of  Sugar. 
In  No.  7  Education  in  Germany.  In  No.  8  Cnba, 
and  Classification  of  Plants.  In  No.  10  Bonr- 
rienne's  Memoirs. 

Mr.  Elliott  was  one  of  the  earliest  and  warmest 
advocates  for  the  establishment  of  tlie  Me<lical 
College  in  1825,  and  was  elected  one  of  tlie 
Faculty,  and  Professor  of  Natural  History  and 
Botany.  His  ihost  elaborate  and  valuable  work, 
his  ^tany  of  South  Carolina  and  Georgia^  was 
compiled  and  published  in  the  midst  of  these 
laborious  engagements,  financial  and  scientific;  the 
first  volmne  appeared  in  the  year  1821,  and  the 
second  in  1824.*  This  accumulation  of  business, 
mental  and  bodily,  was  too  great  for  him  to  sus- 


I  *  In  the  prepftretlon  Gt  this  work  on  Botany,  EHlott  was 
greatly  assUted  by  Dr.  James  M'Bride,  i>articulariy  Id  the 
notices  of  the  medicinal  properties  of  many  indigenous  plants. 
M'Bride  was  a  native  of  South  Carolina,  bom  in  the  W^iuiams- 
burg  District,  April  17, 1T84.  Left  an  orphan  at  an  early  age, 
and  with  humble  means,  he  devoted  himself  earnestly  to  his 
college  studies  at  Yale,  at  a  Ume  when  Bishop  Gadsden, 
Orimlie,  and  Calhoun  were  his  companions  there,  economizing 
bis  resources  by  his  superior  industry  in  pa.'^ing  rapidly  through 
the  college  studies.  Hb  love  of  natural  science  led  him  to  the 
study  of  medicine,  which  he  pursued  with  the  same  ardor  and 
•oonomy  of  time  and  money.  Ho  settled  as  a  physician  In 
Plneyllle,  8.  C.  and  communicated  articles  on  the  botany  of  the 
region  to  the  scientific  and  medical  societies  of  the  day.  He 
died  young,  September  21,  1S17,  from  fatigue  and  exposure 
In  his  efforts  to  alleylate  the  yellow  fever  of  that  year  at 
Charleston. 


tain;  he  died  suddenly  in  1830,  struck  down  bj 
apoplexy. 

Mr.  Elliott  has  left  a  &mi1y  emulous  in  good 
works.  Among  them,  his  oldest  son,  the  Kt  Rev. 
Stephen  Elliott,  U  the  Bbhop  of  Georgia ;  his 
youngest,  Jame^  H.  Elliott,  is  the  fiivorite  assist- 
ant minister  of  St.  Michael^  Charleston ;  and  his 
daughter  is  the  wife  of  Bishop  Boone,  the  dis- 
tinguished head  of  the  China  Mission. 


CHABLSS  CALDWELL, 

A  physician  of  Philadelphia,  whose  career  may 
be  traced  with  interest  throu^  the  pages  of  hu 
autobiography,  was  a  writer  of  industry  and 
ability,  and  of  original  powers  of  reflection.  He 
was  the  son  of  an  Irish  lieutenant,  who,  on  hi«> 
emigration  to  America,  settled  in  Delaware,  and 
subsequently  n-moved  to  North  Carolina,  and 
established  himself  ^Mn  a  region  which  but  a 
short  time  previously  had  been  the  home  <rf'  the 
savage,  whose  haunts  and  hunting  gri'nnds  w^« 
still  but  a  short  tlistance  remote  from  it,  in 
Orange,  now  Caswell  County,  on  Moon's  Creek, 
a  small  branch  of  Dan  River,  about  twenty  miles 
south  of  the  southern  border  of  Virginia.''  There 
our  author  was  bom.  May  14,  1772.  His  early 
educiition  in  that  ill-furnished  district  was  pic&ea 
up  more  by  his  own  sagacity  and  persev^nnoe, 
than  through  the  assistance  of  others.  In  his 
boyhood  he  assisted  in  building  a  small  k^-honw 
near  his  fiather's  crowded  ^onie,  that  he  might 
have  an  opportunity  of  studying  by  himsdf.  His 
father  removing  to  the  southern  portion  of  the 
State,  he  there  fell  in  with  better  opportnnities 
of  instruction,  being  taught  by  an  estimable 
schoolmaster  named  Harris,  who  subsequently 
became  Tutor  in  the  College  of  New  Jersey,  and 
of  whose  eccentric  appearance  Caldwell  has  left 
an  account  in  his  autobiography.  With  some 
slight  additional  prefwiration  at  an  "academy," 
the  latter  became  nimself  a  teacher,  taking  charge 
at  first  of"  the  Snow  Creek  Seminary,  "  situated 
on  a  stream  of  that  name,  not  far  from  the  foot 
of  the  Busby  Mountains  in  North  Can>lina,''  and 
afterwards  of  the  Centre  Institute  in  the  same 
State.  Still  pursuing  his  own  studies,  his  taste  was 
directed  to  topics  of  scientific  study  by  meeting 
with  Samuel  Stanhope  Smith's  Essay  on  the 
Variety  of  Color  in  the  Human  Race,  to  the 
positions  of  which  he  became  thus  early  an  an- 
tagonist. 

In  the  choice  of  a  profession,  after  meditating 
the  Presbyterian  pulpit  and  tlie  law,  he  <Aose 
medicine,  and  pursued  tlie  study  for  a  tinie  with 
the  inefiicient  aid  of  a  practitioner  at  Salisbury, 
in  his  native  state.  In  1792  he  arrived  at  Phila- 
delphia, and  engaged  with  the  medical  classes  of 
the  University,  which  at  that  time  were  sostained 
by  Shippen  and  Wistar  in  Anatomy  and  Surgery, 
and  Rush  in  the  Institutes  of  Medicine.  He  en- 
gaged with  ardor  in  the  study,  and  ei\joyed  the 
personal  friendship  of  Rush  and  others,  while 
he  devoted  himself  assiduously  to  his  profosaon 
during  the  arduous  yellow  fever  season  of  1798. 
On  the  breaking  out  of  the  Whiskey  Insnrrectioii, 
he  received  the  ap|>ointment  of  surgeon  to  a 
brigade,  and  proceeded  with  the  forces  to  the 
neighborhoo<l  of  Pittsburgh,  when  the  difiScolty 
was  declared  to  be  terminated,  and  the  troopi 
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retired.  In  the  military  banquet  which  followed, 
the  management  of  the  affair  was  assigned  to 
Caldwell,  whose  address  on  the  occasion  drew 
forth  a  liberal  compliment  fix>m  Hamilton. 

In  1795,  he  commenced  his  literary  career  by 
translating  Blnmenbach^s  Elements  of  Physiology 
from  the  Latin,  folIowe<l  within  a  few  years  by  a 
number  of  medical  treatises,  on  the  Epidemic  of 
the  city,  the  vitality  of  the  blood,  physiognomy, 
qnarantine<s  and  other  subjects  of  a  speculative 
and  practical  character.  In  1814,  he  became  the 
editor  of  the  Port  Folio^  succeeding  Nicholas  Bid- 
die  in  the  management  of  the  work,  to  which  he 
gave  new  efficiency  by  his  ready  pen  and  activity 
of  mind,  covering  a  great  varietv  of  subjects  and 
seouring  immediate  success  by  the  introduction  of 
original  material  relating  to  the  conduct  and 
heroes  of  the  war  with  England,  which  had  then 
just  commenced.  Ho  secured  the  last  by  his  inti- 
macy and  correspondence  with  the  officers.  "  So 
earnest  and  determined,''  he  tells  us,  ^'  was  Grene- 
ral  Brown  in  the  scheme,  that  he  asserted,  in  one 
of  his  letters,  that  he  reported  himself  and  onler- 
ed  his  officers  to  report  themselves,  in  their  con- 
nexion with  all  interesting  events  of  the  army,  as ' 
reffularly  to  the  editor  of  the  Port  Folio  as  they 
did  to  him,  or  as  he  did  to  the  Secretary  of  War.'' 
The  articles  in  the  Port  Folio  by  Caldwell  were 
chiefly  biographical,  or  reviews  of  the  prominent 
books  of  poetry  of  the  day.  In  1816,  at  the  sug- 
gestion of  Dr.  Chapman,  he  edited  CuUen's  Prac- 
tice of  Physic,  and  the  same  year  wrote  most  of 
t'le  biography  in  iyelai)laine'3  Repository.  He 
was  also  at  this  time  professor  of  Natural  History 
in  the  University  of  Pennsylvania.  In  1819,  he 
published  his  lAfe  and  Campaigns  of  General 
Greene^  the  most  important  in  extent  of  his  bio- 
graphical studies.  In  1819,  he  removed  to  Ken- 
tucky, to  take  charge  of  a  medical  department  in 
the  Transylvania  University  at  Lexington.  His 
place  was  that  of  the  Institutes  of  Medicine  and 
Clinical  Practice.  Besides  the  immediate  duties 
of  instrnction,  Dr.  Caldwell  had  to  interest  the 
state  legislature  in  the  school,  and  create  a  pres- 
tige for  Western  medical  educaticm  throughout 
tlmt  whole  region.  He  succeeded  in  securing 
funds  from  the  state,  and  by  his  journeys  a  fa- 
vorable public  opinion  towards  the  enterprise. 
In  1820,  he  set  out  on  an  eight  mouths'  tour  to 
Europe,  for  the  purpose  of  purchasing  books  and 
materials  for  the  institution.  His  notices  of  the 
celebrities  of  London  and  Paris  on  this  tour 
sketched  in  his  autobiography,  include  among 
others  Sir  Astley  Cooper,  Al)emethy  whose  oddi- 
ty he  fairly  mastered  by  his  decision  and  self- 
possession,  Mrs.  Somerville  whose  remarkable 
attainments  put  the  doctor-^s  universality  to  a  test 
in  a  conversation  running  over  criticism  and  the 
sciences. 

After  eighteen  years'  devotion  to  the  Transyl- 
vania University,  finding  a  new  site  for  the  school 
desirable  and  the  trustees  offering  to  make  a 
change  of  locality  which  had  been  contemplated, 
he  withdrew  from  that  institution  in  1887  to  es- 
tablish in  the  neighboring  city  the  "Louisville 
Medical  Institute."  He  encountered  the  labors  of 
this  new  enterprise  with  resolution,  procuring 
ftmds  and  securing  professors.  After  six  years' 
devotion  to  this  arduous  work,  difficulties  arose 
between  Dr.  Caldwell  and  the  trustees,  and  in 


1849,  when  he  was  on  the  eve  of  closin^r  his  con- 
nexion with  the  institute,  he  was  removod  by  the 
Board.  The  remainder  of  his  life  was  passed  in 
retirement  at  Louisville  till  his  death  at  that  place 
July  9,  1853.  He  occupied  himself  during  these 
la^t  years  with  the  composition  of  his  Autobiogra- 
phy, which  was  published  in  1855,  witli  a  brief  con- 
clusion by  the  editres>s  Harriot  W.  Warner.  It 
affords  abundant  indication  or  the  abilities  of  the 
man,  and  of  the  sources  of  opposition  which  he 
frequenUy  encountered.  Of  bold,  vigorous  pow- 
ers, his  egotism  and  self-assertion  appear  constant- 
ly on  the  alert.  The  activity  and  energy  of  his 
mind  are  retnarkable ;  but  a  certain  uneasiness  of 
temper  lessens  the  force  of  his  abilities.  The 
style  of  the  autobiography  is  diffuse  and  impeded 
by  cumbrous  expressions;  while  it  contains  much 
written  with  strengUi  and  insight  which  will  con- 
tinue to  be  of  interest,  both  for  the  idiosyncrasy  of 
the  author  and  the  important  people  with  whom  he 
was  brought  into  relation.  The  clo^<ing  chapter 
enumerating  the  author's  "  published  writings 
and  translations"  from  1794  to  1851,  embraces  a 
catalogue  of  more  than  two  hundred  items,  in- 
cluding magazine  articles  and  pamphlets,  but 
many  large  works  as  well.  Among  the  latter,  in 
addition  to  those  which  we  have  noticed,  may  be 
mentioned  a  volume  of  Memoirs  of  the  Eod,  Dr, 
fforaee  Holly  ;  Bachtiar  Ndmeh^  or  the  Royal 
Foundling^  a  Persian  Story ^  translated  from  the 
Arabic;  and  various  publications  of  medical  and 
physical  memoirs,  growing  out  of  his  advocacy  of 
Phrenology,  with  which  he  was  greatly  identined, 
and  his  more  immediate  professional  pursuits. 

tKXTOH  or  THX  BXV.  JAJIV  HALL,  OV  KORTH  OABOLDf A.* 

An  early  acquaintance,  of  whom  it  is  peculiarly 
pleasing  to  me  to  speak  (though  he  was  advanced  in 
years  when  I  was  but  a  boy),  was  the  Rev.  James  Hall, 
D.D.,  of  Iredell  County.  In  piety  he  wna  peculiarly 
signalized;  and  his  aspect  was  more  venerable  and 
apostolic  than  that  of  any  other  man  I  have  ever 
beheld.  His  intellect  was  also  of  a  high  order,  espe- 
cially in  mathematics,  astronomy,  and  mechanics ; 
and,  in  the  power  and  mi^esty  of  pulpit  eloquence, 
he  had  no  superior.  ^  ^  ' 

In  mathematical  and  astronomical  science  he  gave 
me  my  earliest  and  most  instructive  lessons.  And 
he  was  certainly  one  of  the  first,  if  not  himself  the 
very  first  constructor  of  a  steamboat  And  the  in  ven- 
tion  was  original  with  him,  not  derivative.  I  wit- 
nessed myself  the  movement  of  his  first  model  (a 
structure  five  or  six  feet  long),  over  a  small  pond 
on  his  own  plantation.  But  he  was  too  deeply  en- 
grossed by  his  clerical  labours  to  pursue  his  inven- 
tion to  any  useful  effect 

I  have  said  that  Dr.  Hall  was  a  man  of  great  and 
moving  pulpit  eloquence.  Of  the  truth  of  this,  the 
followmg  occurrence  gives  ample  proof : — 

On  a  sacramental  occasion,  m  Poplar-tent  congre- 
gation, m  Cabarrus  County,  the  assemblage  of  peopl# 
was  far  too  great  to  be  contained  in  the  meeting- 
house. The  time  being  summer,  suitable  arrange- 
ments were  made,  and  the  multitude  were  seated 
beneath  the  shade  of  a  dense  forest  of  ancient  oaks; 
and  Dr.  Hall  addressed  them  from  a  temporary 
stage  erected  for  the  purpose.  In  the  course  of  his 
sermon,  which,  from  begiuuinff  to  end,  was  bold  and 
fervent,  he  took  occasion  to  liken  the  condition  of  a 
heedless  and  reckless  sinner  to  that  of  a  wild  and 
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unthinking  youth,  crossbg,  in  a  slight  bnttean,  a 
deep  and  mpid  river,  a  short  distance  above  a  lofty 
and  frightful  waterfaU. 

On  each  bank  of  the  stream  were  members  of  the 
family  and  friends  of  the  young  man  eyeing,  in  wild 
distraction  and  horror,  tiie  perils  of  his  situation, 
and  loudly  cnlling  to  him,  in  screams  of  terror,  to 
ply  his  oars  and  press  for  the  shore.  But  he  either 
ncars  them  not,  on  disregards  their  supplication ; 
and  in  perfect  noi^ligenoe  and  apparent  security, 
giving  only  with  his  oars  an  occasional  stroke,  gazes 
on  tiie  beauties  of  the  landscape  around  him,  the 
azure  of  the  heavens,  tlie  birds  dis)>orting  in  air 
above  him,  his  faithful,  but  terrified  dog,  crouching 
by  his  side,  and  looking  him  affectionately  and  im- 
ploriijgly  in  the  face  ;  he  gazes,  in  fact,  ujwn  every- 
thing visible,  except  the  waterfall,  near  to  him,  and 
the  gulf  beneath  it,  towards  which,  with  fearful 
power  and  rapidity,  the  current  ia  sweeping  him. 
but,  suddenly,  at  length  awakened  from  his  rever^, 
he  hears  tlie  distracted  and  piercing  calls  of  his 
friends,  sees  their  bent  bodies  and  extended  arms,  as 
if  outstretched  to  save  him ;  beholds  the  cataract, 
over  whose  awful  brink  he  is  impendii»g,  and,  horror- 
stricken  at  the  sight,  stalling  up  and  convulsively 
reaching  out  his  wide-spread  hands,  as  if  imploring 
a  rescue,  and  uttoring  an  unearthly  shriek  of 
despair,  is  headlong  ))lunged  and  swallowed  up  in 
the  boiling  gnlf  that  awaits  him. 

ik)  comiJetely  had  the  words  of  the  orator  ar- 
retted and  enthralled  the  minds  of  his  audience,  so 
vivid  and  engrossiitg  was  the  scene  he  had  pictured 
to  their  imaginations,  and  so  7)erfectly,  for  ms  pur- 
pose, had  he  converkid  fiction  into  reality,  tnat, 
when  he  brought  his  victim  to  shoot  the  cataract,  a 
scream  was  uttered  by  several  women,  two  or  three 
were  stricken  down  by  their  emotion,  and  a  large 
portion  of  the  assembled  multitude  made  an  involun- 
tary start,  as  if,  by  instinct,  impelled  to  an  effort  to 
redeem  the  loit  one,  and  restore  him  to  his  friends. 

Never  did  I,  in  any  other  instance,  except  one, 
witness  an  effort  of  oratory  so  powerful  and  bewit^  h- 
ing  ;  and,  in  that  one,  I  myself  was  materially  con- 
cerned, and  in  it  a  two-fola  source  of  influence  was 
employed — ^impassioned  eloquence  and  scenic  show. 
It  occurred  very  many  years  ago,  in  the  Chestnut 
Street  Theatre,  m  Philadelphia,  during  the  perform- 
ance of  "Alexander  the  Great"  Tlie  "  Rival 
Queens"  were  personated ;  Statira,  by  Mrs.  Wigfiel, 
afterwards,  by  another  marrinjje,  Mrsi  Warren,  and 
Roxana  by  Mrs.  WhiUock,  the  sister  of  Mrs.  Siddons. 
In  the  murder  scene,  so  completely  successful  were 
those  two  accomplished  actresses,  tliat,  in  my  fasci- 
nated view  of  the  matter,  playful  fiction  had  given 
Elace  to  vindictive  reality,  ana,  when  Roxnna  drew 
er  glittering  dagger,  preparatory  to  the  murderous 
act  she  meditated,  I  (being  seated  in  the  stage-box) 
sprang  to  my  feet,  and  would  have  disarmed  her  in 
a  moment,  had  I  not  been  prevented  by  a  gentleman 
in  the  box.  Whether  any  person  but  myself  now 
remembers  the  event,  I  know  not ;  but  its  effect  at 
that  time  was  memorable  and  ludicrous.  It  drew 
^m  pit,  box,  and  gallery,  directed  towards  myself, 
a  round  or  two  of  hearty  laughter  and  applause,  and 
utterly  spoiled  the  after  pnrt  of  the  play,  by  chang- 
ing it  from  tragedy  into  comedy  or  farce. 

Still  further  to  evince  the  versatility  and  value  of 
the  powers,  both  bodily  and  mental,  of  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Hall,  at  the  most  unpromising  period  of  our  revo- 
lutionary war,  in  the  South,  when  thick  clouds  were 
gathering  on  the  horizon  of  freedom,  when  the  hopes 
of  the  most  sanguine  and  the  hearts  of  the  bravest 
seemed  ready  to  fail,  and  every  service  of  every 
patriot  was  called  for  in  the  contest — at  that  period 
of  gloom  and  incipient  despondency,  the  equally 


brave  and  venerable  Hall,  to  the  sword  of  the  Spirit; 
which  he  had  long  and  sueces^lly  winded,  added 
that  of  the  secular  arm,  by  soliciting  and  readily 
obtaining,  on  two  conditions,  proposed  by  himself,  a 
captaincy  in  a  raiment  of  volunteer  mvgoona,  to 
continue  in  service  for  at  least  a  year,  unless  sooner 
disbanded  by  the  termination  of  the  war.  And  the 
conditions  were,  that  his  company  should  be  raised 
by  himself,  and  that  he  shoold  act  as  chaf^n,  with- 
out pay,  to  the  regiment  to  which  he  might  belong. 
Whether  he  received  pay  as  captain  I  do  not  remem- 
ber, but  believe  he  did  not 

On  these  terms,  he  was  soon  at  the  head  of  a  full 
and  noble-looking  company,  on  his  march  to  the  seat 
of  war,  where,  as  often  as  a  suitable  opportonity 
presented  itself,  he  never  fisiled  to  distinguish  him- 
st'If  by  his  gallantry  and  firmneaei  An  excellent 
1  ider,  personally  almost  Herculean,  po9se«eed  of  a 
very  long  and  flexible  arm,  and  taking,  ns  he  did, 
doily  lessons  from  a  skilfiil  teacher  of  the  art,  he  be- 
came, in  a  short  time,  one  of  the  best  swordsmen  in 
the  cavalry  of  the  South.  Beii  g  found,  moreover, 
to  be  as  judicious  in  council  as  he  was  foniiidable  in 
action,  he  received  the  sobriquet  of  the  Ulysses  oi 
his  regiment. 

On  the  capture  of  Lord  Comwallis,  believing  the 
war  to  be  on  the  verge  of  its  termination,  and  per- 
suaded that  he  could  now  more  effectually  serve  his 
country  in  a  civil  than  in  a  military  capacity,  hav- 
ing declined  the  acceptance  of  a  proffered  majonty 
in  a  regiment  of  select  cavalry  aoout  to  be  formed, 
he  resigned  his  commission,  and  returned  to  the 
duties  of  the  clerical  pnifession. 

It  was  long  after  tnis  that  I  became,  for  a  time, 
his  private  pupil  in  mathematics  and  astronomy. 
And,  notwithstanding  his  previous  stem  and  for- 
midable qualities  as  a  soldier,  he  was  now  one  of  the 
mildest  and  meekest  of  men.  After  a  Inp^e  of  more, 
perhaps,  than  twenty  years  from  the  period  of  ray 
pupillage  under  him,  I  saw  him  for  the  last  time,  in 
the  city  of  Philadelphia,  as  a  delegate  to  the  General 
Assembly  of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  and  had  the 
high  gratification  of  affording  him  relief  from  a 
troublesome  complaint,  produced  by  fatigue  and 
exposure  in  travelling. 

From  the  superior  size  of  his  person,  the  form  and 
grandeur  of  his  hcid  and  countenance,  the  snowy 
whiteness  of  his  hair,  of  but  little  of  which  he  hid 
been  shorn  by  the  hand  of  time,  and  from  the  sor- 
passing  venerableness  of  his  whole  appearance,  be 
was  by  far  the  most  attractive  and  admired  person- 
age in  the  reverend  body  of  which  he  was  a  mem- 
ber. He  was  instinctively  regarded,  by  all  who 
beheld  him,  as  the  riehtfnl*  Nestor  und  ornament  of 
the  Assembly.  He  died,  not  long  afterward,  at  the 
advanced  age  of  about  ninety  years,  bequeathing  to 
posterity  a  repntation  rarely  equalled,  and  never, 
as  I  verily  believe,  surpassed,  m  moral  rectitude, 
pure,  fervent,  and  practical  piety,  and  usefulness  in 
the  wide  spjiere  of  his  divergified  Inbors  in  the 
Christian  ministry,  by  any  individual  our  conntiy 
has  produced. 

WILLIAM  CLIFFTON, 

An  author  of  fine  poetical  powers,  among  the 
eariy  writers  of  the  country,  was  a  native  of 
Plyhidelphia,  bom  in  1772.  He  was  of  aQnaker 
family,  and  his  father  was  a  wealthy  mechania 
The  constltatioQ  of  the  son  was  delicate,  with  a 
tendency  to  oonsumption,  which  excited  the  early 
exercise  of  his  faculties.  At  the  age  (^  nineteen, 
the  rupture  of  a  blood-vessel  led  to  his  abandon- 
ment of  any  notions  he  may  have  entertained  of 
active  life ;  wheu  he  found  consolatioii  and  em* 
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plpjrnent  in  literature,    ^la  tastes  soda  led  him 
h>  relioquUh  the  Quaker  dress,  and  he  became  a 

SroScieot  in  the  acc^rnjiliahmiint*  of  music  and 
rawing.      Ha  was  also  especially  fond  of  field 
iporla.     When  Jay'a  treaty  hruught  out  much  irn- 
worthj  oppodtion   to   the   government,  Clilfl:on 
exereised  hia  pen  in  support  of  the  administni- 
tion  in  satire^  published  in  the  newspapers,  in 
prose  and  verse  on  the  deraogognes.    Tlie  lon^t 
of  these  satirical  pruductiuns  was  entilled  The 
Oroup,  in  which  various  mechanics  and  trades- 
men, Siilon  Vergea  a  carpenter.  Nat  Fiittook  a 
shijiwright,  Goboo  Finis  a  ooitin-iruiker,   John 
Btnpe   a   schoolmaster,   with  others,  are  ropri.'- 
eented  as  meeting  for  discussion  on  topics  beyond 
their   reach,  respecting  politics  and  the  Fitiito. 
The  ooarse  and  vulgar  material  of  low  Jacobinism, 
which  is  not  at  all  diiignised  in  the  poem,  is  oc- 
ca.--ionally  elevated  by  the  polish  of  the  author's 
verses.    This  is  the  melancholy  oonoloMou — 
The  honr  is  hastening,  when  on  eqnnl  feet, 
Exalted  Virtue,  mid  low  Vice  sIirU  meet ; 
Whe[]  Envy,  Faution.  Indolence  shall  rage, 
In  OTie  wild  temp«t,  thro'  the  tniabled  age; 
Then  human  iligriity  shall  meet  its  doom  ; 
Devotion  perish,  Reason,  Worth,  a  lamb. 
In  the  rude  wastes  of  Ignorance,  shall  find, 
And  true  Equality  shiill  blew  mankind. 
So  when  the  Kamsin  of  tlie  I>e«rt  flies 
Twixt  arilent  snnda,  and  summer  kinitled  akies. 
The  gasping  trav'ler  meots  the  arid  death, 
And,  prostrate  in  the  dust,  resigns  liis  breath. 
Then  shrill  no  pedant  priest,  with  learned  pride, 
Point  out  the  sacrod  volume  for  our  guide  j 
Ho  moie  the  civil  law,  or  moral  pnge. 
The  arm  shall  fetter,  or  the  «uul  citcsge ; 


As  when  the  gothic  conflagration  hurl'd, 
Its  smoky  valiimes  round  the  sleeping  world: 
The  Fiend  of  Ruin,  with  demoniac  yell. 
Fills  round  the  fiiime.  directs  the  work  of  hell, 
With  ^eet«  of  sulphur  wing>  the  driving  enle, 
And  shakes  destruction  from  his  dragon  tail 
Yet,  not  as  then:  the  once  extiiiguish'd  ray 
Shall  ne'er  muscitatc  another  day; 
Here,  rtcieiiee,  thy  Inst  stage  of  being  lies, 
No  other  Phceiiix  from  thy  duat  shall  rise, 
And  no  ssd  vestiiio  shall  remain  lo  lell. 
The  temple's  bssis,  where  thou  lov'dst  to  dwell 
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sure,  and  the  unfinished  poem  the  ChUn. 
give  vent  to  similar  complaints.  The  humor  of 
oppo«tion  to  France,  and  the  cry  of  war,  aro 
carried  to  an  eitrerue.  Glifftun  was  roeinher  of 
an  a-aocitttion  caUed  the  Anchor  Club,  ivlilch  ia 
described  in  the  preface  to  his  poems,  as  com~ 
hining  social  purposes  with  the  object  of  "  pro- 
diicitig  a  disposition  in  tlie  public  itiind  towards 
war  with  France."  A  paper  in  both  prose  and 
vei-:^  which  he  read  to  this  circle,  ia  one  of  the  best 
of  hia  satirical  efiusions.  It  appears  in  the  voimne 
of  the  poems: — Soms  Account  ^  a  Atanvteripl 
^ourul  among  the  paper*  of  a  French  Emigrant 
in  Lo-adoit,  entitled  Talleyrand't  Deeeeat  into 
Hell.  The  arch  French  intriguer,  in  imitation  of 
Ulysses  and  other  heroes  of  antiquity,  v 
infernal  rcgioDS.  His  initiatory  mtcrvii 
Charon  ia  thus  described — 

With  what  species  of  "  diplomatic  skill"  Talley- 
ranrl  prevailed  on  Uhnron  to  ferry  him  over  tlie 
sable  waters,  is  not  known ;  fur.  where  tlie  letters 
again  begin  to  bii^jhtcii  into  form,  we  find  the  Mi- 
nister and  Cerberus  about  to  c<>mmeiiee  a  n^otio- 
tion.  Tliis  part  aeema  so  eharraingly  monaged  by 
the  poet  (for  here  he  it  a  poet),  that  we  shall  traii- 
Burib«  it  for  tlio  amuaomeat  of  our  reudets. 


Tlio  triple  monster  fi'om  his  hellish  bed, 
Roua'd  OS  ho  heard  the  Limping  hero's  tread, 
Eush'd  to  Ills  kennel  .loor.  to  take  his  aland. 
Shook  bis  three  head»,  and  growl'd  tliis  stem  de- 

Whence  and  what  art  thou,  execrable  foot  t 
What  bootman  brought  thee  o'er  the  Stygian  pool ) 
Where  is  thy  padspoit)  where  thy  golden  bough  I 
What  climate  breeds  such  crooked  Oiings  as  thou  ( 

To  these  intermgntiona  Tallejmnd  eouhl  not  listen 
without  emotion  ;  he  felt  tlie  blood  witlidraw  itself 
from  his  eitreinitios,  and  flow  all  cold  and  curling 
into  Uie  very  centre  of  his  heart  Some  time  elapsed 
before  the  work  retrieved  itt  locomotive  faculty ; 
but  at  length  the  petrifaction  b^iui  to  dissolve,  and 
liis  toMgne  was  again  loosened  from  its  feai'-bound 
caplivity.  His  "  diplomatic  skill,"  that  powerful 
charra  which  had  unnerved  so  many  niitioiis,  he  had 
taken  care  to  bear  about  him,  and  now,  when  perils 
crowded  oil  him,  he  begau  to  shnke  it  up  for  use.  Us 
thus  addressed  the  Porter  of  Hell : — 

Ah  I  Cerberus,  I  love  thee  from  my  heart; 
So  kind  and  gentle  in  thy  way  thon  art  I 
How  meek  tliy  mien,  and  musical  thy  voice  I 
Tliy  tail  'tis  true — but  then  a  tail's  thy  choice. 
It  kills  my  henrt  to  see  a  beust  so  brave, 
With  many  heads,  and  every  one  ■  slave. 
Wiien  shall  I  see  your  lady-bitch,  gund  now  I 
(The  breed's  a  most  prodigious  breed  I  vow ; 
And  e'er  to  t'other  woild  I  journey  up, 
Methinks  I'll  vsk  the  devil  for  a  pup. 
In  "pence  and  safety"  might  my  m.iaters  snore 
With  such  a  dug  to  ga^ird  their  palace  door) — asida 

lie  is  treated  to  a  pdnful  view  of  the  act<  of« 
his  revolutionary  ciuuljutor:^,  alter  which  he  is 
carried  to  the  scenes  of  Elysium,  where  wo  are 
presented  with  this  pleasing  pictnre  of  old  France 
under  itd  beloTed  monarchical  rule. 

The  time  has  been,  ere  scribbling  knaves  began 
To  claim  more  rights  than  God  designed  for  man ; 
To  teach  mankind  that  passion  never  strays; 
That  human  nnturc'sjust  in  all  her  ways; 
That  Christian  laws  are  ludiuronaly  nice. 
And  sweet,  oh  I  sweet's  the  downy  bed  of  vice; — 
Ere  convict  thieves,  at  their  o' 
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Were  from  the  gallows  to  the  pulpit  raised ; 

Ere,  in  the  face  of  guilt-annoying  day. 

The  mother  play'd  to  show  her  child  the  way ; 

Ere  the  sou  plucked  the  hoary  father's  beard, 

Ere  beggars  reiguM,  and  beggars'  trulls  were  fear'd ; 

While  Paris,  yet,  could  plead  her  virtuous  ten, 

And  prayers  sincere  were  muttered  now  and  then; 

The  time  has  been,  that  gave  the  rustic  throng. 

Their  evening  ballet,  and  their  morning  song. 

E'en  Paris,  then,  her  harmless  joys  ooiild  hoti^it ; 

Who  was  most  upright,  then,  was  houor'd  most ; 

And  no  vile  blush  our  grateful  cheeks  o'erspread 

To  ask  a  blessing  on  our  monarch's  head. 

In  those  good  days  it  was  not  strange  to  bend. 

With  cordial  friendship,  o'er  a  bleeoiug  friend ; 

To  see  a  foe  in  oureless  anguish  lay, 

And  smooth'd  his  pillow  as  he  passed  awny. 

Then,  want  was  furnish'd  with  the  means  to  live, 

For  men  had  hearts  to  feel,  mid  hands  to  give ; 

Then  wealth  dispensed  what  happiness  it  could. 

To  taste  the  luxury  of  doing  good ; 

Then  beauty  wept  ot  sympathy's  command, 

And  love  was  then  no  stranger  in  the  land. 

Tell  me,  false  Autun,  what  has  France  obtained 

In  lieu  of  these ;  what  great  advantage  goin'd. 

With  all  your  new  illumination  fired. 

With  licence  bless'd,  with  sacril^pe  inspired ; 

With  venerable  piles  in  ruin  lai<£ 

By  village  tales  the  wood  god's  dwellings  made ; 

With  all  the  hamlet's  sweet  delights  o'erthrown; 

With  flocks  undone,  and  pious  pastors  flown ; 

With  knaves  carousing  where  tne  poor  were  fed, 

With  every  gen'rons,  social  virtue  dead ; 

With  nil  these  blessings  added  to  your  store, — 

Say,  are  you  better,  happier  than  heforef 

When  Gifford's  "  Baviad  and  Maviad"  was  re- 
published in  Philadel[>liia,  Cliifton  contributed  a 
prefatory  poetical  emstle  to  the  author,  which 
opens  with  his  complaint — 

In  these  cold  shades,  beneath  these  shiftine  skies, 
Whei-e  Fancy  sickens,  and  where  Genius  mea 

His  death  occurred  in  December,  1799,  in  the 
twenty-seventh  year  of  his  age.  His  poems  were 
collected  in  a  volume,  published  in  New  York  the 
following  year.* 

These  **  occasional  poems**  display  the  poetic 
culture  of  the  scholar,  and  an  original  fancy 
which  hud  marked  out  a  path  for  itself,  which  it 
is  to  be  regretted  was  closed  by  so  early  a  dis- 
solution. 

xrnTu  TO  w.  gitpou),  e8<^ 

WrUtm  at  the  reque&t  qf  Mr.  Cobb^  and  prefixed  to  hit 
edition  of  that  geniUman'e  eUgaM  poeiis  '*  Th«  Baviad  and 

In  these  cold  shades,  beneath  these  shifting  skies. 
Where  Fancy  sickens,  and  where  Genius  dies ; 


•  Poems,  chleflv  occaslona],  by  the  Ute  Mr.  Cllffton.    To 
which  are  preOxeo,  Introductory  Notices  of  the  Life,  Cbarac- 
•ter,  snd  Wrlttngs  of  the  Author,  and  an  Engraved  Likeness. 

Qnifi  deslderlo  sit  pudor  ant  modus 
Tarn  cari  otitis?   Precipe  lugubres 
Gantua,  Melpomene,  cui  naQl<£im  pater 

Vocem  cnm  Cithora  dedlt. 
Ergo  QuiniUium  perpetuus  oopor 
Urget?  col  Pudor,  et  JusUtie  soror 
Incormpta  Fides,  nudaqne  Veritas 

Quando  uUum  invenient  paremr 
Multis  llle  bonis  flebilia  oocldit  ? 
Nulli  flebilior  quam  tibi,  Yirgili. 
Durum :  sed  Icvius  fit  paticntla 

Qaicquld  corrlgere  est  nefu. 

New  York :  Printed  for  J.  W.  Fenno,  by  G.  and  R.  Waite. 
1S00. 


I  Where  few  and  feeble  are  the  Muse's  strains^ 
I  And  no  fine  frenzy  riots  in  the  Teins, 
>  There  still  are  found  a  few  to  whom  beloog 
'  The  fire  of  virtue  and  the  soul  of  song ; 

Whose  kindling  ardour  still  can  wake  the  strings 
I  When  learning  triumphs,  and  when  Gifibrd  sioga. 

To  thee  the  lowliest  bard  his  tribute  pays. 

Uis  little  wild-flower  to  thy  wreath  eonveys ; 

Pleased,  if  permitted  roimd  thy  name  to  bloom. 

To  boast  one  eiibrt  reecv-ed  from  the  tombw 

While  this  delirious  age  enchanted  seems 
With  hectic  fancy  desultory  dreams ; 
While  wearing  (ast  away  is  every  trace 
Of  Grecian  vigour,  and  of  Roman  grace. 
With  fond  delight,  we  yet  one  bard  behold. 
As  Horace  polish'd,  and  as  Persius  bold. 
Reclaim  the  art,  assert  the  muse  divine, 
And  drive  obtrusive  dulnees  from  the  shrine. 
Since  that  great  day  which  saw  the  tablet  rise, 
A  thinking  block,  and  whisper  to  the  eyes. 
No  time  has  been  that  touch'd  the  muse  so  near. 
No  age  when  learning  had  so  much  to  fear. 
As  now,  when  love4orn  ladiet  light  ver*efram€. 
And  every  rebus-weaver  talks  of  lame. 

When  truth  in  classic  mi^esty  wpear'd. 
And  Greece,  on  high,  the  dome  of  science  reared. 
Patience  and  perseverance,  care  and  pain 
Alone  the  steep,  the  rough  ascent  could  gain : 
None  but  the  great  the  sun-clad  summit  sound ; 
The  weak  were  baflled,  and  the  strong  were  crown'd. 
The  tardy  transcript's  high-wrought  page  confin'd 
To  one  pursuit  tlie  undivided  mind. 
No  venal  critic  fattened  on  the  tmde. 
Books  for  delight,  and  not  for  sale  were  made; 
Then  shone,  superior,  in  the  realms  of  thought. 
The  chief  who  govemM,  and  the  sage  who  taught 
TixQ  drama  then  with  deathless  bays  was  wrea&*d. 
The  statue  quicken'd,  and  the  canvass  breath'd. 
The  poet,  then,  with  unresisted  art, 
Sway'd  every  impulse  of  the  captive  heart 
Touch'd  with  a  beam  of  heaven's  creative  mind. 
His  spirit  kindled,  and  his  taste  refin'd ; 
Incessant  toil  inform'd  his  risiiig  youth ; 
Thought  grew  to  thought,  and  truth  attracted  trcth, 
Till,  all  complete,  his  perfect  soul  dii-play'd 
Some  bloom  of  genius  which  could  never  fade. 
So  the  sage  oak,  to  nature's  mandate  true, 
Advanc'd  but'slow,  and  strengtiieu'd  as  it  grew ! 
But  when  at  length  (fiill  man^^  a  season  o'er). 
Its  virile  hend,  in  pride,  aloft  it  bore ; 
When  stead&st  were  its  roots,  and  sutmd  its  heart. 
It  ba<le  defiance  to  the  insect's  art. 
And,  storm  and  time  resisting,  still  remains 
The  never  dying  glory  of  the  plains. 

Then,  if  some  thoughtless  Bavins  dared  appear, 
Short  was  his  date,  and  limited  his  sphere  ; 
He  could  but  please  the  chnngeling  nx»b  a  day. 
Then,  like  his  noxious  labours  pass  away ; 
So  near  a  forest  tall,  some  worthless  flower, 
Eiyoys  the  triumph  of  its  gaudy  hour. 
Scatters  its  little  poison  thro*  tlie  skies. 
Then  droops  its  empty,  hnted  head,  and  diesi 

Still,  as  from  fiun'd  Ilyssus'  classic  shore. 
To  Mincius'  banks,  the  muse  her  laurel  bore. 
The  sacred  plant  to  hands  divine  was  given, 
And  deathless  Maro  nursed  the  boon  of  heaven. 
Exalted  bard !  to  hear  thy  gentler  voice. 
The  vallies  listen,  and  their  swains  rejoice ; 
But  when,  on  some  wild  mountain's  aMrfiil  foim, 
We  hear  thy  spirit  chaunting  to  the  storm. 
Of  battling  chie&,  and  armies  laid  in  gore. 
We  rage,  we  sigh,  we  wonder  and  adore, 
l^us  Home,  with  Greece,  in  rival  splendour  shone, 
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But  claimed  immortal  satire  for  her  own ; 
While  Horace  piere'd,  full  oft,  the  wanton  breast 
With  sportive  censare,  and  resistless  lest ; 
And  that  Etrorian,  whose  indignant  lay 
Tlry  kindred  genius  can  so  well  display, 
With  many  a  well  aim*d  thought,  and  pointed  line, 
Drove  the  bold  villain  from  his  black  oesign. 
For,  OS  those  mighty  masters  of  the  lyre, 
With  temper'd  dignity,  or  quenchleis  ire. 
Through  all  the  various  paths  of  science  trod, 
Their  school  was  Nature,  and  their  teacher  God. 
Nor  did  the  muse  decline  till,  o*er  her  head, 
The  savage  tempest  of  the  north  was  spread ; 
Till  arm*d  with  desolation's  bolt  it  cnme, 
And  wrapp'd  her  temple  in  funereal  flame. 

But  soon  the  arts,  once  more,  a  dawn  diffuse. 
And  Dant^  hail'd  it  with  his  morning  muse ; 
Petrarch  and  Boccace  joiu'd  the  choral  lay, 
And  Amo  glisten'd  with  returning  dny. 
Thus  science  rose ;  and  all  her  troubles  past : 
8he  hop'd  a  steady,  tranquil  reign  nt  last ; 
But  Fanstus  came  (indulge  the  painful  thought) ; 
Were  not  his  countless  volumes  dearly  bought  f 
For,  while  to  every  clime  and  class  they  flew. 
Their  worth  diminished  and  their  numbers  grew. 
Some  pressman,  rich  in  Homer's  glowing  page. 
Could  give  ten  epics  to  one  wondering  age ; 
A  single  thought  supplied  the  great  design, 
And  clouds  of  Iliads  spread  from  every  fine. 
Kor  Homer's  glowing  pa^e,  nor  Virgil  s  firo. 
Could  one  lone  breast,  with  equal  flame,  inspire. 
But  lost  in  books,  irregular  and  wild. 
Then  poet  wondered,  and  the  critic  smiVd : 
The  friendly  smile,  a  bulkier  work  repays; 
For  fools  will  print,  while  greater  fools  will  praise. 

Touch'd  with  the  mania,  now,  what  millions  rago 
To  shine  the  laureat  blockheads  of  the  age. 
The  dire  contagion  creeps  tliro'  every  grade. 
Girls,  coxcombs,  peers,  and  patriots  drive  the  trade : 
And  e'en  the  hind,  his  fruitful  fields  forgot. 
For  rhyme  and  misery  leave  his  wife  and  cot 
Ere,  to  his  breast,  the  watchful  mischief  spread, 
Content  and  plenty  cheer'd  his  little  shed*. 
And  while  no  thoughts  of  state  perplez'd  his  mind. 
His  harvests  ripening,  and  Pastora  kind. 
He  langh'd  at  toil,  with  health  and  vigour  bless'd ; 
For  days  of  labor  brought  their  nights  of  rest : 
But  now  in  rags,  ambitious  f«>r  a  name. 
The  fool  of  faction,  and  the  dupe  of  fame. 
His  conscience  haunts  him  with  his  guilty  life. 
His  starving  children,  and  hb  ruin'd  wife. 
Thus  swarming  wits,  of  all  materials  made. 
Their  Gothic  hands  on  social  quiet  laid. 
And,  as  they  rave,  unmindful  of  the  storm. 
Call  luit  refinement,  anarchy  reform. 

No  love  to  foster,  no  dear  friend  to  wrong. 
Wild  as  the  mountain  flood,  they  drive  along, 
And  sweep,  remorseless,  every  social  bloom 
To  the  dark  level  of  an  endless  tomU 

By  arms  assail'd,  we  still  can  arms  oppose. 
And  rescue  learning  from  her  brutal  foes ; 
But  when  those  foes  to  friendship  make  pretence, 
And  tempt  the  judgment  with  the  baits  of  sense. 
Carouse  with  passion,  laugh  at  God's  controul, 
And  sack  the  little  empire  of  the  soul, 
What  warning  voice  can  save  ?    Alas  I  'tis  o'er. 
The  age  of  virtue  will  return  no  more ; 
The  doating  world,  its  manly  vigor  flown, 
Wanders  in  mind,  and  dreams  on  folly's  throne. 
Come  then,  sweet  bard,  again  the  cause  defend, 
Be  still  the  muses'  and  reugion's  friend ; 
Again  the  banner  of  thy  wrath  display. 


And  save  the  world  from  Darwin*M  tinsel  lay. 
A  soul  like  thine  no  listless  pause  should  know ; 
Truth  bids  thee  strike,  and  virtue  guides  the  blow. 
From  every  conquest  still  more  dreadful  come. 
Till  dulnees  fly,  and  folly's  self  be  dumb. 
PhUadOpMa,  May  18, 1799. 

TO   ▲  BODIN. 

From  winter  so  dreary  and  long, 
Escap'd,  ah  I  how  welcome  the  day, 

Sweet  Bob  with  his  innocent  song. 
Is  returu'd  to  his  favourite  spray. 

When  the  voice  of  the  tempest  was  heard. 
As  o'er  the  bleak  mountain  it  pass'd, 

He  hied  to  the  thicket,  poor  bircf t 
And  shrank  from  the  pitiless  blast 

By  the  maid  of  the  valley  survey'd. 
Did  she  melt  at  thy  comfortless  lot  f 

Her  hand,  was  it  stretch'd  to  thy  aid. 
As  thou  pick'dst  at  the  door  of  her  cot  t 

She  did  ;  and  the  wintry  wind. 

May  it  howl  not  around  her  green  grove ; 
Be  a  bosom  so  gentle  and  kind, 

Only  fann'd  by  the  breathings  of  love. 

She  did ;  and  the  kiss  of  her  swain. 
With  rapture,  the  deed  shall  requite. 

That  gave  to  my  window  again, 
Poor  Bob  and  his  song  of  delight 

TO  YAKCT. 

Airy  traveller.  Queen  of  Song, 
Sweetest  Fancy,  ever  young, 
I  to  thee  my  soul  resign ; 
All  my  future  hfe  be  thine : 
Rich  or  beggiir'd,  chaiu'd  or  free. 
Let  me  live  and  laugh  with  thee. 

Pride  perhaps  may  knock,  and  say, 
**  Rise  tliou  sluggard,  come  away :" 
But  can  he  thy  joy  impart. 
Will  he  crown  my  leaping  heart  f 
If  I  banish  hence  thy  smile. 
Will  he  make  it  worth  my  while  f 

Is  my  lonely  pittance  past. 
Fleeting  good  too  light  to  last, 
Lifts  my  friend  the  latch  no  more. 
Fancy,  thou  canst  all  restore ; 
Thou  canst,  with  thy  airy  shell. 
To  a  palace  raise  my  cell 

At  night  while  stretch'd  on  lowly  bed. 
When  tyrant  tempest  shakes  my  shed, 
And  pi{>e8  aloud ;  how  bless'd  am  I, 
All  cheering  nymph,  if  thou  art  by, 
H  thou  art  by  to  snatch  my  soul 
Where  billows  rnge  and  thunders  roll 

From  cloud,  o'er-peering  mountain's  bn>w 

We'll  mark  the  mighty  coil  below. 

While  round  us  innocently  play 

The  light'ning's  flash,  and  meteor's  ray. 

And,  all  so  sad,  some  spectre  form. 

Is  heiird  to  moan  amid  the  storm. 

With  thee  to  g^de  my  steps  Pll  creep 
In  some  old  haunted  nook  to  sleep, 
Lull'd  by  the  dreary  night-bird's  scream. 
That  flits  along  the  wizard  stream. 
And  there,  till  morning  'gins  appear. 
The  tales  of  troubled  spirits  hear. 

Sweefs  the  dawn's  ambiguous  light. 
Quiet  pause  'tween  day  and  night, 
When,  afar,  the  mellow  horn. 
Chides  the  tardy  gnited  morn. 
And  asleep  is  yet  the  gale 
On  sea-beat  mount,  and  rirei'd  vale. 
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But  the  morn,  tho'  sweet  and  fair. 
Sweeter  is  when  thou  art  there; 
Hymning  stars  succeesive  fade, 
Foiriee  hurtle  thr<>'  the  shade, 
Love-lorn  flowers  I  weeping  see. 
If  the  scene  is  touched  by  thee. 

When  unclouded  shines  the  day, 
When  my  spirits  dance  and  play, 
To  some  sunny  bank  we'll  go. 
Where  the  fairest  roses  blow. 
And  in  gamesome  vein  prepare 
Chaplets  for  thy  spangled  hair. 

Thus  through  life  with  thee  111  glide, 
Happy  still  whate'er  betide. 
And  while  plodding  sots  complain, 
Of  cea.^less  toil  and  slender  gain, 
Every  po^inff  hour  shall  be 
Worth  a  golden  age  to  me. 

Then  lead  on,  delightful  power, 
Lead,  oh !  lead  me  to  thy  bower: 
I  to  tliee  my  soul  resign, 
All  my  future  life  be  thine. 
Eich  or  bejjj^ar'd,  chnin'd  or  free, 
Let  me  live  and  laugh  with  thee. 

n.  pxHsnosa 

I  hate  this  spungy  world,  with  all  its  store, 
This  bustUng,  noisy,  nothingness  uf  life, 

This  treiicheruus  herd  of  friends  with  hollow  core, 
This  vale  of  sorrow,  and  tliis  field  of  strife. 

Me,  shall  some  little  tranquil  thntch  receive,      • 
Some  settled  low  content,  remote  from  care. 

There  will  1  pipe  away  the  sober  eve. 
And  laugh  all  day  at  Lady  Fortune  there. 

Why  should  I  mingle  in  the  mazy  ring. 
Of  drunken  folly  at  the  shrine  of  ciiance  t 

Where  insect  pleasure  flits  on  burnished  wing. 
Eludes  our  wishes,  and  kee{)s  up  the  dance. 

When  in  the  quiet  of  an  humble  home. 
Beside  the  fountain,  or  upon  the  hill. 

Where  strife  and  care  and  sorrow  never  come, 
I  may  be  free  and  happy,  if  I  will 

SONG. 

Boy,  shut  to  the  door,  and  bid  trouble  begone, 
If  sorrow  approach,  turn  tlie  key. 
Our  comfort  this  night  from  the  glass  shall  be  drawn, 
A.nd  mirth  our  companion  sliall  oe. 

Who  would  not  with  pleasure  the  moments  prolontr. 
When  tempted  with  Friendship,  Love,  Wine,  and  a 
Song. 

What  art  thou,  kind  power,  that  soft'nest  me  so, 
ITiat  kin<lloi*t  this  lovo-boding  sigh. 
That  bidVt  with  Jifll"ootion,  my  bos<^m  o'crflow. 
And  send'st  the  fond  tear  to  u»y  eye. 

1  know  thee  I  for  ever  thy  vis^it  prolong, 

Sweet  spirit  of  Friendship,  Love,  Wine,  and  a  Song. 

See  the  joy-waking  influence  rapidly  fly. 
And  spirit  with  spirit  entwine, 
The  effulgence  of  rapture  enamels  each  eye, 
Each  soul  rides  triumphant  like  mine. 

On  a  seo  of  good  humour  floats  gayly  along. 
Surrounded  with  Friendship,  Love,  Wiue,  and  a 
Song. 

And  now  to  the  regions  of  Foncy  we  soar, 
Thro*  scenes  of  encnantment  westrny. 
We  revel  in  transports  unta'^fced  before, 
Or  loiter  with  love  on  the  way. 


Resolved  like  good  fellows  the  tnne  to  prolimg. 
That  cheers  us  with  Friendship,  LoTe,  Wine,  and  s 
Song. 

For  Friendship,  the  solace  of  mortals  below. 
In  the  thicket  of  life,  loves  a  rose. 
Good  wine  can  content  on  misfortime  bestow. 
And  a  song's  not  amiss  I  suppose. 

Then  fill,  my  good  fellows,  the  moment  prolong. 
With  a  bumper  to  Friendahlp,  Ijov^  Wibc,  uiA  a, 
bong. 

▲  PUQHT  or  PAHOT. 

For  lonely  shades,  and  rostie  bed. 

Let  philosophic  spirits  sigh ; 
I  ask  no  melancholy  shed. 

No  hermit's  dreary  cave,  not  L 

But  where,  to  skirt  some  pleasant  vale. 
Ascends  the  rude  uncnltur'd  hill. 

Where  *midst  its  clifib  to  every  gale,  « 
Young  echo  mocks  the  passing  riU: 

Where  spring  thro*  every  merry  year. 
Delighted  trips  her  earliest  round ; 

Sees  all  her  vaned  tints  appear. 
And  all  her  fragrant  soul  abound. 

There  let  my  little  villa  rise. 

In  beauty's  simple  plumage  drest. 

And  greet  with  songs  the  morning  skies. 
Sweet  bird  of  art,  in  nature's  neat  I 

Descending  there,  qn  golden  wing. 
Shall  fancy,  with  her  bounties  roam ; 

And  every  lauroU'd  art  shall  bring 
An  offering  fair  to  deck  my  home. 

Green  beds  of  moss,  in  dusky  cells. 

When  twilight  sleeps  from  year  to  yenr. 

And  fringed  plats,  where  Flora  dwells. 
With  the  wild  wood  shall  neighbour  near. 

The  fairies  thro*  mv  walks  shall  roam. 

And  sylphs  inhabit  every  tree ; 
Come  Ariel,  subtlest  spirit,  come, 

I'll  find  a  blossom  there  for  thee. 

Extended  wide,  the  diverse  scene. 
My  happy  casement  shall  conmiand. 

The  Dusy  farm,  the  pasture  green. 

And  tufts  where  snelter'd  hamlets  stand. 

Some  dingle  oft  shall  court  my  eye 
To  dance  among  tlie  flow'rets  there. 

And  here  a  lucid  lake  shall  lie, 
Emboss'd  with  many  an  islet  fair. 

From  crag  to  crag,  with  devious  sweep. 
Some  frantic  flood  shall  headlong  go. 

And,  bursting  o'er  the  dizzy  steep. 
Shall  slumber  in  the  lake  below. 

In  breezy  isles  and  forests  near. 
The  sylvans  oft  their  haunts  shall  leave. 

And  oft  the  torrent  pause  to  hear. 
The  lake-nymph's  song,  at  silent  eve. 

There  shall  the  moon  with  half-shut  eye. 

Delirious,  hear  her  vocal  beam. 
To  fingering  sounds,  responsive  sigh. 

And  bless  the  hermit's  midnight  dream- 
No  magic  weed  nor  poison  fell. 

Shall  tremble  there ;  nor  drug  uncoutii. 
To  round  the  mutt'ring  wizard's  spell. 

Or  bathe  with  death  the  serpent's  tooth. 

No  crusted  ditch  nor  festering  fen. 

With  plagues  shall  teem,  a  deadly  brwnl 

No  monster  leave  his  nightly  den 
To  lap  the  *wilder^d  pUgrun's  blood 
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Bat  on  fhe  rose'i  deiry  brink, 
Ench  prismy  tear  shall  catch  the  gleam, 

And  give  the  infant  buds  to  drink, 
The  colours  of  the  morning  beam. 

The  waters  sweet,  from  whispering  wells. 
Shall  loiter  'neath  tbe  flowery  brake; 

ShaU  Tisit  oft  the  I^aiads*  cells, 
And  hie  them  to  the  silver  lake. 

The  muse  shall  hail,  at  peep  of  dawn, 

Melodionsly,  the  coming  day ; 
At  eve  her  song  shall  soothe  the  lawn. 

And  with  the  mountain  echoes  play. 

There  spring  shall  laagh  at  winter's  frown. 
There  summer  blush  for  gamesome  spring, 

And  autumn,  prank*d  in  wheaten  crown. 
His  stores  to  hung^  winter  bring. 

*Tif  minel  'tis  mine  I  this  sacred  grove. 
Where  truth  and  beauty  may  recline, 

Tbe  tmett  resort  of  many  a  love ; 
Monimia  come  and  make  it  thine; 

For  thee,  the  bursting  buds  are  ripe. 
The  whistling  robin  calls  thee  here. 

To  thee  complams  the  woodland  pipe ; ' 
Will  not  my  lov'd  Monimia  hear? 

A  fawn  111  bring  thee,  gentle  maid. 
To  gamble  round  thy  pleasant  door ; 

m  cuU  thee  wreaths  tnat  ne'er  shall  fade, 
What  shfdl  1  say  to  tempt  thee  more? 

The  blush  that  warms  thy  maiden  cheek, 
Thy  morninjB^  eye's  sequester'd  tear. 

For  me,  thy  kindUng  passion  speak. 
And  chain  this  subtle  vision  here^ 

Spots  of  delight,  and  many  a  day 
Of  summer  love  for  me  shnll  snine ; 

In  truth  my  beating  heart  is  gay. 
At  sight  of  that  fond  smile  of  thine. 

Ck>me,  come  my  love  away  with  me, 
The  morn  of  life  is  hastening  by, 

To  this  dear  scene  well  gaily  flee. 
And  sport  us  'neath  the  peaeefiil  sky. 

And  wben  that  awful  day  shall  rise. 
That  sees  thy  cheek  with  age  grow  pale. 

And  the  soul  fading  in  thine  eyes, 
Well  sigh  and  quit  the  weeping  yale. 

WILLIAM  BAT. 

WiLUAM  Rat,  one.  of  the  "  Algerine  Oaptiyes," 
was  bom  in  Salisbury,  Gonneoticnt,  about  1772. 
His  father  was  a  fanner  in  moderate  circam- 
Btances,  and  removing  soon  after  bis  son^s  birth  to 
a  tben  unsettled  part  of  the  state  of  New  York, 
the  latter  had  few  advantages  of  early  education. 
After  experimenting  as  a  schoolmaster  and  oonn- 
try  ^opkeeper,  and  getting  married,  having  lost, 
by  arriying  too  late  at  Philadelphia,  what  he  calls 
***a  flattering  prospect  of  finding  a  satnation  as  an 
editor,  at  thirty  dollars  a  month,"  he  shipped^Jnly 
8,  1803,  "in  a  low  capacity"  on  board  the  U.  8. 
fHgate  Philadelphia,  Captain  Bainbridge.  On 
the  8lRt  of  October  the  vessel  ran  aground  off 
Tripoli,  was  attacked  by  a  single  gnn-boat,  and 
struck  her  colors.  The  next  morning  the  ship 
was  afloat,  but  her  oflicers  and  crew  were  ashore 
as  prisoners.  They  were  treated  with  great  se- 
verity, badly  fed  and  lodged,  and  set  to  work  in 
Deoember  at  raising  an  old  wreck  buried  in  the 
sand,  which  they  had  to  shovel  from  nnder  her 
and  carry  in  baskets  to  tbe  shore,  working  almost 
naked  with  the  water  up  to  their  armpits.  They 
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had  afterwards,  in  March,  to  drag  a  heavy  wagon 
"  five  or  six  miles  into  the  country  over  the  boni- 
ing  sands,  barefoot  and  shirtiess,  and  back  again 
loaded  with  timber,  before  they  had  anything  to 
eat,  except  perhaps  a  few  raw  carrots."  They 
were  imprisoned  until  June  8, 1805,  when  articles 
of  peace  were  signed  and  the  pri3onel*s  shipped 
for  home  the  next  day.  Ray  was  made  captain^s 
clerk  of  the  Essex,  and  laureate  for  the  next  fourth 
of  July,  when  the  following  song  by  him  "  wa^ 
sung  at  table  by  consul  Lear,  and  encored  three 
or  four  times." 

Hail  Independence!  hail  once  morel 

To  meet  thee  on  a  foreign  shore, 
Our  hearts  and  soute  rejoice; 

To  see  thy  sons  assembled  here. 

Thy  name  is  rendered  doubly  dear- 
More  charming  is  thy  voice. 

A  host  of  heroes  bright  with  fune, 
A  Preble  and  Decatur's  name. 

Our  grateful  songs  demand; 
And  let  our  voices  loudly  rise. 
At  Eaton's  daring  enterprise. 

And  red  victorious  hand. 

That  recreant  horde  of  barb'rous  foes. 
Our  deathless  heroes  bled  f  oppose, 

Can  never  stand  the  test, 
When  grappled  with  our  dauntless  tara. 
Their  crescent  wanes  beside  our  stars, 

And  quickly  sinks  to  rest.  * 

• 

Thy  spirit,  born  in  darkest  times. 
Illumes  the  world's  remotest  climes. 

Where'er  thy  champions  tread 

like  lightning  flash'd  on  Barb'ry's  plains — 
IMssolv'd  the  groaning  captive's  chains, 

And  struck  the  oppressor  dead. 

Hail  Independence  I  glorious  day. 
Which  chased  the  clouds  of  night  away. 

That  o'er  our  country  hung ; 
Re-tune  the  voice,  and  let  us  hear 
The  song  encore — a  louder  cheer 

Resound  from  every  tongue. 

Huzza!  may  freedom's  banners  wave. 
Those  banners  that  have  freed  the  slave 

With  new  all-conqu'ring  charms; 
TiU  nature's  works  in  death  shall  rest 
And  never  may  the  Tar  be  pr€8^d 

But  in  hUfair  <m^8  armM. 

The  Essex,  after  a  cruise  in  the  Mediterranean, 
reached  home  August,  1806.  Her  poet  published 
an  account  of  his  adventures  a  few  months  after. 
He  served  in  the  militia  at  Plattsburg  in  1812, 
and  after  several  removes  settled  down  with  his 
family  in  the  village  of  Onondaga  Oourt-House. 
In  1821  he  published  at  Auburn  a  small  volume 
of  ^^  Poems  on  various  subjects,  religious,  moral, 
s^itimental,  and  humorons,"  with  a  sketch  of  his 
life. 

JOSIAH  QUINCT. 

The  will  of  Josiah  Quincy,  Jr.,  contained  the  fol- 
lowing bequest:  "I  give  to  my  son,  when  he 
shall  arrive  to  the  age  of  fifteen  years,  Algernon 
Sidney's  works,  John  Locke's  works.  Lord  Bacon's 
works,  Grordon's  Tacitus,  and  -Oato's  Letters. 
May  the  spirit  of  liberty  rest  upon  him  I"  The 
son  has  entered  upon  the  fbll  frnition  and  has 
made  good  use  of  this  legacy.  His  long  life  has 
been  devoted  to  the  dissemination  of  knowledge, 
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to  the  instrnetion  of  oth^^  in  the  good  doctrines 
those  good  books  have  taught,  while  the  "  spirit  of 
Mbei-ty"  now  rests  like  a  sunset  halo  on  that  aged 
head.  Whenever  we  read  of  an  assemblage  in 
his  native  city,  convened  by  the  rallying  call  of 
liberty,  we  find  a  portion  of  ita  record  earneat 
words,  which  he  has  come  forth  from  hia  retire- 
ment to  utter.  Even  those  who  differ  from  him 
widely  in  opinion,  as  in  domicile,  must,  or  ahonld, 
respect  the  energy  and  good  intent  of  the  old 
Btatesman  and  scholar. 
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Josiah  Qnincy  was  bom  in  1772,  prepared  for 
college  at  the  Phillips  Academy  in  Andover,  and 
graduated  at  Harvard  in  1790.  His  Commence- 
ment oration  was  on  the  "  Ideal  Superiority  of  the 
E resent  age  in  Literature  and  Politics."  He  8tudie<l 
iw  with  the  Hon.  Judge  Tudor,  and  in  1797 
married  Eliza,  daughter  of  John  Morton,  a  mer- 
chant of  New  York.  In  1804  he  was  elected  to 
the  State  Senate,  and  in  1806  t<»  Congress,  where 
he  remained  until  1 818.  He  was  wannly  opposed 
to  the  purchase  of  Louisiana,  and  prophesied  a 
dissolution  of  the  Union  as  the  result  of  ap  en- 
largement of  the  Confederacy  beyond  its  limits  at 
the  time  of  the  formation  of  the  Constitution. 
He  was  also  an  opponent  of  the  Embargo.  One 
of  his  speeches  on  this  topic  contains  floi  eloquent 
though  somewhat  ornate  passage. 

They  who  introduced  it  abjured  it.  They  who 
advocated  it  did  not  wish,  and  scarcely  knew,  its 
use.  And  now  that  it  is  said  to  be  extended  over  us, 
no  man  in  this  nation,  who  values  his  reputation, 
will  take  his  Bible  oath  that  it  is  in  effcctnal  and 
legal  operation.  There  is  an  old  riddle,  on  a  coffin, 
(said  Mr.  Quincy,)  which  I  presume  we  all  learnt 
when  we  were  bo}^,  that  is  as  perfect  a  representa- 
tion of  the  origin,  progress,  and  present  state  of  this 
thing  called  non-mteroourse,  as  is  possible  to  be 
conceived : 

There  was  a  roan  benpoke  a  thing; 
Which,  when  the  maicer  home  did  bring; 
That  same  maker  did  refuEo  It, — 
The  man  that  spoke  for  it  did  not  use  It, — 
And  he  who  haa  it  did  not  know 
Whether  he  had  it,  yea  or  na 

True  it  is,  that  if  this  non-intercourse  shall  ever  be, 
in  reality,  subtended  over  us,  the  similitude  will  fail, 
in  a  material  point.  The  poor  tenant  of  the  coffin 
is  ignorant  of  nis  state.  But  the  poor  people  of  the 
United  States  will  be  literally  buried  alive  in  non- 
intercourse,  and  realize  the  grave  closing  on  them- 
selves and  their  hopes,  with  a  full  and  cruel  con- 
sciousness of  aU  tl^e  horrors  of  their  condition. 

His  speech  on  the  influence  of  government  pa- 
tronage, delivered  January  1,  1811,  attracted 
much  attention.  "  It  ought,"  said  John  Quincy 
Adams,  "  to  be  hung  up  in  every  office  of  every 
office-holder  in  the  Union."  He  describes  the 
office  hunters. 

Let  now,  one  of  your  great  office-holders — a  col- 
lector of  the  customs,  a  marshal,  a  commissioner  of 
loans,  a  post-master  in  one  of  your  cities,  or  any  of- 
ficer, agent,  or  factor,  for  your  territories,  or  public 


lands,  or  person  holding  a  Bhwe  of  minor  disiiBetioo, 
but  of  ooDsidemble  protit— -be  called  upon  U  >  pay  tlM 
last  great  debt  of  nature.  1  he  poor  man  shr  ilf  hardly 
be  dead, — he  shall  not  be  cold, — long  b«2lore  tM 
corpse  is  in  the  coffin,  the  mail  shall  be  cr«>wded  to 
repletion  with  letters,  certificates,  recommeodBtiooa^ 
and  representations,  and  every  species  of  si^irdj, 
sycophantic  solicitation,  by  which  obtrusive  mear 
dicity  seeks  charity  or  in\'it€s  compassion.  Why, 
sir,  we  hear  the  clamor  of  Uie  craving  a&iniala  at  toe 
treasury-trough  here  in  this  capitd.  Such  running, 
such  jostling,  sueh  wriggling,  such  clambeiscg  over 
one  another^  backa,  such  squealing  becaus<s  the  tub 
is  so  narrow  and  the  company  so  crowded  I  No,  sir; 
let  us  not  talk  of  stoical  apathy  towards  tl  le  thin^ 
of  the  national  treasury  either  in  this  peojile,  or  la 
the  representatives,  or  senators. 

Without  meaning,  in  this  place,  to  cast  imy  par- 
ticular reflections  upon  this,  or  upon  an^r  other 
executive,  this  I  will  say,  thi^  if  no  %dditioaal 
guards  are  provided,  and  now,  afl;er  the  S|)int  of 
poity  has  bri»ught  into  so  full  activity  the  spirit  of 
patronage,  there  never  will  be  a  presideot  of  these 
United  states,  elected  by  means  now  in  use,  mIio,  if 
he  deals  honestly  with  himself,  will  not  be  aUe,  on 
quitting,  to  address  his  presidential  chair  a^i  John 
Falstsff  addressed  Prince  Hal :  **  Before  1  knew  thee 
I  knew  nothing,  and  now  I  am  but  little  better  than 
one  of  the  wicked."  The  possession  of  that  station, 
under  the  reign  of  party,  will  make  a  man  so  ac- 
quainted with  the  eorrypt  principles  of  hunMui  eon- 
auct,— he  will  behold  our  nature  in  so  huitgry,  and 
shiverinff,  and  cravitig  a  state,  and  be  compelled  so 
constanUy  to  observe  the  solid  rewards  daily  de- 
manded by  way  of  compensation  for  outiageooi  pa- 
triotism,— UuU;,  if  he  escape  out  of  that  atmosphere 
without  partakinff  of  its  corruption,  he  must  be  below 
or  above  the  ordinary  condition  of  mortal  nature. 
Is  it  possible,  sir,  that  he  should  remain  altogether 
unin&ted  f 

Mr.  Quincy  was'  an  opponent  of  the  war  of 
1812,  and  soon  after  his  election  to  the  Senate  of 
his  state,  June,  1818,  gave  a  decided  proof  of  hia 
opposition  by  offering  the  following  preamble  and 
resolution  in  reference  to  the  gallant  conduct  of 
Captain  Lawrence  in  the  destruction  of  the  Bri- 
tish ship  of  war  Peacock  by  the  sloop  Hornet. 

Whertiu^  It  has  been  found  that  fonn^  resohi- 
tions  of  this  kind,  passed  on  similar  occaaons.  relative 
to  other  officers  cngnged  in  similar  service,  have 
given  great  discontent  to  many  of  the  gooti  people 
of  this  commonwealth,  it  being  considered  by  them 
as  an  encouragement  and  excitement  to  the  connte- 
nance  of  the  present  unjust,  unnecessary,  and  ini- 
quitous war;  and,  on  this  account,  the  Senate  of 
Massachusetts  have  deemed  it  their  duty  to  refrain 
from  acting  on  the  said  proposition.  And  whereas^ 
this  deteimination  of  the  Senate  may,  without  ex- 
planation, be  misconstrued  into  an  intentional  shriit 
of  Capt  Lawrence,  and  a  denial  of  hb  portieiuar 
merits,  the  Senate  therefore  deem  it  their  doty  to 
declare  that  they  have  a  high  sense  of  the  naval  skiO 
and  military  and  civil  virtues  of  Capt.  James  Law- 
rence ;  and  they  have  been  withhda  from  acting  on 
said  proposition  solely  from  considerations  relative 
to  the  nature  and  principle  of  the  present  war :  and, 
to  the  end  that  all  misapprehension  on  this  subject 
may  be  obviated,  Heaolved^  as  the  sense  of  the  Senate 
of  Massachusetts,  that,  in  a  war  like  the  present, 
waged  without  justifiable  cause,. and  proeecuted  in  a 
manner  which  indicates  that  conquest  and  ambitioa 
are  its  real  motives,  it  is  not  becoming  a  moral  and 
religious^  people  to  express  any  approbation  of  ndli*. 
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tarj  or  nayal  exploits  wbioh  are  not  immediatelv 
eonnected  with  the  defence  of  our  seft-coost  and  BoiL 

Both  were  afterwards,  January  23,  1824,  by  a 
Toto  of  the  body  expunged  from  its  records. 

Mr.  Quinoy  remained  in  the  Senate  undl  1821, 
and  in  1822-3  was  a  member  of  the  House.  In 
1822  he  was  appointed  Jndge  of  the  Municipal 
Court,  but  resigned  the  office  on  his  election  as 
Mayor  of  Boston  in  1828.  He  held  the  office 
until  he  declined  a  re-election  in  December,  1828. 
The  House  of  Industnr,  the  House  for  the  Refor- 
mation of  Juvenile  Oflfenders,  the  admirable  mar- 
ket-house which  bears  his  name,  the  efficient  Fire 
Department  of  the  city,  and  numei-ous  importj^nt 
streets  and  avenues,  are  some  of  the  monuments 
of  his  vigorous  administration.  He  was  to  be 
«eeu  throughout  his  mayoralty  traversing  the 
streets  and  lanes  at  daybreak  on  horseback,  per- 
sonally hispecting  their  condition,  and  in  every 
other  department  of  duty  was  equally  active. 

In  January,  1829,  Mr.  Quincy,  to  use  his  own 
expression,  was  called  from  the  **  dust  and  clamor 
of  the  capitol"  to  the  presidency  of  Harvard  Uni- 
versity. He  was  as  much  surprised  at  the  appoint- 
ment, he  said,  ^^  as  if  he  had  received  a  call  to  the 
pastoral  charge  of  the  Old  South  Church."  He 
delivered  his  inaugural  address  in  Latin  on  the 
second  of  June,  and  retained  the  office  until  his 
resignation  in  1845,  his  academic  nde  being 
marked  by  the  same  zeal  and  prosperity  which 
had  attended  his  civic  sway.  During  its  com*se 
debts  were  paid,  endowments  secured,  buildings 
renovated,  and  the  general  efficiency  of  the  an- 
cient institution  largely  promoted. 

Since  his  retirement  from  Harvard  Mr.  Quincy 
has  not  held  any  public  office.  He  is  often,  how- 
ever, called  upon  to  preside  at  assemblages  of  his 
fellow-citizens,  and  is  always  ready  to  lend  the 
great  influence  which  a  long  life  of  honorable 
public  service  has  added  to  the  ancestral  honors 
of  his  name  in  the  furtherance  of  measures  which 
he  deems  of  national  benefit.  He  is  often  present 
on  occasions  of  public  festivity,  enjoying  a  well 
dc^rved  reputation  as  an  after  dinner  speaker  and 
wit.  One  of  his  happy  epigrams  is  recorded  in 
the  diary,  of  the  Rev.  Joseph  S.  Buckminster. 

President  Ifott  preached  in  Brattle  Street  Church ; 
the  fullest  audi^^e  ever  known  tliere,  except  on  or- 
dlimtioii-day.    Epigram  made  on  by  Josiah  Quincy. 

T>oM(rht  and  f nstrnotloii  luiTe  people,  I  wot, 
Who  in  AooiDg  uot  5ee,  tfB4  in  iMMulDg  bear  not 

At  a  dinner  given  soon  after  the  completion  of 
the  Quincy  market,  Judge  StHry  gave  the  toast, 
**  May  the  fame  of  our  honoreokSayor  prove  as 
durable  as  the  inateijal  of  which  ^he  beautiful 
market-house  is  constnieted."  Quincy  instantly 
responded,  ^^  That  stupendous  monument  of  the 
wisdom  of  our  forefathers,  the  Supreme  Ooort  of 
the  United  States ;  In  the  event  ofa  vacancy  may 
it  be  raised  one  Story  higher."  The  same  distin- 
guished name  was  used  in  a  still  happier  manner 
at  a  Phi  Beta  Kappa  dinner,  aft;er  tne  institution 
of  the  Story  Association,  when  Mr.  Quincy  pro- 
posed "The  Members  of  the  Bar;  Let  them  rise 
as  high  as  (iiey  may  they  can  never  rise  higher 
than,  one  Story."  He  once  remarked  of  his  college, 
"May  it^  like  the  roval  mail  packets,  distribute 
good  letters  over  our  land." 


i 


When  Wirt  visited  Boston  in  1829  he  was  re- 
ceived by  Quincy,  who,  in  the  course  of  conver- 
sation, asked  him  in  which  college  he  had  gradu- 
ated. Wirt  in  a  letter  at  the  time  tells  the 
sequel.  "  I  was  obliged  to  admit  that  I  had  never 
been  a  student  of  any  colle^.  A  shade  of  em- 
barrassment, scarcely  perceptible,  just  flitted  across 
his  countenance ;  but  he  recovered  in  an  instant, 
and  added  most  gi'aoefully,  *•  upon  my  word  you 
furnish  a  very  strong  argtunent  against  the  utility 
of  a  college  education.*  Was  not  this  neatly  said, 
and  very  much  in  the  stylo  of  Bishop  Madison  ?"♦ 

Mr.  Quincy,  in  addition  to  his  other  public  ser- 
vices, is  the  author  of  several  important  volumes. 
His  Memoir  of  Josiah  Quincy,  Jr.,  published  in 
1825,  we  have  already  had  occa^^ion  to  express  our 
obligations  to  in  writing  an  account  of  that  dis- 
tini^iished  patriot.  It  is  an  admirable  monument 
of  filial  reverence.  His  HUtory  of  Harvardi 
has  rendered  a  similar  service  to  our  article  on 
that  University.  His  Centennial  Address  on  i^ 
Two  Hundredth  Anniversary  of  the  Settlement 
of  Boston^  1880,  and  History  of  the  Boston  Athe- 
wfum.  with  Biographical  Notices  of  its  demoted 
F(mndersy\  are  equally  valuable  contributions  to 
civic  and  literary  nistory.§ 

JOHN  LATHEOP, 

The  son  of  a  minister  at  Boston,  of  the  same 
name,  |  was  born  in  that  city  in  January,  1772 ; 
was  a  graduate  of  Harvard  in  1789 ;  studied  luw 
in  the  office  of  Christopher  Gore;  commenced 
the  practice  of  the  profession,  and  in  1797  re- 
moved to  Dedham.  Tiie  society  of  Fisher  Ames 
and  the  appointment  of  clerk  of  Norfolk  county 
did  not  long  retain  him  there.  He  returned  to 
Boston,  and  lived  among  the  wits,  Robert  Treat 
Paine,  Jr.,  Charles  Prentiss,ir  and  others,  oon- 

•  Kennedy's  Memoirs  of  Wirt,  11. 2T5. 

t  Cambridge,  184f). 

i  Cambridge,  1S51. 

\  Lorlng's  Hnndred  Boston  Orators,  pp.  268-278. 

I  John  Lathrop,  174!Vi81d,  was  bom  In  Norwich,  Ct; 
stndied  at  Princeton :  assisted  Wheelock  in  his  Indian  school, 
at  Lebanon ;  was  ordained  and  became  pastor  of  the  Second 
Church  in  Boston.  He  published  a  nnmher  of  ordination  and 
occasional  dlsconrsea,  amongst  others  an  Historical  Discourse 
at  the  commencement  of  the  Nineteenth  Centnrv,  which  are 
enumerated  bvAllen.  Joseph  Lathrop,  another  olTlne  of  the 
fiunlly,  1781-1821,  was  also  born  at  Norwich ;  studied  at  Yale, 
and  was  pastor  of  the  church  in  West  Springfield,  Mass.  Hla 
ministerial  life  extended  over  sixty -three  years.  Ills  pub- 
lished sermons  fbrm  a  large  collection,  a  portion  of  which  were 
Issued  In  seven  volumes;  one  of  them,  a  poathiimous  publi- 
cation, containing  his  Autobiography,  "  a  production,*^  says 
Allen,  '*  remarkable  for  its  slmplicltj*  and  candor." 

5  Buckingham,  In  his  Newspaper  Remlnlscenoea,  has  traoed 
the  eareer  of  Prentiss  tbrongh  a  scries  of  Journals  with  which 
he  was  connected.  He  was  born  In  1774,  the  son  of  the  Rev. 
Caleb  Prentiss,  minister  of  Reading,  Mass. :  studied  at  Har- 
vard, and  upon  leaving  college,  edited,  in  1795,  the  Rural  R^ 
petitory,  at  Leominster,  Masa^  a  weekly  paper  of  a  literary 
character,  and  ''short  lived.''  One  of  his  sportive  effusions  In 
this  Journal  was  a  *"  will'*  in  verse,  written  in  emulation  of  a 
similar  college  production  of  the  wit  Blglow.  The  humor 
turns  upon  a  custom  of  Harvard,  of  the  transmission  of  a  Jack- 
knife  from  the  ugliest  member  of  one  senior  class  to  the  ugli- 
est member  of  the  next  The  verses  may  be  found  In  Buck- 
ingham, 11.  260.  A  CoUerUatt  qf  FuffUivs  JSaaayt,  in  Pro^ 
and  Vsrse^  was  published  by  Prentiss  at  Leominster,  in  1797 
—«  pleasant  volume.  When  the  Repository  expired,  Prentiss 
pnbiisbed  7%e  PolUieal  Fottu  at  the  same  place;  afterwards, 
IJie  Wcuhington  Fedtralist^  at  Oeorgetown,  D.C. ;  the  AnU- 
Democrat  at  Baltimore,  and  in  the  same  city  a  literary  paper, 
7%s  OhUd  qf  PaUan,  This  was  at  the  b<MdnDlng  of  the  een- 
tury.  In  1804  be  visited  England.  In  1809  he  publtohed  Tfi$ 
TkhtU,  a  theatrical  paper  of  a  brief  existence.  After  1810  he  re- 
ported the  Congressional  proceedings  atWashington,  and  edited 
tbe  Independent  American,  In  IStS.  a  Life  of  Oeneral  Eaton 
ftum  his  pen  was  published  at  Brookfleid.  In  1817  and  1818  he 
edited  the  Tirffimia  Patricia  at  Richmond.    He  died  in  Brlm< 
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tribnting,  with  them,  to  the  Federal  Boston  Gn- 
xette.  bamnel  L.  Knapp,  who  was  subsequently 
connected  with  that  journal,  and  who  has  fur- 
nished a  genial  account  of  Lathrop,  says,  that  a 
difference  of  taste  led  to  an  encounter  between 
the  young  authoib: — '^Lathrup  was  modest, 
learned,  and  poetical,  but  had  much  less  of  the 
ardor  of  genius  and  the  sparkling  of  wit  than 
Paine,  but  more  chastity  or  style  and  more  me- 
thod in  his  compositions  arid  conversations.  Pren- 
tiss was  easy,  fiimiliar,  good-natured,  and  poeti- 
cal, and  amused  himself  at  the  parade  of  learn- 
ing in  Paine,  and  laua^ed  at  the  sentimental  so- 
lemnity of  Lathrop.  Such  contests  might  en- 
liven the  Boston  newspapers,  but  they  would  not 
assist  to  wealth  and  emmenoo  at  the  bar.  Dis- 
couraged in  this  field,  Lathrop,  in  1799,  embariced 
to  tiT  his  fortunes  in  British  India,  where  he 
established  a  school  at  Calcutta.  Knapp  relates 
a  proposition  which  he  made  to  the  government 
tlfore,  and  its  reception.  ^*  In  the  u^or  of  his 
zeal  for  instructing  the  rising  generation  of  Cal- 
cutta, he  presented  to  the  Govemor-Greneral,  the 
Marquis  of  Wellesley,  a  plan  of  an  institution  at 
which  the  youths  of  India  mig^t  receive  an  edu- 
cation, without  going  to  England  for  that  pur- 
pose. In  an  interview  with  his  lordship,  Lathrop 
urged,  with  great  fervency  and  eloquence,  the 
advantages  that  he  believed  would  now  from  a 
seminary  well  endowed  and  properly  patronized 
by  the  government,  on  such  a  plan  as  he  recom- 
mended ;  but  his  lordship  opposed  the  plan,  and 
in  his  decided  and  vehement  numner  replied :  ^  No, 
no,  sir,  India  is  and  ever  ought  to  be  a  oolony  of 
Great  Britain ;  the  seeds  of  independence  must 
n«)t  be  sown  here.  Establishing  a  seminary  in 
New  England  at  so  earlv  a  period  <^  time  ha^ 
tened  your  revolution  ban  a  century.' "  Besides 
hia  occupations  as  a  teacher,  Lathrop  wrote  for 
the  Calcutta  papers  the  Hircarrah  and  the  Pm£, 
but  he  found  the  newspaper  system  under  the 
government  censorship  as  restricted  as  the  edu- 
oationaL 

He  returned  to  America  in  1819,  projected 
^^  a  hterarv  journal  on  an  extensive  plan,^'  but  did 
not  carry  it  into  execution.  He  then  brought  his 
stock  of  literary  resources  into  use  as  teacher  of 
a  school  in  Boston ;  "  wrote  in  the  papers ;  deli- 
vered lectures  on  natural  philosophy,  and  gave  the 
public  several  songs  and  orations  for  festive  and 
masonic  purposes."  Tired  of  this  unsatisfiictory 
career  he  passed  to  the  South,  where  he  took  up 
his  residence  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  pursuing 
his  old  occupations  as  a  teacher,  writer,  and  lec- 
turer, and  securing  an  employment  in  the  post- 
office.  He  died  at  Georgetown.  January  80, 
1820. 

The  writings  of  Lathrop  have  never  been  col- 
lected. They  consist  of  his  philosophical  lectures, 
several  orations,  a  number  of  occasional  poems, 
and  one  of  greater  scope,  which  he  wrote  on  the 
voyage  to  India,  and  which  was  first  published  at 
C^cutta  in  1802,  and  reprinted  in  Boston  the 


field.  In  Hampden  Ooontj,  Mass.,  Oet  M,  189Qi  Booldngfaam 
Adds  to  these  Items  tbe  remark—'*  Mr.  Prentte  was  a  scholar, 
a  Kood  writer,  a  Jadidons  critic ;  be  studied  oo  profession,  and 
relied  entirely  on  the  exercise  of  his  pen  for  support  Had  he 
lived  half  a  century  later,  he  might  have  seen  his  literary  off- 
spring dressed  in  scarlet  and  gold,  and  died.  leaTlng  Us  oopy- 
i&ttohtobelr*''  — .        -^  *-/ 


following  year.  This  was  entitled  the  ^^^eoh  ^ 
Catttumtcus^  or  an  Indian  Tradition.^  It  is  de- 
dicated ^  to  hid  Excellency  the  most  noble  Rich- 
ard, Marquis  Wellesley,  K J*."  The  authiw  fur- 
nishes the  *^  argument "  of  the  poem.  ^  CauDoni- 
cus.  Sachem  of  the  Narraghansetts,  having  reached 
his  eighty-fourth  year  at  a  time  a  htde  anterior 
to  the  landing  of  the  Pilgrims,  and  finding  his 
infirmities  ddly  increasing,  assembled  his  p«opts 
round  the  council  fire,  and  previous  to  the  act  oi 
resigning  his  authority  to  nis  nephew,  delivered 
an  address,  in  which  he  informed  them  of  thdr 
nature,  origin,  and  approaching  fate."  The  hero 
is  introduced  with  dignity,  amidst  the  council  of 
chiefe,  at  the  senate  fire. 

At  length— «ereiie,  Gaononioiis  mrose. 
The  patriot  Saehem  of  the  rude  domaiiw 

He  recounts  the  blessings  of  his  reign : — 

If  aught  my  years  have  added  to  your  store. 
Of  martial  prowess  or  of  useful  lore, 

•  ••••••         • 

If  mine  has  been  a  mild,  propitious  sway. 
And  light  your  task  to  follow  and  obey, 
Return  to  God  your  thanks  I    Hy  time  is  past  ;— 
I  sink  before  the  cdd  and  wintry  blast 

•  •••»••• 

To  fertile  realms  I  haste. 
Compared  with  which  your  gardeiM  we  a  ^waste; 
There,  in  fiill  bloom  eternal  ^ring  abides. 
And  swarmiog  fishes  glide  through  azure  tide&. 

The oriffin of  '^the  Pagan  Pantheon^  i»  thus 
disclosed,  how  a  spirit  was  placed  in  the  sun  aud 
another  in  the  sea,  and  in  the  fire,  with  a  soccer 
sion  of  river  gods,  when  beasts  and  fishes  were 
formed,  and  the  gigantic  mammoth,  with  whom 
the  primeval  deity  has  a  struggle. 

Creation  groan*d  when  with  laborious  birth. 
Mammoth  was  bom  to  rule  his  parent  earth, — 
llammothl  I  tremble  while  my  voice  reeoiiiita» 
His  size  that  towered  o'tf  all  our  misty  nKNinta, — 
His  weight  a  balance  for  yon  pine-crowned  hills. 
On  whoae  broad  front  half  heaven  in  dew  distils  ;-^ 
His  motions  forced  the  starry  spheres  to  shake. 
The  sea  to  roar — the  soUd  land  to  quake. 
His  breath  a  whirlwind.    From  his  angry  ^e. 
Flashed  flames  like  fires  that  light  the  nortiiem  sky; 
The  noblest  river  scarce  supplied  him  drink, — 
Nor  food,  the  herds  that  gnued  aloAig  its  brink ;— 
Trampling  through  forests  would  the  monster  pass, 
Breasting  the  stoutest  oaks  like  blades  of  gnus  I 

Creation  finished,  Qod  a  dsbbath  kept, 
And  twice  two  hundred  moons  profoundly  slept; 
At  length  from  calm  aad  undisturbed  repoos. 
With  kind  intent  the  sire  of  nature  roec; — 
Northward  he  bent  his  course,  with  parent  care. 
To  view  his  creatures  and  hia  love  declare. 
To  bless  the  works  his  wisdom  erst  had  plann'd. 
And  with  fresh  bounties  fill  the  grateful  land. 
Hoar  Paumpagussit  swell'd  with  conscious  pride. 
And  bore  the  Almighty  o'er  each  looming  tide ; 
Sweet  flowering  bushes  sprang  where'er  he  trod. 
And  groves,  and  vales,  and  mountains,  haiTd  tluff 
God; 


•  The  Speech  of  Goanonlciis,  or  an  Indian  Tradtttai:  a 
Poem,  with  expUaatory  notes. 

Di  oTptls  

Adspirste  meis ;  primAqve  ab  orlgine  aiaail 

Ad  mea  perpetanm  dedueite  tempora  cannen^-Onn. 

Br  John  Lathrop,  AH.     CWoutta:  Printed  l>7 1**"*  ^* 
Ungbax7,  Hiroanah  PiMi.   ISOfiL   itapp.dft 
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With  more  effulgent  beams  Keesuckquand  shone. 
And  leut  to  night  a  splendor  like  his  own. 
Thus  moved  the  deity.     But  vengefhl  wrath, 
Soon  gathered  awful  glooms  around  his  path» 
Approaching  near  to  Mammoth's  wide  domain^ 
He  view'd  the  ravage  of  the  tyrant's  reign. 
Kot  the  gaunt  wolf,  nor  cougar  fierce  and  wild. 
Escaped  the  tusks  that  all  the  fields  deepoil'd , 
No  beast  that  ranged  the  valle^r.  plain  or  wpod, 
Was  spared  by  earth's  fell  cmet  and  his  insatiate 

brood. 
Nor  did  just  anger  rest    Behold,  a  storm 
Of  sable  horrors  clothe  the  eternal's  form. 
Loud  launders  burst  while  forked  lightnmfls  dart. 
And  each  red  bolt  transfix'd  a  Mammoth's  heart, 
Tall  cedars  crash'd  beneath  them  falling  prone. 
And  heaven  rebellow'd  with  their  dying  groan. 
Bo,  undermined  by  inward  fires,  or  time. 
Some  craggy  mount  that  long  has  tower'd  sublime. 
Tumbles  m  ruins  with  tremendous  sound. 
And  spreads  a  hprrible  destruction  round ; 
The  trembling  land  through  all  its  caverns  roars. 
And  ocean  hoarsely  draws  his  billows  from  the 

shores. 
Mammoth,  meanwhile,  opposed  his  maily  hide. 
And  shagged  front,  ihat  ttmnderbolts  defied ; 
Celestial  arms  from  uis  rough  head  he  shook, 
And  trampling  with  his  hooft,  the  blunted  weapons 

broke. 
At  length,  one  shaft  discharged  with  happier  aim. 
Pierced  his  huge  side  aqd  wrapp'd  his  bulk  in 

flame. 
Had  with  the  anguish  of  the  burning  wound, 
With  furious  speed  he  raged  along  the  ground. 
And  pass'd  Ohio's  billows  with  a  bound, — 
Thence,  o'er  Wabash  and  Illinois  he  flew, — 
Deep  to  their  beds  the  river  gods  withdrew 
Affrighted  nature  trembled  as  he  fled, 
And  God  nlone,  continued  free  from  dread. 
Mammoth  in  terrors — awfully  sublime, 
like  some  vast  eomet,  biasing  from  our  clime. 
Impetuous  rush'd.    O'er  Allegany's  brow 
He  lec^'d,  and  howling  plung'd  to  wilds  below ; 
There,  in  immortal  anguish  he  remains. 
No  peace  he  knows ; — no  balm  can  ease  his  pains ; 
And  oft  his  voice -appals  the  chieftain's  breast^ 
Like  hollow  thunders  murmuring  from  the  weat, — 
To  every  Sachem  dreadful  trutlis  reveals. 
And  monarchs  shud^ler  at  its  solemn  peala 
Such  is  the  punishment,  by  righteous  fate. 
The  dread  avenger  of  each  injured  state. 
Reserved  for  tyrant  chiefs,  who  madly  dare 
Oppress  the  tribes  committed  to  their  care. 
Almighty  wrath  pursues  tbem  for  their  deeds,-— 
They  stab  their  souls  in  every  wretch  that  bleeds, 
The  hideous  wound  eternal  snail  endure, — 
Remorse,  despair, — alas,  what  skill  can  cure ! 

Mammoth  being  thus  overpowered,  man  and 
woman  ore  then  bronght  oti  the  scene: 

There  God  retired,  elate,  from  Mammoth's  death, 

Form'd  man  of  oak,  and  quickened  him  with  breath, 

Moulding  the  wood  according  to  his  will. 

Nine  moons  his  plastic  hands  employed  tiieir  skill 

Life's  vital  fount  within  the  breast  he  plac'd. 

And  Reason's  seat  the  brain's  nice  fabric  grac'd, 

Superior  wisdom  beaming  from  his  face, 

ProcUum'd  the  lord  of  earth  and  all  its  race. 

i^eet  and  tall  the  new  Commander  strode. 

In  shape  and  motion  noble  as  a  god. 

His  eye  the  spirit  intelleotual  fird. 

His  ample  heart  no  vnlgar  joys  desired, 

YoT  there,  though  chief,  unrivall'd  and  alone, 

Had  emulation  fix'd  her  blazing  throne. 


Next  to  complete  th'  Eternal's  glorious  plan. 
Sweet  woman  i*ose,  the  sole  compeer  of  man. 
Her  voice  was  soft  as  Philomela's  note, 
When  Evening's  shades  o'er  flowery  vollies  float ; 
Her  lips  breath'd  fragrance,  like  the  breeze  of  mom. 
And  her  eyes  sparkled  as  the  spangled  thorn, 
Ere  glisf  ning  dews,  by  heat  exhaled  away. 
Yield  their  mild  splendors  to  intenser  day  :— 
And  ulken  skin  auorn'd  her  waving  form. 
Whose    glossing    texture    touch'd, — so  smooth,  so 

warm. 
Through  the  thrill'd   breast  diffused   a  rapt'rons 

glow. 
And  bade  the  blood  with  amorous  phreuzy  flow. 
She,  like  the  skies,  which  gazing  tnbes  adore, 
Two  beauteous  orbs  upon  her  l]^som  bore, 
Whose  charms  united,  bless'd  continual  "^w. 
While  heaven's  lights  singly  deck'd  the  expansive 

blue, 
Giving  all  seasons  of  man's  life  to  prove, 
.The  bliss  of  constant  and  unfhding  love  ; 
Perfect  she  shone,  the  fairest  and  the  best — 
Of  all  God's  works  the  paragon  oonfest 
Thb  pair,  the  parents  of  our  race  design'd, 
The  solemn  rites  of  holy  wedlock  joined ; 
From  their  embraces,  sprang  forth  at  a  birth. 
Of  different  »ex,  two  more  to  people  earth, 
llience,  still  proceeding,  nnm'rous  children  smil'd. 
And  gla(.lden^  with  their  sports  the  shady  wild. 
Till  Paugautemisk  held  paternal  reign, 
O'er  the  throng'd  forest  and  the  busy  plain. 

An  Indian  legend  of  Oswego  follows,  and  the 
poem  closes  with  a  prophecy  of  tibie  coming 
Empire. 

Lathrop's  several  addresses  and  orations  were: 
on  the  Fourth  of  July,  1796,  for  the  town  author- 
ities of  Boston;  on  the  same  anniversary,  in  1798, 
at  Dedham  ;  a  Masonic  Address  at  Charlestown, 
Mass.,  June  24,  1811;  an  Address  before  the 
Associated  Instructors  of  Youth,  in  Boston  and 
vicinity,  on  the  First  Anniversary  of  the  Institu- 
tion, August  19,  1818 ;  Monody  Sacred  to  the 
Memory  of  John  L.  Abbot,  who  died  Oot.  17, 
"^SH.  He  also  published  the  Pocket  Register 
and  Free  Mason's  Anthology,  in  1813.*  Of  Ids 
occasional  verses,  Ejiapp  quotes  the  following 

ODS  FOB  THX  TWEWTlCTa  AHHIVnS^BT  OW  TUS  MASSir 
CnCSCTTS  CnAKJTABLB  FIKK  BOCIBTY. 

If  on  the  haughty  warrior's  brow, 

Is  plac'd  the  crown  of  deathless  fame ; 
And  earth's  applauding  lords  bestbw. 

Their  prouaest  titles  on  his  name  ; 
Oh  say,  shall  glory's  partial  hand. 

Withhold  the  meed  to  pity  due, 
When  plaintive  sorrow*B  grateful  band 

For  wreaths  to  deek  their  patrons  sue. 

A  tear-enamelled  chaplet  weave, 

Round  Bowdoin's  venerated  urn. 
Where  all  the  patriot  virtues  grieve. 

And  votive  lamps  of  science  bum  ; 
Sweet  charity  on  Kusselfs  tomb, 

A  shower  of  vernal  flow'rets  tlirows  ; — 
And  bays  of  fadeless  verdure  bloom 

O'er  classio  Minot's  calm  repose. 

New  England's  worthies  grace  the  pyre. 
Where  Belknup  soared  ror  ever  blest  1 

Religion  lights  her  hallow'd  flre. 
Where  pious  Stillman's  relics  rest,— 

*  Knapp^s  Amerlean  Bloicnphj.    Loring's  Boston  Ontonu 
p^  SOM.    AUen^s  Blog.  Diet 
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Why  mourns  the  Mom  with  tearful  eyes. 
While  pondering  oVr  the  roll  of  death  } 

Afresh  her  keenest  sorrows  rise, 
With  Emerson's  departed  breath  1 

Ah  I  Heaven  again  demands  its  own, 

Another  fattil  shaft  is  sped, 
And  genius,  friendship,  learning,  moun 

Their  Buckminster  among  tlie  dead  I 
To  Eliot's  tomb,  ye  Muses,  bring 

Freeh  roses  from  the  brcathiii^  wild. 
Wet  with  the  tears  of  dewy  Spring, 

For  he  was  virtue's  gentlest  child  1 

Ye  sainted  spirits  of  tlie  just. 

Departed  friends,  we  raise  our  eyes, 
From  humbler  scenes  of  mould'ring  dust, 

To  brighter  mansions  in  the  skies. — 
Where  faith  and  hope,  their  trials  past, 

Shall  smile  in  endless  joy  secure, 
And  charity's  blest  reign  sliall  last. 

While  £(eaven's  eternal  courts  endure. 

ABCHIBALD  ALBXANDEM. 

This  head  of  a  family  eminent  for  its  theological 
services  in  the  professor's  chair  and  the  pulpit, 
was  born  in  Rockbridge  county,  Virginia,  April 
17,  1772.  His  grandfather,  an  emigi-ant  from 
Ireland  of  the  Scottish  race,  was  one  of  th%  first 
settlers  in  that  region,  about  the  year  1788 — a  man 
of  courage  and  mental  activity,  who  raised  a  com- 
pany of  men  for  military  duty  on  the  Kenhawa, 
and  gave  lessons  to  the  young  of  his  neighborhood 
at  home.  His  son  William  was  a  trader  and  fann- 
er. The  early  years  of  Archibald  Alexander  were 
passed  in  country  associations  with  such  educa- 
tion as  the  time  and  place  oflTered — as  an  instance 
of  which,  we  may  note  that  the  fbtnre  eminent 
divine  was  taught  by  a  convict  fh)m  London,  who 
had  been  bought  by  his  father  at  Baltimore,  and 
turned  to  account  in  this  way,  as  he  had  some 
Latin  and  Greek  education,  in  a  log  school-house 
set  up  for  that  purpose.  The  name  of  this  youth 
was  Reardon.  He  enlisted  in  the  war,  and 
cut  down  in  a  skirmish  in  North  Carolina  by 
Tarleton's  men,  and  left  for  dead  upon  the  field. 
He  sur\ived,  however,  to  get  back  to  his  school- 
keeping. 

The  instructions  of  the  Rev.  William  Graham 
and  of  his  assistant,  James  Priestly,  in  tlie  school 
near  Lexington — names  to  be  held  in  respect  in  the 
early  annals  of  American  education — shaped  the 
studies  of  Alexander.   He  had  hardly,  at  the  age  of 
seventeen,  completed  them,  when  his  father  pro- 
cured him  an  engagement  as  a  tutor  in  the  family 
of  General  John  Posey,  of  the  Wilderness,  a  hun- 
dred and  forty  miles  from  his  home,  across  the 
Blue  Ridge  in  opotsylvania  county,  where  he  pass- 
ed a  year  instructinff  the  sons  and  a  daughter  in 
Latin,  and  educating  himself.  On  his  return  home, 
he  was  influenced  by  the  religious  movements  then 
taking  place  in  the  country,  to  think  seriously  of 
divinity — a  study  which  he  prosecuted  with  his 
preceptor  Graham,  reading  the  works  of  Edwards 
and  Owen.    He  was  licensed  in  1791  at  Winches- 
ter, after  which   he  made    a  missionary  tour 
through  the  southern  counties  of  the  state ;  his 
memoranda  of  which,  published  in  his  life  by  his 
son,  are  interesting  contributions  to  the  history  of 
the  times.    In  one  of  his  journeys  in  1794,  he 
heard  Patrick  Henry  on  a  jury  murder  case,  and 
his  testimony  of  his  eloquence  is  an  addition  to 


the  many  warm  and  seemin^y  extravagant  ealo- 
logies  collected  by  Wirt.      In  1797,   Alexander 
was  colled  to  the  presidency  of  Hampden  Sidney 
College,  an  institution  established  as  a  Presbyte- 
rian theological  seminary,  which  had  received  Its 
charter  as  a  college  in  1783.     Samuel  Stanhope 
Smitii  was  its  first  president.   Alexander  occapied 
tbis  office  till  1801,  when  be  visited  New  York 
and  New  England.    His  reniiniscenoes  of  the  jonr- 
ney  and  of  the  chief  clergymen  of  the  day  possess 
distinctness  and  s(4rit.      He  was  at  DartTnou^ 
College  when  Daniel  Webster  pronounced   his 
Commencement  speech.    On  his  arrival  at  Boston, 
the  geographer  Morse  was  mystified  by  his  intro- 
duction as  president  of  "  Camden"  Sidney  College. 
He  had  never  heard  of  the  institution,  and  when 
the  error  was  corrected  it  was  hardly  jnore  oonf- 
pHmentary,  for  Morse  had  given  a  mdanchol^  ac- 
count in  his  book  of  the  veritable  HampdeH  Sid- 
ney itself.      Alexander  met  on  this  tirtir  snch 
celebrities  as  Samuel  Hopkins,  Emmonss  Pre-ident 
Wheelock,and  the  magnates  of  HarvajfdandPrince- 
ton,  under  the  presidencies  of  Willard  and  Smith. 
On  hjs  return  to  Virginia  in  1802,  he  nuuried 
Janetta  Waddell,  the  daughter  of  the  eloquent 
blind  preacher,  celebrated  by  Wirt  in  the  Brhi^ 
8py — a  lady  whose  afieottons  he  had  engaged  on 
a  casiud  visit  to  her  father  in  Louisa  oounty,  on 
his  horseback  journey  from  the  college  the  pre- 
vious year.    This  union,  a  very  happy  one,  lasted 
during  his  life,  his  widow  surviving  him  a  short 
time.    In  1807,  he  took  charge  of  a  consTegation 
in  Philadelphia,  where  he  remained  till  tbe  or- 
ganization of  the  Theological  Seminary  at  Prince- 
ton by  the  General  Assembly  of  the  Presbyterian 
church  in  1812,  when  he  became  its  first  proft«9or, 
with  charge  of  the  various  branches  of  theologi- 
cal education,  a  range  of  duty  which  finally  settled 
down,  as  the  demands  and  resources  of  the  institu- 
tion increased,  and  he  was  relieved  by  the  labozs 
of  others  into  a  distinct  professorship  of  pastoral 
and  polemic  theology.    He  was  at  this  time  forty 
years  old,  and  hela  this  position  till  his  death, 
almost  as  long  a  period  after,  in  his  seventy-ninth 
year — an  event  which  occurred  at  Princeton,  Oc- 
tober »2,  1851. 

The  reputation  of  Dr.  Alexander  for  learning 
and  authorship  dates  from  his  residence  at  Prince- 
ton. He  was  a  thorough  and  accomplished  stn- 
dent^  a  critic  and  interpreter  of  the  Greek  and 
Hebrew  scriptures ;  in  uie^  latter  of  which  he  was 
one  of  the  earliest  American  proficients.  Through 
his  later  years  he  would  read  a  chapter  of  ths 
Old  Testament  dtuly  in  the  original,  for  which  he 
had  a  reverential  regard,  and  could  be  heard  at 
times  chanting  to  himself  portions  of  the  Hebrew 
psalter.  He  held  the  German  and  Dutch  Pro- 
testant divines  of  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth 
centuries,  in  great  estimation ;  and  brought  a  lai^ge 
collection  of  them  together  to  the  library  of  the 
seminary. 

lie  did  not  begin  to  publish,  if  we  except  seve- 
ral occasional  sermons,  till  his  fifty-second  year, 
when  his  Brief  Outline  qf  t?is  Ecidences  qf  the 
Christian  Eeligion  appeared,  a  work  whidi  is 
held  in  regard  as  a  text-book  in  both  England  and 
America.  His  contributions  to  the  Biblical  Rt- 
pertory  and  Princeton  Retiew  were  thepeaft«' 
frequent  in  articles  in  which  he  guarded  and  de- 
fined the  principles  of  morals  and  thedogy.    Hh 
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Introdtietory  Leetwrti  on  the  opening  of  the  terms 
of  Stndj,  aeventeeD  ii)  nomber,  which  nre  still  in 
manuscript,  embrace  many  points  of  practical  and 
sfieculative  rfivinity — what  may  be  called  the 
inornl  philosophy  of  Divinity.  One  of  these  dis- 
coursea  hmi  for  itSHubject,  the  Use  and  Abtae  of 
Booit.  In  1846,  he  pnbliBhed  in  a  large  octAvo 
Tolmne,  a  Hlttiyry  of  Cohntzation  on  the  We»t- 
em  Coait  of  Afruia.  His  Eittory  of  the  Iirael- 
itith  Nation,  from  tluir  origin  to  their  diaitrtion 
at  the  deitruction  of  JerueaUm  by  the  SonuiTii, 
appeared  in  Philadelphia  in  1652.  He  also  wrote 
many  tracts  and  several  biqfraphical  abridg- 
ments for  the  PrMhytorian  Board  of  Pnblicatjon 
»nd  tlie  American  Tract  Society. 


al,  practical,  consolatory,"  and  are  noticed 
03  having  but  little  of  the  manneriaina  and  phrases 
of  any  particnlar  school.  His  cuiiTersationid  pow- 
W8  were  rery  happy,  and  were  freely  eiorcised 
amon^  his  family  and  friends.  His  habits  as  a 
Btodent  ktipt  him  mnch  among  his  books,  so  tiiat 
fbr  a  great  portion  of  his  life  his  only  exercise 
was  in  passing  the  few  stops  from  his  library  to 
his  lecture-roum.  He  would  get  relief  from  one 
grave  stndy  in  another  as  grave  of  a  different  torn. 
His  personal  appearanoe,  in  a  piercing  eye,  a  high 
forehead  and  delicate  features,  with  a  transparent 
complexion,  was  eipresfdve  of  the  refined  and 
penetrating  mind  within. 

Of  the  sons  of  Dr.  Alexander,  his  biofrrapher, 
I>r.  James  W.  Alexander,  the  pastor  of  the  Pro.iby- 
terian  Charch  on  the  Fifth  Avenae,i9  tlie  author  of 
tieverat  works  of  value  and  interest.  One  of  the  ear- 
liest of  the.'te  is  a  collection  of  essays,  entitled  the 
American  Meohanio  and  Worhingman,  of  a  prao- 
tJcalingenioustum,  in  which.with  good  humor  and 
good  sense,  the  moral  and  intelleotnol  capabilities 
of  the  colling  are  insisted  upon  and  enlarged.  He 
boa  published  also  a  volume  of  sermons,  entitled 


Contolation  ;  in  DUeounet  on  Select  Timet,  ad- 
dreued  to  the  tuffering people  of  God  ;  ThougKtt 
onFbmil]/  Worehip,  andPlain  WortUtca  Young 
Commiinioant.  His  love  of  literature,  and  activity 
as  a  thinker  and  student,  have  been  shown  ia 
numerous  contributions  to  the  Biblical  Beper- 
tory,  in  various  brief  essays  which  have  ap- 
pearad  in  the  Netiark  Daily  Adtertitfr  and  7%s 
Literary  World,  under  the  title  of  Oaeari^ttii. 
Ad  a  aeholar,  he  is  one  of  the  most  exact  aod 
finished  men  of  the  day. 

The  "  Biblical  Repertory  and  Princeton  Re- 
Tiew,"9uoh  being itsfinaltiHe,is  theiililest of  eiist- 
ing  American  theological  quarteriies,  having  now 
renched  its  thirty-first  volume.  It  was  begun  by 
Professor  Hodge  in  182G,  and  has,  with  small  in- 
tervals, remiuned  nnder  his  able  hand  tJU  the  pre- 
sent time.  It  has  been  regarded  as  the  accredited 
organ  of  the  Westminster  CalvinisU  and  Presby- 
terians, and  has  exercised  a  formidable  influence; 
but  its  tone  in  regard  to  Slavery  has  made  it  espe- 
cially unsavory  to  tlie  abotitiui lists.  In  the  "  Bri- 
tish Foreign  Theologicai  Eeview,"  of  Edinbnrgb, 
for  1851-3,  more  tlion  a  dozen  of  the  articles  re- 
published are  from  the  Princeton  Keview.  For 
many  years  together  it  was  the  vehicle  for  the 
meet  elaborate  dissertattons  of  Miller,  Brecken- 
ridge,  Dod,  Hodge,  the  Alexanders,  and  other 
well  known  Presbyterians. 

The  Eev.  Allwrt  B.  Dod,  D.D.,  was  one  of  the 
most  hrilliimt  writers  for  tliis  woric,  though  he 
did  not  live  to  accomplish  that  authorship  for 
which  he  was  bo  well  pro])ared.  He  was  for  some 
years  professor  of  Mathematics  iji  Princeton  Col- 
lege, where  ho  shared  the  intimacy  and  the  fame 
of  such  men  as  Henry,  now  of  the  Smithsonian  In- 
stitution, audTorrey,  the  great  botanist  uf  Ameriotk 
Dod  was  a  man  of  letters  as  well  as  science,  a  keen 
metaphy><ician,  pious  divine,  an  eloquent  preacher, 
acaptivatingoonverser.  and  a  writer  of  eqnol  argu- 
mentative and  sarcastic  power.  He  died  unex- 
pectedly in  tho  spring-tide  of  a  groat  repntation, 
in  the  year  1840.  Some  of  Dr.  Dod's  admirable 
piodnctions  have  been  cnlleoted  in  a  volume  enlj- 
tJed  "Princeton  Edeaj-s." 

Professor  Joseph  A.  Alexander,  of  the  Theologi* 
cal  Seminary  at  Princeton,  i^  the  author  of  a  valua- 
ble Commentarj/  on  the  Ptalm*,  following  the  ex- 
positionofHengsten1>erg;*a(7rit»ai^^0i»ni«n(<ir^ 
onthePropheeteiofJiaiah;  and  an  abridgment  of 
the  some,  with  a  volome  on  I'rimitive  Chwroh  Go- 
vernment. 


ler  the  wenei?  with 
converaant  in  early  li/e  has  any  couBiderable  effect 
on  the  character  of  the  mind,  is  a  questioa  not  easily 
determined.  It  would  be  easy  to  theoriie  on  the 
■nbjeet;  end  fonnerty  I  indulged  in  mnny  tucnhra 
tions,  wliich  at  the  time  seemed  plausible,  all  tend 
ing  to  the  coucliuion  thatminda  developed  under  the 
constant  view  end  impreMion  of  grand  or  pictur- 
eaqne  scenery  miiit  in  vigour  uid  fertility  of  imagi- 
nation be  greatly  enporior  to  tiosB  who  spend  their 
J'outh  in  dark  alley*,  or  in  the  crowded  streets  of  ■ 
arge  cHy,  when  Uie  ooly  objects  wbioh  coaatantly 
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who  eaanot  open  bk  ey«  vitbont  seeing  tublime 
peaks,  penetrating  beyond  the  clouds,  stupendous 
rocks,  and  deep  and  dark  caverns,  enclosed  by  frigbtr 
All  precipices,  thought  I,  must  possess  a  vivid  im- 
pression of  the  scenes  of  natnre,  dv  which  he  will  be 
distinguished  from  those  bom  and  brought  up  in  the 
city,  or  in  the  dull,  monotonous  plain,  where  there 
is  neither  g^ndeur  nor  variety.  Perhaps  tliere  might 
be  a  little  vanity  mingled  with  these  speculations,  as 
it  was  my  lot  to  draw  the  first  breath  of  life  at  the 
foot  of  a  lofty  mountain,  and  on  the  bank  of  a  roar- 
ing mountain  torrent ;  where  the  startling  reveille 
was  often  the  hideous  howling  of  hungry  wolves. 
But  when  I  attempted  to  recollect  whether  I  had,  in 
the  dbys  of  childhood,  ever  experienced  any  sensible 
impression  from  the  erandeur  of  surrounding  objects, 
or  tuad  ever  been  led  to  contemplate  these  objects  of 
nature  with  any  strong  emotion,  I  could  not  satisfy 
myself  that  any  thing  of  this  sort  had  ever  occurred. 
The  only  reminiscence  was  of  impressions  made  by 
the  novelty  of  some  object,  not  before  seen  ;  or  some 
fiuicied  resemblance  to  something  with  which  I  was 
Ismiliar.  Two  mountains,  somewhat  remarkable, 
were  frequently  surveyed  by  me  with  delight ;  the 
House  Mountain,  and  the  Jump  Mountain  ;  both  ap- 
pertaining to  a  ridge,  called  in  the  valley  the  North 
Mountain.  The  first  of  these  is  a  beautiful  mountain 
whieh  stands  out  at  some  distance  from  the  main 
ridge,  and  from  tlie  middle  of  the  valley  exhibits 
something  of  the  shape  and  ai>i>earance  of  a  house. 
From  Lexington  nncf  its  vicinity,  the  view  of  this 
mountain  is  pleasant  and  imposing.  The  idea  of  its 
resemblance  to  a  house  took  strong  hold  of  my  ima- 
gination ;  and  especially  because  at  the  western  end 
there  was  the  resemblance  of  a  shed,  which  corres- 
ponded with  such  an  appendage  to  the  house  in 
which  my  childhood  was  spent  And  now,  when  I 
revisit  the  place  of  my  nativity,  whilst  almost  every 
thing  else  is  changed,  the  House  Mountain  remains 
the  snme,  and  I  ffaze  upon  it  with  that  peculinr  emo- 
tion which  attends  the  calling  up  in  a  hvely  manner 
the  thoughts  and  impressions  of^  infancy.  The  idea 
of  a  perfect  resemblance  to  a  house  was  so  deefkly 
imprinted  on  my  niind,  in  relation  to  this  mountain, 
ttiat  I  was  greatly  discomposed  and  dbturbcd  in  my 
thoughts,  when  a  boy,  by  having  occasion  to  travd 
a  few  miles  towards  the  east  end  of  the  mountain, 
and  finding  that  every  resemblance  of  a  house  was 
gone ;  and  when  instead  of  one  beautiful,  uniform 
mountain,  as  smooth  and  steep  as  the  roof  of  a  house, 
1  now  beheld  two  rough-looking  spurs,  separated  at 
a  considerable  distance  fh)m  each  other.  This  obli- 
teration of  a  plensing  idea  fkx>m  the  mind  was  pain- 
ful ;  and  whenever  I  was  in  a  situation  to  see  the 
mountain  under  this  aspect,  the  unpleasant  impres- 
sion was  renewed.  Every  traveller  among  moun- 
tains must  have  noticed  how  remarkably  they  vary 
their  appearances,  ns  he  changes  his  position ;  and 
not  only  so,  but  from  the  same  site  a  prominent 
mountain  eidiibits  a  wonderful  variety  of  aspects  ac- 
cording to  the  state  of  the  atmosphere.  Inis  I  be- 
lieve is  what  is  called  looming,  and  was  much  noticed 
by  Mr.  Jefferson  teom  Monticello,  particularly  in  re- 
lation to  that  remarkable  isolated  mountain,  called 
WilWs,  which  elevates  its  head  to  a  oon^erable 
height,  at  a  great  distance  from  any  other  mountain 
or  hilL 

But  to  retom  to  my  favourite,  the  House  Moun- 
tain. In  the  days  of  my  childhood — and  perhaps  it 
is  still  the  case  this  mountain  was  commonly  burnt 
over  every  year;  that  is,  the  dnr  leaves  on  the 
ground  were  burnt  When  the  fire  extended  in  a 
long  crooked  string  along  the  side  of  the  mountain, 
ana  especially  when  near  the  top,  the  appearance 
was  grand  and  beautilUl  in  a  veiy  dark  mght    It 


had  all  the  appearance  of  a  simg  fire  in  the  dew  ; 
and  whenever  it  occurred,  greaUy  attracted  and  ae- 
lighted  the  boys.  It  was  in  those  days  held  as  m 
maxim  among  Doys,  that  no  one  ever  had  ase^ided. 
or  could  ascend  to  the  rid^e  or  snramit  of  the  House 
Mountain ;  but  since  that  time  I  understand  that  not 
only  men,  but  women,  have  been  sneeessful  in  reaeh- 
ing  the  top ;  and  have  thence  surveyed  the  varied 
and  delightful  landscape  of  the  valley,  with  ka  vil- 
lages, and  its  farms,  its  rivers  and  smaller  streama. 
I  can  scarcely  conceive  of  a  pleasonter  prospect  thaa 
that  which  mi^ht  be  enjoy  ea  from  the  sunomit  of  the 
House  Mountain. 

As  to  the  Jump  Mountain,  it  was  oidy  occasional^ 
that  I  got  a  view  of  it ;  and  although  the  deaeent  m 
very  abrupt  on  the  north  lide,  so  tluit  the  top  of  the 
mountain  actually  seems  to  projeot,  my  roiM  would 
have  received  a  uighter  impression  from  it,  had  not 
the  first  view  of  it  been  associated  wi^  a  story  told 
me  by  an  older  boy,  that  the  reason  why  it  was  call- 
ed- the  Jump  Mountain,  was  because,  nt  a  certain 
time,  a  man  had  actually  jumped  off  the  top  of  the 
mountain,  and  fallen  dead  at  its  foot  This  made  a 
deep  impression  on  my  mind,  and  although  I  have 
seen  the  mountain  hundreds  of  times  sinee,  I  believe 
I  never  sow  it  without  thinking  of  the  man  who  took 
such  an  awful  leap.  When  t^t  q>eeie8  of  taste  is 
developed  which  delight^  in  landscapes,  I  have  not 
been  sole,  with  any  precision,  to  ascertain.  As  far 
as  my  own  experience  goes,  or  rather  as  far  as  me- 
mory furnishes  me  with  facts,  I  think  tliat  while  a 
boy  at  school,  I  had  no  consciousness  of  the  exereiss 
of  any  such  fiuiulty.  The  love  of  novelty  is  almost 
coeval  with  our  existence ;  but  the  love  of  the  beau- 
ties of  nature  is  slow  in  its  development,  and  when 
there  is  no  culture,  it  is  often  scarcely  observable  in 
mature  oge.  Some  men  cast  their  eye  over  a  lovely 
landscape  with  as  little  emotion  as  is  experienced  by 
the  horses  on  which  they  ride.  The  only  thought 
perhaps  is,  how  rich  the  land  t  how  many  oarrels  of 
corn,  or  hogsheads  of  tobacco,  or  bushels  of  wheat, 
might  be  raised  here  to  the  acre  t  And  even  the 
horse  will  experience  an  emotion  as  elevated  as  his 
rider^s,  if  there  should  happen  to  be  a  good  elover 
field  in  sight  As  it  relates  to  objects  of  sublimit^, 
I  have  found  it,  except  in  a  few  cases,  difficult  to  dis- 
tinguish this  emotion  from  mere  wonder,  or  admira- 
tion. But  in  this  same  valley,  and  not  very  remote 
from  the  objects  of  which  I  have  ^>oken,  there  is  one 
which,  I  think,  produces  the  feehnf  which  is  deno- 
minated the  sublime,  more  definitely  and  sensibly 
than  any  that  I  have  ever  seen.  I  refer  to  the  Na- 
tural Bridge,  from  which  the  county  takes  its  nam^ 
It  is  not  my  object  to  desciibe  this  extraordinary 
lusut  naturest  as  it  maV  be  called  In  fact,  no  re- 
prei<«ntation  which  can  be  given  by  the  pen  or  pen- 
cil can  convey  any  adequate  idea  of  the  olgect,  or 
one  that  will  nave  the  least  tendency  to  produce  the 
emotion  excited  by  a  view  of  the  olject  itselt  There 
are  some  things,  tnen,  which  the  traveller,  however 
doqueiit,  cannot  communicate  to  his  readerei  All  I 
intend  is,  to  mention  the  effect  produced  by  a  sight 
of  the  Natural  Bridge  on  my  own  mind.  When  a 
boy  of  fourteen  or  fifteen,  I  first  visited  thia  curiosi- 
ty. Having  stood  on  the  top,  and  looked  down  into 
the  deep  chasm  above  and  below  the  bridge,  witiiont 
any  new  or  very  strong  emotions,  as  the  sc^ie  bors 
a  resemblance  to  many  which  are  eommon  to  tlu4 
country,  I  descended  by  the  uisual  circuitous  path  to 
tiie  bottom,  and  came  upon  the  stream  or  bro^soms 
distance  below  the  bridge.  The  first  view  which  I 
obtained  of  the  beautiful  and  elevated  blue  limestoBe 
arch,  springing  up  to  the  clouds,  produced  an  emotion 
entirely  new  ;  the  feeling  was  as  though  something 
within  sprung  up  to  a  great  height  by  a  undof  sodden 
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pondenoe,  liow  hia  oonMitutionnl  vivacity  and 
hearty  sensibility  kept  him  mwiiimny  to  the  last 
The  HCUteneu  of  mind  and  fci'ling  which  gave 
poignancy  to  his  sufferings  in  the  lose  of  his 
fatnilj — Ma  and  two  daughtei-s— and  the  dorline 
of  licaltli,  ooabled  him  also  at  titnea  to  rise  Ku\>e- 
rior  to  these  woes,  and  from  tlie  iiiomeDta  of  hap- 
piness to  extract  a  keener  and  purer  enjoyment 
tluin  ia  known  tu  tlioEie  who  get  tiirough  life  with 
fewer  pains  and  dulliT  pleaiiiren.  The  southern 
temperament  lives  in  Wirt's  writings;  luinriant, 
prodigal,  self-reproachful  for  its  iiiicertwn  pursuit 
of  ailvantages,  imperfec-t  because  ilsown  atandarU 
is  high— but  colored  with  a  warm  flush  of  feeling. 
Of  these  literary  productions,  the  earliest  was 
h\a,Letteno/  the  Briluh  Spy,  published  in  the 
autumn  of  IBOS  in  tlie  ArgTu,  a  daily  newsjiaper, 
at  Richmond.  Tliey  were  ten  in  number,  written 
under  tlie  mask  of  papers  left  by  a  travelling 
member  of  the  British  Parliament  in  the  bed- 
chaniber  of  his  inn,  at  a  Heajiort  town  of  Vii^ 
ginio,  and  tlieir  purpose  was  simply  literary 
recreniiun.  There  are  some  local  descriptions  and 
some  scientific  apecnlation  in  the  manner  of  J^- 
Jer$oa't  NoUi  on  Virginia,  but  the  papers  are 
mainly  occupieil  with  the  writer's  Btudies  of  elo- 
quence and  observation  of  the  leading  public 
speakera  of  the  country.  The  sketch  of  tlie  aer- 
mon  in  the  woods  hj  the  blind  preacher,  James 
Waddell,  has  entered  into  the  common  currency 
of  American  literature.  The  book  waa  very  suc- 
cessful on  its  publicAtion,  deriving  itfl  interest 
from  its  nutices  of  individuals  in  a  clost^ical  form. 
It  passed  through  a  number  of  editions.* 


_  kn  EDffhfth  copT  b«rDT«  m, 
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In  1604,  Wirt  fiirther  gavo  vent  to  bis  litenuy 
inolinatjons  by  the  publication  of  some  essays  id 
the  Riehmond  Engvirer,  with  the  title  of  TA« 
Saifibow,  >vhich  Wfre  atli-rwarda  collected  into  » 
volume.  His  Old  BaeMor,  coinmenoed  in  ISIO, 
waa  on  uidertaking  of  a  similar  oliaracter,  a  tcriea 
of  eaeays  on  the  model  of  the  ^teetator,  which 
ran  thrDugh  thirty-Utree  nnmbars  of  the  aaroe 
journal.  The  friL-nds  who  contribnted  to  tliia 
jtNDt  affair,  which  sustained  SMoethir^  of  »  diK- 
niatic  character,  were  Dabney  Carr,  whose  letXer 
from  Sqnaretoes  was  much  admired  in  the   Vir- 

faia  circle;  Dr.  Frank  Carr,  Mie  Galen  ;  Rkhanl 
Parker,  the  AUred  ;  I>r.  Girardin.  the  UeJ- 
moth,  of  the  plan,  with  other  contributions  by 
Judge  Tucker,  David  Watson,  and  Mr.  George 
Tucker.  The  papers  were  published  in  two 
volume:!  in  1812,  and  were  favorably  received, 
reaching  a  third  edition  iu  1818.  In  the  acardty 
of  American  productioDS  at  that  day,  a  work  trf 
this  character  was  set  in  bolder  relief  than  it 
would  be  at  preauit. 

The  topics  discussed  are  tlie  old  ^rievancea  <rf 
the  conlsinptuouB  reports  of  Enghsli  travellm 
in  the  oountry,  and  the  utijiMt  criticism  thereapoa 
in  the  foreign  reviews ;  female  character  and  edn- 
cotion,  with  pleasant  glimjises  of  the  old  Bache' 
lor'a  niece,  Rosalie ;  sketches  of  the  manners  and 
thoughts  of  Vii^nia,  and,  above  all.  a  dit'cmsioii 
of  the  line  arts,  their  means  of  deve.Vtpment  and 
influences,  particularly  in  relation  to  oratoi7 — 
always  a  favorite  topic  with  Wirt— of  t&a  bar,  the 
senate,  or  the  pulpit. 

The  Slefdia  of  the  Lift  and  Charatiier  of 
Patrick  Benry,  the  most  important  in  ilB  sub- 
ject and  interest  of  Wirt's  literary  produdjona, 
had  been  oommenced  in  1804,  under  the  aliniulns 
of  the  praise  awarded  to  the  author's  peiK^tal 
tkclchee  in  the  BritUh  Spu.  The  difficulties  of 
the  nnderlaking,  in  the  first  place,  to  ^  th« 
material,  and  in  tlie  ne\t  to  master  it  in  a  sober, 
historical  style,  arc  plcosantly  reconnted  by  him 
in  a  letter  to  Judge  Carr  in  1815,  when  tlie  wort 
waa  nearly  completed,'  From  hearing  so  much 
of  the  specchce  of  Henry,  and  finding  so  few  of 
them  recorileii,  he  thougnt  at  one  time  of  writins 
them  out  from  invention,  in  the  style  of  Boltaana 
the  ancient  historians.  As  it  wa-i,  his  work  did 
not  pass  witliont  a  jest  from  liia  friend  Jc&niou, 
who  ountributcd  to  it 

The  life  of  Henry  appearetl  at  last  in  1617.  It 
took  at  once  its  position  «s  one  of  tlie  most  ani- 
mated  biographical  works  in  our  history,  though 
the  warmth  ot  its  coloring  has  been  objected 
to,  not  without  some  reason,  by  the  critica. 
The  Bober  narrative  of  the  historian  sonietitnes 
breaks  into  the  canter  of  the  iun-addreesing 
lawyer  or  the  atamp-spesking  )iolitician.  There 
is  an  appearance  of  eking  out  the  somewhat 
scanty  material  by  rhetorical  e&ct.    It  is  tut 
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likely,  however,  tbat  the  latter  has  ii^jured  its 
popalar  reception.  The  work  glows  with  the 
southern  heart  of  the  writer,  and  in  spite  of  all 
defects  continues  to  charm  the  reader.  It  has 
dramatic  power,  with  insight  into  character;  and 
has  certjdnly  done  much  to  stamp  the  permanent 
impre^ion  on  the  popular  heart  and  mind  of  its 
illustrious  subject.  Fortunately  for  the  writer's 
own  memory,  his  biography  has  found  a  congenial 
pen  in  the  ample  narrative  and  affectionate  zeal 
of  his  friend  Kertnedy. 

In  1826,  oh  the  nineteenth  of  October,  the 
anniversary  of  the  surrender  at  York  and  of  the 
birthday  of  Adams,  he  delivered  in  the  Hall  of 
Representatives,  in  the  capitol,  his  Eulogy  on 
Adams*  and  Jefferson,  which  was  characterized  by 
his  usual  fervor. 

In  1880,  Wirt  delivered  an  admirable  address 
before  the  literary  Societies  of  Rutgers  College, 
in  which  he  exhibited,  with  eloquence  atid  feel- 
ing, the  final  absolute  condition  of  education  being 
a  work  of  self-culture,  and  urged  upon  his  young 
hearers  the  necessity  of  a  zealous  labor,  a  purpose 
and  disposition  in  harmony  with  tlie  country, 
decision  of  character,  and  a  manly,  high-toned 
ambition. 

Ill  the  same  year  he  pronounced  a  discourse  at 
Baltimore,  on  the  28th  October,  on  occasion  of  a 
pnblic  celebration  of  the  French  Revolution  of 
that  date. 

At  one  time  Wirl — is  what  American  author 
has  not? — meditated  a  production  in  the  drama,  a 
sentimental  comedy,  which  he  had  promised  to 
the  daughter  of  the  actor  Greene,  a  young  lady 
who  peiTshed  at  the  burning  of  the  Richmond 
Theatre  in  1811.  The  play  was  written,  and  is 
still  in  manuscript,  entitled  The  Path  of  Pleasure, 
In  doubt  whether  he  should  pubhsh  it  or  not,  the 
author  consulted  his  friends.  A  letter  of  Judge 
Tucker  in  reply  is  preserved. 

It  would  be  doing  injustice  to  Wirt's  hterary 
activity  to  pass  over  the  extensive  series  of 
letters  preserved  in  the  Memoirs  of  Kennedy.  <. 
He  was  a  diligent  and  painstaking  correspondent; 
hb  letters  containing  passages  of  description,  cri- 
ticism, humor,  and  sentiment  equal  to  the  best  in 
his  writings.  They  are  written  to  members  of 
his  &mily,  his  wife,  his  daughters,  and  his  old 
friends,  Francis  W.  Gilmer,  Dabney  Oarr,  William' 
Pope,  and  his  law  student  S.  Teackle  Wallis,  to 
whom  he  addressed  an  admirable  letter  on  read- 
ingand  habits  of  study.* 

Wirt  was  deeply  affected  by  the  death  of  his 
daughter  Agnes,  at  the  age  of  sixteen,  in  1831, 
and  gave  expression  to  his  feelings  in  a  memoir 
of  her,  of  which  Mr.  Kennedy,  his  biographer, 
gives  this  most  tenderly  touched  passage  : — 
^^  Toung  as  she  was,  she  seemed  to  be  the  seal 
and  connecting  bond  of  the  whole  familv.  Her 
voice,  her  smile,  her  animated  graoeM  move- 
ments, her  countless  little  acts  and  expressions  of 
kindness  and  of  love,  those  *  small  sweet  cour- 
tesies of  life,'  which  she  was  so  continually  ren- 
dering to  all  around  her,  and  with  such  exquisite 
ffrace  of  manner,  had  made  her  nece>sary  to  the 
individual  happiness  of  every  member  of  the 
household.    When  she  was  lost  to  us,  it  was  as 
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if  the  keystone  of  the  arch  had  been  removed. 
There  was  a  healthfulness  in  the  glow  of  her 
fresh  and  young  affections,  which  animated  the 
rigid  nerves  of  age,  and  a  pleasantness  and  beauty 
in  the  play  of  her  innocent  thoughts  and  feelings, 
which  could  snioothe  the  brow  ot  care,  and  light 
up  a  smile  even  in  the  face  of  sorrow.  To  me  she 
was  not  only  the  companion  of  my  studies,  but 
the  sweetener  of  my  toils.  The  painter,  it  is  said, 
relieved  his  aching  eyes  by  looking  on  a  curtain 
of  green.  My  mind,  in  its  hoar  of  deepest  fatigue, 
required  no  other  refreshment  than  one  glance  at 
my  beloved  child  as  she  sat  beside  me."  Mr. 
Kennedy  compares  this  expression  of  feeling  with 
a  similar  tribute  on  a  like  ooonsioa  in  John 
Evelyn'^  Diary.   • 

In  his  personal  qtialities  Wirt  was  most  happily 
constituted  of  a  warm  genial  temperament,  sus- 
ceptible alike  to  humor  and  sentiment,  of  strong 
devotional  feeling,  devoted  to  his  friends  and 
family,  and  with  the  orator's  gifts  for  the  public, 
of  a  manly  countenance,  a  fine  musical  voice,  and 
a  graceful  gesture.  He  was  a  good  classical 
scholar,  well  versed  in  English  literature,  a  hearty 
reader.  At  the  bar,  his  eminent  professional 
reputation  is  preserved  with  the  annals  of  our 
highest  courts,  and  in  some  of  their  most  impor- 
tant causes. 


tXHm  WADDSLL,   TEM   BLIKD    PSSACHl 
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I  have  been,  my  dear  S  ,  on  an  excursion 
through  the  ccmntries  which  lie  alonff  the  eastern 
side  of  the  Blue  Ridge.  A  general  description  of 
that  couutiT  and  its  inhabitants  may  form  the  Bub* 
ject  of  a  future  letter.  For  the  present,  I  must 
entertain  you  with  an  account  of  a  mont  singular 
and  interesting  adventure,  which  I  met  with,  in  the 
course  of  the  tour. 

It  was  one  Sunday,  as  I  travelled  through  the 
county  of  Orange,  tnat  my  eye  was  caught  by  a 
cluster  of  horses  tied  near  a  ruinous,  old,  wooden 
house,  in  the  forest,  not  far  from  the  road  side. 
Having  frequently  seen  such  objects  before,  in 
travelling  through  these  states,  I  had  no  difficulty 
in  understanding  that  this  was  a  place  of  religious 
worship. 

Devotion  alone  should  have  stopped  me,  to  join  in 
the  duties  of  the  congregation ;  out  I  must  confess, 
that  curiosity,  to  hear  the  preacher  of  such  a  wilder- 
ness, was  not  the  least  of  my  motives.  On  entering, 
I  was  struck  with  his  preternatural  appearance,  he 
was  a  tall  and  very  spare  old  man ;  his  head,  which 
was  covered  with  a  white  linen  cap,  his  shrivelled 
hands,  and  his  voice,  were  nil  shaking  under  the  in- 
fluence of  a  palsy ;  and  a  few  moments  ascertained 
to  me  that  he  was  perfectly  blind. 

The  ^rst  emotions  which  touched  mj  breast,  were 
those  of  mingled  pity  and  veneration.  But  ah! 
sacred  God !  how  soon  were  nil  my  feelings  changed  I 
The  lips  of  Plato  were  never  more  worthy  of  a 

Erognostic  swarm  of  bees,  than  were  the  lips  of  this 
oly  roan  1  It  was  a  day  of  the  administrhtion  of 
the  sacrament ;  and  his  subject,  of  course,  was  the 
possion  of  our  Saviour.  I  had  heard  the  subject 
nandled  a  thousand  times:  I  had  thought  it  ex- 
hausted long  ng^.  Little  did  I  suppose,  that  in  the 
wild  woods  of  America,  I  was  to  meet  with  a  man 
whose  eloquence  would  give  to  this  topic  a  new  and 
more  sublime  pathos,  tiian  I  had  ever  before  wit- 
nessed. 
As  he  descended  from  the  pulpit,  to  distribute  tb« 
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mystie  symbols,  there  wm  a  peouliar,  a  more  than 
human  eoleninil^  in  bis  air  ana  maimer  which  made 
my  blood  run  cokl,  and  my  whole  frame  shiver. 

He  then  drew  a  picture  of  the  sufferings  of  our 
Saviour ;  his  trial  Wore  Pilate ;  his  ascent  up  Cal- 
vary; his  crucifixion,  and  his  death.  I  knew  the 
whole  history ;  but  never,  until  then,  had  I  heard 
the  circumstances  so  selected,  so  arranged,  so  co- 
loured I  It  was  all  new :  and  I  seemed  to  have 
heard  it  for  the  first  time  in  my  life.  His  enuncia- 
tion was  so  deliberate,  that  his  voice  trembled  on 
every  ^vllable  ;  and  every  heart  in  the  assembly 
trembled  in  unison.  His  peculiar  phrases  had  that 
force  of  descriptien  that  the  original  scene  appeared 
to  be,  at  that  moment,  aeting  Imore  our  eyea  We 
•aw  the  very  Imcb  of  the  Jews :  the  staring,  fright- 
fyl  distortions  of  malice  and  rage.  We  saw  the 
buffet ;  my  soul  kindled  with  a  flame  of  indignation ; 
and  my  hands  were  involuntarily  and  convulsively 
elinched. 

But  when  he  came  to  touch  on  the  patience,  the 
forgiving  meekness  of  our  Saviour ;  when  he  drew, 
to  the  life,  his  blessed  eyes  streaming  in  tenrs  to 
heaven;  his  voice  breathing  to  God,  a  soft  and 
eentie  prayer  of  pardon  on  his  enemies,  **  Father, 
rorgive  them,  for  they  know  not  what  they  do" — 
the  voice  of  the  preacher,  which  had  all  along  fid- 
tered,  grew  fidnter  and  fninter,  until  his  utterance 
being  entirely  obstructed  by  the  force  of  his  feel- 
ings, he  raised  his  handkerchief  to  his  eyes,  and 
bun^  int«>  a  loud  and  irrepressible  flood  of  griet 
The  effect  is  inconceivable.  The  whole  house  re- 
sounded with  the  mingled  groans,  and  sobs,  and 
shrieks  of  the  congregation. 

It  was  some  time  before  the  tumult  had  sub- 
sided, so  fiu*  as  to  permit  him  to  proeeeii  Indeed, 
judging  by  the  usual,  but  fallacious  standard  of  my 
own  weakness,  I  began  to  be  very  uneasy  for  the 
situntiou  of  the  preacher.  For  I  could  not  conceive, 
how  he  would  be  able  to  let  his  audience  down 
from  the  hei^^ht  to  which  he  had  wound  thein, 
without  impairing  the  solemnity  and  dignity  of  his 
subjeot,  or  perhapa  shocking  them  by  the  abrupt- 
ness of  the  rail.  JBut — no ;  the  descent  was  as  beau- 
tiful and  sublime,  as  the  elevation  had  been  rapid 
and  entiiusiastic 

The  first  sentenee,  with  whieh  he  broke  the  awful 
silence,  was  a  quotation  from  Rousseau,  "  Socrates 
died  like  a  philosopher,  but  Jesus  Christ,  like  a 

God  r* 

I  despair  of  giving  you  any  idea  of  the  ^ect  pro- 
duced Dy  this  short  sentence,  unless  you  could  per- 
feotly  conceive  the  whole  manner  of  the  man,  as 
well  as  Uie  peculiar  crisis  in  the  discourse.  Never 
before  did  I  completely  understand  what  Demos- 
thenes meant  by  laying  such  stress  on  delivery. 
You  are  to  bring  before  you  the  venerable  figure  of 
the  preacher ;  his  blindness,  constantly  recalling  to 
your  recollection  old  Homer,  Ossian  and  Milton, 
and  associating  with  his  performance,  the  mdan- 
eholy  grandeur  of  their  geniuses;  you  are  V>  ima- 
gine that  you  hear  his  slow,  solemn,  well-accented 
enunciation,  and  his  voice  of  affecting,  trembling 
melody ;  you  are  to  remember  the  pitch  of  passion 
and  enthusiasm  to  which  the  congp*egatioii  were 
raised;  and  tiien,  the  few  minutes  of  portentous, 
death-like  silence  which  reigned  throughout  the 
house ;  the  preacher  removing  his  white  handker- 
chief from  his  aged  &ce,  ^even  yet  wet  from  the 
recent  torrent  of  his  tearsi^  and  slowly  stretching 
ibrtii  the  palsied  hand  which  holds  it,  begins  the 
sentence,  **  Socrates  died  like  a  philosopher'* — ^then 
pausinff,  raising  his  other  hand,  pressing  them  both 
clasped  together,  with  warmth  and  energy  to  his 
breast^  Ufting  hia  "  aigfatlesB  balls"  to  heaven,  and 


pouring  his  whole  soul  into  his  tremulous 
**  but  Jesus  Christ— like  a  God !"  If  he  bad  been 
indeed  and  in  truth  an  angel  of  light,  the  effect 
could  scarcely  have  been  more  divine. 

Whatever  I  had  been  able  to  conceive  of  the  sub- 
limity of  Massillon,  or  the  force  of  Bourdaloue,  had 
fallen  far  short  of  the  power  which  I  felt  ftom  the 
delivery  of  this  simple  sentence.  Hie  blood,  wbi<A 
just  before  had  rushed  in  a  hurricane  upon  mT 
brain,  and,  in  the  violence  and  agony  of  my  foa- 
ings,  had  held  my  whole  system  in  su^>enEe,  Dotr 
ran  back  into  my  heart,  with  a  sei|sation  which  I 
cannot  deeeribe--a  kind  of  shuddering  delieiona 
horror!  The  paroxysm  of  blended  pity  and  indi^ 
nation,  to  which  I  had  been  tmnsported,  subsided 
into  the  deepest  self-abasement,  humility  and  adorsr 
tion.  I  had  just  been  lacerated  and  dissolved  by 
sympathy,  for  our  Saviour  as  a  fellow  creature  ;  bat 
now,  with  fear  and  trembling,  I  adored  him  ae— **  a 
Godr  , 

If  this  description  give  you  the  impression,  that 
this  incompamble  minister  bad  anjrthing  of  shallow, 
theatrical  trick  in  his  manr.er,  it  does  him  great  io- 
jnstiee.  I  have  never  seen,  in  any  other  orator, 
such  n  union  of  eiraplictty  and  majesty.  He  has  not 
a  gesture,  an  attitude  or  an  aecent,  to  which  he  does 
not  seem  forced,  by  the  sentiraetit  which  be  is  ex- 
pressing. His  mina  is  too  serious,  too  eameet,  too 
solieitous,  and,  at  the  same  time,  too  dignified,  to 
stoop  to  artifice.  Although  as  fiu*  removed  from 
ostentation  as  a  man  can  be,  yet  it  is  dear  frcmi  the 
train,  the  style  and  substance  of  his  thoughts,  that 
he  is  not  only  a  very  polite  scholar,  but  a  man  of 
extensive  and  profound  erudition.  I  was  forcibly 
struck  with  a  short,  yet  beautiful  character  whi^ 
he  drew  of  our  learned  and  amiable  countrrman.  Sir 
Robert  Boyle :  he  spoke  of  him,  as  if  **  his  noble 
mind  had,  even  before  death,  divested  herself  of  all 
influence  from  his  frail  tabernacle  of  flesh ;"  and 
called  him,  in  his  peculiarly  emphatic  and  impres- 
siv^manner,  "  a  pure  intelligence:  the  link  between 
men  and  angels." 

This  man  nas  been  before  my  imagination  ahnoat 
ever  since.  A  thousand  times,  as  I  rode  along,  I 
dropped  the  reins  of  my  bridle,  stretched  forth  my 
^  hand,  and  tried  to  imitete  his  quotation  from  Rous- 
'  seau ;  a  thousand  times  1  abandoned  the  attempt  in 
despair,  and  felt  persuaded  that  his  peculiar  manner 
and  power  arose  from  an  energy  of  soul,  which 
nature  could  give,  but  which  no  human  being  could 
justiy  copy.  In  Bhort,  he  seems  to  be  altogether  a 
being  of  a  former  age,  or  of  a  totally  different  nature 
from  the  rest  of  men.  As  I  reoalC  at  this  moment, 
several  of  his  awfully  stnkmg  attitudes,  the  chilUcg 
tide,  with  which  my  blood  begins  to  pour  along  my 
arteries,  reminds  me  of  the  emotions  prodac«l  by 
the  first  sight  of  Gray's  introductory  picture  of  his 
bard: 

On  a  Toek,  whoB&  bmgbtjr  brow. 

Fro wnt  o'er  old  Conway's  foaming  flood, 
Bobed  In  the  eablr  garb  of  wo, 

Witk  haggard  eyes  tb«  poet  stood ; 
(Loose  his  beard  and  huary  hair 

Streamed,  like  a  meteor,  to  the  troubled  air :) 
And  with  a  poefs  hand  and  prophet's  fire, 

Stiuek  the  deep  sorrows  of  Us  lyre. 

Guess  my  surprise,  when,  on  my  arrival  at  Rich- 
mond, and  mentioning  the  name  of  this  man,  I  found 
not  one  person  who  bad  ever  before  heard  of  Jawut 
Waddell  !!  Is  it  not  strange,  that  s^reh  a  geoiiis  as 
this,  so  aceompli^ed  a  scholar,  so  d>liie  an  orilor, 
should  be  permitted  to  languid  and  die  in  obeeuri^, 
within  ei^pty  miles  <^  the  metrcpo  is  of  Virgina  I 
To  me  it  IS  a  conclusive  argument,  either  that  the 
Virginians  have  no  taste  for  the  hi<!hcst  strains  of 
the  most  sublime  oratory,  or  that  they  are  destitute 
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of  a  mncli  more  important  quality,  the  love  of 
genuine  and  exalted  religion. 

VLOqVXSOM  OF  THB  VUhm—WWCm  TBM  OLD  BAOBILOS. 

I  cannot  present  to  my  readers  any  instance  of  a 
liappy  manner,  which  is  so  extensively  and  taml- 
liarly  known  as  that  of  Mr.  Cooper,  the  tragedian. 
Many  of  us  had  read  the  dagger  scene  in  Macbeth, 
a  hundred  times,  before  we  saw  that  inimitable 
actor,  and  had  supposed  that  we  had  perceived  all 
the  beauty  and  felt  all  the  force  of  the  passage 
But,  as  for  myself,  when  I  came  to  see  Mr.  Cooper 
in  that  scene,  all  that  I  had  perceived  and  felt  be- 
fore, became,  in  the  comparison,  so  tame  and  insipid, 
that  I  seemed,  nay  I  did^  for  the  first  time,  under^ 
stand  the  image  which  was  in  Shakespeare's  mind. 
The  horror-struck  attitude  and  countenance — the 
deep,  low,  agitated  whisper — "  Is  that  a  dagger  that 
I  see  before  me!" — ^the  desperate  convulsive  attempt 
to  clutch  it— the  increased  amazement  and  frenziad 
eonstemation  at  the  failure — his  eyes  starting  wild 
with  horror  from  thoir  orbits,  and  slowly  following 
the  motion  of  the  visionary  dagger  to  the  door  of 
Duncan's  chamber — "  thou  mA^W'st  me  the  way 
that  I  was  going** — altogether  had  such  an  effect  on 
me,  that  when  I  got  relief  by  the  momentary  disap- 
pearance of  the  dagger,  I  foupd  that  I  had  been  be- 
reaved of  my  breath — my  sinews  and  my  muscles 
had  been  strained  to  a  painful  extremity— and  I  felt 
my  hair  descending  and  setting  on  my  head,  for 
it  had  been  raised  by  sympathetic  horror — ^And, 
what  is  still  more  wonderful,  when  I  supposed  his 
power  of  action  exhausted  on  this  scene,  yet  when 
the  dagger  re-appears  at  the  door  of  Duncan*s  cham- 
ber. 

And  on  Its  blade  snd  dudfteon  goats  of  blood 
Wbieh  WM  not  50  before — 

It  was  clear  that  the  performer^s  resources  of  action 
-were  as  infinite  and  inexhaustible  as  the  wonderfhl 
genius  whose  effusions  he  was  painting  to  the  eye 
and  to  the  heart  His  attitude !  His  look  I  lliat 
x^hisper !  Tenfold  horrors  surrounded  him  1 1  It 
'was  the  most  blood-chiUing,  the  most  petrifying 
spectacle  I  ever  beheld  I  I  am  persuaded  that  hu- 
man nature  could  not  have  endured  the  agonizing 
stretch  of  the  nerves  to  which  this  master  of  his  art 
was  able  to  wind  his  audience  I  And  all  this,  be  it 
remembered,  was  the  work  of  manner, 

I  shall  be  asked  whether  I  propose  the  manner  of 
the  theatre  as  a  model  of  our  public  speakers  f  I 
Answer,  not  the  vicious  manner  of  the  theatre — not 
the  overloaded,  extravagant,  most  unnatural  gesticu- 
lation which  we  see  practised  on  the  stage.  %ut  let 
it  be  remembered,  that  this  mode  of  action  is  im- 

g roper  and  disgnsting  even'  on  the  stage  itself, 
hfljtespeare  has  given  the  true  rule  of  action,  which 
is  universal  in  its  application — "  Suit  the  action  to 
tbe  word,  the  word  to  the  action ;  with  this  special 
observance,  that  you  overstep  not  the  modesty  of 
nature.**  Now,  is  it  not  obvious  that  the  manner 
-which  would  be  chaste  and  natural  on  the  stage, 
would,  in  the  expreasian  of  the  same  nentimentt  be 
equally  chaste  and  natural  everywhere?  The  rea- 
son why  there  is  more  gesture  on  the  stage  than 
elsewhere,  is  because  plays  consist  almost  entirely 
of  emotion ;  in  the  pulpit,  senate,  and  bar,  argu- 
ment does  or  shoula  preponderate.  Now,  no  man, 
in  his  senses,  wonld  m  so  absurd  as  to  apply  the 
gesture  which  belongs  to  emotion,  to  the  delivery  of 
an  argument ;  for  that  would  not  be  to  **  suit  the  action 
to  the  word,  the  word  to  the  action" — Whence  the 
quantity  of  action  exhibited  on  the  stage  will  always 
naturally  and  properly  exceed  that  which  belongs  to 
any  other  theatre  of  public  speaking.    But  the  sub- 


jects sometimes  coincide-- arguments  are  found  hi 
plays — and  the  passions  often  appear,  and  properiy 
too,  in  the  pulpit,  senate,  and  bar — and  whereon  tiis 
subjects  do  coincide,  the  manner  should  Ve  the  same. 
Hence  it  is  that  the  manner  of  action  on  the  stage, 
as  exhibited  by  master  performers,  may  be  observed 
and  imitated  to  great  advantage.  Ministers  of  the 
gospel  may,  perhaps,  be  startled  at  a  proposition  so 
profane  as  tnat  they  should  attend  the  theatre ;  ohd 
disgusted  at  an  idea  so  absurd  as  that  they  shofuld 
transfer  the  manner  of  the  theatre  to  the  pulpit 
As  to  the  profanity  of  the  proposition,  their  acced- 
ing to  it  or  not  is  a  Question  between  themflfolres 
and  their  sovereign  juoge ;  I  am  not  afraid  of  the 
consequences  of  having  made  the  proposition.  I 
know  that  dramatic  composition  has  been  polluted 
by  the  most  shameful  licentiousness— on  the  exhibi- 
tion of  plays  of  that  character,  I,  who  am  no  divine, 
would  never  attend.  But  are  there  not.  On  ths 
other  hand,  plays  which  inculcate  the  loftiest,  the 
most  heroic,  tiie  most  Christian  virtues  f  What  sin 
would  be  committed  hv  their  attending  the  repre- 
sentation of  such  f  What  is  the  purpose  of  play- 
ing? Let  Shakespeare  answer  the  question— 
"  whose  end  both  at  the  first  and  now,  was  and  is, 
to  hold,  as  'twere,  the  mirror  up  to  nature;  to 
show  virtue  her  own  feature ;  scorn  her  own  image, 
and  the  very  age  and  body  of  the  time,  his  form  and 
pressure."  I  ask  if  the  same  be  not  also  a  part  of 
the  duty  of  the  pulpit;  and  when  the  dramatic 
writer  attains  this  purpose  purely,  I  cannot  discern 
what  possible  mischief  there  can  be  in  listening  to 
his  lectures.  Do  not  those  who  from  an  idea  of  its 
sinfulness  refuse  to  attend  the  theatre,  nevertheless 
read,  and  with  rapture  too,  the  plays  of  Shake- 
speare? If  they  do,  where  is  the  difference  in  point 
of  guilt  between  reading  the  plays  one's  self,  and 
hearing  them  read  or  recited  by  others  ?  It  is-  from 
my  purpose  to  pursue  this  disquisition  further.  As 
to  tne  other  branch  of  the  supposed  objection,  trans- 
ferring the  manner  of  the  tneatre  to  the  pulpit,  I 
will  take  the  liberty  to  say  that  the  transfer  of  all 
that  is  chaste  and  natural  would  give  to  the  pulpit, 
an  ease,  a  dignity,  an  animation,  and  en  interest  of 
which  at  present  it  stands  in  the  most  direful  need. 
Who  is  not  disgusted  with  the  stiffness,  the  for- 
mality, the  slow,  mechanically  measured  enunci- 
ation, the  nasal  melody,  the  fUfected  mouthings  or 
the  coarse  p»!6ticity,  the  ear-orudfying  sing-song, 
and  the  delirious  raving  and  shrieluug,  which  too 
often  degrade  the  pulpit  and  defeat  the  very  pur- 
pose of  the  institution  ?  Has  it  never  been  the  mis- 
lortune  of  the  reader  to  observe  in  what  an  infinite 
variety  of  ways  ministers  contrive  to  murder  that 
beautiful  and  sublime  exclamation  of  the  Psalmist— 
"  Holy,  holy,  holy.  Lord  God  of  Sabaothl  Heaven 
and  Earth  are  full  of  the  majesty  of  thy  glory  P 
One  will  recite  it  in  the  same  time  and  tone  that  he 
would  read  an  advertisement  in  a  newspaper;  ano- 
ther will  whine  over  it,  so  as  to  excite  just  ns  much 
interest  as  a  schoolboy  excites  in  whining  over  his 
lesson;  another,  with  a  smirk,  will  yelp  over  it, 
"  holy — ^holy— holy,"  as  if  he  had  just  started  the 
game,  to  the  great  amusement  of  his  congregation, 
who  feel  no  other  impulse  than  to  cry  "  hark  for- 
ward." I  have  no  patience  with  men  who  thus  in- 
dolently and  shameiuUy  neglect  the  cultivation  of  a 
correct  manner,  and  ascend  the  pulpit  only  to  mar, 
deform,  by  their  hideous  manner,  the  work  of  in- 
spiration— ^How  different  from  all  this  was  the  man- 
ner of  the  celebrated  J>uche,  the  chaplain  of  the  old 
Congress !  He  had  studied  the  language  of  nature 
in  the  cartoons  of  Raphael,  and  learned  from  them 
that  the  evangelic  character  loses  nothing  of  its 
dignity  by  the  boldest  attitude  and  most  impressive 
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Mst  of  featnresi  when  they  comport  with  th«  Mibject 
and  the  ooeaaioiu  He  had  read  the  saered  scrip- 
tures, too,  with  the  eye  of  geuius,  as  well  as  that  of 
faith ;  and  in  the  exclamation  just  referred  to,  it  was 
impoBgible  for  him  not  to  imagine  the  train  of  re- 
flection which  probably  led  to  it,  and  the  holy  yet 
enraptured  manner  in  which  it  broke  from  the  in- 
spired poet  To  recite  this  language  of  the  psalmist 
correctly,  it  was  necessary  to  recite  it  in  the  very 
■ph'it  in  which  it  was  first  conceived ;  and  in  doing 
so,  there  was  no  danger  that  a  man  of  taste  ana 
judj^ment  would  overstep  the  modesty  of  nature. 
There  are  probably  some  yet  alive,  beside  myselj^ 
who  will  remember  Duchei  mode  of  reciting  it. 
It  was  preceded  by  a  pause  in  which  his  eyes  were 
raised  with  fearful  awe,  as  if  contemplating  those 
glories  of  the  firmament  which  Daviil  Has  so  snb- 
hmely  depicted  in  die  19th  peahn — ^his  hands  were 
clasped  on  the  pulpit  before  him— the  admiration 
depicted  on  his  countenance,  g^dually  swelled  with 
the  truth  of  nature  into  a  bolder  expression,  as  the 
wonders  of  the  creation  seemed  to  pass  in  review 
before  him,  at  tiie  same  time  his  clasped  hands  were 
slowly  and  touchingly  removed  from  the  pulpit  to 
bis  breast — ^his  heart,  itself,  seemed  to  expand  with 
^e  augmenting  tide  of  his  sensations-^no  sound  was 
heard,  but  thut  of  the  throbbing  heart  and  convulsed 
breath — ^the  recitation  was  begun  slowly — and  in  a 
low  and  tremulous  voice,  as  if  repressed  by  the 
awful  presence  of  the  Deity,  himself,  '*  Holy  I  Holy  1 
Holy  I  Lord  Qod  of  Sabaoth  1**  then  his  hands  un- 
clasped, his  arms  a  little  opened,  and  raised 
**  Heaven !"  '  then  his  arms  wide  extended,  his 
£soe  beaming  with  a  smile  of  rapturous  gratitude 
and  admiration,  and  his  brilliant  voice  liberated,  and 
swelling  to  the  end  of  the  sentence,  in  its  fullest 
richest  tone — *'aiid  earth  are  full  of  tlie  mi^esty 
of  thy  glory."  Tliere  was  no  one  who  did  not 
clearly  perceive  and  deeply  feel  the  whole  beauty 
of  the  apostrophe :  There  were  few  who  did  not  in- 
voluntarily start  from  their  seats,  with  sympathetic 
rapture.  Yet  among  the  drones  of  the  present  day, 
this  manner  would  be  called  theatrical,  unworthy 
of  the  pulpit,  unworthy  of  imitation.  It  is  the 
common  policy  of  dunces  to  decry  that  excellence 
which  thay  cannot  Ycach.  But  it  is  not  for  the 
mind,  however  good,  to  pass  sentence  on  appeals 
made  to  the  heart  Those  ar»  the  best  judges  of 
Mr.  Jhich^s  manner,  who  had  the  happiness  to  hear 
him;  and  they  will  support  me  in  the  assertion, 
that  his  manner,  so  far  irom  lowenzig  the  dignity 
and  solenmity  of  the  service,  gave  them  a  hundred 
fold  force  and  power.  I  will  venture  to  say  that  if 
Mr.  Duche's  were  the  manner  of  the  present  day, 
our  country  would  not,  in  every  quarter  of  it,  ex- 
hibit that  spectacle  so  painful  to  the  Christian's 
heart,  of  churches  neglected,  tumbling  in  ruins,  and 
become  almost  the  exclusive  residence  of  the  beasts 
of  the  field  and  birds  of  the  air.  Our  regular  mi- 
nisters may  rail  on,  if  they  please,  against  tlie  pre- 
valence of  fanaticism  and  superstition.  The  fumt  is 
in  themselves.  People  go  to  church,  not  to  dose, 
but  to  worship ;  and  it  is  not  wonderful  that  they 
should  prefer  the  man  who  makes  them  feel,  to  him 
who  makes  them  sleep. 

Let  it  not  be  understood  that  I  am  vindicating  those 
fops  and  petit  maitrei  whom  we  sometimes  see  in  the 
pulpit;  whose  frivolous  gesticulations  would  dis- 
grace even  the  theatre  itself.  No :  I  speak  of  that 
majesty  of  action  by  which  St  Paul  nuide  Felix 
tremble ;  and  which  is  in  the  happiest  harmony  with 
the  sublkne  composition  of  the  Bible  itself  It  is 
this  which  I  would  have  our  ministers  to  cultivate ; 
this,  by  which  they  might  shake  the  souls  of  their 
hearers,  instead  oi  standing  like  automata  in  the 


sacred  desk,  and  pooring  throng  lips  of  wood,  the 
productions  of  others ;  prodocttoDS,  which  they  do 
not  feed  themselves,  ana  consequently  cannot  make 
others  feeL 

Yet  these  gentlemen  who  are  so  much  afraid  to 
stir  an  arm  or  raise  an  eye,  imagine  the  manner  in 
which  Bossuet  delivered  his  discourse&  Are  they 
not  satisfied  that  Bossuet  sustained,  by  the  grandeur 
of  his  manner,  the  boldest  flights  of  hb  genivs; 
tnat  his  action  partook  of  that  f^vid  spirit  which  in- 
spired his  orations ;  that  it  kept  pace  with  it,  amend- 
ing with  it,  and  kindled  in  its  noblest  conflagration  I 
— Yes;  Bo68uet*s  was  a  soul  of  empyrean  flame: 
and  pervaded  his  system  with  a  force  too  strong  to 
permit  any  portion  of  it  to  remain  indifferent,  whfle 
she  was  exhibiting  her  wondrous  powers  to  others ; 
Bossuet's  was  a  soul  firm  and  intrepid  in  her  own 
strength ;  she  walked  abroad  at  her  ease,  and  pro- 
duced, on  every  occasion,  that  consentaneous  gran- 
deur of  movement,  which  consummated  her  power, 
■od  made  her  irresistible. 

If  any  one  of  our  regular  ministers  should  answer, 
**  Give  me  Bossuet^s  genius  and  I  will  give  yoo  his 
action," — I  reply,  this  is  the  very  obiection ;  that 
you  do  give  us  tne  works  of  his  and  oUier  ^reat  ge- 
niuses without  their  appropriate  action.  The  ser- 
mons which  we  hear  from  the  pulpit  are  frequently 
eloquent  in  themselves;  yet  from  the  cold  com- 
posure with  which  they  are  recited,  it  is  erident 
that  they  are  the  ofispring  of  other  micda:  had  they 
been  the  proper  children  of  those  who  exIiHiit  them, 
there  would  have  been  a  parental  warmth  which 
would  infallibly  have  shown  itself  in  their  action. 

I  pray  that  our  ndnisters  nmy  reflect  upon  this 
subject  ere  it  be  too  late.     If  they  will  not  be  con- 
vinced by  abstract  argument,  let  them  attend  to  the 
facta  which  are  passing  before  their  eyes ;  their  own 
discourses  are  composed  with  the  utmost  purity  and 
elegance ;  the  reasoning  good ;  the  style,  not  only 
correct,  but  adorned  with  the  most  beautiful  figures 
of  speech : — what  is  it  thut  carries  away  the  people 
from  their  discourses,  at  once  chaste,  strong,  and 
embellished,  to  the  meeting-houses  of  dissenting  mir 
nisters?     On  the  one  hand,  indolence  or  vanity,  un* 
willing  to  acknowledge  the  mortifying  truth,  may 
impute  it  to  a  popular  fit  of  fanaticism :    on   the 
other  hand,  vanity  or  delusion  may  impute  it  to 
the  superior  truth  of  tlie  doctrines  which  are  taught 
by  the  dissenters ;  but  the  fact  is,  that  it  proee«ds 
almost  entirely  from  ntaan^r,  and  the  mysterious 
hold  which  this  takes  on  human  sympathy.     The  in- 
teresting warmth,  the  anxious    earaestnefls    with 
which  the  dissenter  pours  out  his  unpremeditaked 
v^-effiisions  (however  coarse),  eaize  the  humaa  heart 
with  -almost  iuextiicable  grasp,  and  enable  him  to 
lead  it  whithersoever  he  will     You  mrny  say  that 
his  action  is  redsndant,  ongrncefnl,  vul^ir,  UMit  it 
violates  all  rule ;  no  matter ;  let  it  be  as  disUnted  and 
frantic  as  you  please,  as  that  of  the  Pythian  priest- 
ess:   it  is  earnest;   it  comes  accompanied  with  a 
voice  choked  with  tears,  and  shows  that  the  man^s 
whole  soul  is  engaged  for  our  good;  he  moves  )l»i 
alarms  us ;  melts  us ;  and  sends  us  home  agitated  oa 
a  subject  of  eternal  importance.    We  find,  too,  that 
these  men  discover  a  deep  and  accurate  knowledge 
of  the  human  heart ;  tliey  anticipate  the  topics  «f 
peace  and  consolation  which  the  arch  enemy  of  man- 
Kind  will  suggest  to  the  alarmed  soul,  and  by  show- 
ing us  their  origin  they  forbid  us  to  repose  upon 
tliem.     How  different,  how  superior  in  point  of  at- 
traction is  all  this  to  the  soporific  doses  which  are 
administered  from  velvet  omhioos  I — ^If  it  should  still 
be  urged  that  all  this  is  fianaticism — I  desire  that 
any  sermon  of  Massillon's  may  be  compared  with 
the  most  impassioned  of  those  which  are  delivered 
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from  ika  dinenter'a  detk.  Too  will  find  id  HumI- 
loo,  indeed,  the  rarest  beauties  of  oultivated  geoiiu, 
the  Dkoet  powerful  eli>quejicfl;  but  it  ia  eloquence 
entirety  voiil  of  oateutAtiou ;  it  ieema,  indeed,  to 
burst  Irom  the  man's  heart  in  spite  of  himealf,  and 
to  come  nct^ompjtuied  with  ehowera  of  teari  just  bm 
irrepreMible.  But  you  will  Gad  Musiilou's  sermong 
insrkei]  with  euctly  the  ume  itrong  ohKrnctera 
which  distiriguislied  the  dl^aeuter ;  the  ume  posaioQ- 
kte  importunity  nddreaeed  to  Burners;  the  tame 
■huJdenug  predictiona  of  the  fate  which  awaits  the 
impenitent ;  the  same  noceaaity  for  the  regeueration 
of  die  soul ;  the  same  intimate  knowledge  of  the 
human  heart,  the  same  power  of  chasing  a  sin 
through  every  fold  and  envelopement,  and  pursuing 
and  driving  the  slaner  biuualf  from  every  comer 
And  recess  of  his  own  deceitful  breast;  the  same 


find  In  Muasillua,  blended  with  a  personal  meeknoM 
and  humility  j^which  it  was  impossible  for  him  to 
atfect.  and  which  is  in  itself  captivating  in  the  hjgh- 
eet  d^ree)  and  with  an  eloqueni^e,  almost  snpe:^ 
bumHii,  all  the  dissenter's  earnestness,  teurs.  ea- 
tre&ties.  sitpplicHtioni ;  nil  bis  cries,  his  adj^'^'''"'; 
all  his  topics  of  persuasion  and  of  alarm,  all  his  en- 
thusiasm, all  hia  terror,  all  his  rapturea.  and  all 
that  the  dealers  in  opistes  dow  choose  to  cnll  fana- 
ticism ;  yet  no  oue  ever  dared  to  call  Maaeillou  a 
fanatic  Now  the  great  dootrinea  whioh  are 
preached  by  the  Bomsa  Catholic,  the  v  Protestant, 
and  the  Dissenter,  are  the  same,  vix.  the  fall  of  maa 
— jJie  mediation — and  sidvation  by  faith  in  the  Ke- 
deemer.  The  subject  being  the  snme,  it  can  be 
only  the  different  manner  of  preaeritiiig  it,  which 
constitutes  the  difference  of  effect;  yet  that  diOer- 
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,t  Montieelio  wna  built  and 
liis  prosperity.  In  its  di- 
ne as  beciuna  the  character 
It  stands  upon  an  eliiptio 
'  down  the  a^ioi  of  a 
stretching  away  to  th^ 
and  tho  south,  it  command!  a  view  of  the  Blue 
Itiilge  forn  hundred  and  Hfty  miles,  and  bring*  under 
tbe  eye  one  of  tlie  boldest  and  moat  bcaatiful  horizons 
Id  the  world;  while,  on  the  «>ist,  it  presents  au  ex- 
tent of  proapect  bounded  only  by  the  spherical  form 
of  tbe  earth,  in  which  nature  seems  to  sleep  in 
eternal  repose,  as  if  to  form  one  of  her  finest  con- 
trasts with  the  rude  «iid  rolling  grandeur  on  the 
west.  In  the  wide  prospect,  and  scattered  to  the 
nortii  and  south,  are  several  detached  mountains, 
which  contribute  to  animate  and  diversify  this  en- 
chanting landsenpe ;  and  nmoiig  them,  to  Uie  south, 
Willis's  Mountain,  which  is  so  interestingly  depicted 
in  bis  Notes.  From  this  summit,  the  Philosopher 
was  wont  to  enjoy  that  spectacle,  among  tho  sub- 
limeat  of  Nature's  operations,  the  looming  of  the 
distant  mountains ;  and  to  watch  the  motions  of  the 
planets,  and  the  greater  revolution  of  the  celestial 
•phere.  From  this  summit,  too.  the  patriot  eonid 
look  down,  witji  uninterrupted  vision,  upon  the 
wide  expanse  of  the  world  around,  for  which  he 
oonaidered  himself  bom:  and  upward,  to  the  open 
and  vaulted  lieavens  which  he  seemed  to  approach 
■«  if  to  keep  him  oontiniially  in  mind  of  his  high 
reaponsibiliW.  It  ia  indeed  a'prospect  in  which  you 
•ee  and  feci,  at  once,  that  nothing  mean  or  kttla 


ootid  live.  It  ia  a  soene  fit  to  nonri^  those  great 
and  higb-eouled  prineiplea  which  formed  the  ele- 
menla  of  his  abarocter,  and  was  a  moat  noble  and 
appmpriate  poat  tar  loch  a  sentinel  over  tbe  rigbta 
and  liberties  of  moo. 

Approaching  the  houie  aa  tha  east,  the  visiter 
instinctively  paused,  to  Mat  aroand  one  thrilling 
glanea  at  this  magnificent  panorama;  and  then 
paued  to  tha  VMtibule,  where,  if  he  had  not  bean 
previously  informed,  he  would  immediately  perceive 
that  he  was  entering  the  house  of  do  common  man. 
In  tbe  spacious  and  lofty  hall  which  opens  before 
bim,  be  marks  no  tawdry  and  unmeaning  ornaments: 
but  before,  on  the  right,  on  the  left,  all  around,  the 
eye  is  struck  and  gratified  with  ot^ecle  of  scienes 
and  taste,  so  classed  and  arranged  as  to  produce  their 
finest  effect.  On  one  side,  specimens  of  sculpture 
set  oat  in  such  order  os  to  exhibit  at  a  eoun  d'aii, 
the  historical  progress  of  that  art;  from  the  first 
rude  sttemptf  of  the  aborigines  of  our  country,  up 
to  that  exquisite  and  finished  bust  of  the  great 
patriot  himself,  from  the  master  hand  of  Cameci. 
Un  the  other  side,  the  visiter  sees  displayed  a  vast 
collection  of  apecimena  of  Indian  art,  their  pnintings, 
weapons,  ornaments, and  manufactures;  on  another, 
an  an-ay  of  the  foail  prodnctions  <^  our  country, 
mineral  nnd  animal;  the  polished  remuns  of  thoM 
colossal  monsters  that  once  trod  our  forests,  and  are 
no  more ;  and  a  variegated  display  of  tJie  branching 
honours  of  thoeo  "  monsrcha  of  the  waste,"  that 
still  people  the  wilds  of  tbe  American  Continent. 

From  this  ball  he  was  ushered  into  a  noble  saloon, 
from  which  the  glorious  landscape  of  the  west  again 
bursts  upon  his  view;  nnd  which  within  is  hung 
thick  around  with  the  finest  productions  of  tho  pen- 
cil— historical  paintings  of  tbe  most  striking  sub- 
jeuts  from  all  countries,  and  all  ages;  the  portraits 
of  distinguished  men  and  patriots,  both  of  Europe 
and  America,  and  medallions  and  engravings  in  end- 
leM  profuaioa. 

While  tJie  visiter  was  yet  lost  in  the  contempla- 
tion of  these  treasures  of  the  arts  and  scienoes,  he 
vns  startled  by  tJie  approach  of  a  strong  and 
sprightly  step,  a^id  turning  with  instinctive  reverence 
to  the  door  of  entrance,  he  was  met  by  the  tall,  and 
animated,  and  atatety  figure  of  tbe  patriot  himself — 
his  countenance  beiiming  with  intelligence  and  be- 
nignity, and  his  onCatretched  hand,  with  its  strong 
and  cordial  preesnre,  oonfirming  the  courteous  wc^ 
come  of  his  lips.  And  then  name  that  charm  of 
manner  and  conversation  that  passes  all  description 
— so  cheerful— so  unnsauming — so  fi-ee,  and  easy, 
and  frank,  and  kind,  and  gay-— that  even  the  yoong, 
and  overawed,  and  embafrasaed  visiter  at  once  for- 
got his  fears,  and  felt  himself  by  tbe  side  of  an  old 
and  familiar  friend. 


The  following  is  the  fullest  description  -which  tho  . 
anchor  hns  bean  able  to  procnro  of  Mr.  Henry's 
person.  He  was  nearly  sii  feet  high  ;  spare,  and 
what  may  be  cnlied  raw-boner!,  with  a  slight  stoop 
of  the  shoulders — hia  complexion  was  dark,  sun- 
burnt, and  sallow,  without  any  appearance  of  bloo'l 


i  of  deep  redectiun — the  earnestness  of  his 
nanner,  united  with  an  habitual  contraction  or 
rnitting  of  liis  brows,  and  those  lines  of  thought 
vith  which  his  face  was  profusely  fiirrowcd,  gave  to 
US  countenance,  at  some  times,  the  oppesrance  of 
evertty — yet  such  was  the  power  which  he  hod 
iver  its  expression,  that  he  could  shake  off  from  it 
n  an  instant  all  the  itemneaa  of  winter,  and  robe  it 
n  the  brighteet  imilea  of  spring.     His  forehead  wu 
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htth  and  rtrmight,  yet  forming  a  sufficient  angle 
wkh  the  lower  part  of  his  hce — his  nose  somewhat 
of  the  Roman  stamp,  thangh  lilce  that  which  we  see 
in  the  bust  of  Cicero,  it  was  rather  long,  than 
remarkable  for  its  Cnsareiui  Ibrm — of  the  colour  of 
his  eyes,  the  accounts  are  almost  as  yarioos  as  those 
which  we  have  of  the  colour  of  the  chamelion — ^they 
are  said  to  have  been  blue,  grey,  what  Lavater  calls 

Esen,  hazel,  brown,  and  bUck — the  &ot  seems  to 
Te  been,  that  they  were  of  a  bluish  grey,  not 
large ;  and  being  deeply  fixed  in  his  head,  overhung 
by  dark,    lonff,  and  nill  eye-brows,  and    fiirther 
shaded  by  lashes  that  were  both  long  and  black, 
their  apparent  colour  was  as  variable  as  the  lights 
in  which  they  were  seen — ^but  all  concur  in  saying 
that  they  were,  unquestionably,  the  finest  feature  in 
his  face — ^brilliant — full  of  spirit,  and  capable  of  the 
most  rapidly  shifting  and  powerful  expression — at 
one  time  piercing  and  terrible  as  those  of  Mare,  and 
then  again  soft  and  tender  as  those  of  pity  herself — 
his  cheeks  were  hollow— his  chin  long,  but  well 
formed,  and  rounded  at  the  end,  so  as  to  form  a 
proper  cotmteroart  to  the  upper  part  of  his  &ce. 
"I  find  it  difficult,"  says  the  correspondent  fK)m 
whom  I  have  borrowed  this  portrait,  **  to  describe 
his  mouth ;  in  which  there  was  nothing  remarkable, 
eixnept  when  about  to  express  a  modest  dissent  fW>m 
aome  opinion  on  which  he  was  oonunenting — he 
then  had  a  sort  of  half  smile,  in  which  the  want  of 
conviction  was  perhap*  more  strongly  expressed, 
than  the  satiricalemotion,  which  probably  prompted 
it.    His  manner  and  address  to  the  court  and  jury 
miffht  be  deemed  the  excess  of  humility,  diffidence, 
and  modesty.    If,  as  rarelv  happened,  he  had  occa- 
aion  to  answer  any  remans  from  the  bench,  it  was 
impossible  ^r  meekness  herself  to  assume  a  manner 
less  presumptuous — ^but  in  the  mnile  of  which  I  have 
been  speaking,  you  might  anticipate  the  want  of 
eoBviction,  expressed  in  his  answer,  at  the  moment 
that  he  submitted  to  the  ntperior  wisdom  of  the 
court,  with  a  grace  that  would  have  done  honour 
to  Westminster  HalL    In  his  reply  to  counsel,  his 
remarks  on  the  evidence,  and  on  the  conduct  of 
the  parties,  he  preserved  the  aame  distinguished 
deference  and  poiitenees,  f  till  accompanied,  however, 
by  the  never  failing  index  of  this  ecepticcU  tmile^ 
where  the  occasion  prompted."    In  short,  his  fea- 
tures were  manly,  bold,  and  well  proportioned,  full 
of  intelligence,  and  adapting  themselves  intuitively 
to  every  sentiment  of  his  mind,  and  every  feeling  of 
his  heart    His  voice  was  not  remarkable  for  its 
sweetness;  but  it  was  firm,  full  of  volume,  and 
rather  melodious  than  otherwise.    Its  charms  con- 
aisted  in  the  mellowness  and  fulness  of  its  note,  the 
ease  and  variety  of  its  inflections,  the  distinctness 
of  its  articulation,  the  fine  effect  of  its  emphasis,  the 
felicity  with  which  it  attuned  itself  to  every  emo- 
tion, and  the  vast  compass  which  enabled  it  to 
range  through  the  whole  empire  of  human  passion, 
from  the  deep  and  tragic  hair  whisper  of  horror,  to 
the  wildest  exclamation  of  overwhelming  rage.    )n 
mild  persuasion  it  was  as  soft  and  gentle  as  the 
zephyr  of  spring ;  while  in  rousing  his  countrymen 
to  arms,  the  winter  storm  that  rears  along  the 
troubled  Baltic,  was  not  more  awfully  sublime.    It 
was  at  all  times  perfectly  under  his  command  ;  or 
rather,  indeed,  it  seemed  to  command  itself^  and  to 
modulate  its  notes,  most  happily,  to  the  sentiment 
he  was  uttering.    It  never  exceeaed,  or  fell  short  of 
the  occasion.    There  was  none  of  that  long  con* 
fanned  and  deafening  vociferation,  which  always 
takes  place  when  an  ardent  speaker  has  lost  poese»> 
sion  of  himself— no  monotonous  clangour,  no  dis- 
cordant shriek.    Without  being  strained,  it  had  that 
body  and  enunciation  which  mled  the  most  distant 


ear,  without  distressing  those  whidi  were  neareat 
him :  hence  it  never  bceame  cracked  or  hoarse,  eTen 
in  his  longest  speeches,  but  retained  to  the  Last  all 
its  clearness  and  fulness  of  intonation,  all  the  dc& 
caey  of  its  inflection,  all  the  charms  of  its  emphaaiak 
and  enchanting  variety  of  its  cadence. 

His  delivery  was  perfectly  natural  and  well  timed. 
It  has  ind^d  been  said,  thcS;,  on  his  first  rising,  there 
was  a  species  of  eulxantue  Yerj  observable  by  a 
stranger,  and  rather  disagreeable  to  him ;  bat  thai 
in  a  very  few  moments  even  this  itsdf  becaiDe 
agreeable,  and  seemed,  indeed,  indispensable  to  the 
full  effect  of  his  peculiar  diction  and  conceptionflL 
In  point  of  time,  ne  was  very  happy:  there  was  no 
slow  and  heavy  dragging,  no  quaiut  and  measured 
drawling,  with  equidistant  pace,  no  stumbling  and 
floundenng  among  the  fractured  members  of  de- 
ranged and  broken  periods,  no  undignified  hurry 
and  trepidation,  no  recalling  and  recasting  of  aeo- 
tencee  as  he  went  along,  no  retraction  of  one  word 
and  substitution  of  another  not  better,  and  none  of 
those  affected  bursts  of  almost  inarticulate  impeto- 
osity,  which  betray  the  rhetorician  rather  than  dis- 
play the  orator.  On  the  contrary,  ever  aelf^d- 
fected,  deliberate,  and  dignified,  he  seemed  to  have 
looked  through  the  whole  period  before  he  com- 
menced its  delivery;  and  hence  his  delivery  waa 
smooth,  and  firm,  and  well  accented  ;  slow  enough 
to  take  fdonff  with  him  the  dullest  hearer,  and  yei 
so  commanding  that  the  quick  had  neither  the 
power  nor  ftie  disposition  to  get  the  start  of  him. 
Thus  he  gave  to  every  thought  its  fiill  and  appro- 
priate force;  and  to  every  image  all  its  radiance  and 
Deauty. 

No  speaker  ever  understood  better  than  Mr. 
Henry,  the  true  use  and  power  of  the  paute ;  and 
no  one  ever  practised  it  with  happier  effect  His 
pauses  were  never  resorted  to,  for  the  purpose  of 
investing  an  insignificant  thought  with  false  im- 
portance ;  much  less  were  they  ever  resorted  to  as 
tLjinense.to  gain  time  for  thinking.  The  hearer  was 
never  disposed  to  ask,  "  why  that  pause  T*  nor  to 
measure  ita  duration  by  a  reference  to  his  watch. 
On  the  contrary,  it  always  came  at  the  very  moment 
when  he  would  himself  have  wished  it,  in  order  to 
weigh  the  striking  and  important  thought  which 
had  just  been  uttered  ;  ond  tne  interval  was  always 
filled  by  Uie  speaker  with  a  matchless  energy  of 
look,  which  drove  the  thought  home  through  the 
mind  and  through  the  heart 

His  ffcsture,  and  this  varying  play  of  his  features 
and  voice,  were  so  excellent,  so  exquisite,  that  many 
have  referred  his  power  as  an  orator  prindpaUy  to 
that  cause ;  yet  this  was  all  his  own,  and  his  ges- 
ture, particularly,  of  so  peculiar  a  cast,  that  it  is 
said  it  would  have  become  no  other  man.  I  do  not 
learn  that  it  was  very  abundant ;  for  there  was  no 
trash  about  it ;  none  of  those  fiilse  motions  to  which 
undisciplined  speakers  are  so  generally  addicted ; 
no  chopping  nor  sawing  of  the  air ;  no  thumping  of 
the  bar  to  express  an  earnestness,  which  was  much 
more  powerfully,  as  well  as  more  elegantly,  ex- 
pressea  by  his  eye  and  his  countenance.  Whenever 
he  moved  his  arm,  or  his  hand,  or  even  his  finger,  or 
changed  the  position  of  his  body,  it  was  always  to 
some  purpose;  nothing  was  inefficient ;  every  thing 
told;  every  gesture,  every  attitude,  every  look,  was 
emphatic ;  all  was  animation,  ener^,  and  d^ity. 
Its  great  advantage  consisted  in  this — ^that  various, 
bold,  and  original  as  it  was,  it  never  appeared  to  be 
studied,  affected,  or  theatrical,  or  **  to  overstep,*  ia 
the  smallest  degree,  "  the  moiesty  of  nature ;"  for 
he  never  made  a  gesture  or  assumed  an  attitude, 
which  did  not  seem  imperiously  demanded  by  the 
occasion.    Every  look,  every  motion,  every  panae, 
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every  start,  was  completely  filled  and  dilated  by 
the  thought  which  he  was  uttering,  and  seemed  in- 
deed to  form  a  part  of  the  thought  itselt  His 
action,  however  strong,  was  never  vehement  He 
was  never  seen  rushing  forward,  shoulder  foremost, 
fury  in  his  coimtenance,  and  frenzy  in  his  voice,  as 
if  to  overturn  the  bar,  and  charge  his  audience 
sword  in  hand.  His  judgment  was  too  manly  and 
too  solid,  and  his  taste  too  true,  to  permit  him  to 
indulge  in  any  such  extravagance.  His  good  sense 
and  his  self-possession  never  deserted  him.  In  the 
loudest  storm  of  declamation,  in  the  fiercest  blaze  of 
passion,  there  was  a  dignity  and  temperance  which 
ffave  it  seeming.  He  had  the  rare  faculty  of  impart- 
ing to  liis  hearers  all  the  excess  of  his  own  feelmgs, 
and  all  the  violence  and  tumult  of  his  emotions,  all 
the  dauntless  spirit  of  his  resolution,  and  all  the 
energy  of  his  soul,  without  any  sacrifice  of  his  own 
personal  dignity,  and  without  treating  his  hearers 
otherwise  than  as  rational  beings  He  was  not  the 
orator  of  a  day;  and  therefore  sought  not  to  build 
his  fame  on  the  sandy  basb  of  a  false  taste,  fostered, 
if  not  created,  by  himsell  He  spoke  for  immor- 
tality ;  and  therefore  raised  the  pillars  of  his  glory 
on  the  only  solid  foundation — the  rock  of  nature. 

JOHN  PICEEBINa, 

The  distingnished  jnri-^  and  philologist,  was  the 
son  of  Col.  Timothy  Pickorin<»,  the  early  Whig 
leader  of  Salem,  his  native  place,  the  fellow-sol* 
dier  of  Washington,  and  his  Secretary  of  State 
from  1795  nntil  his  removal  in  the  administration 
of  Adams  in  1800 ;  subsequently  a  member  of  Oon- 
gre^js,  a  member  of  the  board  of  war  in  1&13,  as 
he  had  discharged  numerous  similar  dnties  in  the 
Revolution,  again  member  of  Congress  from  1814 
to  1817,  when  he  retired  at  that  period  to  private 
life,  employing  himself  in  agriculture.  After  the 
war  of  the  Revolution,  he  lived  in  Pennsylvania, 
and  was  delegated  by  that  state  to  visit  the 
Western  settlement**,  and  ac^iust  a  controversy 
Tirhich  had  been  excited  by  the  claims  of  Con- 
necticut emigrants.  While  residing  near  Wilkes- 
barre,  in  the  discharge  of  this  duty,  he  was 
seized  in  his  bed  at  night  by  a  band  of  ruffians, 
carried  off  to  the  forest,  and  exposed  to  various 
outrages  and  privations,  with  the  design  of  inti- 
midation. After  twenty  days  of  this  abduction, 
he  reappeared  before  his  family.  "  So  much,"  it 
is  said,  "was  he  altered  by  the  sufferings  and 
hardships  he  had  endured,  that  his  children  fled 
from  his  presence  affrighted  by  his  hagpard,  un- 
shaven appearance,  and  his  wife  looked  upon  him 
with  consternation  as  upon  an  apparition."* 

He  died  Jan.  29,  1829,  in  his  eighty-fonrth 
year.  He  was  always  active  in  public  life.  His 
writings  were  numerous,  and  consist  of  political 
pamphlets,  on  questions  of  national  policy,  or  of 
a  controversial  character  growing  out  of  his 
vigorous  partisanship  on  the  Federal  side,  occa- 
sional addresses  ana  orations,  agricultural  and 
other  papers.  His  biting  Eevieto  of  the  Corres- 
pondence between  the  Hon.  John  Adams  and  the 
late  William  Cunningham^  JBkq.^  beginniijg  in 
1803  and  ending  in  1812,  one  of  the  most  cele- 
brated of  his  compositions,  was  published  in 
1824.t 


•  National  Portrait  Gallery,  ed.  1884,  vol  i 

f  It  Is  in  this  prodaction  he  parries  the  personal  attiick  of 
John  Adains,  who  had  charg:ed  Mm  in  one  of  the  Letters  with 
ambitious  views,  In  these  terms:—" Under  the  simple  appear- 
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John  Pickering  was  bom  at  Salem,  Feb.  iTi 
1772.  He  was  educated  at  Harvard,  and  was 
then  for  some  time  abroad  as  Secretary  to  the 

United  States  Minister  W.  L.  Smith  at  Portogal, 
and  afterwards  from  1799  to  1801  as  Secretary  to 
Bufus  King  in  London.  At  that  date  he  returned 
to  America,  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  at 
Salem.  In  182  he  removed  to  Boston,  and  in 
1829  was  made  City  Solicitor,  continuing  to  hold 
the  office  till  within  a  short  time  of  his  tieath, 
May  5,  1846.  His  intellectual  life  was  divided 
between  his  legal  profession  and  his  pursuits  as  4 
scholar.  His  philological  inquiries  took  a  wide 
range,  including  the  extremes  of  Greek  literatare, 
and  of  oar  native  Indian  languages.  Of  the 
extent  of  his  attainments  in  these  studio,  hiB 
eulogi^iit,  Charles  Sumner,  has  given  this  animated 
sketch : — "  Unless,"  he  says,  *'  some  memorandum 
should  be  found  among  his  pa|)ers,  as  was  the 
case  with  Sir  William  Jones,  specifying  the  lan- 
guages to  which  he  had  been  devoted,  it  may  be 
difficult  to  frame  a  list  with  entire  accuracy.  It 
is  certain  that  he  was  famih'ar  with  at  least 
nine^ — the  English,  French,  Portuguese,  Italian, 
Spanish,  Grerman,  Roraaio,  Greek,  and  Latin ;  of 
t^ese  he  spoke  the  first  fite.  He  was  less  fami- 
liar, though  well  acquainted,  with  the  Dutch, 
Swedish,  Danish,  and  Hebrew ;  and  had  explored, 
with  various  degrees  of  care,  the  Arabic,  Turkish, 
Syriac,  Persian,  Coptic,  Sanscrit,  Chinese,  Cochin- 
Chinese,  Russian,  Eg3rptian  hieroglyphics,  the 
Malay  in  several  dialects,  and  particularly  the 
Indian  languages  of  America  and  of  the  Poly- 
nesian islands.  His  labors  span  immeasurable 
spaces  in  the  world's  history, — embracing  the 
distant,  primeval  Sanscrit;  the  hieroglyphics  of 
Egypt,  now  awakening  from  their  mute  sleep  of 
centuries ;  the  polite  and  learned  tongues  of 
ancient  and  modem  Europe;, the  languages  of 
Mohammedanism;  the  various  dialects  of  the 
forests  of  North  America,  and  of  the  sandal- 
groves  of  the  Pacific ;  only  closing  with  a  lingua 
franca,  from  an  unlettered  tribe  on  the  coast  of 
Africa,  to  which-  his  attention  had  been  called 
even  after  the  illness  which  ended  in  his  death."* 
In  1816  he  published  A  Vocabulary^  or  Collect 
tion  of  Words  and  Phrases  which  Jiave  been  sup- 
posed to  be  peculiar  to  the  United  States  of  Ame- 
rica. His  Greek  and  English  Lexicon  on  the 
basis  of  Schrevelius  appeared  in  1826.  For  an 
enumeration  of  his  other  writings,  we  aru  indebted 
to  an  article  in  the  JEncyclopcedia  Americana.^ 


anoo  of  a  bald  head  and  straight  liair,  and  under  prnfe^vlons  of 
profonnd  republicanism,  hu  conceals  an  ardent  ambitlun,  en- 
vious of  everv  superior,  and  Impatient  of  obscurity.'*  Thk 
was  Pickering  s  reply : — **  My  'bald  head  and  straight  hair*  are 
what  nature  has  given  me;  and  I  liave  been  content  with  her 
arranirementa ;  tney  are  not  a  fit  subject  for  reproach.  Mr. 
;  Adams's  friend  Ounnlngham  reminds  him.  that  it  was  rather 
-  unfortunate  for  him  to  attempt  to  degrade  Hamilton,  by  calling 
!  him  '  the  little  man ;'  seeing,  though  with  less  flesh,  ho  sur- 
'  passed  in  stature  both  htm  and  his  son." 
•  *  Sumner's  Phi  Beta  Kappa  Address,  184fft. 
t  Supplementary  vol  zlv.  Art  Pickering. 
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To  tb©  Momoire  of  the  American  Academy  he 
oontributc^i  articles  On  the  Adoption  of  a  Uni- 
form Orthography  for  the  Indian  Languages  of 
North  America;  on  the  Pronunciation  of  tne 
Greek  Language;  on  Father  Rasle  and  on  Lord 
North's  Island.  In  the  North  American  Review 
are  to  be  fonnd  his  Oheervatione  on  the  Impor- 
tance of  Greek  Literature  (1820),  a  review  of 
Du  Ponoeaa's  Dissertation  on  the  Chinese  System 
of  Writing,  in  volmne  forty-eight,  and  a  paper  on 
the  Oochin-Chinese  language,  in  volume  nfty-two. 
To  the  EnevelopcBdia  Americana  he  contributed 
an  article  On  the  Indian  Languages  of  America, 
He  was  a  contributor  to  The  Collations  of  the 
Mcusaehusetts  Historical  Society^  the  New  York 
Eeeiew,  the  American  Quarterly  JSeview^  and  the 
American  Jurist.  His  chief  legal  publications 
are  an  article  on  The  Agrarian  Lcms  in  the 
EncydopeBdia  Americana,  an  article  on  Egyptian 
Jummrudenee  in  the  fifty-first  volume  of  the 
North  American  Review,  a  Lecture  on  the  Alleged 
Uncertainty  of  the  Law^  and  a  £ecieu>  of  the  In- 
ternational McLeod  Question,  He  also  delivered 
a  eulqgy  on  Dr.  Bowditch,  and  an  address  before 
the  American  Oriental  Society. 

The  prominent  traits  of  Pickering's  moral  life 
are  alluded  to  by  Sumner  in  his  mention  of  ^*-  his 
modesty,  his  sweetness  of  temper,  his  dmplicity 
of  life,  his  kindness  to  the  young,  his  sympathy 
witli  studies  of  all  kinds,  his  sensibility  to  beauty, 
hiscon^ientious  character,  his  passionless  mind.''* 

NATHANIEL  BOWDITCH. 

Nathakibl,  the  fourth  son  of  Habakkuk  and 
Mary  Ingersoll  Bowditch,  was  born  at  Salem, 
Massachusetts,  March  26, 1778.  His  father,  after 
following,  as  a  shipmaster,  the  calling  of  his 
ancestors  for  several  generations,  retired  from  the 
sea,  and  engaged  in  the  business  of  a  cooper.  He 
could  not  afford  to  bestow  upon  any  of  his  family 
of  seven  children  any  advantages  of  education 
beyond  those  afforded  by  the  common  schools  of 
the  town,  and  these  they  enjoyed  for  a  few  years 
only,  as  Nathaniel  was  nummoned  at  the  early 

Xof  ten  to  work  in  his  shop.  He  was  soon 
rwards  apprenticed  to  a  ship-chandler,  and 
while  serving  his  time,  gave  significant  evidence 
of  his  mathematical  talents,  by  devoting  to  the 
slate  every  spare  moment  which  was  not  occu- 
pied in  the  perusal  of  some  book.  He  was  so  in- 
defatigable a  reader,  that  at  an  early  age  he  went 
through  an  entire  encyclopcDdia  letter  by  letter. 
On  the  11th  of  January,  1795,  Bowditch  sailed 


from  Salem  as  clerk  to  Captain  Henry  Prince,  of 
the  ship  Henry,  for  the  Isle  of  Bourbon.  The 
vessel  returned  after  a  yearns  absence,  and  he 
sailed  a  second  time,  as  supercargo,  in  the  Astma, 
to  Lisbon,  Madeira,  and  Manilla.  A  third  voyage 
followed  to  the  Mediterranean,  and  a  fourth  to  the 
East  Indies,  succeeded  by  others  in  the  same 
direction,  until  the  year  1804,  when  he  left  the 

*  AddrMs,  p.  8. 


sea  and  became  preadent  of  a  Marine  Insorsnce 
Company  in  his  native  city. 

During  his  seafaring  hfe  he  took  a  deep  interest 
in  the  instruction  of  sailors  in  navigation,  and 
^vith  such  success,  that  the  &ct  oi  having  sailed 
with  him  became  a  strong  recommendation  to 
seamen  who  had  emoyed  that  privilege,  and  was 
often  the  cause  of  their  promotion.  He  was  at 
the  same  time  a  thorough  student,  acqoiriiig 
Latin  in  order  to  ma**ter  Newton's  Principla; 
French,  to  obtain  access  to  tiie  valuable  mathe- 
matical works  in  tliat  language;  and  Spamsb, 
German,  and  Italian,  for  general  literary  pur- 
poses. 

In  1800  he  published  his  New  American  Prac- 
tical Navigator^  a  work  which  originated  in  a 
series  of  corrections  which  he  commeooed  c^  Jcim 
Hamilton  Moore^s  book  on  the  same  subject. 
These  grew  so  numerous,  that  he  wisely  judged  it 
best  to  publish  an  independent  work.  It  beauna 
widely  suooessful,  and  is  the  universally  adopted 
guide  in  the  American  marine,  and  to  a  great 
extent  in  the  naval  service  of  England  and 
France. 

Happening,  in  1802,  to  be  detained  in  BosttHi 
by  a  contrary  wind  on  the  Commencenient  day 
of  Harvard,  he  strolled  to  the  church  in  wbidi 
the  exercises  were  held,  and  had  the  surprise  and 
gratification  of  hearing  his  name  called  as  a  reci- 
pient of  the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts.  It  was  the 
first  and  most  welcome  of  a  long  series  of  similar 
public  recognitions  of  his  services. 

In  1806  he  published  an  extremely  vaJuahk 
chart  of  the  harbors  of  Salem,  Beverly,  Marble- 
head,  and  Manchester,  and  in  1828  removed  to 
B<tston,  to  take  charge  as  Actuary  of  the  newly 
formed  Massachusetts  Hospital  life  Insnnjice 
Company,  an  office  which  he  retained  for  the 
remainder  of  his  life.  'W  bile  thus  oocupie<l ,  be  was 
oomplimented  by  tiie  offer  of  tlie  HoUis  Profe6F<H'- 
ship  of  Harvard  College,  of  tiie  Professorship  cf 
Mathematics  in  the  Univenaty  of  Vimnia,  and  cf 
the  Professorship  of  Mathematics  at  West  Point : 
so  that  his  ability  was  substantially  recognised  by 
the  whole  country.  Meanwhile  he  wrote  papers 
on  astronomy  for  the  transactions  of  the  Ameri- 
can Academy  of  Arts  and  Sdencea,  contributed 
to  the  Analyst  and  Mathematical  Diary  edited 
by  Dr.  Adrain,  wrote  articles  for  the  American 
edition  of  Rees^s  Cyclopaedia,  the  article  on  Ho- 
dem  Astronomy  in  the  twentieth  volume  of  the 
North  American  Review,  and  an  account  of  the 
oomet  of  1806  in  the  fourth  volume  of  the  Month- 
ly Anthology. 

In  1829,  the  first  volume  of  his  ^at  work,  the 
transktion  and  ampUfication  of  La  Place's  Mecha- 
nique  Celeste,  appeared.  In  studying  the  original 
work,  Bowditch  had  frequenUy  been  arrested  by 
the  want  of  demonstration  of  the  means  by  whidn 
result")  had  been  arrived  at,  the  author  presup- 
posing a  greater  familiarity  with  the  subject  on 
the  part  of  his  reader  than  could  rea.«ionab]y  be 
predicated  of  any  but  himself.  In  Bowditch^s  own 
words,  "  I  never  come  across  one  of  La  Place's 
^  Thus  it  plainly  appears,*  without  feeling  sure  that 
I  have  got  hours  of  hard  study  before  me  to  fill  up 
the  chasm,  and  find  out  and  show  hots  it  plainly 
appears."  In  the  task  of  filling  up  these  cnasms, 
and  presenting  the  whole  in  a  form  for  Ei^lisli 
readers,  he  succeeded  so  well,  that  La  Pbce  ii 
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said  to  have  remarked,  *^  I  am  sure  that  Dr.  Bow- 
ditch  coTnpreheads  my  work,  for  he  has  not  only 
detected  my  errors,  but  has  shown  me  how  I 
came  to  fall  into  them."  He  commenced  the 
work  in  1815,  and  it  formed  the  constant  occupa- 
tion of  his  laborious  life  up  to  the  time  of  his 
decease.  The  second  volume  appeared  in  1832, 
and  the  third  in  1834.  £ach  of  the  three  con- 
tains about  a  thousand  quarto  pages.  He  was 
attacked,  while  engaged  in  correcting  the  proof 
sheets  of  the  fourth,  by  a  disease  which  proved 
fatal,  but  continued  his  occupation  in  the  inter- 
vals of  relief  from  pain  almost  until  the  time  of 
his  death.  He  refused  to  allow  its  publication  by 
subscription,  waiting  until  his  means  would  allow 
him  to  bear  the  expense  of  the  issue  of  five 
volumes  of  about  a  thousand  pages  each,  say- 
ing that  he  would  rather  spend  a  thou'^and  dol- 
lar^ a  year  for  such  an  object  than  in  keeping  a 
carriage.  The  w.)rk  met  with  a  better  sale  tlian 
he  anticipated,  but  was  still  a  source  of  pecimiary 
losi  to  him. 

Dr.  Bowditch  was  an  eminently  practical  busi- 
ness man,  and  executed  the  important  moneyed 
trusts  committed  to  him  by  his  official  position 
with  great  success.  He  accomplished  the  great 
results  of  his  life  by  untiring  and  systematic  in- 
dustry. He  rose  early,  in  winter  two  hours 
before  dawn,  and  when  not  occupied  in  his  office, 
was  almost  always  to  be  found  in  his  library, 
wher«  it  was  his  delight  to  be  surrounded  by  his 
^family,  an  affectionate  disposition  formiig  one  of 
^the  many  fine  traits  of  his  character.  He  went 
out  but  littie,  but  Wiis  always  glad  to  see  his 
friends,  taking  great  delight  in  social  intercourse 
and  lively  conversatitm.  He  was  universally 
esteemed  for  the  purity  of  his  life,  his  integrity, 
and  consistent  course.  He  was  familiarly  known, 
in  allusion  perhaps  to  his  moral  as  well  as  scien- 
tific career,  as  "  the  Great  Pilot."  His  last  disease 
was  a  scirrhus  of  the  stomach,  which  for  four 
weeks  bofor3  his  death  rendered  it  impossible  for 
him  to  swallow  solid  food  or  scarcely  any  liquid. 
He  suffered  littlo  from  hunger,  but  continually 
from  thirst,  which  was  partially  relieved  by 
moistening  his  fips  witii  cold  water.  His  frame 
wasted  away,  but  his  mental  faculties  remained 
unclouded,  and  his  last  act  on  the  morning  of  his 
detith  was  to  recognise  and  address  with  the 
feeble  powers  of  sight  and  voice  which  remained 
to  hiin,  each  member  of  his  family  gathered 
around  his  couch.  "  You  see,*'  he  said,  "  I  can 
distinffuish  yon  all,  and  I  now  give  you  ray  part- 
ing blessing.  The  time  is  come;  Lord,  now 
lettesi  thou  thy  servant  depart  in  peace,  accord- 
ing to  thy  word."  This  was  on  Friday,  March 
16th,  1838.  He  was  buried  on  the  following 
Sunday  morning,  beneath  Trinity  Church,  Bo.- 
ton. 

The  merits  of  Bowditch  entitle  him  to  a  high 
rank  among  the  mathematicians  of  the  world. 
They  have  been  carefully  stated  by  Pickering  in 
his  Eulogy  before  the  Academy  of  Arts  and 
Sciences.*  His  commentary  was  an  ori^nal 
work,  and  he  made  many  discoveries  of  his  own. 
Notices  of  Bowditch's  Life  and  Character  ap- 
peared shortly  after  his  death,  in  the  Eulogy 
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delivered  at  the  request  of  the  Corporation  of 
Salem,  by  Judge  Danid  Appleton  White,  and  in 
the  discourse  of  the  Rev.  Alexander  Young. 
These  celebrate  the  sinceritv,  simplicity,  and 
modesty  of  his  character,  fiis  vivacity  is  re- 
corded in  an  anecdote  preserved  by  Judge  White: 
— "  A  late  venerable  lady,  as  remarkable  for  her 
sagacity  as  for  her  love  of  goodness,  after  her 
first  interview  with  Dr.  Bowditch,  observed,  '  I 
admire  that  man,  for  he  is  a  live  man.*  He  was 
truly  a  live  man  in  his  whole  nature  and  consti- 
tution, in  his  mind,  conscience,  soul,  and  body. 
lafe  was  in  his  every  thought,  feeling,  and  action. 
So  rapid  were  his  thoughts  on  all  subjects,  that 
his  judgment  would  otlen  appear  intuitive  to 
those  who  could  not  follow  his  mind  in  its  logical 
process,  or  perceive  the  steps  to  its  conclusions. 
An  instantaneous  spring  of  hearty  glee  or  mental 
delight,  would  sometimes,  notwithstanding  his 
natural  and  delicate  sense  of  decorum,  set  all 
rules  of  etiquette  at  defiance,  and  exhibit  itself 
in  the  same  open  and  joyous  manner,  whether  he 
were  at  the  fireside  of  a  friend,  or  at  the  gover- 
nor's council-board."* 

JOmr  RANDOLPH. 

John  Rakdolph  was  bom  at  Cawsons,  the  estate 
of  Col.  Theodorick  Bland,  his'  maternal  grand- 
father. Prince  (Jeorge  County,  Virginia,  June  2, 
1773.  He  was  the  son  of  a  wealthy  planter,  and 
descended  in  the  seventh  degree  from  Pocahontas. 
When  a  littie  over  two  years  old  he  lost  his 
father.  He  was,  however,  tenderly  reared  by  his 
mother,  who  in  1778  was  married  to  St.  Gkiorge 
Tucker.  His  delicate  constitution  prevented  his 
engaging  in  the  usual  athletic  sports  of  childhood, 
and  at  a  very  early  age  he  acquired  a  taste  for 
books,  his  first  favorites  being  the  Fairy  Tales, 
the  stories  in  the  Spectator,  Shakespeare,  and 
Voltaire's  Charles  XII.  In  1781  tiie  family  were 
obliged  to  leave  their  residence  at  Matoax,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  invasion  of  Virginia  by  Arnold. 
Randolph  was  soon  after  placed  at  the  school  of 
Walker  Maury  at  Orange  Count}',  and  on  the 
removal  of  the  establishment  to  Williamsburg, 
followed  his  teacher  to  that  place.  After  passing 
a  few  months  at  Princeton  and  Columbia  Colleges, 
he  completed  his  course  at  William  and  Mary,  and 
studied  law  with  his  uncle,  Edmund  Randolph,  at 
Philadelphia.  In  1794  he  returned  to  Virginia, 
and  on  coming  of  age  in  the  same  year  entered  on 
the  personal  management  of  his  largo  estate.  In 
1799  he  became  a  candidate  of  the  Republican 
party  for  Congress,  in  the  Charlotte  district  His 
first  speech  was  made  upon  the  hustings  at  the 
March  court,  and  was  an  answer  to  an  address  on 
the  Federal  side  by  Patrick  Henry,  who  had  been 
induced  to  overcome  his  early  objections  to  the 
recently  adopted  constitution,  and  run  as  a  candi- 
date for  the  Legislature.  The  occasion  felt  to  be 
the  last  on  which  Henry  could  ever  appear  before 
the  public,  by  whom  he  was  idolized,  attracte^a 
great  concourse,  who  listened  with  interest  to  fhe 
young  man  as  well  as  the  veteran.  Both,  though 
representing  opposite  opinions,  were  elected. 

Randolph,  with  the  exception  of  the  three 
intervals  of  two  years  each,  retained  his  seat  in 


*  Ealogr  on  the  Life  and  Character  of  Nathaniel  Bowditch, 
Balem.    Encyclopedia  Americana,  Sapplt 
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Doetor  Franklin,  wiio,  in  shrewdnesa,  especially  in 
all  that  related  to  domestio  life,  waa  never  excelled, 
uaed  to  eav  that  two  movings  were  equal  to  one  fire. 
And  gentlemen,  as  if  they  were  a/raid  that  this 
besetting  sin  of  repnblican  governments,  this  rerum, 
novarum  lubido  (to  us  a  very  homely  ph rose,  bntone 
that  comee  pat  to  the  purpose),  this  viaggot  of  inno- 
vation, would  cease  to  bite,  are  hero  gravely  nuikinff 
provision  that  this  Constitution,  which  we  should 
consider  as  a  remedy  for  all  the  ills  of  the  body 
politic,  may  itself  be  amended  or  modified  at  any 
future  time.  Sir,  I  am  against  any  such  provision. 
I  should  as  soon  think  of  introducing  into  a  marriage 
contract  a  provision  for  divorce,  and  thus  poisoning 
the  greatest  blessing  of  mankind  at  its  very  source — 
at  its  fountain  heM.  He  has  seen  little,  and  hns 
reflected  lesji*,  who  does  not  know  that  "  nece«ity"  is 
the  great,  powerful,  governing  principle  of  affairs 
here.  Sir,  I  am  not  going  into  that  question,  which 
puzzled  Pandemonium — the  question  of  liberty  and 
neoeesity : 

Free  will,  fixed  Me,  foreknowledge  sbsolate ; 

but  I  do  contend  that  necessity  is  one  principal  instru- 
ment of  all  the  good  that  man  enjoys.    Tlie  hap- 
piness of  the  connubial  union  itself  depends  greatly 
on    necessity;    and    when    you    touch    this,  you 
touch  the  arch,  the  key-stone  of  the  arch,  on  which 
the  happiness  and  well-being  of  society  is  founded. 
Look  at  the  relation  of  mister  and  slave  (that  oppro- 
brium, in  the  opinion  of  some  gentlemen,  to  all 
civilized   society  and  all  free  government).      Sir, 
there  are  few  situations  in  life  where  friendships  so 
stron^g  and  so  lasting  are  formed,  as  in  that  very 
relation.     The  slave  knows  that  he  is  bound  indisso- 
lubly  to  his  raaater,  and  must,  from  necessity,  remain 
always  under  his  control.    The  master  knows  that 
he  is  bound  to  maintain  and  provide  for  his  slave  so 
long  as  he  retains  him  in  his  possession.     And  each 
party  accommodates  himseli  to   his  situation.     I 
nave  seen  the  dissolution  of  many  friendships — such, 
at  least,  as  were  so  called ;  but  I  have  seen  that  of 
master  and  slave  endure  so  long  as  there  remained  a 
drop  of  the  blood  of  the  master  to  which  the  slave 
could  cleave.     Where  is  the  necessity  of  this  prt»vi- 
sion  in  the  Constitution?    Where  is  the  use  of  it? 
Sir,  what  are  we  about  ?    Have  we  not  been  undoing 
what  the  wiser  heads — I  must  be  permitted  to  say 
so — ^yes,  sir,  what  the  wiser  heads  of  otfr  ancestors 
did  more  than  half  a  century  ago  ?    Can  any  one 
believe  that  we,  by  any  amendments  of  ours,  by  any 
of  our  scribbling  on  that  parchment,  by  any  amulet^ 
any    legerdemain— charm — ^Abracadabra— -of    ours 
can  prevent  our  sons  from  doing  the  same  thing — 
that  is,  from  doing  as  they  please,  just  as  we  are 
doing  as  we  please!    It  is  impossible.    Who  can 
bind  posterity  ?    When  I  hear  of  gentlemen  talk  of 
making  a  Constitution  for  "all  time,"  and  intro- 
ducing provisions  into  it  for  "  all  time,"  and  yet  see 
men  here  that  are  older  than  the  Constitution  we 
are  about  to  destroy — (I  am  older  myself  4han  the 
present  Constitution — ^it  was  established  when  I  was 
a  boy) — it  reminds  me  of  the  truces  and  the  peaces 
of  Europe.     They  always  begin :  "  In  the  name  of 
tlie  most  holy  and  undivided  Trinity,**  and  go  on  to 
declare,  "  there  shall  be  perfect  and  perpetual  peace 
and  unity  between  the  subjects  of  such  and  such 
potentates  for  all  time  to  come  ;**  and  in  leas  than 
•even  years  they  are  at  war  again. 

A  short  time  previous  to  this  General  Jackson, 
on  his  accession  to  office,  tendered  Randolph  the 
mission  to  Russia.  The  office  was  accepted,  and 
in  Augast,  1830,  the  new  niinister  arrived  at  his 
post    He  left  St  Petersborgh  soon  after  in  conse- 


qnonce  of  ill  health,  and  in  October,  1881,  return- 
ed home.  His  last  political  act  was  to  speak  to 
popular  assemblies  thronghont  his  state  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  proclamation  of  General  Jackson 
against  nullification,  when  almost  too  feeble  to 
Htand.  He  determined  on  another  voyage  to 
Europe  for  the  benefit  of  his  health,  and  left  home 
to  embark  at  Philadelphia.  He  stopped  at  Wash- 
ington, where  he  had  an  interesting  interview 
with  his  old  antagonist  Cky.  He  was  exposed 
on  his  arrival  in  Philadelphia,  on  a  stormy  evening, 
to  the  cold  and  rain,  his  disease  increased,  and 
on  the  nineteenth  of  May  reached  its  fatal  termi- 
natiou. 

&mdolph*s  mental,  like  his  physical  organiza- 
tion, was  of  the  most  sensitive  nature.  Though 
an  active  public  man,  he  was  morbidly  fond  of 
retirement.  Thoroughly  honest,  he  scorned  low 
means  to  attain  high  position,  and  his  great 
sarcastic  powers  did  not  tend  to  increase  the 
number  of  his  friends.  He  was  powerful  in  invec- 
tive, and  not  sparing  in  its  use.  His  speeches 
were  always  direct,  and .  produced  great  effijct 
Some  of  his  pointed  phrases,  like  that  of  "  mas- 
terly inactivity,"  by  which  he  indicated  the  course 
of  passive  resistance  he  deemed  proper  to  be  pur- 
sued by  the  opposition  to  the  Adams  administra- 
tion, have  already  passe<l  into  proverbs,  as  his 
eccentricities,  doubtless  in  an  exaggerated  form, 
have  furnished  material  for  collectors  of  anecdote. 
His  temper  was  quick,  his  antipathies  strong,  but 
his  disposition  was  kindly,  and  he  was  a  thorough- 
going fi-iend.  Some  of  the  most  pleasant  portions 
of  his  biography  are  these  which  admit  us  into 
his  intimacies.  He  became  deeply  impressed  by 
the  truths  of  the  Christian  religion,  and  was  a 
devout  member  of  the  Ancient  Church  of  the  Old 
Dominion,  and  of  the  England  he  so  much 
admired.  He  greatly  enjoyed  his  visits  to  London 
from  his  sympathy  with  tiie  associations  of  the 
great  historic  city,  and  we  have  heard  a  story  of 
his  walking  through  the  Strand  with  his  arms 
crossed  on  his  breast  in  token  of  the  reverence  of 
a  pilgrim. 

By  his  will  he  manumitted  his  slaves,  three 
hundred  in  number,  and  provided  for  their  sup- 
port. The  validity  of  the  instrument  was  dis- 
puted by  the  family  on  the  ground  of  insanity  in 
the  testator,  but  was  sustained  by  the  court 
That  Randolph  wtis  at  times  insane  there  appears 
little  reason  to  doubt.  He  felt  his  liability  to 
attacks  of  this  kind  deeply.  "  I  liave  lived,"  he 
said  to  Col.  Benton,  "in  dread  of  insanity." 
The  remark  may  be  taken  as  a  key  to  much  that 
is  strange  in  his  career. 

His  letters,  interspersed  through  Garland's  Life, 
present  the  man  for  the  most  part  in  his  genial 
moments.  A  separate  selection  "from  among 
several  hundred"  as  the  preface  informs  us, 
Lettert  of  John  Randolph  to  a  Young  Relative : 
embracing  a  Series  of  Years,  from  Early  Youths 
to  Mature  Manhood,  was  published  in  1884.* 

DAVID  HITCHCOCK. 

A  VOLUME  of  the  Poetical  Works  of  David  Etteh^ 
cock  was  published  at  Boston  in  1806,  with  a 

*  PhiladelphlA :  Carev,  Los.  and  Blanchsrd.  Sva  pp.  964 
Benton's  Thirty  Years'  view,  1.  478.  Party  Leaders;  by  Jo.  O. 
Baldwin,  pp.  IBOl    Hugh  A.  Garland's  lifb  of  Bandolph. 
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pre&tmy  memoir  which,  in  connexion  with  the 
merits  of  the  veraecs  famishes  matter  for  a  pass- 
ing notice.  The  chief  poem  of  the  volume,  oc- 
tosyllabic measure,  is  in  four  ports,  and  entitled, 
The  Shade  of  Plato :  or  a  Vefence  of  Religion^ 
Morality^  and  Gotemment.  It  is  written  with 
remarkable  ease  and  smoothness.  The  Shade  of 
Plato  appears,  to  clear  up  objections  to  the  moral 
government  of  the  world,  in  the  question  of  fate 
and  free-will,  and  ^^  vindicate  tlie  ways  of  God  to 
man,^  dosing  with  some  shrewd  and  sober  ex- 
postulations on  the  tendency  to  revolutionary 
principles  in  vogue  with  the  Jacobinical  doctrines 
at  the  beginning  of  the  century.  There  were 
many  lessons  at  that  time  from  pulpit  and  editbr^s 
do^  from  the  following  text — 

At  this,  I  ask'd,  is  injury  done, 
.  To  say  there's  twenty  gods  or  One  ? 
What  matter,  if  men  are  sincere, 
How  many  deities  they  fear  f 
"Whether  they  rev*rence  Three  in  One, 
Or  pay  their  homage  to  the  sun ; 
Or  worship  Apis,  Jove,  or  Baal, 
Or  own  no  deity  at  nil  ? 
Of  what  avail  relinouti  creeds. 
If  men  are  honest  m  their  deeds  ? 
If  they'll  not  lie,  nor  cheat,  nor  steal? 
Kor  interrupt  the  public  weal  f 
If  they  Uie  general  good  pursue, 
What  more  have  mortals  here  to  do? 

Why  stick  at  falsehood,  theft,  or  frauil  ? 
If  men  may  disbelieve  a  God, 
And  their  professions  be  sincere. 
Pray  tell  me  what  tbey  have  to  fear  f 
If  this  belief  be  rooted  firm. 
Duty  must  seem  a  senseless  term ; 
And  men,  with  passions  to  entice, 
Mav  range  the  crooked  maze  of  vice. 
Till  life's  contingent  scene  is  cloeVl, 
Like  tapers  to  the  wind  exposM. 

lis  faith  in  one  All-Seeing  Eye, 
That  makes  mankind  themselves  deny: 
That  does  licentiousness  control ; 
That  curbs  the  proud,  rebellious  soul ; 
And  did  your  race  this  thought  forego. 
No  bounds  to  violence  below ; 
Kot  conscience,  nor  the  world's  applause, 
Kor  magistrates,  nor  civil  laws ; 
Nor  monarohs,  with  despotic  frown. 
Could  keep  the  tide  of  folly  down. 

Yet  plain  as  is  the  sacred  truth. 
It  seems  in  modem  days  uncouth ; 
And  now  in  reason's  bioasted  school. 
Is  lash'd  with  boundless  ridicule ; 
Kow  human  wisdom  fain  would  prove. 
That  there's  no  God  who  rules  above ; 
That  all  this  boundless  universe. 
Was  once  a  huge  ungovem*d  mass ; 
A  vast,  stupendous  whirligig. 
Dancing  to  one  £temal  jig. 
Till  by  an  accident,  outright. 
Matter  on  matter  chanc'd  to  light ; 
Substance,  from  one  confused  stonu. 
All  rush'd  to  embryotic  form, 
And  chaos,  once  convuls'd  with  jarft, 
Produc'd  the  sun,  and  moon,  and  st:irs. 
And  this  terraqueous  planet  here. 
Without  a  God  to  interfere 

And  are  these  philosophic  rules  ff 
Then  tell  me,  ye  enlighten'd  fools. 
Whether  an  accidental  case. 
Could  balance  worlds  in  empty  space 


And  bound  thefar  ooorse  thro'  etiMi^s  reabzu 
Without  a  pilot  or  a  helm. 

^^  The  Knight  and  Quack :  or  a  Lookin^-^^as 
for  Impostors  in  Physic,  Philoaophy,  or  GoTem- 
ment ;  an  Allegorical  Poem,"'  imndiitefl  the 
same  views  of  the  worid ;  while  the  renudning 
poem,  "  The  Subtlety  of  Foxes,"  is  a  well  drawn 
fable,  exhibiting  the  k^c  of  might  over  rigbt. 

The  author  of  these  verses  was  bom  at  Beth- 
lem,  Utchfield  County,  Ct.,  in  1778,  the  son  of  a 
poor  and  honest  shoemaker,  who  managed,  ^we 
are  told,  in  a  "  sketch  of  the  author's  life**  pre- 
fixed to  his  volume,  to  send  the  son  to  scBod 
^*'  when  want  of  money  or  clothing  did  not  pre- 
vent'^   The  &ther  died  in  1790.    His  bed^de 
was  tended  by  his  affecticHiateand  serious-minded 
son,  who  wrote  some  of  his  earliest  verses,  para- 
phrases of  one  of  the  Psalms,  and  of  a  portion  of 
Luke,  ^*  principally  in  the  night,  while  watching 
with  his  father  in  his  lastsicknes&"    Having  lost 
that  protector,  he  worked  at  farming  with  one  &f 
the  select  men  of  the  town  for  five  months,  and 
was  then  bound  apprentice  to  a  shoemaker,  re- 
maining under  the  direction  of  a  guardian  whom 
he  chose.    That  he  chafed  a  little  under  this  course 
of  life  among  theee  overseers  is  not  to  be  wondered 
at,  vet,  as  die  sketch  naively  says,  ^^  tliongh  he 
might  by  ignorance  or  inadvertence  someitimes 
deserve  their  displeasure,  still,  as  he  never  received 
the  average  sum  of  one  dollar  per  month  (ex- 
clusive of  board)  for  thirty-four  months^  -^urk, 
he  could  not  accuse  himself,  on  the  whole,  of 
being  in  the  least  degree  prejudicid  to  their  iii- 
terests."    At  the  age  of  twenty  he  practiBed  his 
calling  for  himself  at  West  Stodtbridge,  and  Great 
Barnngton  in  Mass. ;  his  first  earnings  of  three 
or  four  dollars  a  month  being  "  laid  out  in  pur- 
chasing clothing  to  supply  the  place  of  a  few  rags, 
which,  at  that  time,  had  become  very  uniai^hion- 
able  appnrel  for  persons  of  his  age.^'    At  twenty- 
six  he  married,  and  at  thirty-two  reports  himself 
in  the  preface  to  his  book,  as  poor  and  laborious, 
but  enjoying  ^  peace  and  contentment,  with  the 
addition  iji  three  children  to  his  family,  npoa 
whom  he  dotes  almost  as  much  as  the  opulent  do 
upon  their  riches."    This  is  all  we  know  of  Darid 
Hitchcock.    The  Shade  of  Plato  is  certainly  a 
remarkable  production  under  the  circumstances, 
to  have  been  hanunered  out  between  the  blows 
on  the  lapstone. 

WnXIAM  BIGLOW. 

WiLUAX  BiOLOw  was  boni  in  Natick,  Mass., 
September  22,  1773.  In  an  account  of  his  eariy 
years,  published  in  one  of  the  numerous  p^o^- 
cals,  the  Federal  Orrery,  to  which  he  contributed, 
he  says : — 

I  was  bom  in  a  small  country  village,  of  r^mta- 
ble  industrious  parents,  nt  a  time  when  they  were 
as  poor  as  poverty  hersell  Nothing  remarkable 
was  at  that  tune  ol»erved  in  me,  except  that  I  was, 
in  the  phrase  of  the  hamlet,  '*  a  desperate  cross 
body.*  This,  however,  must  have  been  owing  to 
some  indisposition  of  hodj ;  for  I  natnially  poasesi  a 
very  peaceable  temper. 

At  a  proper  age  I  was  sent  to  school — ^five  weeks, 
in  winter,  to  a  master,  who  oould  read ;  and  as  long, 
in  summer,  to  an  old  maid,  who  could  knit^  Possess- 
ing a  strong  attachment  to  books,  I  soon  passed 
from  my  primer  to  my  psalter,  and  thence  in  a  sbort 
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A  niodtrt  viih  Tor  «  kind  vita, 

And  oil  the  other  joys  of  life ; 

Amiig,  d*w;rmtiTe  of  tlie  season  ; 

A  poeui,  free  Irom  rhyme  siid  rewon : 

A  drunken  song.  Co  bauish  care; 

A  einiple  sonnet  to  despair ; 

Bome  atuiia*  od  k  bridal  bed : 

Au  evitAph  OD  Hhoek.  jn«t  dead  ; 

A  poiutleM  epigram  on  eenaure ; 

An  imitation  of  old  tjpenaer; 

A  dull  acroetic  and  a  rebua ; 

A  bliutering  monody  to  Pbcebtu  ; 

The  coTiEtrj  'gainat  the  town  defoudod ; 

And  tiiua  tlie  I'oetry  ia  ended. 

Kext.  from  the  public  prints,  display 

Tlie  newB  and  Ifiiiga  of  tba  day ; 

I^Dt  bloody  Mars  A  Co.  surronnded 

By  tiionsanda  alain.  ten  tbouMnd  woiuided: 

Bteer  your  aly  politica  between 

Tbe  Aristocrat  and  Jacubin  ; 

Then  end  the  whale,  bi 

Tbe  ravages  of  Death  a 

Hi*  "  Cheerftil  Parson"  will  give  na  an  inkling 
of  hie  amiable  character,  which  aH  of  his  con- 
temporariea  nnil«d  in  admiriag,  as  well  aa  of  his 
poetic  powers.* 


Since  bards  are  all  wishing,  pray  why  mav  not  1 1 
ilou^h  but  a  poor  rlij-nier.  tor  once  1  will  try. 
Tbe  life,  that  l  cbooae,  would  be  pleaaant  to  >cAra« 

Tet  the  life,  that  I  choose,  ia  the  lite  of  a  panon 
First  on  me.  kind  heaven,  a  fortune  bestow, 
Tbo  high  for  contempt  and  for  envy  too  low. 
On  which  I  with  prudence  mav  hope  tofnbaiit^ 
Should  I  be  for  my  damnable  doctrine  dlsmiseed. 

In  a  rich  fanning  village,  where  P o  ahall  plead. 

And  D r  feel  pnlaes,  oive  physic,  and  bleed, 

Where  A 1  the  youtha  and  the  childieu  shall 

Here  may  1  be  ealled  and  there  settled  lo  preMh. 

Kot  damning  a  man  for  a  diflerent  opinion, 
I'd  mix  with  the  Calvinist,  Baptist,  Arminian, 
Trent  each  like  a  mnn,  like  a  Christinn  and  brother. 
Preach  love  to  our  Maker,  onrselvee  and  each  other. 
On  a  snng  little  farm,  I'd  provide  me  a  aeat. 
With  bnildinga  all  simple,  entietBiitiBl  and  neat; 
Bome  sheep  and  some  cattle  my  pastures  to  graie, 
And  a  middle  priced  pony,  to  draw  my  new  chaise. 
When  I  find  it  no  longer  "  good  being  alone," 
llay  a  mild,  mral  uyuipli   "  become  bone  of  my 

Not  filed,  like  a  poppet,  on  fasblou'e  stiff  vrires. 
But  who  can  be  genteel,  when  oueaaiou  requirea 
Whoae  wealth  i>  not  money,  whose  beauty's  not 

Kot  an  infidel  romp,  nor  a  gour-heartcd  saint; 
Whose  religion  's  not  hent,  and  her  virtue  not  eold- 

Nor  her  modeety  fear,  nor  her  wit  manly  boldnesa. 
Thua  settled,  with  care  I'd  apportion  my  time 
To  my  sennoQS,  my  garden,  my  wife,  and  my  rhyme, 
To  teach  tlie  untaogfit,  and  to  better  the  bud. 
To  lan^  with  the  merry,  and  weeo  with  tlie  sad. 


At  the  feaat,  whei«  religion  muht  be  a  ^lectator. 
Where  friendship  pretided,  and  mirth  waa  a  wuter, 
rd  fear  not  lu  join  with  the  good-homored  clan. 
And  prove  that  a  parson  may  still  be  a  man. 
Thua  blest,  may  my  life  be  alad  smootUj  away, 
And  I  stiU  grow  more  grave,  as  my  hair  gntwa  more 

gray; 


And  when  we  leave  this  world,  as  leave  it  we  i: 
With  rapture  meet  death,  and  sink  into  the  due 
With  a  tear  in  each  eye  may  the  parish  all  say, 
"They  were  a  kind  pair,  and  did  good  in  their  i 

nnj»i.g>  CbaTISBBOX,  He(1 


lay.- 


20BEBT  TRE&T  PAINE,  JUN. 

TnoMaa  Piikk  was  the  aecond  son  of  Robert 
Treat  Paine,  the  celebrated  signer  of  the  Ded*- 
ration  of  Independenots  and  was  bom  at  Tauntoa, 
}iam.,  Deoeraber  9,  1778.  His  name  was  eubae- 
queoUv  chaoged  on  his  own  application,  in  ISO], 
with  tne  plea  that  be  had  no  Chriitian  noma,  bj 
the  Mawachosetta  legialature,  to  that  of  his  Euher. 


rlsBi  psassgea  of  BIclow'a  wrl  lings. 


-^       ^  ■ 

At  the  afK  of  seven  his  ftmily  removed  to  Boa- 
tiin,  where  he  was  prepnred  for  Harvard  C<^ege 
ill  one  of  the  public  schooK  and  entered  tha 
Frc«hi>iiui  das)  in  1788.  One  of  his  da^inates 
wrote  a  stjiiib  on  him  in  ver^  on  tlie  college 
wzill,  and  Pitine,  on  consultation  with  his  5ienia, 
being  advised  lo  retaliate  in  kind,  did  ki,  and  thna 
beciinie  aware  of  the  iH>ctic  (acuity  of  whi<^  be 
ailerwordB  made  such  liberal  use.  lie  henoeforth 
wrote  most  of  his  college  rompaBitiaii.i  in  vene^ 
with  sucli  huccew,  tluit  he  was  as^jgned  the  post 
of  poet  at  the  college  exhibition  iu  the  autntna 
of  1791,  and  at  tlic  Commencement  in  the  fbllow- 
iiig  year.  After  receiving  hisdiploma  he  entered 
the  oiunting-oflioe  of  Mr.  Jaiuea  Tisilale,  bat 
must  have  proved  aa  unprofltahlo  aasistnnt  tn  Ihot 
gcntlemnn,  its  in  ttie  words  of  liis  biographer  "  he 
niude  entries  in  his  day-book  in  poetrj',  anij  once 
DLiclo  out  a  charter-piirty  in  the  sanie  Etylo ;"  and 
uu  one  ocOkWoDwhun  eeut  to  tbe  bank  with  a 
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dieok  for  five  himdred  dollars,  meedng  by-  the 
way  some  literary  acqumntanoes,  he  went  off  with 
them  to  Cambridge,  ^^and  spent  a  week  in  the 
eD|oyraent  of  ^  the  feast  of  reason  and  the  fiow 
or  soul,' "  returning  with  the  cash,  at  ih»  end  of 
that  period,  to  his  dntiejt.  He  was  a  frequent 
contributor  at  this  period  to  the  "  Seat  of  the 
Muses''  of  the  Massachusetts  Magazine,  where  a 
long  poetical  correspondence  will  be  found  be- 
tween Philenia  (Mrs.  Morton)  and  himself. 

In  1792  the  players  made  their  first  appearance 
in  Boston.  Their  performances  were  at  first 
called  dramatic  recitations,  to  avoid  collision  with 
a  law  forbidding  "  stage  plays."  This  was  re- 
pealed in  1798,  wh(m  the  Federal-street  theatre 
was  built  and  opened  Feb.  4,  1794,  with  a  prize 

Srologue,  by  our  author,  who  fell  in  love  wiA 
Dis  Baker,  aged  8i.Kteen,  one  of  the  company. 
He  passed  a  la^  portion  of  his  time  the  ensuing 
year  in  writing  theatrical  criticisms;  left  the 
oonnting-house  and  issued  the  prospectus  of  the 
Fsdefral  Orrery^  a  semi-weekly  newspaper,  which 
made  its  appearance  October  30,  1794.  In  the 
following  February  he  married  Miss  Baker,  and 
was  turned  out  of  doors  by  his  father.  The 
breach  was  partially  healed  a  few  years  after.  In 
1795  he  delivered  a  po^m  on  taking  his  degree  of 
A.M.  at  Cambridge,  entitled  The  Indention  of 
Lett&r$,  It  contained  some  lines  referring  to 
Jacobinism,  which  he  spoke,  notwithstanding 
they  hal  been  crossed  out  by  the  college  authori- 
ties. It  was  perhaps  in  part  owing  to  this  cir- 
cumstance that  two  large  editions  of  the  poem 
were  sold.  They  produced  him  a  profit  of  fifteen 
hundred  dollars.  It  is  dedicated  to  Washing- 
ton, with  a  rapturous  eulogy  upon  whom  it 
closes: — 

Could  Faustns  live,  by  gloomy  grave  reei^'d. 
With  power  extensive,  as  sublime  his  mind, 
Thy  elorions  life  a  volume  should  compose, 
As  Alps  immortal,  spotless  as  ita  snowai 
The  stars  should  be  its  types — its  press  the  age ; 
The  earth  its  binding — and  the  sky  its  page. 

In  1794  he  produced  his  earliest  ode,  Bim  Co- 
lumbia.   It  has  a  spirited  burden. 

When  first  the  sun  o'er  ocean  glow'd 

And  earth  unveil'd  her  virgm  breast, 
Supreme  'mid  Nature's  vast  abode. 

Was  heard  the  Almighty's  dread  beliest; 
Rise,  Columbia,  brave  and  free. 
Poise  the  globe,  and  bound  the  seiL 

In  1797  he  sold  his  paper,  which  had  suffered 
from  his  neglect  of  editorial  duties,  having  lost 
several  thousand  dollars  by  the  speculation.  He 
delivered  his  poem,  the  Ruling  Passion,  before 
the  Phi  Beta  Kappa  Society  in  1797.  Regained 
twelve  hundred  dollars  by  its  publication. 

The  famous  song  of  Adams  and  Liberty  was 
written  in  1798,  at  the  request  of  the  "  Massa- 
chusetts Charitable  Fire  Society."  Its  sale  yield- 
ed him  a  profit  of  more  than  seven  hundred  and 
fifty  dolhu-s ;  more  than  eleven  dollars  for  each 
hne,  as  the  mjitter  of  fact  Mr.  Allen  correc^tly 
calculates.  These  receipts  show  a  popularity 
which,  particularly  in  the  case  of  the  two  college 
poems,  is  very  remarkable.  In  1799  he  delivered 
an  oration  to  an  audience  "  crowded  to  almost  the 
utmost  pressure  of  posffibility,"  on  the  first  anni- 


versary of  the  dissolution  of  the  alliance  with 
France.  It  was  written  a  few  days  only  before 
its  delivery,  and  was  very  successful.  Tlie  author 
sent  a  copy,  after  its  pubtication,  to  Washington, 
and  received  a  reply,  in  which  the  General  prays — 
^^  Ton  will  be  assured  that  I  am  never  more  gra- 
tified than  when  I  see  the  effusions  of  genius  from 
some  of  the  rising  generatiim,  which  promises  to 
secure  our  national  rank  in  the  literary  world ;  as 
I  trust  their  firm,  manly,  and  patriotic  conduct 
will  ever  maintain  it  with  dignity  in  the  poli- 
tical." He  was  persuaded  about  this  time  to  re- 
fonn  the  drunken  habits  which  he  had  unfortunate- 
\y  acquined,  separate  from  the  theatre,  where  he 
filled  the  ofiSce  of  ^^  master  of  ceremonies"*  and 
occasional  prologue  writer,  remove  to  Newbury- 
port,  and  study  kw.  Here,  on  the  invitation  of 
the  inhabitants  he  delivered,  on  the  2d  of  Janu- 
ary, 1800,  a  Eulogy  on  Washington.  In  the  same 
year  he  removed  to  Boston,  with  his  legsd  in- 
structor, Mr.,  afterwards  Chief  Justice  Parsons. 
In  1802  he  was  admitted,  and  commenced  prac- 
tice with  great  success,  but  unfortunately  the  re- 
turn of  the  players,  in  1803,  led  to  his  former 
uiLsettied  mode  of  life.  He  did  not  again  rally 
from  dissipation,  neglected  his  business,  planned 
but  never  executed  several  literary  proiecta,  and 
died  on  the  18th  of  November,  1811,  leaving  a 
daughter  and  two  sons  destitute,  who  were  pro- 
vided with  a  home  in  his  father's  house. 

His  works  were  collected  by  a  most  enthu- 
siastic and  pains-taking  editor,  Charles  Prentiss 
and  published  at  Boston,  in  1812,  in  one  large 
8vo.  volume. 


raOM  **  TBM  BULnCO  PASSION.* 


From  fops  we  turn  to  pedants,  deep  and  dull ; 
Grave,  without  sense ;  "  o'erflowing,  yet  not  fulL* 
See,  the  lank  book- worm,  piled  with  lumbering 

lore, 
Wrinkled  in  Latin,  nod  in  Greek  fourscore, 
With  toll  incessant,  tiiumbs  the  ancient  page, 
Now  blots  a  hero,  now  turns  down  a  sage  I 
O'er  Learning*s  field,  with  leaden  eye  he  stra3rs, 
'Mid  busts  of  fame,  and  monuments  of  praise 
With  Gothiek  foot  he  treads  on  fiowers  of  taste. 
Yet  stoops  to  pick  the  pebbles  from  the  waste. 
Profound  in  tnfles,  be  can  tell,  how  short 
Were  iEsop's  legs,  how  large  was  TuUy*s  wart ; 
And,  Bcalea  by  Gunter,  marks,  with  joy  absurd. 
The  cut  of  Homer's  cloak  and  Euclid's  beard! 

Thus  through  the  wenry  watoh  of  sleepless  night. 
This  learned  ploughman  plods  in  piteous  plight ; 
Till  the  dim  taper  takes  French  leave  to  aote, 
And  the  fat  folio  tumbles  on  his  toes. 


ADiiMB  AITD  XJBBITT. 

Te  sons  of  Columbia,  who  bravely  have  fought 
For  those  rights,  which  unstaiu'd  from  your  sires 
had  descended. 
May  you  long  taste  the  blessings  your  valour  has 
bought. 
And  your  sons  reap  the  soil  which  your  fathers 
defended ; 

'Mid  the  reign  of  mild  peace. 
May  your  nation  increase. 
With  the  glory  of   Rome  and  the  wisdom  of 
Greece ; 
And  ne'er  shall  the  sons  of  Columbia  be  slaves. 
While  the  earth  bears  a  plant,  or  the  sea  rolls  its 
waves. 


CTCLOP.£DU  OF  AHEBICAIT  LITERATUBK 


In  ■  clime  whoM  rich  nde*  feed  the  nurta  of  A« 
•wotW. 
WhoM  ihoree  are  miilutkeD  by  Europe'*  commo- 

Tbe  trident  of  commerce  should  never  be  hurl'ii, 
To  inereoee  the  legitimate  ponen  of  the  ocean. 

But  ehould  pirate*  inTade, 
Though  \a  thunder  airnj'd. 
Let  your  oannondBcIiire  the  free  charter  of  tradft 
For  ne'er  iball  the  eons,  (be. 

Tlie  fame  of  our  arms,  of  oar  lain  the  mild  ewaj, 

JUd  JDStIv  ennobled  our  nation  in  story, 
nU  the  dark  cloads  of  faction  obscared  oar  jonng 

And  enveloped  the  nm  of  Amerioan  glory. 
But  let  traitors  be  told. 
Who  their  ooDiitry  have  sold. 

And  barter'd  their  God  Tor  his  image  in  gold. 
That  ne'er  will  the  sotta,  Ac 


Find  BD  ark  of  abode  in  onr  mild  oonstitntdon. 
But.  though  peace  ia  our  aim, 
Yet  the  boon  we  disclaim. 

If  bought  b7  our  soTereisnty,  justice,  or  tuna. 
Fur  ne'er  shaU  the  sons,  Ac 


"n*  tile  Are  of  the  flint  eaeh  American 
iome's  haughty  victon  bewa 
n  bring  allUie  Taaaals  of  Eui 


Let  Rome's  haughty  victon  beware  of  collision ; 
it  tiiem  bring  allUie  Taaaals  of  Euro 
We're  a  world  by  ourselTea,  and  < 


IToff 


While,  with  patriot  pride, 
To  our  laws  we're  allied, 
can  lubdue  us,  no  ftcliou  divide. 
For  ne'er  ahall  the  eona.  Ac 


■e  crown'd  with  imperial  oak. 
Whose  roote,  tike  our  libertiee,  agei  have  nouriih'd. 
But  long  ere  our  natioa  aubmita  to  the  yoke, 

Not  a  tree  shall  be  left  on  the  field  where  it 
flourieh'd. 

Should  inTaaion  impcod. 
Every  grove  would  descend 
From  the  hill  tops  they  shaded,  our  shores  to  d»- 

For  ne'er  shall  the  sons.  Ac 


Then  let  douda  thicken  round  as :  ve  heed  not  the 

Onr  realm  fears  no  shock,  but  the  earth's  own  ex- 
plosion; 

Foee  aasail  ns  in  vain, 
Qliaugh  their  fleets  bridge  the  main. 
For  onr  altars  and  lawa,  with  our    lives,  well 

For  ne'er  shall  the  sons,  Ac 

Should  the  tempest  of  war  overdiadow  our  land. 
Its  bolts   could   ne'er    rend    Freedom's    templo 
asunder ; 
For,  nnjnoT'd.  at  its  portal  would  Washington  stand. 
And  reptilse.  with  bis  breast,  the  a«anlCs  of  the 
thunder ! 

Bis  sword  from  the  sleep 


Her  pride  are  her  atateamen — their  laws  are  bm 

And  shall  flourish  till  liberty  tlnmbna  tor  «m. 

Then  unite  heart  and  hand, 

like  Leonidaa'  band. 

And  aw  ear  to  the  Qod  of  the  ocean  and  land. 

That  ne'er  shall  the  sons  of  Columbia  be  ataves. 

While  the  earth  bean  a  plant,  or  the  •«•  ndlt  ila 


ISAAC  STOBT. 
A  TOLtiHE  wu  published  in  Boston  in  1801  en- 
titled, A  Panuutian  Shop  opetudintA^Pindarie 
StyU,  by  Pet«r  Quiuoe,  Esq.*  It  was  a  coUeictioD 
of  t^e  waggeries  id  imitation  of  Peter  Pindar, 
which  bad  given  life  tu  the  well  filled  colamnj  at 
t\iV  Farmtr't  Muteum ;  apublioation,  wiilch  drew 
npon  the  pure  invention,  and  sometimes  the  mere 
ingenuity  of  the  clever  writers  who  oontribnled 
to  it  Tbey  bear  date  fixim  17S5,  and  rame  of 
them  had  been  ountributed  to  Bftrrett'a  Newbniy- 
port  Politieal  Qatttte.  The  "  ugu-board,"  by 
way  of  preface  to  the  volume,  shows  the  elabJ- 
rate  j)r^>anUioa  of  these  trifiei^  and  ia  iisejf  a 
onrioeity. 


PETER'S  Shop   eonUiiua   the    latgest    and    most 

fashionable  aaeortment  of  Apollo-Wake;  beautlf[d 
and  vnriegated  Ousa.  by  the  yard  or  piece;  Sonet 
snitable  for  any  and  every  occaiioD — sii  gle,  or  by 
the  set ;  one  crate  of  broken  Elegies,  which  can  be 
Bojuiiicil  together.  V  to  suit  the  viltet  and  worthiest 
charaetera:  also,  a  few  Elaetig  Tauacas — toleDlafed 


e  Politi 


TREPANINQ  INSTRUMENT  to 
persons,  only,  who  have  cracked  their  skulls,  in  try- 
ing to  pull  down  good  government.  A  few  bundlts 
of  lovoi'iitioiis.  Aildreases,  Eicusee,  CoaDndrain^ 
WhiEhSyllabubs  and  Deifications — together  with  a 
new-invented  Bib  and  SFATrEBD*ffli»,  for  the  sole 
benefit  and  behoof  of  slovenly  Critiet. 
Besidee  the  above-mentioned  artielea,  Peter  has  a 

ore  pleasing  and  diversified  saw: 

'Aia-Housa.  whiirh  will  beopenet 
Wsn  becomes  more  fashionable.  Peter  keeps  n 
stantly  for  sale,  in  the  bsck  part  of  faia  riiop.  For- 
natnan-trinkeU,  Hflieonian-ipoiiU,  and  Pepatntn 
on  traekles.  for  the  accommodation  of  young  and 
lame  Poetasters;  also,  a  very  ingenious  Spiuning- 
Whed.  which  will  turn  (tf  Epic-Foems  of  any  In  gtti 
and  on  any  sul^ect,  with  the  utmost  ease  nnd  d» 
patch ;  beaide  fumiahing  (hem  with  gloasaries  and 
obsolete  quotations — all  of  which  will  be  sold  oalhe 
most  reasonable  terms,  for  cash  or  abort  credit  Ped> 
Ian  and  Ballail-f^in^crB  may  depend  on  making  good 
bargnina  and  reeeiving  aitiple  eiiconragement.  at  said 
bnck  apartment,  where  they  will  find  a  number  gf 
heavy  moulded  geniuases  eternally  at  pen  nibbing, 
Peter  has  with  much  care  nnd  expense  procured  a 
eurions  and  complicated  Water-Haebine.IorgHudiDf 
with  astonishiug  rapidity  hard  and  cramp  phrases 


Shop  ojiensd  In  Ibe  Plndarte  stria ;  bj  Ft 
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into  Epitaphs,  R^bnnes,  Epigrams,  Catches,  Loye- 
Pills,  Dying-PialiBB,  and  Wi^rackera: — these  are 
sold  by  the  grooe  or  box,  to  Country  Traders,  at  a 
raduoed  price. 

N.  R  Cash  and  the  highest  price  given  for  n^ 


The  verses  are,  a  few  of  them,  political  and  anti- 
democratic in  those  days;  some  are  patriotic,  but 
they  are  mostly  amatory  and  bacchanalian ;  a  few 
are  sheer  nonsense  verses.  There  is  a  short  series 
written  in  1799  of  Consolatory  Odes,  dedicated 
wth  Christian  piety  to  tkose  unfortunate  beings 
who  labor  under  the  malignant  influence  of  the 
Democratic  mania.  The  author  of  tliese  clever 
Federal  verses  was  Isaac  Story,  who  was  bom  at 
Marblehead  (the  son  of  the  clergyman  of  the 
same  name  at  that  place),  August  26,  1774.  He 
was  a  graduate  of  Harvard  of  1793,  and  became 
a  lawyer  at  Rutland,  Massachusetts.  In  1792  he 
published  at  Marblehead  An  Epistle  from  Yarico 
to  Inkle^  together  with  their  characters,  as  related 
in  the  Spectator.  This  college  production  is  in 
verse,  in  this  pathetic  appeal : — 

From  the  sad  place  where  sorrow  ever  reigns 
And  hopeless  wretches  groan  beneath  their  chains; 
Where  stern  oppression  lifts  her  iron  hand 
And  restless  cruelty  usurps  command,  Ac. 

In  1800  he  delivered  a  eulogy  on  Washington  at 
Sterling,  Massachu^tts,  where  he  was  then  a  re- 
sident. The  next  year  he  appears  as  a  Fourth  of 
July  orator  at  Worcester.  His  oration  was  pub- 
fished.  He  died  at  the  early  age  of  twenty-nine, 
while  on  a  vi:iit  to  his  father  at  Marblehead,  July 
19,  1808.  The  following  obituary  from  the  pen 
of  his  cousin.  Judge  Joseph  Story,  appeared  in  the 
Salem  Bsgister  of  July  25. 

"At  Marblehead,  on  Tuesday  evening  last, 
Isaac  Story,  Jr.,  Esq.,  of  Rutland.  A  gentieman 
well  known  by  numerous  productions  in  polite 
literature.  In  his  manners  bland,  social,  and  af- 
fectionate; in  his  disposition  sportive  and  con- 
vivial; in  his  morals  pure,  generous,  and  unaf- 
fected; in  his  mind  vivacious,  refined,  and  face- 
tious. After  the  usual  academic  course  he  pursued 
the  science  of  Jurisprudence,  and  gave  promise  of 
an  honorable  station  among  advocates.  In  the 
interval  of  judicial  studies  he  courted  the  Aonian 
Sisters,  and  ocoasioni^lly  gave  to  the  public  spe- 
cimens of  acoomplished  composition.  Wit  and 
hnmor  were  provinces  in  which  he  sought  pecu- 
liar favor;  though  he  not  unfrequently  mingled  in 
his  poetic  efibsions  the  gravity  of  sententiousness 
with  the  lighter  graces.  But,  alas!  the  wit,  the 
poet,  and  the  moralist,  now  exists  only  in  his  writ- 
ings. Death  has  consigned  him  to  the  common 
lot  of  mortality. 

**  Spirit  of  him  whose  chastened  soul 

Could  touch  each  chord  of  pure  desire. 

Whence,  flown  beyond  the  mind's  control, 

Thy  brilliant  thought,  thy  Druid  fire! 

**  Lost  in  thy  manhood's  chariest  bloom. 
O'er  thee  shall  pity  meekly  mourn, 
And  many  a  svlpn,  who  haunts  the  gloom, 
With  twilight  dews  besprend  thine  urn. 

**  Beside,  thine  *  niry  harp'  shall  rest. 

With  wonted  charms  unskilled  to  play, 
Or  wildly  moved  in  grief  supprest. 
Fling  to  the  breeae  its  f^eral  lay. 


"  Yet  may  the  willow  love  to  bend, 
And  there  the  gentler  myrtle  woo. 
While  softly  sighs  each  passiug  friend. 
Ah  I  Yorick,  bard  of  truth,  adieu!" 


ODB  TO  POVDtTT, 

PMer  hetddh  confab  with  Powriy—i/iwi(h  her  hUopUUon; 
a9MhqutsHoruab<yutChaHtt^~-andendsth  with  a  ImU  anger 
and  faoow  §iwtm  cy—bvi  sUU  canten  in  ohuroh-mecuurt. 

Come,  Poverty,  with  placid  hne, 
With  ragged  garments,  worn-out  shoe ; 

Come,  near  the  jovial  Peter! 
Thy  squalid  looks  and  haggard  mien, 
Protub'rant  bones  and  eyes  scarce  seen. 

Now  swell  his  solenm  metre. 

When  on  he  travellM  life's  green  vale. 
Where  fickle  fancy  fan'd  his  sail. 

He  thought  he  ne'er  should  sorrow ; 
But  that  old  Time  would  constant  brirg. 
From  joy's  gay  source  a  plenteous  spring, 

For  ev'ry  coming  morrow. 

Thus  buoy*d  by  hope,  he  tum'd  his  lyre ; 
Enjoy'd  his  friends,  indulg'd  desire. 

And  laugh'd  at  lengthen'd  faces ; 
Pity*d  the  plodding  man  of  trade ; 
The  skiD-flmt  miser,  moping  maid. 

And  all,  who  shun'd  the  Graces. 

With  careless  foot  he  trip'd  the  green ; 

Each  day,  ench  hour,  chang'd  pleasure's  scene, 

Nor  thought,  poor  soul,  on  thee. 
Nature  has  given  us  plenteous  stock. 
To  keep  us  from  thy  stumbling  block, 

And  fill  our  hearts  with  glee. 

In  vain  you  steal  our  bags  of  riches. 
Thread-bare  our  elbows,  tear  our  breeches. 

Or  leave  our  feet  unshod. 
With  health  and  virtue  on  we  trudge. 
Knowing  that  ail  thy  tricks  are  fudge, 

While  there  exists  a  God. 

Thus  thought  he,  in  his  youthful  days, 
And  still  those  thoughts  shall  swell  liis  leys. 

And  keep  his  bosom  quiet ; 
For  tho'  thou  com'st,  with  visage  pale. 
And  drag'st  him,  tutter'd  into  jail, 

His  soul  shall  breed  no  riot. 

Along  life's  twisting  road  we  find 
Of  bfdt  and  maim'd,  of  mad  and  blind. 

Of  doleful  and  of  dumb, 
A  train,  both  hideous,  sal,  and  poor. 
Seeking  each  day  compassion's  aoor. 

While  going  to  kingdom  come. 

O'er  those  Compassion  sheds  a  tear, 
While  pity  stops  their  plaints  to  hear. 

And  cures,  or  mourns  their  fate ; 
Yet  when  we  see  thee  those  infest, 
Who  are  with  strength  and  reason  blest. 

Our  minds  are  fill'd  with  hate. 

Not  one  decree  of  Heaven  we  blame. 
But  on  them  cry  out  **  fools !  for  shame, 

Betake  thee  unto  labour." 
Unless  by  dire  misfortune  spent. 
They  are  in  Law's  vile  dungeon  pent. 

To  gratify  a  neighbour. 

Then  anger  and  compassion  blend. 

We  damn  the  wretcn,  act  sorrow's  friend 

But  like  thee  ne'er  the  more ; 
Rather  abominate  thy  form, 
And,  as  we  would  fell  Winter's  storm, 
Against  thee  shut  the  door. 
1701  P.  QimrcK,  Esq, 
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ill  ADIXV  TO  nn  OITI. 


Vtpritca  ffens  morkUium^ 
PctUma  rura  bobu«  eseercH  •«<«, 

To  the  City  Fve  bid  an  adieu  I 
To  its  pleasures  and  parties  farewell  I 

Kor  can  they  entrap  me  anew ; 
Or  call  me  once  more  from  my  cell 

I  believ'd  midst  the  rich  and  the  great. 
Mild  contentment  and  happiness  dwelt ; 

That  they  blunted  the  arrows  of  fate, 
And  seldom  keen  misery  felt 

That  Time  flew  with  pinions  of  down. 
While  Charity  bri^nten*d  hb  way ; 

And  Penetf  on  her  oUve  branch  crown, 
Recorded  the  deeds  of  each  day. 

That  Juttiee,  with  mercy  attir'd, 

Heai*d  the  cause  of  the  poor  and  oppressed ; 
Gheck'd  the  tongue  with  malevolence  fir*d, 

And  the  wrongs  of  the  feeble  redress'd. 

The  delusion  is  over  and  past, 

And  the  tinsel,  which  misery  clad. 
Is  remov'd  by  my  reason  at  last. 

And  I  mourn  that  the  world  is  so  \)ad. 

That  anguish  and  want  should  appear, 

With  gaiety's  mantle  adoru'd ; 
That  I  language  of  softness  should  hear. 

From  a  wretch,  whom  humanity  soom'd. 

That  damsels  with  modest  array. 

And  manners  apparently  good, 
Should  trip  through  the  city  all  day,— 

But  at  night,  with  fell  infamy  brood. 

The  rich  meet  the  rich  in  the  street, 

And  tho'  vices  hang  thick  round  their  hearty 

Shake  hands  and  most  courteously  greet — 
But  with  plots  ayd  contrivances  part 

Ko  hand  wipes  a  tear  from  the  eye 

Of  the  widow,  or  fatherless  child; 
But  all  their  assistance  deny 

And  laugh  to  behold  them  begoil'd. 

The  good  man,  by  poverty  led. 

Thro*  the  city  must  wander  alone ; 
With  the  offals  of  grandeur  be  fed. 

And  to  wretchedness  open  his  okmul 

The  worldlings  have  virtue  forsook ; 

To  self  are  their  bounties  confin'd ; 
While  those,  who  take  pride  in  a  crook. 

Are  patrons  and  friends  to  mankiiid. 

0 1  nature,  thy  works  I  adore ; 

The  path,  thou'st  design'd  us  to  tread. 
Is  stock'd  with  the  richest  of  love. 

With  the  fairest  of  roses  bespread. 

Our  wants  are  both  simple  and  few. 

Where  virtue  and  modesty  reign ; 
But  the  phantoms  of  bliss  we  pursue. 

And  the  counsels  of  wisdom  disdain. 

Let  nu  wander  my  cottage  around. 

Taste  the  fruits  of  labour  and  care ; 

With  health,  peace,  and  friendship  abound. 

And  I  shall  not  of  pleasure  despair. 

P.  QuDfcr. 

LEONARD  W00D8. 

This  distingnished  scholar  and  divine  was  bom  at 
Princeton,  Mass.,  June  19,  1774.  His  parents, 
Samuel  and  Abigail  Woods,  are  spoken  of  as  both 
poflseesing  strong  mental  powers,  while  they  were 


of '  Pmritanie  piety ;'' his  iiitlier's  ""  habits  of 
oos  thought  upon  metaphysical  subjects  haTiur 
obtained  for  him  the  title  <^  ^^  philosopbar  Woods.^ 
With  small  opportunity  for    cultivation   when 
young,  he  became  couyersant  with  the  most  im- 
portant histories,  with  the  poetry  of  Miltoa,Y<Niii^ 
and  Watts;  as  also  with  the  works  of  Lo<^e  and 
Edwards^  and  of  many  of  tlie  Puritan  divioes.* 
His  son  Leonard  early  exhibited  a  taste  for  stady, 
profiting  by  the  instructions  of  his  father  and  an 
elder  sister.    At  six  or  seven  he  followed  the  ex- 
ercises of  a  class  of  older  boys  in  arithmetic,  keep- 
ing pace  with  them  on  his  substitute  for  a  slate, 
of  a  piece  of  birch  bark ;  notwithstanding  these 
signs  of  talent  he  might  have  been  confined  to  the 
duties  of  his  £Either's  form,  had  not  a  fit  of  sdkr 
nes!S  which  abated  his  strength,  marked  Lim  out 
for  the  physically  less  laborious  occupations  of  the 
scholar.    Ilis  mother  assisted  this  scheme  of  study, 
which  he  pursued  with  the  Tillage  clergyman ;  and 
in  1792  he  entered  Harvard,  tiding  his  degree  in 
course  in  the  class  with  John  Pickering,  with  the 
highest  honors  in  1796.    He  then  was  engaged  as 
a  teacher  in  Medford  for  eight  months,  when  be 
commenced  the  study  of  theology  with  Dr.  Charles 
Backus  at  Somers,  Ct.,  continuing  his  studies  at 
home  with  the  Bible  and  Brown^s  system  of  divi- 
nity for  his  principal  text-books.    In  1 798,  be  was 
ordained  at  Newbury  as  the  successor  of  Dr.  Da- 
vid Tappan,  who  had  been  appointed  profe!«sor  of 
Theology  at  Harvard.    He  married  the  next  year 
Miss  Abigail  Wheeler,  dauj^ter  of  Joseph  Wliee- 
ler,  judge  of  probate  in  Worcester.    His  public 
literary  reputation  dates  from  the  year  1805,  when 
he  contributed  a  series  of  papers  to  the  religioiis 
periodical.  The  Panopliat,  conducted  bv  Dr.  Mosve 
of  Charlestown,  In  defence  of  the  old  orthodox 
Calvinism,  which  was  then  powerfully  assailed  by 
the  advocates  of  the  new  opinions  in  vogue  at 
Cambridge,  and  elsewhere.f    A  scheme  for  aa 
educatioiud  institution  "  to  provide  for  the  churdi 
a  learned,  orthodox,  and  pious  ministry  "  now  de- 
velope<l  itself,  which  resulted  in  the  opening  of 
the   Andover  Theological  Seminary,  September 
28, 1808,  with  Mr.  Woods  in  the  chair  of  Christian 
Theology — a  professorship  which  he  occupied  for 
thirty-eight  years,  when  be  resigned  the  office  in 
1846,  retaining  the  rank  of  Emeritus  |frofesBor. 
He  published  his  lectures,  embracing  his  system 
of  systematic  theology,  and  a  portion  of  bis  mis- 
cellaneous writings,  in  a  series  of  his  *•*'  WoriD$^'  in 
five  volumes,  in  1849  and  '50.    The  first  three 
volumes  contain  one  hundred  and  twenty-eight  of 
the  Andover  courses  of  lectures ;  the  other  two 
contain  letters,  essays,  and  sermons,  including  the 
controversial  letters  to  Unitarians,  an  Examination 
of  the  Doctrine  of  Perfection,  a  Dissertation  on  Mi- 
racles, a  Course  of  Study,  Letters  to  Young  Minis- 
ters, and  Essays  on  the  "  Philosophy  of  the  Mind," 
*^  Cause  and  EflRsct  in  Connexion  witli  Fatalism 


*  A  Dftoonrse  (of  the  bloin^pbleal  portion  of  wbl^  tbejpn- 
8ent  AocooDt  Is  an  abstract)  delivered  at  tbe  Funeral  of  K«t. 
Leonard  Woods,  D.D^  In  the  Cbapel  of  tbe  Tbeologlcal  Semi- 
nary, Andover.  Auf.  98, 1604.  B7  Edward  A.  Lawrenca,  Ph>- 
ibieor  fn  tbe  Tbeol<Mrical  Bemlna^.  East  Windsor  HiU,  (X 

t  No.  1.  of  tbe  PanopllBt  or  toe  Cbrtstian's  Annory,  was 
pnblisbed  Jane,  1806;  witb  vol.  xlv.  In  Jan.  161&  It  beeama 
united  wltb  tbe  Missionary  Herald ;  In  Janoanr  ISU,  lost  Its 
mlsoellaneoaa  obaracter,  «id  tbe  pnblloatlon  bas  ainoe  bc^ 
wen  known  ss  tbs  Mlssfooary  Herald,  tbeoi;gaB  of  tbe  Amsri 
«an  Board. 


WILLIAM  SUUJVAH. 
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Kan  Free  Agenoy,"  and  other  metaphyacftl  reli- 
gions topira. 

His  habit  of  mind  in  thoM  theologicnl  writings 
is  thus  described  by  his  soii-jn-law,  Professor  Law- 
rence, who  hii9  sketched  his  moral  and  intcllectunl 
ohamoter  with  a  disci-irainnting  pen.  "He  was 
never  weary  of  sn  oldtnitbbecanseoFits  age,  nor 
rei«lled  from  a  new  one  becauiie  it  was  new.  Ho 
believed  in  improvements  in  theologians  and  theo- 
logical Boience,  *hoagh  not  in  theoloffioal  tmths. 
He  rottarded  these  improvements  as  coming 
throngh  much  study  and  prayer,  by  approxima- 
tions ofhnman  ideas  and  human  hearls  to  the  re- 
vealed standard  of  doctrine,  and  the  inodel  of  the 
Ohristiati  life.  He  accepted  certain  views  of  prn- 
gress;  but  his  cautions  habit  led  him  to  take  no 
step  nndl  he  was  xurethat  it  was  not  a  backward 
iDOvement.  Much  that  the  world  esteems  pro- 
gress, he  connted  the  reverse.  If  his  caution  made 
Dim  conservative,  his  abhorrence  of  evil  made  him 
also  a  friend  to  all  jndicioiis  refonns.  He  moved 
slowly  becaose  he  moved  with  care,  and  with  care 
that  he  might  move  seonrcly  and  lose  no  time.  If 
he  seldom  Tiad  occasion  to  retract  hia  opinions,  it 
was  from  tlie  patient  lal>or  and  caution  with  which 
he  formed  them."  • 

His  Siwial  disposition,  kind  and  refined,  was  not 
less  marked  than  his  zealoas  adherence  to  the  ad- 
vancement of  theological  education.  Dr.  Woods 
continued  to  re-^ide  at  Andover  till  hh  death, 
which  he  met  with  Cliristian  faith  and  hhmiUty, 
ANig.  34,  I8!)4,  at  the  advanced  age  of  eighty-one. 
Dr.  Woods  was  one  of  the  oripiial  promoters  of 
several  of  the  benevolent  associatious  of  his  day, 
as  the  American  Boanl  of  Missions,  the  American 
Tract  Society,  and  the  Temperance  Society,  with 
the  history  of  which  his  name  will  be  corainemo- 
rated.  One  of  the  last  works  upon  which  he  was 
engaged  was  a  History  of  the  Theolt^Jcal  Semi- 
nary in  Andover,  which  he  left  nearly  ooinpletftd 
in  manuscript. 


WILLIAM 

Was  born  atSaoo,  in  Maine,  November  12, 1774. 
His  father  hod  been  Governor  of  Massac husettsi, 
.  his  grandfather  was  an  emigrant  from  Ireland, 
He  was  educated  at  Harvard,  and  studied  liiw  in 
his  father's  office.  The  law  and  politioa  oooupied 
bis  attention  tilt  the  latter  part  of  liis  life,  when 
ha  devoted  hiuiself  to  literature,  and  matters  of 
public  welfare.  His  writings  are  several  dis< 
ooursBS,  one  before  the  Suffolk  bar  in  1824;  before 
the  Pilgrim  Society  of  Plymouth  in  1829;  before 
the  Masisachusetts  Societ;r  f»r  the  Suppreesion  of 
lutemperanoe  in  1832 ;  his  Political  Clam  Booh  ; 
intended  to  inttruct  the  higher  elauu  in  tehooU, 
in  th»  origin,  nature,  and  lue  of  Political  Power, 
in  1831 ;  bi-^  Moral  Otas»  Hook,  or  th»  Law  of 
Morale^  derii^ed  from  the  created  unitier»e,  and 
from  revealed  religion,  in  188S  ;  an  Sietorieai 
Clou  Book  tlje  same  year,  and  it->  continuation 
entitled  Hiatorieal  Ctnuet  and  Slffteta,  in  1837. 
In  this  year  he  also  published  hi^<  book  entitled. 
Sea  Life  ;  or  vihat  ma^,  or  may  not  be  done,  and 
what  ought  to  he  done  by  Shipowners,  ShipiTtaetera, 
Male»,and  Seamen,  aildresat/d  to  Father  Taylor, 
the  minister  of  the  Mariner's  Church  i[i  Boston. 
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These  were  either  books  for  schools,  or  special 
philanthropic  topics;  the  work  of  most  general 
interest  wliieh  he  wrote,  is  his  Familiar  Lettert 
on -the  Publio  Men  of  the  Resolution,  inelvding 
eeente  from  tke  peaei  of  1783  to  the  peaee  of 
1815,  which  first,  aiipeared  in  1834.  It  is  a 
Tindication  of  the  Federal  Party,  and  an  attack 
on  the  opposition,  insiiired  by  the  an!ma<1ver»ons 
of  Jetferson  in  his  publliihed  memoir  and  writings, 
mingled  with  personal  sketches  and  criticisms. 
He  died  September  8,  1839,  aged  sixty-four.  Mr. 
Sullivan's  life*  has  been  written  by  hia  son,  Jolm 
T.  S.  SuUivan.  He  speaks  of  the  ardor  with  which 
hia  father  pursued  his  studies  in  his  last  years, 
occupying  himself  fi^Diii  twelve  to  fourteen  hours 
daily,  and  of  his  saying  to  a  triend  who  regretted 
that  he  had  relinquished  the  law:  "I  believe  I 
mistook,  in  my  selection  of  a  profession,  the 
course  most  favorable  to  my  happiness;  for  I 
have  never  been  con.scious  <a  real  erijoyment,  or 
of  the  true  bent  of  my  talents,  if  1  have  any, 
nntil  I  devoted  myself  to  literature ;"  a  remark- 
able tribute  to  a  life  of  letters.  Another  aneixlote 
of  his  personal  bearing  is  also  given  by  liis  son. 
"  He  was  sii  feet  toll,  very  erect,  and  in  his  gtut 
dignified  and  reserved.  No  one,  Having  his  own 
family,  ever  approached  him  feniiliariy.  His 
manners  were  those  of  the  old  Mihool,  now  al- 
most ettinct,  and  ho  could  more  deeply  wonnil 
with  a  formal  bow,  than  many  men,  less  dignified, 
with  a  blow.  Ho  nsed  to  say,  that  dignified 
civility,  based  npon  selF-res[)ect,  waa  a  gentle- 
man's wea{>on  and  defence." 


Ill  17 Gfi, Alexander  Bamilton,  at  tlie  ageof  thirty- 
eight,  resumed  tlie  practice  of  lorn  in  the  city  of  New 
York,  and  tliere  continned  until  the  close  of  liis  life. 
In  December  of  that  year,  his  peraonnl  appearance 
was  this: — He  was  under  middle  Hro,  thhi  m  person, 
but  remarkably  erect  and  digaified  in  his  deport- 
ment. His  bust,  seen  in  so  many  honsea,  and  the 
pictures  and  prints  of  him,  make  kuova.  too  gene- 
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rally,  the  flgare  of  his  face,  to  make  an  attempt  at 
description  expedient  His  hair  was  turned  back 
from  dLs  forehead,  powdered,  and  collected  in  a  club 
behind.  His  complexion  was  exceedingly  fair,  and 
rarying  from  this  only  by  the  almost  feminine 
rosiness  of  his  cheeks.  His  might  be  considered,  as 
to  figure  and  color,  an  uncuramouly  handsome  face. 
When  nt  rest,  it  had  rather  a  severe  and  thoughtful 
expression ;  but  when  engaged  in  oonTcrsation,  it 
easily  assumed  nn  attractive  smile.  He  was  ex- 
pected,  one  day  in  December,  1795,  at  dinner,  and 
was  the  last  who  came.  When  he  entered  the  room 
it  was  apparent  from  the  respectful  attention  of  the 
company,  that  he  was  a  distinguished  individunL 
He  WAS  dressed  in  a  blue  coat  with  bright  buttons, 
the  skirts  of  his  coat  .were  unusually  long.  He 
wor^  a  white  waistcoat,  black  silk  small  clothes, 
white  silk  stockings.  The  gentleman  who  received 
him  as  a  guest,  introduced  him  to  such  of  the  com- 
pany as  were  strangers  to  him ;  to  each  he  made  a 
formal  bow,  bending  very  low,  the  ceremony  of 
shaking  hands  not  oeing  observed.  Tlie  fame  of 
Hamilton  had  reached  every  One  who  knew  any 
thing  of  public  men.  His  appearance  and  deport- 
ment accorded  with  the  dignified  distinction  to 
which  he  had  attained  in  public  opinion.  At  dinner, 
whenever  he  engaged  in  the  conversation,  every  one 
listened  attentively.  His  mode  of  speaking  was  de- 
liberate and  serious;  und  his  voice  engagingly  ^leo- 
Bant  In  the  evening  of  the  same  day  he  was  in  a 
mixed  assembly  of  both  sexes ;  and  the  tranquil  re- 
serve, noticed  at  the  dinner  table,  had  given  place  to 
a  social  and  playful  manner,  as  though  in  this  he 
was  alone  ambitious  to  excel 

The  eloQuence  of  Hamilton  was  said  to  be  per- 
suasive ana  commanding ;  the  more  likely  to  be  so, 
as  he  had  no  guide  but  the  impulse  of  a  great  and 
rich  miod,  he  having  hail  little  opportunity  to  be 
trained  at  the  bar,  or  in  popular  assemblies.  Those 
who  could  speak  of  his  manner  from  the  best  op- 
portunities to  observe  him  iu  public  and  private, 
concurred  in  pronouncing  him  a  frank,  amiable, 
high-minded,  open-hearted  gentleman.  He  was  ca- 
pable of  inspiring  tlie  most  affectionate  attachment ; 
Dut  he  coula  make  those  whom  he  opposed,  fear  and 
hate  him  cordially.  He  was  capable  of  intense  and 
effectual  application,  as  is  abundantly  proved  by 
his. public  laoours.  But  he  had  a  rapidity  and  clear- 
ness of  perception,  in  which  he  may  not  have  been 
eoualleoL  One  who  knew  his  habits  of  study,  said 
or  him,  that  when  he  had  a  serious  object  to  ac- 
complish, his  practice  was  to  reflect  on  it  previously ; 
and  when  he  had  gone  through  this  labK>ur,  he  re- 
tired to  sleep,  without  regard  to  the  hour  of  the 
night,  and  having  slept  six  or  seren  hours,  he  rose, 
and  having  taken  strong  coffee,  seated  himself  at  his 
table,  where  he  would  remain  six,  seven,  or  eight 
hours ;  and  the  product  of  his  rapid  pen  required 
little  correction  for  the  press.  He  was  ai.ong  the 
few  alike  excellent,  whether  in  speaking  o  in  writ- 
ing. In  private  and  friendly  intercourse,  he  is  said 
to  have  been  exceedingly  amiable,  and  to  have  been 
affectionately  beloved. 

BOBERT  OOODLOE  HABPEB. 

BoBBRT  GooDLOB  Harper,  an  eminent  political 
writer  and  orator  of  the  Federalist  school,  was 
born  near  Fredericksbarg,  Virginia,  in  1765.  He 
was  the  eon  of  poor  bat  respedtable  pareTits,  who, 
during  his  childhood,  removed  to  Granville,  North 
Carolina.  At  the  early  age  of  fifteen  he  served 
In  a  troop  of  horse,  composed  of  the  youth  of  the 
neighborhood,  under  General  Greene  during  the 
do^g  soenee  of  the  sonthem  Ciimpaign  of  the 


Revolntion.  He  nest  entered  Prinoeton  OoD^gt 
where,  while  a  student  in  the  upper,  he  acted  as 
a  tutor  to  the  lower  classes,  and  was  graduated  in 
1785.  He  about  the  same  time  formed  a  plan, 
during  a  visit  at  Philadelphia,  of  making  the  tour 
of  Europe  on  foot.  He  proposed  to  oommence  at 
London,  supporting  himself  during  his  sojourn  by 
giving  lessons  and  working  as  a  jomer,  a  trade  for 
which  an  early  taste  for  mechanios  had  fitted  him. 
The  scheme  was  frustrated  by  the  departure  of 
the  ship,  in  which  he  intended  to  siul,  having 
been  delayed  for  several  weeks  by  ice  in  the  De- 
laware, during  which  his  stock  of  money  and 
desire  for  travel  rapidly  diminished.  As  soon  as 
navigation  was  open  he  Hailed  for  Charleston  wi& 
the  intentiou  of  studying  law.  While  standing  on 
the  wharf  after  his  amval,  with  only  a  dolhu*  or 
two  in  his  uocket,  he  was  asked  by  a  b^'stander 
whether  he  had  not  taught  a  class  in  Princeton 
of  which  a  youth,  whose  name  was  given,  was  a 
member.  He  replied  in  the  affirmative,  and  w«i 
informed  that  this  youth  was  the  son  of  his  ques- 
tioner, who  hod  become  familiar  with  the  teacher 
from  the  letters  of  tiie  scholar,  his  son.  By  the 
kindly  offices  of  tliis  friend,  who  was  Uie  keeper 
of  a  tavern,  the  wants  of  the  new  comer  were  pro- 
vided for ;  and  by  an  introduction  to  a  lawyer,  who 
received  him  as  a  student  in  his  office,  his  wishes 
in  reference  to  a  profession  realized.  He  read 
with  such  zeal  as  to  qualify  himsdf  for  praetice 
in  a  year.  With  a  view  to  speedier  advancement 
in  his  profesfflon  he  removed  to  the  interior  of  the 
state.  Here  he  soon  became  known  by  a  series 
of  articles  which  he  contributed  to  a  newspl^)e^ 
on  a  proposed  change  in  the  constitution  of  the 
state.  He  was  next  elected  to  tiie  kgislature  of 
the  state,  and  not  long  after  to  the  nation^  House 
of  Representatives,  where  he  became  a  distin- 
guished and  thorough  supporter  of  the  adminis- 
trations of  Washington  and  Adams.  After  the 
election  of  Jeflierson  he  retired  from  Congress,  and 
in  consequence  of  his  marriage  with  the  daughter 
of  Charles  Carroll,  removed  to  Mar}*land  and 
commenced  the  practice  of  the  law  at  Baltimore. 
He  was  employed  with  Joseph  Hopkin^on  as 
counsel  for  Judge  Chase  of  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  United  States,  in  the  trial  which  resulted  in 
the  acquittal  of  that  officer  on  all  the  charges  for 
which  lie  was  impeached.  He  was  elected  by  his 
adopted  state  to  the  Senate  of  the  United  States. 
At  a  dinner  given  at  Georgetown,  June  6,  1818, 
in  honor  of  the  recent  Russian  victories,  he  gave 
as  a  toast  "Alexander  the  Deliverer,"  and  fol- 
lowed with  a  speech  highly  eulogistic  of  tltat  mo- 
narch, and  of  the  power,  prosperity,  and  pn^press 
of  his  dominions.  The  address  contains  an  elabo- 
rate account  of  the  invasion  of  Napcdeon,  attri- 
butes its  foilure  to  the  military  ^ill  of  the  Rus- 
sians as  well  as  the  severity  of  the  winter,  and 
congratulates  the  United  States  on  this  result  fts 
lessening  the  preponderating  povrer  of  France  and 
frustrating  the  designs  which  ne  charges  her  with, 
of  attempting  the  conquest  of  Canada  from  tiie 
English.  On  the  publication  of  this  prc»duftion 
Robert  Walsh  addressed  the  author  a  letter  in 
which,  after  complimenting  him  as  the  originator 
of  the  phrase  of  "  Alexander  the  Deliverer,"  the 
opinion  is  expressed  that  the  oration  un<lerrate8 
the  military  character  of  Napoleon,  eulogizes  the 
Russians  unduly,  and  doea  not  perceive  the  dan- 
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gen  of  Riuaisn  tBoeadeaej.  Harper  mode  an 
elaboraW  reply,  aud  Walah  resptmded  with  a  a©- 
oond  letter,  after  which  the  speech  with  the  cor- 
reipomlenue  was  published  id  b  volume. 

'iowardg  the  close  of  his  life  Harper  became  aa 
active  member  of  the  American  Oolonizalicm  So- 
ciety, a  scheme  in  which  he  took  a  deep  interest, 
not  only  on  national  grounds  but  from  hiafondneaa 
for  the  atndy  of  the  geography  of  Africa.  A  long 
and  valuable  letter  from  hia  pen  on  the  Bubjeet 
appeared  in  the  first  Report  of  the  Adsociation  in 
1818.  On  tlie  fifteenth  of  Jonuory,  1825,  while 
reading  his  newspaper  after  brenktiiat,  he  full,  was 
caught  in  tlia  anna  of  hia  son,  and  a  few  miuulea 
after  died  of  a  disease  of  the  heart. 

He  published  at  vartoua  periiid^  a  muDber  of 

rciiee  and  addres^ea  on  the  iiolitlcs  of  tlie  day. 
Select  Workt,  eoiuUting  qf  Speeeha  on  Poli- 
tical and  For«niic  Subjtcle,  ailh  the  Awneer 
draien  up  by  him  U>  the  artieUi  of  iinpeaehmciit 
against  Jiidge  Chan  and  tundiy  political  traeti, 
eolltUed  from  Ui»  original  pabUcationt  and  care- 
fully rectiud,  voL  i.,  app^red  in  Baltimore  in 
1814.  It  opena  with  an  Address  to  his  constitn- 
enta,  datad  December  17,  1795,  on  the  Treaty  of 
November,  lT9-i,in  whicnhegivea  his  reasons  for 
advocating  the  meaanre,and  payaan  eloquent  tri- 
bnte  to  John  Jay. 

But,  foUow-eitiiena,  let  roe  ask  j[on,  and  let  mo 
appeal  to  your  caliu  dispasiioii^te  judgment  for  an 
kUBTcr,  let  nje  ask  yoa,  cui  these  frightful  eveata, 
thew  JestructivccoDBequeDcee be  jastly  apprehended 
from  a  treaty,  the  whole  corameroiul  part  of  which 
in  to  sjtpire  at  the  end  of  twelve  yean,  and  may  be 
terminated  by  ourtelves  within  two  year«  after  the 
close  of  the  present  war  I  Can  any  posaible  opera- 
tio:i  of  a  treaty,  admitting  itto  beadisadvanta^eoos, 
ail  unwise  one,  so  soon  destroy,  so  speedily  ruin,  or 
even  in  so  short  a  period  malerinlly  injure  the  agri- 
cultore,  the  manufnctnree,  the  commerce  of  Ame- 
rica, which  during  tlie  present  universal  shock  in 
Europe,  and  under  the  depredations  of  oil  parties, 
have  flourished  and  increased  beyond  all  former 
eiamplol     1  confess  I  cannot  conceive  it. 

Let  me  further  ask  you,  fellow-citiieni,  what  rea- 
Boiia  there  are  to  beUeve  that  Mr.  Jny  would  coii- 
clnde.  Major  Riickiiey  approve,  two  thirds  of  the 
Senate  siinction,  aud  the  Preeidetit  finally  ratify  a 
treaty,  "  degrading  to  the  national  honour,  and  dan- 
gerous to  the  political  enatence  of  the  United 
gtata;*  a  treaty  containing  "  a  proetitutioii  of  their 
sovereignty,  and  a  wanton  eacrifice  of  their  rights ;" 
■  treaty  whieli  "  ailmita  another  government  to  con- 
trol tie  legislative  functions  of  the  Union,"  "  prosti- 
tutes the  dearest  righta  of  freemen,  and  jaya  them 
prostrate  at  the  feet  of  roynlty !" 

Mr.  Jay  had  a  repntation  to  support,  a  reputation 
gained  by  a  long  and  iittive  public  hfe;  would  he 
blast  it  at  onoej  He  has  a  family  growing  up 
around  him;  would  he  throw  a  gloom  over  aQ their 
opening  prospects,  and  nip  the  bud  of  their  pros- 
perity, by  an  act  which  must  involve  himself  and 
them  in  one  common  disgrace  I  He  held  a  distin- 
gaished  office,  from  which  the  voice  of  hi 
Might  reroov-  <-■-  -  "■-■'-■  '•-  -=-~  "-  "■■ 
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reignty,  and  niaking  a  wai 
At  the  time  when  ne  agreed  to  this  treaty,  at  the 
time  when  he  dispatched  it  to  the  United  Htates,  at 
the  time  when  without  unforeseen  and  aocidental 
delays  it  most  have  arrived  and  been  made  public, 
at  tliat  time  he  was  a  oaudidate  for  an  high  <woe  in 


I  his  own  state,  to  which  ha  could  be  raised  only  by 
theapprobotion  of  hiafellow-oitiiensatliirge;  would 
I  he  ensure  their  disapprubatiuii  by  betraying  their  ' 
[  duarest  interests!  Ue  was  opposed  by  a  nuineruu* 
and  powerful  party,  by  a  popnlnr  and  respectable 
I  competitor;  would  he  furnub  liiis  opposition  with 
'  irresistible  arms  against  liimself,  by  an  act  which 
inust  have  drawn  ou  him  tlic  public  execration  I 
I  Ue  is  said  to  be  a  candidate  for  the  highest  trust  liid 
I  country  can  bestow,  a  cuudidnte  in  opposition  to 
I  men  distinguished  throughout  Eurupe  as  well  aj 
America,  for  their  talciita  and  their  virtues;  would 
I  he  Tor  ever  blast  whatever  prospects  he  may  have,  by 
agreeing  to  "  admit  another  goveriiiiient  to  control 
the  legiilative  functions  of  his  country)"  Ko,  fellovc- 
[  eitizeusi     The  sUtioiiB  Wuich  Mr.  Jny  liaa  SUeJ,  tba 

■  long  period  for  which  ha  hu  enjoyed  a  siMjtleas  repu- 
':  tation  aud  poneesed  the  confidence  of  liii  country, 
I  ai^ue  at  least  a  common  portion  of  talents  atid  inte- 
grity; aud  a  man  roust  be  depraved  and  foolish  to 
an  uuusual  degree,  who,  situ.'ited  aa  Mr  Jay  waa, 
eould  GoDseDt  hi  so  atrocious  an  act  as  the  treaty  is 
represented :  could  consent  to  "  degrade  the  national 
honour,  endanger  tlie  political  existence,  aud  destroy 
the  agricultural,  manufacturing,  commercial,  and 
shipping  interests"  of  Ids  country  ;  foolish  if  he  could 
conient  to  it  without  seeing  its  tendency,  aud  both 
foolish  and  depraved  if  he  saw  it  and  yet  consented. 

We  have  next  Observationq  on  the  Dispute  be- 
tween tlia  United  States  nnd  France,  nddre»eed  to 
bia  oonftituents  and  published  in  1T9T;  followed 
by  a  speech  on  the  neceeeity  of  resisting  the  iig- 
greaaions  and  encroaohmenlii  of  France  on  the 
Conatittitional  powers  of  the  President  and  Senate 
in  the  appointment  of  forei^  ministers ;  an  argu- 
ment in  the  case  of  William  Blount's  Impeachment 
on  the  question  whether  a  Senator  of  the  Cnited 
States  he  liable  tii  impeachment,  delivered  Jana- 
ary  5,1799;  alelterdated  March  6, 1  BOO,  enume- 
rating the  serviois  of  tlie  Federal  party  to  the 
;  Uuit^  States;  a  speech  in  favor  of  a  bill  to  pre- 
i  vent  "unauthorized  correspondence  with  any  fo- 
'  reign  government,  with  intent  to  infiucnoa  \W 
conduct  towards  tlio  L'niC«d  States,  or  to  defent 
the  measures  of  oni-  own  government,"  in  which 
he  comments  with  neverity  on  Mr.  Gallatin.  The 
volnme  closes  with  a  speech  in  favor  of  tlie  con- 
tinuance of  the  Sedition  Law,  delivereil  January 
1,  1801,  in  which  he  advocntea  his  yiewa  witli 
eloquence. 

We  are  called  on,  Mr,  for  the  reasons  why  this  act 
should  DOW  be  conUnaed.  I  will  give  my  reasons 
meat  freely.  Whether  they  be  the  same  with  thoM 
which  actuate  the  conduct  of  other  gcntlepieii,  I 
know  not,  but  iu  my  mind  they  deserve  all  conai- 
I  deration.     I  wish  to  revive  this  law,  ur,  as  a  shield 

■  for  the  liberty  of  tlie  press,  and  the  freedom  of  opi- 
\  nion;  asaprotevtiun  tomyself,  and  tbuse  with  whom 

I  have  the  happiness  and  the  honor  to  think  on  pub- 
lic afTairfi,  should  we  at  any  future  time  be  com- 
I  pelled  by  the  imbecility  or  the  mistakes  of  any  future 
I  administration  in  this  country,  to  commence  an  op. 
'■  position  against  it:   not  a  factious,  profligate,  and 
I  unprincipled  opposition,  founded  on  falsehood  and 
I   misrepresentation,  and  catching  at  the  passions  and 
I  the  prejadiceaofthemcraient;  but  a  manly,  dignified, 
I   candid,  and  patriotie  opposition,  addressed  to  the 
goi>d  sense  and  virtue  ot  the  nation,  and  resting  ou 
the  basis  of  argument  and  trutk     Bhould  that  ti 
"■"■-  — ""•'  "  It  may  arrive,  though  I  earnestly  pi 
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menta  for  libeb,  I  vbli  to  have  tiiia  Inv  ai  a  shield. 
When  indicted  myself,  fir  olmly  and  candidly  ei- 
[Ki^ng  I  he  errors  vf  guvcriimeiit,  and  tlie  iricapocitv 
of  thoBC  who  govern,  I  trish  to  be  enubled.  by  thia 
law,  to  go  before  »  jury  of  my  country,  and  soy  that 
Thnt  I  have  written  »  true.  I  wish  to  intcnx'^a 
this  law  between  the  freedom  of  discussion,  and  the 
overbearing  sway  of  that  tyrannical  spirit,  by  whii:h 
a  certun  political  p:irty  in  thii  country  is  actuated ; 
that  spirit  whicli  arrogating  to  itself  to  fpeak  in  tlic 
Da:ue  of  the  iieujilr.  like  f:inalii.Uin  arrogating  to  it- 
self to  speak  iii  Uio  nimie  of  Qo;l.  knows  ueilher  mo- 
deration, inerey,  nor  justice ;  rej^ards  neither  feeling, 
Siriuciple,  nor  right,  and  sweeps  down  witli  relentleas 
iiry,  all  that  dares  to  detect  its  foltiea,  oppose  its 
1  progress,  or  rei^ist  ita  dominntion.  It  is  my  know- 
edge  of  this  Bpirit,  sir,  of  its  frantic  excesses  Its  nn- 
feeling  tyrannv.  and  its  intolerable  revenge,  that 
tniikes  me  anxious  to  miae  tills  one  mound  between 
its  fury  nnd  public  liberty  ;  to  put  into  tiio  hands  of 
free  discussion.  OTie  sliidd  ngainst  its  darts.  Tliis 
shield,  J  have  little  doubt,  will  at  lengtJi,  and  per- 
haps very  soon,  be  torn  away;  for  the  spirit  of 
which  1  s|>cak.  gunded  by  conscious  inferiority,  sti- 
mulated U>  madness  by  tlie  envy  of  superior  talents, 
repuUitioD,  and  virtue,  knows  to  brook  no  cheek 
Dpon  its  power,  do  censure  upon  its  eiccssca.  But  I 
wili  not  sanction  my  own  death  by  niy  own  voie& 
I  will  not  yield  one  barrier  to  freedom  and  tiie  right 
to  opinion,  while  I  can  defend  it.  I  regard  this  law 
aa  such  a  barrier ;  feeble,  perhaps,  and  Ineffectual  to 
check  tlie  pn^reas  of  tliat  tyrai  '  '  ---  -•  -'  -  ' 
even  now  can  scarce  restrain  its 
feeble  yet  denr  to  fi'eedom,  and 
doned  by  freedom's  friends.  And  in  order  to  keep  up 
this  barrier  to  the  last.  I  shall  now,  while  1  may, 
vote  for  the  continuance  of  that  law,  which  mitigate) 
the  rigor  of  the  common  law  in  this  respect,  andpro- 
teota  tJie  liberty  of  the  press  and"  of  o]'tninn,  by  en- 
acting that  the  truth  mny  be  given  in  evidcnae,  ou 
indictments  fur  libels  against  the  government. 

Mr.  Harper  was  mucb  esteemed  for  his  moral 
vnrtli,  his  readiness  to  aid  Ins  fi-iends,  his  checr- 
fhlne.^  and  geniality.  His  conversatiuiial  powers 
were  as  marked  as  bis  ease  and  freedom  in  public 
discourse,  and  his  society  wai,  on  this  account, 
much  sought  after.  The  hospitalities  of  his  nian- 
eion  were  ample,  and  its  cliaiitiee  free  and  liberal. 
In  pcrMii  he  was  tnll  and  well  proportion<>d,  and 
his  health,  until  within  two  or  three  years  of  his 
death,  when  his  constitation  w;is  niucb  injured  by 
on  attack  of  bilioiu  fuver,  excellent. 

HATHEW  CABET. 

Mathxw  Caret,  a  voluminous  political  writer 
and  eslensive  publisher,  was  born  in  Dublin,  Ire- 
land, January  28, 17S0.  His  father,  a  baker  who 
bud  uccumnlatad  a  handAnmo  fortune  by  the  suc- 
cessful prosecution  of  his  trade,  be.stowed  upon 
his  livo  rolls  a  liberal  education,  Muthew  evinced 
at  an  early  ago  au  aptiludu  for  tlie  study  of  lan- 
guages, but  iiiode  little  progress  in  niatliematics. 
At  the  nge  of  tilteen  he  ^lose  the  business  of 
printer  and  bookseller  as  his  future  calling  against 
the  wishes  of  hia  fatlier,  who  offered  him  the 
choice  of  any  irf  twenty-five  other  trade-.  At 
the  ago  of  t<event«eii  he  "oommeiieod  his  career  as 
an  author  by  the  publication  of  an  essay  on  Duel- 
Ung  in  the  llibemian  Goaette.  In  1779  he  pub- 
lished a  pamphlet  on  the  opprcs^on  of  the  Irish 
Catholios  by  the  penal  code,  the  advertisement  of 


the  attention  of  the  Irish  Fsifiament.  Tte  pub- 
lication was  snppresscd,  and  the  author  would 
have  been  prosecuted  had  he  not  after  ti  few 
days'  concenlment  been  sent  to  Paris  1^  his 
friends.  Here  he  became  aoquwnted  with  I)r. 
Franklin,  who  pave  him  employment  nt  his  print- 
ing-office at  Passy,  At  tiie  end  of  a  year  he  re- 
turned onniolested,  and  was  engaged  as  the  con- 
ductor of  a  paper  called  the  Freeman's  Jottmid. 
On  the  ISth  of  October,  1783,  he  published  tlie 
first  number  of  b  paper  of  bis  own,  the  Vohtn- 
teer'i  Journal,  the  means  for  the  enterpriiie  hav- 
ing been  furnished  by  iiis  father.  It  soon  had  a 
larger  drculation  than  nny  newspaper  but  one  in 
Dublin,  and  was  largely  instmtnental  in  forward- 
ing the  plans  of  the  Irish  Voluntoers.  It  was  not 
long  snnered  to  escape  the  attention  of  the  goTcrn- 
ment  An  attack  on  the  parliament  and  premier 
in  the  number  of  April  6,  1784,  was  followed  I^ 
an  indictment  for  libel.  He  was  broa^t  before 
the  House  of  Commons  on  the  Iflth  of  April,  and 
imprisoned  by  the  sentence  of  that  body  in  New- 
gate, where  he  "lived  joyously — companies  of 
gentlemen  occasionally  dining  with  him  on  the 
c]ioic-c<t  luxuries  the  markets  conid  afford,"  nntil 
the  14th  of  M.iy,  when  the  authority  of  Parlia- 
ment 1»  imprison  terminating  with  thdr  adjonm- 
ment,  he  was  liberated  by  the  Lord  Mayor.    A 

Eroseculion  for  the  lihel  on  the  premier  vrj^ 
owever,  still  hanging  over  his  head,  and  as  his 
funds  had  been  nearly  exhausted  in  the  eeiablish- 
ment  of  his  newspaper,  the  fine  consequent  on  s 
.  conviction  would  have  heavily  cmbairossed  him, 
I  By  tiie  advice  of  his  friends  he  again  withdrew 
i  from  the  country,  and  embarked  in  female  dress 
■  on  board  a  vessel  for  Philadelphia,  hia  cliuice  of 
'  that  city  having  been  determined  by  reading  an 
account  itf  his  own  trial  in  one  of  its  new5rai]H.-rs. 
The  accotmt  woold,  he  thought,  make  him  known 
and  secure  him  friends.  After  having  been  run 
ashore  by  a  dnmkcn  jiilot  in  aiicending  the  Dela- 
ware, the  ship  landed  her  passengers,  Noreiiiber 
I  1, 1784.  It  happened  that  a  fellow-p:is9enger,  by 
the  name  of  Wallace,  brouriit  witli  him  a  letter 
to  General  Washington.  Presenting  himsi-lf  at 
Mount  Vernon,  he  found  Lafayette  making  hia 
farewell  visit.  The  Marquis,  who  hod  reail  the 
acconnt  of  Carey  in  the  Philadelphia  papers,  in- 
qdied  what  had  become  of  him,  and  was  informed 
of  his  arrival.  A  short  time  after  lafayette  vist- 
ed  Philnilelphia,  sent  for  Carey,  and  learning  that 
he  was  dearous  to  establish  a  newspaper,  pro- 
miwd  to  recommend  hira  to  Robert  Morrii  and 
other  intiuential  men.  The  next  morning  Carey 
received  a  letter  trom  the  General  inclosing 
$400,  a  sum  which  he  had  the  satisfaction  of  re- 
paving  on  the  General's  viat  to  the  country  in 
1834.  On  the  25th  of  the  following  Jammrj  be 
issued  the  first  number  of  the  Peiiugyhania  Bt- 
raid.  It  soon  obtdned  a  reputation  by  its  publi- 
cation of  the  debntee  of  the  House  of  Aasembly, 
reported  by  the  eibtor,  as  well  as  by  its  spirited 
oondnct,  which,  in  the  some  vear,  involved  its 
conductor  in  a  controversy  *vitli  Celonel  Oswald, 
the  editor  of  a  journal  supported  by  the  Kepub- 
lican  or  democratic  party,  leading  to  ft  duel  ia 
which  Carey  was  wonnded  a  little  above  the  knee, 
an  injury  from  which  he  suffered  for  more  rh»n 
a  year.    In  October,  1788,  he  commenced,  with 
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biitn  Magatint,  a  montblf.  The  associates  dis- 
Bgreeiog  he  withdrew  iti  December,  and  in  the 
nest  Janaarj  ooinnienced  the  Ameriean MvMam., 
a  monthly  magazine,  iDteniled,  as  he  infomia  os, 
"  to  pre-^rre  the  valuahle  fugitive  essays  that  ap- 
peariMl  in  the  newspaper*.  It  wtia  continiied 
irith  very  indifferent  Buccess,  hut  with  marked 
ability,  lor  sii  years.  The  volumes  contnin  u 
great«r  inosa  of  interesting  and  valuable  literary 
aDil  historical  matter,  than  b  to  be  found  in  any 
other  of  our  eariy  American  magaaneti.  In  1791 
he  married  Mi«4  B.  Flahavan.  On  the  discon- 
tinuaocu  of  the  Museum  he  oommenoed  bnginees 
as  a  boobseller  on  an  hnmble  scale,  a  large  por- 
tion of  his  stock  consisting  of  spelliJig-biKika.  He 
Wiw  present,  be  informs  ua,  for  twenty-five  years 
at  the  opening  of  his  iiture,  and  uniting  enterprise 
with  thrift,  established  one  of  the  most  important 
pnbliahing  houses  in  the  CnioD.  In  1793,  during 
tlie  prevalence  of  the  yellow  fever,  he  was  an  ac- 
tive member  of  the  Committee  of  Health,  and  by 
his  personal  ohstrvntion,  in  viAiting  and  attending 
tiie  sick,  aocumuliited  a  noantitj'  of  information, 
which  he  lullected  in  a  large  pamphlet,  on  the 
rise,  progress,  effects,  and  termination  of  the  dis- 
ease, of  which  four  editions  were  sold.  He  was, 
in  the  same  year,  the  founder  of  the  Hibernian 
Bociety  fur  the  relief  of  emigrants  from  Ireland; 
and  in  179tt  united  with  some  half  dozen  citizens, 
under  tite  leud  of  Biidiop  Whit«,  in  the  formation 
of  the  tirst  Suuday-schuol  society  in  the  United 
States.  He  Iwctune  ahont  the  same  time  involved 
in  a  oontroversy  with  William  Cobbutt.  In  1803 
be  issued  an  edition  in  quarto  of  the  Bible,  called 
the  standing  edition,  from  the  <:ircuin3tanae  of 
the  entire  volume  Ijeiiig  kept  in  type  to  supply 
the  demand  fur  re-impressions.  With  tlie  excep- 
tion of  Lnther'^  Bible,  the  type  of  which  is  said 
to  have  been  left  standing  for  over  a  century,  this 
is  believed  to  have  been  the  flrst  edition  of  the 
Holy  Scriptures  thus  issued.  The  invention  of 
stereotyping  soon  after  obviated  the  neoessity  of 
so  costly  an  expedient.  On  the  first  of  June  of 
the  same  year  the  booksellers  and  printers  of  the 
Union  met  in  New  York,  at  the  suggestion  of  Mr. 
Carey,  under  whoso  guidance  an  association  simi- 
lar to  the  Book  Fiura  of  Germany  was  formed, 
under  the  presidency  of  their  oldest  associate, 
Hugh  Gaine.  Tlie  |ilan  did  not  work  well,  and 
aft«r  four  or  five  years  was  abandoned,  its  place 
bring  subsequently  occupied  by  the  Tnule  Sales. 
In  1806,  while  a  member  of  the  Select  Council  of 
Philadelphia,  Mr.  Carey  publiahod  a  pamphlet  in 
fkvor  of  s^hj^cting  personal  property  to  ta.vation 
as  well  as  real  estate.  An  ordinance  to  effect 
this  object  was  passed  by  the  Select  but  rejected 
by  the  Common  Council  of  the  city.  In  1810  he 
ag^n  appeared  before  the  public,  in  op|>osition  to 
the  party  with  which  he  wa^j  connected,  as  an 
advocate  for  the  renewal  of  the  cbai1«r  of  the 
United  States  Bank.  He  ounducted  his  Hhare  of 
the  controversy  with  great  energy,  writing  fi-e- 
qnent  articles  in  the  newspapers,  and  piibliiihing 
pamphlets  also  of  liis  own  composition,  which  he 
distributed  at  his  own  expense.  In  1614  he  pub- 
lished the  OHm  Branch,  a  work  designed  to  har- 
monize the  two  furiously  antagonistic  parties  of 
the  oonntry.  Ten  editions  were  exhausted,  form- 
ing in  all  ten  thousand  copies,  an  imuiense  sale 
for  that  period.    Its  influence  was  as  oiteualve  aa 


its  circulation,  and  it  probably  contribnt«d  In  no 
slight  degree  towards  that  politif 


In  1817  the  af^tation  of  Catholic  emancipation 
in  Ireland  urged  Oarey  to  tJie  prosecution  of  a 
design  which  he  had  lung  had  in  contemplation. 
He  was  still  further  excited  by  the  publication  of 
Godwin's  novel  of  Mandevillo,  presenting  in  pow- 
erful colors  a  view  which  heeunsidered  unjust  of 
the  Iriah  insurrection  of  IG41.  In  consequence 
of  this  he  set  to  work  to  ni'epore  an  account  of 
his  native  conntry  which  snould  expose  the  errors 
and  niiastateinent^  of  English  historians.  Ha 
made  a  Urge  collection  of  materials,  and  planned 
his  work  with  great  delil^eration,  but  Bent  his 
manuscript  as  fast  as  each  day's  work  was  com- 
pleted to  the  printer,  so  that  it  was  in  type  al- 
most as  soon  aa  written.  It  appeared  under  the 
title  of  ViiidiciiB  Hibemiea  in  1818,  with  sucli 
enccess  tliat  four  editions  were  called  fur. 

Mr.  Carey  shortly  after  became  a  warm  advo- 
cate of  a  protective  tariff.  He  published  from 
1619  to  1633  no  less  than  tifty-nine  separate  pam- 

Ehlets  on  this  sabjeot,  amounting  to  twenty-tliree 
undred  and  twenty-two  pages.  Uany  uf  Uieea 
passed  through  several  editions,  were  rojirinted 
in  newspapers,  and  regarded  as  authoritative  and 
valuable  exponents  of  the  views  they  advocat«dJ 
In  addition  to  these  publications  Mr.  Carey  was 
a  frequent  advocate  in  the  newspapers  of  the 
same  opinions.  In  1833  and  '4  he  contributed  to 
the  New  England  Magazine  his  Autobiography, 
in  an  extended  and  somewhat  desultory  scries  of 
articles. 

In  addition  to  these  literary  labors  and  thoe* 
connected  with  his  extensive  businesa  relations. 
Mr.  Corey  wna  an  active  ailvocate  of  the  internal 
improvements  of  his  city  and  state,  especially  of 
the  construction  of  the  Chesapeake  and  Delaware 
canoL  He  was  througfaont  his  life  a  benevolent 
man,  and  towards  its  close  his  attention  waa 
chiefly  devoted  to  tlie  relief  of  the  man^  who 
eoD£^t  his  eiA  in  the  tbrtberanoe  o£  aiwwttioiu  of 
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benevolence.  He  died  In  the  city  with  whidi  he 
had  8o  long  and  so  honorably  identified  his  inte- 
rests on  the  16th  of  September,  1889. 

WILLIAM  MUNFOBD. 

WiLUAJH  MuxFORD  wus  bom  in  M^klenburg 
county,  Virginia,  August  15,  1776.  His  father. 
Col.  Robert  Muliford,  a  dhitinguished  patriot  of 
the  Revolution,  was  the  author  of  two  dramatic 
compositions,  entitled  "  The  Candidate"  and  "  The 
Patriots,"  illustrating  the  political  corruption  of 
his  day,  which,  with  some  minor  poems,  were 
published  at  Petersburg,  Va.,  in  1798  * 

The  son,  early  left  by  his  fother^s  death  in  the 
charge  of  his  mother,  a  lady  of  superior  accom- 
plishments, was  eduoQteil  at  AVilliam  and  Mary, 
where  he  was  the  pupil  of  the  eminent  George 
Wythe,  from  whom  he  derived  a  taste  for  clas8i<^ 
literature,  which  accompanied  him  through  life. 
Having  farther  studied  law  with  Wythe,  at  the 
early  age  of  twenty-one,  in  1797,  he  was  elected 
to  the  House  of  Delegates  IVom  his  native  county, 
and  after  a  service  of  four  years  was  chosen  a 
senator  from  the  district.  In  that  body  he  also 
served  a  term  of  four  years,  and,  at  the  end  of 
that  period  was  elected  a  member  of  the  Privy 
Council  of  State,  when  he  changed  his  rendence 
to  Richmond.  He  continued  in  the  Council 
until  the  year  1811,  when  he  received  the  honor- 
able and  lucrative  appointment  of  Clerk  of  the 
House  of  Delegates,  an  office  which  he  held  till 
his  death.  Besides  the  faithful  discharge  of  the<«e 
public  trusts,  he  reported  for  several  years  the 
decisions  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Appeals  in 
Virginia,  of  which  four  volumes,  from  1806  to 
1809,  were  prepared  in  conjunction  with  William 
W.  Hening,  and  six,  from  1810  to  1820,  were 
from  his  own  pen.  He  was  likewise  one  of  the 
chosen  assistants  of  Bet\jamin  Watkins  Leigh,  in 
the  revision  of  the  Virginia  Statute  Laws  in 
1819. 

His  literary  productions  were,  an  early  volume 
of  Poems  and  Compontions  in  Prose  on  Several 
Occasions^  published  at  Richmond  in  1798,  which 
includes  a  tra^y,  "Almoran  and  Hamet,"  se- 
veral versifications  of  Ossian,  translations  from 
Horace,  and  a  number  of  occasional  poems, 
patriotic  and  satirical.  As  juvenile  verses  they 
show  some  crudity,  while  the  selection  of  subjects 
is  creditable  to  the  tasteei  of  the  writer.  In  1806, 
he  delivered  in  the  capitol  at  Richmond,  a  fune- 
ral eulogium  on  his  venerable  friend  Chancellor 
W}^lu  .t  His  chief  literary  work,  to  which  he 
gave  the  leisure  of  his  life,  was  his  translation  of 
5ie  Iliad  of  Homer  into  blank  verse,  which  he  com- 

Sleted,  but  which  was  not  published  till  after  his 
eath.l  It  is  sometimes  a  spirited,  generally  a  cor- 
rect, and  throughout  a  pams-taking  version;  if 
lacking  in  that  poetic  gusto  which  is  requisite  to 
reproduce  the  rare  qualities  of  the  original,  it  is 
at  least  an  honorable  addition  to  a  life  of  profes- 
sional occupation,  and  may  be  read  with  satisfac- 
tion. At  the  time  of  undertaking  it,  the  author 
tells  us,  he  had  not  seen  the  translation  in  similar 
measure  by  Cowper.    On  its  publication,  it  had 


•  Qrtowold's  Poets  of  AincHca,  p.  8. 
t  8ftnder?on>  Lives  of  the  Sij'ners,  il.  1T6. 
X  Homer's  i;ia<l :  translated  by  William  Hanibrd.    S  Tokl 
ftvo.    Bottou :  LitUe  &  Brown.    184S. 


the  fortune  to  be  reviewed  by  Feltoo  in  Hm 
North  American  Review,  by  0.  A.  Bristed  in 
the  American  Whig  Review,  and  by  the  Kev.  K. 
L.  Frothingham  in  the  Christian  Examiner,* 
with  various  degrees  of  favor ;  and  the  aiticks 
contain  besides  much  interesting  information, 
in  the  comparison  of  the  work  of  different  trans- 
lators. 

Munford  died  at  his  reddence  in  Richmond, 
June  21,  1825. 
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They,  with  minds 
Discordant,  hasteu'd  to  the  scene  of  strife; 
Juno  and  Pallas  to  Achaia^s  fleet. 
With  Keptune,  girder  of  the  spacioiis  globe, 
Hermes,  oeuevoleut  and  wise,  of  arts 
iDventor,  Vulcan,  terrible  in  strength, 
Rolling  dread  threatening  eyes,  but  lame  of  fi>ot| 
And  dragging  after  him  (Ostorted  limbs ; 
But,  to  the  host  of  Trov,  Mars,  rapidl v 
His  crested  helmet  shaking,  PbcDboB,  bright^ 
With  looks  uushom,  Diana,  gloiying 
In  bows  and  arrows  keen ;  Latona  fiur. 
Their  honored  mother  ;  Xanthua,  river  god. 
And  lovely  Venus  queen  of  heavenly  smiles 
While  yet  the  gods  from  men  apart  remain. 
The  Greeks  exult  with  \oj  unlimited, 
Tliat  great  Achilles  in  their  van  appean, 
Achilles,  absent  long  from  horrid  light  I 
'Ijot  so  the  Trojans,  they  cold  tremor  felt 
In  every  limb ;  for,  terror-struck,  they  saw 
The  swift  Pelides,  blaaug  in  bis  arms. 
Dreadful  as  Mnrs,  the  bane  of  human  kind  I 
But  when  the  gods,  among  the  throne  of  men 
Embattled,  came,  then  mging  Discord  rose, 
Rousinff  the  nationa     Fierce  Minerva,  then. 
Shouted  terrific ;  now  beside  the  fosse 
Fronting  the  wall,  now  near  the  sounding  shore 
She  stood,  and  rais*d  her  loud  tremendous  voiee. 
This  awful  shout,  Mara,  opposite,  retnra'd. 
Terrific  as  a  roaring  midnight  storm, 
From  Uion*8  towery  height  with  outcry  ahriQ» 
He  Trojan  host  encouraging,  and  thence 
Flying  to  Simois,  and  the  b^uteous  mount 
Callicolone.    Thus  the  blessed  gods, 
Exciting  Troy  and  Greece,  both  armies  urg^d 
To  fell  contention ;  and,  with  horrid  shock. 
They  rush'd  against  each  other.    Dread,  above, 
Thundered  the  awful  sire  of  men  and  gods ! 
Beneath,  stern  Neptune  shook  the  be^dlea  eartl^ 
And  bent  the  summits  of  her  highest  bills  ; 
Huge  Ida's  deep  foundations,  and  her  clifln, 
Sources  of  many  rolling  rivers,  all 
Were  shaken,  with  the  TnHan  city,  too. 
And  navy  of  the  Greeka    The  king  of  shadei^ 
Tremendous  Pluto,  in  the  nether  realm. 
That  dire  concussion  felt,  and  from  his  throne 
Affrighted  leaped,  and  gave  a  fearful  cry ; 
Lest  he  that  snakes  the  solid  globe  should  rend 
Its  mighty  mass  asunder,  and,  to  sight 
Of  mortals  and  immortals,  open  lay 
The  dark  abodes  of  terror,  loathsome,  foul. 
Which  e'en  the  gods  then^ves  with  horror  view. 
Such  was  the  wnd  commotion,  when  the  gods 
That  conflict  joiu'd ;  for  radiant  Phoebus,  arm'd 
With  winged  arrows,  ocean's  king  oppoe'd. 
And  sage  Minerva  strove  with  fiirioue  Mars ; 
llie  golden-quiver'd  huntress  with  bent  bow. 
And  echoing  horn,  rouainff  the  woodlands  wide^ 
Diana,  sister  of  the  god  of  day, 
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Hie  frown  of  soorn,  contortions  strange  »nd  wild. 
All  bent  iiitenselj  on  this  wandering  child. 

Onward  he  passed,  his  nerves  no  danger  shook, 
He  cast  to  heaven,  a  calm  confiding  look, 
He  sel&ame  quiet  gaze  an  infant  shows, 
Who,  when  surrounded  by  a  thousand  foes. 
Casts  but  an  eye,  and  sees  a  parent  near, 
Then  forward  moves  insensible  to  fear  t 
For  well  he  knows,  that  steadfast  eye  snryeya 
Each  feeble  tottering  footstep,  as  he  strays ; 
He  knows  that  voice,  with  tenderness  replete. 
Will  oft  reprove  the  errors  of  his  feet : 
Secure  and  anxious  never  to  offend 
His  kind  protecting  fiather  and  his  friend. 
The  boy  sees  only,  in  the  hour  of  hami, 
Outstretched  salvation  in  that  powerful  arm. 

And  thus  did  Japheth  in  the  hour  of  care 
Rely  on  heaven,  for  all  his  streugih  was  there 
He  passed,  protected  by  an  holy  spell, 
Down  at  his  feet  the  swift  winged  arrows  felL 

Onward  he  paMcd-^the  hostile  tribes  dismayed, 
To  see  an  infant  without  human  aid 
Defy  their  vengeance — ^felt  a  sacred  awe. 
Astonished  at  the  prodigy  they  saw. 
A  power,  superior  far  to  mortal  arts, 
Wrought  such  unnatural  terror  in  their  hearts, 
In  deep  astonishment  they  now  began 
To  think  the  wondrous  stranger  more  than  man. 

Onward  he  passed — and  now  with  wild  surprise, 
The  savage  man  and  beast  before  him  flies ; 
Howling  with  dread  they  sought  the  forest  shade, 
Warned  by  the  beam  that  round  his  temples  played : 
No  eye  of  hostile  vengeance  could  endure 
The  light  of  innocence,  so  calm,  so  pure. 

Onward  he  passetl — through  perils  how  severe ; 
The  giant  forests  bowed  as  lie  drew  near, 
Prostrated  all  their  honours,  and  expressed 
Their  reverence  for  so  wonderful  a  guest. 
Where'er  he  trod,  as  by  divine  command, 
His  footsteps  in  this  dark  and  howling  laud. 
Betokened  life,  and  joy,  and  light  serene. 
All  gay  with  flowers,  or  bright  with  cheerful  green. 
Thus  when  the  storms  of  winter  pass  away, 
Succeeded  by  the  blythesome  vernal  day : 
A  fairy  spirit  wanders,  none  can  see. 
So  light,  so  thin,  so  delicate  is  she. 
She  rides  the  wandering  zephyr,  as  he  roves 
Through  garden  walks,  or  more  nuijestic  groves. 
Touches  the  withered  herb — 'tis  decked  in  bloom. 
She  breathes — the  floweret  catciies  the  perfume ; 
,  She  speaks,  and  joy,  and  mirth,  and  transport  now. 
In  spangled  plumes  are  seen  on  every  bough ; 
In  every  place,  the  welcome  stranger  meets 
A  breathing  gratitude  of  varied  sweets. 

Onward  did  Japheth  pass,  where  savage  men, 
And  savage  beasts  had  snared  one  common  den ; 
The  lofty  turrets  and  the  sacre<l  spires 
Held  glittering  parlance  with  the  solar  fires, 
And  fonns  of  female  innocence  were  seen. 
Beside  the  cottage,  all  embowered  in  green. 
Teaching  the  devious  needle  as  it  strays, 
To  lead  the  snowy  thread  thnmgh  every  maze ; 
While  others  taught  the  embryo  flowers  to  bloom, 
Or  sung  to  the  sweet  labours  of  the  loom. 

Onward  he  passed,  his  visage  shone  so  clear, 
That  mountains,  rivers,  inland  seas  appear; 
And  as  the  wondrous  infant  nearer  drew, 
They  stood  unveiled  to  Noah's  ravished  view  ; 
Mountains,  whose  shade  expanding  in  the  ray, 
Seemed  sable  blots  upon  the  face  of  day, 
As  if  they  strove  in  all  their  pride  of  height 
To  measure  shadows  with  the  solar  light ; 


Rivera,  still  nnAung  with  resistletf  foree, 

Afar  those  shining  serpents,  wound  thdr  camwe. 

Far  Aven  as  prophetic  eye  could  strain. 

And  sought  m  sweeping  mijesty  the  main— • 

Through  forests  deep,o'er  meads,  and  down  t^e  vaks, 

The  Patriarch  saw  the  glitter  of  their  scales ; 

Seas,  inland  seas,  that  chafing  with  diadain. 

At  such  seclusion  from  the  parent  main — 

Like  fierce  imprisoned  spirits  rave  and  roar. 

And  strive  to  Dunt  the  bondage  of  the  shores 

LYMAN  BEECHEB. 

LxMAif  Beecusr,  a  divine,  -who  recalls  by  hk 
vigor  and  activity  through  a  long  life  the  remem- 
brance of  the  best  days  of  the  New  England 
pit,  was  bom  at  New  Haven,  Connecticot, 
tember  12,  1770.  He  was  educated  at  Y: 
pursued  theology  under  the  supervision  of  Presi- 
dent Dwight,  was  orduned  and  settled  at  East 
Hampton,  Long  Island,  in  1798.  In  1810,  he 
removed  to  Litchfield,  Conn.,  where  he  remained 
actively  engaged,  in  addition  to  his  paroohial 
duties,  in  the  foundation  of  the  Connecticnt  Mis- 
sionary, the  Education,  the  Bible,  and  otber 
societies  formed  for  the  advancement  of  the  Chris- 
tian cause,  until  1826,  when  he  accepted  a  call  U> 
the  Hanover  Street  Church,  where  he  continned 
until  1882,  becoming  the  President  of  the  Lone 
Theological  Seminary,  CincinnatL  He  resigned 
this  office  in  1842,  and  retnmed  to  Boston,  where 
he  still  resides.  His  chief  publications  consist  of 
sermons  and  addresses,  and  a  work  on  PdUieai 
Atheum,  A  collection  of  his  writings,  in  four 
compact  duodecimo  volumes,  was  made  in  Bos- 
ton m  1852. 

The  energy  and  activity  which  have  <dianu>- 
terized  every  stage  of  Dr.  Beecher's  long,  nsefbl, 
and  laborious  career,  have  descended  in  nnin-.- 
paired  vigor  to  his  children.  Of  his  four  son*, 
all  eminent  in  the  ministry,  one — Charles  Beecher 
— ^has  published  a  popular  volume,  TAs  Incama- 
tioTh ;  OT^  Pictures  of  the  Virgin  and  her  Stm, 
Another  brother,  Edward,  has  \vritten  a  duoded- 
mo  volume  on  Baptism^  its  Import  and  Modm; 
and  an  ingenious  work,  entitled  TJie  C  o7,Jiiet  rf 
Ages^  in  which  he  maintains  a  theory,  referring 
the  origin  of  evil  to  a  supposed  existence  of  the  pro- 
genitors of  the  human  race  prior  to  Adam  ;  and 
a  third,  Henry  Ward  Beecher,  is  one  of  the  most 
|>opular  spenkers  of  the  day.  His  sermons  attract 
an  audienre,  Sunday  after  Sunday,  sufficient  to 
crowd  the  large  place  of  worship  in  Brooklyn,  of 
which  he  is  pastor ;  and  he  is  equally  favored  in 
his  freouent  appearances  as  a  lecturer  on  topics 
of  the  oay. 

The  daughters  of  Dr.  Beecher  contribute  their 
ftill  share  to  the  general  activity  of  the  feraily. 
Miss  Catliarine  Berber  is  the  author  of  Dovuttk 
Service;  the  Duty  of  American  Women  to  their 
Country;  ffouseleeper^s  Eeceipt-Book;  Moral  In- 
structor; The  True  Remedy  for  the  Wrongs  <^ 
Woman  ^  with  a  History  of  an  Enterprise  hoeing 
that  for  its  object ;  Treatise  on  Domestic  Economy ; 
and  Truth  Stranger  than  Fiction^  a  vigorous 
denunciation  of  the  alleged  flirtations  of  young 
divinity  students.  These  volumes  are  of  smau 
compass,  and  designed  for  wide  popular  influ- 
ence. 

Of  the  other  nster,  llfrs.  Stowe,  we  shall  ha^e 
occasion  to  speak  at  a  later  period. 


JOHN  HENRY  HOBART. 
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**  The  Beecher  family,"  remarks  a  writer  in  the 
North  American  Review,*  "  almost  constitute  a 
genus  by  themselves.  The  same  type  of  mind 
and  style  is  reproduced  in  the  writings  of  the 
venerable  father  and  of  his  singularly  gifted  chil- 
dren, though  stiffening  into  a  certain  solemn 
stateliness  in  the  author  of  The  Conflict  of  Ages^ 
and  in  Henry  Ward  trenching  clo^e  upon  the 
dividing  line  between  licit  humor  and  lithe  buf- 
foonery. The  father,  in  his  palmy  days,  was  un- 
equalled among  living  divines  for  dialectic  keen- 
ness, scathing  invective,  pungent  appeal,  lambent 
wit,  hardy  vigor  of  thought,  and  concentrated 
power  of  expression ;  but  he  always  ftimbled  over 
an  extra-Scriptural  metaphor,  and  exhibited  little 
beauty  except  that  of  strength  and  holiness, — a 
beauty  which  never  shone  from  him  so  resplen- 
dently  as  now,  that,  on  tlie  verge  of  fourscore,  it 
hallows  the  sunset  of  as  noble  a  life  as  man  ever 
led,  and  presages  the  dawning  of  a  renewed 
youth  in  a  more  exalted  sphere  of  the  Divine 
service." 

JOHN  HENBT  HOBABT. 

John  Heitet  Hobabt,  a  descendant  from  Joshua 
Hobart,  one  of  the  earl^  settlers  of  Ma^aohusetts 
Bay,  was  bom  in  Philadelphia,  September  14, 
1776.     He  was  prepared  for  college  in  the  Protes- 
tant Episcopal  Academy  of  that  city,  under  the 
charge   of  the  Rev.   Dr.   Andrews,  afterwards 
Provost  of  the  University,  and  was  graduated  from 
IVinceton  Ck>llege  in  1798.     Ho  was  then  induced 
to  engage  in  mercantile  pursuits,  a  mode  of  life 
which  he  abandoned  after  a  brief  trial,  for  the 
ministry.      While  engaged  in  his    preparatory 
studies  he  receiVed  and  accepted  the  appointment 
of  tutor  in  Princeton  College,  which  he  retained 
until  his  ordination  by  Bishop  White,  in  June, 
1798.      He  commenced  his  clerical  labors  by 
taking  charge  of  two  country  parishes,  Trinity, 
Oxford,  and  All  Saints',  Peque^tan.     In  the  fol- 
lowing year  he  accepted  a  call  to  N"ew  Brunswick, 
but  preferring  the  quiet  of  a  country  parish, 
removed  to  Hempstead,  Long  Inland.    During  his 
ministry  at  this  place,  he  married  a  daughter  of 
the  Rev.  Dr.  Chandler,  the  learned  and  zealous 
defender  of  Episcopacy  in  the  controversy  on  that 
subject  before  the  Revolution.    In  December  of  the 
same  year,  he  became  assistant  minister  of  Trinity 
Church,  New  York,  where  he  boon  attained  a 
high  rank  as  an  eloquent  preacher.    In  1804,  he 
published  a  small  devotional  volume,  The  Com- 
panion for  the  Altar,    It  was  followed  by  the 
Companion  to  the  Booh  of  Common  Prayer^  and 
in  1807  by  his  Apology  for  Apostolic  Order ^  a 
work  deaigned  as  a  reply  to  the  strictures  of  the 
Rev.    John  M.   Mason    on  Episcopacy  in  the 
Ohrifitian  llagazine.    In  1808,  ne  commenced  a 
monthly  periodical,  The  Churchman^s  Magaeine. 
In  May,  1811,  be  was  elected  Assistant  Bishop  of 
New  York,  the  Bishop,  Dr.  Moore,  being  incapa- 
citated by  age  for  the  performance  of  official  duty. 
One  of  the  earliest  acts  of  his  Episcopate  was  to 
urge  upon  the  Convention  the  founding  of  an 
institution  fi>r  the  education  of  the  ministry. 
His  exertions  were  seconded  by  those  of  others, 
and  resulted  in  the  establishment  of  the  General 
Protestant  Episcopal  Seminary, 
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In  1815,  he  published  a  Pastoral  Letter  to  the 
Laity  on  the  Bible  and  Common  Prayer  Book 
Society,  in  which  he  urged  the  propriety  of  the 
distribution  of  the  Prayer  Book  with  the  Bible. 
This  occiisioned  much  opposition  from  those  who 
were  in  favor  of  a  general  union  of  all  sects  in 
the  distribution  of  the  sacred  volume  alone.  An 
institution  of  this  character,  the  American  Bible 
Society,  was  soon  after  established.  The  Bishop, 
fearless  in  the  discharge  of  what  he  considere<l  to 
be  his  duty,  published  an  Address  to  Episcopalians, 
in  which  he  urged  those  under  his  charge  to 
refrain  from  supporting  a  plan  which  would  neces- 
sarily weaken  tneir  own  agency  for  promoting 
the  same  object  In  his  chai'ge  to  the  Convention 
of  1815,  on  the  Nature  of  the  Christian  Ministry 
as  set  forth  in  the  Offices  of  Ordination^  he  still 
further  enforced  his  views  of  the  inexpediency  of 
union  between  those  who  differed  widely  in 
essential  points  of  doctrine.  Ho  was  soon  after 
called  upon  to  preach  the  funeral  sermon  of  his 
associate.  Bishop  Moore.  On  the  publication  of 
this  discourse,  he  appended  to  it  2k  Dissertation  on 
the  State  of  Departed  Spirits  and  the  Descent  of 
Christ  into  Hell^  in  which  he  advocated  the 
doctrine  of  an  intermediate  state  of  consciousness 
between  death  and  the  resurrection,  with  a 
thoroughness  which  has  caused  the  essay  to 
become  a  standard  authority  upon  the  subject 

In  1823,  Bishop  Ht)bart  sailed  for  Europe,  the 
relaxation  of  travel  *  aving  become  necessary  for 
the  re-establishment  of  his  health,  impairea  by 
his  unremitting  labors.  He  remained  about  two 
years  abroad.  During  his  visit  to  England,  where 
he  was  very  warmly  received,  he  published  two 
volumes  of  sennons,  which  were  immediately  re- 

Erinted  in  this  city.  The  Sunday  aft<er  his  return, 
e  preached  a  sermon  in  Trinity  Church,  in  which 
he  compared  the  countries  he  had  visited  with 
his  own,  and  dwelt  with  force  upon  the  superior 
advantages  of  our  voluntary  system  over  an  esta- 
blished church  for  the  promotion  of  Christianity. 
The  discourse  was  printed  and  excited  much  com- 
ment, both  in  this  country  and  in  England. 

The  Bishop,  restored  to  health,  resumed  the 
duties  of  his  office  with  his  wonted  efficiency, 
continuing  their  discharge  to  the  moment  of  his 
last  illness.  He  was  attacked  by  a  fever  while  at 
Auburn,  in  the  course  of  his  visitation  of  the 
diocese,  and  died  at  that  place  after  a  brief  illness, 
September  12,  1830.  A  collection  of  his  Post- 
humous Worhs^  with  a  Memoir  by  the  Rev. 
William  Berrian,  D.D.,  Rector  of  Trinity  Church, 
was  published  in  1 888.*  His  life  was  also  written 
by  the  Rev.  John  M'Vickar.f 

The  character  of  Bishop  Hobart  was  warm, 
generous,  impulsive;  quick  in  intellect,  benevo- 
lent in  temper,  and  of  unwearied  activity  in  all  the 
habits  of  life.  He  was  always  busy  with  earnest 
devotion  to  his  Christian  calling,  while  he  did  not 
neglect  the  social  courtesies  and  innocent  ei\joy- 
ments  of  life.  He  had  a  scholar^s  taste  for  books, 
and  a  poet's  eigoyment  of  nature.  A  well  stored 
library  gratified  the  one,  and  a  small  but  nobly 
situated  piece  of  land  on  the  historic  site  in  New 


•  The  Posthumous  Works  of  the  late  Bt  BeT.  John  Henry 
Hobart,  D.D.  With  a  Memoir  of  hia  Llfb,  by  the  Rev.  William 
Berrian,  D.D.    8  to's.  8to.    8word^  Stanford  A  Co. 

t  In  a  series  of  three  volamea,  the  Karlj,  the  ProfenioDa], 
and  the  Godng  Yean  of  Bishop  J.  H.  Hobart 
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Jersey  among  the  Short  Hills,  where  Wftshington 
had  held  his  post  of  obsenution,  ministered  to  the 
other  in  his  few  opportunities  for  rural  retire- 
ment. 

His  pulpit  style  yias  quick  and  energetic  No 
audience  ever  slumbered  under  his  preaching. 

His  services  to  his  church  were  constant  and 
untiring.  Death  found  him  away  from  home 
engaged  in  a  laborious  visitation  of  his  diocese. 
New  York,  whither  his  remains  were  brought, 
gave  a  distinguished  testimony  to  his  personal 
character  in  Uie  long  procession  which  foUowed 
on  foot  in  his  ftineral  from  the  parsonage  attached 
to  St.  John^s  Church  in  Hudson  Square  to  Old 
Trini^,  where  a  fine  monument,  sculptured  by 
Ball  Hughes,  was  erected  to  his  memory. 

AMMBICAX  PBOromJM  OT  OTTIL  nBDOM.* 

Let  us  never  withhold  the  acknowledgment,  that 
from  the  JirH  of  European  nations,  drawing  our 
origin,  we  have  also  derived  her  admirable  prinei- 
ples  of  civil  freedouL  Rejeotine,  indeed,  the  feudal 
characteristics  of  her  polity,  the  monarchical  and 
aristocratic  features  of  ner  constitutioD,  we  broadly 
and  fearlessly  recognise  the  ^reat  truth,  that  tiiough, 
in  its  general  powers,  and  m  its  sanctions,  govern- 
ment is  "  ordained  of  God,"  in  the  particular  form  of 
its  administration  *'  it  is  the  ordinance  of  man  ;**  and 
that,  in  this  sense,  the  peopU  only  are  the  source  of 
that  political  power,  wnich,  when  exercised  accord- 
ing to  the  legitimate  forms  o#the  constitution  which 
tliey  have  establiBhed,  cannot  be  resisted,  but  under 
the  penalty  of  resisting  the  **  ordinance  of  God." 
Still,  though,  in  these  respects,  our  governments 
differ  from  that  of  England,  let  us  gratefully  remem- 
ber, that  from  her  we  have  deiived  not  only  many  of 
her  unrivalled  maxims  of  jurisprudence,  those  which 
protect  the  freedom  of  the  subject  and  secure  the 
trial  by  jury,  but  those  great  principles  which  con- 
stitute the  superiority  of  the  modern  republics  above 
the  ancient  democracies.  These  are,  the  principle 
of  representation;  the  division  of  the  legislative, 
executive,  and  judiciary  departments;  the  cheek  on 
the  exercise  of  the  power  of  legislation  by  its  dis- 
tribution among  three  branches;  the  independence 
of  the  judiciary  on  all  influence,  except  that  of  the 
constitution  and  the  laws ;  and  its  accountability,  and 
that  of  the  executive,  to  the  people,  in  the  persons 
of  their  representatives ;  and  thus  what  constitutes 
the  characteristio  blessing  of  a  free  people,  a  govern- 
ment of  laws  securing  to  all  the  enjoyment  of  life, 
of  liberty,  and  of  property. 

But  even  in  tms,  next  to  our  own,  the  freest  of 
nations,  it  is  impossible  not  to  form  a  melancholy 
contrast  between  the  power  and  the  splendour  and 
the  wealth  of  those  to  whom  the  structure  of  society 
and  the  aristocratic  nature  of  the  government  assign 
peculiar  privileges  of  rank  and  of  political  conse- 
quence, with  the  dependent  and  often  abject  condi- 
tion of  the  lower  orders;  and  not  to  draw  the  con- 
clusion, that  the  one  is  the  unavoidable  result  of  the 
other. 

Advantages  confessedly  there  may  be  in  privi- 
leged orders,  as  constituting  an  hereditary  ana  per- 
manent source  of  political  knowledge  and  talent, 
and  of  refinement  and  elevation  of  character,  of  feel- 
ing, and  of  manners.  And  in  this  view,  no  men  can 
be  more  imposing  or  more  interesting  than  the  high- 
minded  noblemen  and  gentlemen  of  England.  But, 
in  this  imperfect  world,  we  cannot  enjoy  at  the 
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same  time  all  possible  advanttfea  And  those  whiek 
result  from  the  hereditary  ekvation  of  one  anall 
class  of  socie^,  must  produce  in  all  the  noble  quali- 
ties which  distingnisn  independent  freemen,  a  cor- 
responding depression  of  the  great  mass  of  the  com- 
munity. And  can  we  for  a  moment  hesitate  which 
state  of  society  to  prefer?  No.  It  is  the  glorioiB 
characteristio  of  our  admirable  polity,  that  the 
power,  and  the  property,  and  the  nappmesa,  whiefa 
m  the  old  nations  of  the  world  are  confined  to  the 
few,  are  distributed  among  the  many;  that  the 
liveliness  and  content  which  pervade  the  hnmlilest 
classes  among  us,  are  not  the  mere  result  of  thrt 
buoyancy  oranimal  spirits  which  nature  seems  to 
have  kindly  infused  into  our  frame,  and  which  man 
shares  with  the  beast  that  sports  in  the  field  er 
courses  over  the  plain — but  a  sober  sentunent  ci 
independence,  nurtored  by  the  conscioneuess  tiiat  in 
natural  rights  and  original  political  power  all  are 
equal  The  obedience,  therefore,  which  fear  in  a 
great  measure  extorts  ftt>m  the  mass  of  the  peo^^e 
of  other  countries,  is  here  the  voluntary  offering  of  a 
contented  and  happy,  because,  in  the  broadest  sense 
of  the  term — a  free  people. 

PHILANDEB  CHASB. 


BiBHop  CnASB,  one  of  the  greatest  pit>niot€r8  of 
institutions  of  sound  learning  in  the  United  States, 
was  a  dei^cendant  from  Aquila  Cha>^  a  native  of 
Cornwall,  England,  who  canie  to  America  in 
1640,  and  after  a  residence  of  five  years  at  Banip- 
ton.  New  Hampshire,  settled  at  Newbury,  Mxtssa- 
chusettB.  His  grandson,  Dudley,  the  father  of  the 
bishop,  removed  with  his  several  brother*  to  a 
township  of  which  he  had  obtained  a  grant  on 
the  Connecticut  river,  above  Fort  No.  4,  now 
Charleston,  which  was  then  the  limit  of  settle- 
ment After  planting  a  crop,  but  before  the 
settlers  could  build  a  house,  he  was  joined  by  his 
wife,  who  was  the  first  white  woman  who  songht 
a  home  aboye  Fort  No.  4.  The  .^^cene,  as  described 
by  his  mother,  is  happily  narrated  in  the  bishop^ 
Reminiscences. 

"  With  your  leave,  madam,"  said  Pilot  Spalding, 
**  I  think  it  prudent  that  your  husband  come  to  xs&, 
and  give  orders  where  be  will  have  his  fiunilj 
landed.**  Aocordinely  he  made  fast  the  canoe  to  the 
willows,  and  desired  us  to  await  bis  re^irn.  Yoor 
father  could  get  no  direct  answer  from  Spaldir^  as 
to  the  nature  of  the  cargo  he  had  brought  •*  Come 
and  see,*'  was  all  he  would  say.  "  Is  all  wdl  f  *  said 
your  father,  "  have  you  brought  us  a  good  supply 
of  food!  **  "  Co  ne  and  see,"  replied  Spalding,  with 
animation,  and  iu  an  instant  they  burst  upon  oar 
view ;  and  as  your  dear  father  stood  on  the  margin 
of  the  high  bank,  he  saw  beneath  his  feet  the  fra3 
bark,  iu  which  were  his  wife  and  children.  The 
e  (notion  was  almost  too  much  for  him.  I  saw  this, 
and  sprang  forward,  the  children  <juickly  following 
He  received  us  with  a  mixture  of  joy  mingled  with 
agony.  "  Are  you  come  to  die  here,"  he  exclaimed, 
**before  your  time ?  We  have  no  house  to  shelter 
you,  and  you  will  perish  before  we  can  get  oo« 
erected."  "  Cheer  up,  cheer  up,  my  fiaithful ! "  said 
I  to  your  father ;  "  let  the  smiles  and  the  rudJy 
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floes  of  Yonr  ohildren,  mnd  the  health  and  cheer- 
foloees  of  your  wife,  inake  yon  ioyfiiL  If  you  have 
no  house,  you  have  strength  and  hands  to  make  one. 
The  Qod  we  worship  will  bless  us,  and  help  us  to 
obtain  a  shelter.  Cheer  up,  cheer  up,  my  faithful  t " 
The  sunshine  of  joy  and  hope  Degnn  to  beam 
firom  his  oountenunce;  the  news  was  conununicated 
throughout  the  company  of  workmen,  and  the  woods 
rang  with  shouts  at  the  arrival  of  the  first  white 
woman,  and  the  first  family  on  the  banks  of  the 
Connecticut  river  above  Firt  Number  Fwir.  All 
assembled  to  see  the  strangers,  and  strove  to  doihem 
acts  of  kindnes.s.  The  trees  were  quickly  felled  and 
peeled,  and  the  clean  bark  in  large  sheets  was  spread 
for  a  floor ;  other  sheets  beine  fastened  by  thongs 
of  twisted  twigs  to  stakes  driven  in  the  ground, 
were  raised  for  walls  or  laid  on  cross-pieces  for  a 
roof;  and  tlie  cheerful  fire  soon  made  glad  our  little 
dwelling.  The  space  of  three  hours  was  not  con- 
sumed in  effecting  this ;  and  never  were  men  more 
happy  than  those  who  contributed  thus  speedily  and 
effectually  to  supply  our  wants.  Beds  were  brought 
from  the  canoe  to  this  rustic  pavilion,  and  on  them 
we  rested  sweetly,  fearless  of  danger,  though  the 
thick  foliage  was  wet  with  dew,  and  the  wild  beasts 
howled  all  around  us,  trusting  to  the  protecting 
hand  of  Providence,  and  the  watchful  fidelity  of  our 
fiuthful  neighbors. 

The  settlement  was  called  Cornish,  in  honor  of 
the  ancient  family  home,  and  prospered.  It  was 
here  that  Philander  Chase  was  born,  December 
14,  1775.  He  was  the  younge-t  of  a  family  of 
fourteen,  and  derived  his  Christian  name  from  one 
of  the  characters  of  Young's  Night  Thoughts,  of 
which  he  tells  us  his  father  was  so  great  an  ad- 
mirer, that  he  knew  the  whole  poem  by  heart. 
One  of  his  bfothers,  Dudley,  became  Chief  Justice 
of  Vermont,  and  Senator  of  the  United  States. 
Philander  was  brought  np  on  the  farm,  with  the 
expectation  of  leading  an  agricultural  life,  when 
in  \m  fifteenth  year  he  broke  his  leg,  and  in  the 
season  of  confinement  which  consequently  ensued, 
was  advised  by  his  father  to  change  his  plans. 

The  advice  was  followed,  and  in  the  fall  of 
1791,  after  a  preparation  of  le«  than  a  year,  he 
entered  Dartmouth  College.  It  was  here,  he  states, 
that  in  the  winter  of  1793  and  '4  he  became  ac- 
quainted with  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  and 
soon  after,  with  many  of  his  relatives,  conformed 
to  the  chnroh  in  which  he  was  to  occupy  a  pro- 
minent position. 

After  taking  his  degree  in  1795,  he  went  to 
Albany  in  search  of  **  an  English  clerffvman," 
who  was  said  to  reside  in  that  city.  His  nar- 
rative relates  the  result. 

Having  passed  Market,  he  entered  Court  street, 
and,  stopping  at  Wendal's  Hotel,  inquired,  where 
lives  the  Rev.  Thomas  EUisoii,  the  Episcopal  clergy- 
man t  "What,  the  En^^lish  Dominie f^  replied  a 
friendly  voice.  ♦*  You  will  ^o  up  State  street — pass 
the  English  stone  church,  which  stands  in  the  middle 
of  that  street,  and  as  you  go  up  the  hill,  turn  the 
second  corner  to  the  right ;  there  lives  the  English 
Dominie,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Ellison,  in  a  newly-built 
white  house,  the  only  one  on  the  block  or  clay 
bank.**  It  was  indeed  just  so;  and  the  writer 
mounted  the  plank  door-steps,  and  with  a  trembling 
hand  knockcit  at  the  door  of  the  rector  of  St  Peter's, 
Albany.  "  Is  this  the  Rev.  Mr.  Ellison  f "  said  the 
writer,  as  the  top  of  a  Dutch-built  door  was  opened 
by  a  portly  gentleman  in  black,  with  prominent  and 


piercing  eyes,  and  powdered  hair.  "  My  name  is 
Ellison,  said  he,  "  and  I  crave  yours?  **  Giving  his 
name,  the  writer  said,  "  I  have  come  from  New 
Hampshire,  the  place  of  my  nativity,  and  being  very 
desirous  of  becoming  a  candidate  for  holy  orders 
I  will  be  much  obliged  for  your  advice."  Mr.  EUi- 
eon  then  said,  *'  Ood  bless  youl  walk  in." 

He  pursued  his  studies  for  the  ministry  with 
Mr.  Ellison,  and  on  the  tenth  of  May,  1798,  was 
ord^ed  deacon  in  St  George's  Church,  New 
York.  He  was  immediately  appointed  an  itine- 
rant preacher  in  the  northern  and  western 
portions  of  the  State.  At  that  time  there  were 
but  two  clergymen  of  his  faith  above  the  High- 
lands, Mr.  Ellison  at  Albany,  and  Mr.  Nash  in 
Otsego  County.  In  his  western  tour,  after  orga- 
nizing parishes  in  Utica  and  Auburn,  he  visited 
^*  good  Mr.  Nash.''  The  account  <^  this  visit  is 
one  of  the  most  characteristic  passages  of  the 
^^  Bemiuiscenoes." 

FATIDEB  MASO. 

The  writer  does  not  pretend  to  more  sensibility 
than  falls  to  the  lot  of  most  men,  but  there  was 
something  in  this  meeting  between  Mr.  Nash  and 
himself  of  a  peculiar  character,  and  calculated  to 
call  forth  whatever  of  moral  sensibility  he  possessed. 
It  was  a  meeting  of  two  persons  deeply  convinced 
of  the  primitive  and  apostolic  foundation  of  the 
Church  to  wliich,  on  account  of  its  purity  of  doctrine, 
and  the  divine  right  of  its  ministry,  they  had  fled 
from  ai  chaos  of  confusion  of  other  st^ts.  They 
were  both  **  missionaries,"  though  the  name  was  not 
understood  or  appreciated.  The  one  had  given  up 
all  his  hopes  of  more  comfortable  living  in  the  well 
stored  country  at  the  East,  and  had  come  to  Otsego 
County,  to  preach  the  Gospel,  and  build  up  the 
Church  on  apostolic  g^und,  with  no  assurance  of  a 
salary  but  such  as  he  could  glean  from  the  cold  soil 
of  unrenewed  nature,  or  pluck  ftt)m  the  clusters  of 
the/>w  scions  which  he  might  engraft  into  the  vine, 
Chnst  Jesus.  He  lived  not  in  a  tent,  as  the  patri- 
archs did,  surrounded  with  servants  to  tend  his 
flocks  and  to  milk  his  kine,  and  "  bring  him  butter 
in  a  lortlly  dish ;"  but  in  a  cabin  built  of  unhewn 
logs,  with  scarcely  a  pane  of  glass  to  let  in  light 
sufficient  to  read  his  Biole ;  and  even  this  cabin  was 
not  his  own,  nor  was  he  permitted  to  live  in  one  for 
a  long  time  together.  AU  this  was  witnessed  by  the 
other,  who  came  to  see  him,  and  helped  him  to  carry 
his  little  articles  of  crockery,  holding  one  handle 
of  the  basket  and  Mr.  Nash  the  other,  and  as  they 
walked  the  road,  **  talked  of  the  things  pertaining 
to  the  kingdom  of  God." 

The  writer  cannot  refrain  from  tears  in  bringing 
to  mind  the  circumstances  attending  this  interesting 
scene,  that  man,  who  was  afterwaras  emphatically 
called,  **  Father  Nash,"  being  the  founder  of  the 
Church  in  Ots^o  County — who  baptized  great  num- 
bers of  both  adults  and  children,  and  thus  was  the 
spiritual  father  of  so  many  of  the  family  of  Christ, 
and  who  spent  all  his  life  and  strength  in  toiling  for 
their  spiritual  benefit— was  at  this  period  so  little 
regarded  by  the  Church  at  large,  and  even  by  his 
neighbors,  that  he  had  not  the  means  to  move  his 
sul^tance  from  one  cabin  to  another  but  with  his 
own  hands,  assisted  only  by  his  wife  and  small 
children,  and  a  passing  missionary.  Well  does  the 
writer  remember  how  the  little  one-roomed  cabin 
looked  as  he  entered  it;  its  rude  door,  hung  on 
wooden  hinges,  creaking  as  they  turned ;  how  joy- 
ful that  go<Kl  man  was  that  he  had  been  mindml 
to  fetch  a  few  nails,  which  he  had  used  in  the  other 
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cabin,  iust  left,  for  his  comfort  in  this,  now  the  re- 
ceptacle of  all  his  substance.  These  he  drove  into  the 
logs  with  great  judgment,  choosing  the  place  most 
appropriate  for  his  hat,  his  coat,  and  other  garments 
or  nimself  and  family.  All  this  while  his  patient 
wife,  who,  directing  the  children  to  kindle  the  fire, 
prepared  the  food  for — whom  f  Shall  it  be  said  a 
stranger?  Ho;  bat  for  one  who  by  sympathy  felt 
himself  more  their  brother  than  by  all  the  ties 
of  nature,  and  who,  by  the  example  now  set  before 
him,  learned  a  lesson  of  inexpressible  use  to  him  all 
the  days  of  his  subsequent  life. 

Mr.  Chase  soon  after  established  himself  in 
Poughkeept»ie,  where  he  remained  until  1805, 
supporting  himself  mainly  by  teaching.  He  then, 
at  tne  request  of  the  Bishop  of  the  Diocese,  who 
had  received  an  application  for  a  clergyman  from 
the  Protestants  of  New  Orleans,  removed  to  that 
dty.  He  assisted  in  the  organization  of  Christ 
Church,  became  its  rector,  established  a  school,  and 
Wde  missionary  excursions  in  the  surrounding 
country.  In  1811  he  returned  to  the  North,  in 
consequence  of  the  necessity  of  providing  for  the 
education  of  the  children  he  haa  left  there.  His 
next  parochial  charge  was  at  Hartford,  where  he 
spent,  he  informs  us,  the  most  peaceful  period  of 
his  life.  In  1814  his  father  and  mother  died, 
having  attained  the  venerable  ages  of  eighty-six 
and  eighty -one  years.  In  1817  he  left  his  com- 
fortable and  happy  home,  to  devote  himself  to 
the  great  work  of  missionary  labor  in  Ohio.  He 
rtarted  on  the  second  of  March,  and  travelled  in 
a  stoge-sleigh  to  Batavia.  From  Buffalo,  he  pro- 
ceeded over  the  ice  on  the  lake  to  Ohio,  a  journey, 
owing  to  the  lateness  of  the  season,  attended 
with  great  peril.  We  again  resort  to  the  bishop^s 
narrative. 

It  was  terrific  to  the  feelings,  if  not  in  the  eye  of 
reoeon,  to  hear  the  water  pour  over  the  runners  of 
the  sleigh  as  we  crossed  this  muddy  stream,  in  a 
dark  night,  so  far  out  from  shore.  The  man  (who 
had  brought  them  a  stage  on  their  journey^  was 
liberally  rewarded  for  his  extra  trouble,  and  that 
night  we  stayed  at  Mack  s  Tavern  ;  an  elderly  per- 
son, who  n greed  that  his  hired  man  should  take  us 
on  the  lake  as  far  as  tlie  Four  Comers — a  place 
where  there  were  two  log  cabins — about  twenty-five 
miles  short  of  Pennsylvania  line. 

The  next  morning  was  cold  but  clear — ^no  wind, 
and  the  day  promised  to  be  mild  and  pleasant.  A 
large,  good,  travelling  horse  was  put  before  a  one- 
horse  sleigh,  called  by  the  landlord  his  **  cutter,** 
large  enough  to  accommodate  two  and  the  driver. 
It  was  sunrise  ere  we  set  off. 

In  getting  out  on  to  the  lake,  we  had  to  pass  be- 
tween several  mounds  of  ice,  and  sometimes  to  climb 
over  large  cakes,  which  had  been  thrown  up  together 
by  the  force  of  the  winds  and  waves.  But  the  driver 
knew  his  way,  and  the  horse  was  rough-shod,  and 
the  cutter  was  strong  and  well  built  The  scene 
before  us,  as  we  came  out  from  among  the  mounds 
of  ice,  was  exceedingly  brilliant,  and  even  sublime. 
Before  us,  up  the  lake,  was  a  level  expanse  of  glassy 
ice,  from  two  to  three  miles  wide,  between  two 
ranges  of  ice  mountains,  all  stretching  parallel  with 
the  lake  shore  and  with  one  another,  as  far  as  the 
eye  could  extend,  till  they  were  lost  in  the  distance. 
On  this  expanse,  and  on  these  mountains,  and  on  the 
icicles,  which  hung  in  vast  quantities,  and  in  an  in- 
finite variety  of  ^apes  from  the  rocky,  lofty,  and 
diarp-angled  shore  on  the  left,  the  rising  sun  wu5 
pounng  his  beams.     Light   and  shade    were  so 


distinct)  brilliancy  and  darkness  were  in  sneh  prox- 
imity, and  yet  so  olended,  as  to  produce  an  effect  of 
admiration  and  praise  to  the  g^reat  Creator,  never 
before  experienced.  It  would  be  in  vain  to  cxpteg 
them  here. 

What  added  to  the  adoring  gratitude  to  God,  for 
having  made  all  things  with  such  consunmiate  skill 
and  splendor,  was  what  appeared  as  we  rode  along 
between  these  mountains  of  ice,  manifestutg  Goai 
providential  g^oodness,  which  went  hand  in  hand 
with  His  power  and  wisdom.  The  bald-headed 
eaffl§s  sot  on  these  mountains  of  ice,  wiUi  each  a  fish 
in  his  claw,  fresh  and  clean,  as  if  iust  taken  from  the 
limpid  lake.  *'  What  noble  birds  I  How  delicioiit 
the  repast!  Whence  do  they  obtain  these  fish  at 
this  inclement  season  ?  "  said  the  writer.  **  They  f^ 
them,"  said  the  driver,  **from  the  top  of  the  lee^ 
These  were  thrown  up  and  deposited  oy  the  winds 
and  waves,  in  the  storms  of  last  winter,  and  bong 
immediately  froxen,  have  been  kept  till  this  spring, 
when  the  sun  thaws  them  out  for  the  eagles  and 
ravens,  who  at  this  season  have  nothing  else  to  feed 
on."  As  the  driver  told  this  simple  story  of  the  fish, 
and  the  storms,  and  Uie  eagles,  how  clearly  appeared 
the  providential  goodness  of  Qod  1  **  And  will  not 
He  who  feedeth  Sie  eagles  and  the  ravens,  which  he 
hath  made  to  depend  on  his  goodness,  feed,  and  sop- 
port,  and  bless  a  poor,  defenceless,  solitary  missioa- 
ary,  who  goeth  forth,  dependin^^  on  his  mercy,  to 
preuch  his  holy  word,  ana  to  build  up  his  church  in 
the  wilderness  f  **  There  was  an  answer  of  ftith  to 
this  question,  more  consoling  than  if  the  wealth, of 
the  Indies  had  been  laid  at  his  feet 

It  was  a  little  before  noon  when  our  Cataraugus 
driver  stopped  on  the  ice,  oppo>ite  Four  Com  era. 
Having  received  his  pay  and  put  the  luggage  on  the 
bank,  he  returned.  "Thus  for  had  the  Lord  helped." 
What  next  would  be  our  lot  we  knew  not  Leav- 
ing our  trunks  on  the  beach,  where  there  wa« 
nothing  to  molest *them,  we  walked  up  the  bark 
toward  Uie  oabina  As  we  went,  the  writer  per- 
ceived a  pair  of  smooth,  black  horses,  with  their 
harness  on,  eating  beside  the  fence,  and  a  niiin,  sittii  g 
not  far  off,  shaving  shingles  **  Who  owns  these 
horsest"  said  the  writer.  "I  do,"  said  the  man. 
"  Have  you  also  a  good  sleigh  f  "  "  Yea."  "  Will 
you  put  them  before  it  immediately,  and  take  two 
persons  up  the  lake  as  far  as  Pennsylvania  line  t  **  At 
this  he  paused—said  he  had  just  moved  on  from  the 
east,  and  wanted  money,  **  bad  enough,"  having,  in 
moving  his  family,  expended  evenr  cent  he  nad. 
"  But,  said  he,  '*  it  is  a  dangerous  job  you  ask  of  me, 
for  the  lake  is  open  above,  and  the  wind  puts  the 
water  in  motion,  and  that  causes  the  ice  this  way 
to  crack ;  and  they  say  it  is  dangerous  to  travel  on ; 
but  if  you  reward  me  a  little  extra,  I  think  111  ga* 

The  bargain  was  soon  made ;  a  few  dough-nuts 
bought  of  the  woman  in  the  cabin  sufficed  to  allay 
the  hunger  of  tlie  two  travellers,  and  hearing  the 
man  whistling  for  his  dog,  and  cracking  his  whip  to 
his  prancing  horses,  just  ready  to  start,  they  both 
ran  to  the  lake  and  were  eoon  adjusted  in  their 
seats.  The  horses  trotted  with  uncommon  speed, 
and  hod  evenness  as  well  as  Icn^^  of  step.  The 
shore  seemed  to  fiy  beside  us,  as  since  when  on  our 
railroads,  and  soon  were  the  Four  Comers  out  oC 
sight 

The  writer  soon  pereeived  Uie  dangers  to  which 
his  present  driver  had.  alluded,  and  the  ^f^t  caused 
no  ordinary  feelings.  The  cracks  in  the  ice  became 
more  and  more  visible,  and  continued  to  inerease  ia 
width,  as  we  drove  rapidly  along.  Nothing,  how- 
ever, was  said.  The  horses  having  trotted  without 
injury  over  the  small  cracks,  became  soon  accustomed 
to  leap  over  the  wide  ones ;  but  none  were  so  wide 
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Set!  tpinte  seemed  to  be  givan  to  our  fkitliful 
b«n8ta  Xhe  further  they  vent — do  wbip  vaa  necesury. 
He  driver  clang  Ui  his  teat,  uici  seemed  to  enjaj 
their  increaaed  speed.  A  house  was  in  sight,  itud 
directly  he  pulled  up  to  the  smooth,  pebbljr  shore. 
"  This  IS  the  place  IpromiseJ  to  bring  yoii  to;  it  is 
PcniMylTania  line.  You  are  now  on  tlie  lake  shore 
of  thiit  state."  "I  will  go  no  further  on  the  ice," 
said  the  writer.  "  1  am  glad  to  hear  you  say  so," 
sud  Mr.  Hibbard,  "  for  my  heart  has  been  in  my 
month  all  the  way."  "Why  diii  not  you  apeal:,  if 
you  objeoted  to  tbta  mode  of  traTelUngf  "  said  the 
writer.  "  Beuause,"  said  he,  "  I  was  ashamed  not  to 
po3se»  OS  much  courage  as  a  miaiBter."  How  little 
did  he  know  of  the  writer,  who  had  no  courage 
aside  from  his  trust  in  God.  The  driver  received 
bis  pay.  called  for  his  d<^,  and  was  off.  Opee  more 
wa  were  oa  the  lonely  beach. 

He  read  prsyera  aad  preached  for  tho  first  time 
in  Ohio,  on  the  16th  of  March,  1817,  made  a 
tonr  through  the  8tat«,  was  joined  by  his  wife 
and  £imily,  and  settled  down  on  a  traot  of  land 
of  one  hundred  and  fifty  acres  at  Worthington, 
talking  chargQ  at  the  same  time  of  ohurcheH  in 
that  place,  ColnmboB,  and  DeLiware.  In  January, 
1819,  a  Convention  was  held  at  OolDmbna,  at 
whi<rh  the  DJucoija  of  Ohio  waa  organized,  and  at 
a  anbsoqnent  Convention  in  June,  Mr.  Chase  wa^i 
elected  hishop.  He  had,  on  the  fittli  of  May 
previoos,  hiwl  the  misfortune  to  lose  his  wife.  On 
the  eleventh  of  February,  1819,  he  ^wa.'i  <Min- 
seorated  by  Bishop  While.  lie  was  married  on 
Bnnday,  July  4  of  the  same  year,  to  Miea  Sophia 

In  1823  the  bisliop  formed  tho  ro'vlution  of 
visiting  England,  to  solicit  funds  for  the  e.-<tAbli:ih- 
ment  of  a  school  of  theology  in  the  West.  The 
scheme  \va»  regitrdail  as  chimerical  by  his  brother 
biahopt,  and  metwitti  opposition  from  the  friends 
of  the  G^'oerol  Theological  Seminary  in  New 
York.  Th*  bishop  persevered,  and  with  the 
small  provi^on  of  $400  to  meet  his  expenses, 
Balled  for  Livi.'r;K)ul.  Ilia  ^r»t  experiences  were 
disheartening,  hut  he  per-ieverod,  and  found  in 
Lord  Gambiur,  to  wliiim  be  carried  a  letter  from 
Henry  Clay,  and  Liird  Kenyon,  liberal  and  influ- 
ential tHendj.  The  bi-<hup  made  a  donation  of 
his  fann  to  the  proposed  seminary,  and  agreed 
that  no  funds  contributed  should  be  drawn,  until 
English  donors  were  satisfied  by  the  voucher  of 
Henry  Clay,  or  in  case  of  his  death  the  Governor 
of  the  States  tliat  the  oomiitions  of  tho  pft  had 
been  complied  with.  He  returned  after  a  few 
iiiontha'  absence  with  about  $20,000.  The  aetni- 
nary  wa«  comcnonced  by  the  inception  of  stadenta 
in  Uie  bishop's  own  bonne  at  Worthington.  He 
appointed  hia  teachers  and  paid  them  from  his 
own  funds,  and  such  as  he  colkcCed  from  the 
Btndetita  them.-ielvea.  His  wife  was  his  secretary, 
his  honiekeeper,  his  adviser,  and  treasuror  in  all 
this.  Such  a  commencement  of  a  great  institu- 
tion of  rolijrion  and  learning,  on  so  eoonomical  a 
plan,  was  never  elsewhere  witneaaed.  The  next 
stop  wai  the  purchase  of  «ght  thousand  acres  as 
a  domain.  The  bishop  rightly  ertimating  the  iiu- 
portance  of  hia  own  personal  supervision,  built  a 
cabin  on  the  hill  oa  which  the  college  was  to 


The  whole  snr&ce  of  the  hill  was  then  a  mn^aU, 
being  a  greiiter  port  of  it  covered  with  fullen  and 
□p-turoed  trees,  between  aiid  over  which  had  coma 
up  B  second  growth   of  thick   tjeea  and  boshea. 

'■ ■-  a  place  as  tliis  (proverbinlly  imper- 

Jie  hunters  after  wolves,  which  — '- 
_. .),  that  the  writer  pitched  his  t 
ly  be  called.  On  the  south  end  a: 
modt'iry  of  this  hill  (near  to  which,  below,  ran  the 
road  used  by  the  first  settlers),  grew  some  tall  oak 
trees,  which  evidently  had  escaped  the  hurricanes 
in  days  of  yore.  Under  the  shelter  of  these,  some 
bonri^  in  a  light  wngon  were  taken  nearly  to  the  top 
of  the  hill;  there  they  were  dropped,  and  it  was 
with  these  tlie  write/s  house  waa  built,  after  the 
bru^  was  with  great  difficulty  cleared  away.  Two 
crotchorj  sticks  were  driven  into  the  ground,  and  on 
them  a  transverse  pole  was  placed,  and  on  this  pole 
were  placed  the  boards,  inclining  to  the  ground  each 
way.  The  ends/or  gubtcs.  to  this  room  or  roof- 
shelter,  were  bat  slightly  closed  by  soma  clap 
boards  rived  on  the  spot  from  a  fallen  oak  tree.  Tlio 
beds  to  sleep  on  were  thrown  on  bundles  of  straw, 
kept  up  from  the  damp  ground  by  a  kind  of  tem- 
porary platfonn.  restiTig  on  stakes  driven  deeply  into 
the  earth.  This  was  the  first  habitation  on  Gambier 
Hill,  and  it  stood  very  nearly  on  the  site  where  now 
rises  the  uohle  edifice  of  Xeuyoti  College. 

On  his  visit  to  tlie  east,  to  attend  the  meeting 
of  the  General  Convention,  the  bishop  made  a 
lonr,  duringwhich  he  collected  a  large  sura  in  wd 
of  hia  project  A  portion  of  the  buildings  waa 
commenceil  on  his  return,  and  in  good  season 
completed.  Scarcely,  however,  had  the  institu- 
tion gone  into  operation,  when  a  diffionlty  arose 
between  the  bishop  and  tho  profeswrs,  as  to  the 
limits  of  the  power  of  the  former  as  «x-officu> 
pretndent.  The  matter  waa  brought  Inio  tlie  Con- 
Tention  of  the  diooese  in  1831,  and  a  report 
made,  virtually  endorsing  the  professors.  The 
bishop  said  nothing,  and  the  report  waa  unanl' 
monsty  adopted.  He  retired  from  the  Conven- 
tion, and  tendered  hia  resignation,  which  was  ac- 
cepted. He  soon  after  removed  to  Michigan  with 
his  family,  where  he  occupied  himself  with  hia 
wonted  energy  in  missionary  duty  as  a  presbyter, 
until  he  received  in  1835  an  invitation  from  the 
small  handful  of  clergy  and  laily  which  ciim- 
poacd  the  diocese,  to  become  the  first  Bi-^hop  of 
Illinois.  He  acocpted  the  appointment,  and  soon 
after,  nndaunted  by  tlie  hard  rei|nital  his  fonner 
labors  had  received,  began  his  exertiona  for  the 
foundation  of  a  Theological  Seminary  and  College. 
He  sdled  for  England  in  October,  to  appeal  again 
to  his  old  friends  for  aid,  and  the  appeal  was 
liberally  responded  to.  Further  donations  in  the 
Eastern  Staiua  enabled  him  to  hoy  land,  and 
commence  building.  The  corner-stone  of  the  new 
institnlion.  Jubilee  College,  was  laid  on  the  fourth 
of  April,  1839,  on  a  lar^'e  and  heantifnl  tract  of 
land,  secured  by  the  bishop's  wise  forethought, 
as  a  domain  and  future  sunrce  of  revenue.  He 
next  passed  a  year  in  travelling  through  tlte 
States,  north  and  south,  soliciting  funds  to  es- 
tablish Bcholapihips,  and  was  tolerably  successful 
in  hii  efforts,  liis  KeminiMJences  were  written 
and  publishoii  with  a  view  to  advance  the  same 
oaose.  Jubilee  College  was  built  and  opened,  and 
the  good  and  venerable  prelalte,  by  virtue  of 
seniority  the  preeiding  bishop  of  hia  church,  was 
enabled  to  enjoy  for  some  yeaw  the  spectacle  of 
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fta  hannony  and  tueftibexa.  His  oMtage  home, 
Kobin'e  NeHt,  wu  not  far  off,  ami  it  teas  here 
thftt  on  the  tweotieth  dar  of  September,  1852,  he 
dosed  his  lune  life  of  labor  and  D»efu1nt«H,  a 
career  iiiie<iuaried  in  its  results  by  thut  of  aay 
clerajinaD  in  the  Unitvil  States. 

Buhop  Chm-»  Heinminceiiea  flll  two  large 
oclavo  vulumes,  »  Lirge  portion  of  whitii,  how- 
ever, is  occupied  by  letters  addresseil  to  him, 
and  documeDts  cumtected  with  the  Ohio  oontro- 
verey,  and  other  events  of  his  life.  The  work 
abonnds  in  psasagea  of  great  beauty,  the  charac- 
ter of  which  may  be  judged  from  the  extracta 
inter-iper^d  in  onr  narrative.  They  nmind  lis 
of  the  heartfelt  simplicity  ot  Iiaak  Walton.  The 
eame  nobb  trait  was  a  cnaracteristio  of  the  dia- 
coureei^  and  converration  of  the  man.  Bat  while 
bamiloss  as  the  dove,  he  van  sIko  wise  as  the 
serpent.  His  con<luct  in  relation  to  the  endow- 
ment of  his  colleges  shows  that  he  was  a  shrewd 
and  able  man,  "  not  slothful  in  business."     With 


iiishiip  Cliaite's  countenance  ezpreerad  aingnlar 
determination,  combined  with  beoevoleuce.  He 
was  bill  and  well  proportioned;  and  arrayed  in 
the  flowing  vestments  of  his  office,  with  the  dark 
velvet  cap,  which  he  wore  coiitinnally  after  a 
severe  illiies->  brought  on  by  exposure,  and  which 
lie  deMTlbes  with  his  wonted  qiiaintness,  as  "a 
thick  covering  to  his  head,  in  the  nhape  of  a 
night-cap,"  his  form  seemed  tolill  up  as  amply  to 
the  eye,  as  his  eareer  and  words  to  the  mind,  the 
fbll  ideal  of  a  bishop. 

JOHN  J.  AUSUBOK. 

Jomr  Jaubb  AirnuiioN  was  born  in  Loniaiaiu  in 
1776.  His  aoquointanoe  with  Nature  seems  to 
have  been  early  formed  under  the  gnidance  of  liis 
&tber,  who  aocoinpanied  him  in  his  boyish  ram- 
bles. He  was  sent  to  com]i1ete  his  education  in 
France,  where  he  remwned  until  his  seventeenth 
year.  He  received  in  Paris  the  in-xlruoiions  in 
drawing  of  the  celebrated  painter  David.  On  bis 
return  his  father  presented  him  with  a&rm  in 
PennBjIvnnia,  "refreshed  during  theaummer  heats 
by  the  waters  of  the  Schuylkill  river,  and  tra- 
versed by  a  creek  named  Perkioming."  Here  he 
married. 

"  Fur  a  period  of  nearly  twenty  years,"  he  says 
in  thebiographical  preface  to  hisgreat  work,  "my 
life  was  a  seriea  of  vicissitudes.  I  tried  various 
branches  of  commerce,  but  tliey  all  proved  un- 
profitable, doubtless  because  my  whole  mind  was 
ever  filled  with  my  paasltin  for  rambling  and  ai\- 
miring  those  objects  of  nature  fn>m  which  alone 
I  receiveil  the  pnr&rt  gratification."  One  of  these 
'  commercial  specnlations  led  hiu  to  try  his  for- 
tune at  the  West.  He  retnoved  with  his  wife 
and  child,  descending  the  Ohio  In  a  small  boat 
with  two  rowers  to  the  town  of  Henderson,  near 
Louisville,  Ey.,  aud  oj^ened  a  store  at  the  latter 
place.  Here  he  was  vi^ited  by  Wilson,  and  was 
about  8ub-«ribing  for  the  naturalist's  work  when 
he  was  dissuaded  by  his  partner,  who  remarked 
to  him  that  as  he  oould  miike  much  better  <lraw- 
ings  of  his  own  he  would  not  want  the  phites. 
This  seems  to  have  given  him  the  fiixt  hint  of  his 


I  jeot  until,  on  a  visit  to  ndltd^hia,  he  met  wiA 
I  Charles  Lucien  Bonaparte,  who  introduoed  him 
!  to  the  Natural  History  Society  and  tlie  leading 
men  of  the  place.     "But  the  patronage  which  I 
'  so  much  needed,  I  soon  found  myself  compelled 
[  to  seek  elsewhere.     I  left  Philadelphia,  and  Hsjt- 
'  ed  New  York,  where  I  was  received  with  a  kiud- 
I  Deas  well  sait«d  to  elevate  my  depressed  spirits." 
I  Aaoending  the  Hudson  he  "  ^ded  over  our  brottd 
lakes  to  seek  the  wilde>>t  solitudee  of  the  pathka 
and  gloomy  forests."    Eighteen  months  eiapeed, 
and   he  returned  to  his  family  then  residing  in 
Louisiana,  and  swled  fi-om  thence  for  Enf^nd, 
his  endeavors  to  have  his  plat^  engraved  in  Phi- 
'  Isdelpbia  or  New  York  having  proved  unaviuting. 
I   He  was  well  received  in  the  cities  of  England  and 
I  Bootland,  exhibited  bis  drawings,  and  obtained 
'  subscriiitions.     Tlie  drawings  fi>r  his  firvt  number 
were,  however,  delivered  to  the  engraver  and 
the  work  commenced  before  he  hud  a  single  sub- 
scriber.    His  work,  Tlit  Birdt  of  Ameriea*  was 
published  in  numbers,  each  ountainii^  five  ookired 
t^atea  of  large  folio  riie.     The  lirst  of  these  tf- 
peared  in  1826,  and  the  first  volnme  in  1829. 


In  April,  18S9,  he  retnmed  to  America,  "  leaped 
on  shore,  scoured  the  woods  of  the  Middle  StateR 
and  reached  Louiidana  in  the  end  of  November." 
He  returned  with  his  wife  to  London  in  the  fiil- 
j  lowing  spring.  In  1831  he  presented  binuelf  al 
Washington  to  obtaiii  letters  of  introduction  to 
the  commanders  of  the  frontier  posts  he  pnrposod 
visiting,  "All,"  he  says,  "received  me  in  the 
kindest  manner."  He  pnxteeded  southwards,  ex- 
ploring the  woods  of  the  Carolinaa,  and  cruiting 
among  the  keys  of  Florida  in  the  revenue  cutter 
"  Marion."  He  then,  fiJlowing  the  birds  in  their 
migrations,  proceeded  northwards  U)  the  Atlautio 
cities  and  the  coiet  of  Uaine,  where  he  obart««d 
a  "  beautiful  and  fhst-saiUng  Mbomer,"  and  pro- 
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oeeded  in  her  to  Labrador.  He  returned  to  the 
Sooth  in  the  foUo^ng  winter,  and  to  England  in 
1884,  ^^  with  an  accession  of  sixty-two  snbscrib- 
ers,  and  the  ouUeotions  made  doring  nearly  three 
years  of  travel  and  reeearoh."  His  8e(*ond  volaine 
was  published  in  1834,  and  the  third  in  1835. 
The  fourth  and  last  was  completed  June  20, 1838. 
The  whole  work  contains  four  hundred  anil  thirty- 
five  plates,  containing  <me  thousand  and  sixty-five 
distinct  specimens,  all,  from  the  eagle  to  the  hum- 
ming-bird, of  the  size  of  life.  The  engravings 
were  executed  and  colored  by  Robert  Havell,  jr., 
d  London.  The  original  subscription  price  was 
one  thousand  dollars,  and  the  number  of  sub-Ksrib- 
ers  one  hundred  and  seventy-five,  about  half  of 
whom  came  from  England  and  France.  In  1889 
Audubon  returned  to  the  United  States,  and  pur- 
chased a  beautiful  country-seat  on  the  Hudson, 
near  the  upper  end  of  iJew  York  Island.  He 
commenced  a  smaller  edition  of  his  ^^  Birds,^'  in 
seven  octavo  volumes,  with  the  plates  reduced  to 
a  similar  size,  which  was  completed  in  1844. 
Meanwhile  the  author,  with  his  sons  Victor  G. 
and  John  W.  Audubon,  was  busy  in  the  forests 
and  prairies  of  the  West  in  collecting  the  material 
for  another  great  work.  In  the  preface  to  the 
second  volume  of  his  Birds,  dated  Dec.  1,  1834, 
he  says  of  his  sons : — ^^  Of  their  natural  or  ac- 
qi^red  talents  it  does  not  become  me  to  speak, 
but  should  you  some  day  see  the  *  Quadrupeds  of 
America*  published  by  their  united  efforts,  do 
not  forget  that  a  pupil  of  David  first  gave  them 
lessons  in  drawing,  and  that  a  member  of  the 
Bakewell  family  formed  their  youthful  minds." 

The  first  volume  of  the  QuaarttpeJs  of  America 
appeared  in  1848.  It  is  sitnilar  in  size  to  the 
"  Bi rdii."  The  illustrations  were  lithographed,  and 
colored  under  the  author's  supervision,  by  Bowen 
of  Philadelphia.  The  Audubunn  were  assisted  in 
the  work  by  the  Rev.  John  Bachman. 

Audubon's  time,  when  not  absent  on  his  jour- 
neys, which  he  continued  in  his  old  age  with  the 
determination  and  eagerness  of  youth,  was  passed 
at  his  rural  home,  one  of  the  most  beautiful  coun- 
try-seats on  New  York  Island.  The  interior  was 
fitted  up  in  accordance  with  his  tastes  and  pur- 
suits, with  antlers  of  noble  size,  specimens  and 
drawings  of  birds  and  animals. 

It  was  in  this  pleasant  abode,  surrounded  by 
his  wife  and  &mily,  that  the  great  naturalist, 
after  a  brief  period  of  gradual  decay,  himself  paid 
the  debt  of  nature  on  the  27th  of  January,  1851. 
"  We  have  heanl,"  says  a  writer  in  the  "  Homes 
of  American  Authors,"  "that  the  last  gleam  of 
light  stole  across  his  features  a  few  days  before 
his  death,  when  one  of  his  sons  held  before  him, 
as  he  sat  in  his  chair,  some  of  his  most  cherished 
drawings." 

He  was  buried  in  the  Trinity  cemetery,  a  short 
distance  from  his  abode. 

In  person  Audubon  was  tall  and  commanding, 
and  his  countenance,  from  the  sharp  glance  of  his 
eye  and  the  outline  of  his  features,  suggested  a 
resemblance  to  the  eagle. 

CMOHMr  MOOKIVe-BIBDL 

It  is  where  the  great  magnolia  shoots  up  its  mn- 
jettic  trunk,  orowned  with  evergreen  leaves,  and 
decorated  with  a  thousand  beautiful  flowers,  that 
perfume  the  air  around ;  where  the  forests  and  fi^ds 


are  adorned  with  blossoms  of  every  hue;  where  the 
golden  orange  ornaments  the  gardens  and  groves; 
where  bignouias  of  various  kinds  interlace  their 
climbing  stems  around  the  white-flowered  stnartia, 
and  mounting  still  higher,  cover  the  summits  of  the 
lofty  trees  around,  accompanied  with  innumerable 
vines,  that  here  and  there  festoon  the  dense  foliage 
of  the  mngiiificent  woods,  lending  to  the  vernal 
breeze  a  slight  portion  of  the  ^rfuine  of  their  clus- 
tered flowers ;  where  a  genial  warmth  seldom  for- 
sakes the  atmosphere ;  where  berries  and  fruits  of 
all  descriptions  are  met  with  at  every  step ; — in  a 
word,  kind  reader,  it  is  where  Nature  seems  to  have 
pauseil,  as  she  passed  over  the  earth,  and  opening 
her  stores,  to  have  strewed  with  unsparing  hand  the 
diversified  ^eds  from  which  have  sprung  all  the 
beautiful  and  splendid  forms  which  I  sliould  in  vain 
attempt  to  describe,  that  the  mockinff-bird  should 
have  fixed  its  abode,  there  only  that  its  wondrous 
song  should  be  heard. 

But  where  is  that  &vored  land  f — ^It  is  in  tiiis  great 
continent — It  is,  reader,  in  Louisiana  that  these 
bounties  of  nature  are  in  the  greatest  perfection.  It 
is  there  that  you  should  listen  to  the  love-song  of 
the  mocking-bird,  as  I  at  this  moment  do.  See  how 
he  flies  round  his  mate,  with  motions  as  light  as 
those  of  the  butterfly  I  His  tail  is  widely  expanded, 
he  mounts  in  the  air  to  a  small  distance,  deaeribes  a 
circle,  and,  again  alighting,  approaches  his  beloved 
one,  his  eyes  gleaming  with  delight,  for  she  has  al- 
ready promised  to  be  his  and  his  only.  His  beuuti- 
fnl  wings  are  gently  raised,  he  bows  to  his  love,  and 
again  bouncinff  upwards,  opeus  his  bill,  and  pours 
forth  his  melody,  full  of  exultation  at  the  conquest 
which  he  has  made. 

They  are  not  the  soft  sounds  of  the  flute  or  of  the 
hautboy  that  I  hear,  but  the  sweeter  notes  of  Na- 
ture's own  music  The  mellowness  of  the  song,  t)ie 
varied  modulations  nnd  gradations,  the  extent  of  its 
comp.ias,  the  great  brilliancy  of  execution,  are  unri- 
valled. There  is  probably  no  bird  in  the  world  that 
possesses  all  the  musical  qualifications  of  this  king 
of  song,  who  has  derived  all  from  Nature's  sell  Yes, 
reader,  all  I 

No  sooner  has  he  again  alighted,  and  the  conjugal 
contract  has  been  sealed,  than,  as  if  his  breast  was 
about  to  be  rent  with  delight,  he  again  pours  forth 
his  notes  with  more  softness  and  richness  than  be- 
fore. He  now  soars  higher,  glancing  around  with  a 
vigilant  eye,  to  assure  himself  that  none  has  wit- 
nessed his  bliss.  When  these  love-scenes,  visible 
only  to  the  ardent  lover  of  nature,  are  over,  he  dan- 
ces through  the  air,  full  of  animation  and  delight, 
and,  as  if  to  convince  his  lovely  mate  that  to  enrich 
her  hopes  he  has  much  more  love  in  store,  he  that 
moment  begins  anew,  and  imitates  all  the  notes 
which  nature  has  imparted  to  the  other  songsters  of 
the  grove. 

For  awhile,  each  long  day  and  pleasant  night  are 
thus  spent ;  but  at  a  peculiar  note  of  the  female  he 
ceases  his  song,  and  attends  to  her  wishes.  A  nest 
is  to  be  prepared,  and  the  choice  of  a  place  in  which 
to  lay  it  is  to  become  a  matter  of  mutual  considera- 
tion. The  orange,  the  fig,  the  pear-tree  of  the  gar- 
dens are  inspected ;  the  thick  briar  patches  are  also 
visited.  They  appear  all  so  well  suited  for  the  pur- 
pose in  view,  and  so  well  does  the  bird  know  that 
man  ia  not  his  most  dangerous  enemy,  that  instead 
of  retiring  from  him,  they  at  length  ^t  their  abode 
in  his  vicinity,  perhaps  m  the  nearest  tree  to  his 
window.  Bned  twigs,  leaves,  grasses,  cotton,  flax, 
and  other  substances  are  picked  up,  carried  to  a 
forked  branch,  and  there  arranged.  Five  eggs  are 
deposited  in  due  time,  when  the  male  having  little 
more  to  do  than  to  sing  his  mate  to  repose,  attunes 
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hit  pip«  anew.  Every  now  and  then  he  spaes  an 
insect  on  the  ffround,  the  taste  of  which  he  is  sore 
will  please  his  beloved  one.  He  drops  upon  it,  takes 
it  in  his  bill,  beats  it  against  the  earth,  and  flies  to 
the  nest  to  feed  and  receive  the  warm  thanks  of  his 
devoted  female. 

When  a  fortnight  has  elapsed,  the  young  brood 
demand  all  their  care  and  attention.  No  cat,  no 
Tile  snake,  no  dreaded  jQawk,  is  likely  to  visit  their 
habitation.  Indeed  the  inmates  of  the  next  house 
have  by  this  time  become  quite  attached  to  the 
lovely  pair  of  mocking-birds,  and  take  pleasure  in 
contributing  to  their  safety.  The  dew-berries  from 
the  fields,  and  many  kinds  of  fruit  from  the  gardens, 
mixed  with  insects,  supply  the  young  as  well  as  the 
parents  with  food.  Tne  brood  is  soon  seen  emerg- 
ing from  the  nest,  and  in  another  fortnight,  being 
now  able  to  fly  with  vigor,  and  to  provide  for  them- 
selves, they  leave  the  parent  biros,  as  many  other 
species  do. 

JOHN  BLAIB  LINN. 

John  Blair  Linn,  was  bom  at  Shippensburg, 
Pennsylvania,  March  14,  1777.  While  he  was 
yet  a  child  his  father  removed  to  New  York,  and 
after  passing  two  or  three  years  at  a  boarding- 
school  at  Flushing,  he  entered  Columbia  College 
at  the  early  age  of  thirteen.  •  Alter  taking  his  de- 
gree he  became  a  law  student  in  the  office  of  his 
father's  friend,  Alexander  Hamilton.  During  the 
year  tliat  he  passed  in  reading  law,  he  bronght 
out  a  dramatic  piece  at  the  John  Street  Theatre, 
entitled  Bourville  Castle ;  or^  the  Oallie  Orphan, 
It  is  described  in  the  advertisements  of  the  day 
as  a  "  serious  drama,  interspersed  with  songs,''  and 
a  critique  from  "  an  unknown  correspondent,"  in 
the  Minerva  newspaper  of  Jan.  18,  1797,  pro- 
bably his  friend  Brown  the  novelist,  who,  Dunlap 
tells  us,  revised  the  manuscript,  gives  the  only 
notioe  it  appears  to  have  received : — 

It  is  the  tale  of  injured  innocence  and  murdered 
greatness,  and  is  told  with  great  beauty,  affecUiig 
simplicity,  nay,  often  with  unconmion  pathos.  Upon 
the  whole,  though  it  would  be  "outstepping  the 
modesty  of  nature**  to  call  Bourville  Castle  a  pro- 
duction equal  to  Shakespeare's,  yet  it  is  but  the  just 
tribute  of  merit  to  say  that,  considering  the  author's 
years,  it  is  a  masterly  dramatic  composition ;  and 
contains  every  requisite,  both  as  to  sentiment  as 
well  as  to  music  and  scenery,  to  excite  the  feeling 
i^probation  of  an  audience. 

It  was  produced  on  Monday,  Jan.  16,  and  was 
played  three  times.  The  public  did  not  second 
the  anonymous  critic.  A  law  student,  who 
brought  out  a  play  in  the  first  year  after  opening 
his  books,  was  not  likely  to  turn  out  a  lawyer 
even  with  so  distinguiuhed  a  master  as  Hamilton. 
He  took  no  interest  in  the  profession,  and  would 
probably  have  abandoned  it,  even  if  the  change 
which  now  took  place  in  his  views  had  not  oc- 
curred. He  had  always  led  a  correct  life,  but  his 
mind  at  this  time  suddenly  being  more  deeply 
impressed  by  religious  views,  he  resolved  to  oe- 
come  a  clergyman.  In  pursuance  of  this  deter- 
mination, he  removed  fVom  New  York  to  the 
quiet  study  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Romeyn  of  Schenec- 
tady, and  was  in  due  course  ordained  a  Presby- 
terian clergyman  in  the  year  1798.  He  accepted 
a  call  to  become  the  assistant  of  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Ewing,  minister  of  the  First  Fresby  terian  Church, 


Philadelphia,  and  resided  in  that  dty  doring  the 
remainder  of  his  life.  At  the  time  of  his  removal 
to  Philadelphia  he  married  lOss  Hester  Bailey, 
daughter  of  Colonel  John  Bailey,  of  Poughkeep- 
sie,  New  York.  This  lady  and  two  sons  survived 
him. 

In  the  year  1800  he  published  an  Osraanio 
poem  on  the  topic  that  then  occupied  every 
tongue  and  every  pen.  The  Death  ^  WaMngt&n, 
The  year  after  his  principal  poetioEd  prodnction, 
a  poem,  entitled  The  Pou>ere  of  Genius^  i^>peu^. 
It  is  in  three  parts,  of  some  two  hundrdd  lines 
each.  The  writer  points  oat  the  distinctions  be- 
tween taste,  fancy,  and  genius,  and  dwells  upon 
the  topic  in  whidi  his  theme  delights,  upon  its 
powers,  and  the  poets  who  have  given  indica- 
tions of  its  possession,  without  hic^elf  essaying 
any  definite  description  of  its  qoalitiee.  The  poem 
is  smoothly  written,  but  unfortunately  exhibits 
slight  indications  of  the  ^^  powers"  it  celebrates. 
It  is  well  garnished  with  scholar-like  and  sensible 
notes,  which  show  a  good  critical  appreciation  of 
the  English  poets,  and  of  poetical  themes.  It  was 
well  received,  soon  reached  a  second  edition,  and 
was  reprinted  in  England. 

His  next  publication  was  occasioned  by  the  ap- 
pearance of  Dr.  Priestley's  eompariscm  of  Socrates 
and  our  Saviour.  His  religious  feeling  was  shocked 
by  the  irreverence  of  the  juxtaposition,  and  for- 
tified by  a  sense  of  duty,  he,  a  young  man  ahnost 
unknown,  boldly  ventured  to  challenge  one  who 
had  long  before  established  a  reputation  of  no  ordi- 
nary character  and  extent 

The  controversy  was  of  brief  duration,  dosing 
with  a  second  reply  by  Dr.  Priestley  to  a  second 
publication  by  his  young  opponent.     The  two 

Ohlets  of  the  latter  extend  to  sixty-six  and  a 
red  and  forty-four  pages.  They  are  written 
with  great  ability,  and  contain  a  close  analysis  of 
the  character  of  Socrates.  We  select  a  few  paa- 
sages: — 

I  have  often  been  surprised  at  the  praises  grvai 
to  the  Socratic  mode  of  conversation.  It  is  somewhat 
deserving  of  praise,  when  employed  by  a  professed 
tutor  to  his  pupil,  for  in  that  case  the  parties  meet^ 
one  with  a  full  conviction  of  his  ignorance,  and  the 
other  with  the  express  purpose  of  supplying  him 
with  knowledge.  But  in  the  intercourse  of  equak, 
no  method  can  be  imagined  more  unsuitable,  lliere 
is  no  mode  more  likely  to  excite  resentment;  to 
awaken  passicms  that  are  sure  to  bar  up  the  avenues 
of  conviction.  To  have  our  error  detected  and 
proved,  to  extort  from  us  the  confession  of  our  mis- 
take, is  always  grating  to  our  pride,  and  the  arts  of 
a  master  in  discourse  are  chiefly  shown  in  preventing 
and  soothing  this  passion. 

In  the  dialogues  of  Socrates,  as  reported  by  his 
followers,  we  can  expect  to  find  nothing  tliat  will 
mar  the  even  course  of  their  master's  logic.  The 
person  that  is  talked  to  is  a  mere  machine,  appointed 
to  consent  to  every  demand  that  is  made,  and  to 
abjure,  with  the  most  edifyin^^  docility,  every  doubt 
which  the  reporter  of  the  dialogue  can  invent  for 
him. 

The  men  on  whom  Socrates  employed  his  logic 
were  either  stupid  or  inj^nious.  The  former  are 
commonly  vain  and  conceited,  and  wonld  not  hil  to 
be  exasperated  by  the  treatment  of  Socrates,  a  treat- 
ment which  had  no  purpose  in  view  but  to  mortify 
their  vanity.    The  latter  would  ill  deserve  the  ti^ 
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If  aha  be  »nb]ect  to  Bev»rer  woe, 

Hiui  oold  phlcgmntic  lutit*  can  ever  knnir  ; 

Bhfl  knova  thise  jof»  which  aoir  above  their  light, 

Am  mill  Ui«  planet  id  the  worlds  of  light. 


Henxt  Clat,  the  seventh  child  of  the  Rev.  John 
CUy,  v/an  Uirn  at  the  Slaoliee  (a  local  tena  for  a 
low,  KWamnj  0000117),  Hanover  Oonoly,  Vli^ 
ginia,  April  13,  1777.  His  father  died  in  1781, 
and  hiB  mother  afterwards  married  Captain  Henry 
Watkins.  lie  proved  a  kind  stepfather,  as  it  was 
owing  to  his  esertions  that  Henry,  after  Hoqotr- 
ing  tlie  rudiments  of  English  educntiun  at  the  log 
»clniol-hoii»;  of  Peter  Deacon,  earning  the  memu- 
ralile  title  of  "  MiU  Boy  of  the  Slashes"  b;  bla 
errnnde  to  the  mill  for  his  ninther,  was  promoted 
friin  the  poHiiion  of  a  coiintr)'  almpluy  to  that 
of  a  copyist  in  the  office  of  thu  CIitk  of  the  Vir- 
ginia Ciiurt  of  Chancery.  He  stndied  law,  and 
wR.q  admitted  t<>  the  bar  in  17UT.  lie  renioreil  to 
Lexington,  Ky.,  where  he  practised  his  profeision 
with  great  snoceBs,  In  1808  he  was  elected  to 
the  L^alature  of  bis  Slat£,  and  in  1806  ap- 
pointed to  fill  the  short  reinainiler  of  the  term  of 
General  Adair,  who  had  re^igni'd,  in  the  national 
Aenaie.  In  1809  he  was  ag:iin  ^pointed  in  a 
Einiilor  manner  to  the  same  office.  In  1811  he 
was  <'hosen  a  nieinber  of  ihe  House  of  Represen- 
tatire^and  was  elected  S|>eaker  tlie  same  diiy 
that  he  took  hi^  seat  as  a  member  of  that  body. 
Be  retained  this  ofiice  until  his  appointment  in 
January,  1814,  as  one  of  the  ooinmissloners  to 
negotiate  the  Treaty  of  Ghent.  On  hifi  return, 
he  was  re-elected  la  Congress.  In  1820  he  re- 
tired to  resume  professinnal  practice,  in  order  to 
repair  the  lo^eee  which  his  private  fortnne  had 
mstuned  by  bis  long  and  eiclusiye  devotion  to 
^e  public  service.  In  1828  he  returned  to  the 
House,  and  was  agiun  elected  Speaker. 


//Y^ 


He  was  a  candiiUto  fbr  tlie  Presidency  in  tlie 
contest  which  n-'Milted  in  the  election  by  the 

Eoose  of  Gepreeentativee  of  Mr.  Adams,  by  whom 
ho  was  appointed  Secretary  of  State,  an  office 
he  retdned  tintil  the  inangiiration  of  General 
Jaokwn  in  1829.  He  then  retired  fVom  public 
life  for  two  yenrs  and  In  1881  was  elected  to  the 
Senate.  In  the  eli'ction  of  1833  he  was  a  candi- 
date for  the  Presidency,  but  defeated  by  Pi-esiilent 
Jack-un.  He  was  also  a  candidate  for  the  Whig 
nomination  obtained  by  General  Ilnrrison  in  1839. 
In  1843  he  resigned  his  seat  in  the  Senate,  teking 
his  farewell  of  that  body  in  a  speech  which 
ranks  among  his  fineot  oratorical  efforts. 

In  1844  Henry  Ctaj  was  again  nominated  In 
the  premdenev,  and  after  a  most  warmly  contested 
election  defeated  by  James  K.  Polk.  In  1849  he 
returned  to  the  Senate,  where  he  took  an  active 


fhlfi]  his  d&tieii,  be  annonnoed  his  resignation.  t» 
Ukfl  effect  September  30,  1869.  He  graduaily 
sank  nnder  the  inflnenoe  of  wasting  diaeaae,  and 
died  at  Washingtoa,  Jnne  SO,  1B6S. 

Oay  wsH  in  favor  of  the  war  in  1812,  advo- 
C8t*d  the  construction  of  the  Kational  Vioad  and 
other  "  Internal  Improvements,"  and  was  in 
favor  of  the  reoognilioti  of  the  South  American 
Republics,  and  of  the  independence  of  Greece. 
Some  of  his  noblest  oratorical  efforts  were  de- 
livered in  B-npport  of  these  measures.  He  was  an 
advooote  throughout  bis  political  career  of  "  pro- 
teotion  to  American  inilnstry"  by  means  of  a 
high  tariff.  For  the  sake  trf  the  peace  <f  the 
Union,  be  woe  content  in  the  nalbfioatjon  tronblea 
to  waive  this  policy,  and  a  similar  sacrifioe  of 

Erivate  preference  to  public  good  characterized 
is  career.  His  speeches  are  sincere  and  im- 
,  passioned,  qualities  which  distinguished  the  man, 
I  and  which  were  ami>ng  the  chief  cau.aee  of  the 
j  great  pertonal  popularity  which  he  er^joved.* 
Full,  flowing,  8enB^oo^,  his  style  of  oratory  was 
•  moilnlated  by  a  voice  of  sustained  power  and 
sweetness,  and  a  heart  of  chiralroos  oonrtesy. 
Of  the  great  triumvirate  of  the  Senate,  Calhoun, 
Webster,  and  Clay,  rentiectivelj  repretienting  the 
South,  the  East,  and  tne  West,  the  last  wbb  the 
great  master  of  fiieling.  His  frnnk  bearing,  his 
self-<leveioi)ed  vigor,  his  spontaneous  eloquence 
and  command  of  language,  were  western  charac- 
teristics, and  reached  the  heart  of  the  whole 
country.  While  Calhoun  engaged  the  attention 
of  philoKtphers  in  bia  stndy,  and  Webster  had  the 
ear  of  lawyers  and  the  mtrcantilo  classes,  Clay 
was  out  in  the  opei)  nir  with  the  people,  exciting 
at  will  their  sympathiee,  while  tlie  warmest  acts 
of  friendship  potire<l  in  ujMin  him  unsought.  In 
the  langnage  of  Wirt,  it  was  a  popularity  which 
followed,  not  which  was  nm  after.  There  was 
at  once  something  feminine  and  manly  in  his 
oompontion.  He  united  the  genilest  flections 
of  woman  with  the  pride  of  the  haugfaliesi  man- 
hood. Wlien  his  last  moments  came,  he  died  as 
he  had  lived,  with  nmplicity  and  dignity. 

Hr.  Clay's  etieeches  were  oollecteil,  and  wilfa 
his  life  "  compiled  and  edited  by  Daniel  UaDoty," 
published  in  1843,  in  two  volumes  8vo.  His 
"  Life  and  limes"  by  Calvin  Coiton,  also  in  two 
volumee  8vo.,  appeared  in  1846. 
Ur.  Clay  left  a  widow  and  three  sons. 
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M;  ilnr  CfaUdren  :  Hivln;  mida  tba  Kquliitue*  uf  jva 
JWber,  Mil  rewlTed  from  him  mmv  icK  of  khtdnrH,  1  lit* 
pvx  pleunra.  In  eomplluK  Willi  hk  wltbo,  Id  ■ilihiialiii 
tlw*  HUM  lo  yaa, 

Dartn/  ■  long  life.  I  hive  atwrvfd  Ibit  thoM  ■»  miH 
IWLppT  who  loTB.  honor,  and  ob*j  Ibetr  panalA ;  mha  «nrid 


HENRY 

little  Bimport,  and  that  purely  of  a  moral  kind.  It 
is  principally  for  America,  ^r  the  credit  and  cha- 
racter ofonr  common  country,  for  our  own  unsullied 
name,  that  I  hope  to  see  it  pass.  Mr.  Chairman, 
what  appearance  on  thg  page  of  history  would  a 
record  like  this  exhibit  ?  "  In  the  month  of  January, 
in  Uie  year  of  our  Lord  and  Saviour,  1824,  while  all 
European  Christendom  beheld,  with  cold  and  nnfeel- 
ing  indifference,  the  unexampled  wrongs  and  inex- 
pressible misery  of  Christian  Greece,  a  proposition 
was  mad^  in  the  Congress  of  the  United  States, 
almost  the  sole,  the  last,  the  greatest  depository  of 
human  hope  and  human  freedom,  the  representatives 
of  a  gallant  nation,  containing  a  million  of  freemen 
ready  to  fly  to  arms,  while  the  people  of  that  nation 
were  spontaneously  expressing  its  deep-toned  feeling, 
and  the  whole  continent,  by  one  simultaneous  emo- 
tion, was  rising,  and  solemnly  and  anxiously  suppli- 
cating and  invoking  high  heaven  to  spare  and  succor 
Greece,  and  to  invigorate  her  arms  m  her  glorious  , 
cause,  whilst  temples  and  senate  houses  were  alike  \ 
resounding  with  one  burst  of  generous  and  holy  sym- 

Sathy ;  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  and  Saviour,  that 
aviour  of  Greece  and  of  us ;  a  proposition  was  of- 
fered in  the  American  Congress  to  send'a  messenger 
to  Greece,  to  inquire  into  her  state  and  condition, 
-with  a  kind  expression  of  our  good  wishes  and  our 
eympathies — and  it  was  rejected  !**  Go  home,  if  you 
can---go  home,  if  you  dare,  to  your  constituents,  and 
tell  them  that  you  voted  it  down ;  meet  if  you  can, 
the  appallinff  countenancee  of  those  who  sent  you 
here,  and  tell  them  that  you  shrank  from  the  decla- 
ration of  your  own  sentiments ;  that  yon  cannot  tell 
how,  but  that  some  unknown  dread,  some  indescri- 
hable  apprehension,  some  indefinable  danger,  drove 
you  from  your  purpose ;  that  the  spectres  of  cimiters, 
and  crowns,  and  crescents,  gleamed  before  you  and 
alarmed  you ;  and  that  you  suppressed  all  the  noble 
feelings  prompted  by  religion,  by  liberty,  by  national 
indepenaence,  and  by  humanity.  I  cannot  bring 
myself  to  believe,  that  such  will  be  the  feeling  of  a 
majori^  of  the  committee.  But  for  myself,  though 
every  friend  of  the  cause  should  desert  it,  and  I  be 
left  to  stand  alone  with  the  gentleman  from  Massa- 
chusetts, I  will  give  to  his  resolution  the  poor  sanc- 
tion of  my  unqualified  approbation. 

AiWi  TO  LATATSm  OV  HIS  KKOKPTIOir  BT  TBS  aOUBB  OW 
KBPSUBIfTAnVlS,  DKOXMBXR  10,  1884 

GKincEAi.,— The  House  of  Representatives  of  the 
TJnitsed  States,  impelled  alike  by  its  own  feelings, 
and  by  those  of  the  whole  American  people,  could 
not  have  assigned  to  me  a  more  gratifying  duty  than 
that  of  presenting  to  you  cordial  congratulations  upon 
the  occasion  of  your  recent  arrival  in  the  United 
States,  in  compliance  with  the  wishes  of  Congress, 
and  to  assure  yon  of  the  very  high  satisfaction  which 
your  presence  affords  on  this  «u4y  theatre  of  yonr 
glory  and  renown.    Although  but  few  of  the  mem- 
bers who  compose  this  body  shared  with  you  in  the 
war  of  our  revolution,  all  nave,  from  impartial  his- 
tory, or  from  faithful  tradition,  a  knowledge  of  the 
perils,  the  sufferings,  and  the  sacrifices,  which  you 
voluntarily  encountered,  and  the  signal  services,  in 
America  and  in  Europe,  which  you  performed  for 
an  infant,  a  distant,  ana  an  alien  people;  and  all  feel 
and  own  the  very  great  extent  of  the  obligations 
ander  which  you  have  placed  our  country.     But  the 
relations  in  which  you  nave  ever  stood  to  the  United 
States,  interesting  and  important  as  they  have  been, 
do  not  constitute  the  only  motive  of  the  respect  and 
admiration  which  the  House  of  Representatives  en- 
tertain for  yoa     Your  consistency  of  character,  your 
uniform  devotion  to  regulated  liberty,  in  all  the 
vicissitudes  of  a  long  and  arduous  life,  also  com- 
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nndonbting  confidence,  for  the  ultimate  trinmph  of 
justice  and  of  truth,  and  in  the  entire  persuaaion 
that  time  would  settle  all  things  as  tliey  should  be, 
and  that  whatever  wrnr.g  or  injustice  I  might  expe- 
rience at  the  hands  of  man.  He  to  whom  all  hearts 
are  open  and  fully  known,  would,  by  the  inscrutable 
dispensations  of  his  providence,  rectify  all  error, 
redress  all  wrung,  and  cause  ample  justice  to  be 
done. 

But  I  have  not  meanwhile  been  unsustained.  Eve- 
rywhere throughout  the  extent  of  this  great  conti- 
nent I  hove  had  cordial,  warm-hearted,  faithful,  and 
devoted  friends,  who  have  knoVn  me,  loved  me,  and 
appreciated  my  motives.  To  them,  if  language  were 
capable  of  fiilly  expressing  my  acknowledgements,  I 
would  now  oflfer  all  the  return  I  have  the  power  to 
make  for  their  genuine,  disinterested,  and  persever- 
ing fidelity  and  devoted  attachment,  the  feelings  and 
sentiments  of  a  heart  overflowing  with  never-ceasing 
gratitude.  If,  however,  I  fail  in  suitable  language 
to  express  my  gratitude  to  th^m  for  all  the  kindness 
they  have  shown  mc,  what  shall  I  say,  what  can  I 
say  at  all  commensurate  with  those  feelings  of  grati- 
tude with  which  I  have  been  inspired  by  the  state 
whose  bumble  representative  and  servant  I  have 
been  in  this  chamber  ?  [Here  Mr.  C.'s  feelings  over- 
powered him,  and  he  proceeded  with  deep  sensibility 
and  difficult  utterance.] 

I  emigrated  from  Virginia  to  the  State  of  Ken- 
tucky now  nearly  forty-five  years  ago;  I  went  as 
an  orphan  boy  who  had  not  yet  attained  the  age  of 
majority ;  who  had  never  recognised  a  father's  smile, 
nor  felt  his  warm  caresses ;  poor,  pennyless,  without 
the.  favor  of  the  great,  with  an  imperfect  and  neg- 
lected education,  hardly  sufficient  for  the  ordinary 
business  and  oommon  pursuits  of  life ;  but  scarce 
had  I  set  my  foot  upon  her  generous  soil  when  I 
was  embraceil  with  parental  fondness,  caressed  as 
though  I  had  been  a  favorite  child,  and  patronised 
with  liberal  and  unbounded  munificence.  From  that 
period  the  highest  honors  of  the  state  have  been 
n^ely  bestow^  upon  me ;  and  when,  in  the  darkest 
hour  of  calumny  and  detraction,  I  seemed  to  be  as- 
sailed by  all  the  rest  of  the  world,  she  interposed  her 
broad  and  impenetrable  tthield,  repelled  the  poisoned 
shafts  that  were  aimed  for  my  destruction,  and  vin- 
dicated my  good  name  from  every  malignant  and 
unfounded  aspersion.  I  return  with  indescribable 
pleasure  to  linger  a  while  longer,  and  mingle  with 
the  warm-hearted  and  whole-souled  people  of  that 
state ;  and,  when  the  last  scene  shall  for  ever  dose 
upon  me,  I  hope  that  my  earthly  remains  will  be 
laid  under  her  green  sod  with  those  of  her  gallant 
and  patriotic  sous. 

In  the  course  of  a  long  and  arduous  public  service, 
especially  during  the  last  eleven  years  in  which  I 
have  held  a  seat  in  the  senate,  from  the  same  ardor 
and  enthusiasm  of  character,  I  have  no  doubt,  in  the 
heat  of  debate,  and  in  an  honest  endeavor  to  main- 
tain my  opinions  against  adverse  opinions  alike  ho- 
nestly entertained,  as  to  the  best  course  to  be  adopt- 
ed for  the  public  welfare,  I  may  have  often  inad- 
vertently and  unintentionally,  in  moments  of  excited 
debate,  made  use  of  language  that  has  been  offensive, 
and  susceptible  of  injurious  interpretation  towards 
my  brother  senators.  If  there  be  any  here  who  re- 
tain wounded  feelings  of  injury  or  dissatisfaction 
produced  on  such  occasions,  I  beg  to  assure  them 
that  I  now  offer  the  most  ample  apology  for  any  de- 
parture on  my  part  from  the  establisned  rules  of 
parliamentary  decorum  and  courtesy.  On  the  other 
hand,  I  assure  senators,  one  and  aA,  without  excep- 
tion and  without  reserve,  that  I  retire  from  this 
chamber  without  carrying  with  me  a  single  feeling 


of  resentment  or  diasatisfactioD  to  the  Benate  or  any 
one  of  its  members. 

I  go  from  this  place  under  the  hope  that  we  shall, 
mutually,  consigu  to  perpetual  oblivion  whaterer 
personal  collisions  may  at  any  time  unfortnnatdy 
nave  occurred  between  us;  and  that  our  rec<^ee- 
tions  sliall  dwell  in  future  only  on  those  oonflicts  of 
mind  with  mind,  those  intellectual  struggles,  those 
noble  exhibitions  of  the  powers  of  logic,  areumeDt, 
and  eloquence,  honorable  to  the  senate  ana  to  the 
nati<m,  in  which  each  has  sought  and  contended  for 
what  he  deemed  the  beet  mode  of  accomplishing  one 
common  object,  the  interest  and  the  most  happiness 
of  our  belove<l  country-  To  these  thrilHng  and  de- 
lightful seen  est  it  will  be  my  pleasure  and  my  pride 
to  look  back  iU  my  retirement  with  unmeaaored 
satisfaction. 

In  retiring,  as  I  am  about  to  do,  for  evtf ,  from  the 
senate,  suffer  me  to  express  my  heartfelt  wishes  that 
all  the  great  and  patriotic  objects  of  the  wise  fram- 
ers  of  our  constitution  may  be  fulfiUed;  that  Uie 
high  destiny  designed  for  it  may  be  fully  answered; 
and  that  its  deliberations,  now  and  hereafter,  may 
eventuate  in  securing  the  prosi>erity  of  our  beloved 
country,  in  maintaining  its  riglits  and  honor  abroad, 
and  upholding  its  interests  at  home.  I  retire,  1 
know,  at  a  period  of  infinite  distress  and  embarrass- 
!  ment  I  wwh  1  could  take  my  leave  of  you  under 
more  favorable  auspices ;  but,  without  meaning  at 
this  time  to  say  whether  on  any  or  on  wh«wn  re- 
proaches for  the  sad  condition  of  the  country  should 
fall,  I  appeal  to  the  senate  and  to  the  world  to  bear 
testimony  to  my  earnest  and  continue*l  exertion**  to 
avert  it,  and  to  the  truth  that  no  blame  can  justly 
attach  to  me. 

May  tiie  most  precious  blessings  of  heaven  rest 
upon  the  whole  senate  and  each  member  of  it,  and 
may  the  labors  of  every  one  redound  to  the  benefit  of 
the*  nation  and  the  advancement  of  his  own  fame  and 
renown.  And  when  you  shall  retire  to  the  bosom  of 
your  constituents,  may  you  receive  that  most  cheer- 
ing and  gratifying  of  all  human  rewards — their  cor- 
dial greeting  of  *•  well  done,  good  and  faithful  ser- 
vant" 

And  now,  Mr.  President  and  senators,  I  bid  you 
all  a  long,  a  lasting,  and  a  friendly  &rewelL 

JOHN  SHAW. 

John  Shaw,  a  poet  of  Maryland,  was  bom  at  An- 
napolis, May  4,  1778.  He  was  prepared  for  St 
John's  College  by  Mr.  Higginbotham,  a  teacher  of 
note  in  his  day  and  district.  Ai^er  completing 
his  course,  he  studied  medicine ;  but  instead  of 
settling  down  to  home  practice  after  being  licens- 
ed,obtained  a  surgeon's  appointment  in  the  fleet  or- 
dered to  Algiers  in  December,  1798.  He  remained 
a  few  months  at  Tunis,  and  was  then  sent  by  Gen. 
Eaton  to  consult  Mr.  King,  the  American  minister 
at  London,  with  reference  to  the  threatened  hos- 
tility of  the  Bey ;  but  on  recei\ing  intelligeaice 
that  the  anticipated  diflBcnlties  had  l>een  arranged, 
he  proceeded  to  Dsbon  and  thence  home,  in  Aprfl, 
1800.  He  left  again  the  next  year  to  pursue  his 
studies  in  Edinburgh,  where  he  fell  in  with  tiie 
Earl  of  Selkirk,  and  sailed  with  him  in  1803  for 
Canada,  where  the  nobleman  was  founding  a  set- 
tlement on  St  John's  Ifland,  in  Lake  St.  Clair. 
In  1805,  he  agwn  returned  home  and  commenc- 
ed practice;  married  in  1807 ;  removed  to  Balti- 
more, where,  in  the  beginning  of  the  year  1808, 
incautiously  exposing  himself  by  occupying  an  en- 
tire nigbt  in  chemical  experiments  wmch  required 
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him  to  frequently  immei'se  his  arms  in  cold  water, 
he  incarred  a  consumption  which  caused  his 
death  *on  his  voyage  from  Charleston  to  the  Ba- 
hamas on  the  lOth  of  January,  1809.  His  poems 
were  collected  after  his  death  and  puhhshed  with 
a  memoir,  containing  extracts  from  his  foreign 
journals  and  correspondence,  in  1810.  They  are 
on  the  usual  miscellaneous  topics  of  fugitive  verse 
of  the  average  order  of  excellence.* 

A  81.SI6B12CG  SOITO. 

When  calm  is  the  niglit,  and  the  stars  shine  bright, 
The  sleigh  glides  smooth  tiud  cheerily ; 
Ana  mirth  and  jest  abound, 
While  all  is  still  around, 
Save  the  horses*  trampling  sound. 
And  the  horse-bells  tinkling  merrily. 

But  when  the  drifting  snow  in  the  travller^s  fiace  shall 
blow. 
And  hail  is  driving  drearily. 

And  the  wind  is  shrill  and  loud. 
Then  no  sleigh  shall  stir  abroad. 
Nor  along  the  beaten  road 
Shall  the  horse-bella  tinkle  merrily. 

Bnt  to-night  the  skies  are  clear,  and  we  have  not  to 
fear 
That  the  time  should  linger  wearily ; 
For  good-humour  has  a  charm 
Even  winter  to  disarm. 
And  our  cloaks  shall  wrap  os  warm. 
And  the  bells  shall  tinkle  merrily. 

And  whom  do  I  spy,  with  the  sparkling  eye, 
And  lips  thnt  pout  so  chernly ; 

Round  her  neck  the  tippet  tied. 

Beady  in. the  sleigh  to  glide! 

Oh  1  with  her  I  love  to  ride, 
When  the  horse-bells  tinkle  merrily. 

JOHN  BBI8TED. 

John  Bristed,  who  occupied  for  a  number  of 
years  a  consmcuons  position  in  New  York  society 
by  his  mental  activity  and  his  literary  productions, 
was  born  in  Dorsetshire,  England,  in  1778,  the 
son  of  a  clergyman  of  the  Established  Church.  He 
was  educated  at  Winchester  College,  pursued  the 
study  of  medicine  at  Edinburgh,  then  turned  his 
attention  to  law,  became  a  member  of  the  society 
of  the  Inner  Temple,  and  as  he  himself  has 
phrased  it,  "during  two  years  of  pupillage  in  the 
office  of  Mr.  Chitty,  cultivated  the  melancholy 
science  of  special  pleading:.' f  He  published  a 
number  of  books  at  this  time.  The  Adviser^ 
or  the  Maral  and  Literary  Tribunal^  in  four  vo- 
lumes, in  1802,  is  a  collection  of  essays  on  topics 
of  morals  addressed  to  the  youth  of  Gi'eat  Britain. 
His  Av^pwarxavo^fw)^ ;.  or  a  Pedestrian  *  Tour 
through  part  of  the  Highlands  of  Scotland  in 
1801,  was  noticed  with  some  severity  in  Aikin's 
Annual  Review,!  where  wo  catch  a  glimpse  of  its 
plan : — "  Mr.  Bristed  and  his  companion  Dr.  An- 
drew Co  wen  travelled  through  the  Highlands  in 
the  character  of  American  sailors.  They  roam 
the  country  in  formA  pauperum^  descant  loudly 
on  the  luxuries  of  the  great  and  the  miseries  of 
the  poor,  go  from  pothouse  to  pothouse  for  half  a 


*  Poems  \3y  the  late  Dootor  John  Bhow,  to  which  is  prefix- 
ed 8  Biographical  Bkctch  of  the  Author.    Edward  Earle,  Phi- 
ladelphia, IMO.  , 
t  Thonchta  on  the  AngUoan  and  American  Cfanrcbes,  p.  87.     | 
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bed,  complain  of  the  jealousy  of  the  pohoe 
because  they  are  taken  up  for  spies,  and  of  the 
ft^uent  inhospitality  of  the  Scots  because  they 
were  not  welcomed  as  gentlemen." 

He  also  published  a  collection  of .  Critical  and 
Philosophical  Essays  m  1804. 

In  1805  he  pubHshed  in  London,  The  Sooiety 
of  Friends  Examined^  in  which  a  favorable  view 
is  taken  of  the  peculiarities  of  the  sect;  and  in 
the  following  year,  Edward  and  Anna^  or  a  Pic- 
ture of  Huma/n  Life. 

Mr.  Bristed  came  to  America  in  the  spring  of 
1806,  and  established  himself  in  the  practice  of 
the  law  at  New  York.  His  practice  at  the  New 
York  bar  did  not  fuUy  employ  him ;  for  we  find 
him  engaged  in  the  deliverv  of  lectures  and  the 
composition  of  several  books,  which  did  not  es- 
cape the  satire* of  Halleck  in  "Fanny." 

In  1807  he  was  enga^d  in  conducting  The 
Monthly  Begistery  MagaeinCy  and  Heciew  of  the 
United  States^  which  had  boen  commenced  in 
Charleston,  8.  C,  in  1806,  under  the  direction  of 
Stephen  CuUen  Carpenter,  an  ingenious  man  of 
letters,  who  subsequently  edited  The  Mirror  of 
Taste,  a  periodical  in  Philadelphia,  and  published 
a  life  of  Jefferson.* 

In  1809  Mr.  Bristed  published  in  New  York— 
Hints  on  the  Nationai  Bankruptcy  of  Britain, 
and  on  her  Besources  to  maintain  the  present  con- 
test with  France  ;  in  1811,  a  volume — The  Be- 
sources of  the  British  Empire,  together  with  a 
view  of  the  probable  result  of  the  present  contest  ^ 
between  Britain  and  France,  followed  in  1818  by  * 
a  similar  review  of  The  Besources  of  the  United 
States  ofAmeriea  ;  ora  View  of  the  Agricultural, 
Commercial,  Manufacturing,  Financial,  Political, 
Literary,  Moral,  and  Beligious  Capacity  and  Cha- 
raeter  of  the  American  people.  The  last  is  a  work 
of  ability  and  interest,  characterized  by  the  au- 
thor's scholarship,  his  full  animated  style,  and  his 
conservative  opinions.  The  chapter  on  the  litera- 
ture of  the  United  States  is  in  a  philosophical 
spirit. 

In  1814  he  issued  "  a  Prospectus  of  a  series  of 
courses  of  Lectures  to  be  delivered  by  John  Bris- 
ted, counscllor-at-law,"  in  an  octavo  pamphlet  of 
forty-one  pages.     There  were  to  be  four  courses 
of  at  least  fifty  lectures  each ;  the  first  and  second 
to  be  addressed  to  students  generally ;  the  third", 
and  fourth  exclusively  to  students  at  law.     The: 
principles    of   Metaphysics,    History,    Political' 
Economy,  were  the  subjects  of  the  first ;  their 
application  to  National  History,  National  Govern- 
ment, and  to  Eloquence,  oral  and  written,  of  l^e 
second;  the  third  was  an  elementary  outline  ofthe. 
various  legal  codes  of  civilized  nations,  common,, 
civil,  and  international  law ;  and  the  fourth  course 


*  Id  1809  Coipentor  pabUshed  at  New  York  two  Tolmnes  of 
**  Memoirs  of  Jefferson,  coataining  a  oonclso  Ulstoiyof  the 
United  States  from  the  acknowledgment  of  their  Independence, 
with  a  view  of  the  Rise  and  Progress  of  French  Influence  ana 
French  Principles  In  that  country/*  As  the  title  Indioateo,  tha 
work  is  decidedly  anti-Jeffersonian.  No  publisher's  name  n^p- 
pears  on  the  title-pafre^  but  it  1»  "Printed  for  the  Purchasers." 
The  *"  Mirror  of  Taste  and  Dnimatio  Censor**  was  published  in 
fnnr  Tolames  by  Bradford  and  Inskeep,  at  Philadetpbla,  In 
1810  and  1811.  It  contained  some  very  olerer  sketches  of 
American  actors,  which  were  amongst  the  earliest  productions 
of  the  artist  Leslie. 

In  1815  Carpenter  pnblislied  In  Philadelphia  two  octarv 
Tohimes  of  *'  Select  American  Speeches,  Forensic  and  ParUa- 
mentary,  with  Prefatory  Remarks:  being  a  sequel  to  Dr.  Chap< 
man's  *  Select  8pee6bet.'  ** 
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was  to  foDow  the  track  of  Blockstone.  At  the  oon- 
oltbduu  he  also  proposes  to  devote  one  eyening  in 
every  week  *'  t<>  the  explanation  of  the  element- 
ary principles  of  elocution." 

He  delivered  the  tame  year  An  Oration  on  the 
Utility  of  Literi^ry  BBtablishmenta  on  occasion 
of  the  opening  of  £a8tbarn^8  Dterary  Rooms  in 
New  "York, — the  germ  of  noble  projects  since  hap- 
pily realized  in  such  ample  institutions  as  the 
Astor  Library  and  other  literary  associations  of 
the  city.  While  a  resident  of  New  York  he  mar- 
ried a  widow,  the  daughter  of  the  late  millionaire 
John  Jacob  Astor. 

Mr.  Bristed,  always  of  an  earnest  mind,  en- 
gaged deeply  in  theological  studies  with  the  as- 
Histance  of  Bishop  Griswold  of  the  eastern  dio- 
oese.  lie  was  ordaine<l,  and  became  an  efficient 
iissistant  in  organizing  tlie  parish  of  8t  Mark's,  in 
Warren,  Rhoile  Island,  and  extending  Episcopacy 
in  the  state.  In  18'J2  he  published  his  ThoufflUs 
on  the  Anglican  and  Ameriean-Anglo  Churches^ 
in  an  octavo  volmne,  which  exhibits  his  preference 
of  the  voluntary  system  of  America  over  the  es- 
tablishments of  England.  It  is  written  in  an 
earnest  evangelical  spidt  In  1820  he  had  suc- 
ceeded Bishop  Giiawold  as  rector  of  St.  Michael's 
church  at  Bristol,  R.  I.  There  he  continued  to 
•  preach  while  his  health  permitted,  the  last  twelve 
years  of  his  life  being  passed,  in  consequence  of 
illness,  in  retirement  from  the  active  duties  of 
his  ministry.  He  died  at  his  residence  at  Bristol 
Feb.  23,  1856,  in  his  seventy-seventh  year. 

Mr.  Bristod  was  of  an  ardent,  susceptible  tem- 
lierament^  of  quick  perceptions,  enthusiastic  in 
the  pursuit  of  his  convictions,  of  a  strong  will,  and 
of  great  industry,  but  lacking  at  times  in  ju<lg- 
ment.  The  wannth  of  his  character  was  shown 
in  his  intimacy  with  Dr.  Mason,  in  his  strong 
sympathies  with  whatever  he  took  in  hand,  and 
in  his  devotion  to  the  church  in  which  he  minis- 
tered. Ho  was  an  earnest  preacher,  and  secured 
the  attention  of  his  listeners.  His  style  inclined 
to  over  f\ilncss  in  rhetoric,  but  it  never  lacked 
matter. 

WILLIAM  AUSTIN, 

A  LAWTEB  of  Massachusetts,  and  a  writer  of 
marked  individual  temperament,  with  strong 
powers  of  humor  and  observation,  was  bom 
March  2,  1778.  He  studied  at  Harvard,  where 
his  name  appears  on  the  list  of  graduates  for  1798. 
In  1801,  he  delivered  an  oration  at  Charlestown, 
on  the  anniversary  of  tlie  Battle  of  Bunker's  Hill, 
which  was  printed.*  His  Letters  from  London^ 
written  during  the  years  1802  and  1803,  were 
printed  in  an  octavo  volume  at  Boston,  in  1804. 
The  letters  are  written  with  ease  and  elegance, 
and  show  a  sprightly  inquisitive  mind,  with  a 
strong  flavor  of  what  was  called  in  that  day 
"jacobinism,"  in  its  judgments  of  affairs  of 
church  and  state.  He  went  to  study  John  Bull, 
and  amuse  himself  with  his  humors,  and  the 


*  An  Ontlon,  pronounced  at  Charle«town,  at  the  raqncst  of 
tbo  Artillery  Company,  on  the  17th  Jnnc;  betns  the  AnnlTor- 
larj  of  tha  Battle  of  Bunker's  HlII,  and  of  that  Companj. 

How  slo^p  tho  bravo  who  sink  to  rest. 
With  all  their  country's  honors  bVst  t 

COLLIlfS. 

TSy  WinUun  Austin,  A.C.  Charlestown.    Samuel  Etberldga, 


reader  is  abundantly  entertained  with  the  result 
in  his  lively  pages.  In  his  oomparfson  of  the 
Scotch  and  English,  he  remarks  of  the  latter — 
"  They  differ  wonderfully  from  the  Scotch  in  one 
particular :  a  Scot  is  partial  to  his  fellow-Sootch- 
men,  with  very  little  fondness  for  Scotland  :  an 
Englishman  is  still  more  partial  to  England,  with 
very  little  fondness  for  Englishmen.  Austin^ 
opportunities  for  social  observation  were  oon- 
siderable,  and  he  has  giv^n  us  pleasant  pictures 
of  his  intercourse  with  leading  people  at  Oxford, 
London,  and  elsewhere.  Dining  with  the  fellows 
at  St.  John^s,  be  so  impreeeed  them  with  his 
description  of  the  Atlantic  cities,  that  they  ex- 
pressed a  regret  ^*  that  we  were  no  longer  the 
same  people,^  upon  which  he  replied  with  good 
humor,  ^^  that  was  their  own  fault,  for  the  United 
States  would  doubtless  accept  them  as  a  colony." 
He  was  at  a  bookseller^s  dinner  with  Johnson, 
of  St.  Paul's  churchyard,  where  he  met  FaadL 
He  visits  the  venerable  Dr.  Griffiths,  of  If  onthfy 
Review  memory,  at  Tumham  Green,  and  talks 
with  him  of  the  interviews  of  Hume  and  Rous- 
seau at  that  spot,  and  there  is  a  capital  account 
of  a  meeting  wiUi  Holcroit  and  Dr.  Wolcot  at 
Godwin's  residence  at  Somerstown.  Anstin  had 
an  eye  for  character,  and  hits  off  his  subjects  with 
felicity.  His  descriptions  of  the  orators  then  in 
the  ascendant  in  Parliament,  Fox,  I^tt,  Windham, 
and  others,  are  of  interest  Of  Fox  we  have 
this  personal  description  at  the  Hustings  : — 

Tou  wiU  expect  a  description  of  Mr.  Fox,  his  ap- 

Eeamnoe  and  demeanour.  Yoo  wish  to  know  how 
e  was  dressed,  how  he  stood,  and  how  he  looked. 
In  his  youth  he  is  reported  to  have  been  as  great  a 
fop  as  was  Aristotle :  I  will  only  eav,  at  present,  his 
appearance  was  altogether  against  nim.  He  looked 
as  if  he  had  been  long  in  the  sea  eerriee,  and  after 
many  a  storm,  had  reared  on  half  pay.  His  greasy 
buff  waistcoat^  threadbare  blue  coat,  and  weather- 
beaten  hat,  gave  him,  in  connexion  with  his  great 
corpulency  and  dark  complexion  with  short  dark 
hnir  hastening  to  gray,  very  much  the  appearance 
of  a  laid  up  sea  captain.  He  has  the  countenance 
of  an  ancient  SngtUkman,  but  long  watching  has 
changed  the  t^aperature  of  health  to  a  dan  colour. 
He  vrould  be  thought,  at  present,  by  one  who  did 
not  know  him,  to  he  a  noble  dispoeitioned,  rather 
than  a  great,  man. 

About  the  year  1805,  we  hear  of  Austin's  bdng 
engaged  in  a  duel  with  James  H.  EDiott,  growing 
out  of  a  political  newspaper  altercation.  The 
duel  was  fought  in  Rhode  Island,  and  Austin  was 
slightly  wounded.* 

In  1807,  he  published  a  volume  of  Unitarian 
views,  entitle<1.  An  Eeeay  on  the  Human  Cha- 
raeter  of  Jesue  Christ.  •  Some  years  later,  we 
find  him  a  contributor  to  Buckingham's  New 
England  Galaxy  of  a  remarkable  legendaiT  tale, 
entitled  Peter  litigg^  the  Missing  Man,i  He  also 
wrote  the  paper,  Jne  Late  Joseph  Natterstrmn^  in 
the  first  number  of  the  New  England  Magazine. 
The>=e  show  his  fine  qualities  as  a  writer. 

Austin  was  eminent  at  the  bar  of  Suffolk  and 


^  Loring's  Boston  Orators,  p.  1 

t  It  may  be  found  In  the  Boston  Book  for  18^  It 
printed  from  the  Galaxy  la  other  papers  and  boob^  and 
says  Bnckinccham,  **  read  more  than  any  other  comrniuricatkai 
that  has  Mien  within  my  knowledfee.  It  la  purely  flcCMosa 
acd  originated  In  the  InTentlregeoiaa  of  Its  aotter.**-— JT 
Ingham  s  Personal  Memoirs,  L  67. 
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Middlesex.  He  died  at  Charlestown,  June  27, 
1841. 

▲  unm  WITH  «0Dwr<r,  bolcbovt,  anb  wouxn^-raou 

TOS  LETTKBS  PftOM  LQKDOIT. 

London,  Mmj  15th. 

Imagine  to  yourself  a  man  of  short  stature,  who 
has  just  past  the  prime  of  life,  whose  broad  high 
forehead  is  fast. retreating  to  baldness,  but  whose 
ruddy,  thoughtful,  yet  open  countenance  discovers 
both  the  temperature  of  health  and  philosophy: 
of  manners  remarkably  mild,  unassuming,  rather 
reserved ;  in  conversation  cautious,  argumentative, 
frequently  doubtful,  yet  modestly  courting  reply, 
more  from  a  desire  of  truth,  than  a  love  of  contend- 
ing;  in  his  family,  ifffectionate,  cordial,  accommo- 
dating ;  to  his  friends'  confidential,  ready  to  make 
any  sacrifice;  to  his  enemies — ^you  would  never 
know  from  Mr.  Goilwin  that  he  had  an  enemy. 

Mr.  Godwin  lives  at  Somerstown,  about  three 
miles*  from  the  city.  His  house  with  us  would  be 
considered  neat  and  simple;  here  it  is  called  a 
cottage.  His  study  is  small,  and  looks  into  the 
country,  his  library  not  extensive,  yet  sufficiently 
large  for  a  man  who  depends  more  on  his  own  re- 
tources,  than  on  the  labours  of  others.  The  portrait 
of  Mary,  taken  by  Northcote,  hangs  over  the  fire- 
place. Tliis  rendered  the  study  one  of  the  most 
interesting  places  I  ever  visited.  Though  I  have 
frequently  been  in  the  study,  I  have  only  ventured 
to  look  at  the  portrait.  Mr.  Godwin  is  since  mar- 
ried to  a  charming  woman,  who  seems  devoted  to 
domestic  happiness.  He  is  at  present  occupied 
with  his  Oeojfrey  Chaucert  a  work  of  great  expeo- 
tation.  ' 

A  billet  from  Mr.  Godwin  informed  me  this  morn- 
ing, that  Mr.  Holcroft  and  Dr.  Wolcot  would  dine 
there  to  day. 

Mr.  Holcroft,  though  nearly  sixty,  has  suffered 
nothing,  either  from  years,  laborious  mental  exer- 
tion, or  persecution.  He  haa  all  the  activity  and 
vivacity  of  youth.  Just  returned  from  the  conti- 
nent, whither  he  had  voluntarily  banished  himself 
in  complaisance  to  the  wishes  of  the  English  go- 
vernment, he  has  brought  back  with  him  not  Uie 
least  resentment.  Persecution,  instead  of  embit- 
tering his  disposition,  has  had  that  effect,  which  it 
has  on  all  good  men.  A  villain  will  always  hate 
mankind  in  proportion  to  his  kncfwledge  of  the 
world  ;  a  good  man,  on  the  contrary,  wui  increase 
in  philanthropy. 

Literature  is  not  a  little  honoured,  when  one 
of  her  votaries,  leaving  a  mechanical  employment 
at  a  period  of  life  when  habit  b  usually  become 
nature,  has  successfully  holden  the  pen  and  realised 
a  handsome  support  Still  more  charming  is  it  to 
see  her  votaries  giving  proofe  of  the  strongest 
friendship.  Holcroft  and  Godwin  are  firm  friends. 
A  striking  likeness  of  the  former,  by  Northcote,  is 
in  the  dining-room. 

'  Dr.  Wolcot,  in  appearance,  is  a  genuine  John 
Bull,  and  until  he  opens  his  mouth,  you  would  little 
suspect  his  relationsnip  to  the  poet  of  Thebes.  He 
is  a  portly  man,  rather  ui\wieldy,  and  I  believe  not 
in  haste  to  leave  his  chair  when  he  is  please<l  with 
his  seat.  He  is  hastening  to  old  age,  and  seems  dis- 
posed to  moke  the  most  of  life  he  can.  There  is 
little  similarity  of  character  between  Wolcot  and 
Godwin.  They  are  both  constant  in  mental  exer- 
tion ;  but  the  o:\e  prefers  to  sit  on  a  silver  cloud, 
and  be  wafted  through  the  four  quarters  of  the 
world,  looking  down  on  all  the  varieties  of  nature, 
and  the  follies  of  man.  The  other,  possessed  of  the 
nicest  moral  feelings,  loves  to  envelope  himself  in 
darkness  and  abstraction,  in  order  to  contomplato 


whatever  is  just,  fit,  or  hbcM,  The  one,  laughifog; 
dressed  in  the  gaiety  of  spring,  en  tors  society  with 
the  pruning  hook ;  the  other,  more  serious,  labours 
with  the  ploughshare  Holcroft,  who  never  began 
to  think  until  his  reasoning  powers  had  come  to 
maturity,  owing  to  a  neglect  of  education,  embar- 
rassed by  no  system,  follows  the  dictates  of  his  own 
mind,  and  if  he  is  sometimes  erroneous,  the  error  is 
all  his  own,  it  is  never  a  borrowed  error.  Hence, 
his  conversation,  embellished  by  the  variety  of  life 
which  he  has  seen,  is  rendered  rich,  brilliant, 
original,  and  impressive. 

•        *        *        *        •'•        «        * 

Wolcot,  like  moet  men  of  genius,  has  a  contempt 
for  mere  scholars,  who,  walking  on  the  stilts  of 
pedantry,  imagine  themselves  a  head  taller  than 
oUier  folks.  The  talents  of  a  certain  famous  man 
being  questioned,  Woleot  observed — He  waa  not  a 
man  of  genius,  but.  a  man  of  great  capacity,  and 
said,  if  we  would  attend  to  him,  he  would  dis- 
tinguish between  the  learned  mant  the  man  of 
cap{teity,  and  the  man  of  genitu. — *'  Here,**  said  he, 
"  we  will  suppose  a  quantity  of  coins,  ducats,  pis- 
toles, dollars,  guineas,  on  this  table.  The  learned 
man  will  be  able,  after  thumbing  his  dictionaries 
for  half  an  hour,  to  tell  you  the  names  of  these  coins 
in  all  languages.  The  man  of  capacity  will  go 
further  and  till  you  the  value  of  each,  and  the 
amount  of  the  whole  together,  with  every  thing 
relative  to  their  use,  difference  of  exchange  and 
origin.  But  who  invented  these  coins  ?  The  man 
of  genius.'*  This  gave  general  satisfaction.  How- 
ever, it  was  replied,  and  I  thought  very  justly.  That 
uidess  the  man  of  genius  should  acouire  capacity, 
his  genius  without  capacity  would  oe  less  useful, 
than  capacity  without  geniu&  For,  the  exertion  of 
genius  is  rare.  God  does  not  every  day  create  a 
world :  and  although  genius  may  claim  a  higher 

Srerogative  than  capacity,  they  are  mutually  in- 
ebted  to  each  other.  If  genius  gives  employ  to 
capacity,  not  unfrequently  does  capacity  give  direc- 
tion and  result  to  genius. 

Adieu. 

EDWABD  LIVINGSTON 

Was  of  the  same  family  with  Governor  William 
Livingston  of  New  Jersey,  was  the  brother  of 
Robert  R.  Livingston,  the  Chancellor  of  the  State 
of  New  YorH,  tiie  friend  of  Fulton,  and  negotiator 
of  the  purchase  of  Louisiana,  and  also  closely  al- 
lied, by  rnaiTiages  with  his  family,  to  General 
Montgomery  and  General  Armstrong.  He  was 
born  at  Clermont  in  the  Livingston  Manor,  on 
the  Hudson,  in  New  York,  in  1764 ;  was  educated 
at  Princeton,  and  studied  law  with  his  brother, 
the  chancellor.  Admitted  to  the  bar  in  1785,  he 
was  engaged  in  his  profession  at  New  York  till 
1794,  when  he  was  elected  to  Congress  from 
Queens  and  Richmond  counties.  He  then  took 
under  his  charge  the  reform  of  tlie  criminal  law, 
one  of  thq  objects  to  which  he  especially  there- 
after devoted  himself.*  Returning  to  New  York 
he  was  appointed  by  Jefferson  United  States  Dis- 
trict Attorney,  while  he  was  at  the  same  time 
elected  to  the  mayoralty  of  the  city.  In  the  dis- 
charge of  the  duties  of  the  latter  office  he  encoun- 
tered with  intrepidity  and  diligence  the  visitation 
of  the  yellow  fever  at  New  York  in  1808.*    In 


*  D«in.  B«v.,  p.  863. 

t  New  York  was  visited  by  the  fever  in  the  rammer  of  1808. 
Livingston  then  resided  at  No.  1  Broadway.  A»  Chairman  of 
the  Board  of  Health,  Liviogtton  was  indentigable  in  his  exer 
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tills  year  Livinflston  published  a  volnme  of  Judi- 
cial 0pinion8  delivtred  in  the  McLyar^a  Court  of 
the  Otty  qfNeu>  Yoik  in  1802.  It  contains  thir- 
ty-nine cases,  nearly  all  of  them,  says  Jndge  Daly, 
upon  questions  of  imoortance  *  In  1804  he  took 
ap  nis  residence  in  liew  Orleans,  where  he  be- 
came distinffoished  in  his  legal  profession,  and  was 
elected  to  the  state  legislature,  rendering  various 
services  to  the  state  in  its  tlien  unsettled  condi- 
tion in  legal  matters,  by  his  code  of  procedure  and 
other  a(^ustments  of  judicial  regulations.  A  ^r- 
sonal  controversy  concerning  the  hatture  at  ]New 
Orleans  having  arisen  between  him  and  President 
Jefibrson,  and  the  latter  havijig  published  in  1812 
a  pamphlet  on  the  subject,  Livingston  in  1814 
pnbliBhed  an  elaborate  reply,  distinguished  by  its 
uterary  merits  not  less  than  by  its  argumentative 
power. 

On  the  defaioe  of  the  city  resulting  in  the 
battle  of  New  Orlenns,  he  was  of  great  service  to 
Cteneral  Jftckson,  wlio  freely  used  his  pen  and 
counsel,  having  appointed  him  his  militar}'  secre- 
tary and  aide. 

In  1821  he  was  enabled  to  further  his  views  of 
legal  reform  by  the  commission  which  he  receiveil 
from  the  General  Assembly  of  the  state  to  draw 
and  prepare  a  criminal  code.  His  report  on  this 
subject,  made  the  following  year,  met  tlie  ai>- 
proval  of  the  legislature,  was  reprinted  in  London 
in  1824,  and  published  in  a  French  translation  in 
Paris.  He  subsequently  completed  this  import- 
ant work  in  his  System  of  a  Penal  Code  for  the 
State  of  Louinana,  His  general  Code  embraced 
four  distinct  divisions : — A  Code  of  Crimes  and 
Punishments;  a  Code  of  Proc^nre;  a  Code  of 
Evidence;  and  a  Code  of  Reform  and  Pris<m  Dis- 
cipline.! He  also  presented  the  result  of  his  la- 
bors to  the  House  of  Representatives  of  tlie  Uni- 
ted States  in  his  System  of  Penal  Laws  for  the 
United  States  of  America,  publishe<l  by  the  Go- 
vernment in  folio  in  1828.  In  his  theory  of 
prison  discipline  he  advocated  to  a  certain  extent 
the  system  of  solitary  confinement  and  labor, 
while  he  sought  tlie  means  of  refomiaUon  as  well 
as  punishment  in  efforts  for  tlie  education  and 
improvement  of  the  culprit,  and  careftilly  gra- 
duated the  degrees  of  the  penitentiary  and  other 
remedial  sjrstems.  The  style  in  which  these  views 
are  set  forth  is  as  clear  and  simple  as  the  ideas 
are  humane.  In  regard  to  capital  punishment  he 
followed  the  humane  suggestions  of  Beccaria,  and 
recommended  to  the  Legislature  of  Louisiana, 
"that  the  punishment  of  death  should  find  no 
place  in  the  code  which  you  have  directed  me  to 


tlona  for  the  relief  atjd  comfort  of  llw  rick  at  the  hospitals,  and 
In  hl«  attentions  to  arrest  the  progress  of  the  disease  within 
the  city.  From  his  oflBcio!  visits  to  Bellevne  Hospital  he  was 
exposed  daily  to  the  infection  and  eventually  »oolc  the  dis- 
order. No  professional  nurses  oonld  be  obtained,  and  the 
whole  care  of  him,  independently  of  his  physicians,  fell  upon 
Captain  Wolstonecraft  of  the  artillery,  who  commanded  upon 
Governor's  Island,  Mons.  DelabiKarre.  a  French  gentleman, 
married  and  settled  in  Now  York,  and  Judge  W.  A,  Ducr,  then 
Livingston's  law  partner,  to  whom  we  are  Indebted  for  this 
reminiscence.  To  the  attentions  of  these  Mends,  not  less 
than  to  the  skill  of  medical  attendants,  Livingston  attributed 
his  recovery.  .     «*,      ^    ^ 

•  lllstoricrtl  Sketch  of  the  Jndkslal  Tribunals  of  New  York 
from  1628  to  1846,  by  Charles  P.  Dalv,  one  of  the  Judjret*  of  the 
New  York  Common  Pleas,  l^iX.  A  work  of  dlllffent  and  ac- 
curate research,  and  In  an  excellent  vein  of  local  investigation 
and  legal  inquiry. 

t  An  analysis  of  these  labors  of  Livingston  will  be  round  In 
two  artldea  In  the  ninth  volnme  of  the  Democmtie  Uevlew. 


present**'*'    Ilis  argoment  on  this  m\jjeei  Is  pre^ 
sented  with  equal  ingenuity  and  ekxjueuce. 

From  1823  to  1829  he  represented  his  district 
in  the  Hoose  of  Representatives  of  the  United 
States. 

In  1829  Livingston  was  elected  to  the  Senate 
of  the  United  States,  and  in  1881  eniered  the 
cahinet  of  Jackson  as  Secretary  of  State.  It  was 
while  he  held  this  office  that  Jackison^s  edebrated 
proclamation  against  the  nulliliers  of  South  Caro- 
lina was  issued.  Two  years  later  he  was  sent  a? 
Minister  to  France,  where  he  was  engaged  in  the 
difficult  negotiation  as  to  the  payment  of  the  in- 
demnity. Returning  to  America  in  the  smnmer 
of  1836,  he  died  at  his  familv-seat  on  the  Hudson, 
at  Red  Hook,  May  28,  1836^t 

An  estimate  oi  Livingstones  personal  and  Hte- 
rary  character  is  given  in  the  following  words, 
attributed  to  his  friend  Andrew  Jackson,  by  An- 
gnste  Davexnc : — 

"  I  once  had  the  opportuni^  of  hearing  Jack- 
son speak  of  tlie  ori^n  of  his  intimacy  with  Liv- 
ingston. *I  felt  my^elf  suddenly  attracted  to- 
wards him,'  he  said,  *by  the  gentleness  of  his 
manners;  the  charm  of  his  conversation,  gay 
without  frivolity,  instructive  without  the  osten- 
tation of  instructing ;  by  the  profound  acquaint- 
ance he  already  possessed  of  the  theories  of  so- 
ciety, and  of  the  laws  in  their  relation  to  the  cha- 
racters of  nations;  by  his  unhmited  confidence  in 
the  sagacity  of  the  people,  and  of  their  icapabiHty 
€^  self-government  throng  the  agency  of  repre- 
sentatives specially  instructed  to  express  the  opi- 
nion of  their  constituents  on  great  qnesdona  of 
general  interest,  still  more  than  on  those  of  local 
concern ;  and  above  all  by  that  lovely  and  holy 
philantliropy  which  impelled  him  from  hia  joum 
to  mitigate  the  ^verity  of  those  penal  laws 
whose  cruelties  serve  only  to  inspire  in  the  masses 
a  ferocity  that  always  maintains  an  equilibrium 
with  that  of  the  laws  which  govern  them.'  "J 

Davezac  was  the  brother-in-law  of  Livingston, 
and  earnestly  devoted  to  his  memory.  He  pre- 
pared a  volume  of  Reminiscences  of  I^vingston,  a 
portion  of  which  was  published  in  the  Demo- 
cratic Review,  to  whicli,  about  1840,  he  was  a 
frequent  contributor.§ 

ZEBULON  M0NT60KEBT  PIKE, 

Thb  national  explorer  of  the  territory  west  of  the 
Mississippi,  and  a  gallant  soldier  of  the  second 


•  pTCjIeet  of  a  Kew>  Penal  Code  for  the  State  of  LoidilaBa. 
Lond.  eo.,  p.  8d  •> 

t  Blographie  Unlvereelle,  Snpploment,  Art.  Livingston. 
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i  Davesac  was  a  native  of  8t  DomlDgo,  of  Freneb  naieutage. 
received  a  militarv  education  in  France,  came  to  ine  Taited 
States  in  his  youth,  studied  medicine  in  North  Carolina;  oa 
the  acqni5ition  of  Loni&iaua.  settled  at  New  Orteaat^;  became 
intimate  with  LivinKSton,  who  married  bis  sister ;  received  a 
new  direction  to  tlie  law,  and  became  a  highly  snceessfVil  advo- 
cate in  criminal  causes,  lie  was  aide  to  Jackson  at  the  battle 
of  New  O^Iean^  and  afterwards  engaged  in  political  II«r»  fcr 
which  his  ready  French  eloqaenoo  gave  him  fodlUles  with  the 
people.  JaclcKm  stave  him  the  appointment  of  rknrffe  to  ib» 
Hague,  where  he  posted  the  years  mmi  1681  to  ISSB.  Eetnro- 
Ing  then  to  New  York,  where  he  took  up  bis  resideooe,  be  ym 
elected  to  the  state  le|rlslatnre  In  1S41  and  1848.  Having  aided 
the  election  of  Polk,  by  taking  the  field  as  a  poHtleal  cam- 
paigner, be  was  re-anpointed  to  the  Hague  in  1845^  and  beU 
the  post  till  IS.'K).  He  died  not  long  after  hia  rctnm  to  Ame- 
rica, in  New  Yo- k.  ^    ..   ,  . 

He  was  an  eloquent  speaker  in  the  warm  flovfd  a^le^  a  maa 
of  humor,  and  of  brilliant  oonverBational  p«wen. 


JOEL  R.  POINSETT. 
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war  with  Ertglaud,  was  a  natrre  of  New  Jersey, 
bum  at  Lainaton,  January  5,  1779.  His  father 
was  a  soldier  before  him,  and  he  followed  his  foot- 
steps by  enteri  ng  the  army  at  an  early  age.  When 
Louisiana  was  obtained  from  France  ho  was  em- 
ployed in  1805  in  a  govenuneut  survey  of  the 
new  territory,  in  its  western  portions.  He  em- 
barked from  St.  Louis  in  August  of  that  year,  and 
traversed  for  nearly  nine  months  the  Indian  coun- 
try of  the  North- west,  adopting  a  conciliatory 
policy  among  the  Indians  and  British  traders  of 
the  region.  In  July,  1806,  he  set  out  on  another 
expedition,  the  object  of  which  was  the  restora- 
tioii  of  some  Osage  captives,  who  had  been  taken 
in  war  by  a  hostile  tribe,  to  their  nation.  This 
accomplished,  he  pursued  his  survey  of  Western 
Louisiana.  Winter  overtook  him,  and  his  party 
suffered  severely.  He  unwittingly  passed  the 
boundaries  of  the  Spanish  provinces  and  was  tak- 
en a  prisoner  and  carried  to  Chihuahua,  whence 
ho  was  soon  di-jinissed,  and  in  July  of  1807  ar- 
rived at  Natchitoches.  He  published  his  Account 
o/  Expeditions  to  the  Sources  qf  the  Mississippi^ 
tmd  through  the  Western  Parts  of  Louisiana^ 
from  1805  to  1807,  and  a  Tour  through  the  Inte- 
rior Parts  of  N^ew  Spain^  when  conducted  throu-gh 
these  Provinces  by  order  of  the  Captain- General 
in  the  year  1807,  in  Philadelphia,  in  1810.  It  is 
in  the  form  of  a  diary,  with  an  appendix  of  geo- 
graphic U  and  other  disquisitions. 

On  tlie  breaking  out  of  the  war  with  England 
in  1812  he  received  a  oolonePs  coinimind,  and  the 
next  year  was  appointed  a  brigadier-general.  He 
led  the  land  expedition  in  the  attack  upon  York, 
Upper  Canada.  He  bravely  stormed  the  defences, 
but  was  mortally  wounded  at  the  moment  of  sur- 
render by  the  enemy's  explosion  of  their  maga- 
lane.  He  was  carried  to  Commodore  Chauncey's 
vessel  on  the  lake,  where  he  died  in  the  arms  of 
victory,  with  the  captured  British  flag  folre  I  un- 
der his  head.  He  thus  fell  AfMil  27, 1813,  at  the 
age  of  thirty-four. 

He  possessed  some  accompli ihraents  in  litera- 
ture. Though  self-taught,  he  had  made  conside- 
rable progress  in  the  foreign  languages  and  the 
mathematics.  Dodsley's  publication,  "The  Eco- 
nomy of  Human  Life,"  was  a  favorite  wiih  him 
for  its  moral  maxims — to  which  he  made  some 
alditions  in  his  copy  presented  to  his  wife  shortly 
after  his  marriage. 

JOEL  E.  POINSETT. 

Joel  R.  Poinsett  was  born  in  Charleston,  S.  d 
March  2,  1779,  of  a  Hugnenot  family  of  distinc- 
tion in  the  state.  He  was  educated  by  Dr. 
Dwight,  at  Greenfield,  Ct.  At  seventeen  he  was 
sent  to  England,  where  he  was  taught  the  da^^sics 
at  a  school  near  London ;  next  studied  medicine 
at  Edinburgh,  and  to  recruit  his  health  made  the 
tour  of  Europe,  engaging  before  his  return  to 
America  in  the  study  of  military  affairs,  for  which 
he  had  a  special  aptitude.  In  1 800,  at  the  age 
of  twenty-one,  he  came  home  with  a  strong  desire 
to  enter  the  army,  but  was  induced  by  his  father 
to  become  a  student  of  law.  His  studies  were, 
however,  interrupted  by  new  schemes  of  European 
travel  induced  by  ill-health,  which  he  pursued 
with  the  advantages  of  wealth,  family  influence, 
and  a  happy  natural  disposidon,  facile  to  receive 
and  pleasant  in  the  communication  of  knowledge. 


He  travelled  through  Switzerland  on  foot,  visited 
Italy  and  Sicily,  and  the  Austrian  empire.  The 
death  of  his  father  recalled  him  to  America ;  but 
he  speedily  resumed  his  travels,  extending  his  jour- 
ney to  St.  Petersburgh,  where  he  was  warmly 
received  by  the  Emperor  Alexander,  who  was 
much  impressed  by  his  military  capacity,  and  who 
offered  him  a  command  in  his  service.  He  then 
travelled  through  the  Russian  empire  to  the 
country  of  the  Calmuck  Tartars,  visited  Persia 
and  the  region  of  the  Caspian,  meeting  with  adven- 
tures which  proved  his  courage,  among  the  tribes 
of  that  region.  Returning  to  Europe,  he  received 
the  first  ^ided  intimation  of  the  breaking  out  of 
the  second  war  of  tlie  United  States  with  Eng- 
land at  Paris,  and  soon  presented  himself  in 
America  to  President  Madison,  with  a  request  for 
employment  in  tlie  anny.  VVliile  the  necessary 
arrangements  were  pending,  he  received  a  com- 
mission to  visit  South  America  and  inquire  into 
the  relation  of  the  new  Republics.  -He  sailed  to 
Rio,  cr(^sed  the  Andes  to  Chili,  and  visited  Peru. 
The  authorities  of  the  latter  state,  on  a  rumor  of 
Si>ain  having  declared  war  with  the  United  States, 
seized  the  American  whale  ships  at  Taloahuano,  a 
port  of  Chili.  This  aggression,  Poinsett  met  in 
person,  taking  himself  the  command  of  a  small 
force  put  at  his  disposal  by  the  Cliilian  govern- 
ment, and  promptly  rescuing  the  American 
vessels.  He  was  at  Valpanuso  during  Pointer's 
heroic  conflict  in  the  Essex  with  the  Phoebe  and 
Cherub,  which  he  witnessed.  The  refusal  of  the 
British  officer  to  let  him  proceed  homewards  by 
sea  compelled  him  to  cross  the  snow-covered 
Andes  in  the  month  of  April.  At  Buenos  Ayres 
similar  diffi(fulties  of  egress  offered,  but  he  got  off 
privately  by  a  Portuguese  vessel  to  Bahia,  and 
thence  to  Madeira,  where  he  heard  that  peaoe 
had  been  declared. 

On  his  return  to  South  Carolina  he  was  ^eeted 
to  the  State  L^slature,  where  he  interested  him- 
self in  utilitarian  projects,  securing  the  constrao- 
tion  oi  the  important  rood  in  the  state  over  the 
Saluda  Mountain.  In  1821,  he  took  his  seat  in 
Congress  for  the  Charleston  district,  and  was 
twice  re-elected.  He  discharged  an  important 
mission  to  Mexico  in  1822,  under  President 
Monroe,  during  the  brief  imperial  reign  of  Itui^ 
bide,  of  which  he  published  an  acoount.  He  sub- 
sequently, in  1825,  returned  to  the  country  as 
Minister  Plenipotentiary  under  the  administra- 
tion of  Adams,  where  he  maintained  his  personal 
independence  with  spirit  and  courage  during  some 
scenes  of  peculiar  difficulty  growing  out  of  the 
revolutionary  movements  of  the  times.  He  re- 
turned home  in  1829  to  his  native  state,  to  become 
the  leader  of  the  Union  party,  and  on  his  acces- 
sion was  called  by  Van  Buren  to  the  head  of  the 
War  Department.  At  the  close  of  this  period,  in 
1841,  he  delivered  a  spirited  discourse  on  the 
Promotion  of  Science  at  the  first  Anniversary  of 
the  National  Institution.  He  afterwards  Kved  in 
retirement,  writing  occasionally  upon  topics  of  -a 
practical  character.  He  died  at  Statesburg,  S.  C, 
Dec.  14, 1851.* 

The  writings  of  Poinsett  grew  out  of  his  active 
career.  His  Notes  on  Mexico^  made  in  1822,  with 
an  Historical  Sketch  of  the  Revolution^  published 


•  Deoiocrotlo  Ilovlew,  1. 8C1-SO:  i4S-4{M. 
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in  Philadelphia  in  1824,  is  the  most  important 
It  is  a  book  of  value,  a  personal  narrative  origi- 
nally written  in  letters  to  a  friend,  and  in  its 
description  of  manners  and  customs,  one  of  the 
best  of  the  period  when  it  was  written,  particu- 
larly in  its  study  of  the  national  character.  In 
these  respects  it  remained  a  valuable  authority 
till  \t»  interest  was  diminished  by  the  shitting 
relations  of  the  country. 

In  1846,  a  somewhat  similar  work  of  sound 
political  judgment  aopeared  from  the  pen  of 
W addy  Thompson  of  tne  same  state,  the  Meeollee- 
Hani  ofMexieo^  which  U  of  historical  importance 
for  its  sober  representation  of  the  estimate  in 
which  Mexico  was  held  by  intelligent  citizens  of 
the  United  State-3,  on  the  eve  of  the  war  which 
resulted  in  the  annexation  of  the  vast  territory  on 
the  Pac'itic. 

Poinsett  was  also  the  author  of  several  essays 
and  orations  on  topics  of  manufacturing  and 
agricultural  industry.  He  had  also  considerable 
taste  for  art,  and  was  the  founder  of  an  Academy 
of  the  Fine  Arts  at  Charleston,  which  existed  for 
several  years. 

CLEMENT  a  MOORE 

Was  bom  in  New  York  July  15,  1779.  He  re- 
ceived his  early  education  in  Ladn  and  Greek  from 
his  father,  the  Bishop  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal 
Church  in  New  York,  and  in  1798  became  a  gra- 
duate of  Columbia  College.  After  leaving  college 
Afr.  Moore  devoted  himself  with  much  success  to 
tlie  study  of  Hebrew,  the  result  of  which  was  sub- 
sequently made  public  in  his  Hebrew  and  English 
lexicon,  publisned  in  1809,  2  vob.  To  Dr. 
Moore,  then^fore,  belongs  the  high  merit  of  having 
been  the  pioneer  in  this  country  in  the  depart- 
ment of  Hebrew  Lexicography.  When  the  woric 
w-iis  prepared  for  the  press  a  difficulty  arose  from 
the  want  of  Hebrew  t\\^.  Alter  some  delay  a 
fount  was  obtained  from  Philadelphia.  The  first 
volume  contains  a  complete  vocabulary  to  the 
Psalms,  with  an  appendix  of  notes;  the  second  a 
brief  general  lexicon,  arranged  in  alphabetical  or- 
der, with  a  gniminar  of  the  language  annexed. 
Though  now  super^eded  by  more  ample  and  cri- 
tical productions  this  little  work  was,  as  Uie 
"compiler  hopes"  for  it,  **of  some  service  to  his 
young  countrymen  in  breaking  down  the  impedi- 
ments which  present  themselves  at  the  entrance 
of  the  study  of  Hebrew,"  and  establishes  for  the 
city  of  St.  Nicholas  the  earlier  title  to  successful 
efforts  for  the  study  of  the  venerable  language  df 
the  older  dispensation.  In  1821  he  accepted 
the  appointment  of  "  Professor  of  Biblical  Learn- 
ing, the  department  of  the  interpretation  cf 
Scripture  being  added,"  in  the  General  Theolo- 
gical Seminary  of  the  Episcopal  Church.  When 
that  institution  was  united  with  the  Diocesan 
State  Seminary  his  Professorship  was  entitled  that 
of  "  Hebrew  and  Greek  Literature,"  and  was  not 
long  afterwards  altered  to  that  of  "  Oriental  and 
Greek  Literature."  From  his  family  inheritance 
he  made  a  most  important  gift  to  the  seminary  of 
the  body  of  land  in  the  citjr  of  New  York  on  which 
it  is  located,  comprehending  the  entire  space  be- 
tween Ninth  ana  Tenth  avenues  and  TwentieUi 
and  Twenty-first  streets,  with  the  water-right  on 
the  Hudson  belonging  to  it. 
Professor  Moore  has  lightened  his  learned  la- 


bors in  the  seminary  by  the  eorapottti<Mi  of  dih 
merons  poems  from  lime  to  time,  chiefly  expros- 


uttwtrvt-  G,  Moort. 


sions  of  home  thoughts  and  affections,  with  a  turn 
for  humor  as  well  as  senUment,  the  reflections  of 
a  genial,  amiable  nature.  They  were  collected 
by  the  author  in  a  volume  in  1844,  which  he  de- 
dicated to  his  children.  Though  occasional  com- 
positions they  are  polisheil  in  stvle,  the  author 
declaring  in  his  preraoe  that  he  does  not  pay  his 
readers  *^  so  ill  a  compliment  as  to  offer  the  con- 
tents of  this  volume  to  their  view  as  the  mere 
amusements  of  my  idle  hours;  eflusions  thrown 
off  without  care  or  meditation,  as  thou^  the  re- 
fuse of  my  thoughts  were  good  enough  for  them. 
On  the  contrary,  some  of  the  pieces  have  cost 
me  much  time  and  thought ;  and  1  have  oompo^ 
them  all  as  carefully  and  correctly  as  1  could."* 
The  longest  of  these  poems  is  entitled  A  Trip  to 
Saratoga^  a  pleasant  narrative  and  sentjinental 
account  of  a  family  journey.  Others  are  very 
agreeable  ven  ds  $oeUte^  commonly  as^sociated 
with  some  amusing  theme.  One,  a  sketch  of  sa 
old  Dutch  legend  greatly  cherished  in  all  genuine 
New  York  families,  has  become  a  general  favorite 
wherever  it  is  known.    It  is 

▲  miT  nOM  0T.  KICBOLAA. 

Twos  the  night  before  CbriBtmud,  when  all  throagli 

the  house 
Not  a  creature  was  stirring,  not  even  a  mouse : 
The  stockings  were  hung  by  the  chimney  with  csre. 
In  hopes  that  St.  Nicholas  soon  would  he  there: 
The  cnildren  were  nestled  all  snug  m  their  bed?. 
While  visions  of  sugar-plums  danced  in  their  head?; 
And  Mamma  in  her  'kerchief,  and  1  in  my  cap. 
Had  just  settled  Obr  brains  for  a  long  wintei's  nap; 
When  out  on  the  lawn  there  arose  such  a  cbtter, 
I  sprang  from  the  bed  to  see  what  was  the  matter. 
Away  to  the  window  I  flew  like  a  flash. 
Tore  open  the  shutters  and  threw  up  the  sash. 
The  moon  on  the  breast  of  the  new-fallen  ?now. 
Gave  the  lustre  of  mid-day  to  objects  below. 
When,  w^At  to  my  wonderins  eyes  stbould  appear, 
But  a  miniature  sleigh,  and  eight  tiny  rein-oeer. 
With  a  little  old  driver,  lo  lively  and  ouick, 
I  knew  in  a  moment  it  must  be  St  Nick. 
More  rajMd  than  eagles  his  coursers  they  came, 
And  he  whistled,  and  shouted,  and  called  them  hy 

name; 
"  Now,  If  other  I  now,  Dancer  1  now,  Pramcer,  swl 

Vixen! 
On,  Comet  t  on,  Cupid  I  on,  Donder  and  BliUen! 
To  the  top  of  the  porch  1  to  the  top  of  the  wall ! 
Now  dash  away  I  dash  away !  dash  away  all  !* 
As  dry  leaves  tnat  before  the  wild  hurricane  fly. 
When  thev  meet  with  an  obstacle,  mount  to  the  ^kj ; 
So  up  to  tiie  house-top  the  coursers  they  flew. 
With  the  sleigh  fiill  of  toys,  and  St  Nicholas  toa 
And  then,  in  a  twinkling,  I  heard  on  the  roof. 
The  prancing  and  pawing  of  each  little  hoo^ 
As  I  drew  in  my  head,  and  was  turning  around, 
Down  the  chimney  St  Nicholas  came  with  a  bomnl 
He  was  dressed  all  in  fur,  from  his  heiid  to  his  foot 
And  his  clothes  were  all  tarnished  with  ashes  and 

soot; 
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A  handle  of  toys  he  had  flung  on  his  hack. 

And  he  looked  like  a  pedlar  just  opening  hU  pack. 

His  eyes — how  they  twinkled  1   nis  dimplee  how 

merry  I 
His  cheeks  were  like  roses,  his  nose  like  a  cherry  t 
His  droll  Uttle  mouth  was  drawn  up  like  a  bow. 
And  the  beard  of  his  chin  was  as  wnite  as  the  snow ; 
The  stump  of  a  pipe  he  held  tight  in  his  teeth, 
And  the  smoke  it  encircled  his  head  like  a  wireath ; 
He  had  a  broad  face  and  a  little  round  belly, 
That  shook  when  he  laughed,  like  a  bowlful  of  ielly. 
He  was  chubby  and  plump,  a  right  jolly  old  Jf, 
And  I  laughed  when  I  saw  him,  in  spite  of  myself; 
A  wink  of  his  eye  and  a  twist  of  his  head. 
Soon  gave  me  to  know  I  had  nothing  to  dread ; 
He  spoke  not  a  word,  but  went  straight  to  his  work. 
And  filled  all  the  stockings ;  then  turned  with  a  jerk, 
And  laying  his  finger  aside  of  his  nose, 
And  giving  a  nod,  up  the  chimney  he  rose; 
He  sprang  to  his  sleigh,  to  his  team  gave  a  whistle, 
And  away  thej  all  flew  like  the  down  of  a  thistle. 
But  I  heard  him  exclaim,  ere  he  drove  out  of  sight, 
*'  Sappy  Christmas  to  all,  and  to  all  a  good  nigW" 

P.  S  KEY. 

Fbakois  Soott  Key  was  bom  in  Frederick  Coonty, 
Maryland,  August  1,  1779.  His  father,  John 
Ross  Key,  an  officer  in  the  amiy  in  the  Revolu- 
tionary war,  was  a  descendant  from  some  of  the 
earliest  settlers  of  the  province. 


•SOIIO. 


When  the  warrior  returns  from  the  battle  afar. 
To  the  home  and  the  country  he  nobly  defended, 
Oh !  warm  be  the  welcome  to  gladden  his  ear, 
And  loud  be  the  joy  that  his  perils  are  ended. 
In  the  full  tide  of  song  let  his  name  roll  along, 
To  the  feast  flowing  board  let  us  gratefully  throng, 
Where  mixed  with  the  olive  the  laurel  shall  wave, 
And  form  a  bright  wreath  for  the  brows  of  the  brave. 


The  son  was*  educated  at  St.  John^s  College, 
Annapolis,  and,  after  completing  his  course, 
studied  law  in  the  office  of  his  uncle,  Philip  B. 
Key,  at  Annapolis,  and,  in  1801,  commenced  the 
practice  of  the  profession  at  Fredericktown,  in  his 
native  county.  Some  years  after  he  removetl  to 
Washington,  where  he  became  District  Attorney 
of  the  ciiy,  and  there  remained  until  his  death, 
January  11,  1848. 

Mr.  Key  was  the  author,  in  addition  to  the  Star- 
Spangled  Banner,  of  a  few  other  songs  and  devo- 
tional pieces.  His  poems  were  written  without 
any  view  to  publication,  on  some  passing  topic  for 
his  own  and  the  gratification  of  his  fiiends.  They 
were  noted  down  on  odd  scraps  of  paper,  backs  of 
letters,  &c.,  a  piece  of  several  verses  beinff  often 
on  as  many  separate  slips  of  paper,  and  were 
seldom  revised  by  the  author. 

We  are  indebted  for  a  copy  of  the  Star-Spangled 
Banner  from  the  anthor^s  manuscript,  and  for  the 
Hymn  for  the  Fourth  of  July,  and  the  Song 
written  on  the  return  of  Decatur,  both  of  which 
are  now  for  the  first  time  printed,  to  the  poet's 
aon-in-law,  Mr.  Charles  Howard,  of  Baltimore, 


Columbians !  a  band  of  thy  brothers  behold. 

Who  claim  the  reward  of  thy  hearts*  warm  emotion. 

When  thy  cause,  when  thine  honor  urged  onward 

the  bold. 
In    vain  frowned   the  desert,  in  vain   raged   the 

ocean. 
To  a  fkr  distant  shore,  to  the  battlers  wild  roar. 
They  rushed,  thy  fair  fiune  and  thy  rights  to  secure ; 
Then  mixed  with  the  olive  the  laurel  shall  wave. 
And  form  a  bright  wreath  for  the  brows  of  the  brave. 

In  the  conflict  resistless  each  toil  they  endured, 
*  fill  their  foes  fled  dismayed  from  the  war's  desolation ; 
And  pale  beamed  the  crescent,  its  splendor  obscured 
By  the  light  of  the  star-spangled  nag  of  our  nation. 
Where  each  radiant  star  gleamed  a  meteor  of  war. 
And  the  turbaned  heads  bowed  to  its  terrible  glare. 
Now  mixed  with  tlie  olive  the  laurel  shall  wave. 
And  form  a  bright  wreath  for  the  brow  of  tlie  brave. 

Our  fathers  who  stand  on  the  summit  of  fame, 
Shall  exultingly  hear  of  their  sons  the  proud  stor^, 
How  their  young  bosonu  glowed  witn  the  patriot 

flame, 
How  they  fought,  how  they  fell,  in  the  blaze  of  their 

glory. 
How  triumphant  they  rodeo*er  the  wondering  flood. 
And  stained  the  blue  waters  with  Infidel  blood ; 
How  mixed  with  the  olive  the  laurel  did  wave. 
And  formed  a  bright  wreath  for  the  brows  of  the  brave. 

Then  welcome  the  warrior  returned  from  afar 
To  the  home  and  the  country  he  nobly  defended. 
Let  the  thanks  due  to  valor  now  gladden  his  ear, 
And  loud  be  the  joys  that  his  perils  are  ended. 
In  the  full  tide  of  song  let  his  fame  roll  alone, 
To  the  feast  flowing  IxMird  let  us  gratefully  throng. 
Where  mixed  '^ith  the  olive  the  laurel  shall  wave. 
And  form  a  bright  wreath  for  the  brows  of  the  brave. 

THB  STAB-SPANG  LSD  BAKNBB.^ 

Oh  I  say  can  you  see  by  the  dawn's  early  light. 
What  so  prpudly  we  hailed  at  the  twilight's  last 

gleaming — 
Whose  broad  stripes  and  bright  stars  through  the 

perilous  jiglit, 
O'er  the  ramparts  we  watched,  were  so  gallantly 

streaming ! 
And  the  rocket's  red  glare,  the  bombs  bursting  in  air. 
Gave  proof  through  the  night  that  our  flug  was 

stul  there ; 
O !  say  doe^that  star-spangled  banner  yet  wi^ve 
O'er  the  land  of  the  free,  and  the  home  of  the  brave  I 

On  that  shore  dimly  seen  through  the  mists  of  the 

deep, 
Where    the  foe's    haughty  host  in  dread   silence 

reposes, 
What  IS  that  which  the  breeze,  o'er  the  towering 

steep. 
As  it  fitrally  blows,  now  conceals,  now  discloses  f 
Now  it  catches  the  gleam  of  the  morning's  first  beam. 
In  full  glory  reflecte4»  now  shines  on  the  stream ; 


/*  This  song  WHS  composed  under  the  following  circamstances : 
— A  gentleman  hud  left  Baltimurc,  with  a  flag  of  trace,  fur  the 

Eur  pose  of  getting  relea8«^  from  the  British  fleet  a  fHend  of 
la,  who  had  been  captured  at  Marlborough.  He  wont  as  ikras 
the  mouth  of  the  PatuxenLand  was  not  pomtltted  to  return, 
lest  the  intended  attack  on  Baltimore  should  be  disclosed.  He 
was  therefore  brought  up  the  baj  to  the  mouth  of  the  Fatapsoo, 
whore  the  flag-veAsel  was  kept  under  the  guns  of  a  fH^te; 
and  he  was  oompelled  to  witness  the  bommirdment  of  Fort 
M^Henry,  which  the  Admiral  had  boasted  he  would  carry  in  a 
few  hours,  and  that  the  city  must  fall.  He  watched  the  flag  at 
the  fort  through  the  whole  day,  with  an  an.xiety  that  can  bo 
better  felt  than  described,  until  the  night  prevented  him 
from  seeing  it  In  the  night  he  watched  tlie  bomb-shells,  and 
at  early  dawn  his  eye  was  again  greeted  by  the  flag  of  his 
oonntry.— jr'C7a/fv*«  I^atkmal  Sangt,  tti.  22& 
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Tis  the  star-spaogled  banner,  O  long  nuiy  it  wave 
O'er  the  land  of  the  free,  and  the  home  of  the  brave. 

And  where  is  that  band  who  so  ▼autitingly  swore 
That  the  havoc  of  war  and  the  battle's  confusion 
A  home  and  a  comitry  should  leave  us  no  more  f 
Their  blood  has  washed  out  their  foul  footsteps* 

pollution. 
No  refuge  could  save  the  hireling  and  slave 
From  the  terror  of  flight,  or  the  gloom  of  the  grave ; 
And  the  star-spangled  banner  in  triomph  doth  wave 
O'er  the  land  o(  the  free,  and  the  home  of  the  brave. 

Oh !  thus  be  it  ever,  when  freemen  shall  stand 
Between  their  loved  homes  and  the  war's  desolation, 
Blest  with  victory  and  peace,  may  the  heaven- 
rescued  land 
Praise  the  power  that  hath  made  and  preserved  us  a 

nation. 
Ilien  conquer  we  must,  when  our  cause  it  is  just. 
And  this  be  our  motto—"  In  God  is  our  trust" — 
And  the  star-spangled  banner  in  triumph  shall  wave 
O'er  the  land  of  the  free,  and  the  home  of  the  bruv«. 

■nor  voa  ram  rouRn  or  jult. 

Before  the  Lord  we  bow, 

The  God  who  reigns  above. 
And  rules  the  world  below. 
Boundless  in  power  and  love. 
Our  thanks  we  bring, 
In  jov  and  prai«c. 
Our  hearts  we  raise. 
To  Ueaven's  bright  King. 

The  nation  thou  hast  blest 

May  well  thy  love  declare. 
From  foes  and  fears  at  rest. 
Protected  by  thy  care. 
For  Uiis  fair  land. 
For  this  bright  day. 
Our  thanks  we  pay. 
Gifts  of  thy  hand. 

Our  fathers  sought  thee,  Lord, 

And  on  thy  help  relied  ; 
Thou  heardest,  and  gavest  the  word. 
And  all  their  nee<u  supplied. 
Led  by  thy  hand 
To  victory, 
They  hailed  a  free 
And  rescued  land. 

Qod  of  our  lives!  that  hand    * 

Be  now  as  then  displayed. 
To  give  this  favored  land 
Thy  never-failiiig  aid. 
Still  may  it  be 
Thy  fixed  abode  \ 
Be  thou  our  God, 
Thy  people  we. 

May  every  mountain  height. 
Each  vale  and  forest  green. 
Shine  in  thy  word's  pure  light. 
And  its  rich  fruits  be  seen  1 
May  every  tongue 
Be  tuned  to  praise, 
And  join  to  raise 
A  grateful  song. 

Earth !  hear  thy  Maker's  voice, 

The  great  Redeemer  own ; 
Believe,  obey,  rejoice, 
Bright  is  the  promised  crown. 
Cast  down  thy  pride, 
.    Thy  sin  deplore. 
And  bow  before 
The  Crucified, 


And  when  in  power  He  eonea, 

O  may  our  native  land. 
From  all  its  rending  tomba, 
Send  forth  a  glorious  band. 
A  ooantlees.thraog, 
Evtf  to  sing. 
To  Heaven's  high  King, 
Salvation's  song. 

AMBBIOAK  ACADEMY  OF  ABTSl 

Thx  American  Academy  of  Arts  and 
was  foonded  at  Boston,  1780,  and  was  the  second 
institatioo  of  its  class  in  the  conntry.  Its  objects, 
as  expressed  in  its  charter,  are  ^  to  promote  and 
encourage  the  knowledge  of  the  antiquities  of 
America,  and  of  the  natural  history  of  the  coun- 
try, and  to  determine  the  uses  to  which  the  va- 
rious natural  productions  of  the  country-  may  be 
applied,  to  promote  and  encourage  medical  <]is- 
ooveries,  mathematical  disquibitions,  philosophical 
inquiries  and  experim^its,  meteorological  aad 
geographical  observations  and  improvements  in 
agriculture,  arts,  manufactures,  and  commerce; 
and,  in  fine,  to  cultivate  every  art  and  sd^ice 
which  may  tend  to  advance  the  interest,  honor, 
^gnity,  and  happiness  ci  a  free,  independent,  and 
virtuous  people." 

The  number  of  members  cannot  be  less  than 
forty  or  more  than  two  hundred,  and  four  stated 
meetings  are  to  be  held  every  year. 

The  Presidency  of  the  institution  has  been  hdd 
in  succession  by  the  following  eminent  gentlemen: 
James  Bowdoin,  John  Adama,  Edwara  A^Holy- 
oke,  John  Q.  Adams,  Nathaniel  Bowditcn,  and 
John  Pickering,  all  of  whom  have  been  already 
noticed  in  these  pages.  We  have  also  spoken  of 
Count  Rumford,*  whose  foundation  by  bequest  of 
a  fund,  in  the  control  of  the  Academy,  for  the 
enoonragement  of  researches  in  heat  and  light,  has 
been  of  material  service  in  advancing  its  obJectSL 
The  first  volume  of  Memoirs  was  published  in 
1 786.  Four  volumes  have  since  appeared,  all  of  a- 
uniform  quarto  size.  Among  the  contributors  we 
meet  with  the  names  of  President  Kirkland,  J.  E. 
Worcester,  Nnttall  the  ornithologist,  Dr^Holyoke, 
James  Bowdoin,  President  Willard,  and  Profestvr 
Williams  of  Harvard,  James  Winthrop,  Jeremy 
Belknap,  Caleb  Oannett,  Edward  Wigg^esworth, 
NoahA\  ebster,TheophiIus  Pan^ons,  the  mv.  Joseph 
M'Kean,  President  of  Bowdoin  College,  Dr.  Bow- 
ditch,  Professor  John  Farrar,  Thaddeos  Mason 
Harris,  Benjamin  Pierce,  John  Pickering,  and 
David  H.  8torer.  Dr.  Jacob  Bigelow  is  at  pre- 
sent the  presiding  ofiicer  of  the  sodety.  A 
donation  of  $10,000  has  been  recently  received 
from  the  executors  of  the  hUe  Samuel  Afipieton, 
being  part  of  a  fimd  bequeathed  by  that  gentle- 
man to^mblic  objects. 

SDfON  OREENLEAF. 

This  eminent  legal  writer  was  bom  in  Newbmy- 
port,  Mass.,  December  6,  1788.  His  father  was 
a  captain  in  the  Revc^ataonary  army,  and  on  his 
mothered  side  he  was  connected  with  the  hm\lj 
of  the  late  Chief  Justice  Parsons.  While  be  was 
yetqaito  young,  his  father  removed  to  Miune,aiHl 
when  he  was  eighteen  years  old,  he  entered  as  a 
law  student  the  office  of  Ezekiel  Whitman,  E^^ 
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of  ITew  Glonoester— since  Chief  Justice  of  Maine 
— where  he  remained  three  years.  In  1806  he 
married,  and  began  the  practice  of  the  law  in 
Standish,  Maine,  whence,  after  a  residence  of  six 
months,  he  removed  to  Gray,  where  he  remained 
twelve  years.  In  1818  he  removed  to  Portland. 
In  1820,  upon  Maine  becoming  a  state,  and  the 
establishment  of  the  Supreme  Court,  he  was  ap- 
pointed Reporter  of  its  decisions.  He  held  that 
office  until  1832,  when  he  was  superseded  by  a 
political  opponent  His  reports,  and  especially 
the  later  volumes,  are  considered  by  the  profession 
models  of  judicial  reports.  He  was  at  this  time 
one  of  the  foremost  of  the  Maine  bar,  and  had  an 
extensive  practice.  He  remained  in  Portland  one 
year  afterwards,  and  in  1888,  upon  the  death  of 
Professor  Ashmun,  he  was  appointed  Royal  Pro- 
fessor of  Law  in  the  Dane  Law  School,  which 
office  he  held  until  1846,  when  he  was  transferred 
to  the  Dane  Professorship,  then  vacant  by  the 
death  of  Judge  Story.  He  held  this  professorship 
but  two  years,  when,  in  1848,  his  failing  strength 
becoming  wholly  unequal  to  its  accumulated  and 
poorly  requited  labors,  he  resigned  the  place.  Ais 
release  from  care  and  toil  was  followed  by  an  im- 
mediate amendment  of  his  health ;  and  he  was 
enabled  to  devote  himself  to  the  preparation  of 
his  law  books. 

The  Law  School  at  Cambridge  is  indebted  for  its 
success  to  no  one  of  its  many  able  professors  more 
than  to  Mr.  Greenieaf.  Before  Judge  Story  and 
Mr.  Greenieaf  united  their  labors,  it  had  been  made 
a  roBpectable  school  by  the  efforts  of  Stearns  and 
Ashmun.  The  extended  and  well  deserved  repu- 
tation of  Judge  Story  as  a  jurist  and  a  profound 
lawyer,  attracted  large  numbers  of  young  men  to 
the  school,  and  by  his  glow  and  fervor,  he  awakened 
in  them  a<-pirations  for  the  higher  attainments  of 
the  profession ;  but  it  was  the  gentle  and  affection- 
ate, yet  decided  and  controlling,  manner  of  Mr. 
Greenieaf,  who  had  always  the  direction  of  the 
internal  affairs  of  the  school,  and  for  many  months 
in  each  year  during  the  alisence  of  Judge  Story 
at  Washington,  and  on  his  circuits,  its  entire  con- 
trol and  management  and  instruction,  which, 
connected  with  the  respect  which  bis  extensive 
learning,  his  extraordinary  aptness  to  teach,  and 
his  power  of  attracting  and  holding  the  attention 
of  the  .students,  kept  the  young  men  together, 
satisfied  and  harmonious.  By  til  those  who  had 
the  good  fortune  to  be  his  pupils,  his  death  is  felt 
as  a  personal  loss. 

Before  coming  to  Cambridge,  Mr.  Greenieaf 
was  an  author  of  law  books.  JSesides  his  reports, 
nine  volumes  in  number,  he  published  in  1821  a 
volume  of  over-l*uled  cases;  in  1842  the  first 
vcliiueof  his  work  on  Evidence;  in  1846  the 
second  volume;  and  in  1858  the  third  and  con- 
cluding volume.  The  first  volume  has  reached  the 
sevonUi  edition ;  the  second,  the  fourth ;  and  the 
tliird,  the  second  edition.  In  1846 -he  published 
an  aimotated  edition  of  Cruisers  Digest  of  Real 
Law.  Of  his  position  as  a  law  writer,  a  distin- 
guished judge  has  said :  ^  Among  those  eminent 
lawyers  who  have  never  held  judicial  station,  the 
name  and  opinion  of  Mr.  Greenieaf  stand  highest 
as  authority  in  alj^  matters  of  law.  He  gained  this 
high  position  bv  mcessant  and  devoted  labor  in 
his  profession.^'  He  also  published  in  1846  a 
volume  entitied,  An  Examination  of  the  Tcsti-  \ 


monu  of  the  Ibur  thangslists  hy  the  RuUa  of 
jEhidenee  administered  in  the  Courts  of  Jtietiee^ 
with  an  Account  of  the  Trial  of  Jems,  The  pre- 
paration of  this  was  be^un  as  early  as  1817,  and 
It  has  been  republished  m  England. 

Besides  these  works,  he  published  others  of  less 
size  and  importance,  and  of  more,  temporary 
value,  and  he  also  contributed  notunfrequentiy  to 
periodical  literature. 

He  was  never  a  politician.  He  was  once  elected 
to  the  Maine  legislature,  but  there  devoted  him- 
self chiefly  to  amendments  of  the  statute  law  of 
the  state. 

He  was  an  npright  man  and  a  devout  Christian. 
His  death  was  sudden.  He  retired  to  rest  in  per- 
fect health ;  was  soon  seen  to  be  ailing ;  medical 
aid  was  called,  but  before  it  arrived  he  had  gone 
to  his  long  sleep.  He  left  the  wife  of  his  youth  a 
widow ;  and  of  a  large  fisunily  of  children,  two 
sons  and  two  daughters  survive  him.* 


BEVERLEY  TUC3KEB, 

The  son  of  the  einineut  juri«?t,  St.  George  Tucker, 
was  bom  at  Matoax,  Virginia,  Sept.  6,  1784. 
He  was  educated  at  Willinmsburgh,  where  his 
father  took  up  his  residence  in  the  son's  child- 
hood. Having  completed  his  course  at  William 
and  Mary,  he  prosecuted  the  study  of  the  law ; 
married  in  1809,  and  reitaoved  to  Charlotte 
county,  where  he  resided  till.hia  removal  to  Mis- 
souri in  1815,  of  which  state  he  became  a  resi- 
dent, and  where  he  was  apiK)inted  judge. 


y^.  y/6t^^ 


He  passed  fifteen  years  in  the  West,  when  he  re- 
turned to  Virginia.  On  the  Fourth  of  July,  1834, 
he  was  elected  by  the  Board  of  Visitors  to  the 

{)rofessorship  of  law  in  William  and  Mary  Col- 
ege,  which  he  held  till  his  death,  which  occurred 
on  a  summer  tour  in  the  state  at  Winchester,  Au- 
gust 26, 1851. 

The  writings  of  Judge  Tucker  are,  his  work  on 
Pleading,  his  lectiiren  on  Government,  his  three 
novels  of  George  Balcombe,  the  Partisan  Leader, 
and  Gertrude,  and  his  contributions  to  the  South- 
ern Review.  He  had  begun  shortly  l»efore  his 
death  a  life  of  his  relative,  John  Randolph,  and 
also  left  among  his  unfinished  MSS.  parts  of  a 
dramatic  pixxluction. 

We  are  indebted  to  a  letter  fW)m  his  intimate 
*fnend  Wilfiam  Gilmore  Siinins,  for  the  follow- 
ing familiar  notices  of  his  character  and  writings. 
"  He  was  a  brave  old  Virginia  gentleman,  a  stern 
States  Right  Doctrinaire,  intense  of  feeling,  jea- 
lous of  right,  and  with  an  eager  sense  of  wrong  and 
iiyury.  He  was  jealous  as  a  politician,  like  his 
brother  John  Randolph,  and  had  many  of  the 
characteristics  of  that  fiery  politician,  as  his 
speech  at  the  Nashville  Convention  witnesses, 
where  his  invective,  more  elaborate  and  polished 
than  that  of  Randolph,  was  quite  as  terrible.    His 


*  We  are  Indebted  for  thto  notloe  to  the  obttuarr  of  the 
Amertcao  Almaoac  for  1860.  It  Is  evidently  prep«red  by  one 
who  know  Jadge  Qreealeaf,  and  wo  have  preaerved  ito  lan- 
guage entire. 
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pditioal  tenetB  are  folly  displayed  in  his  Lectures 
<m  Government. 

^^  In  his  style  I  rewd  him  as  one  <^  the  best 
prose  writers  in  the  United  States,  at  once  rich, 
flowing,  and  classical ;  ornate  and  copion8,yet  pore 
and  chaste ;  full  of  energy,  yet  full  of  grace ;  in- 
tense, yet  stattily ;  passionate,  yet  never  with  a 
forfeiture  of  dignity. 

"  His  novel  of  George  Balcombeisabold,  highly 
spirited,  and  very  graceihl  bottler  story,  true  to  the 
hfe,  a  tine  picture  of  society  and  manners  on  the 
frontier — animated  and  foil  of  interest  It  lacked 
color  or  warmth  of  tone,  wanting  the  softening 
effects  of  fancy,  though  not  without  imagination. 
Rea'-on  was  his  predominant  faculty.  There  was 
a  sternness  in  his  writings,  a  directness  and  an  in- 
tensity, which  show  the  author  disdain^l  in  the 
pursuit  of  his  object  of  all  the  flowers  of  the  way- 
side. When  he  deals  with  the  pathetic,  he  rather 
sports  with  it.  This  is  the  one  chief  qoaliflcation 
of  the  merits  of  the  book,  which  is  one  of  the  most 
Tigorous  of  American  novels  as  a  narrative  of  ac- 
tion and  the  delineation  of  mental  power." 

The  PartUan  LetideT*  is  a  curious  anticipative 
political  history,  published  in  1837 ;  the  scene  is 
laid  in  Virginia  in  1849,  twelve  years  ahead. 
Van  Buren  is  represented  in  his  third  presiden- 
tial term  at  the  head  of  a  consolidated  govern- 
ment, with  the  forms  of  a  republic  and  the  powers 
of  a  monarchy.  Tlie  Southern  states,  with  the 
exception  of  Virginia,  have  seceded.  Its  design 
was  to  show  wlint  the  novelist  thought  fit  to 
8U[)po6e  the  probable  effects  of  the  Van  Buren 
party  continuing  in  power,  in  the  destruction  of 
the  Constitution,  the  dissolution  of  the  Union,  and 
the  conflict  of  small  Republics  which  would  fol- 
low. 

Gertrude^  an  original  notsl,  appeared  in  the 
Southern  Literary  Messenger,  for  1811-15. 

Of  Professor  Tucker's  discharge  of  his  college  du- 
ties at  William  and  Mary,  we  learn  from  Professor 
Totten  that  his  force  of  character  "made  a  strong 
impression  on  the  mindsof  his  pupils.  The  greater 
part  adopted  his  views  on  all  hubjects  in  which 
ne  instructed  them.  He  had  an  original  and 
what  might  be  called  an  executive  mind.  He 
was  exceedingly  happy  in  his  illustrations,  and 
seldom  presented  the  most  common  idea  in  the 
same  form  with  others.  His  conversation  had  in 
consequence  an  unusual  attraction.  He  had  a 
warm  heart,  was  cordially  loved  by  his  friends, 
and  as  cordially  hated  by  his  enemies. 

"  Christianity  occupied  his  attention  greatly  in 
his  later  years.  He  wrote  down  his  seasonings 
as  he  advanced  in  the  investigation.  He  gavem^ 
these  papers  to  read,  and  I  was  much  interested 
in  tracing  the  progress  of  a  powerfnl  and  original 
intellect  in  its  course  from  doubt  to  the  most 
child-like  confiding  faith.  For  many  years  pre- 
ceding his  death,  he  was  a  devout  and  exemplary 
Christian."t 

HENBT  OOLMAN. 

Henry  Colman,  a  prominent  writer  on  agricul- 
ture, was  bom  in  Boston,  September  12,  1785. 
After  completing  his  collegiate  course  at  Dart- 


•  The  Partinn  Leader,  a  Tale  of  the  Fotnre,  by  Edward  Wil- 
Ham  Sydney.  Wasblnirton  Cltr.    James  Caxton.'lSST. 
t  Ma  Letter  of  Pro£  Silas  totten,  March  15, 1&5& 


month  in  1606,  he  studied  theology,  and 
ordained  June  17,  1807,  minister  of  a  Congrega- 
tional church  at  Hingham,  where  he  was  t^ao 
engaged  as  the  teach^  of  a  school  In  1820  he 
resigned  his  charge  and  removed  to  Boston,  where 
he  remained,  principaOy  employed  as  a  teacher, 
until  February,  1825,  when  he  removed  to  Sakm 
to  take  chai^  o(  a  new  Unitarian  cfanrcb  and 
congregation  formed  for  the  express  porpoee  of 
securing  his  services.  He  remained  in  this  place, 
performing  its  functions  with  great  acceptability, 
and  increasing  his  already  extensive  reputation 
as  a  preacher,  until  his  resignation  in  cooseqjoGDOd 
of  in  health,  December,  1831. 


Mr.  Colman  now  established  himself  on  a  him 
on  the  banks  of  the  Connecdcnt,  and  gave  hb 
whole  attention  to  his  favorite  purstiit  of  agricnl- 
tui'e.  The  reputation  of  his  experiments  said  snc- 
cessful  culture,  and  of  his  oontributions  to  agri- 
cultural Joumala,  became  extended,  and  on  the 
establishment  of  an  agricultural  commissioner  by 
the  state  of  Massachusetts,  he  was  app<Hnted  to 
the  oflBce  by  Governor  Everett 

Mr.  Colman  pursued  the  duties  ol  this  trust  with 
unwearied  energy  and  industry,  and  after  an  ex- 
tensive tour  throughout  the  state,  and  the  pubH- 
cation  of  several  Reports,  in  the  autumn  of  1842 
sailed  for  Europe  to  continue  his  investigations. 
The  ensuing  six  years  were  passed  in  a  tour  Sirough 
Great  Britain  and  the  continent,  the  results  of 
which  were  given  to  the  public  on  his  return  in 
1848  in  his  Agriculture  and  Rural  Economy  of 
France^  Belgium^  MoUand,  and  Switserland; 
European  Agriculture  and  Rural  Economy^  two 
volmnes ;  and  European  Life  and  Mannert  in  Lei- 
ten  to  Friend*^  two  volumes,  works  which  exhibit 
to  advantage  his  powers  as  a  writer  as  w^  as 
observer. 

In  1849  Mr.  Cohnan  returned  to  Europe  in  tiie 
hope  of  restoring  his  health,  which  had  now  be- 
come much  impaired.  The  result  was  nnaueoess- 
fbl,  as  his  death  occurred  soon  after  his  arrival,  at 
Islington,  on  the  14th  of  August 

In  addition  to  his  agricultural  works  Mr.  Col- 
man was  the  author  of  two  volumes  of  sermons, 
published  during  the  period  of  his  active  ministe- 
rial labors. 

HENBT  LEE. 

Henbt  Leb,  the  author  of  a<  spirited  work  on 
Napoleon,  and  of  a  pungent  volume  on  Jefferson, 
was  the  son  of  General  Henry  Lee  of  the  Revo- 
lution, by  his  first  wife  Matilda,  daughter  of 
Ci»lonel  PhiKp  Tredwell  Lee,  who  was  loiig  a 
member  of  the  King^s  Council,  and  tiie  elder 
brother  of  the  two  signers  of  the  Dedaratiim  of 
Independence,  Richard  Henry  Lee  and  Frauds 
Lightfoot  Lee,  of  Dr.  Arthur  Lee,  who  served  his 
country  during  the  Revolution  in  several  diplo- 
matic appointments,  and  of  William  Lee,  who 
was  an  alderman  of  London  when  that  struggle 
commenced,  but  who  heartily  joined  hia  brothen 
in  maintdning  it,  and  afterwards  became  tiie 
American  Minister  at  the  Hague. 


SAMUEL  a  DRAKE. 
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Henry  Lee  was  bom  at  Stratford,  Westmore- 
land Ck)unty,  Virginia,  1787,  in  the:*ame  room  dis- 
tinguished as  the  birthplaoe  of  two  of  the  signers 
of  the  Declaration  just  mentioned.  He  was  edu- 
cated at  William  and  Mary,  where  he  became  an 
excellent  Latin  scholar,  and  developed  a  taste  for 
letters  which  accompanied  him  through  life. 
During  the  war  of  1812  he  was  appointed  by 
Madison  a  Mj\jor  in  the  twelfth  regiment,  de- 
signed chiefly  for  interior  defence,  but  soon  went 
to  the  Canadian  frontier  as  Aide  to  General  Wil- 
kinson, and  afterwards  served  Oeneral  Lsard  in 
the  same  capacity. 

On  his  return  from  Canada  he  met  the  late 
Edinburgh  Reviewer,  Jeffrey,  in  New  York,  then 
at  the  heigRt  of  his  reputation.  They  were  both 
possessed  of  brilliant  conversational  powers,  and 
their  meeting  was  the  delight  of  the  many  enter- 
tainments where  they  came  together. 

At  the  dose  of  the  war,  Major  Lee  retired  from 
the  army,  and  married  Miss  Ann  M'Carty,  whase 
estate  adjoined  his  own  paternal  Stratford,  where 
he  lived  many  years,  nioref  devoted  to  hunting 
than  farming ;  when  only  the  odd  hours  of  good 
days,  and  the  dull  ones  of  wet  weather,  were 
amnsed  with  books.  The  correspondent  to  whom 
we  are  indebted  for  these  details  of  his  life,  men- 
tions as  an  anecdote  of  his  skill  with  the  rifle, 
that  he  htis  often  killed  two  wild  ducks  at  one 
shot,  by  firing  as  they  swam  slowly  by  each 
^ther  exactly  as  their  necks  came  within  the 
range  of  a  single  ball. 

He  was  first  impelled  to  literary  labor  by 
Judge  William  Johnson^s  Life  of  General  Greene. 
That  work  was  deemed  by  him  so  unjust  to  his 
father's  fame,  and  that  of  his  brave  legion,  that 
he  resolved  to  defend  both,  which  he  did  with 
success  in  an  octavo  volume  entitled.  Campaign* 
of  1782  in  thb  Carolinas,'^  published  in  1824. 
Major  Lee  having  been  by  education  and  convic- 
tion attached  to  the  Federal  school,  was  politi- 
cally proscribed  by  the  dominant,  so  called,  demo- 
cratic party.  On  the  nomination  of  Jackson, 
h«)wever,  who  had  in  1812  opposed  this  proscrip- 
tion, he  became  one  of  the  most  influential  advo- 
cates for  his  election,  in  a  series  of  essays  which 
he  published  in  his  behalf. 

He  was  appointed  by  Jackson  as  Consul  at 
Algiers,  whither  he  proceeded  in  1829,  but  his 
appointment  not  having  been  conflrmed  by  the 
Senate,  he  did  not  remain  there  a  year.  His  clas- 
sical recollections  induced  him  to  visit  Italy  on 
his  way  home,  and  in  Rome  he  saw  Madame 
Mdre,  the  mother  of  Napoleon.  His  lively  im- 
pressions of  the  Italian  campaigns  of  the  latter, 
and  his  admiration  for  the  hero,  indnoed  him  to 
attempt  a  vindication  of  his  chiu'acter  fh>m  slan- 
der, and  an  adequate  record  of- his  deeds.  He 
was  delayed  in  the  execution  of  this  congenial 
task  by  tlie  necessity  he  found  himself  under  of 
discharging  a  more  private  and  sacred  one.  He 
again  entered  the  n^d  as  the  defender  of  his 
father^s  memon^  from  assaults  in  the  published 
writings  of  Jefferson,  and  wrote  his  Oln&rvatiom 
on  the  WrUingB  of  Thomas  Jefferson^  published 


*  The  Oampalgn  of  1781  in  the  Ourotinaft;  with  remtrkB 
historical  and  critical  on  Johnson's  Life  of  Greene,  to  which  is 
added  an  appendix  of  orldnal  docaments  relatlnif  to  the  his- 
tory of  the  Bevohitlon.    By  H.  Lee.    PUUl    laMT   Svo. 


in  New  York  in  1832.*  As  a  controversial  woric 
this  was  written  with  ability,  its  arguments  se- 
curing the  admiration  of  Judge  Marshall.  The 
*^  Observations"  made  their  mark,  and  have  never 
been  directly  answered,  though  Tucker's  Life  of 
Jefferson  touches  on  the  topics  involved*  In  1845 
it  was  republished  with  ad^tional  notes  meeting 
Tucker's  remarks,  by  C.  C.  Lee,  Esq.,  of  Powha- 
tan. 

After  completing  this  work,  Mi^or  Lee  devoted 
himself  to^what  he  designed  to  be  a  life  of  the 
Emperor -Napoleon,  and  die  first  volume  was  pub- 
lished in  Paris  and  New  York  with  that  title  in 
1 836,t  bringing  the  narrative  to  the  year  1796.  An 
appendix  of  nearly  half  the  volume  is  occupied 
with  an  argumentative  examination  of  the  posi- 
tions of  Sir  Walter  Scott  in  his  History  of  Bona^ 
parte. 

Lee  died  before  a  second  volume  was  completed 
at  Paris,  January  80,  18374  After  his  death, 
the  first  volume  and  the  additional  matter  which 
he  had  prepared,  were  published  in  a  large  octavo 
in  London  and  Paris,  with  the  title,  The  Ltfe  of 
Napoleon  Bonaparte,  dovm  to  the  Peace  of  Tolen- 
tino^  and  the  close  of  his  Firet  Campaign  in 
Italy^ 

RioHABD  HsNBY  Lbe,  the  author  of  the  lives 
of  his  great  grandfather,  R.  U.  Lee,  and  of  his 
great  uncle.  Dr.  Arthur  Lee,  is  the  son  of  the  late 
Tredwell  Lee,  of  Loudon  County,  and  Flora,  the 
second  daughter  of  Colonel  Philip  Tredwell  Lee, 
of  Stratford,   Va.      He  studied  law,  and  after 

Eractising  in  the  profession  a  few  years,  betook 
imself  to  the  more  congenial  pursuit  of  letters, 
and  is  now*  a  Professor  in  Washington  College, 
Pennsylvania. 


SAMUEL  G.  DBAKS. 

Samuel  G.  Drake  was  born  October  10,  1798, 
at  Pittsfield,  N.  H.  He  was  educated  at  the  com- 
mon schools  of  the  neighborhood,  at  that  time 
held  only  during  a  few  winter  months.  At  the 
age  of  twenty  he  became  a  district  school  teacher. 


*  Observations  on  the  Writings  of  Thomis  Jefferson,  with 
partleular  reference  to  the  attack  thej  contain  on  the  memory 
of  the  late  Qeneral  Henry  Lee,  In  a  series  of  letters,  by  H.  Lee 
ofVliYdDla.    New  York.    1882. 

t  The  Life  of  the  Emperor  Napoleon,  with  an  Appendix, 
containing  an  Examination  of  Sir  Walter  Scott's  *'  Life  of  Na- 
poleon Bonaparte;'*  and  a  notice  of  the  prindnal  errors  of 
other  writers,  respecting  his  character  ana  conanct  By  H. 
Lee.  YoL  L  New  York :  Charles  de  Behr.  1885.  We  are  not 
aware  that  this  work  was  translated  into  French.  It  was  re^ 
oelTCd  by  eminent  Frenchmen,  as  the  Dnke  of  Bassano,  with 
great  fkvor.  General  Napier,  the  auttM>r  of  the  Peninsular 
OunMlgnsL  commended  ithlshly. 

X  The  following  notice  of  hto  death  appeared  in  GaUgnanCs 
(Paris)  Metsengar  at  the  time : — 

**  Death  of  Malor  HcDry  Lee,  anthor  of  the  Life  of  Napoleon, 
Ao,  &c  This  dlstingalshed  American  has  &Uen  a  victim  to 
the  epidemic  which  now  perrades  the  capital.  He  expired 
yesteraay  morning  after  mnch  saflisring,  fh>m  a  short  iilnees  of 
oompllciuted  influenza. 

'^  In  the  prime  of  life,  and  in  the  f^ll  Tlgor  of  a  well  cnltivat- 
ed  iDtellect,  the  riches  of  whl(^  MTe  already  contributed  to 
the  literature  of  the  age,  his  untiring  aaeidnity  has  been  sud- 
denly arrftsted  In  the  promising  career  in  which  his  hop^til 
friends  with  so  mnch  pieasnre  saw  him  Itot  advancing. 

**  While  letters  lose  in  him  a  seatons  yotary.  his  muneroos 
friends,  who  know  the  greatoess  of  soul  which  characterized 
bis  actions,  the  snavltv  of  his  temper,  his  modestv  and  urbanity 
of  manners,  wlU  mingle  their  tears  with  those  or  a  disconsolate 
widow,  and  long  regret  that  'that  hand  which  was  as  firm  in 
friendship  as  It  was.strong  In  battle'  baa  been  so  soon  palaML 
by  the  cold  grasp  of  deaUL** 


CrCLOPfDIA.C^  AHEEICAS  LITEBATL'RE. 


In  leSO  Hr.  Drake  e!>(abl)shed  the  antjqnarian 

book  store  in  Bostuii,  witli  which  hia  itaiue  has 
been  long  aod  fiivonibly  connected. 

Hie  labors  as  an  antiquarian  comnieticed  in 
1884,  as  editor  of  a  reprint  of  Colonel  CImrch's 
History  of  King  Philip's  War,  of  which  we  have 
alreadv  Bpoken.  This  was  followed  in  1333  by 
the  Tndiati  BiograpKy,'  and  in  1888  by  The 
Book  of  the  Indians,  or  a  Biography  aadJuUtory 
of  the  Indiaru  of  North  AmericA,  a  work  of 
much  research  and  information,  the  popdar  sac- 
cees  of  which  is  vouched  tor  by  the  eleven  editions 
which  have  been  pabiiaheil.t 

In  1S3S  Hr.  I>rake  publi^od  a  number  of  oon- 
teinporary  narralivee  of  the  early  colonial  ware, 
withthetitle.  2^0M//iiiMn(7Aronw/e.  In  1889 
he  prepared  Indian  Ci^tivitiet,  a  volume  of  the 
original  narratiTea  of  tlie  sufferers. 

In  1847  the  N«a  England  Ei*toHeal  and 
Omealfiffi'eal  Ragittar  was  commenced  by  Mr. 
Dnke,  by  whom  it  is  still  conducted,  under  the 
auspices  of  a  society  of  a  similar  title.  It  has 
already  done  much  for  family  and  local  hi<itory. 

In  1863  Ifr.  Drake  commenced  the  pablicutlun 
of  Ills  chief  work,  The  Eittory  of  Sotton.  It 
will  form  when  completed  (as  is  anticipated  with- 
in the  |)resent  veer),  a  lai^  octavo,  profiisely  il- 
lustrated with  portraits,  autographs,  and  views  of 
boitdiiigs  and  localities.  It  is  a  work  of  great  re- 
search, and  containa  much  original  information, 
particularly  in  reference  to  the  early  disonvery  of 
tha  New  England  coast,  which  has  already  been 
<rf  aervioa  to  writers  as  well  as  readers  of  history, 

HEHBT  H.  BRACKEN  RIDO& 

Hbshy  M.  Braokenbioqb  is  the  son  of  the  anthor 
of  Modern  Chivalry,  and  was  born  in  Pittsburg 
the  11th  of  May,  1786,  His  father  discovered  in 
him  very  early  indications  of  superior  inletleot, 
and  resolved  to  give  his  personal  attention  to  its 
cultivation.  The  course  of  education  was  begun 
almost  in  infancy,  by  himself  with  the  asrti«tance  of 
others ;  and  after  ten  years  of  age,  excepting  about 
six  months  at  tlie  Pittsburgh  aiademy,  and  about 
the  same  length  of  time  at  Jefferson  College,  the 
conrse  of  instruction  was  strictly  private.  At 
seven  years  of  age  hewasoonsigned  to  the  tharge 
of  a  gentleman  who  visited  Lonisiano,  snd  iJaced 
at  a  French  school  at  St.  Genevieve,  in  Upper 
Louisiana,  for  the  purpose  of  learning  ttie  Frecioh 
vemocnlarly.  This  was  so  successful  that  in  less 
than  six  months  he  had  forgotten  the  English  en- 
tirely. Varioas  causes  prevented  his  being  re- 
stored to  his  home  until  near  ten  years  of  a^. 
It  was  at  this  time,  Mr.  tiraokeoridge  states  in  his 


ihTgotb  qipund  la  I8II1.    Sro.  pp.  m. 


"  BeooUMtians,"  tiint  his  education  eommeneed  in 
earnest.  A  little  t^le  was  assigned  him  in  fab 
&ther'i  private  study,  and  instruction  partly  given 
by  his  parent  and  partly  by  tntora  under  his  ^ 
reotion.  Perhaps  the  graitest  advantage  to  him 
was  derived  from  the  continual  intercoun^  with  a 
roan  of  quick  intelleet  and  lemming,  who  poaaeneed 
a  h^>py  method  of  commDnlcatuig  knowledge  <a 
allantyMta. 


On  the  appt^ntment  of  his  ftdier  to  the  ra- 
preme  bencn  of  the  state,  youi^  Brackenridgt, 
then  fifteen  years  of  age,  was  placed  for  two  yean 
in  the  office  of  prothonotary  or  clerk  of  the  ooBit, 
preparatory  to  entering  the  office  of  a  practi^i^ 
attorney  for  the  purpose  of  studying  law.  Bia 
range  of  reading  and  general  information  was  bd- 
gnlarly  eitei^^ve  for  his  age,  and  his  mind  re- 
markably preoocions,  although  his  proficiency  in 
the  ancient  dassios  and  in  mathematics  was  not 
equal  to  his  other  attainments ;  this  was  owing  Id 
not  having  carried  the  study  of  them  into  maturer 
years,  and  the  too  great  variety  of  his  other  ^a- 
diea.  He  had  imbibed  their  qnint«Bence,  bow- 
ever,  without  the  Wxir  of  digesting  them  in  bulk; 
thus  forming  his  taste  on  the  finest  models  ancient 
and  modem. 

At  the  age  of  twenty  Hr.  Brackenridge  w» 
admitted  to  the  bar  as  a  well  grounded  liiwyer. 
After  this  he  rep^red  to  the  residence  of  hb  fatiier 
in  Cariifle,  where,  under  his  directions,  he  con- 
tinued for  ayear  ormore  to  apply  himself  to  the  lav 
of  eiiuity  and  maritime  law,  intending  to  quali^ 
himself  for  practice  in  Baltimore.  On  going  to 
that  dty  he  ent«red  the  oftioe  of  a  practitioner 
in  chancery;  he  also  attended  the  conrtf.  whete 
he  had  an  opportunity  of  hearing  the  alile  Uw- 
yers  who  then  flourished  at  thatlwr.  His  youth, 
want  of  means  to  enable  him  to  "  bide  his  time, 
and  the  great  numbers  who  occupied  every  branii 
of  tiie  profession,  dirw-onraged  him  from  attempt- 
ing the  practice  without  previous  e>[erdse  of  bis 
faculties  on  some  more  hninble  stage.  Heuing 
that  ther^  was  but  one  lawyer  in  the  town  of  Sn- 
merset,  he  repaired  to  that  pkce,  and  at  once  took 
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posseasion  of  the  offioe  which  had  beea  recently 
viicated  by  the  death  of  the  other.  There  bemg 
but  two  lawyers  in  this  place  he  had  the  satisfao- 
tion  of  being  engaged  on  one  side  or  other  of  every 
case,  thus  obtaining  an  opportunity  of  exercising 
his  faculties  which  had  been  denied  in  Baltimore. 
The  business  was  not  so  ^reat  as  to  deprive  him  of 
ample  leisure  for  reviewing  his  studies,  and  going 
throogh  a  course  of  historical  reading,  revisinff 
Gibbon,  Robertson,  Hume,  and  other  olossiciu 
£ngli:th  writers.  He  had  made  some  progress  in 
Italian  and  German,  to  which  he  regularly  de- 
voted a  portion  of  his  time.  With  the  French 
literature  he  was  familiar.  A  year  was  thus 
passed  here  to  advantage,  when  he  received  a 
letter  fromii  friend  in  New  Orleans  who  had  been 
appointed  sheriff^  and  who  promised  a  very  tempt- 
ing opening  there  in  the  profession. 

In  tiie  spring  of  1810,  Mr.  Braokenridge  took 
his  departure  from  Pittsburgh  for  Upper  Lou- 
isiana, being  desirous  of  visiting  the  scenes  of  his 
infancy,  to  which  his  recollections  fondly  clung. 
He  was  most  kindly  received  at  St.  Oenevieve  by 
the  family  in  which  he  had  lived ;  and  it  happen- 
ing to  be  the  court  week  became  engaged  in  several 
important  cases.  From  this  place  he  went  to  St. 
Louis  and  followed  the  spring  circuit,  but  without 
changing  bis  ultimate  detennination  of  going  to 
the  soutii.  After  the  courts  were  over,  instead 
of  taking  an  office  he  set  to  work  to  collect  mate- 
rials for  an  account  of  the  country.  These  fonned 
a  series  of  essays  published  in  the  only  newspaper 
of  the  country,  and  which  wereiufterwards  used  as 
the  groundwork  of  his  volume  on  Louisiana,  a 
work  spoken  of  in  high  terms  when  published  in 
Pittsburgh  in  1812,  two  years  afterwards.  He 
availed  himself  while  at  St.  Louis,  of  the  opportu- 
nity of  improving  himself  in  the  Spanish  language 
under  an  excellent  teacher,  and  afterwards  made 
himself  master  of  it  in  Louisiana.  Being  addicted 
to  no  yices  and  few  pleasures,  he  found  abundance 
of  time  to  apply  to  study. 

In  the  autumn  of  1811,  Mr.  Brackenridge  de- 
scended the  river  to  New  Orleans  in  what  was 
called  a  keel-boat,  steam  not  being  then  in  use. 
It  was  not  more  than  a  month  or  two  after  his 
arrival  until  he  was  appointed  Deputy- Attorney- 
General  for  the  territory  of  Orleans,  afterwards 
State  of  Louisiana.  When  the  constitution  went 
into  operation  the  next  year  he  received  the  ap- 
pointment of  District  Judge,  although  not  more 
than  twenty-three  years  of  age.  It  became  ne- 
cessary to  turn  his  attention  to  the  Spanish  law, 
the  Siete  Partidas^  and  to  the  Code  Ottil^  &c.,  all 
based  on  the  Roman  civil  law.  Here  a  wide  field 
opened  before  him,  to  which  he  devoted  himself 
for  two  or  three  years  with  great  earnestness ;  at 
the  same  time  giving  a  large  portion  of  Ids  atten- 
tion to  Spanish  literature,  for  which  he  enjoyed 
the  best  opportunities.  He  acquired  the  language 
KO  as  to  speak  and  write  it  with  fluency.  Diuing 
the  latter  part  of  the  war  of  1812  he  corresponded 
with  the  general  government,  and  gave  important 
information  as  to  the  designs  of  the  enemy  and 
the  condition  of  the  country  for  defence.  In  j  814, 
in  the  month  of  September,  he  left  Louisiana  on  a 
visit  to  Washington  on  an  invitation  to  engage  in 
a  diplomatic  capacity,  but  was  taken  ill  in  Ken- 
tucky, and  did  not  reach  the  seat  of  government 
until  after  peace  had  been  proclaimed*    His  re- 


ception by  Mr.  Madison  was  kind,  ftnd  ho  wof^ 
introducea  by  him  to  Mr.  Monroe,  Secretary  of 
State,  to  whom  he  communicated  his  intentions  in 
his  favor.  In  Mr.  Monroe  he  afterwards- found, 
on  all  occasions,  a  warm  and  ardent  friend.  In 
the  meantime  he  took  up  his  residence  at  Balti- 
more. At  the  instance  of  a  bookseller  he  wrote 
a  popular  history  of  the  incidents  of  the  late  war, 
which  still  holds  its  place  after  passing  through 
many  editions.  It  was  translated  mto  French  and 
Italian  by  distinguished  authors. 

The  question  of  the  acknowledgment  of  the  in- 
dependence of  the  South  American  republics  being 
the  order  of  the  day,  Mr.  Brackenridge,  in  coT\junc- 
tion  with  Mr.  Clay,  took  an  active  part  in  their 
favor ;  he  made  numerous  translations  of  South 
Atnerican  papers,  and  wrote  for  the  newspapers  on 
the  subject.  But  his  principal  production  was  a 
pamphlet  of  a  hundred  pages,  being  in  the  form  of 
a  letter  by  an  "  American,"  addressed  to  Mr.  Mon- 
roe, ttien  President  of  the  United  States  This 
1)amphlet  was  immediately  republished  in  £ng- 
and  in  the  "Pamphleteer;"  and  it  being  sup- 
posed to  express  the  views  of  the  American  go- 
vernment, the  Spanish  minister,  the  Duke  de  San 
Carlos,  employeii  a  writer  to  prepare  a  reply. 
This  pamphlet  of  Mr.  Brackenridge  was  translated 
into  French  by  the  Abbe  du  Pradt,  afterwards 
Archbishop  of  Malines,  who  passed  a  high  enco- 
mium on  the  production. 

About  the  same  period  a  very  elaborate  disser- 
tation appeared  from  his  pen  in  Walshes  Register 
in  support  of  the  views  of  the  administration  on 
the  subject  of  the  "  boundaries  of  Louisiana"  as 
described  in  the  treaty  of  cession  by  France  and 
Spain.  It  was  regarded  as  a  conclusive  argument 
on  the  American  side  of  the  question. 

The  government  in  1817  having  determined  to 
send  Conmiissioners  to  the  South  American  re- 

Sublics  as  a  preliminary  step  to  their  reoognitioi^ 
[r.  Brackenridge  received  the  appointment  of 
Secretary.  The  ooininission  sailed  in  the  Cout 
gross  Frigate  in  December,  and  after  visiting  Bra- 
zil, Buenos  Ayres,  and  the  island  of  Margaritta, 
returned  to  New  York  in  1818.  Mr.  Bracken- 
ridge availed  himself  of  every  opportunity  to  col- 
lect information,  and  in  the  course  of  the  year 
published  his  Voyage  to  South  America  in  two 
volumes  octavo,  and  an  improved  edition  in  I^on- 
don  the  year  after.  This  work  was  declared  by 
Humboldt  to  contain  "  an  extraordinary  ma.«s  of 
information,  and  to  be  replete  with  philosophic 
views." 

This  experience  of  diplomacy  satisfied  him ;  he 
found  that  it  was  very  uncertain  as  a  pursuit  in 
this  country,  there  being  no  diplomatic  corjis 
where  promotion  might  follow  merit,  as  in  the 
army  or  navy.  He,  tlierefore,  determined  to  pursue 
his  professiort,  and  took  an  office  and  made  some 
successful  efforts  at  the  bar,  by  which  he  obtained 
-reputation  but  no  regidar  business;  this  could 
only  have  been  the  result  of  time  where  the  prac- 
tice was  already  monopolized.  Popularity,  now- 
ever,  had  been  obtained ;  he  was  twice  elected  to 
represent  the  citv  in  the  state  legislature:  but 
this  only  rendered  mere  professional  success  more 
distant.  His  speech  in  favor  of  the  liberty  of 
conscience,  in  the  debate  on  what  was  called  ^^  the 
Jew  Bill,"  which  was  published,  added  to  his 
repnttition.    At  the  same  time  he  published  an 
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6laboTfite  argoment  on  the  powers  of  the  Court 
of  Equity,  to  compel  a  witness  to  disdoee  faots 
on  a  bill  of  discovery  to  be  nsed  in  another 
state,  there  being  no  means  to  coerce  his  testi- 
mony. This  case  has  been  since  provided  for  by 
an  express  act  of  Congress.  The  want  of  success 
in  obtaining  clients  began  to  render  him  impa- 
tient^ and  he  thought  of  the  new  countries  to  the 
west  and  soudi,  which  offered  a  more  immediate 
prospect  of  occupation.  About  this  time  the 
treaty  of  cession  of  Florida  was  negotiated^  pre- 
senting a  new  opening  where  the  course  would  be 
clear  to  him.  On  consulting  with  Mr.  Monroe 
and  Mr.  Adams  he  received  assurances  from  those 
gentlemen  that  he  would  be  remembered  in  the 
organization  of  the  territorial  government.  He 
accordingly  proceeded  to  St.  Louis  in  the  fall  of 
1820,  with  the  intention  of  going  to  Florida  in  the 
sprinff,  at  which  time  the  American  govermuent 
would  take  possession  of  the  new  acquisition. 

In  April,  1821,  he  took  passage  in  a  steamboat 
for  New  Orleans,  and  on  his  way  overtook  Gene- 
ral Jackson,  who  had  been  appointed  Commis- 
sioner to  take  possession  of  Florida,  end  after- 
wards to  act  as  governor.  The  boat  in  which  he 
had  taken  passage  having  been  disabled,  he  and  his 
suite  were  transferred  to  tlie  one  which  had  over- 
taken it  The  General  sent  for  Mr.  Brackenridge 
and  requested  him  to  Join  his  military  and  diplo- 
matic family  in  the  capacity  of  a  volunteer,  his 
services  as  a  civilian,  and  his  knowledge  of  the 
French  and  Spanish  languages,  being  a  desidera- 
tum in  this  party.  He  accordingly  accompanied 
the  general  to  Pensacola,  and  rendered  him  valu- 
able assistance  as  secretary,  negotiator,  and  coun- 
sellor. Tliat  the  General  was  well  satisfied  with 
these  services  will  appear  fVom  the  following  letter, 
written  from  the  nrst  stage  alter  his  departure 
from  Florida. 

MAinrsLB,  Ootobor  8. 1821. 

DsAa  Sm, — ^I  had  a  great  desire  to  have  had  a  few 
minutes*  private  conversation  with  you  before  I  left 
Pensacola,  but  this,  from  the  business  with  which  I 
was  surrounded,  was  prevented  me. 

I  had  a  wish  personally  to  say  to  you,  the  gmti- 
tude  I  feel  for  the  aid  I  have  received  from  you  in 
the  organization  and  administration  of  the  govern- 
ment, and  to  know  if  there  was  anything  in  which  I 
could  render  you  any  service.  As  you  have  made 
Pensacola  your  residence  you  can  render  much  good 
to  the  public  and  to  yourself  in  a  public  capacity. 
And  as  far  as  my  influence  will  extend  it  will  afford 
me  much  pleasure  in  using  it  in  your  behalf.  I 
tlicrefore  will  be  grateful  to  receive  a  letter  from 
you  addressed  to  me  at  Nashville,  Tennessee,  stating 
whether  you  would  prefer  a  scat  in  the  judiciary  or 
any  other  office  in  the  Floridas  that  would  enable 
you  to  do  the  duties  and  pursue  the  practice  of  the 
law.  It  will  afford  me  great  pleasure  to  forward  to 
Dr.  BroiiAUgh  letters  in  your  behalf  to  obtain  such 
appointment  as  may  be  most  agreeable  to  you.  I 
therefore  request  you  to  write  to  me  on  this  subject. 

Having  leit  the  administration  of  the  goveniment 
in  charge  of  Colonel  Walton,  for  whom  I  have  formed 
a  frien&hip,  my  dear  sir,  permit  me  to  ask  of  you 
your  aid  to  him  and  his  situation,  a  responsible  one, 
and  I  have  n  great  desire  that  he  may  administer  the 
government  satisfactorily  to  the  nation  and  with 
credit  to  himself 

Accept,  my  dear  sir,  a  tender  of  my  smcere  regard 
and  uuieigned  friendship. 

Yours,         Akorxw  Jacksok. 


In  May,  1821,  Mr.  Braokenridge  received  ^f 
appointment  of  United  States  Jmlgefor  the  West- 
em  District  of  Florida,  which  office  he  continBed 
to  fill  for  more  than  ten  years  to  the  graieral  sa- 
tisflEurtkm.  In  1882  General  Jackson  soperseded 
all  the  judges  of  the  territories  an  the  plan  of 
making  ro(Hn  for  political  partisans.  Mr.  Braok- 
enridge  having  married  a  lady  of  Hiiladelphia,  in 
whose  right  he  held  a  valuid)le  tract  of  land  <xi 
the  Pennsylvania  Canal  near  Pittsburgh,  r^noved 
to  that  place,  where  he  now  resides.  He  became 
an  aodve  politician,  made  speedies,  and  published 
pamphlets  and  articles  for  the  reviews  imd  news- 
papcurs.  In  1834  he  published  the  first  vohnue  of 
nis  Beoollections  of  Pertons  <Md  Places  im.  the 
We$t^  the  remainder  being  sdll  in  manoscript 
His  publications  <^  speeches,  addresses,  &c^  are 
numerous,  but  not  collected  into  volumes.  Among 
his  unpublished  works  are  a  History  of  the  Wett- 
em  Ineurreetion^  one  of  the  most  important  epi- 
sodes in  our  national  history. 

At  the  election  of  General  Harrison  in  1840  he 
obtained  a  seat  in  Congress,  and  the  year  follow- 
ing was  appointed  a  Commissioner  under  the 
Mexican  treaty,  in  comunction  with  Govemcn- 
Marcy  of  New  York.  With  this  exoept^oD^  and 
the  service  of  one  session  in  the  state  legi:»latare  in 
1844,  he  has  remained  in  private  life,  but  stiH  de- 
voted to  letters.  In  1847  he  published  a  series  of 
letters  in  favor  of  the  cause  of  the  nati<Hi  in  the 
Mexican  war.  His  works  are  very  numerous,  and 
as  various  as  numerous,  and  exhibit  an  unusual 
scope  of  knowledge  on  every  subject.  The  essay 
on  Trusts  and  Trustees  is  a  work  which  displays 
legal  research  and  acumen,  although,  like  *'^  Jones 
on  Bailment,"  intended  to  illustrate  a  particular 
case.  His  Eulogy  on  J^erson  and  Adaws^  ddi- 
vered  at  Pensacola  in  August,  1820,  was  highly 
eulogized  at  the  time  by  William  Wirt.  The  con- 
tinuation of  the  *'  Recollections"  would  form  a 
most  valuable  addition  to  our  contemporary  his- 
tory, as  few  persons  have  had  better  opportuni- 
ties of  seeing  and  observing,  or  a  more  intimate 
acquaintance  with  the  prominent  actors  on  the 
Ecene  in  his  day,  and  few  writers,  we  may  add, 
are  better  qualified  to  convey  their  immre^ons  in 
a  full,  minute,  and  agreeable  manner.  Mr.  Brack- 
enridge  apparently  writes  with  ease  to  himself, 
and  certiunly  with  pleasure  to  his  readers. 


ST.  oxHsmva  om  tos  mubmsipfi  at 

LAST  CKXTUCT.* 


THB  CL08S  or  TBI 


My  guardian  carried  me  directly  to  the  bouse  of 
M.  Bauvais,a  respectable  and  comparatively  wealthy 
inhi^itant  of  the  village,  and  then  took  his  departurt 
Uie  same  evening.  Not  a  soul  in  the  village,  except 
the  curate,  understood  a  word  of  English,  and  I  was 
possessed  of  but  two  French  words,  out  and  non.  I 
sallied  into  the  street,  or  rather  highway,  for  ths 
bouses  were  far  apart,  a  large  space  being  occupied 
for  yards  and  gardens  by  each.  I  soon  found  s 
crowd  of  boys  nt  play ;  curiosity  drew  them  around 
me,  and  many  questions  were  put  by  them,  which  I 
answered  alternately,  with  the  aia  of  the  b^re 
mentioned  monosyllaUes,  "  Where  have  you  come 
from!"  "Yes."  "What  is  your  namer  "Ka" 
To  the  honour  of  these  boys  be  it  spoken,  or  rather 
to  the  honour  of  their  parents  who  had  taught  them 
true  politeness — ^instead  of  taming  me  into  ridicule^ 
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AS  Boon  as  they  disooyered  I  wb»  a  strange  boy,  they 
vied  with  each  other  in  showing  me  every  act  of 
kindness. 

M.  Bauvais  was  a  tall,  dry,  old  French  Canadian, 
dressed  in  the  oostame  of  the  place :  that  is,  with  a 
blue  cotton  handkerchief  on  nis  head,  one  corner 
thereof  descending  behind  and  partly  covering  the 
eel-skin  which  bound  his  hair ;  a  check  shiirt ;  coarse 
linen  pantaloons  on  his  hips;  and  the  Indian  sandal 
or  moccasin,  the  only  covering  to  the  feet  worn  here 
by  both  sexes.  He  was  a  man  of  a  gmve  and  serious 
aspect,  entirely  unlike  the  gay  Frenchmen  we  are 
accustomed  to  see ;  and  this  seriousness  was  not  a 
little  heightened  by  the  fixed  rigidity  of  the  max- 
illary muscles,  occasioned  by  having  his  pipe  con- 
tinually in  his  mouth,  except  while  in'beo,  or  at 
mass,  or  during  meals.  Let  it  not  be  supposed  that 
I  mean  to  speak  disrespectfully,  or  with  levity,  of  a 
most  estimable  man ;  my  object  in  describing  him  is 
to  give  an  idea  of  many  other  fathers  of  families  of 
the  village.  Madame  Bauvais  was  a  large  fat  lady, 
with  an  open  cheerful  countenance,  and  an  expres- 
sion of  kindness  and  affection  to  her  numerous  off- 
spring, and  to  all  others  excepting  her  coloured  do- 
mestics, towards  whom  she  was  rigid  and  severe. 
She  was,  notwithstanding,  a  mo^t  pious  and  excellent 
woman,  and,  as  a  French  wife  ought  to  be,  com- 
pletely mistress  of  the  family.  Her  eldest  daughter 
was  an  interesting  young  woman ;  two  others  were 
nearly  grown,  ai^d  all  were  handsome.  I  will  tres- 
pass a  little  on  the  patience  of  the  reader,  to  give 
some  account  of  the  place  where  I  was  domiciled; 
that  is,  of  the  house  in  which  I  liyed,  and  of  the  vil- 
lage in  which  it  was  situated. 

The  house  of  M.  Bauvais  was  a  lonff,  low  build- 
ing, with  a  porch  or  shed  in  front,  and  another  in 
the  rear ;  the  chimney  occupied  the  centre,  dividing 
the  house  into  two  parts,  with  each  a  fire*place. 
One  of  these  served  for  dining-room,  parlor,  and 
principal  bed-chamber ;  the  other  was  the  kitchen ; 
and  each  had  a  small  room  taken  off  at  the  end  for 
private  chambei-s  or  cabinets.  There  was  no  loft  or 
garret,  a  pair  of  stairs  being  a  rare  tiling  in  the  vil- 
lage. The  furniture,  excepting  the  bcSs  and  the 
looking-glass,  was  of  the  most  common  kind,  con- 
sisting of  an  armoire,  a  rough  table  or  two,  and 
some  coarse  chairs.  The  yard  was  inclosed  with 
cedar  pickets,  eight  or  ten  inches  in  diameter,  and 
six  feet  higli,  placed  upright,  sharpened  at  the  top, 
in  the  manner  of  a  stockade  fort.  In  front,  the  yard 
was  narrow,  but  in  the  rear  quite  spacious,  and  con- 
taining the  bam  and  stables,  the  negro  quarters,  and 
all  the  necessary  offices  of  a  farm  yard.  Beyond 
this,  there  was  a  spacious  garden  inclosed  with 
pickets,  in  the  same  manner  with  the  yard.  It  was, 
mdeed,  a  garden — in  which  the  greatest  variety,  and 
the  finest  vegetables  were  cultivated,  intermingled 
with  flowers  and  shrubs :  on  one  side  of  it  there  was 
a  small  orchard  containing  a  variety  of  the  choicest 
fruits.  The  substantial  and  permanent  character  of 
these  indosures  is  in  singular  contrast  with  the 
slight  and  temporary  fences  and  palings  of  the  Ame- 
ricans. The  house  was  a  ponderous  wooden  frame, 
which,  instead  of  being  weather-boarded,  was  filled 
in  with  clay,  and  then  whitewashed.  As  to  the 
living,  the  table  waa  provided  in  a  very  different 
manner  from  that  of  the  generality  of  Americans. 
With  the  poorest  French  peasant,  cookery  is  an  art 
well  understood.  They  make  great  use  of  vegeta- 
bles, and  prepared  in  a  manner  to  be  wholesome  and 
palatable.  Instead  of  roast  and  fried,  they  had 
soups  and  fricassees,  and  gumbos  (a  diah  supposed 
to  be  derived  from  the  Amcans),  and  a  vanety  of 
other  dishes.  Tea  was  not  used  at  meals,  and  coffee 
for  breakfast  was  the  privilege  of  M.  Bauvais  only. 


From  the  description  of  this  house,  some  idea  may 
be  formed  of  the  rest  of  the  village.  The  pursuits 
of  the  inhabitants  were  chie'fly  agricultural,  although 
all  were  more  or  less  engaged  in  traffic  for  peltries 
with  the  Indians,  or  in  working  the  lead  mines  in  the 
interior.  But  few  of  them  were  mechanics,  and  there 
were  but  two  or  three  small  shops,  which  retailed  a 
few  groceries.  Poultry  and  leaa  constituted  almost 
the  only  circulating  medium.  All  politics,  or  dis- 
cussions of  the  affairs  of  government,  were  entirely 
unknown:  the  commandant  took  care  of  all  that 
sort  of  thing.  But  instead  of  them,  the  processions 
and  ceremonies  of  the  church,  and  the  public  balls, 
furnished  ample  matter  for  occupation  and  amuse- 
ment Their  agriculture  was  carried  on  in  a  field 
•  of  several  thousand  acres,  in  the  fertile  river  bottom 
of  the  Mississippi,  inclosed  at  the  common  expense, 
and  divided  into  lots,  separnted  by  some  natural  or 
permanent  boundary.  Horses  or  cattle,  depastured, 
were  tethered  with  long  ropes,  or  the  grass  was  cut 
and  carried  to  them  in  their  stnlls.  It  was  a  pleasing 
sight,  to  mark  the  rural  population  going  and  return- 
ing morning  and  evening,  to  and  from  the  field,  with 
their  working  cattle,  carts,  old-fashioned  wheel 
ploughs,  and  other  i  mplements  of  husbandry.  What- 
ever they  may  have  gained  in  some  respects,  I  ques- 
tion very  much  whether  the  change  of  government 
has  contributed  to  increase  their  happiness.  About 
a  quarter  of  a  mile  off,  there  was  a  village  of  Kick- 
apoo  Indians,  who  lived  on  the  most  friendly  tenns 
with  the  white  people.  The  boys  often  intermingled 
with  those  of  the  white  village,  and  practised  shoot- 
ing with  the  bow  and  arrow;  an  accomplishment 
which  I  acquired  with  the  rest,  together  with  a  little 
smattering  of  the  Indian  language,  which  I  forgot  on 
leaving  the  place. 

Such  were  the  place,  and  the  kind  of  people, 
where,  and  among  whom,  I  was  about  to  pass  some 
of  the  most  important  years  of  my  life,  and  which 
would  naturally  extend  a  lasting  influence  over  me. 
A  little  difficulty  occurred  very  soon  after  my  arri- 
val, which  gave  some  uneasiness  to  Madame  Bauvais. 
She  felt  some  repugnance  at  putting  a  little  heretio 
into  the  same  bed  with  her  own  children.  This  was 
sooi^  set  Hght  by  the  good  curate,  Pere  St.  Pierre, 
who  made  a  Christian  of  me,  M.  and  Madame  Bau- 
vais becoming  my  sponsors,  by  which  a  relationship 
was  established  almost  as  strong  as  that  formed  by 
the  ties  of  consanguinity.  Ever  after  this,  they  per- 
mitted me  to  address  them  by  the  endearing  names 
of  father  and  mother ;  and  more  affectionate,  careful, 
and  anxious  parents  I  could  not  have  had.  It  was 
such  as  even  to  excite  a  kind  of  jealousy  among  some 
of  their  own  children.  They  were  stnct  and  exem- 
plary Catholics;  so,  indeed,  were  most  of  the  inha- 
oitants  of  the  village.  Madame  Bauvais  caused  me 
every  night  to  kneel  by  her  side,  to  say  my  pater 
noster  and  credo,  and  then  whisper^  those  gentle 
admonitions  which  sink  deep  into  the  heart.  To  the 
good  seed  thus  early  sown,  I  may  ascribe  any  growth 
of  virtue,  in  a  soil  that  might  otherwise  have  pro- 
duced only  noxious  weeds. 

KOnOSS  or  the  AirniOR'S  rATHKB  JVDGX  H.  H.    BKAOXSir- 

RIOGB.* 

My  father  undertook  to  instruct  me  in  the  Latin 
and  Greek.  He  was  himself  a  most  finished  classical 
scholar,  having  been  a  tutor  at  Princeton,  and  after- 
wards the  principal  of  an  academy  on  the  eastern 
shore  of  Marylana ;  and  he  was  as  proud  of  the  suc- 
cess in  life  of  his  pupils,  and  took  as  much  credit  to 
himself  for  it,  as  Porson.  He  considered  the  classics 
all  in  all,  and  thought  no  person  could  be  esteemed  a 

*  From  Rccolloctlons  of  th«  West 
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sch<»lar  vitliont  tlicm.  Aeoording  to  his  esttmate, 
even  Pranklin  had  no  higher  claim  than  that  of  k 
strong-minded  imperfectly  educated  man,  who  would 
have  Deen  much  greater  if  he  had  been  bred  at  a 
college,  which  I  tiiink  very  questionable.  We  are 
apt  to  overrate  the  importance  of  those  pursuits  in 
which  we  excel,  or  to  which  we  have  devoted  much 
of  our  time  and  application.  This  I  think  was  the 
case  with  him,  and  ho  was  inclined  to  place  too  high 
a  value  on  the  talents  of  those  who  were  critically 
versed  in  the  masterpieces  of  Greece  and  Rome. 
•  •  •  •  •  «   •     « 

But  in  my  opinion,  by  far  the  most  valuable  por- 
tion of  my  education  consisted  in  his  conversation,  or 
rather  lecttires,  for  he  spoke  to  me  always  as  to  a 
man.  He  was  near  fifty  years  of  age,  and  hnd  been 
a  remarkable  student  from  his  childho(»d,  and  was 
Burpaj^scd  by  few  in  the  depth  and  variety  of  his  at- 
tainments. He  appeared  to  live  more  in  the  world 
of  books  than  of  men,  and  yet  his  natural  genius  was 
of  such  high  order,  that  it  is  questionable  whether  he 
would  not  have  been  greater  by  depending  more  on 
bis  native  resources.  Uis  conversation  abounded 
with  wit  and  eloquence,  and  original  views  on  every 
subject  The  advantages  derived  from  constant  as- 
sociation with  such  a  man  can  be  imagined,  but  can 
scarcely  be  appreciated.  Although  tliere  is  no  royal 
road  to  science,  yet  the  road  may  be  shortened,  and 
rendered  more  accessible,  by  the  assistance  of  such  a 
teacher.  I  had  all  the  benefit  of  his  matured  intel- 
lect, and  highly  refined  ideas  upon  a  thousand  sub- 
jects. 

At  this  time  my  father  was  unhappily  plunged  so 
deep  in  party  politics,  that  he  almost  lost  sight  of 
me.  Feooraiism  and  democracy  were  then  at  their 
height.  He  was  a  supporter  of  Jefferson  and  M'Kean, 
an  enthusiast  in  the  cause  of  France,  and,  from  his 
high  temperament,  incapable  of  pursuing  anything  in 
moileratiou.  He  was  also  involved  in  a  personal 
difference  with  the  presiding  judge  of  the  court  in 
which  he  practised,  and  fearful  that  he  might  be 
provoked  to  do  something  which  might  be  taken  ad- 
vantage of,  he  resolved  to  retire  from  practice.  He 
wrote  with  the  puneency  and  force  of  a  Junius^  and 
spoke  with  the  iuspii'ed  eloquence  of  a  Henry ;  it  is, 
therefore,  not  to  T>e  wotidered  at,  that  he  soon  be- 
came a  formidable  politician.  He  purchased  types 
and  press,  and  set  up  a  young  man  as  editor  of  a 
paper,  which  he  previously  named  the  "Tree  of  Li- 
berty,'* with  a  motto  from  Scripture — *'  And  the 
leaves  of  the  tree  shall  be  for  thb  healing  of  the  na- 
tion." At  this  period,  with  very  few  exceptions,  the 
professional  men,  persons  of  wealth  and  education, 
and  those  in  public  offices,  were  on  the  federal  side ; 
and  such  was  the  violence  of  party  dissensions,  that 
it  put  a  ptop  to  all  the  pleasures  of  social  intercourse ; 
party  differences  and  personal  animosity  almost  sig- 
nified the  same  thing.  He  wrote  a  number  of  things, 
sometimes  in  prose  sometimes  in  verse,  which  I  read 
with  great  delight  and  often  committed  to  memory, 
being  of  course  a  violent  democrat  as  well  as  him- 
self. The  great  majority,  both  in  town  and  country, 
was  then  on  the  federal  side ;  but  fifty  republicans 
could  be  mustered  in  Pittsburgh,  and  not  all  these 
were  entitled  to  put  a  ticket  into  tlie  ballot-box. 
The  success  in  the  elections  of  ATKean  and  Jefferson 
soon  effected  a  numerical  change:  according  to  the- 
usual  course  of  things,  the  strongest  side  is  ant  to 
grow  still  stronger  on  that  account;  and  the  rising 
party  is  apt  to  continue  to  rise,  as  revolutions  never 
1^0  backwards. 

I  now  became  a  student  in  earnest,  devoting  at 
least  thirteen  or  fourteen  hours  out  of  the  twenty- 


four  to  my  books,  mider  the  instruction  of  m]r  father, 
when  he  was  permitted  by  the  duties  of  his  cirenlt 
to  remain  at  home.  All  my  wants  were  kindly  at- 
tended to  by  my  step-mother,  leavij;g  me  nothing  to 
think  of  biit  my  books.  Our  house  was  but  little 
resorted  to,  except  by  literary  men ;  in  iaet  books 
and  reading  formed  the  occupation  of  its  inmatea, 
My  little  sister  read  the  newspapers  at  three  years 
old,  my  youngest  brother  was  learning  his  Latin  and 
French  at  six  or  seven,  and  the  elder  at  fourteen  vas 
translating  Longinus,  and  the  two  works  of  Xeno- 
|»hon— the  Anabasis  and  Cy  ropedia,  into  literal  Eng- 
lish, hue  for  line,  and  word  for  word,  and  then  put^ 
ting  it  into  idiomatio  English,  writing  seotenoe  by 
sentence,  under  the  direction  of  my  father,  who  con- 
sidered this,  with  his  lectures  and  instmetiont,  a 
Sractioal  course  of  rhetoric.  As  to  himself  he  never 
ined  out  or  invited  to  dinner,  and  was  unwilling  to 
see  company  until  after  tea ;  when  persons  dropped 
in  to  hear  his  conversation,  in  whicn  none  exeeUed 
him,  although  during  the  day  it  was  difficult  to  get 
him  to  say  a  word  except  on  business.  It  was  indeed 
a  treat  to  hear  him  sp<MCk  when  he  chose  to  unbend. 
He  was  an  im  pro  visa  tenr  of  the  first  order.  I  have 
heard  him  relate  a  story,  when  the  illusion  was  to 
perfect,  that  the  hearer  would  suppose  there  were 
half  a  dozen  characters  on  the  stage.  Jeffrey,  in  one 
of  the  numbers  of  the  Edinburgh  Review,  saya  that 
Matthews  was  inferior  to  him  in  relating  a  stoiy. 
He  was  entirely  different;  there  was  no  buffoonery 
or  broad  humour,  either  in  the  choice  of  his  subje^ 
or  in  his  manner.  Compared  to  the  stories  of  Mat- 
thews, it  was  genteel  comedy  or  tragedy  compared 
to  broad  farce.  He  generally  walked  abput,  and 
seemed  to  require  this,  in  order  to  give  full  play  to 
his  powers,  it  is  remarkable,  that  what  he  said  on 
the  Dcnch  while  seated,  had  nothing  of  his  usual  elo- 
quence; and  when  he  was  eloquent  there,  which 
was  but  seldom,  he  rose  upon  his  feet. 

He  frequently  dictated  to  me,  sometimes  fhafUn 
for  **  Modem  Chivalry,'*  sometimes  essays  for  various 
newspapers,  chiefly  on  European  politiea,  with  which  , 
he  was  singularly  conversant    it  was  difficult  to 
keep  pace  with  him.    He  directed  the  ponctuatioD 
of  every  sentence  as  he  went  along.     He  had  been  in 
this  habit  for  a.  great  manj  years.     His  hand-writiiig 
had  become  so  bad,  that  it  wns  almost  impoesihlefor 
any  one  to  decipher  it ;  so  much  so  that  a  trick  was 
once  played  upon  him  b^  a  gentleman,  who  sent 
back  one  of  his  letters  which  he  could  not  read,  fint 
tearing  off  the  signature  and  putting  his  own  io  the 
place  of  it ;  my  father  attempted  in  vain  to  make  out 
the  scrawl  I    He  would  have  been  an  over  match  for 
Napoleon  in  bad  handwriting.     He  often  dictated 
his  verse  as  well  as  his  prose.    I  remember  when  a 
small  boy,  having  comnutted  to  memory  some  lines 
on  General  Wayne,  which  were  composed  in  bed, 
and  dictated  in  tlie  morning  t«)  one  of^the  stadents. 
They  were  the  first  lines  of  poetry  I  ever  committed. 
No  one  was  ever  more  careless  in  preserving  his 
compositiona.    He  troubled  himself  as  little  soont 
them  as  he  did  for  the  fugitive  effusions  of  his  dis- 
course   He  once  dictated  to  me  a  Pindaric  ode  on 
hearing  the  report  of  the  death  of  Governor  M'Kcaa, 
which  turned  out  to  be  false. 

The  lines  on  Wayne  have  been  much  admired:  « 
they  will  occupy  but  little  space  1  will  transcribe 
theoL  Some  of  the  thoughts  are  like  Byron*flw  In- 
deed I  have  often  thought  there  was  a  remarkable 
resemblance  in  some  of  the  features  of  tiieir  miodf. 
and  modes  of  thinking  on  a  variety  of  subject&  It 
is  curious  that  they  both  chose  the  aame  subject  for 
a  poem,  and  a  very  out  of  the  way  subject  it  was^ 
the  judgment  upon  poor  George  the  Third  ia  the 
other  world  1    Tne  lines  on  Wayne  are  as  ibiUows:— 
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The  btrtb  of  some  groat  tnoti,  or  death. 
Gives  a  celebrity  to  spots  of  earth ; 
We  say  that  Montcaln^  fell  on  Abraham's  plain; 
That  Butter  presses  the  Miami  bank; 
And  that  the  promontory  of  Slgeum 
Has  Achilles's  tomb. 
Presq  Isle  saw  Wayne  expire. 
The  traveller  shall  see  his  monmnent; 
At  least  his  grave.    For  this. 
Corroding  jealoasy  will  not  detract; 
Bat  allow  a  mound— 
Bume  little  swelling  of  the  earth. 
To  mark  the  interment  of  his  bones. 
Brave,  lioneBt  soldier,  sleep — 
And  let  the  dews  weep  o'er  thee. 
And  gales  shall  sigh  across  the  lake ; 
Till  man  shall  reo<^ise  thy  worth, 
And  ouming  to  the  place  will  ask, 
♦»  Is  this  where  Wayne  is  buried  ?** 

▲DAMS  AMD  JKFFEISOir.* 

Adaics  and  Jeffebson  are  gone — Let  ub  monm  the 
Bad  reality  of  their  loss — let  us  rejoice  in  the  glory 
of  their  depurture — let  us  condole  with  that  solitary 
and  venerable  man,  the  companion  of  their  glory, 
Cahroll,  the  model  of  the  accomplislied  gentleman, 
the  scholar,  and  the  patriot  Washington,  Franklin, 
Jefferson,  Adams,  have  passed  to  another,  and  a 
happier  existence,  but  their  names  will  be  associated 
here,  as  the  foundebs  op  a  miouty  RBPuaua  Washing- 
ton, by  the  suffrage  of  all  posterity,  and  of  the 
universe,  has  been  assigned  the  first  place  ;  not  be- 
cause he  wielded  the  sword,  and  crowned  the  great 
work  with  success,  but  because  his  virtues  as  a 
citizen,  his  abilities  as  a  statesman,  his  authority  as  a 
magistrate,  his  godlike  purity  and  disinterestedness 
as  a  patriot,  placed  him  beyond  the  reach  of  envy, 
of  rivalry,  of  competition.  Nor  should  we  conclude, 
that  because  Adams  and  Jefferson  have  not  been  seen 
at  the  head  of  lesions,  they  were  destitute  of  the 
courage  and  capacity  for  command  ;  such  minds  can- 
not be  allied  to  fear,  and  those  who  ruled  the  desti- 
nies of  nations  might  have  commanded  armies. 

We  mnv  seek  in  vain  through  the  whole  range  of 
history,  for  a  parallel  to  the  lives  and  deat^  of 
Adams  and  Jefferson.  It  would  have  been  remarked 
as  extraordinary,  if  any  one  of  our  revolutionary 
worthies  had  departed  amid  the  glory  of  this  anni- 
versary ;  still  more  if  that  one  had  been  instrumen- 
tal in  bringing  about  the  great  event ;  but  when  it 
shall  be  told,  tbat  botii  the  author  and  the  advocate 
of  the  declaration,  so  pregnant  with  the  fate  of  un- 
born millions,  departed  on  that  day,  f^fter  having 
lived  the  exact  period  of  half  a  century  from  its 
date,  it  will  require  all  the  weight  of  cotemporary 
evidence,  to  place  it  on  the  records  of  history,  and 
all  the  .faith  of  posterity  to  give  it  credit  It  was 
natural  that  the  minds  of  both  should  linger  upon 
that  most  brilliant  moment  of  their  lives,  and  thai 
it  should  be  the  last  spot  of  earthly  vision  to  fade 
from  their  view;  but  that  a  secret  sympathy  should 
exist  between  their  kindred  spirits,  calling  them  to 
wing  their  flight  to  the  regions  of  immort^ty  at  the 
same  moment,  is  a  circumstance  at  which  we  must 

Sause,  and  adore  the  inscrutable  designs  of  Provi- 
ence. 

To  their  children,  for  we  may  now  call  them  our 
Others,  it  is  a  pleasinff  reflection,  that  if  ever  for  a 
moment,  the  warm  and  sincere  friendship,  which  had 
commenced  with  the  morning  of  our  liberties,  had 
been  clouded  by  the  demon  of  party  long  before  the 
dose  of  their  fives,  it  had  been  renewed  into  the 
most  generous  ardor,  beyond  the  power  of  malevo- 
lence. In  the  lives  of  these  great  men,  the  historian 
will  delight  to  trace  the  numerous  points  of  coinci- 
dence. They  were  both  educated  in  the  profession 
of  the  law,  a  profession,  which,  in  a  free  country,  in 
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a  government  of  laws,  and  not  of  men,  when  liberally 
pursued,  deserves  to  be  considered  as  the  guardian 
of  its  liberties.  Before  our  revolutionary  contest, 
they  had  both  been  engaged  in  preparing  the  mind  i 
of  their  countrymen  for  the  separation,  and  with 
Franklin,  were  probably  among  the  first  to  foresee 
its  necessity,  and  pursue  a  systematio  plan  for  its 
accomplishment  As  members  of  the  first  congress, 
the  one  from  the  principal  colony  of  the  north,  the 
other  of  the  south,  they  took  the  lead  in  bringing 
forward  and  sustaining  the  important  measure ;  they 
displayed  at  the  same  time  those  characteristics, 
which,  according  to  the  author  of  Anacharsis,  con- 
stitute true  courage — they  knew  their  danger,  feared 
it,  yet  encountered,  it  with  unshaken  fiimness.  To 
both  were  confided  the  most  important  trusts  abroad , 
first,  to  negotiate  peace  and  amity  with  th^  nations 
of  Europe,  and  next,  as  the  first  representatives  of  our 
government,  at  the  two  principal  courts ;  Jefferson  to 
that  of  Paris,  and  Adams  to  that  of  London.  They 
both  filled  in  succession  the  second  station  in  the 
government ;  and  were  both  afterwards  elevated  to 
the  first  For  many  years  after  their  retirement, 
they  were  both  the  obiects  of  peculiar  veneration  to 
their  countrymen.  Tney  saw,  in  the  simple  retire- 
ment of  private  citizens,  those  distinguished  men, 
who  had  oeen  the  chief  magistrates  of  a  greut  people, 
and  who  had  filled  a  station  more  dignified  than  that 
of  kings.  In  their  great  age,  we  are  reminded  of  the 
celebrated  philosophers  of  Greece ;  and  much  is  to 
be  ascribed  to  the  power  of  that  intellect,  which  they 
preserved  unimpaired,  so  highly  cultivated,  so  habi- 
tually exerciseu ;  whose  embalming  influence  almost 
controlled  and  retarded  the  decay  of  nature.  The 
closing  scene  of  their  lives  rendered  the  coincidence 
almost  perfect  But  the  doom  of  man  is  inevitable. 
If  virtues,  and  talents,  and  good  services  could  secure 
immortality  on  earth,  our  Washington  had  still 
lived.  Let  us  not  then  repine  at  the  unvarying  laws 
of  nature,  and  of  nature's  God,  which  have  created 
the  vicissitudes  of  day  and  night,  the  changes  of  the 
seasons,  and  have  appointed  a  time  for  every  living 
thing  to  die.  Under  the  guidance  of  hope  and  faith, 
let  us  keep  in  view  the  celestial  light,  which,  if 
steadily  pursued,  will  conduct  us  safely  through  this 
vale  of  trouble  and  disappointment,  to  the  regions  of 
happiness  and  immortality,  where  wo  shall  meet 
again  with  those  whom  we  esteemed,  and  loved,  and 
venerated  on  earth.  O  illustrious  names  of  Wasuinq- 
TON,  Franklin,  Jeffebson,  Adams  1  delightful  to 
every  American  ear— dear  to  humanity — ever  fiving 
in  the  remembrance  of  posterity !  Cities  may  disap- 
pear— empires  may  fan — monuments  may  be  crum- 
Dled  into  dust— but  unless  the  light  of  civilization 
and  science  shall  be  extinguished  by  an  eternal 
night  of  barbarism,  your  fame  and  your  honors  shall . 
endure  i oa  svsr. 

FRANCIS  GLASS. 

Thb  author  of  the  Vita  WasMngtonii  is  known 
to  n3  only  from  the  few  facts  presented  in  the 
pleasant  En^ish  preface  to  the  work  by  the 
editor,  Mr.  J.  N.  Reynolds,*  fi"om  which  we  find 
tliat  the  author  was  educated  in  Philadelphia, 
became  a  teacher  in  the  interior  of  Pennsylvania, 
where  he  formed  an  unhappy  marriage,  and  his 
means  not  sufficing  for  the  maintenance  of  a 
rapidly  increasing  family,  he  i*eraoved  in  1817  or 


*  Mr.  Reynolds  is  the  aathor  of  a  **  Voyage  of  the  United 
Stotes*  Fiimte  Potomac,  1881-1884,*'  pablished  at  New  Tork 
in  188S.  He  was  a  prominent  advocate  of  the  Exploring  Ex- 
pedition to  the  Paciflo  and  South  Seas,  on  which  snbjoct  he 
pabllahed  an  addreM  in  1886 ;  he  has  also  contributed  several 
^irlted  nautical  •ketches  to  tlie  Knickerbocker  BlagaxiDe. 
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1818  to  the  MiaTni  country,  where  he  led  a  va- 
grant life  as  a  teacher  in  various  places. 

In  1823  Mr.  Rej-nolds,  who  had  paased  throuph 
a  portion  of  the  course  of  studies  at  the  Ohio 
Univor^ity,  being  unable  to  return  to  the  institu- 
tion, made  inquiries  for  a  competent  instructor 
with  whom  he  could  complete  his  classical  edu- 
cation, and  hearing  of  Glass  in  this  connexion, 
determined  to  visit  him.  "  I  found  liim,"  says 
Mr.  Reynolds,  "  in  a  remote  part  of  the  county, 
in  a  good  neighbourhood  of  thrifty  farmers,  who 
had  employed  him  to  instruct  their  children,  who, 
in  general,  were  then  accpiiring  the  simplest  rudi- 
ments of  an  English  education.  The  school-hou-»e 
now  risgs  fresh  on  my  memt>rv.  It  stood  on  the 
hanks  of  a  small  stream,  in  a  thick  grove  of  native 
oaks,  resembling  more  a  den  for  Druidical  rites, 
than  a  temi»le  of  learning.  The  building  was  a 
low  log-cabin,  with  a  clapboard  roof,  but  inditfer- 
ently  tight — ;ill  the  light  of  heaven,  found  in  this 
cabin,  came  thmugh  apertures  made  on  each  side 
in  tlie  logs,  and  these  were  covered  with  oiled 
paper  to  keep  out  the  cold  air,  while  they  ad- 
mitted the  dim  rays. 

'*  The  seats,  or  benches,  were  of  hewn  timbers, 
resting  on  upright  posts,  placed  in  the  ground  to 
keep  tliem  fn)m  l)eing  overturned  by  the  mis- 
chievous urchins  who  sat  on  them.  In  the 
centre  was  a  large  stove,  between  which  and  the 
back  part  of  the  building,  stood  a  small  desk, 
without  lock  or  key,  made  of  rough  plank,  over 
which  a  plane  had  never  passed  ;  and,  behind 
this  desk,  sat  Professor  Glass  when  I  entered  his 
school. 

"  Tliere  might  have  been  forty  scholars  present; 
twenty-five  of  these  were  engaged  in  spelling, 
reading,  and  writing,  a  few  in  arithmetic,  a  small 
class  in  English  grammar ;  and  a  half  a  dozen, 
like  myself,  had  joined  his  school,  for  the  benefit 
of  his  instruction  in  the  Greek  and  Latin  lan- 
guages, preparatory  to  a  more  extended  course  in 
one  of  tne  Ohio  seminaries. 

"The  moment  he  learned  that  my  intention 
was  to  pursue  the  study  of  the  language^j  with 
him,  his  whole  soul  appeared  to  beam  from  his 
countenance.  He  commenced  in  a  strain  which 
in  another  would  have  seemed  pedantic,  but 
which,  in  fact,  was  far  from  being  so  in  him. 

"  The  following  imperfect  sketch,  drawn  en- 
tirely from  memory,  may  serve  to  give  some*  idea 
of  his  peculiar  manner : — *  Welcome  to  the  shrine 
of  the  Muses,  my  young  friend,  Sake !  Xaift  ! 
The  temple  of  the  Delphian  God  was  originally  a 
laurel  hut,  and  the  Muses  deign  to  dwell,  accord- 
ingly, even  in  my  rustic  abode.  "  Kon  huwilem 
domum  fastidiunty  umbroMmve  ripamy  Here, 
too,  the  winds  hold  converse,  "Eurus,  and 
Caurus,  and  Argestes  loud,'^  and  the  goddesses  of 
the  Castalian  fountain,  the  daughters  of  the 
golden-haired  Mnemosyne,  are  sometimes  silent 
with  the  lyre,  "ctVAard  tacentei^^''  that  they  may 
catch  the  sweet  murmurs  of  the  harp  of  JEoIub, 
Here,  too,  I,  the  priest  of  the  muses,  Mxuarum 
ioeerdoSj  sing,  to  the  young  of  either  sex,  strains 
before  unheard,  Virginibus  puerisque  canto. 
Plutns,  indeed,  that  blind  old  deity,  is  far  away; 
and  far  away  let  him  be,  for  well  has  the  prince 
of  comic  p«  ets  styled  him  a  "  filthy,  crooked, 
miserable,  wrinkled,  bald,  and  toothless  creature  I" 
^•Xwvra,  xv^v,  aJ9ku»y  (wioity  fAobwmh  p*M¥»^  " 


Glass  had  already  commenced  the  Dfe  of 
Washington  in  Latin,  which  formed  the  darling 
object  of  his  life,  but  his  progress  had  been 
greatly  interrupted  by  his  poverty.  By  the  aid 
of  his  new  friend,  he  was  enabled  to  remove  to 
Dayton,  where  he  conld  pursue  his  literu^  labors 
wiUi  greater  convenience.  His  friend  abo  agree- 
ing to  find  a  publisher  for  the  Life,  Glass  returned 
to  the  work  with  renewed  energy,  and  ere  the 
dose  of  the  foUowing  winter,  deliv^^  the 
manuscript. 

Mr.  Reynolds  soon  alter  left  the  country.  On 
his  return  the  only  intelligenee  he  could  obtain 
of  the  Latinist  was  that  he  had  died  during  his 
friend^s  absence.  The  precise  place  and  date 
were  alike  unknown. 

Gla'-s's  work  appeared  in  1886,  from  the  press 
of  the  Harpers,  with  the  title,  Georgii  Wtukw^ 
tonii,  Amsriccf  Septentrionalis  Chifafitm  Foeas^ 
ratarum  Prtnidis  pritui^  Vita,  Francufco  Glau, 
A.M.  OhioenHy  LUeris  Latmia  Conscripta.  It 
forms  an  openly  printed  volume  of  two  hundred 
and  twenty-tlu'ee  pages.  Its  latinitv  has  gene- 
rally met  the  approval  of  scholars,  and  it  has  been 
used  as  a  text-bodk  by  teadiers. 

PINKNErS  TRAVELS  IN  FRANCB. 

A  veiT  pleasant  and  readable  tourist's  book  was 
published  in  London  in  1809,  in  4to.,  bv  Lt  Col. 
Pinkney,  of  the  North  American  Native  Sangersas 
the  author  is  described  in  the  title-page.  We  regret 
that  we  know  nothing  of  him  personally  l)eyond 
what  this  lK>ok  afibrds ;  for  it  invites  farther 
acquaintance.     Its  title  is  set  forth  at  length— 
Trateh  through  the  Souih  of  France  ofid  in  the 
Inferior  <^  the  provinces  of  Proretfce  and  Lan- 
gnedoCy  in  the  yean  1807  and  1808,  bp  a  route 
never  b^ore  performed,  being  along  the  banh  ^ 
the  Loire,  the  htre^  and  the  Garonne,  through 
the  greater  part  of  their  course^  made  by  permts- 
don  of  the  Fierxh  goternment.    The  Qaarterty 
received  the  volome  with  a  professional  sneer,  to 
which  it  had  a  double  incentive  in  the  book  b^ 
written  by  an  American  and  preferring  France  to 
England.    We  find  it,  however,  not  forgotten  in 
1814,  when  it  reappeared  in  a  handsomely  priated 
octavo.    Lately  Lei^  Hunt,  who  has  introdoced 
several  entertaining  scenes  from  it  in  his  '^  Bool: 
for  a  Corner,^'  speaks  of  the  sensation  whidi  it 
created  thirty  yeare  ago,  when  it  set  all  tbe 
world  upon  going  to  France  to  live  on  the  chanih 
ing  banks  of  the  Loire.    It  might  well  make  £d^ 
lishmen,  spite  of  anti-GalBcan  prtjjudices,  ont  oi 
conceit  with  their  fogs  and  east  winds  by  its  de- 
hghtfnl  pictures  of  the  south  of  Prance,  the  purity 
and  salubrity  of  the  atmosphere,  the  oat-KiiWoor 
life  of  idyllic  shepherds  amidst  abundant  irnitB 
and  flowers,  and  the  easily  excited  gaiety  wiudi 
overpowered  the  hardships  of  poverty. 

Lt.  Pinkney  sailed  from  Baltimore  for  Iive^ 
pool  in  April,  1807,  and  very  seldom  afterwards 
troubles  his  reader  with  a  ds^  a  defideDOT  Dot 
nnnsnal  with  books  where  infomuukm  oi  the 
kind  is  most  needed.  Arriving  in  die  early  sum- 
mer at  Calais  he  purchases  a  Norman  horse, 
upon  whose  back  he  manages  before  be  gel* 
through,  counting  cross-roads  and  devjatiows  tt> 
accomplish  his  two  thousand  milea,  readnng 
Marseilles,  the  end  of  his  journey,  spite  of  the 
ad^tional  year  on  the  titleh-poge,  in  the  tcSHo^ 
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ing  antnmn.  Arriving  at  Paris,  having  taken  on 
his  way  Amiens,  Abbeville,  Clermont,  and  Chan- 
tilly,  he  finds  Gen.  Annstrong  American  minister 
at  Paris,  who  introduces  him  in  an  imposing 
levee  to  the  Emperor,  whom  he  sees  "  dressed 
very  splendidly  in  purple  velvet,  the  coat  and 
waistcoat  embroidered  with  gold  bees,  and  with 
the  gniad  star  of  the  Legion  of  Honor  worked 
into  the  coat :  his  person  below  the  middle  size, 
bat  well  composed ;  his  features  regidar,  but  in 
their  tout  ensemble  stern  and  commanding;  his 
complexion  sallow,  and  his  general  mien  miiitary. 
He  passed  no  one  without  notice,  and  to  all  the 
ambassadorn  he  spoke  once  or  twice.  When  he 
reached  General  Armstrong,  he  asked  him 
whether  America  could  not  live  without  foreign 
commerce  as  well  as  France?  and  then  added, 
without  waiting  for  his  answer,  "  Tliere  is  one 
nation  in  the  world  which  must  be  taught  by 
experience  that  her  merchants  are  not  necessary 
to  the  existence  of  all  other  nations,  and  that  she 
cannot  hold  us  all  in  commercial  slavery :  Eng- 
land is  only  sensible  in  her  compters." 

An  agreeable  party  was  made  up  in  Paris  con- 
sisting of  Mr.  Younge,  the  secretary  of  tlie  Ameri- 
can legation,  his  newly  married  wife,  a  niece  of 
the  celebrated  Lally  Tolendal,  and  her  sister 
MadeMioiselloSt  Sillery,  with  whom  our  traveller 
sets  forth  towards  the  end  of  July,  in  a  carriage 
and  horse!)ack  expedition  for  the  Loire.  He 
gleaned  statistics  and  general  information  from 
his  friend  the  husband,  admired  the  wife,  and 
was  more  than  half  in  love  with  the  sister,  who 
furnishe-i  for  almost  every  page  of  the  gallant 
Lieutenant  new  proofs  of  the  charming  qualities 
of  her  sex  and  nation.  It  is  amusing  to  observe 
how  fidl  of  meaning  aii^l  interest  the  simplest 
remirk  is  from  the  lips  of  this  beautiful  woman. 
"  *  How  hapi)y  might  a  hennit  be,'  said  Made- 
moiselle St.  Sillery,  '  in  a  cottage  on  the  side  of 
one  of  tiiose  hills  I  There  is  a  wood  for  him  to 
walk  in,  and  a  brook  to  encourage  him  by  its 
soft  murmurs  to  sleep.'  I  i^reed  in  the  observa- 
tion," naively  adds  the  enamored  Lieutenant, 
"  which  exiictly  characterizes  the  scenery."  The 
maids  along  the  route  are  continually  entangling 
the  susceptible  officer  in  admissions  as  to  the  sur- 
passing beauty  of  this  lady  or  their  own.  One 
fine  morning,  after  leaving  St.  Valier,  the  trees 
were  so  "uncommoidy  beautiful,"  the  mea<low 
flowers  of  such  *^  more  than  garden  sweetness 
and  brilliancy,  the  birds,  moreover,  singing  mer- 
rily,^' Ma  lemoiselle  was  ^^  in  such  life  and  spirits, 
that  it  was  not  without  difficulty  that  we  de- 
-tained  her  in  her  seat  I"  It  is  a  very  pretty 
little  comedy  throughout  We  do  o^xsasionaUy 
hear  of  the  price  df  land,  the  yield  of  wheat, 
and  the  number  of  eggs  to  the  shilling,  but  these 
are  unimportant  interruptions  to  the  perpetual 
study  of  attractive  Jille8  de  ehambre*  and  Wat- 
teau  pictures  of  fetes  and  dances,  with  genuine 
stage  peasants  in  flowers  and  ribbons,  and  night- 
ingales singing  in  the  proves.    If  to  be  pleased 

♦  W«  may  compare  his  m  sketehes  of  1807  with  the  obaeira- 
dons  of  a  much  more  staid  personage,  Erasmus,  la  the  fifteenth 
century.  Both  are  eanally  deliahted  with  the  lively  conversa- 
tion of  the  makte  at  Lyuna,  and  alike  piquant  in  their  exfyres- 
slon  of  It.  Erasmus's  aooonnt  of  these  fascinations  Is  in  his 
ftunous  Inn  Scenes,  **  Dlversorlam,^  In  the  Collogiiles.  Sir 
Walter  Scott  has  adbpted  this  dnmatio  sketch  lUeraUy  In 
bis  Anne  of  Gelerstaln. 


oneself  secures  thai  enjoyment  to  odiers,  our  tra- 
veller attains  the  desirable  object.  A  hardship  U 
scarcely  a  disoomfortin  his  smooth,  easy,  negUgent 
style.  The  manners  of  the  book  are  somewhat 
Frenchified,  which  is  not  the  fault  of  the  writer,  un- 
les^  he  is  bound  to  shut  his  eyes  and  ears  to  what 
is  characteristic  of  the  ci>untry;  and  soinething 
may  be  yielded  perhaps  to  the  proverbial  reputa- 
tion of  his  profe^on  for  gallantry.  In  a  book,  as 
well  as  in  a  drawing-room,  a  man  may  be  allowed 
occasionally  to  sacrifice  something  of  his  dignity 
for  the  entertainment  of  the  company. 

PA88POBT   80K2fE   AT   CALAIS    IN    TBS   DATS    OF   TBI    KMPIBX. 

After  our  Inggoge  hod  undergone  the  customary 
ezamhiatiou  by  tlie  officers  of  the  customs,  in  the 
execution  of  wnich  office  a  liberal  fee  procured  us 
much  civility,  we  were  informed  that  it  was  neces- 
sary  to  present  ourselves  before  the  Commissary, 
for  that  so  many  Eiiglidhmen  had  obtained  admission 
OS  Americans,  that  the  French  govenimeut  had 
found  it  necessary  to  have  recourse  to  unusual 
strictness,  and  tlmt  the  Commissary  had  it  in  his 
orders  not  to  suffer  any  one  to  procee*l  till  after  the 
most  rigid  inquiry  into  his  passport  and  business. 

Accordingly,  hnving  seen  our  luggage  into  a 
whecl-barrow,  which  the  Captain  insisted  should 
accompany  us,  we  waited  upon  the  Commissary, 
bnt  were  not  fortunate  enough  to  find  him  at  his 
office.  A  little  dirty  boy  informed  us,  tluit  Mona 
Mangouit  had  gone  out  to  visit  a  neighbor,  but  that 
if  we  would  wuit  till  twelve  o'clock  (it  was  now 
about  nine),  we  should  infallibly  see  him,  and  have 
our  business  duly  dispatched.  The  office  in  which 
wo  were  to  wait  for  this  Mon&  Mnngouit  for  three 
hours,  was  about  five  feet  in  length  by  three  in 
width,  very  dirty,  without  a  chair,  and  in  every 
respect  resembliug  a  cobbler's  stall  in  one  of  the 
most  obscure  streets  of  London.  Monsw  Commissary's 
inkstand  was  a  cofi'ee-eup  without  an  handle,  and 
his  book  of  entries  a  quire  of  dirty  writing-paper. 
This  did  not  give  us  much  idea  either  of  the  per- 
sonal consequence  of  Monsw  Mangouit,  or  of  the 
grandeur  of  the  Republic 

The  boy  was  sent  out  to  summon  his  master,  as  a 

E referable  way  to  our  waiting  till  twelve  o'clock, 
lousienr  at  length  made  his  appearance ;  a  little, 
mean-looking  man,  with  a  very  dirty  shirt,  a  well 
p>wdered  head,  a  smirking,  bowing  coxcomb.  He 
informed  us  with  many  apologies,  unnecessary  at 
least  in  a  public  officer,  that  he  wns  under  the 
necessity  of  doing  his  duty ;  that  his  duty  was  to 
examine  us  according  to  some  queries  transmitted  to 
him ;  but  that  we  appeared  gentlemen,  true  Ameri- 
cans, and  not  English  spies. 

After  a  long  harangue,  in  which  the  little  gentle- 
man anpeareJ  very  mudi  pleased  with  himself,  he 
ooDcluaed  by  demanding  our  passport,  upon  siglit 
of  which  he  declared  himself  satisfied,  and  promised 
to  make  us  out  others  for  passing  into  the  interior. 
We  were  desired  to  call  for  these  in  the  evening,  or 
he  would  himself  do  us  the  honor  to  wait  upon  us 
with  them  at  our  hotcL  Considering  the  latter  as  a 
kind  of  self-invitation  to  dine  with  us,  we  mentioned 
our  dinner  hour  and  other  ei  cetera*.  Mens.  Man- 
gouit smiled  his  acquiescence,  and  we  left  him,  in 
the  hopes  that  he  would  at  least  change  his  linen. 

We  returned  to  QuiUac's  to  dinner,  which,  ae- 
cording  to  oar  orders,  was  composed  in  the  English 
style,  except  a  Frmich  dish  or  two  for  Mona.  Man- 
gouiti  This  gentleman  now  appeared  altogether  as 
niU-dreseed  as  he  had  before  been  in  full  dishabille. 
We  exchanged  nMHsh  conversation  on  Calais  and 
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EnglAnd,  and  a  word  or  two  respecting  the  French 
ESmperor.  He  appeared  much  better  ioformed  than 
we  had  previouBiy  concluded  from  his  coxcombical 
exterior.     He  seemed  indeed  quite  another  man. 

He  accompanied  us  after  dinner  to  the  comedy : 
the  theatre  id  within  the  circuit  of  the  inn. .  Tiie 
performers  were  not  intolerable,  and  the  piece, 
which  was  what  they  call  a  proverb  (a  fable  con- 
structed so  as  to  give  a  ludicrous  verification  or  con- 
tradiction to  an  old  saying),  was  amusing.  I  thought 
I  hud  some  obscure  recollection  of  a  foce  amongst 
the  female  performers,  and  learned  afterwards,  that 
it  was  oae  of  the  maids  of  the  inn  ;  a  lively  brisk 
girl,  and  a  volunteer,  from  her  love  of  the  drama. 
In  this  perio  1  of  war  between  England  and  France, 
Calais  has  not  the  honor  of  a  dramatic  corps  to  her- 
self, but  occasionally  participates  in  one  belonging 
to  the  district 

The  play  being  over  very  early,  we  finished  the 
evening  in  our  own  style,  a  proceeding  we  had  cause 
to  repent  the  following  day,  as  the  Cote  rotie  did  not 
agree  with  us  so  well  as  old  Port  I  suffered  so  much 
from  the  consequent  reUxation,  that  I  never  repeated 
the  occanon.  It  produced  still  another  effect ;  it  re- 
moved my  previous  admiration  of  French  sobriety. 
There  is  little  merit,  I  should  think,  in  abstaining 
from  such  a  constant  use  of  jnedicine. 

WKtM   ORjUCPaTBa   IN  A  VILLAOI   ON   A   HILL  AT  MONTBBUIL. 

Not  being  pressed  for  time,  the  beauty  of  a  scetie 
at  some  little  distance  from  the  roitd-side  tempted 
me  to  enter  into  a  by-lane,  and  take  a  nearer  view 
of  it  A  village  church,  embosomed  in  a  chesnut 
wood,  just  ro$e  above  the  trees  on  the  top  of  a  hill ; 
the  setting  sun  was  on  its  casements,  and  the  foliage 
of  the  wood  was  burnished  by  the  golden  reflection. 
The  dista  it  hum  of  the  village  green  was  just  audi- 
ble ;  but  not  so  the  French  horn,  which  echoed  in 
full  meloly  tlirongh  the  grovea  Having  rode 
about  hilf  a  mile  through  a  narrow  sequestered 
lane,  which  strongly  reminded  me  of  the  half-green 
and  half-tro  Idan  by-roads  in  Warwickshire,  I  came 
to  the  bottom  of  the  hill,  on  the  brow  and  summit 
of  which  tUe  village  and  church  were  situated.  I 
now  saw  whence  the  sound  of  the  horn  proceeded. 
On  the  left  of  the  road  was  an  ancient  chateau  situ- 
ated in  a  park,  or  very  extensive  meadow,  and 
ornamented  as  well  by  some  venerable  trees,  as  by  a 
circular  fence  of  flowering  shrubs,  guarded  on  the 
outside  by  a  paling  on  a  raised  mound.  The  park 
or  meadow  having  been  newly  mown,  had  an  air  at 
once  ornamantedand  natural  A  party  of  ladies 
were  collected  under  a  patch  of  trees  situated  in  the 
middle  of  the  lawn.  I  stopped  at  the  gate  to  look 
at  Uiem,  thinking  myself  unperoeived;  but  in  the 
same  moment  the  gate  was  opened  to  me  by  a  gen- 
tleman and  two  ladies,  who  were  walking  the 
round.  An  explanation  was  now  necessary, .  and 
was  accordingly  given.  The  gentleman  informed 
me  upon  hb  par^  that  the  chateau  belonged  to 
Mons.  dt  Quentin,  a  member  of  the  French  Senate, 
and  a  Judge  of  the  District ;  that  he  had  a  party  of 
friends  with  him  upon  the  occasion  of  his  lady's 
birth-day,  and  that  they  were  about  to  begin  dan- 
cing; that  "Mons.  St  Quentin  would  highly  con- 
gratulate himself  on  my  accidental  arrival  One  of 
the  ladies,  having  previonsly  apologized  and  left  us, 
had  seemingly  explained  to  Mon&  St  Quentin  the 
main  circumstance  belonging  to  me ;  for  he  now  ai>> 
peared,  and  repeated  the  invitation  in  his  own  per- 
son. The  ladies  added  their  land  importonidea  I 
dismounted,  ^ve  my  horse  to  a  servant  in  waiting, 
and  joined  this  happy  and  elegant  party,  for  snohit 
realnr  waa 

I  had  now,  for  the  first  time,  an  oppcvtonity  of 
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forming  an  opinion  of  French  beauty,  the  assemblage 
of  ladies  beiiig  very  numerous,  and  all  of  them  most 
elegantly  dressed.    Travelling,  and  the  imitaCiv« 
arts,  have  given  a  most  surprising  uniformity  to  ail 
the  fashions  of  dress  and  ornament :  and,  whatever 
may  be  said  to  the  contrary,  there  is  a  very  slight 
dirference  between  the  scenes  of  a  French  and  Eng- 
lish polite  assembly.      If  any  thing,  however,  be 
distinguishable,  it  is  more  in  d^ree  than  in  sub- 
stance.    The  French  fiMhions,  as  I  saw  them  here, 
differed  in  no  othw  point  from  what  I  had  seen  in 
London,  but  in  degree.     The  ladies  were  certainly 
more  exposed  about  the  necks,  and  their^hair  wm 
dressed  with  more  fancy;   but  the   form  was  m 
almost  every  thing  the  same.     The  most  elegiat 
novelty  was  a  hat,  which  doubled  np  like  a  fan,  so 
that  the  ladies  carried  it  in  their  nand&    There 
were  more  colored  than  white  muslins;  a  variety 
which  had  a  pretty  effect  amongst  the  trees  a^ 
flowers.     The  same  observation  applies  to  the  gen- 
tlemen.   Their  dresses  were  maoc  as  in  England; 
but  the  pattern  of  the  cloth,  or  some  appendage  to 
it,   was  different      One  gentleman,  habitedin  a 
grass-colored    silk  coat,   had  very   much  the  ip- 
pearance  of  Beau  Mordecai  in  the  fiirce :  the  ladies, 
however,  seemed  to  admire  him,  and  in  some  con- 
versation with  him  I  found  him,  in  despite  of  hk 
coat,  a  very  well  informed  man.    Tliere  were  like- 
wise three  or  four  &ncy  dresses ;  a  Dian,  a  wood- 
nymph,  aid  a  sweet  girl  playing  upon  a  lute,  habit- 
ed according  to  a  picture  of  Calypso  by  David.    On 
the  whole,  there  was  certainly  more  fancy,  more 
taste,  and  more  elegance,  than  m  an  Englisn  psrty 
of  the  same  description :  though  there  were  not  so 
many  handsome  women  as  would  have  been  the 
proportion  of  such  an  assembly  in  England. 

A  table  was  spread  handsomely  and  substantia]]y 
under  a  very  large  and  lofty  marquee.  The  oat- 
side  was  very  prettily  painted  for  the  occasion-* 
Venus  commemorating  ter  birth  from  the  ocetn. 
The  French  manage  these  things  infinitely  better 
than  any  other  nation  in  the  world.  It  was  neces- 
sary, however,  for  the  justice  of  the  compliment,  that 
the  Venus  should  be  a  likeness  of  Madame  St 
Quentin,  who  was  neither  very  young  nor  very 
handsome.  The  painter,  however,  got  out  of  the 
scrape  very  weU. 

A  small  party  accompanied  me  into  the  village. 
which  was  lively,  and  had  some  very  neat  homea. 
The  peasantry,  both  men  and  women,  had  hats  of 
straw ;  a  manufi&ctory  which  Mons.  St  Quentin  bad 
intixxluced.  A  boy  was  reading  at  a  cottage  door. 
I  had  the  curiosity  to  see  the  book.  It  was  a  vo- 
lume of  MarmonteL  His  mother  came  out,  invited 
OS  into  the  house,  and  in  the  course  of  some  con- 
versation, produced  some  drawings  by  this  youth : 
they  were  very  simple,  and  very  masterly.  T^ 
ladies  purchased  them  at  a  good  price  He  had 
attained  this  excellence  without  a  master,  and  Uoia. 
St  Quentin,  as  we  were  informed,  had  been  so 
pleased  with  him,  as  to  take  him  into  his  booM 
His  temper  and  manners,  however,  were  not  in 
uiuson  with  his  taste,  and  his  ben^i^r  had  been 
compelled  to  restore  him  to  his  mother,  but  still 
intended  to  send  him  to  study  at  Paris.  The  bo^* 
countenance  was  a  direct  he  to  Lavater;  bis  >^ 
was  heavy,  and  absolutely  without  intelligen<* 
Mons.  St  Quentin  had  dismissed  him  his  boose  on 
account  of  a  very  malignant  sally  of  passion:  » 
horse  having  thrown  him  by  accident,  the  young 
demon  took  a  knife  fipom  his  pocket,  and  dehbattdy 
stabbed  him  three  several  timesw  Such  was  s  }>»• 
sant  boy,  now  seemingly  enveloped  in  the  '°**''5l*? 
sunplioity  of  MarmonteL  How  inooosiste&t '»  what 
is  called  eharaoter  I 
VOL.  ONE. 


